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PREFACE. 


Ir may seem surprising that the English, who have employed their talents 
successfully in every branch of literature, and in none more than in that of 
philology, should yet have fallen below other nations in the study of their 
synonymes: it cannot however be denied that, whilet the French and Ger- 
mans have had several considerable works on the subject, we have not a 
single writer who has treated it in « scientific manner adequate to its import- 
ance: not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the labours of those wiru 
have preceded me; but simply to assign it as a reason why I have now been 
induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up what is considered a chasm 
in English literature. 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by every thing which 
has been written in any language upon the subject; and although I always 
pursued my own train of thought, yet whenever I met with any thing deserving 
of notice I adopted it, and referred it to the author in a note. I had not pro- 
ceeded far before I found it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of my 
materials; and accordingly laid it down as a rule not to compare any words 
together which were sufficiently distinguished from each other by striking 
features in their signification, such as abandon and quit, which require a 
comparison with others, though not necessarily with themselves; for the same 
reason I was obliged to limit myself, as a rule, to one authority for each word, 
unless where the case seemed to require further exemplification. But not- 
withstanding all my care in this respect, I was compelled to curtail much of 
what I had written, for fear of increasing the volume to an inconvenient size. 

Although a work of this description does not afford much scope for system 
and arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan of arranging the words 
according to the extent or universality of their acceptation, placing those firat 
which had the most general sense and application, and the rest in order. By 
this plan I found myself greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and I 
trust that the reader will thereby be equally benefited. In the choice of 
authorities I have been guided by various considerations ; namely, the appro- 
priateness of the examples; the classic purity of the author; the , jastness of 
the sentiment; and, last of all, the variety of the writers: but I aii persuaded 
that the reader will not be dissatisfied to find that I have shawn a decided 


” 
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preference to such authors as Addison, Johnsou, Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c. 
At the same time it is but just to observe that this selection of authorities has 
been made by an actual perusal of the authors, without the assistance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. | 

For the sentiments scattered through this work I offer no apology, although 
I am aware that they will not fall in with the views of many who may be cum- 
petent to decide on its literary merits. I write not to please or displease any 
description of persons; but I trust that what I have written according to the 
dictates of my mind will meet the approbation of those whose good opinion I 
am most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to the introduction of mo- 
rality in a work of sciencé, I beg them to consider, that a writer, whose busi- 
ness it was to mark the nice shades of distinction between words closely allied, 
could not do justice to his subject without entering into all the relations of 
society, and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and religious 
terms, what has been the general sense of mankind on many of the most 
important questions which have agitated the world. My first object certainly 
has been to assist the philological inquirer in ascertaining the force and cum- 
prehension of the English language; yet I should have thought my work but 
half completed had I made it u mere register of verbal distinctions. While 
others seize every opportunity unblushingly to avow and zealously to propagate 
opinions destructive of good order, it would ill become any individual of con- 
trary sentiments to shrink from stating his convictions, when called upon as 
he seems to be by an occasion like that which has now offered itself. As to 
the rest, I throw myself on the indulgence of the public, with the assurance 
that having used every endeavour to deserve their approbation, I shall not 
make an appeal to their candour in vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 


The Publishers, having obtained from the Author his last corrections, 
avail themselves of the present opportunity of offering them to the public, 
in the full assurance that they will be found to be important additions and 
material improvements. 

Many articles have been entirely re-written, and many new authorities have 
been added; and altogether, so much has been done to the whole in order to 
give it the essential requisites of clearness and precision, that they flatter 
themselves they may reckon on an increased share of the public approbation, 
which has already been so liberally bestowed upon this work. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES 
EXPLAINED. 


TO ABANDON, DESERT, FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 


Tue idea of leaving or separating one’s 
self from an object is common to these 
terms, which vary in the circumstances 
of the action; the two former are more 
positive acts than the two latter. To 
ABANDON, from the German, dan, a 
proclamation of outlawry, signifying, 
to put out of the protection of the law ; 
or, a privative, and bandum an ensign, 
t.e. to cast off, or leave one’s colours; 
is to leave thoroughly, to withdraw 
protection or support. To DESERT, 
in Latin desertus, from de privative, 
and sero to sow, signifying to leave off 
sowing or cultivating; and FORSAKE, 
compounded of the privative for and 
sake or seek, signifying to leave off 
seeking, are partial modes of leaving ; 
the former by withholding one’s co- 
operation, the latter by withdrawing 
one’s society. Abandoning is a viola- 
tion of the most sacred ties, and exposes 
the object to every misery; desertion 
is a breach of honour and‘ fidelity ; it 
deprives a person of the assistance or 
the countenance which he has a right 
toexpect; by forsaking, the kindly feel- 


ings are hurt, and the social ties are. 


broken. A bad mother abandons her 
offspring; a soldier deserts his com- 
rades; a man forsakes his companions. 


_He who abandons his offspring or corrupts them by 
his example, perpetrates a greater evil than a mur- 
derer. Hawk xesworrn, 


After the death of Stella, Swift’s benevolence was 
contracted, and his severity exasperated: he drove 
his acquaiatuuce from his table, and-wondered why 
he wus deserted. JOHNSON. 


Forsake me not thus, Adam! Minton, 


Things as well as persons may be 
abandoned, deserted, or forsaken; things 
only are relinquished. To abundon 
may be an act of necessity or discretion, 
as a captain abandons a vessel when it 
is no longer safe to remain init. Deser- 
tion is often a dereliction of duty, as to 
deseri one's post; and oilten an indif- 
ferent action, particularly in the sense 
of leaving. any place which has had 


one’s care and attention bestowed upon 
it, as people desert a village, or any 

articular country where they have 

een established. Forsaking is an in- 
different action, and implies simply the 
leaving something to which one has 
been attached in one form or another ; 
a person forsakee a certain house which 
he has been accustomed to frequent ; 
birds forsake their nests when they find 
them to have been discovered. To 
RELINQUISH is an act of prudence 
or imprudence; men often inadvert-’ 
ently relinquish the fairest prospects in 
order to follow some favourite scheme 
which terminates in their ruin, 


If he hides it privately. in the carth or other secret 
place, and it is discovered, the fluder acquires ay 
roperty therein, for the owner hath not by this act 
eclared any intention to abandun it. BLaoksrons. 


He who at the approach of evil betrays his trust, 
or deserts his post, is branded with cowardice, 
Hawexsworrn. 


When learning, abilities, and what is excellent in 
the world forsake the church, we may easily foretell 
its ruin without the gilt of prophecy. —  Souru, 


Men are wearied with the toil which they bear, but 
cannot find in their hearts to relinguish it. Sreeus. 

We may desert or forsake a place, 
but the former comprehends more than 
the latter; a piace that is deserted is 
left by all, and left entirely, as de- 
scribed 10 
The Deserted Village. Gol.vemriH. 

A place may be forsaken by indi- 
viduals or to a partial extent. 


Macdonald and Macleod have lost many of its 
tenants and labourers, but Kaarsa has not yet been 


Sorsuken by its inhabitants. ONNSOM. 
TO ABANDON, RESIGN, RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 


Tue idea of giving up is common to 
these terms, which signification, though: . 
analogous to the former, admits, how- 
ever, of this distinction, that in the one, 
case we separate ourselves from an ob- 
ject, in the other we send or cast it 
from us. ABANDON, e. To abandon, 
desert. RESIGN, from re and signo, 
signifies to sign nin es back from 
one's self. RENOUNCE, in Latin 
renuncio, from nuncto to tell or declare, 


2 ABANDON 


is to declare off from athing. ABDI- 
CATE, from ab from, and dico to speak, 
signifies likewise to call or cry off from 
a thing. 

We abandon and resign b 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon a 
thing by transferring it to another; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 
goods to his creditors: we resign a 
thing by transferring our possession of 
it to another; in this manner we resign 
a place to a friend; we renounce a thing 
by simply ceasing to hold it; in this 
Manner we renounce a claim or @ pro- 
fession. As to renounce signified ori- 
ginally to give up by word of mouth, 
and to restgn to give up by signature, 
the former is consequently a less formal 
action than the latter; we may renounce 
by implication; we resign in direct 
terms ; we renounce the pleasures of the 
world when we do not seek to enjoy 
them; we resign a pleasure, a profit, 
or advantage, of which we expressly 
give up the enjoyment. To abdicate is 
a speciesof informal resignation. A 
monarch abdicates his throne who 
simply declares his will to cease to 
reign; but a minister restgzs his office 
when he gives up the seals by which 
he held it. We abandon nothing but 
that over which we have had an entire 
control; we abdicate nothing but that 
which we have held by acertain nght, 
but we may resign or renounce that 
which may be in our possession only 
by an act of violence; a usurper cannot 
be said properly to abundon his people 
or abdicate a throne, but he may resign 
his power or renounce his pretensions 
to a throne. 

The passive Gods beheld the Greeks defile 


Their temples, and abundon to the spoil 
Their own abodes. Dryprxn. 


It would be a good appendix tu “* the art of living 
and dying,” if any one would write “the art of 
growing old,” and teach men to resiga their preten- 
sions to the pleasures of youth. STEELE. 

For ministers to be silent in the cuuse of Christ is 
to renounce it, and to fly is to desert it. SoutH. 


Much gratitude is due to the Nine from their fa- 
woured poeta, and much hath been paid: for even to 
the present hour they are invoked and worshipped 

“py the sons of verse, Whilst all the other deities of 
Olympus have cither abdicated their thrones, or teen 
diamissed from them with cuntempt. Cumsxrianp. 


To abandon and resign are likewise 
used -in a reflective sense; the former 
in the bad sense, to denote the giving 
wp ‘the understanding to the passion, 
-or thé giving up one’s self, mind, and 
“todyto bad practices: the latter in 


giving up 
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the good sense, to denote the giving 
up one’s will and desires to ones cir- 
cumstances or whatever is appointed. 
The soldiers of Hannibal abandoned 
themselves to pleasure at Capua. A 
saab man hi Se himself to his fate, 

owever severe that may be. 

Reason ever continues to accuse the busingss and 
injustice of the passions, and to disturb the repuse 


of thuse who aburdon themselves to their dominion. 
Kennett. Puacul's Thoughts. 


Itis the part of every good man’s religion to resign 
himself to God’s will. CUMBERLAND. 

When resign is taken in the bad 
sense, it is not so complete a giving up 
of one’s self as abandonment. 


These three lending desites for honours, know- 
ledge, and pleasures, constitute, as may be, three 
factions, and those whom we compliment with the 
name of philosophers have really done nothing elsc 
but resigned themselves to one of these three. 

Kennett. Pascal's Thoughts. 


TO ABASE, HUMBLE, DEGRADE, 
DISGRACE, DEBASE. 


To ABASE expresses the strongest 
degree of self-humiliation; like the 
French abaisser, it signifies literally to 
bring down or make low, which is 
compounded of the intensive syllable a 
or ad, and baisser from bas low, in Latin 
busis the base, which is the lowest part 
of a column. It is at present used 
principally in the Scripture language, 
or in a metaphorical style, to imply the 
laying aside all the high pretensions 
which distinguish us from our fellow 
creatures—the descending to a state 
comparatively low and mean. To 
HUMBLE, in French humilier, from 
the Latin Aumilis humble, and humus 
the ground, naturally marks a prostra- 
tion to the ground, and figuratively a 
lowering of the thoughts and feelings. 
According to the principles of Christi- 
anity whoever abaseth himself shall be 
exalted, and according to the same 

rinciples whoever reflects on his own 

ittleness and unworthiness will daily 
humble himself before his Maker. The 
abasement consists in the greatest pos- 
sible dejection of spirit which, if marked 
by an outward act, will lead to the ut- 
most prostration of the body; humbling, 
in comparison with abasement, is an 
ordinary sentiment and expressed in 
the ordinary way. 

Absorbed in that immensity I see, 

I shrink abased, and yet aspire to thee. Cowrrr. 
My eoul is justly Aumdled in the dust, Rows. 


Abase and humble have regard to 
persons considered absolutely, degrade 
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and disgrace to their relative situation. 
To DEGRADE (0. To disparage) signi- 
fies to lower in the estimation of others. 
It supposes a state of elevation either 
in outward circumstances or in public 
opinion. To DISGRACE, compounded 
_ of the privative dvs and grace or favour, 
properly implies to put out of favour, 
which 1s always attended with circum- 
stances of more or less ignominy. To 
abase and humble one's self may be me- 
ritorious acts as suited to the infirmity 
and fallibility of human nature, but to 
degrade or disgrace one’s self is always 
aculpableact. The penitent man hum- 
bles himself, the contrite man udases 
himself, the man of rank degrades him- 
self by a too familiar deportment with 
his inferiors, he disgraces himself by 
his vices. The great and good man 
may also be abased and humbled with- 
out being degraded or disgraced; his 
glory follows him in his abasement or 
humiliation, his greatness protects him 
from degradation, and his virtue shields 
hym from disgrace. 

Lis immortality, ‘tis that alone 


Amidst life’s pains, abasements, emptiness, 
The soul can comfort. Youna. 


Ifthe mind be curbed and Aumbled too much in 
children; if their spirits be abased and broken much 
by too strict a hand over them, they lose all their 
vigour aud industry. Locke. 

To degrade has most regard to the 
external rank and condition, disgrace 
to the moral estimation and character. 
Whatever is low and mean is degrading 
for those who are not of mean condition ; 
whatever is immoral is disgraceful to 
all, but most so to those who ought to 
know better. It is degrading to a no- 
bleman to associate with prize-fighters 
and jockeys, if is disgraceful for him 
to countenance a violation of the laws 
which he is bound to protect. The 
higher the rank of the individual the 
greater is his degradation; the higher 
his previous character, or the more 
sacred his office, the greater his dés- 
grace if he act inconsistent with its 
duties. 


So deplorable is the degradation of our natures, 
that whereas before we were the image of God, we 
now only retain the imaye of men. Sovte. 


We that walketh uprightly, is secure as to his 
hou.-ur and credit; he is sure not tocome off disgrace. 
Sully either at home in his own appzvbation, or 
abroad in the estimation of men. Baxrow. 

Persons may sometimes be degraded 
and diszraced at the will of others, but 
with a similar distinction of the words. 
He who is not treated with the outward 
honour and respect he deserves is de- 
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graded ; he who is not regarded with 
the same kindness as before1s dtsgraced. 

When a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is best done in doggrel. Apntuson. 


Philips died honoured and lamented ‘before any 
part of his reputation had withered, and befora his 
patron St. Juhn had disgraced him. JOHNSON. 

These terms may be employed with 
a similar distinction in regard to things, 
and in that case they are comparable 
with debase. To DEBASKE, from the 
intensive syllable de and base, signily- 
ing to make duse, is applied to whatever 
may lose its purity or excellence. 

All higher knuwledge, in ber presenco, falls 
Degraded. MILTON. 


And where the vaies with viulets once were crown'd, 
Now kootty burrs and thorus disgrace the ground. 


The preat nasters of composition know very well 
that manv ao elegant word becomes improper for a 
poet or an uratui wheu !t has been debused by com. 
mon use. ADDISON. 


TO ABASH, CONFOUND, CONFUSE 


ABASH is an intensive of abase, sig- 
nifying to abase thoroughly in spirit. 
CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
derived from different parts of the same 
Latin verb confundo and its participle 
confusus. Confundo is compounded o, 
con and fund» to pour together. To 
confound and confuse then signify pro- 
perly to melt together or into one mass 
what ought to be distinct; and fignu- 
ratively, as it is here taken, to derange - 
the thoughts in such manner as that 
they seem melted together. 

Abash expresses more than confound, 
and canfound more than confuse. Abash 
has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lowered, confound has re- 
gard to the faculties which are be- 
numbed and crippled; confuse has 
regard to the feelings and ideas which 
are deranged and perplexed. The 
haughty man is ubashed when he is 
humbled in the eyes of others; the 
wicked man is confounded when his 
villainy 1s suddenly detected ; a modest 
person may be confused in the presence 
of his superiors. 


If Peter was so abashed when Christ gave him a 
luok after his denial; if there was so much dread iy 
his looks when he yas a prisoner; how much greater 
will it be when he sits as a judge? Sours 


Alas! I am afraid they have awaked, 
And tis not done: th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confuunds us! SHAKSPEARR, 


Alans! I ne have no language to tell 
The effecte, ue the torment of min hell; 
Min herte may, min harmes not bewrey 


I ain so confuse, that I cunnot say, Caavorr 


Abash is always taken in a bad sense: 
neither the scorn of fools, nor the taunte 
B2 
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of the oppressor, will abash him who 
has a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. To be confounded is 
not always the consequence of guilt: 
superstition and ignorance are liable to 
be confounded by extraordinary pheno- 
mena; and Providence sometimes thinks 
fit to confound the wisdom of the 
wisest by signs and wonders, far above 
the reach of human comprehension. 
Confusion is at the best an infirmity 
more or less excusable according to the 
nature of the cause: a steady mind 
and a clear head are not easily confused, 
but persons of quick sensibility cannot 
always preserve a pertect collection of 
thought in trying situations, and those 
who have any consciousness of guilt, 
and are not very hardened, will be soon 


thrown into confusion by close interro-- 


gatories. 


They heard and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing: as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse, and bestir themselves ere well awake. 
MILTON. 
Whereat amazd, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or ‘atoninh'd as night-wanderers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood, 
Even so confounded iu the dark she Jay. 
SAAKSPEARE, 
The various evils of disease and poverty, pain and 
sorrow, aro frequently derived from others; bat 
shame aud confusion are su ‘d to proceed from 
ourselves, and to be incurred ouly by the misconduct 


which they furnish. HaAWKEsSWORTH. 
TO ABATE, LESSEN, DIMINISH, 
DECREASE. 


ABATE, from the French abattre, 
signified originally to beat down, in 
the active sense; tocome down, in the 
neuter sense. DIMINISH, or, as it is 
sometimes written, mzntsk, from the 


Latin diminuo, and mitnuo to lessen,. 


and minus less, expresses, like the 
verb LESSEN, the sense of either 
making less or becoming less,. DE- 
CREASE is compounded of the priva- 
tive de and crease, in Latin cresco, to 
grow, signifying to grow less. 

Abate, lessen, and diminish, agree in 
the sense of becoming less andof making 
less; decrease implies only becoming 
less. Adate respects only vigour of ac- 
tion, and appliestothat which is strong 
or violent, as a fever abutee, pain, anger, 
&e. abates; lessen and dsminish are 
applied to size, quantity, and number, 
but gessen is much seldomer used in- 
transitively than dimetntsh ; things are 
rarely said to Jessen of themselves, but 
to diminish. The passion of an angry 
man ought to be allowed to abate befure 


ABETTOR. 
any appeal is made to his understand 
ing. bjects apparently dimtntsh as 


they recede from the view. 


My wonder abated, when, upon louking around me, 
I saw most of them attentive to three sirens clothed 
like goddesses, and distinguished by the names of - 
Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. ADDILOR. 


Cassini allows, J think, ten French toises of ele 
vation for every line of mercury, adding foot to 
each ten, two to the second, three tu the third, and 
#0 ou; but surely the weight of the air diminishes in 
a much greater proportion, Bryponx, 

Abate, transitively taken, signifies to 
bring down, #. e. to make less in height 
or degree by means of force or a parti- 
cular effort, as to abate pride or to ubute 
misery ; lessen and diminish, the former 
in the familiar, the latter in the grave 
style, signify to make less in quantity 
or magnitude by an ordinary process, 
as the size of a room is lessened, the 
credit of a person is diminished. We 
may lessen the number of our evils b 
not dwelling upon them; nothing dimt- 
nishes the lustre of great deeds more 
than cruelty. 

Tully was the firat who observed that friendghip 
improves happiness and abates misery, ADDISON. 


He sought fresh fuuntains iu a foreign soil; 
The pleasure lessened the attending tuil, Apptsom. 


The frecness of the giver, his not exacting accu 
rity, nor expressing conditions of return, doh net 
diminish, bu rather increase the debt. Barnow. 

To decrease is to fall off; a retreating 
army will decrease rapidly when, ex- 
posed to all the privations and hard- 
ships attendant on forced marches, it 
is compelled to fight for its safety ; 
sonie things decrease so gradually that it 
is soine time before they are observed 
to be diminished. 

These leaks shall then decrease; the sails once more 
Direct our course to some relieving shore. FaLouneR. 

The decrease is the process, the dt- 
minutton is the result ; as a decrease in 
the taxes causes a diminution in thie 
revenue. The term decrease is pecu- 
liarly applicable to material objects 
which can grow less, dimtnuiton is 
applicable to objects generally which 
may become or be actually less from 
any cause. 


If this spring had its origin from rain and vapour, 
there would be an increase and decrease of the one 
as there should lappen to be of the other. Dexuam. 


If Partheniasa can pow her own mind, and 
think as little of Ler beauty as she ought to have 
doue when sho had it, there will be no great dimtux- 
tion of her charms. Huourns. 


ABETTOR, ACCESSARY, ACCOM 
PLICE. 


ABETTOR, or one tnat abets, gives 
aid and encouragement by counsel, pro- 


ABHOR. 


mises, or rewards. An ACCESSARY, 
or one added and annexed, takes an ac- 
tive, though subordinate part. An 
sarin anton from the on Rtn 

ish, implies the principal in any plot, 
aie sakes a leading part and bags it 
to perfection. Adbettors propose, acces- 
saries assist, accomplices execute. The 
abetior and accessary, or the abettor 
and accomplice, may be one and the 
same person; but not so the accessary 
and accomplice. In every deep-laid 
scheme there must be abettors to set it 
on foot, accessaries to co-operate, and 
accomplices to put it into execution : in 
the gunpowder plot there were many 
secret abetiors, some noblemen who 
were accessartes, and Guy Fawkes the 
principal accomplice. 

I speak this with an eye to thosr cruel treatments 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do nut agree with them. How many 
men of hunour are expo-ed to public obluquy and 
reproach! Those therefore who are either the iu- 
struments or abeétors in such infernal dealings ought 
to be looked upon as persons who make use of reli- 


gion to support their cause, not their cause to pro- 
mute religion. ADDISON. 


Why ure the French obliged to lend us a part of 
their tongue before we can know they are conquered? 
They must be made arcessaries to their own dis- 


grace: as the Hritous were formerly so artificially — 


wrought in the curtain of the Roman theatre, that 
they seemed to draw it np in order to give the speo- 
tators an opportunity of seeing their own defeat 
cvlebrated on the stage. ADDISON, 


Either he picks a purse, or robs a house, 
Or is accomplice with sume kpavish gang. 
CuMBERLAND, 
Accomplice, like the other terms, ma 
be applied to other objects besides cri- 
minal offences. 
Parliament cannot with any great propriety punish 


others for that iu which they themselves have been 
acromplices. Hurxg. 


TO ABHOR, DETEST, 


LOATHE. 


Tuese terms egually dehote a senti- 
ment of aversion. ABHOR, in Latin 
ahhorreo, compounded of ab from and 
horreo to stiffen with horror, signifies 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
horror. DETEST, in Latin detestor, 
compounded of de from or against, and 
testor to bear witness, signifies to con- 
demn with indignation. ABOMI- 
NATE, in Latin abominatus, participle 
of abominor, compounded of ub from or 
against, and omsnor to wish ill luck, 
signifies to hold in religious abhorrence, 
to detest in the highest possible de- 
gree. LOATHE, in Saxon lathen, may 
possibly be a variation of load, in the 
sense of overload, because it expresses 


ABOMINATE, 
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the nausea which commonly attends an 
overloaded stomach. 

What we abhor is repugnant to our 
moral feelings; what we detest is op- 
posed to our moral principles ; what we 
abominate does violence to our religious 
and moral sentiments; what we loathe 
offends our physical taste. We abhor 
what is base and ungenerous, we detest 
hypocrisy ; we abominate profanation 
and open impiety ; we loathe food when 
we are sick. 

The lie that flatters ] alAor the most. Cowper. 
This thirst of kindred blood my sons detest. Drvpen, 


The passion that is excited in the fable of the sick 
kite is terror: the object of which is the despair of 
him who perceives himself to be dying. and hag rea- 
son to fear that his very prayer .s an abominat‘on. 

HAWEKESWORTH. 


No costly lords the sumptuous banquet deal. 

Tu make him luathe his vegetable meal. GuLpsmitrA. 
In the moral acceptation loathe isa 

strong figure of speech to mark the ab- 

horrence and disgust which the sight or 

thought of offensive objects produce. 

Revolving in his mind the stern command, 


Ue longa to fly, and Joathes the chuiming land. 
Dayne. 


TO ABIDE, SOJOURN, DWELL, LIVE, 
RESIDE, INHABIT. 


_ ABIDE, in Saxon afttan, o'd German 
betien, comes from the Arabic or Per- 
sian but or dit, to pass the night, that 
is, to make a partial stay. SOJOURN, 
in French séjourner, from sub and dt- 
urnas in the day-time, signifies to pass 
the day, that is, a certain portion of 
one’s time, in a place. DWELL, from 
the Danish dwelger to abide, and the 
Saxon dwelian, Dutch dwalen to wander, 
conveys the idea of a movable habita- 
tion, such as was the practice of living 
formerly in tents. At present it im- 
plies a stay in a place by way of resi- 
dence, which is expressed in common 
discourse by the word LIVE, for pass- 
ing one’s life. RESIDE, from the Latin 
re and sideo to sit down, conveys the 
full idea of a settlement. INHABIT 
from the Latin Aadtio, a frequentative 
of habeo, signifies to have or occupy for 
&@ permanency. 

The length of stay implied in these 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. 
Abide denotes the shortest stay ; to so- 
journ is of longer continuance; dwell 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in 
& given place, but restde and trhabit 
are partial and local—we dwell only in 
one spot, but we may reside at or tnha- 
otf many places. These words have 
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likewise a reference to the state of 
society. Abide and sojourn relate more 
properly to the wandering habits of 
men in a primitive state of society. 
Dweil, as implying a stay under a cover, 
is universal in its application; for we 
may dwell either in a palace, a house, 
a cottage, or any shelter. Leve, reside, 
and inhabit, are confined to a civilized 
state of society; the former applying 
to the abodes of the inferior orders, the 
latter to those of the higher classes. 
The word tnhalit is never used but in 
connection with the place inhabrted. 
The Easterns abode with each other, 
sojourned in a country, and dwelt in 
tents. The angels abode with Lot that 
night; Abram sojourned inthe land of 
Canaan; the Israelites dwelt in the 
land of Goshen. Savages either dwell 
in the cavities which nature has formed 
for them, or in some rude structure 
erected for a temporary purpose; but 
as men increase in cultivation they 
build places for themselves which they 
can inhabit: the poor have their cot- 
tages in which they can hve; the 
wealthy provide themselves with su- 
perb buildings in which they reside. 
From the first to the last of man’s abode on earth, 


the discipline must never be relaxed of guarding the 
heast from the dominion of passion. Buarr. 


By the Israelites’ sojourning in Egypt, God made 
way for their bondage there, and their bondage fora 
glorious deliverance through those prodigious mani- 
festations of the Divine power. Sourtu. 


Hence from my sight! Thy father cannot bear thee ; 

Fly with thy infamy to some dark cell, 

Where, on the contines of eternal night, 

Mourning, misfurtunes, cares, and anguish dreell. 
MASHINGER. 


Being obliged to remove my habitation, | was led 
a my evil yenius to aconvenicnt house inthe street 
where the nobility reside. JouHNnson. 


My good company, in the piace which I have the 
miafortune to mAabit, we understand not always 
those from whom good can be learned. 


ABILITY, CAPACITY. 


ABILITY, in French Aadbilzte, Latin 
habilitas, comes from aéle, habile, ha- 
bilis, and habeo to have, because pos- 
session and power are inseparable. CA- 
PACITY, in French capacité, Latin ca- 
pacitas, from capar and capio to receive, 
marks the abstract quality of being able 
to receive or hold. 

Ability is to capacity as the genus to 
the species. Adtitiy comprehends the 
power of doing in general, without speci- 
ying the quality or degree; capactty is 
a particular kind of abthty. Ability 
may be either physical or mental; ca- 
pacity, when said of persons, is mental 


JOHNSON. 


ABILITY. 


only. Abtlity respects action, capactt 

respects thought. Adtlty idaye cure 
poses something able tu be done; ca- 
pacity is a mental endowment, and 
alwuys supposes something ready to 
receive or hold. 


Riches are of no use if sickness take from us the 
alilily of enjoying them. Swirt. 


a 

In what [I have done I have rather na prone 
of my willingness and desire, than of Oy abe ty to 
do him (Sbakspeare) justice, Porg. 


The object is too big for our capacity when we 
would comprehend the circumference of a world. 
ADDISON, 


Ability is nowise limited in its ex- 
tent ; it may be small or great: capacity 
of itself always implies a positive and 
superior degree of power, although it 
may be modified by epithets to denote 
different degrees ; a boy of capactty will 
have the advantage over his school- 
fellows, particularly if he be classed 
with those of a dull capacity. 


St. Paul requireth learning in presbyters, yea 
such learning as doth enable them to exhort ino 
doctrine which is sound, and disprove them that 
gainsay it; what measure of alility in such things 
shall serve to make men capable of that kind of 
office, he duth not determine. Hooker. 


Sir Francis Bacon’s capacity seemed to have 
grasped ull that was revealed in bouks before. 
HUGHES. 
Abilities, when used in the plural 
only, is confined to the signification of 
mental endowments, and comprehends 
the operations of thought in general; 
capactty on the other hand is that pe- 
culiar endowment, that enlargement of 
understanding, that exalts the pussessor 
above the rest of mankind. any men 
have the abtlitees for managing the con- 
cerns of others, who would not have 
the capacity for condueting a concern 
of their own. We should not judge 
highly of that man’s abediites who 
could only mar the plans of others, but 
had no capacfty for conceiving and }-ro- 
posing any thing better in their stead. 
I grieve that our senate is dwindled into a schvol 


of rhetoric where men rise to display their abilities 
rather than to deliberate. Sir W. Jonzs. 


An heroic poem requires the accomplishment of 
sume great undertaking, which requires the duty of 
a soldier, and the capuctiy of a general. DrybDen. 


ABILITY, FACULTY, TALENT. 


Turse terms all agree in denoting a 
power. ABILITY is, as in the pre- 
ceding case, the general term. FA- 
CULTY, in Latin facultas, changed 
from facilitas and facio to do, sigmfy- 
ing doableness or an’ ability to do; 
and TALENT, in Latin talentum, a 
Greek coin exceeding one hundred 


ABILITY. 


pounds sterling, and employed figura- 
tively for a gift, possession, or power— 
denote definite kinds of power. 

Abihty relates to human power gene- 
rally, by which a man is enabled to 
act; it may vary in degree and quality 
with times, persons, and circumstances; 
health, strength, and fortune are abrli- 
ties; faculty is a gift of nature directed 
to a certain end, and following a cer- 
tain rule. An abtity may be acquired, 
and consequently is properly applied to 
individuals, an abiltty to speak extem- 
pore or an ability to write; but a 
faculty belongs to the species, as a 
faculty of speech, or of hearing, &c. 

Ability to teach by sermons is a grace which God 


doth bestow on them whom he maketh sufficient for 
the commendable discharge of their duty. Hooxer. 


No fruit our palate courts, or flower our smell, 
But on its fragrant bosom nations dwell, 
All form’d with proper ficulties to share 
The daily bounties of their Maker's care. 
JENNINGS, 

Ability being in general the power of 
doiny, may be applied in its unqualified 
sense to the whole species, without any 
distinction, 

Human ability ia an unequal match for the violent 
aud uuloreseen vicissitudes of the world. = Bair. 

Faculty is always taken in a re- 
stricted sense, although applied to the 
species. 

The vital faculty is that by which life is pre- 
aerved, and the ordinary functiorfs of speech are 


preserved ; the animal faculty is what conducts the 
operations of the mind. Quincy. 


Faculty and talent are both gifts of 
nature, but a fuculty is supposed to 
be given in an equal degree to all, a 
talent in an unequal degree; as the 
faculty of seeing, the talent of mimicry, 
the ¢alent for music; a faculty may 
be impaired by age, disease, or other 
circumstances, a /alent is improved by 
exercise. . 


Reason ia a noble faculty, and when kept within - 


its proper sphere, and applied to useful purposes, 
proves a means of exalting human creatures «lmost 


to the rank of superior beings. Brartirx. 
‘Tis not indeed my éalen? to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 

With wind and noise. Daypen. 


As all these terms may be applied to 
different objects, they are aptly enough 
used in the plural to denote so many 
distinct powers: abslittes denote all our 
powers generally, corporeal and men- 
tal, but more especially the latter; 
faculties relate to the ordinary powers 
of body and mind, as when we speak 
of a person’s retaining or losing his 
Jfaculites; talents relate to the particu- 
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lar gifls or powers which may serve a 
beneficial purpose, as to employ one's 
talents usefully. 


Amidst the agitations of popular yernment, 
occasions will sometimes be afforded for eminent 
abilities to break forth with peculiar lustre, Bua. 


It may be observed that young persons little 
acquainted with the world, and who have not been 
used toapprouch men m power, are commonly 
struck with an awe which takes away the free use 
of their faculties. Hunks. 


Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opinion, 
and deficiency of spirit marked his administration 
during an inglorious period of sixteen yeurs, from 
which England did not recover until the mediocrity 
of his ministerial ¢alents was controlled by the 
ascendency of Pitt. Coxe. 


ABILITY, DEXTERITY, ADDRESS. 


ABILITY is, as before observed (v, 
Ability, Capacity), a genera] term with- 
out any qualification, DEXTERITY, 
from dexter the right hand, signifying 
mechanical or manual facility; and 
ADDRESS, signifying a mode of ad- 
dress, are particular terms. Ability 
may be used to denote any degree, as 
to do according to the best of one’s 
ability, and it may be qualified to de- 
note a small degree of abslity. 

It is not possible for our small party and small 
ability to extend their operations so far as to be 
much felt among numbers, CowPrnn. 

Dexterity and address are positive 
degrees of ability. 

It is often observed that the race is won as much 


by the deztertty of the rider as by the vigour and 
fleetness of the animal. Eare or Baru. 


T could produce innumerable instances, from my 
own observation, of events imputed to the profound 
skill and address of a minister which in reality were 
either mere effects of negligence, weakness, humour, 
or pride, or at best the natural course of things 
left to themselves. Swirt. 

Ability is however frequently taken 
in a restricted sense for a positive de- 
gree of abthty, which brings it still 
nearer to the two other terms, from 
which it differs only in the application ; 
ability in this case refers to intellectual 
endowment generally dexterity relates 
to a particu'ar power or facility of exe- 
cuting, and address to a particular 
mode or manner of addressing oneself 
on particular occasions. Adshiy shows 
itself in the most important transac- 
tions, and the general conduct in the 
highest stations, as a minister of state 
displays his ability ; dexterity and ad- : 
dress are employed occasionally, the 
former in removing. difficulties and 
escaping dangers, the latter in improv- 
ing advantages and accommodating 
tempers; the former in directing the 
course of things, the latter in managing 
of men. a 
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The ability displayed by the commander was onl 
eyualied by the Your an adroitness of the resumes. 
ae SLARKE. 


fis wisdom, by often oracles from pl. was 
— seiner into a desteri ra rakes self = 
angers when ¢ tessed him, than into a provi- 
dence to scent h remove them afar off. HKacon. 


‘It was no sooner dark, than she conveyed into his 
room a young maid of no able figare, who 
waa one of her attendants, and did not want address 
to improve the opportuuity for the advancement of 
her fortune. Spxcraror. 


ABLE, CAPABLE, CAPACIOUS. 


Tuxse epithets, from which the pre- 
ceding abstract nouns are derived, have 
distinctions peculiar to themselves. 
Able and capable are applied to ordi- 
nary actions, but not always indiffer- 
ently, the one for the other: adle is 
said of the abilities generally, as a child 
is able or not able to walk; capable is 
said of one’s ability to do particular 
things, as to be capable of performing 
a great journey. Adle is said of that 
which one can do, as to be able to 
write or read; capable is said of that 
which either a person or a thing can 
take, receive, or hold; a person is 
capable of an office, or capable of great 
things; a thing is capable of improve- 
ment. 


Whom farre before did march, a goodly band 
OF tall young men, all able armes tv suund. 


Spenser, 


What measure of ability in such things shall serve 
to raake men capable of that kind of office, he doth 
not determine, Hooxrr. 


Able may be added to a noun by way 
of epithet, when it denotes a positive 
degree of ability, as an able com- 
mander, an adde financier. 

I look upon an able statesman out of business like 
a huge whale, that will endeavour to overturn the 


ship unless he has an empty cask to play with. 
TATLER. 


Capable may be used absolutely 
to express a mental power. 

. Look you how 
His form and cause conjoin 
Would make them capable. 

Capable and capacious, though de- 
rived from the same verb capto to take 
or receive, are distinguished from each 
other in vespect to the powers or pro- 
perties of the objects to which they are 
applied, capable being said of powers 
generally, ious only of the pro- 
perty of having amplitude of space, or 
@ power to take in or comprehend; as 
men are te of thought or reason, 
of life or death, &c.; a hall may be 
said to be capacious, or, figuratively, a 


le he glares; 
preaching to stones, 
SHAKePEARE. 
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tan has a capactuus mind. 


ABJURE 


His violecce thou fear’st not, being such 
As we, not capable of death or pain. Mruton 


If heaven to men such mighty thoughts would give, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive 


The vast infusion. Cow.zy 


TO ABJURE, RECANT, RETRACT, 
REVOKE, RECALL. 


ABJURE, in Latin abjuro, is com- 
pounded of the privative ab and juro 
to swear, signifying to swear to the 
contrary, or give up with an oath. 
RECANT, in Latin recanto, is com- 
pounded of the privative ve and cunto 
to sing or declare, signifying to unsay, 
to contradict by a counter declaralicn. 
RETRACT, in Latin retractus, parti- 
ciple of retraho, is compounded ‘of re 
back, and éraho to draw, signifying to 
draw back what has been Jet go. RE- 
VOKE and RECALL have the same 
original sense as recant, with this dif- 
ference only, that the word call, which 
is expressed also by voke, or in Latin 
voco, implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto to sing, 
which mav pass in solitude. We ab- 
jure a religion, we recant a doctrine, 
we retract a promise, we revoke a com- 
mand, we recall an expression, 

What has been so!emnly professed is 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a settled 

oint of behef is as publicly given up 

y recanting ; what has been pledged 
so as to gain credit_is contradicted by 
retracting ; what has been pronounced 
by an act of authority is rendered 
null by revocation; what has been 
are Dah through inadvertence or 
mistake is rectified by recatling the 
words, 

Although Archbishop Cranmer re- 
canted the principles of the Reformation, 
yet he soon after recalled his wurds, 
and died boldly for his faith. Henry 
IV. of France abjured Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinis's of his 

rotection. Louis XIV. drove many of 

is best subjects from France by re- 
vohing the edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to abjure their 
faith; the fear of shame or punishment 
leads them to recant their opinions; 
the want of principle dictates the re- 
tracting of one’s promise ; reason’ of 
state occasion the revoking of decrees; 
a love of precision commonly induces 
a speaker or writer to recall a fal 
expression. | : 


ABOLISH. 


The pootiff saw Britannia’s gniden fleece, 

Once wil his own, invest ber worthier sons ! 

Her verdant yalleys, and ber fertile plains, 

Yellow with grain, objure his hateful sway. 
SHENSTONE. 


A falee satire oucht to be recanted for the sake of 
lim whoee reputation may be injured JoHNsON. 


When any scholar will convince me that these 
were futile and malicions tales against Socrates, I 
will retract all credit in them, and thank him for 
the conviction. CUMBERLAND. 


What reason is there, but that those grants and 
privileges should be revoked, or reduced to their first 
intention ? Spansrx, 


That society hath before consented, without re- 
tukiag the same after. Hooker, 


Tis done, and since ’tis done “tis past recall, 
And since ‘tis past recall must be forgotten. 
Darypen. 


TO ABOLISH, ABROGATE, REPEAL, 
REVOKE, ANNUL, CANCEL. 


ABOLISH, in French abolir, Latin 
aboleo, is e ‘mpounded of a6 and oleo to 
lose the smell, signifying to lose every 
trace of former existence. ABRO- 
GATE, in French abroger, Latin ab- 
rogaius, participle of abrogo, com- 
pounded of ad and rogo to ask, signify- 
ing to ask away, or to ask that a 
thing may be done away; in allusion to 
the custom ofthe Romans, among whom 
no Jaw was valid unless the consent of 
the people was obtained by asking, and 
in like manner no law was unmade with- 
out asking their consent. REPEAL, 
in French rappeller, from the Latin 
words re and appello, signifies literally 
to call back or unsay what has been 
said, which is in like manner the origi- 
nal meaning of REVOKE. ANNUL, 
in French annuller, comes from nui, in 
Latin sAzl, signifying to reduce to 
nothing. CANCEL, in French cancel- 
ler, comes from the Latin cancello to cut 
crosswise, signifying to strike out crogs- 
wise, that is, to cross out. 

The word aboltsh conveys the idea of 
putting a total end to a thing, and is ap- 
plied properly to those things which 
have been long in existence, und firmly 
established: an adolition may he effected 
either by an act of power, as to abolish 
an institution, or an order uf men, and 
the like. : 

On the parliament’s part it was proposed thut all 


the bishops, deans, and chapters might be imme- 
diately away and abuilis CLARENDON. 


Or it may be a gradual act, or ef- 
fected by indirect means, as tu abolish 
a custom, practice, &c.. | 

The rip eryoompater wars between the English and 
Sects had then raised invincible jealousies and 
hate, which long-continued peace hath long since 
abolished. sim Joun Warwand 
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Allthe other terms have respect to 
the partial acts of men, in undoing that 
which ae brady done. Laws i either 
repealed ur abrogated, but A pee ng isa 
term of iaodern use applied to the acts 
of public councils or assemblies, where 
laws are made or unmade by the con- 
sent or open declaration of numbers, 
Abrogate is a term of less definite im- 
port ; to abrogate a law is to render it 
null by any act of the legislature; thus, 
the making of a new law may abrogate 
the old one. 


Ifthe Presbyterians should obtain their ends, I 
could not be sorry to find them mistaken in the point 
which they have most at heart, by the repeal of the 
test; | mean the benetit of employments. Swirr 


Solon abrogated all Dracu’s sanguinary laws cx- 
cept those that affected, murder. CuMBERLAND. 


Revoking is an act of individual au- 
thority - edicts are revoked ; annulling 
isan actof discretion, as official pro- 
ceedings or private contracts are an- 
nulled ; cancelling is a species of an- 
nulling, as in the case of cancelling 
deeds, bonds, obligations, &c. None 
can abrogute but those who have the 
power to make. Any one who has the 
power to give his word may also revoke 
it, if he see reason sotodo. Any one 
who can bind himself or others, by any 
deed or instrument, may annué or ren- 
der this null and void, provided it be 
done fur a reasonable cause, and in the 
proper manner. As cancelling serves 
to blot out or obliterate what has been 
written, it may be applied to what is 
blotted out of the memory. It is a vo- 
luntary resignation of right or demand 
which one person has upon another, 

When we abrogate a law as being {ll made, the 
whole cause for which it was made still remaining, 


do we not herein revoke our own deed, and upbraid 
ourselves with folly ? Hooker, 


I will annul, 

By the high power with waich the laws invest me, 
ose guilty forms in which you have centrapp'd, 
Barely entrapp'd, to thy detested nuptials, 
My queen betroth’d. THomaon. 


This hour make friendships which he breaks the next, 
And every breach supplies a vile pretext, 

Basely to cancel all concessions past, 
If in a thousand you deny the last. CunmprRianp, 


ABOMINABLE, DETESTABLE) EXE- 
CRABLE. . ra 


THE primitive idea of tise terms, 
agreeable to their derivatign, is that of 
badness in the highest degree; convey- 
ing by themselves the stedngest signifi- 
cation, and excluding the necessity for 
every other modifying epithet. —s., 

The ABOMINA: thing excites. 
aversion; the DE'P2AZSTABLE thing 
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hatred and revulsion; the EXECRA- 
BLE thing, indignation and horror. 

These sentiments are expressed against 
what is abominable by strong ejacula- 
tions, against what is detestable by ani- 
madversion and reprobation, and against 
what is execrable by imprecations and 
anathemas. . 

In the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
expreasing Jess than detestable, and that 
less than erecrable. This gradation is 
sufficiently illustrated in the following 
example. Dionysius, the tyrant, having 
been informed that a very aged woman 
prayed to the gods every day for his pre- 
servation, and wondering that any of his 
subjects should be so interested for his 
safety, inquired ofthis woman respecting 
the motives of her conduct, to which she 
replied, “In my infancy I lived under 
an abominable prince, whose death | de- 
sired; but when he perished, he was suc- 
ceeded by a detestable tyrant worse than 
himself. 1 offered up my vows for his 
death also, which were in like manner 
answered; but we have since had a worse 
tyrant than he. This execrable monster 
is yourself, whose life I have prayed for, 
lest, if it be possible, you should be suc- 
ceeded by one even more wicked.” 

The exaggeration conveyed by these 
expressions has given rise to their abuse 
in vulgar discourse, where they are often 
employed indifferently te serve the hu- 
mour of the speaker. 

This abominable endeavour to suppress or lessen 


every thing thatis praiseworthy is as frequent among 
the men as among the women. STEELE, 


Nothing can atone for the want cf modesty, with- 
out which beauty is ungraceful, and wit oes 
TEELE. 


All vote to leave that execrable shore, 
Polluted with the blued of Pulydore, 


ABOVE, OVER, UPON, BEYOND. 


WueEn an object is ABOVE another, 
it exceeds it in height ; when itis OVER 
another, it extends along its superior 
surface; when it is UPON another, it 
comes in contact with its superior sur- 
face; when itis BEYOND another, it 
lies at a greater distance. Trees fre- 
quently grow above a wall, and some- 
times the branches hang over the wall, 
or rest upon it, but they seldom stretch 
much beyond it. 


8o when with crackling flames a caldron fries, 


The bubbling waters from the bottom rise, . 
Above the brim they force their fler 
Black vapaurs climb aloft and cloud 


Drypen 


way, 


the day. 
iagnal: 


¢ 
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The geese fly u'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in os 
RYLEN 


As I did stand my watch epun the bill 
{I look'd toward Birnam, and anou methonghit 
The wood began to move, SHAKSYEARE 


He that sees a dark and shady grova 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the sky. 
Asraexr 

In the figurative sense the “first is 
mostly employed to convey the idea of 
superiority ; the second of au hority ; the 
third of immediate influence; and the 
fourth of extent. Every one should be 
above falsehood, but particularly those 
who are set over others, who may have 
an influence on their minds beyond all 
calculation, 

The public power of all societies is above every 
soul contained in the same societies, Hcoxer 


The charch has over her, bishops able to silence 
the factious, uo less by their preaching than their 
authority. Sourn. 


This is thy work, Almighty Providence, 
Whose power beyond the stretch of human thought 
Revolves the orbs of empire. THOMSON. 


TO ABRIDGE, CURTAIL, CONTRACT, 


ABRIDGE, in French abréger, Latin 
abbreviare, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ab and breviare, from brevis 
short, signifying to make short. CUR- 
TAIL, in French courte short and tatller 
to cut, signifies to diminish in length by 
entting. CONTRACT, in Latin con- 
tractus, participle of contraho, is com- 
pounded of con and traho, signifying to 
draw close together. 

By abridging, in the figurafive as 
well as the literal sense, the quantity is 
diminished ; by curtailing, the measure 
or number is reduced; by contracting, 
the compass is reduced. Privileges are 
abridged, pleasures curtailed, and powers 
contracted. tis ungenerous to abridge 
the liberty of any one, or curtail him 
of his advantages, while he makes no 
improper use of them; otherwise it is 
advisable, in order to contract his 
means of doing mischief. 


This would very much abridge the lover’s pains iu 
this way of writing a letter, as it would enable him 
to express the most useful and significant words with 
a single touch of the needle. ADDISON. 


I remember several ladies who were once very near 
seven feet high, that at present want some in-hes of 
five: how they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn. Appison, 


He that rises up early and goes to bed late only to 
receive addresses is really as much tied and abr 
in his freedum as he that waits all that time to pre- 
sentone. Sour i. 


God has given no man a body as strong as his 
petites; but has corrected the boundlessness of his 
soluptuous desires, by stinting his strength and cun- 
tracting his capacities. Sour 


ABRIDGEMENT. 


ABRIDGEMENT, COMPENDIUN, 
EPITOME, DIGEST, SUMMARY, 
ABSTRACT. 


Tue first four terms are applied to a 
distinct work, the two latter to parts of 
a work, 

An ABRIDGEMENT is the reduc- 
tion of a work into a smaller compass. 
A COMPENDIUM is a general and 
concise view of any science, as peogra- 
phy or astronomy. An EPITOMEisa 
compressed view of al] the substantial 
parts of a thing, or in other words, the 
whole of any matter brought into a small 
compass. A DIGEST isany materials 
diges'ed in order. A SUMMARY 
zomprehends the heads and subdivisions 
ofa work. An ABSTRACT includes a 
brief but comprehensive view of any par- 
ticular proceeding. Aéridgements often 
surpass the originals in value when they 
are made with judyment. Compendiums 
are fitted for young persons to commit 
ty) memory on commencing the study of 
any science. There is perhaps not a 
better epttome than that of the Univer- 
sal History by Bossuet, nor a better dz- 
gest than that of the laws made by order 
of Justinian, Systematic writers give 
oceasional summartes of what they have 
been treating upon. It is necessary to 
make abstracts of deeds or judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

I shall lay before my readers an abridyement of: 
some few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they 


will in time accu-tom themselves to dream a little 
more to the purpose. SPECTATOR. 


Indexes and dictionaries are the compendium of 
ail knowledge. Porr. 


From hence (as Servius remarks) Virgil touk the 
hint of his Silenus, the subject of whose song is so 
exact an epitome of the contents of the Metamorpho- 
ses of Ovid, that amongst the ancient titles of that 
eclogue, the Mctamorphosis was one =WARBURTON, 


If we had a complete dige:t of Hindu and Ma- 
homm dan laws, after the model of Justinian’s cele- 
brated Pandects, we should rarely be at a loss for 
rrinciples and rules of law applicable to the cases 

fore us. Sir W. Jones. 


As the Theseida, upon which Chaucer’s Knight's 
Tale is founded, is very rarely to be met with, it may 
not be unpleasing to the reader to see here a short 
summary of it. TYBawaitt. 


Though Mr. Halhed performed his part with fide- 
ity, yet the Persiun interpreter had supplied him 
only with a loose, injudicious epitome of the original] 
Sanscrit; in which abstract many essential passages 
are omitted. Ste W. Jones. 


Epitome and abstract are taken for 
other objects, which contain within a 
small compass the essence of a thing. 

The face 1s the rpitome of the whole mun, and 


the eyes are as it were the epitome of the face. 
Hucnzs. 


ABRUPT. lt 
Rut man the abstract 
Of all perfeetion, which the workmanship 
Of heaveo hath modelled, in himself contains 
Passions of several qualities. Fonp 


ABRUPT, RUGGED, ROUGH. 


ABRUPT, in Latin abruptus, parti- 
ciple of abrumpo to break off, signifies 
the state of being broken off. RUGGED, 
in Saxon Arugge, comes from the Latin 
rugosus, full of wrinkles. ROUGH is 
in Saxon rech, high German rauh, low 
German rug, Dutch ruzg, in Latin re- 
dts uneven. 

These words mark different degrees 
of unevenness, What is abrupt has 
greater cavities and protuberances than 
what is rugged; what is rugged has 
greater irregularities than what is rougA. 
In the natural sense abrupt is opposed 
to what is unbroken, rugged to what is 
even, and rough to what is smooth. A 
precipice is abrupt a path is rugged, a 
plank is rough. The abrupiness of a 
body is generally occasioned by a violent 
concussion and separation of its parts; 
ruggedness arises trom natural, but less 
violent causes ; roughness is mostly a 
natural property, although sometimes 
produced by friction. 


The precipice arart 
Projecting horror on the blackened flood, 
Softens at thy return. Tuomson's SUMMER. 


The evils of this life appear like rocks and preci- 
pices, rugged and barren ata distance; but at our 
nearer approach we find them little fruitful spots. 

SPxcra Tor, 


The common, overgrown with forn, and rough 

With prickly gorse, that shapeless and deformed, 

And dangeruus to the touch, has yot its bloom. 
Cowrer. 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria’s black gulf, and vexes it with storms, 
The stubborn virtue of his soul can move. Frawncus 


In the figurative or extended applica 
tion, the distinction is equally clear. 
Words and manners are abrupt when 
they are sudden and unconnected; the 
temper is rugged which is exposed to 
frequent ebullitions of angry humour ; 
actions are rough when performed with 
violence and incaution. An abrupt be- 
haviour is the consequence of an agitated 
mind; a rugged disp»sition is inherent 
in the character; a rough deportment 
arises from an undisciplined state of 
feeling. An habitual steadiness and 
coolness of reflection is best fitted to 
prevent or correct any abrupinese of 
manners; a cultivation of the Christian 
temper cannot fail of smoothing down al) 

edness of humour; an intercourse 
with polished society will inevitrbly - 
refine down all roughness of behaviour, 


12 ABSENT. 
My lay craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt de 


SHAKSPE ARE. 


The greatest favours to such an one can ne‘ther 
soften nor win upon him, ueither melt nor endear 
iim, but leave him as hard and rugged as are 

= oUuUTH. 


Kind words prevent a good deal of that prrverse- 
ness which ruxgh and imperious usage often pro- 
duces in gencrous minds. Locxg. 


TO ABSCOND, STEAL AWAY, SE- 
CRETE ONE’S SELF. 


ABSCOND, in Latin abscondo, is 
compounded of abs and condo, signify- 
ing to hide from the view, which is the 
original meaning of the other words; 
to abscond is to remove one’s self for the 
sake of not being discovered by those 
with whom we are acquainted. To 
STEAL AWAY is to get away so as to 
elude observation. To SECRETE 
ONE'S SELF is to get into a place of 
secrecy without being perceived. 

Dishonest men abscond, thieves steal 
away when they dread detection, and 
fugitives secrete themselves. Those who 
abscond will have frequent occasion to 
steal away, and still more frequent oc- 
casion to secrete themselves. 


ABSENT, ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT, 
DIVERTED, DISTRACTED. 


ABSENT, in French adseuté,. Latin 
absens, comes from ab from and sum to 
be, signifying away or at a distance from 
wil ebjects, ABSTRACTED, or AB- 

~STRACT, in French abstratt, Latin ab- 
stractus, participle of abstraho, or ab 
from and traho to draw, signifies drawn 
or separated from all objects. DI- 
VERTED, in French diveritir, Latin 
diverto, compounded of d? or dts asun- 
der, and verio tu turn, signifies turned 
aside from the object that is present. 
DISTRACTED of course implies drawn 
asunder by different objects. 

A want of proper attention is implied 
in all these terms, but in different de- 
grees and under different circumstances. 
Absence of mind is either a state or a 
ele &@ man may be occasionally aé- 
en ® 


T have hardly seen a line from any of these gen- 
tlemen, but spoke them as absent from what they 
were doing, as they profess they are when they come 
into company. SPECTATOR. 


Or aman may contract an habitual 
ebsence, either from pro‘ound study, or 
from any other less commendable cause. 


Nothing is so incompatible with politeness as any 
trick of absence of min Bak. or CmatTwam. 


« Abstraction denotes a state, and for 
-the most part, a temporary state. 


ARSOLVE. 


He would begin the ceremony again, and havin 
gone through T hreak from his abstraction, wal 
riskly on, and join hia companions. Buswrut, 
The term absent simply implies not 
present with one’s mind, not observant 
of present objects, but it does not neces- 
sarily imply thinking on any thing; a 
man may be absent who is thinking on 
nothing. 
Theophrastus called one who barely rehearsed his 


speech, with his eyes fixed, au “absent actor.” 
livones 


Abstracted, on the other hand, de- 
notes a deep thought on something not 
present. 

That space the evil one abstracted stuod. 
From his own evil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good. M 

Abstract may in poetry be used in 
the sense of abstracted. 

Abstract ag in a trance, methought I saw, 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the shape, 


Still glorious, before whom awake I stood. 
Miron. 


ILTON, 


Absent and abstracted denote an ex- 
clusion of present objects ; diverted and 
distracted, a misapplied attention to pre- 
sent objects, or to such objects as do not 
demand attention. An absent man 
never has his body and mind in the 
same place; the abstracted man is lost 
in thinking ; a man whois easily diverted 
seeks to take an interest in every passing 
object; a distracted man 1s unable to 
think properly on any thing: it may be 
good to be sometimes diverted. 

The mind is refrigerated by interruption; the 
thoughts are diverted trom the principal subject; 


the reader is weary he knows not why. 
JoHNSON’s PREFACE TO SHAKSPEALE. 


It is bad at any time to be dtstracied, 
particularly when it arises from passivn. 


He used to rave for his Marianne, and call upon 
her iu his distracted fits. ADDISON. 


TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT. 


ABSOLVE, in Latin adsolvo, is com- 
pounded of ab from and solvo to loose, 
signifying to loose from that with which 
one is bound. ACQUIT, in French 
acquitter, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ac or ad, and qutt, quitter, 
in Latin qutetus quiet, signifying to 
make easy by the removal of a charge. 

These terms imply. the setting free 
from guilt or its consequences. .45- 
solving may sometimes be applied to 
offences against the laws of man, but 
more frequently to offences against 
God; acquttiing applies solely to of- 
fences against man. The conscience 
is released by absolution; the body, 


ABSOLVE. 


goods, or reputation, are set free by an 

acqutital, — 

Yet to be secret, makes not sin the less: 

*Tis only hidden from the vulgar view, 

Maintains indeed the reverence due to princes, 

But not absolves the oonscience from the crime 
RYDEN. 


The fault of Mr. phn was rather negligence 
- than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard Steele must like- 
wise be acquitted of severity; for who is there that 
cau patiently bear contempt from one whom he has 
relieved and supported ? JoHNSON. 


TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT, CLEAR. 


ABSOLVE in this case, as distin- 
guished from the former article, (v. To 
absolve,) is extended to all matters af- 
fecting the conscience generally. AC- 
QUIT (vw. To absolve, acquit) and 
CLEAR in the sense of making clear 
or free from, are applied to every ining 
which may call for blame, or the im- 
putation of what is not right. A per- 
son may be ahsolved from his oath, 
acquitted or pronounced quit of every 
charge, and cleared from every impu- 
tation. . 


Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath 
And the act ill, 1 am absolu'd by both. WALLER. 


Those who are truly learned will acquit me in 
this point, in which I have been so far from offend- 
ing, that I have been scrupulous poral to a fault 
in quoting the authors of several passages which I 
might have made my own. ADDISON. 


He ect himself with very great zeal to clear the 
Romish church of idolatry. Burnete 


ABSOLUTE, DESPOTIC, ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 


ABSOLUTE, in Latin abdsolutus, 
participle of absolvo, signifies absolved 
or set at liberty from all restraint as it 
regards persons; unconditional], unli- 
mited, as it regards things. DE- 
SPOTIC, from despot, in Greek dsororn 
a master or lord, implies being like a 
lord, uncontrolled. ARBITRARY, in 
French arbttratre, from the Latin arbt- 
trium will, implies belonging to the will 
of one independent of that of others. 
ee signifies being like a 
yrant. , 

Absolute power is independent of and 
superior to all other power: an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men but things; he is above all law 
except what emanates from himself. 
When this absolute power is assigned 
to any one according to the constitution 
of a government, it is despotic. De- 

otte power is therefore something less 
than afsolute power: a prince is ahso- 
lute of himself; he is despotic by the 
consent of others. In the early ages 


attempts to regulate. 


ABSOLUTE. 18 
of society monarchs were absolute, and 
among the Eastern nations they still 
retain the absolute form of government, 
though much limited by established 
usage. In the more civilized stages of 
pone Y the power of despots has been 
considerably restricted by prescribed 
laws, insomuch that despotism is now 
classed among the regular forms of 
government. 


An honest private man often grows cruel and 
abanduned when converted into an aleeities prince. 
DDISON. 


Such an history as that of Suetonius is to me an 
unanswerable argument against despotic power. 
Appison. 


Absolute is a term ofa general appli- 
cation in the sense of absolved or freed 
from all control or limit; in this sense 
God is said to be absolute. 

Unerring power! 


Supreme and absolute, of these your ways 


You render no account. Li1L1.0, 


Sometimes it is applied either to the 
power itself or to the exercise of power, 
as absolute rule or dominion ; despotic 
is likewise applied to the exercise of the 
power as all as the power itself, as de- 
spolic sway ; et and tyrannical 
are used only in this last application: 
the latter is always taken in a bud sense, 
the former sometimes in an indifferent 
sense. With arbitrariness is associated 
the idea of caprice and selfishness. 
With tyranny is associated the idea of 
oppression and injustice. Among the 

reeks the word rvupavvog, a tyrant, 
implied no more than what we now 
understand by despot, or more properly, 
one who gained the supreme power in 
a republic; but from the natural abuse 
of such power, it has acquired the sig- 
nification now attached to it, namely, 
of exercising power to the injury of 
another. If absolute power come into 
the hands of any one man or body of 
men, it is fair to expect that it will be 
used arbitrarily. In despotic govern- 
ments the tyrannical proceedings of 
the subordinate officers are often more 
intolerable than those of the prince. 

The pre of the viceroy is very absolute; be hus 
not only the command of all the military force in 


the kingdom, but likewise presides with unbounded 
authority in all civil tribunals. BRyYDOonr., 


Whatever the will commands, the whoje man must 
ad: the empire of the will over all the facultics 
being absolutely overruling sud despotic. _Sovrn 

Ae an arbitrary proceeding 1 mean one conducted 
by the private ee or feelings of the man who 

Burks. 
Our sects a more tyrannic power assume, 
And would for scorpions change the rod of Rome. 


Roscum MUR, 


14 ABSORB. 


TO ABSORB, SWALLOW UP, INGULF, 
ENGROSS, IMBIBE. 


ABSORB, in French absorber, Latin 
absorbeo, is compounded of ab and 
sorbeo to sup up, in distinction from 
SWALLO UP; the former denoting 
a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
sudden envelopement of the whole 
object. The excessive heat of the sun 
alhsorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies 
animal and vegetable. The gaming 
table is a vortex in which the principle 
of every man is swallowed up with his 
estate. INGULF, compounded of tn 
and gulf, signifies to be inclosed ina 
great gulf, which is a strong figurative 
representation for being swallowed up. 
As it applies to grand and sublime 
objects, it is used only in the higher 
style. 


The rays of the sun are reflected by a white body, 
and absorbed by a black one. Bacon, 


Surely the bare remembrance that a man was for- 
morly rich or great cannot make him at all happier 
there, where an infinite happiness or an infinite 
misery shall equally swallow up the sense of these 
poor felicitius. Sout. 


[ngulf'd, all helps of art we vainly try 
To weather leeward shores alas! too nigh. 
FALCONER. 


ENGROSS, which is compounded of 
the French words en gros whole, signi- 
fies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
swallow up the profits of others. In 
the moral application therefore it is 
very analogous to absorb. The mind is 
absorbed in the contemplation of any 
subject when all its powers are so bent 
upon it as not to admit distraction. 
The mind is engrossed by any subject 
eWhen the thoughts of it force them- 
selves upon ifs contemplation to the 
exclusion of others which should en- 
gage the attention. 


Absorted in that immensity I see, 


I shrink abased, and yet aspire to thee. Cowprr. 


Those two great things that so engross the desires . 


and argue of both the nobler and ignobler sort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion, namely, wisdom 
and pleasure. Sours. 


Absorb conveys the idea not only of 
taking from something, but also of 
taking to itself; engross conveys the 
idea only of taking to itself, but that to 
the exclusion of others; a certain sub- 
ject ‘absorde the faculties, and meta- 
phorically, the roots of plants adsorb 
moisture; @ person engrosses the con- 
versation so that others cannot take a 


part.in it. 


ABSTAIN. 


From the earliest accounts of the Greeks to thelr 
tion into the Roman empire, we cannot jaiga 

that their intestine divisions consumed less than 
millions of their inhabitants. Borge. 


This inoonvenience the itician must expect 
from others, as well as they have felt from him, un- 
leas he thinks that he can exgross thie principle to 
himself. and that others cannot be as false and 
atheistical as himself. Souru. 


Absorb, and IMBIBE from ¢n and 
bibo ‘o drink, both imply the taking in 
by a gradual process; but the former 
includes the idea of being taken in so 
as to be lost, the latter that of being 
taken in so as to form a part of that by 
which it is received, 

I have been tempted to think that they (the 


comets) did not return at all, but were abso: bed in 
the body of the sun. BRryDonx, 


As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and with'ring 
flowers, 
Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial showers, 
Thus to man’s grateful soul from Heav’n descend 
The mercies of his Father, Lord, and Friend. 
Str W. Jones, 


So in the improper application, an 
idea absorbs the mind, and the mind 
ambibes the idea. : 

The agreeable proxpect of soon meeting absorbed 
all melancholy thoughts, Brypone. 


The colonies had formed within themselves as- 
semblies so exceedingly resembling a parliament in 
all their functions and power, that it was impossible 
pe should not tmbibe some opiniun of a similar 
authority. Burge. 


TO ABSTAIN, FORBEAR, REFRAIN. 


ABSTAIN, in French abstenir, Latin 
abstineo, is compounded of ad or abs 
from, and teneo to keep, signifying fo 
keep one’s self from a thing. FOR- 
BEAR is compounded of the prepo- 
sition tor, or from, and the verb to bear 
or carry, signifying to carry or take 
one’s self from athing. REFRAIN, in 
French refréner, Latin refr@no, is com- 
pounded of re back, and freno, from 
Jrenum a bridle, signifying to keep 
back as it were by a bridle, to bridle in. 

All these terms imply the omission 
to do any thing, but vary in the cir- 
cumstances and in the motives for the 
omission. To abstain is the general 
term, to forbear and refrain are par- 
ticular modes of abstaining. Abstatn- 
ing is an act that may require no self- 
denial, nor oppose any inclination; 
JSorbearing and refraining both imply 
a certain degree of opposition to the 
will or inclination, the Jatter much 
more than the former. We abstain 
from doing indifferent things from mo- 
tives of convenience, as to abstain from 
speaking upon a particular subject, or 


ABSTINENCE. 


we abstain from important matters 
from a sense of duty, as “to abstain 
from the appearance of evil.” We for- 
hear from prudence or duty to do that 
which we have motives for doing; as 
we forbear to do an injury tones in 
return for an injury. e refratn, 
from the same motives, from doing that 
which we are strongly inclined or 1m- 
pelled to do, as to refrain from ex- 
pressing the feelings of the moment. 

A little wisdom and an easie observation were 
enough to make all men that love themselves to 


ebstatn from such diet which does not nourish. 
TAYLOR. 


By forbearing to do what may be innocently done, 
we may add hourly new vigour and resolution, and 
secure the power of resistance when pleasure or in- 
terest shail tend their charms to guilt. JouNsON. 


These words are often coupled with 
a negative, to show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when 
it is said, “I cannot abstain from the 
gratification,” or “I cannot forbear 
mentioning,” &c., or “she was so af- 
feeted that she could not refrain” from 
tears. 

Though a person cannot abstain from being weak, 
he may from being wicked, ADDISON. 


We are so used and accustomed to this imperfec- 
tion iu ourselves, that we canuot forbear in sume 
measure ascribing it to him in whum there is no 
shadow of imperfection. ADDISON. 


If we conceive a being, created with all his facul- 
ies and senses, to open his eyes in a most delightful 
plain, to view fur the first time the serenity of the 
sky, the splendour of the sun, the verdure af the 
elds and woods, the glowing colours of the flowers, 
we can hardly believe it possible that he should 
refrain from bursting into an ecstasy of joy, and 
pouring out his praises to the Creator of those won- 
. ders. 81 W. Jones. 


Abstaning as a religious duty is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food or 
otherwise which are prohibited; as it 
is the part of the Mahometan faith to 
abstain from wine ; forbeartng is mostly 
said of that which concerns others. 
Every one is too liable to offend, not 
to have motives for forbearing to deal 
harshly with the offences of others. 

As for fusting and abstinence, which is many times 


very helpful and subservient to the ends of religion, 
there is no such extraordinary trouble in it if it be 


discreetly managed. TinLotson. 
The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to furbear, 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity and perhaps forgive. Cowprr. 


ABSTINENCE, FAST. 


ABSTINENCE is a general term, 
applicable to any object from which we 
abstain; FAST is a species of absti- 
nence, namely, an abstaining fiom food. 


ABSTINENT. 1d 


The general term is likewise used in the 
particular sense, to imply a partial ab- 
stinence from particular food; but fast 
signifies an abstinence from food alto- 
gether. 

Fridays are appointed by the Church as days of 


abstinence; and Goud Friday as a day of frst. 
TAYLOR. 


T am verily persuaded thatifa whole people were 
to enter into a course of abstinence, and eat nothing 
but water gruel for a fortnight, it would abate the 
rage and animosity of parties. Such a would 
have the natural tendency to the procuring of those 


ends for which a fast is proclaimad. ADDIsun. 
ABSTINENT, SOBER, ABSTEMIOUS, 
TEMPERATE. 


ABSTINENT (v. To abstain) re- 
spects every thing that acts on the 
senses, and in a limited sense applies 
particularly to solid food. SOBER, 
from the Latin sobrius, or sebrius, that 
is, sine ebrius, not drunk, implies an 
abstinence from excessive drinking. 
ABSTEMIOUS, from the Latin ahste- 
mius, compounled of abs and temetum 
wine, imphes the abstaining from wine 
or strong liquor in general. TEM- 
PERATE, in Latin temperatus, par- 
ticiple of tempero to moderate or regu- 
late, implies @ well regulated abstinence 
in all manner of sensual indulgence. 

The first of these terms is generic, 
the rest specific. We may he ahst- 
nent without being sober, sober without 
being abstemious, and all together 
without being femperate. An abstt- 
nent man does not eat or drink so much 
as he could enjov; a sober man may 
drink much without being affected ; 
an ahstemious man drinks nothing 
strong; a temperate man enjoys all 
in a due proportion. A_ particular 
passion may cause us to be abstinent 
either partially or totally: sobriety 
may often depend upon the strength 
of the constitution, or be prescribed by 
prudence: necessity may dictate ab- 
stemtousness, but nothing short of a 
well-disciplined mind will enable us to 
be zemperate. 


To set the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abstinence, which one of the fathers observes to be 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. 

: JOHNSON 


Cratinus carried his love of wine to such an ex 
cess, that he got the name of QiAewores, launching 
out in praise of drinking, and rallying all sobriety 
out of countenance. CUMBERLAND 


The strongest oaths are straw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ bluod ; be more abstemions, | . 
Or else good night your vow, — SHAKsreaRs. 


46. ABSTRACT. 


If we cousiler the life of these ancient sages, 
part of whose philosophy consisted iva tem- 
perate and abstemious course 0 life, one would think 
the life of a philosopher and the life of a man w:-re 
of two different dates, Appison. 


TO ABSTRACT, SEPARATE, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 


ABSTRACT, v. absent. SEPA- 
RATE, in Latin separatus, participle cf 
separo, is compounded of se and paro 
to dispose apart, sipmiy ink to put 
things asunder, or at a distance from 
each other. DISTINGUISH, in French 
distinguer, Latin distinguo, is com- 
pounded of the separative preposition 
dis and tingo to tinge or colour, signi- 
fying to give different marks to things, 
by which they may be known from each 
other. 

- Abstract, as compared with the other 
terns, is used in the moral sense only: 
separate mostly in a physical sense : dis- 
tinguish either in @ moral or physical 
sense: we abstract what we wish to re- 
gard particularly and individually ; we 
separate what we wish not to be united ; 
we distinguish what we wish not to 
confound. The mind performs the of- 
fice of abstraction for itself; separating 
and distinguishing are exerted on ex- 
ternal objects. Arrangement, place, 
time, and circumstances serve to sepa- 
rate: the ideas formed of things, the 
outward marks attached to them, the 
ae attribuied to them, serve to 

tstinguish. By the operation of ad- 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
multitude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed from 
each other by distance of place; in the 
act of atstingutshing objects are dis- 
covered to be similar or dissimilar. 

Qualities are abstracted from the sub- 
jects in which they are inherent; coun- 
tries are separated by mountains or 
seas; their inhabitants are distinguish- 
ed by their dress, language, or manners. 
The mind is never less abstracted from 
one’s friends than when separated from 
them by immense oceans: it requires a 
keen eye to distinguish objects that 
bear a great resemblance to each other, 
Volatile persons easily abstract their 
minds from the most solemn scenes to 
fix them on trifling objects that pass 
before them: an unsocial temper leads 
some men to separate themselves from 
all their companions: an absurd am- 
bition leads others to distingutsh them- 
selves by their eccentricities, 


ABSTRACTION. 


We ought to adsrra:t our minds from the ob-erva 
tion of an excellence in those we converse with, till 
we have received some good information of the dis- 
position of their minds. Srrxte 


Fontenelle, in his peneayri on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, cioses a long eaumerativn of that philosopher's 
virtues and attainments with an ob-ervation that h+ 
was not disinguished from other men by any singu- 
larity either natural or affected. JONNBUN. 


It is an eminent instance of Newton's papery 
a 


‘to the rest of mankind, that he was able to yp f) 
now- 


knowlege from those weuknesses by which 


ledge is generally disgraced. 
ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT. 
ABSTRACTED, as in the former 


JuHNSON. 


_case (v. Absent), is properly applied 


to persons or things personal. AB- 
STRACT, which is but a contraction 
of the former, is most commonly used 
to denote the qualities of things. A 
person is suid to be abstrarted who is 
in a state of abstraction; or a person 
may lead an abstracted life or cuurse 
of life, or follow an abstracted theory, 
when the mind |is altogether abstracted 
from external or sensible objects; a 
thing 4s said to be abstract which is 
formed by the operation of abstraction 
or abstracted thinking, as an abstruct 
idea, which is adstracted or separated 
by the mind from the objects to which 
they belong or inhere; whiteness js an 
abstract idea, because it is conceived 
in the mind abstracted from snow, a 
wall, or any other substance that is 
white. 


A youthful passion for abstracted devotion should 
not be encourag JOHNSON. 


It is indeed diffeult, perhaps impossible, to give 
limits to the mere abstract competence of the sn- 
preme power. Burks. 


ABSTRACTION, ALIENATION, 
ESTRANGEMENT. 


ABSTRACTION expresses the state 
of being xbstracted as to one’s mind 
or person from any object generally. 
ALIENATION, the state of being 
alienated as to one’s affections from 
others. ESTRANGEMENT, the state 
af being a stranger or unknown to 
others. Abstraction expresses less than 
alienation or estrangement ; il is simply 
the abstaining to tuke a part with 
others in any matter, as an abstraction 
from the world, its cares, pursuits, and 
pleasures. Alienation and estrange- 
ment both suppose an altered state of 
mind towards any object: altenatton 
is where the heart and affections he- 
come alien or strange to that on which 
they have been or ought to be fixed, 
estrangement is where the person be- 
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comes distant from that with which one 
has been or ought to be intimafe. 
dark presages of the night proceed from 
day latsin power of tos ccsal Gene her abstraction, 
or from the operation of subordinate spirits, has been 
a dispute. Appison. 
One is said to be abstracted from the 
thing, but afienated or estranged from 
the person or the thing. 
The rough and impetuous manners of Townshend 
began to alienate the king and disgust the queen. 


Upon this latter marriage the Lord Mandeville 
totaliy estranged himself from court, CLARENDON. 


TO ABUSE, MISUSE. 


ABUSE, in Latin abusus, participle 
of abutor, compounded of ad trom, and 
utor to use, signifies fo use away or 
wear away with using; in distinction 
from MISUSE, which signifies to use 
amiss. 

Every thing is aused which receives 
any sort of injury; it is mesused, if not 
used at all, or turned to a wrong use. 
Young people are too prone to abuse 
hooks for want of setting a proper value 
on their contents; they do not always 
avoid misusing them in their riper 
years, when they read for amusement 
only instead of improvement. Money 
is abused when it is clipped, or its value 
any way lessened; it 1s misused when 
it is spent in excess and debauchery. 

I know no evil so great as the abuse of the under- 


standing, and yet there is no one vice more common. 
STEcLE. 


God requires not men to wrong or misuse their 
faculties for him, nor to lie to others or themselves 
tor his aake. Locrr, 


ABUSE, INVECTIVE. 


ABUSE (v. To abuse) is here taken 
in the metaphorical application for ill- 
treatment of persons by the use of 
harsh words. INVECTI E, from the 
Latin tnzveho, signifies to bear upon or 
against. Harsh and unseemly censure 
is the idea common to these terms ; but 
the former is employed more properly 
against the person, the latter against 
the thing. Abuse is addressed to the 
individual, and mostly by word of 
mouth; tnveckve is communicated 
mostly by writing. Abuse is dictated 
by anger, which throws off all con- 
straint, and violates all decency; sn- 
vecteve is dictated by party spirit, or an 
intemperate warmth of feeling in mat- 
ters of opinion Aduse is always re- 
sorted to by the vulgar in their private 
quarrels; tnvective is the ebuillition of 
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zeal and ill nature in public coneerns, 
The more rude and ignorant the man, 
the more liable he is to indulge in 
abuse; the more restless and opiniated 
the partisan, whether in religion or 
politics, the more ready he is to deal 
In swvective. 

At an entertainment given by Pisistratus tu some 
of his intimates, Thrasippus, a man of violent pas-. 
sion and inflamed with wine, took some occasion, 


not recorded, to break out into the most violent abuse 
and insult. CUMBERLAND. 


This is the true way of examining a libel; and, 
when men consider that no man sving thinks the 
better of their heroes and patrons for the panegyric 


given them, none can think themselves lessened by 
their mvective, STExLK. 
ACCEPTABLE, GRATEFUL, WEL- 


COME. 


ACCEPTABLE signifies worthy to 
be accepted. GRATEFUL, from the 
Latin gratus pleasing, signifies alto- 


“gether pleasing; it is that which re- 


commends itself. The acceptable is a 
relative g-od; the grateful is positive: 
the former depends upon our external 
condition, the latter on our feelings and 
taste; a gift is acceptable to a poor 
man, which would be refused by one 
less needy than himself; harmonious 
sounds are always grateful to a 
musical ear, 

I cannot but think the following letter from the 
Emperor of China to the Pope of Rome, proposing 


a coalition of the Chinese and Roman Churches, 


will be acceptable to the curious, Srexie. 


The kids with pleasure bruwze the bushy plain: 
The showers are grateful to the swelling groin. 
Dayprn. 


WELCOME signifies come well or 
in season for us. Acceptable and wel- 
come both apply to external circum- 
stances, and are therefore relatively em- 
ployed; but the former is confined to 
such things as are offered for our 
choice, the latter refers to whatever 
happens according to our wishes: we 
may not always accept that which is 
acceptable, but we shall never reject 
that which is welcome: it is an insult 
to offer any thing by way of a gift to 
another which is not table; it is 
a grateful task to be the bearer of wel- 
come intelligence to our friends. 

If the mind is at any time vacant from passion 


and desite, there are some objegta that are more 
acceptable to us than others. Rei. 


Whatever is remote from common appesraness is 
always welcome to vulgar as to childish molanty 
OBNSON. 


ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION, 


Tuoveu both derived from the verb 
acrept, have this difference, that the 
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former is employed to expréss the ac- 
tive sense of the verb, the latter the 
passive sense. Acceptance is the act 
of accepting, acceptation the state of 
being accepted. as the tance of a 
favour lays @ person under an obliga- 
tion. A bvok, or whatever else 1s 
offered to us, may be worthy of our 
acceptance or not; a word acquires its 
acesptation from the manner in which 
it is generally accepted by the learned. 

It is not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad 


man, when the acceptaace implies no approbation 
of his crimes. JoHNBSON. 


On the subject of dress I may add, by way of 
caution, that the ladies would do well not to forget 
themselves. I do not mean this iu the common ac- 
ceptetion of the phrase, which it may be sometimes 
convenient and proper to do, MACKENZIE, 


ACCIDENT, CHANCE. 


ACCIDENT, in Latin accidens, from 
ac or ad and cadens, and CHANCE, 
~ in French chance, also connected with 
cadens, both signify falling out, @. e. 
without any design; but the former, 
by the force of the ac or ad, signifies 
falling out at a given time, or under 
given circumstances; chance, on the 
other hand, signifies falling out with- 
out any qualification or restriction. 
Both may be employed to denote 
either the manner or cause of things 
happening, or the things themselves 
that so happen: in the first sense, ac- 
ctdent and chance may be used indif- 
ferently in the colloquial expressions 
to happen by chance or by accident, 
but otherwise accident is used only in 
respect to particular events, as, it was 
pure accident; but chance is employed 
to denote a hidden senseless cause of 
things, as opposed to a positive in- 
telligent cause. Atheists ascribe all 
things to chance; whatever happens 
by secondary causes hidden from our 
view we are accustomed to ascribe to 
chance, which is only a mode of con- 
fessing our ignorance as to how it 
happens. 


Nothing in the revolution, no not to a phraee or a 
eature, not to the fashion of a hat or a shoe, was 
to accident: all has been the result of design, 

BuBer. 


n 

ets rs a ater 

When taken for the thing that hap- 
pens, accident is said ordinarily of 
things that have been ; chance of things 
that are to be. That is an accident 
which is done without intention; that 
wa chance which cannot be brought 
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about by the use of means. It is an 
accident when a house falls; it is a 
chance when and how it may fall. 
Accidents cannot be prevented ; chances 
cannot be calculated upon. Accidents 
may sometimes be remedied; chances 
can never be controlled. Accédents give 
rise to sorrow; they mostly occasion 
mischief: chances give rise to hope; 
they often produce disappointment ; it 
is wise to dwell upon neither. 

That little accident of Alexander's taking 9 faicy 
to bathe himself caused the interruption of his 
march, and that interruption gave occasion to that 


Hreat victory that founded the third monarchy of 
the world. Soura. 


In futurity events and chances are 7 floating at 
large without apparent connexion with their causes, 
and we therefore easily indulge the liberty of grati- 
fying ourselves with a pleasing choice. JonNSON. 
Sometimes chance is used without . 
reference to time for any fortuitous 
event, and in that case it is more ex- 
pressive than the word acetdent. 
Surely there could not be a greater chance than 
that which brought to light the Powder-Treason. 
Souru. 
The term accident may likewise 
sometimes be taken for what may 
happen in future. 
This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know what acetdents may happen to us hereafter, 


has given birth to many arts and inventions. 
ADDISON. 


ACCIDENT, CONTINGENCY, 
CASUALTY. 


ACCIDENT, v. Accident. CON- 
TINGENCY, in French contingence, 
Latin contingens, participle of contin- 
go, compounded of con and tango to 
touch one another, signifies the falling 
out or happening together, or the 
thing that happens in conjunction with 
another. CASUALTY, in French ca- 
suadié, from the Latin cagualis, and 
cado to fall or happen, signifies the 
thing that happens in the course of 
events. 

All these words imply whatever takes 
place independently of our intentions, 
Acctdents express more than contin- 
genctes ; the former comprehend events 
with their causes and consequences ; 
the latter respect collateral actions, or 
circumstances appended to events; 
casualties have regard simply to cir- 
cumstances. Accedenis are frequently 
occasioned by carelessness, and con- 
tingenctes by trivial mistakes; but 
casua(ties are altogether independent 
of ourselves. The overturning a car 
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riage is an acctdeni ; our situation ina 
carriage at the time is a conitngency, 
which may occasion us to be more or 
less hurt; the passing of any one at 
the time is a casualty. We are all ex- 
posed to the most calamitous accidents, 
and our happiness or misery depends 
upon a thousand contingencies; the 
best concerted scheme may be thwarted 
by casualties, which no human fore- 
sight can prevent. 

This (deformity) has the same effect in natural 


faults as maiming and mutilation has from accidents. 
Bune, 


Nothing less than infinite wisdom can have an 
absalate command over fortune ; the highest degree 
of it which man can possess is by no means equal to 
fortuitous events, and to such coatinyencies as may 
rise in the prosecution of our affuirs. ADDISON. 


Men are exposed t more casualties than women, 
as battles, sea-vuynges, with several dangerous 
trades and professions. ADDISON. 


ACCIDENTAL, INCIDENTAL, CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 


ACCIDENTAL, v. Accident. IN- 
CIDENTAL, from tncident, in Latin 
tncidens and tnctdo, or in and cado to 
fall upon, signifies belonging to a thing 
by chance. CASUAL, wv. Accident. 
CONTINGENT, v. Contingency. 

Accidental is opposed to what is de- 
signed or planned; tnctdental to what 
is premeditated ; casual to what is con- 
stant and regular; contingent to what 
is definite and fixed. A meeting ma 
be accidental, an expression incidental, 
® look, expression, &c. casual, an ex- 
pense or circumstance contingent. We 
do not expect what is acctdental; we 
do not suspect or guard against what 
is incidental; we do not heed what is 
casual; we are not prepared for what is 
contingent. Many of the most fortu- 
nate and important occurrences in our 
lives are acctdental; many remarks, 
seemingly tncidental, do in reality con- 
ceal a settled intent; a casual remark 
in the course of conversation will some- 
times make a stronger impression on 
the minds of children than the most 
eloquent and impressive discourse or 
repeated counsel ; in the prosecution of 
any plan we ought to be prepared for 
the numerous contingencies which we 
may meet with to interfere with our 
arrangements, 


This book fell accidentally into the hands of one 
who never seen it before. Appisoy. 


Sa lodged as much by accident, and passed 
the night sometimes in eeu logis, which are set 
open at night to any cosal wanderers, Jonwson. 
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This discourse (of Dr. Tillotson on the Reforma. 
tion), though an excellent and judicious one in the 
main parts of it, yet coutained some incidental ase 
sertions which gave no small offence to many. 

Birow. 


We see how a contingent event baffles many 
knowledge and evades his power, Sore 


ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 


ACCOMPANIMENT is properly a 
collective term toexpress what goes in 
company, and is applied only to things ; 
COMPANION, which also signifies 
what is in the company, is applied 
either to persons or to things. CON- 
COMITANT, from the intensive syl- 
lable con and comes a companion, im- 
plies what is attached to an object, or 
goes in its train, and is applied only to 
things. 

When said in relation to things, ae- 
compantment implies a necessary con- 
nexion, companion an incidental con- 
nexion; the former is as a part to a 
whole, the latter is as one whole to 
another: the accompaniment belongs to 
the thing accompanied, inasmuch as it 
serves to render it more or less com- 
plete; the companion belongs to the 
thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
correspond: in this manner singing is 
an accompaniment to instrumental mu- 
sic; subordinate ceremonies sare the 
accompaniments in any solemn service ; 
but a picture may be the companion of 
another picture from their fitness to 
stand together. A concomitant is. as 
much of an appendage as the accompa- 
niment, but it is applied only to moral 
objects ; thus morality is a concometant 
to religion. 

We may well believe that the ancient heathen 
bards, who were chiefly Asiatic Greeks, performed 
religions rites and ceremonies in metre with accom. 


paniments of music, to which they were devoted in 
the extreme. CumBreRLaND. 


Alas, my soul! thou pleasing companion of this 
body, thou fleeting thing that art now deserting it, 
whither art thou flying ? TATLER. 


As the beauty of the body accompanies the health 
of it, so certainly is decency concomitant to anes 
v@HES, 


TO ACCOMPANY, ATTEND, ESCORT. 


ACCOMPANY, in French accom- 
pagner, is compounded of ac or ad and 
compagner, in Latin compagtno to put 
or join together, signifying to give one's 
company and presence to any object, to 
join one’s self to its company, AT- 
TEND, in French attendre, compounded 
of at or ad and dendo to tend or incline 

C2 
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towards, signifies to direct one's nofice 
or care towards any object. ESCORT, 
in French escorter, from the Latin co- 
Asrs a cohort or band of soldiers that 
attended a magistrate on his going into 
a province, signifies to accompany hy 
way of safeguard, 

We accompany those with whom we 
wish to go; we attend those whom we 
wish to serve; we escort those whom 
we are called upon to protect or guard. 
We accompany our equals, we attend 
our superiors, and escort supericrs or 
inferiors. The desire of pleasing or 
being pleased actuates in the first case ; 
the desire of serving or being served, 
in the second case; the fear of danger 
or the desire of security, in the last 
place. One is said to have a numerous 
compuny, a crowd of attendunts, and 
a strong escort; but otherwise one 
person only may accompany or attend, 
though several are wanting for an 
escort. Friends accompany each other 
in their cxcursions ; a servant attends 
his master on a journcy; a strong 
escort is necessary in travelling through 
unfrequented and dangerous roads. 

This account in Bome Measure excited our cu- 
riosity, and at the entreaty of the ladies I was pre- 


vailed upon to accompany them to the playhouse, 
which was no other than a barn. GoLpsMitH, 


When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 


Lord Lientenant of Llreland, Addison attended lym 
as his seeretary. JOHNSON. 


He very prudently ealled up four or five of the 
ostiers that belonged to the yard, and enzaged them 
to colist under his command as an escort to the 
coueh, UAWKESWORTH, 


Accompany and atiend may likewise 
be said of hinge as well as persons, 
In this case the former is applied to 
what gocs with an cbject so as to form 
a part of it; the latter to that which 
follows an object as a dependant upon 
it. Pride is often accompanied . with 
meanness, and attended with much in- 
convenience to the possessor. 


The old English plainness and sincerity, that 
Kenerous integrity of nature and honesty of dispo- 
sition, which always argues true greatness of mind, 
aud is asually accompanied with undaunted courage 
aud resolu. ion, is in a great measure lost ataong us. 

TILLOTSON, 


Humility lodged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which no haughty 
soul, with all the arts imaginable, can purchase. 


Hveanes. 


The practice of religion will not only be at 
with that pleasure which naturally ‘scpetapeces 
those actions to which we are habituated, but with 
thuee supernumerary joys that rise from the cou- 
ncwusness of such a pleasure. Appison. 


ACCOMPLISH. 


TO ACCOMPLISH, EFFECT, EXECUTE. 
ACHIEVE. 


ACCOMPLISH, in French accom- 
plir, is compounded of the intensive 
syllable ac or ad and complir, in Latin 
compleo to complete, signifying to com- 
plete to the end, or according to the 
end proposed. EFFECT, in Latin ef- 
fectus, participle of eficto, compounded 
of ef and ex out of or up, and facto 
to make, signifies to make up until 
nothing remains to be done. EXE- 
CUTE, in Latin executus, participle of 
exequor, compounded of ex and sequor 
to follow, signifies to follow up or carry 
through to the end. ACHIEVE, in 
French achever, from chef a chief, 
signifies to perform as a chief. - 

To accomplish is properly a mode of 
effecting, namely, to effect completely, 
or to the utmost extent proposed; to 
accomplish an object, therefore, signi- 
fies more than simply to effect a pur- 
pose, both as to the thing aimed at 
and the means employed in bringing it 
about. Extraordinary means are re- 
quisite for accomplishing, and ordinary 
means for effecting. To accomplish is 
properly said of that which a person 
sets before himself; but to effect, exre- 
cute, and achieve do not relate to the 
views of the person acting, but to the 
thing brought about. To effect ex- 
presses less than execute or achieve: 
whatever is brought about or into ef- 
fect is effected; what is executed is 
complicated in its nature, as to execute 
a design or project; what is achieved 
is grand, as to achteve an enterprise. 
Practical abilities are requisite for 
effecting, skill for executing, spirit and 
talent for achieving. Some persons 
are always striving to attain an end 
without ever accomplishing what they 
propose. It is the part of wisdom to 
suit the means to the end when we 
have any scheme to effect. Those who 
are readiest in forming projects are 
not always the fittest for carrying them 
into execution. That ardour of cha.- 
racter which impels to the achievement 
ef arduous undertakings belongs but to 
very few. We should never give up 
what we have the least chance of ac- 
complishing, if it be worth the labour, 
nor pursue any plan which affords us 
no prospect of effecting what we wish ; 
nor undertake what we do not feel 
ourselves competent to erecute, par- 
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ticularly when there is any thing: ex- 
traordinary to achieve. 
It is the first rule in oratory that a man must ap- 


var such as he would persuade others to be; and 


Eat can be accomplished only by the force of his 
life. Swit. 


Reason considers the motive, the means, and the 
end; and honours courage only when it is employed 
to effect the purpose of virtue, HAWKEsWORTH. 


We are not to indulge our corporeal appetites with 
pleasures that impair our intellectual vigour, nor 
gratify our minds with schemes which we know our 
lives must fail in attempting to ererute. JoHNsON, 


It is more than probable that in case our free- 
thinkers could once achieve their glorious design of 
sinking the credit of the Christian religion, and 
causing the revenues to be withdrawn which their 
wiser forefathers had appointed to the support and 
encourag:ment of its teachers, in a little time the 
Shuster would be as intelligible as the Greek Testa- 
ment. BERKELEY. 


ACCOMPLISHED, PERFECT. 


Tuesg epithets express an assem- 
blage of all the qualities suitable to the 
subject; and mark the qualification in 
the highest degree. ACCOMPLISH- 
ED refers only to the artificial refine- 
ments of the mind; PERFECT is said 
of things in general, whether natural or 
artificial, mental or corporeal. 

An acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages and the ornamental branches of 
the arts and sciences constitutes a per- 
son accomplished ; the highest possible 
degree of skill in any art constitutes a 
man a perfect artist. 

For who expects that under a tutor a young gen- 


tleman should be an accomplished public orator or 
logician ? Locke. 


Within a ken our army lies, 
Onr men more perfecé in the use of arms. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
An accomplishment is acquired ; but 
a perfectton is either acquired or na- 
tural. 


The English nation in the time of Shakspeare 
Was yet struggling tocmerge from barbarity ; and 
to be able to read and write was an accomplishment 
still valued for ite rarity. JOHNSON, 


A man endowed with great perfections, without 
good breeding, is like one who has his pocket full 
of gold, but always wants change for his ordinary 
occasions, STEELE. 


TO ACCOST, SALUTE, ADDRESS, 
GREET, HAIL, WELCOME. 


ACCOST, in French accoster, is 
compounded of ac or ad, and the Latin 
costa a rib or side, signifying to come 
by the side of a person. SALUTE, in 
Latin saluto, from salus health, signi- 
fies to bid good speed. ADDRESS, in 
French addresser, is compounded of 
ad and dresser, from the Latin direzt, 
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preterite of dtrigo to direct or apply, 
signifying to direct one’s discourse to a 
person, 

To accost and salute are said of per- 
sons on their first meeting; address 
may be said of those who direct their 
discourse to others at anytime. The 
leading idea of accost is that of speak- 
ing to a person on coming up to them; 
salute is to notice a person, which may 
be by words or otherwise; that of ad- 
dress is to direct one's words to the 
individual, which may either be per- 
sonally or by writing. Accosting is an 
act of familiarity not warranted by any 
thing but an intimate acquaintance, or 
for purposes of business; sa/uteng is 
an act of courtesy between friends 
which cannot be dispensed with; ad- 
dressing is a matter of convenience or 
di- cretion. 

When Aneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, he 
meets Dido the Queen of Carthage, who.u his per- 
fidy had hurried tothe grave; he accosts her with 


tenderness und excuses, but the lady turns away 
like Ajax in mute disdain, JOHNSON, 


Strabo tells us he saw the statue of Memnon, 
which, according to the poets, saluted the inorning 
sun every day at its tirst rising, with a harmonious 
sound, Pripeaux, 


_ Twas harassed hy the multitude of eager saluta- 
tions, and returned the common civilities with hesi 
tation and impropriety. JOUNSON, 


I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scarcely strength to walk further; when another 
suon addressed me in the same manner, JOHNsUN, 


GREET, in Saxon gretan, German 
grussen, Tow German groten, &c., 
probably from the Saxon gryth, Swed- 
ish grud peace, implies a verbal and 
friendly salute between equals, con- 
veying a good and kind wish, HAIL, 
from heal and health, denotes a wish 
for the health and long life of the per- 
son addressed, which was a customary 
form of address among the Eastern 
nations on approaching their sovereign; 
the word is now used to denote a simi- 
lar expression on solemn occasions, 
particularly by the poets, WELCOME 
denotes an expression of good wishcs 
and kind regards on a person’s first 
arrival; it is therefore confined tu 
strangers or those who have been ab- 
sent for a time. 

Not only those J named I there shall greet, 


But my own gallaut, virtuous Cato meet. 
Deniuax 


The ie bands returning Hector wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their sca 
OPK, 
Our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedions, wearisome, and heavy. 
I want more uncles to welvome me. SHAKSPEARS. 


ACCOUNT. 


ACCOUNT, RECKONING, BILL. 


ACCOUNT, compounded of ae or 
ad und count, signifies to count to a 
person, or for a thing; an account is 
the thing so counted. RECKONING, 
from the verb to reckon, signifies the 
thing reckoned up. BILL, in Saxon 
Gill, in all probability comes from the 
Swedish dyla, to build, signifying a 
written contract for building vessels, 
which in German is still called a deit- 
brief; hence it has been employed to 
express various kinds of written docu- 
ments, These words, which are very 
similar in signification, may frequently 
be substituted for one another. — 

Account is the generic, the others 
the specific terms: a reckoning and 
bill is an account, though not always 
vice versa: account expresses the de- 
tails, with the sum of them counted 
up; reckoning implies the register and 
notation of the things to be reckoned 
up; if denotes the details, with their 
particular charges. An account should 
be correct, containing neither more nor 
less than is proper; a reckoning should 
be explicit, leaving nothing unnoticed 
as to dates and names; a d2/] should be 
fair, We speak of keeping an account, 
of coming to a reckoning, of sending in 
a bill, Customers have an account 
with their trades-people; masters have 
a reckoning with their work-people ; 
tradesmen send in their d2//s at stated 
periods. 

Account, from the extensive use of 
the term, is applicable to every thing 
that is noted down, the particulars of 
which are considered worthy of notice, 
individually or collectively: merchants 
keep their accounts; an account is 
taken at the Custom House of all that 
goes in and out of the kingdom; an ac- 
coun? is taken of all transactions, of the 
weather, of natural phenomena, and 
whatever is remarkable. Reckontng, as 
a particular term, 1s more partial in its 
use: it is mostly confined to the deal- 
ings of men with one another; in which 
sense it is superseded by the preceding 
term, and now serves to express onl 
an explanatory enumeration, whic 
may be either verbal or written. Bii/, 
ay implying something charged or en- 
gaged, is used not only in a mercantile, 
but a legal sense; hence we speak of a 
bei of lading, a O12 of parcels, a dill of 
exchange, a 6:22 of indictment, or a 
béU.in parliament. 
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ACCOUNT 


At many times I brought in my cecounts, 
Laid them before yor: you would throw them off, 


And say you found them in my honesty. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Merchant with some rudeness demanded 8 room, 
and was told that there was a goud fire in the next 
urlour, which the eompany were about to leave, 
being then paying their reckoning. JOHNSON. 


Ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man's 
estate, and ordered to the best, that the bills may be 
less than the estimation abroad. Bacon. 


ACCOUNT, NARRATIVE, DESCRIP- 
TION. 


ACCOUNT (v. Account) is the most 
general of these terms; whatever is 
noted as worthy of remark is an ac- 
count. NARKATIVE, from narrate, 
in Latin zarratus, participle of zarro or 
ied signifies the thing made known, 

ESCRIPTION, from describe, in La-« 
tin describo or de and scribo to write 
down, signifies the thing written down. 

Account has no reference to the per- 
son giving the account; a narrative 
must have a narrator; a description 
must have a describer,. An account 
may come from one cr several quarters, 
or no specified quarter; but a zarra- 
tive and description bespeak them- 
selves as the production of some indi- 
vidual. Accounts from the armies are 
anxiously looked for in time of war; 
he suddenly broke off his narrative ; 
his book is full of descriptions. 


The accoun's which charge him with having mal 
treated the Pope's person are not only unauthen- 
ticated, but positively fulse. Siz W. Scorr, 

Cyuthia was much pleased with my narrative. 

TATLER. 


Most readers, I believe, are more charmed with 
Milton’s description of paradise than of heil. 
ADDISON, 
An account may be given of political 
events, domestic occurrences, or natural 
phenomena, but more particularly of 
matters of temporary and immediate 
interest; if may be true or false: a 
narrative is mostly personal, respecting 
the proceedings, accidents, or adven- 
tures of individuals ; it may be real or 
fictitious ; a description does not so 
much embrace occurrences, as local 
circumstances, properties, and charac- 
teristics; it is either correct or other- 
wise. 
A man of business, iu goud company, who gives 
an accvuat of his abilities und despatches, is hardly 


more iusupportable than her they call a notable 
woman, a STEELE. 


Few narratives will, either to men or women, 
appear more incredible than the histories of the 
Amazons, JunNson, 


It (the catacomb) remains entire, and answers 
the descriptiun he ( Polybius) gives of it. -Bayponr. 


ACCURATE. 


ACCURATE, EXACT, PRECISE. 


ACCURATE, in French aecurate, 
Latin accuratus, participle of accuro, 
compounded of the intensive ac or ad 
and curo to take care of, signifies done 
with great care. EXACI, in French 
exacte, Latin eractus, participle of 
exigo to finish or complete, denotes the 
quality of completeness, the absence of 
defect. PRECISE, in French précis, 
Latin prectsus, participle of preecido 
tu cut by rule after the manner of car- 
penters, signifies the quality of doing 
by rule. 

Accurate refers to the care bestowed 
upon any matter to make it what it 
ought to be; exact and precise simply 
denote the quality of the thing, the 
former implying completeness, the lat- 
ter nicety as to the manner of execul- 
ing any thing. From this difference 
in their meaning arises a difference 
in their application: a painting, on 
examination or on observation, is more 
properly said to be accurate ; a model, 
figure, or measure, to be exact; a line, 
a rule, or a form, to be precise. 

Haley was the first who made an accurate ob- 


servation of the transit of Mercury over the disk of 
the sun. ADAMS, 


If we differ in opinion about two quantities, we 
can have recourse toa common measure, to deter- 
mine the question with the greatest exactness. 

Burke. 


The rose iseven more beautiful before it is full 
blown and in the bud, before the exact figure is 
formed. bonKe. 


When more of these orders than one are to be set 
in several stories, there must be an exquisite care 
to place the columns precisely over one auother, 

Wotton, 


Baoon. 


These epithets rise in sense upon 
each other, exvacé signifying more than 
accurate, and precise a greater degree 
of minuteness than either. With this 
distinction they may be applied to the 
same or similar objects: a description 
or view may be accurate and exact, but 
in the former case it is only just ae 
far as it goes, in the latter it is fuller of 
particulars and details. 

‘The destruction volcanoes occasion engrosses the 


attention of people too much to permit them to 
examine scoutately the appearances which occur. 


ApaMs. 

I have not particuiarized any more: I do not 

pretend to ewactncss, Buaxr. 

A time or a period is said to be 

exact; an hour, a moment, or instant, 

precise; an expression accurate; the 
meaning of a word precise 


The law in thia point is precise. 
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_ The time of this great revolution in our landed 
property cannot be ascertained with exactness. 
BLAONSTONS, 


For the hour precise 
Exacts our parting. Mizron. 


An aptness to jumble things together wherein 
ean be found any likeness, hinders the mind from 
eccurate conceptions of them. Looms. 


Angels and spirits, in thelr several degrees of 
elevation above us, may be endowed with more 
comprehensive faculties ; and some of them perhaps 
have perfect and eract views of all finite beings 
that come under their consideration. Locxs, 


The term taste, like other figurative terms. is not 
extremely accurate, Burks, 


A definition is the only way whereby the precise 
meaning of moral words can be known. OCKE. 

In denoting moral qualities or habits 
accuracy may be applied to whatever 
men attempt to do; exactness to mat- 
ters of economy, prudence, and duty ; 
precision, in regard to manners, modes, 
and forms. Accuracy is indispensable 
in either business or science, but par- 
licularly in commercial and legal trans- 
actions; exaciness is requisite in the 
payment of debts and the observance 
of all obligations. Some men may be 
very accurate in their particular line 
who are not very exact in fulfilling 
their engagements. In some cases, 
where great results may flow from 
trifing causes, the greatest precision 
becomes requisite; we may, however, 
be too precise when we dwell on unim- 
portant particulars, or adhere too te- 
naciously to forms and modes, but we 
never can be too accurate or exact; 
hence the epithet prectee is sometimes 
taken for affectedly exact. A man 
may be precise in his dress who is not 
remarkable either for accuracy or ex 
aciness in his general conduct. 


An eminent artist who wrought up his pictures 
with the greatest accuracy, aud gave them all those 
delicate touches which are apt to please the nicest 
eye, is represented as tuning a theurbo, AppIsun. 


This lady is the most erdct economist, without 
appearing busy. Conaggve. 


An apparent desire of ndmiration, a reflection 
upon their own merit, and a precise behaviour iu 
their general conduct, are almost inseparable acci- 
dents in beautics. Huouss. 


TO ACCUSE, CHARGE, IMPEACH, 
ARRAIGN. 


ACCUSE, in Latin aceuso, com. 
pounded of ae or ad and causa a cause’ 
or trial, signifies to bring to trial, 
CHARGE, from the word cargo, a 
burden, signifies to lay on a burden, 
IMPEACH, in French empécher to 
hinder or disturb, compounded of em 
or t73 and pes the foot, signifies to en- 
tangle the feet in any thing. AR- 
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RAIGN, compounded of ar or ad and 
raign or range, signifies to range, or 
set at the bar of a tribunal. 

The idea of asserting something to 
the prejudice of another is common to 
these terms ; but accuse is said of acts, 
charge of moral qualities constituting 
the character: we accuse a person of 
murder; we charge him with dis- 
honesty. Accuse is properly a formal 
action ; charge is an informal action : 
criminals are accused, and their ac- 
cusatton is proved in a court of judica- 
ture to be true or false; any person 
_may be charged, and the charge may 
be either substantiated or refuted in 
the judgement of a third person. 


The Countess of Hertfurd, demanding an au- 
dience of the Queen, laid befvre her the whole series 
of his mother’s cruelty, exposed the improbability 
of an accusation, by which he was charged with an 
intent to commit a murder that could produce no 
advantage. Jonwnson’s Lirz or SAVAGE, 


Nor was this irregularity the only charge which 
Lord Tyrconnel brought against him. Having 
given him a collection of valuable books stamped 
with his own arms, he had the mortification to sce 
them in a short time exposed for sale. 

JoHNSON’s Lire or Savace. 


Impeach and arraign are both spe- 
cies of accusing ; the former in appli- 
cation to statesmen and state concerns, 
the latter in regard to the general con- 
duct or principles ; with this difference. 
that he who tmpeuches only asserts the 
guilt, but does not determine it; but 
those who arratgn also take upon 
themselves to decide: statesmen are 
tmpeached for misdemeanours in the 
administration of governmen!: kings 
arraign governors of provinces and 
subordinate princes, and in this man- 
ner kings are sometimes arraigned be- 
fore mock tribunals: our Saviour was 
arrutyned before Pilate; and creatures 
in the madness of presumption arraign 
their Creator. 


Aristogiton, with revengeful cunning, fmpeached 
several courtiers and intimates of the tyrant. 
CUMBERLAND. 


O the inexpresstble horror that will seize upon a 
peer sinner, when he stands arraigned at the bar of 
Vine justice | SovTH. 


TO ACCUSE, CENSURE. 


ACCUSE, v. To accuse, charge. 
CENSURE, in French censure, in La- 
tin censura, is derived from censor, a 
Roman magistrate who took cognizaice 
of the morals and manners of the citi- 
sens, as also of the domestic arrange- 


ACKNOWLEDGE. 
ments of the city. It signifies not 
only the office of censor, but, in an 


acer as Eien act of hip so 
u ng offenders against morality, 
Which formed @ prominent feature ‘i 
his office. 

To accuse is only to assert that which 
is prejudicial to another; to censure is 
to take the fault for granted. We accuse 
only to make known the offence, to pro- 
voke inquiry; we censure in order to 
inflict a punishment. An accusation may 
be false or true; a censure mild or severe. 
It is extremely wrong to accuse another 
without sufficient grounds; but still 
worse to censure him without the most 
substantial grounds. Every one is at 
liberty to accuse another of offences 
which he knows him for a certainty te 
have committed ; but none can censure 
who are not authorized by their age or 
station, 


Mr. Locke accuses those of great negligence who 
discourse of moral things with the least obscurity 
in the terms they make use of. Bupeez.t.. 


If any man measure his words by his heart, and 
spenk as he thinks, and do not express more kind- 
hess to every man than men usually have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of the want 
of breeding. TILLOTSON. 


TO ACKNOWLEDGE, OWN, CONFESS, 
AVOW. 


ACKNOWLEDGE, compounded of 
ac or ad and knowledge, implies to 
bring to knowledge, to make known. 
OWN is a familiar figure, signifying to 
take to one’s self, to make one’s own; 
it is acommon substitute for confess. 
CONFESS, in French confesser, Latin 
confessus, participle of conjiteor, com- 
pounded of con and fateor, signifies to 
impart to anyone. AVOW, in French 
avouer, Latin adroveo, signifies to vow 
or protest fo any one. 

These words all denote the making 
known to others what relates to one’s 
self, or that in which one has taken a 
part: acknowledge is used in this 
gencral sense in a diversity of appli- 
cations; the other terms are partially 
employed, and with various modifica- 
tions in their meaning. Acknowledge 
and own are employed either in matters 
of indifference or those which are blame- 
worthy; confess mostly in such matters 
as are criminal or in a high degree 
culpable. A person acknowledges that 
he was present, or owns that he as- 
sisted another, he confessee a theft, or 
confesses his guilt, or a sinner confesses 
his sins. To acknowledge and own, 


ACKNOWLEDGE. 


when applied to culpable matters, may 
either have respect to particular trans- 
actions or general characteristics, as 
to acknowledge or own the fact, to 
acknowledge or own one’s weakness, 
fallibility, incapacity, &c.; to confess 
is mostly said of particular transac- 


tions, as to eyes the crime laid to. 


one’s charge. To acknowledge, being 
a voluntary act, may be either by 
words or actions, or tacitly without 
any outward expression; confesstng, 
on the other hand, being mostly 
called for in consequence of an inter- 
rogatory or the necessities of the party, 
it must always be by express words. 
None of them (the nuns) had the sincerity to 


Gcknuwledge the unbappiness of their condition. 
BRyYDONE. 


And now, my dear, cried she to me, I will fairly 
own, that it was I that instructed my Fades to en- 
courage our lundlord’s addresees. OLDSMITH. 


To acknowledge and own also sig- 
nify to admit that a thing belongs to 
one, but the former denotes only a 
general relationship, the latter a spe- 
cial ownership; with this distinction 
we may speak of acknowledging or 
owning a son; but we may likewise 
acknowledge many things which we 
cannot properly own, as to acknow- 
ledge a woman as one’s wife, or any 
particular person as a prince, or any 
particular state as independent. 

Louis XIV. was obliged to abandon James II., 


and to ackrywledye King William, though he had 
at first treated him as an usurper. Burge. 


Those who were deified in one place were not 
owned with the same honour in all places. 
PARNONS. 
To acknowledge, own, and confess 
are all used in the sense of expressing 
one's mind or what passes in one’s 
mind, in which application they are 
comparable with avow. In this case 
to acknowledge is most properly ap- 
plied to matters of opinion, own to 
matters of feeling, although they may 
In many such cases be indifferently 
employed. 
I must acknowledge, for my own part, that I take 
greater pleasure in considering the works of the 


creation in their immensity than in their minute- 
ness. Appison. 


In such ax pomp | it was impossible for the 
heart not to dilate and expand itself; I own that 
mine was often su full that I could hardly find 
utterance. Brrpong. 


To acknowledge is to declare in a 
general manner one’s assent to any 
thing; to confess is to declare in a 
solemn manner one's assent to matters 
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of faith; to avow is to declare the 
motives or reasons of one’s actions, 
particularly such as might with more 

ropriety be concealed; as to acknow- 
edge the justness of a remark, to con- 
Jess the faith, to avow one's motives, 
contempt, scorn, &c. 

They acknowledge no power not directly ema- 
nating from the people. UREE, 


Spite of herself, e’en envy must confess 
That I the friendship of the great possess. 
Francis. 


Whether by their settled and avowed scorn of 
thoughtless talkers, the Persians were uble to dif 
fuse to any great extent the virtue of taciturnity, 
we are hindered by the distance of those times from 
being able to discover. JOHNSON. 


ACQUAINTANCE, FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 


ACQUAINTANCE comes from ac- 
quaint, which is compounded of the 
intensive syllable ac or ad and quaint, 
in old French coimt, Teut. gekannt 
known, signifying known to one. FA- 
MILIARITY comes from familar, in 
Latin familarts and familia, signify- 
ing known as one of the family. IN- 
TIMACY, from intimate, in Latin 
intimatus, participle of intimo to love 
entirely, from tnttmus innermost, sig- 
nifies known to the innermost recesses 
of the heart. These terms mark dif- 
ferent degrees of closeness in the social 
intercourse; acquaintance expressing 
less than familiarity, and that less 
than tnztimacy. 

A slight knowledge of any one constitutes an 
acquaintance; to be familiar requires an acyuaint- 
ance of some standing ; intimacy supposes such un 
arguaintance as is supported by friendship. 

; TRUSLER 

Acquaintance springs from occasion- 
al intercourse ; fumtliartty is produced 
ot a daily intercourse, which wears 
off all constraint, and banishes all 
ceremony ; tntimacy arises not merely 
from frequent intercourse, but unre- 
served communication. An acquaint- 
ance will be occasionally a guest; but 
one that is on terms of fumsliarity has 
easy access to our table; and an zf2- 
mate likewise lays claim to a share at 
least of our confidence. An acquaint- 
ance with a person affords but little: 
opportunity for knowing his charac- 
ter; familiarity puts us in the way of 
seeing his foibles, rather than his 
virtues; but tntimacy enables us to 
appreciate his worth. 


Those who are apt to be familior on a alight ae- 
qeaintunre will never acquire any degree of tnti- 
MACY. : Tausees. 
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An atance is a being who meets us with a 
amile and salute, who tells us with the same breath 
that he is glad and sorry for the most trivial good 
and ill that befalls us. HawkxswortH. 


His familiar: were his entire friends, and could 
have uo interested views in courting his acquciat- 
ance. STexLe. 


At an entertainment given by Pisistratus to some 
of his intimates, Thrasippus took some occasion, not 
recorded, ty break out into the must violent abuse. 

CuMBERLAND. 
A simple acquatntance is the most 
desirable footing on which to stand 
with all persons, however deserving. 
If it have not the pleasures of /a- 
miltarity or intimacy, it can claim the 
privilege of being exempted from their 
pains, “Too much familiarity,” ac- 
cording to the old proverb, “ breeds 
contempt.” The unlicensed freedom 
which commonly attends familzarity 
affords but too ample scope for the in- 
dulgence of the selfish and unamiable 
passions, Jnttmacies begun in love 
often end in hatred, as ill chosen 
friends commonly become the bitterest 
enemies. A man may have a thou- 
sand acquaintances, and not one whom 
he should make his tn¢tmate. 


Acquaintance grew; th’ acquaintance they improve 
To friendship; friendship ripen’d into love. 


Euspen. 
That familiarity produces neglect has been long 
observed. JoHNSON, 


The tutimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister an HAWKESWorRTH, 


These terms may be applied to 
things as well as persons, in which 
case they bear a similar analogy. An 
acquaintance with a subject is op- 
posed to entire ignorance upon it; /a- 
miliarity with it is the consequence of 
frequent repetition ; and tndimacy of a 
steady and thorough research. In our 
intercourse with the world we become 
daily acquainted with fresh subjects to 
engage our a'tention, Some men have 
by extraordinary diligence acquired a 
considerable familiarity with more 
than one language and science; but 
few, if any, can boast of having pos- 
sessed an intimate acquaintance with 
all the particulars of even one lan- 

age or science. When wecan trans- 
ate the authors of any foreign lan- 
guage, we may claim an acquaintance 
with it; when we can speak or write 
it freely, we may be said to be familiar 
with it; but an entimate acquaintance 
comprehends a thorough critical inti- 
with all the niceties and subtle- 

ties of its structure, 


Amelia, 
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With Homer's heroes we have more than histor! 
cal acquaintance: we are made iaiimate with ther 
habits and manners, CumMBERLAND. 


The frequency of envy makes it so idiar, thas 
it eseapes our potice, = Jounson. 


TO ACQUIRE, OBTAIN, GAIN, WIN, 


EARN. 


ACQUIRE, in French acqutrer, La- 
tin acguiro, is compounded of ac or ad 
and gu@ro to seek, signifying to seek 
or get to one’s self. OBTAIN, in 
French obtenir, Latin obtineo, is com- 

ounded of ob and éeneo to hold, signi- 
ying to lay hold or secure within one’s 
reach. GAIN and WIN are derived 
from the same source; namely, the 
French gagner, German gewennen, 
Saxon winnen, Latin vinco, Greek 
Katvouat or wxw to conquer, Signifying 
to get the mastery over, to get into 
one’s possession. EARN comes from 
the Saxon tharnan, German erndten, 
Friezlandish arnan to reap, which is 
connected with the Greek aprvpa to 
take or get. 

The idea of getting is common to 
these terms, but the circumstances of 
the action vary. We acquire by our 
own efforts; we obtain by the efforts 
of others as well as ourselves ; we gain 
or win by striving ; we earn by labour, 
Talents and industry are requisite for 
acquiring ; what we acquire comes 
gradually to us in consequence of the 
regular exercise of our abilities; in 
this manner, knowledge, honour, and 
reputation, are acquired. Things are 
obtained by all means, honest or dis- 
honest ; whatever comes into our pos- 
session agreeable to our wishes is ob- 
tained; favours and requests are 
always obfatned. Fortune assists in 
both gatning and winning, but par- 
ticularly in the latter case; a subsist- 
ence, a superiority, a victory, or battle, 
is gained; a game or a prize in the 
lottery is won. A good constitution 
and full employment are all that is 
necessary for earning a livelihood. 
Fortunes are acquired after a course 
of years ; they are obtained by inherit- 
ance, or gatned in trade. 


No virtue is 


acquired in an instant, but step bv 
step. Sin 4 


W. Soort 


The Directory made a tyrannical use of th rer 
which they had obtained, e Sin W. Soorr. 


Were not this desire of fame very strong, tne diff- 
culty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing ‘if 
when obfatred, would be sufficient to deter a mas 
from ¥o vain @ pursuit, 


wv 
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He whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only escapes the in- 
sipidity of indifference and the tediousness of inac- 
tivity, bat gaixs enjoyments wholly unkuown tw 
thuee who live lasily on the toils of others. 


JOHNSON. 

What is acquired is solid, and pro- 
duces lasting benefit : what is ob/a:ned 
may often be injurious to one’s health, 
one's interest, or one’s morals: what is 
gained or won is often only a partial 
advantage, and transitory in its nature; 
it is gatned or won only to be lost: 
what is earned serves sometimes only 
to supply the necessity of the moment; 
it is hardly got and quickly spent. 
Scholars acqutre learning, obtain re- 
wards, gatn applause, and wt prizes, 
which are often hardly earned by the 
loss of health. 


It is Sallust's remark upon Cato, that the less he 
coveted glory the more he acqutred it. ADDISON. 


Tf a prince place meu in wealthy circumstances, 
the first thing they think of in danger is how to 
preserve the advantages they have obtained, without 
regurd to his fate to whom they owe them. 

Siz W. Sovurt. 


Where the danger ences, the hero ceases: when 
he has wor au empire, or gained his mistress, the 
rest of his story is not worth relating. STEELE, 


An honest man may freely take his own; 
The goat was mine, by singing fuirly won. 
Day DEN. 


They who have earned their fortune by a laborious 
and industrious life are naturally tenacious of what 
they have painfully acqutred. Bair. 


TO ACQUIRE, ATTAIN. 


To ACQUIRE (wv. To acquire, ubtain) 
is @ progressive and permanent action. 
To ATTAIN, in Latin attineo, com- 
paunded of ad or ad and ¢e.ceo to hold, 
signifying to rest at a thing, is a perfect 
and finished action. We always go on 
acquiring ; but we stop when we have 
attuined. What is acquired is some- 
thing got into one’s possession ; what is 
attuined is the point arrived at. We 
acquire a language; we attain to a 
certain degree of perfection. By abili- 
ties and perseverance we may acquire 
a considerable fluency in speaking 
several languages ; but we can scarcely 
expect to atéatn to the perfection of a 
native in any foreign language. Ordi- 
nary powers coupled with diligence 
will enable a person to acquire what- 
ever is useful; but we cannot attain to 
superiority without extraordinary ta- 
lents and determined perseverance. 
Acqutrements are always serviceable ; 
atlatnments always creditable. 


_A genius is never to be acyguired by art, but is the 
gilt of nature. Gay, 
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Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
it, are vot so necessary and useful to mankind as 
the arts of consolation, and supporting one's self 
under affliction, SHEPEARD, 


ACQUIREMENT, ACQUISITION. 


Two abstract nouns, from the same 
verb, denoting the thing acquired. 
ACQUIREMENT implies the thing 
acquired for and by ourselves; AC- 
QUISITION, that which is acquired 
for the benefit of one’s self or another. 
People can expect to make but slender 
acquiremenis without a considerable 


share of industry; and without them 
they will be no acyzisition to the com- 
munity to which they have attached 
themselves. Acquirement respects ra- 
ther the exertions employed; acquisttvon 
the benefit or gain accruing. To learn 
a language is an ucqutrement ; to gain a 
class or a degree, an acyutsttion. The 
acguirements of literature far exceed in 
value the acquisitions of fortune. 

Men of the greatest application and acqutrements 


can look back upon many vacant spaces and neg- 
lected parts of time. Huauxs. 


Tome, who have taken pains to look at beauty, 
abstracted from the consideration of its being an cb 
ject of desire; at power only as it sits upon another 
without any hopes of partaking any share of it; at 
wisdom and capacity without auy pretension to 
rival or envy its acquisitions; the orld is not only 
@ mere sceue, but a pleasant one. STEELE, 


ACRIMONY, TARTNESS, ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 


Turse epithets are figuratively em- 
ployed to denote sharpness of feeling 
corresponding to the quality in natural 
bodies. ACRIMONY, in Latin acre- 
monia, from acer sharp, is the charac- 
teristic of garlic, mustard, and pepper, 
thet is, a biting sharpness. TART- 
NESS, from zar¢, is not improbably de- 
rived from fartar, the quality of which 
it in some degree resembles; it is a 
high degree of acid peculiar to vinegar, 
ASPERITY, in Latin aspertias, from 

, and the Greek aompog fallow, 
without culture and without fruit, sig- 
nifying land that is too hard and rough 
to be tilled. HARSHNESS, from 
harsh, in German and Teutonic herbe, 
herbisch, Swedish kerb, Latin acerbus, 
denotes the sharp rough taste of unripe 
fruit. | 

A quick sense produces acrimony ; 
it is too frequent among disputants, 
who embitter each other's feelings. An 
acute sensibility coupled with quickness 
of intellect produces ¢artness ; it is too 
frequent among females. Acrimony is 


ACT. 


a transient feeling that discovers itself 
by the words; ‘artnese is an habitual 
irritability that mingles itself with the 
tone and looks. An acrimonious reply 
frequently gives rise to much ill-will; 
a tari reply is often treated with indif- 
ference, as indicative of the natural 
temper, rather than of any unfriendly 
feeling. 

The genius, even when he endenvours only to 
entertain or instruct, yet suffers persecution from 
funumerable critics. whose acrimony is excited 


merely by the pain of seeing others pleased. 
JOHNSON. 


They cannot be too eweet for the king's ¢artness. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Asperity and harshness respect one's 
conduct to inferiors; the latter ex- 
presses a strong degree of the former. 
Asperity is opposed to mildness and 
forbearance; harshness to kindness. 
A reproof is conveyed with asperity, 
when the words and looks conve 
strong displeasure; a treatment 1s hars 
when it wounds the feelings, and does 
violence to the affections. Mistresses 
sometimes chide their servants with as- 
perity ; parents sometimes deal harsh- 
dy with their children. 
No harsh reflection let remembrance raise ; 


Forbear to mention what thou canst not praise. 
PRior. 


The nakedness and asperity of the wintry world 
always fills the beholder with pensive and | ee 
astonishment. OHNBON, 


TO ACT, DO, MAKE. 


ACT, in Latin actus, participle of 
ago to drive or impel, signifies litera!ly 
to move or put in motion. DO, in 
German thun, like the Greek Ociva, 
signifies to put or put in order, to bring 
to pass. MAKE, in Saxon macan, 
German machen, &c., is connected with 
the Greek pnyxavy art, signifying to put 
together with art. 

All these terms imply to exert a 
power in a given form and manner: 
act, which is the general term, conveys 
this tabi idea without any further 

ualification; the other terms convey 
this idea with modifications. We al- 
ways act when we do, but we do not 
always do when weact. To act is ap- 
plied either to persons or things, as a 
spring or a lock acts; to do applies in 
this sense to persons only. To act is 
also mostly intransitive or reflective, 
as to act well or ill in this or that 
manner; to do is always transitive, as 
to do right or wrong, to“de one’s duty. 
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lf we look down from the sublime of natare to its 
minutia, we shall stil] find the same power (of 
electricity) acting, though perhaps in less legible 
characters. Burpons. 


Marcus Aurelias declares that, by imitating the 
Gods, it was always his study to have as few wants 
as B rene? in himself, and to do all the yood he 
could to others, AppDison. 

One may either act a part ar do 
one’s part, which are essentidlly differ- 
ent things; to act a part is either really 
or fictitiously to act in any part; but 
to do our part is to do that which is 
allotted to us as our part or duty. 


He acted every part of an orator. 
GuLLIvER'’s TRAVELS, 


The church hath done her part, in compliance 
with the designs of God's mercy and providence, tw 
deliver it (the scripture) safely tous, and make it 
useful for us. Comber. 

To do and to make, in regard to per- 
sons, are both used in the sense of 
voluntarily exerting a power to bring a 
thing to pass; but do applies to the 
ordinary business of life or what is 
done by a given rule, as to do a work, 
to do justice; make applies to that 
which is done by a particular contriv- 
ance or for a particular purpose, as to 
make a pen or a table, &. What is 
done once may have been done before, 
and may be dune again; but what is 
made is at once brought into existence, 
and, if it be made again, it can only be 
by imitation, 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 


And make the age to come my own? Cow.ry. 


Empire] thou poor and despicable thing, 
When such aa these make and unmake a king. 
DuypEn 
To do and to make, as applied to 
things, signify to cause ; but the former 
is used only in the expressions to do 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily 
used, to make room, to make a thing 
easy, &c. 


TO ACT, WORK, OPERATE. 


To ACT (v.To act) is to exert a simple 
power, or by simple means, as a wire 
acts. WORK, like the German wirken, 
&e., Greek epyaZouat, is to exert com- 
plex powers, or exert power by a 
gradual process) A machine works, 
but each of its parts is said to act; so 
beer works, and bread works; acting 
may be accompanied with no particular 
effect or change in the body that acts, 
but that which works mostly undergoes 
a change and also produces changes, 
as medicine, which works in the system. 
Sometimes acé as well as work is taken 
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in the sense of exerting a power upon 
other bodies and producing changes, 
as the sun acés on the plants. 


An increase of the electrical matter adds much to 
the progress of vegetation; it probably acés there in 


the same manner as in the animal y. Brypone, 
This so wrought upon the child that afterwards 
he desired tu be taught. Locke. 


To work and OPERATE both imply 
to act, or exert a power in order to 
bring about some end or purpose ; but 
operate is applied to matters of a 
general nature in science or morals, 
as a measure operates, or words may 
operate on the mind, or reasons may 
operate on the understanding. To 
work is mostly applied to familiar mat- 
ters and particular objects, as the 
hand works, the head works, the brain 
works ; operate is always intransitive. 


Sometimes a passion seems to operute 
Almost in contradiction to itself. 


Some deadly dranght, somo enemy to life, 
Boils in my bowels and works out my soul. 
Dryprn. 
As nouns, action implies either the 
act of acting or the thing done (v. Ac- 
tion, deed); work, the act or state of 
working, or what results from the 
work, as to goto work or be at work, 
the work of one’s hands; operation, 
either to the act of operating, as the 
operation of thought or the operation 
of vegetation, or the mode of operating, 
as the operations of time are various, 


Nor was the work impaired by storms alone, 
But felt th’ approaches of too warm a sun, 


SHIRLEY. 


Popr. 


Speculative painting, without the assistance of 
mannal operation, can never attain to perfection, 
but slothfully languishes; for it was never with his 
tongue that Apelles performed his noble works. 

Drypen. 


There are in men operations natural, rational, su- 
pernatural, some politic, some finally ecclesiastic, 
Hooxer. 


ACT, ACTION, DEED. 


THe words act, action, and deed, 
though derived from the preceding 
verbs, have an obvious distinction in 
their meaning. ACT, in French acte, 
Latin actum, denotes the thing done. 
ACTION, in French action, Latin ac- 
tio, signifies doing. Act is a single 
exercise of power, as an act of the will 
or an act of the mind, the act of walk- 
ing, speaking, and the like; action, a 
continued exercise of power, or a state 
of exercising power, as to be in action, 
as opposed to rest; the actton of walk- 
ing is agreeable in fine weather. 


I shall distribute the redress of private wrongs 
imto three several species: first, that which is ob- 
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tained by the mere act of the parties themselves; 
secondly, that which is effected by the mere act 
and operation of law; and thirdly, that which arises 
from suits, &e. BLAcKstTons. 


Gvuod company, lively conversations, and the en- 
dearments of friendship, fill the mind with great 
leasure; a pa solitude, on the other hand, 
is itself agreeable. This may perhaps prove that 
we are creatures designed for contemplation as well 
as n. Burke. 


When these words are taken in the 
sense of the thing done, they admit of 
a similar distinction. An act is the 
single thing done, or what is done by 
a single effort, as that is your ac? or 
his-act; an action may consist of more 
acts than one, or embrace the causes 
and consequences of the action, as a 
bold action, to judge of actions, Sc. 

Any malfeasance, or act of one man, whereby 


another is injuriously treated or damnified, is a 
transgression or trespass. BLACKSTONE. 


Many of those actions which are apt to procure 
fame «are not in their nature conducive to our ulti- 
mate happiness. ADDISON, 

Hence it is that the term acé is more 
proper than action, where it is so de- 
fined as to imply what is single and 
simple, as anacé of authority, an act 
of government, an act of folly, and the 
like; but otherwise the word action is 
to be preferred where the moral con- 
duct or character is in question. We 
may enumerate particular acts of a 
man's life, as illustrative of certain 
traits in his character, or certain cir- 
cumstances in his life; but to speak at 
large of his actions would be to describe 
his character. 

He (the court favourite) can do an infinite num 
ber of acts of generosity and kindness. Bourke. 


A man thus armed (with proper assurance), if 
his words or actions are at uny time misinterpreted, 
retires within himself. ADDIKON, 


Act and deed are both employed for 
what is done; but act refers to the 
power exerted, and deed to the work 
performed ; as a voluntary or involun- 
tary act, a good or had deed. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame; 


His will and act, his word and work the same, 
Prior. 


To bring the man into judgment to answer for 
his deeds, the soul and the body must be brought 
together again. SuxR.oox. 


Act is mostly employed either in an 
abstract or familiar application; deed 
is employed for whatever men do in the 
business of life, particularly in those 
things which are extraordinary. 

Cato said, the best way to keep good «cfs in 
memory was to refresh them with new, 13 AOON 


‘ Ton the other side, . 
Us'd ne ambition to cahmend my deeds. Minton. 
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Acts are either public or private, of 
individuals or of bodies, as acts of 
government, acts of parliament; deeds 
are always private, or what is done by 
men individually. 

a kind st cfvil proseriy.tlon, meres Or nGee 


So creeping close as anake in hidden weedes, 
inquireth of our states and of our malghtly deree 
PENSER. 


Acts are in their proper sense in- 
formal; but deeds may sometimes be 
formal instruments: when you speak 
of a thing as a man’s act and deed, 
this is not tautology ; it is his ac? as far 
as he and no one else acts in it, it is his 
deed as far as it is that which is done 
completely, or is accomplished. 


ACTION, GESTURE, GESTICULATION, 
POSTURE, ATTITUDE. 


ACTION, v. To act. GESTURE, 
in French geste, Latin gestus, partici- 
ple of gero to carry one's self, signifies 
the manner of carrying one’s body. 
GESTICULATION, in Latin gesticu- 
latio, comes from gesttculor to make 
many gestures. POSTURE, in French 
posture, Latin posttura a_ position, 
comes from posttus, participle of pono, 
signifying the manner of placing one’s 
self. ATTITUDE, in French attitude, 
Italian att#ttudine, is changed from ap- 
titude, signifying a propriety as to dis- 
position. 

All these terms are applied to the 
state of the body; the three former in- 
dicating a state of motion; the two 
latter a state of rest. Action respects 
the movements of the body in general ; 
gesture is an action indicative of some 
particular state of mind; gesticulation 
1s a species of artificial gesture. Rais- 
ing the arm is an aciton ; bowing isa 
gesture, Actions may be ungraceful; 
gestures indecent. A suitable action 
sometimes gives great force to the 
words that are uttered; gestures often 
supply the place of language between 
people of different nations. Actions 
characterize a man as vulgar or well- 
bred; gestures mark the temper of the 
mind. There are many acttons which 
it is the object of education to prevent 
from growing into habits; savages ex- 
press the vehement passions of the 
mind by vehement gestures on every 
occasion, even in their amusements. 
An extravagant or unnatural gesture 
is termed a gesticulation ; & sycophant, 
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who wishes to cringe into favour wifh 
the great, deals largely in gesteculation 
to mark his devotion; a buffoon who 
attempts to imitate the gestures of 
another will use gesticulation ; and the 
monkey who apes the actions of human 
beings does so by means of gesttcula- 
tions. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated book « de Ora- 
tore” with some precepts for pronunciation and 


action, without which part he affirms that the best 
orator in the world can never succeed. Hueues. 


Our best actors are somewhat at a loss to support 
themselves with proper gesture as they move from 
any considerable distance to the front of ea 

STEELE. 


Neither the judges of our laws, nor the represen- 
tatives of the people, would be much affected by 
laboured gesticulation, or believe any man the more, 
because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks. 

JOHNSON. 
Posture and attitude both imply a 
mode of placing the body, but the pos- 
ture is either natural or assumed; the 
attitude is always assumed or repre- 
sented: natural postures are those in 
which the body places itself for its own 
conveniences, as sitting, standing, or 
lying postures. 

They (who went to consult the oracte of Amphra 
are then went to sleep lying on a victim’s skin, 
and in that posture expected a revelation by dream. 

PorTeR 
A posture, when assumed, may be 
distorted or ridiculous, to suit the hu- 
mour of the party, as mountebanks put 
themselves into ridiculous postures ; 
or they may be artfully contrived to 
improve the carriage of the body, as 
the postures of a dancing master; and, 
In graver matters, a person may put 
himself in a posture of defence. 
Sume strange commotion 
Is in his brain: 


In most strange postures 


We've seen him set himself. SHAKSPRARE, 


_An attitude is assumed in order to 
display some grace of the body, or 
some affection or purpose of the mind, 
as to stand in a graceful attitude, to 
represent any one in the attstude of 
prayer. 

He was armed in mail: his body covered with a 
short gown; his legs crossed; for he had either the 
merit of visiting the Holy Land or (which would 
entitle him to that a/titude) made a vow to perform 
that expiatory pilgrimage. PENNANT. 

These terms may be applied to 
things personified, with precisely the 
same distinction. 

Falsehood in a short time found, by experience, 
that her superiority consisted only in the celerity 


of her course, and the change of her posture. 
Jounsom 
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Paleehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and a/ti‘ades of truth. JoHNeon. 

They may also be applied figuratively 
to other objects besides the body, as an 
army assumes @ menacing attitude, a 
critical posture of affairs. 


Milton has represented this violent spirit (Mo- 
.och) as the first that rises in that assembly to give 
bis opinion on their present posture of ale 

DDISON. 


His xtitude was now an alarming one to Europe. 
Siz W. Scort. 


ACTION, AGENCY. 


ACTION (wv. To act) is the effect ; 
AGENCY (v. To act) the cause. Ac- 
tion is inherent in the subject: agency 
is something exterior ; it is, in fact, put- 
ting a thing into actton: in this manner 
the whole world is in action through 
the agency of the Divine Being. 


It is better therefore that the earth should move 
abuut its own centre, and make thuse useful vicis- 
situdes of night and day, than expove always the 
same side to the action of the sun. Bentiry. 


A few advances there are in the following papers 
tending to assert the superintendence and agency of 
Providence in the natural world. Woopwarp. 


ACTIVE, DILIGENT, INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS, LABORIOUS. 


ACTIVE, from the verb to act, im- 
plies a propensity to act, to be doing 
something without regard to the nature 
of the object. DILIGENT, in French 
diligent, Latin diligens, participle of 
diligo to choose or like, implies an at- 
tachment to an object, and consequent 
attention to it. INDUSTRIOUS, in 
French indusirieur, Latin industrius, 
Is probably changed from endostruus, 
that is endo or #ntro within, and struo 
to build, make, or do, signifying an 
inward or thorough inclination to be 
engaged in some serious work. AS- 
SIDUOUS, in French assidu, in Latin 
assiduus, is compounded of as or ad, 
and stduus from sedeo to sit, signifying 
to sit close to athing. LABORIOUS, 
in French laborteux, Latin laboriosus, 
from /abor, impliese belonging to la- 
bour, or the inclination to labour. 

We are active if we are only ready 
to exert our powers, whether to any 
end or not; we are diligent when we 
are active for some specific end; we 
are industrious when no time is left 
unemployed in some serious pursuit ; 
we are assiduous if we do not leave a 
thing until it is finished; we are éa- 
borious when the bodily or mental 
powers are regularly employed in some 
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hard labour. A man may be active 
without being dilégent, since he may 
employ himself in what is of no im- 
portance; but he can scarcely be difi- 
gent without being active, since dsii- 

ence supposes some degree of activity 
In one’s application to a useful object. 
A man may be diligent without being 
sndustrious, for he may veh SH em- 
ploy himself about a particular favour- 
ite object without employing himself 
constantly in the same way; and he 
may be tndusirious without being dili- 
gent, since diltgence implies a free 
exercise of the mental as well as cor- 
poreal powers; but industry applies 
principally to manual labour. Activity 
and diligence are therefore commonly 
the property of lively or strong minds, 
but endustry may be associated with 
moderate talents. A man may be 
diigent without being assiduous; but 
he cannot be assiduous without being 
diligent, for assidutty is a sort of per- 
severing diligence. A man may be 
industrious, without being laborious, 
but not vice versa; for laboriousness 
is a severer kind of tndustry. 

Providence has made the human soul an active 
being. JOHNSON, 


A constant and unfailing obedience is above the 
reach of terrestrial diligence. JOHNSON, 


It has been observed by writers of morality, that, 
in order to quicken human industry, Providence has 
so contrived that our daily food is not to be procured 
without much pains and labour. DDIBON, 


If ever a cure is performed on a patient, where 
y Naead are concerned, ey can claim no greater 
share in it than Virgil’s Iapis in the curing of 
Afneas; he tried his skill, was very assiduous about 
the wound, and indeed was the only visible means 
that relieved the hero; but the poet assures us it 
was the particular assistance of a deity that speeded 
the operation, Pearce, 


If we look into the brute creation, we find all its 
individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way 
of life to procure a necessary subsistence for them 
selves, ADBIBON, 


ACTIVE, BRISK, AGILE, NIMBLE. 


ACTIVE, v. Active, diligent. BRISK 
has ® common origin with fresh. 
AGILE, in Latin agtits, comes from 
the same verb as active, signifying a 
fitness, a readiness to act or move. 
NIMBLE is probably derived from 
the Saxon nemen to take, implying a 
fitness or capacity to take any thing 
by a celerity of movement. 

Activity respects one’s transactions ; 
briskness, one’s sports: men are acteve 
in carrying on business; children are 
brisk in their play. Agsisty refers to 
the light and easy carriage of the body 
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in springing ; simbleness to its quick 
and gliding movements in running. 
A rope-dancer is agtle ; a female moves 
nimbly. Activity results from ardour 
of mind; drisknese from vivacity of 
feeling: agtty is produced by cor- 
poreal vigour and habitual strong ex- 
ertion; nimbicness results from an 
habitual effort to move lightly. 

There is not a more painful action of the mind 
than invention; yet in dreams it works with that 


ease and activity, that we are not sensible when the 
fuculty is employed. AnpDIsoN, 


I made my next applicetion to a widow, and at- 
tacked her so briskly that | thought myself within 
a fortnight of her. Bupe@eLy, 


When the Prince tonched his stirrup, and was 
going to speak, the officer, with an incredible 
agility, threw himself on the earth, and kissed his 


feot. STEELE, 
O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way. ; MILTON. 


ACTIVE, BUSY, OFFICIOUS. 


ACTIVE, v. Active, diligent. BUSY, 
in Saxon gebysgod, from disgian, Ger- 
man beschiifftigt, from lle bk to 
occupy, and schauffen to make or do, 
imphes a propensity to be occupied. 
OFFICIOUS, in French officteuzx, La- 
tin offictosus, from offictum duty or ser- 
vice, signifies a propensity to perform 
some service or office. 

Active respects the habit or dispo- 
sition of the mind; busy and offctous, 
either the disposition of the mind, or 
the employment of the moment: the 
former regards every species of em- 
povment the latter only particular 

inds of employment. An active per- 
son is ever ready to be employed; a 
person is busy when he is actually em- 
ployed in any object; he is offctous 
when he is employed for others. <Ac- 
tive is always taken in a good, or at 
least an indifferent sense; it is op- 
posed to lazy: Susy, as it respects 
occupation, is mostly in a good sense ; 
it is opposed to being at leisure; as it 
a i disposition, if is always in a 
bad sense: offctous is seldom taken in 
a good sense; it implies being busy 
without discretion. To an acitve dis- 
osition nothing is more irksome than 
inaction; but it is not concerned to 
inquire into the utility of the action. 
It is better for a person to be busy 
than quite unemployed; but a busy 
person will employ himself about the 
concerns of others, when he has none 
of his own sufficiently important to 
engage his attention: an offctous per- 
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son is as unfortunate as he is trouble- 
some; when he strives to serve he has 
the misfortune to annoy. 

The pursuits of the active of mankind 
either in the paths of religion Lear virtue, or, on the 


other hand, in the roads to wealth, honour, or plea 
sures, ApDIson, 


We eee multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches, 
at the expense of wisdom and virtue. P Jon NauN, 


The air-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, and 
the like inventions, were thrown out to those } 
spirits (politicians), as tubs and barrels are to a 
whale, that he may let the ship sail on without dis- 
turbance. ApDIsON. 


I wae forced to quit my first lodgings by reason 
of an officioxs landlady, that would be asking me 
every morning how I had slept. ApDpISON 


ACTOR, AGENT. 


Tus terms vary according to the 
different senses of the verb from which 
they are drawn. ACTOR js used for 
one who either acts a part, or who re- 
presents the actions and characters of 
others, whether real or feigned. 


Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph 
and his brethren is the most remarkable, for the 
characters of the actors, and the instructive nature 
of the events, Buarr. 

AGENT is, in the general sense, 
an active or acting being, one possess- 
ing and exerting the faculty of action, 
as a free agent, a moral agent. 


Heaven made us agents free 10 good or ill, 
And fore'd it not, though he foresaw the will. 
DRYDEN. 
The agent is properly opposed to the 
patient in the physical world. 
They produced wonderful effects by the proper 
application of agents to patients. TEMPLE, 
Agent is also taken generally for 
whatever puts in motion. 


I expect that no pagan agent shall be introduced 
into the poem, or any fact related which a man can- 
not give credit to with a good conscience, App1son, 


ACTOR, PLAY”’R, PERFORMER. 


Tne ACTOR and PLAYER both 
perform on a stage; but the former is 
said in relation to the part that is 
acted, the latter to the glenn that 
is followed. We may actors 9c- 
casionally without being players pro- 
fessionally, but we may be players 
without deserving the name of acéore. 
Those who personate characters for 
their amusement are actors, but not 
players: those who do the same for 
a livelihood are’ players as well as 
aciors; hence we speak of a company 
of players, not actors. So likewise in 
the figurative sense, whoever acts a 
part real or fictitious, that is, on the 
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stage of life, or the stage of a theatre, 
is an actor; but he only Is a er 
who performs the fictitious part; 
hence the former is taken in & bad 
or good sense, according to circum- 
stances. 

Cicero is known to have been the intimate friend 
of Ruscius the actur. Hue@uEs. 


Our oraters (says Cicero) are as it were the 
actors of truth itself; and the players the imitators 
of truth, Hueues. 

The player is always taken in a less 
favourable sense, from the artificiality 
which attaches to his profession. 

All the world’s a rks 
7 


9 
Aud all the men and women merely piiyers. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Performer signifies, in its most ge- 
neral sense, one that performs any act 
or part; but in a limited sense, one 
who performs a part in a public ex- 
hibition, whether as a singer, actor, 
dancer, or otherwise. 

Ho addresses himself to the heart, while most of 


the modern perfurmers sing only to the fancy. 
BRYDONE. 


ACTUAL, REAL, POSITIVE. 


ACTUAL, in French actuel, Latin 
actualts, -from actio a deed, signifies 
belonging to the thing done. REAL, 
in French réed, Latin reales, from res, 
signifies belonging {o the thing as it is. 
POSITIVE, in French posttyf, Latin 
positivus, {rom pono to place or fix, 
signifies the state or quality of being 
fixed, established. 

* What is actual has proof of its 
existence within itself, and may be ex- 
pores to the eye; what is read may 

satisfactorily proved to exist; and 
what is posttive precludes the neces- 
sity ofa proof. Actual is opposed to the 
supposititious, conceived, or reported ; 
real to the feigned, imaginary ; posttive 
to the uncertain, doubtful. hatever 
is the condition of a thing for the time 
being is the actual condition; sorrows 
are real which flow from a substantial 
cause; proofs are posttive which leave 
the mind in no uncertainty. The 
actual state of a nation is not to be 
ascertained by in-lividual instances of 
poverty, or the reverse; there are but 
few, if any, real objects of compassion 
among common beggars; many post- 
tive facts have been related of the 
deception which they have practised. 
By an actual survey of human life, we 
are alone enabled to form just opinions 
of mankind; it is but too frequent for 
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men to disguise their read sentiments, 
although it is not always possible to 
obtain postitve evidence of their insin- 
cerity. | 

The very notion of any duration being past im- 
plies that it wes once present, for the idea of being 


once present is actually included in the idea of its 
being past. ADDISON, 


We may and do converse with God in person 
really, and to all the purposes of giving and receiv 
ing, though not visibly. Sours. 


Dissimulation is taken for a man’s positively pro- 
fessing himself to be what he is not. Souts 


TO ACTUATE, IMPEL, INDUCE. 


ACTUATE, from the Latin actum 
an action, implies to call into action. 
IMPEL, in Latin tmpello, is com- 
pounded of tz towards, and pelo to 
drive, signifying to drive towards an 
object. INDUCE, in Latin tnduco, 
is compounded of tn and duco, signi- 
fying to Jead into an object. 

One is actuated by motives, impelled 
by passions, and induced by reason or 
inclination. Whatever actuafes is the 
result of reflection ; it is a steady and 
fixed principle: whatever tmpels is 
momentary and vehement, and often 
precludes reflection : whatever tnduces 
is not vehement, though often mo- 
mentary. One seldom repents of the 
thing to which one is actuuted ; as the 
pee whether good or bad, is not 
iable to change: but we may fre- 
quently be tmpedied to measures which 
cause serious repentance: the thing to 
which we are induced is seldom of 
sufficient importance to call for repent- 
ance. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 


and the most shining parts are most actuated by 
ambition. ADDISON. 


When youth impel?’d him, and when love inspir’d, 
The list’ning nymphs his Doric lays admird. 
Sin Wa. Jonge, 


Induced by such examples, some have taught 
That bees have portions of ethereal thought. 
Daypen. 


ACUTE, KEEN, SHREWD. 


ACUTE, in French acute, Latin 
acutus, from acus a needle, signifies 
the quality of sharpness and pointed- 
ness peculiar to a needle. KEEN, in 
Saxon cene, probably comes from ent- 
dan to cut, signifying the quality of 
being able to cut. SHREWD, pro- 
bably from the Teutonic deschreyen to 
enchant, signifies inspited or endowed 
at h : strong portiog of intuitive in- 
ellect. 


ADD. 


In the natural sense, @ fitness to 
pierce is predominant in the word 
acute; and that of cutting, or a fitness 
for cutting, in the word keen. The 
same difference is observable in their 
figurative acceptation. An acute un- 
derstanding is quick at discovering 
truth in the midst of falsehood ; it fixes 
itself on a single point with wonderful 
celerity: a keen understanding cuts or 
removes away the artificial veil under 
which the truth lies hidden from the 
view: a shrewd understanding is ra- 
ther quick at discovering new truths, 
than at distinguishing truth from 
falsehood. <Aculeness is requisite in 
speculative and abstruse discussions ; 
keenness in penetrating characters and 
springs of action ; shrewdness in elicit- 
ing remarks and new ideas. The acute 
man detects errors, and the keen man 
falsehoods; the shrewd man exposes 
follies. Arguments may be acute, re- 
proaches keen, and replies or retorts 
shrewd. A polemic, or a Jawyer, must 
be acute, a satirist keen, and a wit 
shrewd. 

His acutencss was most eminently signalized at 
the masquerade, where he discovered his ac juaint 


ance through their disguises with such wonderfal 
fucility, JOHNSON, 


The village songa and festivities of Bacchus gave 

a scope to the wildest extravagancies of mummery 
and grimace, mixed with coarse but keen raillery. 

CumBERLAND, 


You statesmen are so shrewd in forming schemes! 
JEFFREY. 
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TO ADD, JOIN, UNITE, COALESCE. 


ADD, in Latin addo, compounded of 
ad and do to give or put, signifies to 
ut one thing to another. JOIN, in 
French jotndre, and Latin jungo, is in 
all probability connected with, if not de- 
rived from, the Greek Zevyw to yoke, that 
is, to set one thing in juxtaposition with 
another. UNITE, fromthe Latin unus 
one, signifies to make intoone. COA- 
LESCE, in Latin coalesco, or co or con 
and alesco or cresco, signifies to grow 
together. 
We add by putting a part to any 
body so as to form a whole; we jotz 
by attaching two whole bodies to each 
other; we unite by puting two bodies 
to or into one another, so that they 
may become one body; things coalesce 
when their parts mingle together so as 
to form one substance. Additzons may 
be made to whatever admits of be- 
coming greater in size or quantity ; 
@ wing may be added to a building, or 


ADD. 


a house may be added to a row of 
houses: functions may be made of an 
two ies which can touch eac 
other in any part; tnus two houses 
may be joined, or two countries, lands, 
kingdoms, &c., may be joined: untons 
may be formed of any things which ad- 
mit of being made into one so as to 
lose their individuality; as, if two 
houses be made into one, they may be 
said to be untfed: things may be said 
to coalesce the minute parts of which 
will readily fall into one another; a 
coalition is properly a complete unton, 
and is applied to the natural process 
of bodies. Adding is opposed to sub- 
tracting or diminishing, jorming to 
separating, untting to dividing, and 
coalescing to falling asunder. 


_ i then purchased an orange-tree, 10 which in duce 
time | added two or three myrtles. COowrErR. 


The animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly 
Joined, that, if you will take the Jowest of the one 
and the highest of the other, there will scarce be 


perceived any difference between them. Locke. 
One elbow at each end, 

And in the midst an elbow it received, 

United yet divided. Cowrer. 


When vapours are iaised, they have not the 
transparency of the air, being divided into parts tou 
small to cause any reflection in the superficies; but, 
when they begin to coalesce and constitute globules, 
those globules become of a conveuient size. 

NEWTON. 


They preserve this distinction in their 
moral application. One virtue or per- 
fection may be added to another: per- 
sons jotn in matrimony, trade, or other 

articular act; they ute in families, 
in mind, or modes of living: qualities 
may be joined with others in the same 
substance, without any necessary con- 
nection between them; they are unica 
when they belong to or are intimately 
connected with each other: nations 
coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, laws, and manners; parties 
coalesce when they lay aside their dif- 
ferences and unzte. 

Every man of common sense can demonstrate in 
speculation, and may be fully convinced, that aJl the 
praises and commendations of the whole world can 


add no more to the real and intriusic value of a man 
than they can add to his stature. Swirt. 


It is ath oe ra in laps te trace 

Strength joined wit auty, dignity with grace, 
That man, the master of this sishe denver 

His right of empire over all that lives. Cowren. 


I assure myself that England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, well uxtied, is such a trifoile ag no prince 
except yourself (who are the worthiest) weareth in 
his crown. Bacon. 


No coaktion which under the specious name of 
independency carries in its bosom the unreconciled 


inciples of the nal discord of parties, ever 
was pa pi will Blas Sec e coalition, Borns 


ADDRESS 


ADDICT, DEVOTR, APPLY. 


ADDICT, from addico, or ad and 
dico to speak or declare in favour of 
a thing, signifies generally to apply 
one’s self to it. DEVOTE, from the 
Latin devoveo, or de on account or 
behalf of, and voveo to vow, signifies 
to make a solemn vow or resolution 
for a thing. APPLY, in French ap- 
pliquer, and Latin applico, from ap 
or ad and plico, signifies to knit or 
join one's self to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in 
any particular practice ; to devote is to 
direct one's powers and means to any 
particular pursuit; to apply is to em- 
ploy one’s time or attention about any 
object. Men are addicted to learning ; 
they devote their talents to the ac- 
quirement of any art or science; they 
apply their minds to the investigation 
of a subject. 

As he had a good estate, he made a good use of 


it, denying himself in all worldly pomp, and apply- 
tng himself constantly to his studies, Bugnxrt. 


He was from his childhood addicted to study. 
Woop. 


Persons who havo devoted themselves to God are 
venerable to all who fear him. BERKELEY. 


Addict is seldomer used in a good 
than in a bad sense; devote is mostly 
employed in a good sense ; apply in an 
indifferent sense. We are addicted to 
a thing from an irresistible passion or 
propensity ; we are devoted to a thing 
from a strong but setiled attachment 
to it ; we apply to a thing from a sense 
of its utility.. We addict ourselves to 
study by yielding to our passion for it; 
we devote ourselves to the service of 
our king and country by employing all 
our powers to their benefit; we apply 
to business by giving it all the time 
and attention that it requires. 

As th 
they et ies cs Lc ates iu'tham Epon ral 


fresh supplies of money by all the methods of ra 
ciousness and corruption. ‘Appisom. 


So richly gifted with the best endowments both 
of heart and understanding, he devoted a long and 
laborious life to the service of his king and country. 

Liss or Loup ELLesmepy. 

Eacy in his private circumstances, and totally 
phar S eve ty to accumulate, his zeal for his 

untry, and his application to business, were not 
subject to be diverted ¢ from their proper exertions. 

CumBERLamD. 


TO ADDRESS, APPLY. 


ADDRESS is compounded of ad 
and @ress, in Spanish derecar, Latin 
lirext, “preterit of dtrigo to direct, 


ADDRESS. 


signifying to direct one’s self to an ob- 
ject. APPLY, v. To addict. 

An address is immediately directed 
from one party to the other, either per- 
sonally or by writing; an application 
may be made through the adit ofa 
third person. An address may be 
made for an indifferent purpose or 
without any express object; but an 
application is always occasioned b 
some serious circumstance. We ad. 
dress those to whom we speak or 
write: but we apply to those to whom 
we wish to communicate some object of 
personal interest. An address there- 
fore may be made without an applica- 
tion ; and an application may be made 
by means of an address. An address 
may be rude or civil; an application 
may be frequent or urgent. It is im- 
pertinent to address any one with 
whom we are not acquainted, unless 
we have any reason for making an 
application tothem. It is a privilege 
of the British Constitution, that the 
subject may address the monarch, and 
apply for a redress of grievances. A 
court is addressed by o suitor or counsel 
on his behalf; it is applied to by means 
of legal forms for the redress of griev- 
ances. We cannot pass through tho 
streets of the metropolis without being 
continually addressed by beggars, who 
apply for the relief of artificial moro 
tian of real wants. Men in power are 
always exposed to be publicly addressed 
by persons who wish to obtrude their 
opinions upon them, and to have per- 
petual applications from those who 
solicit favours. 


Many are the inconveniences which happen from 
the improper manner of address, in common speech, 
between persons of the same or different qualty: 

TEELE. 

In cases of prohibition, the party aggrieved in the 

eourt below applies to the superior court. 
BLACKSTONE, 
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ADDRESS, SPEECH, HARANGUE, 


ORATION. 


ADDRESS, »v. To address. SPEECH, 
from speak, sabe the thing spoken. 
HARANGUE has been derived from 
the Saxon Aringen to ring, signifying 
a noisy address. ORATION, from the 
Latin oro to beg or entreat, signifies 
that which is said by way of entreaty. 

All these terms denote a set form. of 
words directed or supposed to be di- 
rected to some person: an address ir, 
this sense is always written, but the 
rest are really spoken, or supposed to 

D2 
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be so; @ seech is in general that 
which is addressed in a formal manner 
fo une person or more; an harun 

is a noisy, tumultuous speech addressed 
to many ; an ora/ton is a solemn epeech 
for any purpose, Addressce are fre- 
quently sent up to the throne by pnb- 
he bodies. Speeches in Parliament, 
like harangues at elections, are often 
little better than the crude effusions of 
party spirit. The orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, which have been so 
justly admired, received a polish from 
the gorrecting hand of their authors 
before they were communicated to the 
public. 


When Louis of Pranee had lost the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, the addreases to him at that time were full of 
bia tortitude, Huatra, 


Every circumstance in their speeches nnd actions 
is with justice aud delicacy adapted to the persons 
who speak and act. Apptsom on Mitton. 


These in senrecly a city in Great Britain but has 
ove of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-lays Aarangees the good people 
of the place with aphorisms and recipes. 

Prauck on Quacxs, 


How cold and unaffucting the best oration in the 
world would be without the proper ornaments of 
vuico and gesture, there are two remarkable in- 
stunoes iu the case of Ligurius and that of Milo. 

Swirt. 


TO ADDUCE, ALLEGE, ASSIGN, 
ADVANCK. 


ADDUCE, in Latin adduro, com- 
pounded of ad and duco to lead, signi- 
fies to bring forwards, or for a thing. 
ALLEGE, in French adléguer, in La- 
tin allego, compounded of al or ad 
and /ego, in Greck Atyw to speak, sig- 
nifies to speak fora thing. ASSIGN, 
in French asstgner, Latin asstyno, com- 
pounded of as or ad and stgno to sign 
or mark out, signifies to set apart fora 
pa pore. ADVANCE comes from the 
atin advento, compounded of ad and 
venio to come or cause to come, sig- 
nifving to bring forward a thing. 

Aa argument is adduced ; a fact ora 
charge is allezed ; a reason is assigned; 
A position or an opinion is advanced. 
What is adduced tends to corroborate 
or invalidate; what is alleged tends to 
criminate or exculpate; what is as- 
signed tends to justify or support ; 
what is advanced tends to explain and 
nlustrate. Whoever discusses disputed 

jnts must have arguments to adduce 
in favour of his principles; censures 
should not be passed where nothing 
improper can be afleged; a conduct 
is absurd for which no reason can be 


ADHERE. 


asstgned; those who advance what 
they cannot maintain expose their ig- 
noranve as much as their folly. We 
may controvert what 1s adduced or 
advanced; we may deny what is al- 
leged, and question what is assigned. 
The reasoner adduces facts in prvof 
of what he has advanoed ; the accuser 
alleges circumstances in suppert of 
his charge; tle y:hilosophica! investi- 
gator assigns causes for particular 
«phenomena. 

IT have said that Celsus adduces nelther oral nor 


written authority against Christ's miracles. 
CUMBERLAND. 


The criminal alleged in bis defence, that what 
he had done was to raise mirth, and to avoid cere- 
mony. ADDISON. 


If we consider what providential reasons may be 
assigned for these three particulars we shall find 
that the numbers of the Jews, their dispersion and, 
adherence to their religion, have furnished es ery 
uge, and every nation of the world, with the 
strongest arguments fur the Christian faith. 

ADDISON, 


I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines of philosophy, refused to see the 
experiments by which they were confuted. 

JoHNSON. 


TO ADHERE, ATTACH. 


ADHERE, from the French adhérer, 
Latin udha@ro, is compounded of ad and 
Aeerao to stick close to. ATTACH, 
in French aftucher, is compounded of 
at or ad and tach or touch, signitying 
to come so near as to touch. 

A thing is adherent by the union 
which nature provuces; it is attached 
by arbitrary ties which keep it close to 
another thing. Glutinous bodies are 
apt to adhere to every thing they 
touch; a smaller building is Sometimes 
attached toa larger by a passage, o» 
some other mode of communication. 
What adheres to a thing 1s closely 
joined to its outward surface; but 
what is attached may be fastened to it 
by the intervention of a third body. 
There is an universal adhesion in all 
the particles of matter one to another: 
the sails of a vessel are attached to a 
mast by means of ropes; or bodies are 
attached by bare locality, or being in 
the same inclosure. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads adheriag close 

To the clogyed wheels. 

' The play which this peinete 
tached to was a comedy, In which 
character of a sluve. 


CowPrenr. 


rulogue was at 
aberius took the 
CUMBERLAND 


In the improper and figurative ap- 
plication, things adhere from a fitness 
of their natures, 


ADJACENT. 


Where, with our brazen swords, we stoutly fought, 
nd long, 
And after om vests got, resiling these among, 
ted t 


First , ian n those parts our brave courageous 
brood, 
Whuse natures so adher'd unto their ancient blood. 


Drayron. 


Things are attached to each other 
by political ties. 

How many imaginary parks have been formed 
where deer never were sceu! And how many 


honses misnamed halls, which never had attached 
tu them the privileges of a mauor! PENNANRT. 


Adherence and attachment are both 
applied to persons in a moral sense; 
the former as it respects matters of 
principle, the latter as it respects mat- 
ters of inclination or interest.  dd- 
herence is always marked by a particu- 
lar line uf conduct; but attachment 
may exist without any particular ex- 
pression. A person adheres to a 
prince or acommunity so lung as he 
follows the one, or co-operates with 
the other; he is a/tached to a person 
whenever the feeling or relation is 
created 


Ife ought to be tndulzent to tender consciences, 
but, at the same time, a firm adherer to the 
established church. Swirr. 


The conqueror seems to have been fully apprized 
of the strength which the new government might 
derive from a clergy more closely atfached to him- 
self. TYRWHITT. 

In the same manner, a person ad- 
heres to matters of opinion, by pro- 
fessing his belief; he is attached to 
objects from habit or private motives. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion is 


no leas remarkable thun their numbers and disper- 
sion. Appixon, 


Attached to Tamworth, he (Mr. Guy) founded 
there an almshouse and a library. 7ENNANT. 


ADHESION, ADHERENCE. 


THEseE terms are both derived from 
the verb adhere, one expressing the 
proper or figurative sense, and the 
other the moral sense or acceptation. 
There is a power of adhesion in all 
glutinous bodies; a disposition for 
adherence in steady minds. 

We suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhe- 


sion of unwelcome images, as from the evanescence 
of those which are pleasing and useful. Jonson. 


Shakspeare’s adherence to general nature has ex- 
sed him to the censnre of critics, who form their 
udgements upon narrower principles. §Jomnson. 


ADJACENT, ADJOINING, CON- 
TIGUOUS. 
ADJACENT, in Latin adjiciens, 


peeve of adjicio, is compounded of 
ad and jacto to lie near. ADJOIN- 
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ING, as the words imp'y, signifies 
being joined together. CONTIGU- 
OUS, in French contigu, Latin con- 
tiguus, comes from contingo or con 
and tango, signifying to touch close. 

What is adjacent may be separated 
altogether by the intervention of some 
third object; what is adjoining must 
touch in some part; and what is con- 
tiguous must be fitted to touch en- 
tirely on one side. Lands are adjucent 
to a house or a town; fields are ad- 
joining to each other; and houses 
contiguous to each other. 

They have been boating up for volunteers at 


York aud the towns adjacent, but saa will list. 
RANVILLE. 


As he happens to have no estate adjotaing equal 
to his own, his oppressions are often borne without 
resistance. JOUNKON, 


Wo arrived at the utmost boundaries of a wood 
which lay contiguous to a plain. SuKELE, 


TO ADMIT, RECEIVE. 


ADMIT, in French admettre, Latin 
admitto, compounded of ad anil mitto, 
signifies to send or suffer to pass into. 
RECEIVE, in French recevoir, Latin 
rectpio, compounded of re and capio, 
signifies to take back or to one’s self, 

To admit is a general term, tlie sense 
of which depends upon what follows ; to 
receive has a complete sense in itself: 
we cannot speak of admitting, without 
associating with it an idea of the ob- 
ject to which one is admitted; but 
receive includes no relative idea of the 
receiver or the received. Admitiing 
is an act of relative import; receiving 
is always @ posilive measure: @ person 
may be admitted into a house, who is 
not prevented from entering; he is re- 
cetved only by the actual consent of 
some individual, We may be ad- 
mitied in various capacities; we are 
received only as guests, friends, or in- 
mates. Persons are admitted to the 
tables, and into the familiarity or con- 
fidence of others; they are hogpitably 
received by those who wish to be their 
entertainers. 


Somewhat is sure design’d by fraud or force; 
Trust not their presents, nor admit the de 
JRYDEN, 


He star‘d and roll'd his haggard eyes around; 
Then said, “ Alas! what earth remains, what sea 
Is open to recctve unhappy me?” Duyorn, 


When applied to uneonseious agents. 
the distinction is similar: rays of light 
are admitted into a room, or ideas iutc 
the mind, when they-are suffered to 
enter at pleasure; b@t things receive 


ADMIT. 


each other for specific purposes, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. 


If a stream of light be cdsifted by a smal) hole 
into a dark room, and made to pass by the edye of 
akuife, it will be diverted from ite natural course, 
and iuflocted towards the edge of the knife. , 

DAMS, 
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The thin leav'd arbute hazel-grafts recerves, 
Aud plases huge apples bear, that bore bas leaves. 
RYDEN. 


We admit willingly or reluctantly ; 
we recetve politely or rudely. Foreign 
ambassadors are admitted to an au- 
dience, and received at court. It is 
necessary to be cautious not to admit 
any one into our society who may not 
he agreeable and suitable companions ; 
but still more necessary not to receive 
any one into our houses whose charac- 
fer may reflect disgrace on ourselves, 
Whoever is admitted as a member of 
any community should consider himself 
as bound to conform to its regulations ; 
whoever is received into the service of 
another should study to make himself 
valued and esteemed. A winning ad- 
dress, and agreeable manners, gain a 
person admittance into the genteelest 
circles ; the talent for affording amuse- 
ment procures a person a good recep- 
/ion among the mass of mankind. 


The Tyriin train, admitted to the feast, 
Approach, nud on the pointed couches rest. 


Dnrypen. 
Pretending to consult 
Aliout the great reception of their king, 
‘thither to come. Mi1.ron. 


FER, TOLERATE. 


ADMIT, oe. To admit, receive. AL- 
LOW, in French allouer, compounded 
of the intensive syllable a? or ad and 
fouer, in German loben, old German 
liubzan, low German duven, Swedish 
Jofwwa, Danish love, &c., Latin daus 
praise, daudure to praise, signifying to 
give consent toa thing. PERMIT, in 
French permetire, Latin permtito, is 
compounded of per through or away, 
aud mettto to send or let go, signifying 
to let go itsway. SUFFER, in French 
suuffrir, Latin suffero, is compounded 
of sub and fero, signifying to bear 
with, TOLERATE, in Latin toleratus, 
participle of éolero, from the Greek 
rdaw to sustain, signifying also to bear 
or bear with. 

To admit is an involuntary or nega- 
tive act; to allow is voluntary and 
positive: we admit by simply not re- 
{using or preventing; we allow by 


ADMIT. 


positively granting or complying with. 
we admit that which concerns our- 
selves, or is done towards ourselves; 
we allow that which is for the conve- 
nience of others, or what they wish to 
do: one admite the freedoms or fa- 
miliarities of those who choose to offer 
them; one allows an indulgence to a 
child. To permit is very nearly allied 
to allow, both in sense and application, 
with this difference, that permeté is more 
formal and positive, being employed in 
respect to more important matters; as 
a father permits his son to travel ; one 
man permtts another to use his name. 
To oe and éolerate are nearly allied 
to admit, but both are mere passive 
acts, and relate to matters which are 
more objectionable and serious: what 
is admitted may be at most but incon- 
venient; what is suffered may be bur- 
densome to the sufferer, if not morally 
wrong; what is fuderuted is bad in 
itself, and suffered only because it can- 
not be prevented: a parent frequently 
suffers in his children what he con- 
demns in others; there are some evils 
in society which the magistrate finds 
it needful to tvlerate. 

A well-regulated society will be care- 
ful not to admit of any deviation from 
good order, which may afterwards be- 
come injurious as a practice: it fre- 
quently hai pens that what has been 
allowed from indiscretion is afterwards 
claimed as a right: no carthly power 
can permtt that which is prohibited 
by the divine law: when abuses are 
suffered to creep in and to take deep 
root in any established institution, it is 
difficult to bring about a reform with- 
out endangering the existence of the 
whole; when abuses therefore are not 
very grievous, it is wiser to tolerate 
them than run the risk of producing a 
greater evil. 

The Earl of Manchester being equally concerned 


with themselves, they neither could nor would ad- 
mit any parley without him. Rusaworrs. 


The Lacedseemonian lawgiver allowed marriages 
between those that had only the same mother, and 
different fathers. Porrer. 


Permit our ships a shelter on your shores, 
Refitted from your wouds with planks and ours; 
That if our prince be safe, we may renew 
Our destin’d course, and Italy pursue. Drypsx. 
No man can be said to enjoy health, who is only 
not sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome 
and suvigoeee os principle, which will not svffer 
him to remain idle. Sractaror. 


No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual hu 
mour, whins, or particularity of behaviour, by any 
who do not wait upon him for bread. Sra xix 


od 


ADMITTANCE. 


TO ADMIT, ALLOW, GRANT. 


Tuesx terms are here compared only 
in regard to matters of speculation ; 
and in this case they rise in sense, AL- 
LOW being more voluntary and posi- 
tive than ADMIT, and GRANT more 
so than allow. What is admttted is 
that which it is either not easy or pos- 
sible for a persen to deny; certain 
facts are admitted which are too 


clearly proved to be disputed: what is. 


allowed is that which is agreed to 
from the conviction or feelings of the 
party allowing; it is said sae of 
that in which the interests as well as 
the opinions of men are concerned ; 
he allows that it would be good, but 
thinks that it is not practicable: what 
is granted is agreed upon as true, and 
is said most properly of abstract or 
self-evident truths; as to grant that 
two and two make four, or to take 
that for granted which is the point in 
dispute. 

Though the fallibility of man’s reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
teased, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
diset the weakness of human nature seems to dis- 


cover that this acknowledgment is not sineere. 
JOHNSON. 


The zealots in atheism are perpetually teasing 
their friends to come over to them, although they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
the bargain. ADDISON. 


_ I take it at the same time for granted that the 
immartulity of the soul is sufficiently established by 
other arguments. STEELE. 


ADMITTANCE, ADMISSION. 


Tuesz words differ according to the 
different acceptations of the primitive 
from which they are both derived; the 
former being taken in the proper sense 
or familiar style, and the latter in the 
figurative sense or in the grave style. 
The ADMITTANCE to public places 
of entertainment is, on particular oc- 
casions, difficult. The ADMISSION 
of irregularities, however trifling in 
the commencement, is mostly attended 
with serious consequences. 


Assurance never failed to get admitiance tuto the 
houses of the great. Moore. 


The 1 has then only a free admission into the 
assent of the understanding, when it brings a pass- 
port from a rightly dis will. Sours. 

Admittance is properly confined to 
the receiving a person or a thing into 
a given place; admisston includes in 
itself the idea not only of receiving, 
but also the pu of receiving. 
Whoever is admitted, or has the liberty 


ADMONITION. 89 
of entering any place, whether with or 
without an object, has admtttance ; 
but a person has admission to places 
of trust, or into offices and the like, 


He has free admitfance into all courts and tri- 
banals. Brrpors. 


Others get admission into shops, or places where 
they experience hard work, hard lodgings, aud 
scanty foud. PENNANT. 


There is a similar distinction be- 
tween these words in their application 
to things. 

In the entertainments of conversation, such an 


open, taking agree bleness, as if no thoughts of 
business could ever find admittance. Campen. 


In one part (of London Bridge) had been a draw- 
sh useful either by way of defence, or for the 
admission of ships into the upper part of the river. 

PENNANT, 


TO ADMONISH, ADVISE. 


ADMONISH, in Latin admoneo, is 
compounded of the intensive ad and 
moneo to advise, signifying to put se- 
riously in mind. ADVISE is com- 
pounded of the Latin ad and vtsue, 
participle of vtdeo to see, signifying to 
make to see or to show. 

Admonish mostly regards the past ; 
advice respects the future. We ad- 
monish a person on the errors he has 
committed, by representing to him the 
extent and consequences of his of- 
fence; we advtse a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving him rules 
and instructions. Those who are most 
liable to transgress require to be ad- 
monished ; those who are most, inex- 
perienced require to be advised. Ad- 
moniiton serves to be people on their 
guard against evil; advice to direct 
them in the choice of good. 

He of their wicked ways 


Shall them admonish, and befvre them set 


The paths of righteousness. Miro, 


My worthy friend, the clergyman, told us that he 
eondenacany order of persons should think them. 


selves tov considerable to be advised. Appisom, 


ADMONITION, WAKNING, CAUTION. 


ADMONITION, v. To admonish. 
WARNING, in Saxon warniten, Ger- 
man warnen, probably from wahren to 

erceive, signifies making to sce. 
CAUTION, from caveo to beware, sig- 
nifies the making beware. A guard- 
ing against evil is common to these 
terms; but admonttton expresses more 
than warning, and that more than 
caution. 

An admonition respects the moral 
conduct; it comprehends reasoning 


ADMONITION. 


and remonstrance : warning and cau- 
tion respect the personal interest or 
safety; the former comprehends a 
strong forcible representation of the 
evil to be dreaded ; the latter a simple 
apprisal of a future contingency. Ad- 
munition may therefore frequently 
comprehend warning; and warning 
may comprehend cuu/zon, though not 
vice versd. We udmonish @ person 
against the commission of any offence ; 
we tourn him against danger; we cau- 
tion him against any misfortune. Ad- 
montitons and warntngs ure given by 
those who are superior in age and 
station ; cauttons by any who are pre- 
viously in possession of information. 
Parents give admontiions; ministers 
of the Gospel give warnings ; indiffer- 
ent persons give cautions. It is neces- 
sary to admonish those who have once 
offended to abstain from a similar of- 
fence; it is necessary to wurn those of 
the consequences of sin who seem de- 
termined to persevere in a wicked 
course ; it is necessary to cuudeun those 
against any false step who are going 
inastrange path. Admonttions should 
be given with mildness and gravity ; 
warnings with impressive force and 
warinth; cautions with clearness and 
precision, The young require fre- 
quent admonttions ; the ignorant and 
self-deluded solemn warnings; the in- 
experienced timely caufions. Admo- 
nsttons ought to be listened to with 
sorrowful attention; warnings should 
make adecp and lasting impression ; 
caultons should be borne in mind: 
but admonitions are too often reject- 
ed, warnings despised, and cauttuns 
slighted. 


40 


At the same time that Iam tulking of the cruelty 
of urging people's faults with severity, I cannot but 
bewall sume which men are guilty of fur want of 
@dmon ition. STSELK. 


Hal we their wisdom, should we, oflen warned, 

Sull need repeated irarnings, and at last, 

A thousand awful adiaonitions scorn'd, 

Die self-accused of life run all to waste? Cowpxyr. 


You castion’d me against their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms; 

Your lessans found the weakest ie 

Aio‘d at the head, but reach'd the heart. Swirr, 


Admonttions are given by persons 
only ; tearnings and cautions are given 
by things as well as persons. The 
young are admonished by the old; the 
death of friends serves as a warning to 
the survivors; the unfortunate acci- 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like error. 


ADORE. 


Not e’en Philander had bespoke his shroud, 
Nor had he cause—a warning was denied. Younes. 


The requisition of sureties must be understoud 
yather as a caution against the repetition of the 
offence, than any immediate punishment. 

BLacksTone 


TO ADORE, WORSHIP. 


ADORE, in French adorer, Latin, 
adoro, that is ad and oro to pray to. 
WORSHIP, in Saxon weorthecype, is 
contracted from worthship, implying 
either the object that is worth, or the 
worth itself; whence it has been em- 
ployed to designate the action of doing 
suitable homage to the object which 
has worth, and, by a just distinction, 
of paying homage to our Maker by 
religrious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
towards a Superior Being, in which we 
acknowledge our dependence and obe- 
dience by petition and thanksgiving ; 
worship consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence fo some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
propriety be paid only to the one true 
God ; but worship is offered by heath- 
ens to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up towards him; but we worship him 
only at stated times, and according to 
certain rules. Outward signs are but 
secondary in the act of adoration; and 
in divine worship there is often nothing 
existing but the outward form. We 
may adore without worshipping ; but 
we ought not to worship without 
adoring. 

Menander says, that ‘* God, the Lord and Futher 
of all things, is alone worthy of our humble advra- 
tivn, being at once the maker and giver of all bless- 
ik ya. CUMBERLAND. 


By reason man a Godhead can discern, 
But how he should be worshipp'd cannot learn. 
Drypen, 


TO ADORE, REVERENCE, VENERATE, 
REVERE. 


ADORE, vo. To adore, worship. 
REVERENCE, in Latin reverentia 
reverence or awe, implies to show 
reverence, from revereor to stand in 
awe of. VENERATE, in Latin vene- 
ratus, participle of veneror, probably 
from venere beauty, signifying to hold 
in very high esteem for its superior 
qualities. KEVERE is another form 
of the same verb. 

Adoration has Been before con- 
sidered only in relation to our Maker; 
it may however be employed in an 


ADORE. 


improper and extended application to 
express in the strongest possible man- 
ner the devotion of the mind towards 
sensible objects. Good princes are 
frequently said to be adored by their 
subjects. 


They (Salmasius and Scaliger) were vilified and 
traduced by them, who if they had been of their 
own communion, they had almost adored them. 

BEntTiey. 
Reverence is equally engendered by 
the contemplation of superiority, whe- 
ther of the Supreme Being as our 
Creator, or of any earthly being as 
our parent: it differs, however, from 
udoration, inasmuch as it has a mix- 
ture of fear, arising from the con- 
sciousness of weakness and depend- 
ence, or of obligations for favours re- 
ceived. Adoration in this case, as in 
the former, requires no external form; 
# is properly the homage of the mind : 
reverencing our Maker is also an in- 
ward sentiment; but reverencing our 
parents, who are invested with a 
sacred character, includes in it an out- 
ward expression of our sentiments, by 
our deportment towards them. 

*« There is no end of his greatness.”’ The most 

exalted creature he has made is only capable of 


adoring it; none but himself can comprehend it. 
Appison. 


The war protracted, and the siege delay’, 
Were due to Hector’s and this hero’s hand, 
Both brave alike and Fi eae in command ; 
“ucas, not inferior in the field, 


Iu pious reverence to the gods excell'd. Drynen. 


As sentiments of the mind, there is 
this distinction between reverence and 
veneration, that the latter has none of 
the feeling of fear which forms a part 
of the former. The contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which combines gran- 
deur with solemnity, will awaken re- 
verence; the contemplation of any 
place rendered sacred by its antiquity 
awakens veneratton. 

They, who had always been cnemies to the 


church, prevailed with him to lessen his reverence 
for it. CLARENDON. 


It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Joumgon. 

Between the verbs to revere and to 
reverence, there is but a small shade 
of difference in the sense: the former 
denotes a sentiment of the mind only; 


the latter the expression of that sen- - 


timent, as well as the sentiment itself. 


And had not men the huary heaa rever'd, 

And boys puld revereace when a man appear’d, 

Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, 

And saw more heaps of acorus in their mere * 
SREECH 


ADULATE. 4) 


Hence we say with more propriety, 
to revere, nat to reverence a name or 
memory of any one, &c. 


I revere your honourable names, 
Your useful labours, and important aims, Cowprn. 


TO ADORN, DECORATE, EMBELLISH. 


ADORN, in Latin adorno, is com- 
pounded of the intensive syllable ad 
and orzo, in Greek woaw to make beau- 
tiful, signifying to dispose for the pur- 

ose of ornament. DECORATE, in 

atin decoratus, participle of decoroa, 
from decorus becoming, signifies to 
make becoming. EMBELLISH, in 
French embelltr, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable em or tn and bellr 
or del, in Latin bedlus handsome, sig- 
nifying to make handsome, 

Ve adorn by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing; we decorate by 
annexing something to improve ils ap- 
pearance; we embellish by giving a 
finishing stroke to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauly of a 
thing. Females adora their persons by 
the choice and disposal of their dress ; 
or gentlemen adorn their estates, by 
giving them the appearance of tasteful 
cultivation: a head dress is decorated 
with flowers, or a room with paintings: 
fine writing is embellished by suitable 
flourishes. 

A few yenrs afterwards (1751) by tho denth of his 
father, Lord Lyttleton inherited a barouct's title, 
with a large estate, which though perhaps he did 
not augment, he was careful to adorn by a house of 


great cleyauce, and by much attention to the deco- 
ration of lis park. JOHNSON, 


I shall here present my reader with a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
Muy very much contribute to the embellishment of 
the city. ApDIs0N. 
Adorn and embellish are figuratively 
employed; decorate only in the proper 
sense. Inanimate objects may he 
adorned, or the mind is adorned hy 
particular virtues which are implanted 
in it; a narrative is embellished by the 
introduction of some striking incidents. 
As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 
Daypnn. 


Milton, though he fetches this beautiful circum- 
stance from the Iliad and AMineid, does not only 
insert it as a beautiful embellishment, but makes an 
artful use of it forthe proper carrying om of his 
fable, Appison. 


TO ADULATE, FLATTER, COMPLI- 
MENT. 
ADULATE, in Latin adu/atus, par- 


ticiple of adulor, is chanved from 
adoleo to offer incense. FLATTER. 


42 ADULATE. 


in French flatter, comes from flutus, 
breath, si ufying to say what is light 
asair, COMPLIMENT comes from 
comply, and the Latin complaceo, to 
please greatly. oe 

We adulate by discovering in our 
actions as well as words an entire sub- 
serviency: we flatter directly hy words 
expressive of admiration ; indirectly by 
actions which convey the same senti- 
ments: we compliment by fair lan- 
guage or respectful civilities. An adu- 

tory address is couched in terms of 
feigned devotion to the object; a flat- 
tering address is filled with the fic- 
titious perfections of the object; a 
complimentary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and the occa- 
sion which gives rise to it. Cvurtiers 
are guilty of adulation; lovers are 
addicted to flattery ; people of fashion 
indulge themselves in a profusion of 
compliments. 

The servile and excessive adulation of the senate 
suon convinced Tiberius that the Roman spirit had 


auffered u tutal change under Augustus. 
CUMBERLAND. 


You may be eure a woman loves a man when she 
uses his expreasions, tells his storios, or imitates 
his manner. Thia gives a secret delight; for imita- 
tion ina kind of artless flattery, and mightily favours 
the principle of self-love, Spscratun, 


lL have known a hero complimented upon the 
decent majesty and state he assumed after victory. 
Porx. 


Adulation can never be practised 
without falsehood; its means are hy- 
pocrisy and lying, its motive servile 
fear, its end private interest: flatlery 
always exceeds the truth; it is ex- 
travagant praise dictated by an over- 
weening partiality, or, what is more 
frequent, by a disingenuous temper: 
complimenis are not incompatible with 
sincerity, unless they are dictated from 
& mere compliance with the prescribed 
rules of politeness or the momentary 
desire of pleasing. Adulation may be 
fulsome, flatt gross, compliments 
unmeaning. Adulation inspires a per- 
son with an immoderate conceit of his 
own importance; flattery makes him 
in love with himself; compliments make 
him in good humour with himself. 
There he beheld how humbly diligent 
New adulation was; to be at hand, 

How ready falsehood atept; how nimbly went 


Base pick-thank flattery, and prevents command. 
DANIEL. 


As on the one hand he (the upright man) is care. 
ful not to run himself into inconveniences by his 
good nature; so on the other hand, the kindness 
and good-will he possesseth to all about him is more 
than a ; or the semblance of his coun- 
tenance. Suarpr. 


ADVANTAGE. 


TO ADVANCE, PROCEED. 


ADVANCE, v. to adduce, allege, 
assign, advance. PROCEED, in Latin 
procedo, signifies to go forward. 

To advance is to go towards some 
point ; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in their 
figurative acceptation. A person ad- 
vances in the world, who succeeds in 
his transactions and raises himself in 
society; he proceeds in his business, 
when he carries it on as he has done 
before. We advance by proceeding, 
and we proceed in order to advance. 
Some people pass their lives in the 
same situation without advancing ; 
some are always doing without pro- 
ceeding. Those who make considera- 
ble progress in Jearning stand the fair- 
est chance of advancing to dignity and 
honour. 

It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual pro- 
greas the world of life adrances through a prodigions 


variety of species, before a creature is formed that 
ia complete in all its senses. Appison. 


If tho scale of betug rises by such a regular pro- 
gress xo high as man, we may by a parity of reason 
suppose that it still proreeds gradually through 
those beings which are of a superior nature to him. 

ApDpIDON, 


ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT, UTILITY. 


ADVANTAGE, in French avantage, 
probably comes from the Latin adven- 
tum, participle of adventu, compounded 
of ad and vento to come to, signifying 
to come to any one according to his 
desire, or agreeably to his purpose. 
BENEFIT, in French btenfatt, Latin 
benefactum, compounded of bene well, 
and factum done, signifies done or 
made to one's wishes. UTILITY, in 
French wtilité, Latin uétlztas, and utilis 
useful, from ufor to use, signifies the 
quality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex- 
trinsic circumstances of profit, honour, 
and convenience; benefit respects the 
consequences of actions and events; 
utility respects the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 
may have its advantages ; suitable ex- 


* ercise is attended with benefit; sun- 


dials have their u#tlity in ascer:aining 
the hour precisely by the sun. Things 
are so'd to advantage ; persons ride or 
ewalk for the benefit of their health; 
they purchase articles for their wttltty, 


ADVANTAGE. 


A good education has always its ad- 
rant , although every one cannot 
derive the same benefit from the culti- 
vation of his talents, as all have not 
the happy art of employing their ac- 
quirements to the right objects: riches 
are of no wétify unless nightly em- 
ployed. It is of great advantage to 
young people to form good connexions 
on their entrance into life; it is no less 
beneficial to their morals to be uoder 
the guidance of the aged and expe- 
rienced, from whom they may draw 
many useful directions for their future 
conduct, 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in stations of life which may give 


them an vpportunity of making their fortunes. 
ADDISON. 


For the benefit of the gentle reader, I will show 
what tu turn over unread, and what to peruse. 
STE KLE, 


All from utility this law approve, 
As cvery private bliss must spring from social love. 
JENNINGS, 


ADVANTAGE, PROFIT. 


ADVANTAGE, v. Advantage, bene- 
jit. PROFIT, in French profite, Latin 
profectus, participle of proficto, com- 
pounded of pro and facio, signifies that 
which makes for one’s good. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some good received by a_ person. 
Advantage is general; it respects every 
thing which can contribute to the 
wishes, wants, and comforts of life: 
profit in its proper sense is applied to 
pecuniary advantage. Situations have 
their advantages ; trade has its profits. 

Were Ta poet, I should say, that so much beanty 
set off with all the adraatages of dress would be tuo 


powerful an antagonist over the other sex. 
GoupsMiTH. 


fle does the office of a counsellor, a judge, an 
excentor, and a friend, to all his acquaintance, with- 
out the profits which attend such offices. Strexcz. 


Advantage may be applied either to 
the good derived from a thing, as the 
advantage of dress, that is the ad- 
vantage derived from dress; or to the 
thing from which the good is derived, 
as, dress is an advantage to the person. 

Nothing {s so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 


and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
infinite advantages which arise from it, as a strong 


steady masculine piety. Appison. 
For he in all his am’rous battles, 
N’ advantage fluds like goods and chattels. 

BoTLes. 
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Profit is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 
When a man ypinnts a tree, he cannot be pre 


sumed to plant it in contemplation of present profit. 
BLACKSTONE. 


Advantage implies something an- 
nexed to or coming to a thing acci- 
dentally; or it may be what a man 
esteems to be an advantage: pro/it is 
that which is real, substantial, and 
permanent. 

If we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater 


certain guilt would be thus incurred, in expectation 
of contingent advantage. GoLpsmiITH. 


We nore taught to pray, not for absolute deliver- 
ance from all assaults of our enemies, but for de- 
fence in them; because it is oNentimes for the glory 
of God and the profit of his eervants, that they 
should be assaulted. Bippubru. 


ADVERSE, CONTRARY, OPPOSITE. 


ADVERSE, in French adverse, La- 
tin adversus, participle of adverto, 
compounded of ad and verto, signifies 
turning towards or against. CON- 
TRARY, in French contraire, Latin 
contrarius, comes from contra against. 
OPPOSITE, in Latin opposttus, par- 
ticiple of oppono, is compounded of ob 
and pono, signifying placed in the 
way. 

anvaris respects the feelings and in- 
terests of persons; contrary regards 
their plans and purposes; opposite re- 
spects the situation and relative nature 
of things. Fortune is adverse; an 
event turns out contrary to what was 
expected; sentiments are opposzte to 
each other. Circumstances are some- 
times so adverse as to baffle the best 
concerted plans; facts often prove di- 
rectly contrary to the representations 
given of them; people with opposite 
characters cannot be expected to act 
together with pleasure to either party. 

The periodical winds which were then set in were 


distinctly adverse to the course which Pizarro pro- 
posed to steer. ROBERTSON, 


As T should be loth to offer none but instances of 
the abuse of prosperity, 1 am happy in recullecting 
one very singular exansple of the cuntrary sort. 

CUMBERLAND, 


And ns 2Zgmon, when with heav’a he strove, 
Stood opposite in arms to mighty Jove. Drynxn, 


ADVERSE, INIMICAL, HOSTILE, RE- 
PUGNANT. 


ADVERSE, v. Adverse. INIMI- 
CAL, from the Latin tntmicus an 
enemy, and HOSTILE, in Latin Aos- 
tilis, from hostis an enemy, signify be- 


a4 ADVERSE. 


longing toanenemy. REPUGNANT, 
in Latin repugnans, from repugno, or 
re and pugno to fight against, signifies 
warring with. r 

Adverse may be applied to either 
persons or things; smtmtcal and hos- 
tile to persons or things personal; re- 
pugnant to things only. A person is 
adverse, or a thing is adverse to an 
object; a person, or what is personal, 
is either imtmitcal or hostile to an ob- 
ject; one thing is repugnant to ano- 
ther. Weare adverse to « proposition, 
or circumstances are adverse to our 
advancement ; partizans are tnimical 
to the proceedings of government, and 
hostile to the possessors of power. In 
respect to persons, adverse denotes 
merely the relation of being opposed ; 
inimical, the spirit of the individual in 
private matters ; and Aostzle, the situa- 
tion, conduct, and temper of individuals 
or bodies in public matiers. Those 
who are adverse to any un‘ertaking 
are not likely to use their endeavours 
to ensure success; traders will be @77- 
mical to the introduction of any thing 
that threatens to be injurious to their 
{rade ; some persons are Aostile to 
establishments in religion. 

Only two soldiers were killed on the side of 


Cortes, and two officors with fiNeen privates of the 
adverse faction. Ronsemrson, 


God hath shown himself te be favourable to vir- 


tue, and inimicud to vice and guilt. Barn. 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes, 
Lest Austile faces Diast the sacrifice. DUyprne 


In respect to things, what Is adverse 
acts to the hinderance or disadvantage 
of the thing to which it is opposed ; as 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances. 
Sickness is adverse to the improve- 
ment of youth; what is tutmical acts 
directly to injury, as writings which 
are rntmical to religion, a spirit i7gn?- 
cal to learning ; what is repugnant is 
in a state of positive opposition or con- 
trariety, as slavery is repugnant to the 
mild spirit of Christianity. 

Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 


the bark that s the deep serene. 
aneere Ploug CowprER. 


The books (in the library) were remaining at 
Lambeth in | two years after Archbishop Laud 
had been put to death; when, probably feuring for 
their safety fn times so inimical to learning, Mr. 
Selden suggested to the University of Cambridge 
their right to them; and the whule were delivered 


into thelr pussession. Pennant 


The exorbitant jurisdiction of the (Scotch). cc- 
clesiastical courts were ded on maxims repug- 
aaat to justice. Roprrrson, 


ADVERSITY. 


ADVERSE, AVERSE. 


ADVERSE (ve. Adverse), signifying 
turned against or over against, de- 
notes simply opposition of situation, 
AVERSE. from a and versus, signify- 
ing turned from or away from, denotess 
an active removal or separation from. 
Adverse is therefore as applicable to in- 
animate as to animate objects; averse 
only to animate objects. When ap- 
plied to conscious agents adverse re- 
fers to matters of opinion and senti- 
ment; averse to matters of feeling. 
One is adverse to that which he thinks 
wrong; he is averse to that which op- 
poses his inclinations, habits, or in- 
terests. 


‘e eo 


Beiore you were a tyrant J was your friend, and 
am now no otherwise your enemy than every 
Athenian must be who is adverse to your usurpa. 
tion. CUMBERLAND, 


Men relinquish ancient habits slowly, and with 
reluctance. They are averse to new experiments 
and venture upon them with timidity. Rogerson 


ADVERSITY, DISTRESS, 


ADVERSITY signifies adverse cir- 
cumstances. DISTRESS, from = the 
Latin distringo, compounded of dts 
twice, and stringo to bind, signifies 
that which binds very tight, or brings 
into a great strait. 

Adversity respects external circum- 
stances, distress regards either exter- 
nal circumstances or inwar.! feelings. 
Adversity is opposed to prosperity ; 
distress \o case. Adversity is a gene- 
ral condition; distress a particular 
state. Distress is properly the highest 
degree of adversity, When a man’s 
affairs go altogether adverse to his 
wishes and hopes, when accidents de- 
prive him of his possessions, or blast 
his prospects, he is said to be in ad- 
versity; but when in addition to this 
he is reduced to a state of want, de- 
prived of friends and all prospect of 
relief, his situation is that of real dis- 
tress. Adverstty is trying, distress is 
overwhelming. Every man is liable 
to adversity, although few are reduced 
to distress but by their own fault. 


The other extreme which these considerations 
should arm the heart of a man ayninst, is utter de- 
spondency of mind in a time of pressing adversity. 

Sourtu, 


Most men who are at length delivered from any 
Rreat distress, indved find that they are so by ways 
they never thought of . UTK 


ADVICE. 


TO ADVERTISE, PUBLISH. 


ADVERTISE, from the Latin ad- 
verto, compounded of ad and verto to 
turn to, signifies to turn the attention 
foathing. PUBLISH, in Latin pubd- 
lico, that is, facere publitcum, s:gnifies 
to make pubic. 

Advertise denotes the means, and 
publish the end. To advertise is to 
direct the public atfenti:n to any event, 
by means of a printed circular; pud- 
lish is to make known either by oral or 
printed communication. We publish 
by advertising, but we do nol always 
advertise when we publish. Mercan- 
tile and civil transactions are conducted 
by means of advertisements. Extra- 
ordinary circumstances are speedily 
nublished in a neighbourhood by cir- 
cula'ing from mouth to mouth. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some conscivusness of a character 


which dares to call the attention of the public. 
JOUNSON, 


The criticisms which I have hitherto published 
have been made with an intention rather to dis- 
cover beauties and excellences in the writers of my 
own time, than to publish any of their faults and 
inperfections. ADDISUN, 


ADVICE, COUNSEL, INSTRUCTION. 


ADVICE, v. To Admonish. COUN- 
SEL, in French consetl, Latin const- 
fium, comes from constlio, compounded 
of con and salto to leap together, sig. 
nifving to run or act in accordance; 
and in an extended sense implies 
dehberation, or the thing deliberated 
upon, determined, and prescribed. IN- 
STRUCTION, in French instruction, 
Latin enstructto, comes from in and 
struo to dispose or regulate, signifying 
ne thing laid down by way of regu- 
ating, 

The end of all the actions implied by 
these words is the communication of 
knowledge, and all of them include the 
accessory ilea of superiority, either ot 
age, station, knowledge, or talent. Ad- 
vice flows from superior professional 
knowiedge, or an acquaintance with 
things in general; counsel regards 
superior wisdom, or 8 superior ac- 
quaintance with moral principles and 
practice ; instruction respects superior 
local knowledge in particular transac- 
tions. A medical man gives advice to 
his patient; a father gives counsel to 
his children; a counsellor gives advice 
tv his client in points of law; he re- 
ceives instructions from him in matters 
of fact. Advice should be prudent and 
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cautious; counse? sage and delibera- 
tive; instructions clear and positive. 
Advice is given on all the concerns of 
life, important or otherwise; counsel 
is employed for grave and weighty 
matters; instruction is used on official 
occasions. Men of business are best 
able to give advece in mercantile trans- 
actions. In all measures that involve 
our future happiness, it is prudent to 
take the counsel of those who are more 
experienced than ourselves. An am- 
bassador must not act without #- 
structions from his court. 


In what manner can one give advice to a youth in 
the pursuit and possession of pleasure? STERLE. 


Young persona are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of their elders, JoHNBON. 


Some convey their tstructions to us in the best 
chosen words, Anpigon. 


AFFABLE, COURTEOUS. 


AFFABLE, in Latin affabilis, from 
af or ad to, and for to speak, signifies 
ready to speak or be spoken with, and 
is particularly applied to persons in a 
higher condition; princes and nobles 
are commonly said to be affable when 
they converse freely with those not in 
the same condition. 


Charles (I11.), says Cibber, was often seen here 
(in St. James's Purk) amidst crowds of spectators, 
feeding his ducks and playing with his dogs, and 
passing his idle moments in affudility even to the 
meanest of hia subjects; which made him tu be 
adored by the common people. PENNANT. 

Affability is prope:ly confined to ver- 
bal communication; but COURTE- 
OUSNESS, from the word court, sig- 
nifying after the manner of a court or 
courtier, refers to actions and manners ; 
affubility flows from the natural tem- 
per; courteousness from good-breed- 
ing, or the acquired temper. 


She sighs and says, forsooth, and cries heigho! 
She'll take ill words o' th’ steward and the servants, 
Yet answer qffubly and modestly. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETONER. 


Whereat the Elfin knight with speeches gent 

Him first saluted, who, well as he might, 

Him fair salutes again, as seemeth c..urtevus ee 
EST. 


AFFAIR, BUSINESS, CONCERN. 


AFFAIR, in French affatre, is com- 
pounded of af or ad and fatre, in Latin 
Jacto to make or do, signifying the 
thing that is made, done, or that takes 
place for a person, or for a given pur- 
pose. BUSINESS, from busy (v. Ac- 
tive), signifies the thing that makes or 
interests a person, or with which he is 
busy or occupied. CONCERN, in 
French concerner, Latin concerno, com- 
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pounded of com and cerno to look, 
signifies the thing looked af, thought 
of, or taken part in. 

An affair is what happens; a dbust- 
ness is what busies; a concern is what 
is felt. An affair is general; it re- 
spects one, many, or all: every Js- 
ness and concern is an affair, though 
not vice versd. Business and concern 
are personal; business is that which 
engages the attention; concern is that 
which interests the feelings, prospects, 
and condition, advantageously or other- 
wise. An affair is important; a bust- 
mess is serious; a concery momentous. 
The usurpation of power is an affatr 
which interests a nation ; the adjusting 
a difference is a dustness most suited 
to the ministers of religion; to make 
one’s peace with one's Maker is the 
concern of every individual. Affairs 
ure administered; business is trans- 
acted; concerns are managed. The 
affairs of the world are administered 
by a Divine Providence, Those who 
are in the practice of the law require 
peculiar talents to fit them for trans- 
acting the complicated business, which 
perpetually offers itself. Some men are 
so involved in the affairs of this world, 
as to forget the concerns of the next, 
which ought to be nearest and dearest 
to them. 


I remember in Tully's opistle, in the recom- 


mendation of a man to aa affair which had no 


manner of relation to money, it is said, you may 
trust him, fur he iva frugal man, STEELE. 


We may indeed say that onr part does not suit us, 
aud that we could perform another better; but this, 
says Epictetus, in not our business. ADDISON. 


The senso of other men ought to prevail over us 
in things of less consideration; but vot in concerns 
where truth and hunour are engaged. STeELE. 


TO AFFECT, CONCERN. 


AFFECT, in French affecter, Latin 
uffectum, participle of aficto, com- 
pounded of ad and facto to do or act, 
signifies to act upon. CONCERN (». 
Affair). 

Things affect us which produce any 
change in our outward circumstances ; 
they concern us if connected with our 
circumstances in any shape. What- 
ever affects must concern ; but all that 
concerns does not affect. The price of 
corn affects the interest of the seller; 
and therefore it concerns him to keep 
it up, without regard to the public 
good or injury. Things affect either 
persons or things; but they concern 
persons only. Rain affects the hay or 
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corn; and these matters concern every 
one more or less. 


We see that different species of sensible 
creatures has its different notions of beauty, and 
that each of them is qffected with the beauties o. 
its own kind. ADDIKON. 


This gives all Europe, in my opinion, too close 
and connected a coacern in what is done in France. 
Burr. 
A ffect and concern have an analogous 
meaning likewise, when taken for the in- 
fluence on the mind. We are affected by 
things when our affections only are 
awakened by them: we are concerned 
when our understanding and wishes are 
engaged. We may be affected either with 
joy or sorrow: we are concerned only ina 
painful manner. People of tender sen- 
sibility are easily affected: irritable 
eople are concerned about trifles. It 
is natural for every one to be affetied 
at the recital of misfortunes ; but there 
are people of so cold and selfish a cha- 
racter as not to be concerned about any 
thing which does not immediately a/- 
Sect their own persons or property. 
An ennobling property of it (religious pleasure) 
is, that it is such a pleasure that it never satiates ; 


for it properly affects the spirit, and a spirit feels 
no weariness. Sourn, 


Without concern he hears, but hears from fur, 
Of tumults, and descents, und distant war. 
DrvpEN. 


TO AFFECT, ASSUME. 


AFFECT, in this sense, derives its 
origin immediately from the Latin 
affecto to desire after eagerly, signify- 
ing to aim at or aspire after. AS- 
SUME, in Latin assumo, componnded 
of as or ad and sumo to take, signifies 
to take to one’s self. 

To affect is to use forced efforts to 
appear to have that which one has 
not ; to assume is to appropriate to one’s 
self that which one has no right to 
have. One affects to have fine feelings, 
and assumes great importance. <A/ffec- 
tation springs from the desire of ap- 
pearing better than we really are; 
assumption froin the thinking ourselves 
better than we really are. We affect 
the virtues which we have not; we 
assume the character which does noi 
belong to us. An affected person is 
always thinking of others; an assum. 
ing person thinks only of himself. 
The affected man strives to gain ap- 
plause by appearing to be what he 1s 
not; the assuming man demands re- 
spect upon the ground of what he 
supposes himself to be. Hypocrisy is 
often the companion of affectation 


AFFECTED. 


self-conceit always that of assump- 
fiun. 

In conversation the medium is neither to affect 
ailecce or elogurence. STERNE. 


Laughs not the heart when giants big with pride 
Assume the pompous port, the martial part? 


Cuurcpi.t, 
To affect is always taken in a bad 
sense; but to assume may be some- 
times an indifferent action at least, if 
not justifiable. Men always affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to gain their applause; but they 
sometimes assume a name or an autho- 
rity, which is no more than their just 
right. 
He had the spleen to a high degree, and affected 
mu extravagant behaviour. HKurnet. 


This when the various god had urg’d in vain, 


He straight assum’d his native form again. Porg, 


TO AFFECT, PRETEND TO. 


AFFECT, v. To affect, concern, 
PRETEND, in Latin pretendo, that is, 
pre and tendo, signifies to hold or 
stretch one thing before another by 
way of a blind. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
the bad sense of setting forth to others 
what is not real: we affect by pulting 
on a false air; we pretend by making 
a false declaration. Art is employed 
in affecting ; assurance and self-com- 
placency in pretending. A person 
affects not to hear what it is convenient 
for him not to answer; he pretends to 
have forgotten what it is convenient 
{or him not to recollect. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and pre- 
ends to gentility of birth. One apects 
the character and habits of a scholar; 
one pretends to learning. To affect the 

uahties which we have not spoils 
those which we have; to pretend to 
attainments which we have not made, 
obliges us 'o have recourse to false- 
hoods in order to escape detection. 
Self quite pu off, affects with too much art 


To put on Woodward in each mangled part, 
CHURCHILL. 


There is something so natively great and good in 
@ person that is truly devout, that an awkward man 
muy as well prilci. to be genteel as an hypocrite 
to be pious, TEELS. 


AFFECTED, DISPOSED. 


_AFFECTED (. To affect, concern) 
signifies moved or acted upon by any 
particular circumstance, as to he af- 
fected at any spectacle. DISPOSED, 
from dispose to settle or put in order, 
s:gnifies settled or determined as to 
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one’s pur ; as disposed to do a 
good sitet ve , 


She (the prophetess) was not always effected in 
the same manner: for if the spirit was ina kind aud 
gentle humour her rage was not very violent, 

Potten, 


When Jove, disposed to tempt Saturnia’s apleen, 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial queen. Por 


Affected likewise signifies to be q/- 
fected with a particular sentiment, 
which brings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denoting a state of mind, 
but disposed in this case implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, affec- 
tion a temporary and partial state: 
subjects are either well or ill affected 
to their government: people are either 
well or ill disposed as regards their 
moral character or principles, 

He being designed goveruor of the city of Dublin, 
landed there the last day of December, 1641, to the 


great joy and comfort of all his Majesty's protestant 
and well affected subjects, TEMPLE 


Private life, which is the nursery of the Common- 
wealth, is yet in general pure and dispused oe 
URKK, 


AFFECTION, LOVE. 


AFFECTION, from the verb affect 
(v. To affect), denotes the state of be- 
ing kindly affected towards a person. 
LOVE, in low German leeve, high Ger- 
man liebe, like the English lef, low 
German leef, high German deb dear or 
pleasing, is connected with the Latin 
libet it is ene and by metathesis, 
with the Greek gedog dear, signifying 
the state of holding a person dear. 

These two words are comparable, in- 
asmuch as they denote a sentiment 
towards any object: they differ both 
in the nature of the object and the 
nature of the sentiment. Affection is 
private or confined to one or more par- 
ticular individuals ; dove is either gene- 
ral or particular, it either embraces all 
objects capable of awakening the sen- 
timent, or it is confined to particular 
objects: in the former case love ex- 
sag the sentiment of the Divine 

eing towards all his creatures, and 
also that of man to the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Those who will not feel Him in his love, will be 
sure to feel him in his displeasure, AppIson 

When applied to particular objects, 
love is a much warmer sentiment than 
affectton. The latter subsists between 
persons of the same sex, the former in 
a particular manner between persons of 
a different sex. Affection is a tender 
and durable sentiment, a chastened 
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feeling under the control of the under- 
standing which promises no more 
pleasure than it gives ; dove is an ardent 
sentiment which, as bet ween the sexes, 
has all the characteristics of a passion; 
being exclusive,restless, and fluctuating. 
Love may subsist before marriage, but 
it must terminate in affection in order 
to ensure happiness after marriage. 


Rut thou whose years are more to mine allied, 


No fate my vow'd affection shall divide 
From thee, heroic youth | Drypen. 


The poets, the morallsts, the painters, in all their 
descriptions, allegories, and pictures, have repre- 
sented luve as a soft torment, a bitter sweet, a pleas- 
ing pain, or on agreeable distress. AppIson, 

Between the words whats and love 
there is this further distinction, that 
the former does not always imply a 
kindly or favourable sentiment; there 
may be an ill as well as a good affec- 
lion: the affections of a people to a 
government may be various: the affec- 
tion ofa prince may change from favour 
to disfavour towards a subject. 

Though every man might give his vote which 
way he pleased, yet, if he thwurted the Koman de- 


signs, he was looked upon with a jealous cye, as an 
ill affected persun. Porter, 


AFFECTIONATE, KIND, FOND. 


AFFECTIONATE, from affertion 
(v. Affection), denotes the quality of 
having affection. KIND, from the word 
kind kindred or family, denotes the 
guality or feelmg engendered by the 
family tie. FOND, from the Saxon 
fundtan to gape, and the German /inden 
to find or seck, denotes a vehement 
attachment to a thing. 

Affecttonate characterizes the feel- 
ing; Atrd has mostly a refvrence to 
the action: affectionate is dirccted to a 
particular object ; Atnd to objects gene- 
rally. Relations are affectionate to 
each other, persons may be kind to 
uny one, even {o mere Strangers. | 
Faithful remembrancer of one so denr! 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here ; 
Who biddest me honour with an artless song, 
Affec'nate, a mother lost so lang. 

Cowrrnk, Un the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

Richard was particularly kind to his favourite 
elty (Chester). PENNANT. 

So towards animals generally we may 
be Arad, and towards favourite animals 
affectionate. 

They (the Arabs) never beat or correct their 
horses, but treat them with Aiadxess, even with af- 
fection. GoLDsMITH. 

As epithets these terms observe the 
same distinction; a mother or a child 
is affectionate ; a master kind looks, 
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or whafever serve to express affection, 
are said most appropriately to be affee- 
tionate , offices or any actions prompted 
by the general sentiment of A 

are called kind. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many hiad shakes of the hand, and 
affectionate looks which we cast upon one another. 

Appison. 
Affectionate and kind are always 
taken in the good sense for a proper 
sentiment ; fondness is an excess of 
liking for any object, which, whether it 
be a person or a thing, is more or less 
er prchensible: children are always fond 
cf whatever affords them pleasure, or of 
whoever gives them indulgences. 


Riches expose u man to pride and luxury, a fool- 
ish elation of heart, and too yreat fondness for the 
present world. . ADDISON, 


TO AFFIRM, ASSEVERATE, ASSURE, 
VOUCH, AVER, PROTEST. 


AFFIRM, in French affermir, Latin 
afirmo, compounded of af or ad and 
Jirmo to strengthen, signifies to give 
strength fo what has been said. AS- 
SEVERATE, in Latin asseveratus, 
participle of assevero, compounded of 
as or ad and severus, signifies to make 
strong and positive ASSURE, in 
French assurer, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable as or ad and sure, 
signifying to make sure. VOUCH is 
probably changed from vow. AVER, 
in French averer, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable @ or ad and verus 
true, signifying to bear testimcny to 
the truth, PROTEST, in French pro- 
tester, Latin protesto, is compounded 
of pro and destor to call to witness as 
to what we think about a thing. All 
these terms indicate an expression of a 
person's conviction. 

In one sense, to afirm is to declare 
that a thing 1s, in opposition to denying 
or declaring that it 18 not; in the sense 
here chosen it signifies to declare a 
thing as a fact on our credit. To asse- 
verate is to declare it with confidence. 
To vouch is torest the truth of another’s 
declaration on our own responsibility. 
To aver is to express the truth of a 
declaration unequivocally. To protest 
is to declare a thing solemnly, and with 
strong marks of sincerity. Affirmations 
are made of the past and present; a 
person affirms what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong 
afirmattons, made in cases of doubt to 
remove every impression disadvanta- 


AFFIRM 


to one’s sincerity. Assurances 

are made of the past, present, and 
future ; they mark the conviction of the 
speaker al what has been, or is, and 
his intentions as to what shall be ; they 
are appeals to the estimation whic 
another has in one’s word. Vouching 
is an act for another; it is the sup- 
porting of another's. assurance by our 
own. Averring is employed in matters 
of fact ; we aver as to the acctracy of 
details ; we aver on pusitive knowledge 
that sets aside all question. Protesta- 
tions are stronger than either assevera- 
tions or assurances; they are acconi- 
panied with every act, look, or gesture, 
that can tend to impress conviction on 
another, ous 

Affirmations are employed in giving 
evidence, whether accompanied with an 
oath or not ; liars deal much in asseve- 
rations and protestations. People as- 
severate in order to produce a conviction 
of their veracity; they protesé in order 
to obtain a belief of their innocence ; 
they aver where they expect to be 
heheved. Assurances are altogether 
personal; they are always made to 
satisfy some one of what they wish to 
know and believe. We ought to be 
sparing of our assurances of regard for 
another, Whenever we afirm any 
thing on the authority of another, we 
ought !o be particukarly cautious not 
to vouch for its veracity if it be not 
unquestionable. 


An infidel, and fear ? 
Fear what? adream? a fible?—How thy dread, 
Unwilling evidence, and therefore strong, 
Affords my cause au undesign’d support 
How disbelief affirms what it denies Youne. 


E judge in this case as Charles the Serond vic- 
tualled his navy, with the bread which one of his 
dogs chose of several pieces thrown before him, rather 
than trust to the asseverations of the victuallers, 
STEELE. 
My learned friend assured me that the earth had 
lately received a shock from a comet that crossed its 
vertex, STEELK. 
All the great writers of the Augustan age, for 
whom singly we have so great an esteem, stand up 
together as vuuchers for one another's reputation. 
Apprson. 


Among ladies, he positively averred that non- 
sense was the eae pide ing part of eloquence, and 
had so little complaisance as to say, “a woman is 
never taken by her reason, but always by her passion.” 

STgxe.e. 


TO AFFIRM, ASSERT. 


AFFIRM, v. To affirm, asseverate. 
ASSERT, in Latin aseertus, participle 
of assero, compounded of as or ad and 
sero to connect, signifies to connect 
words into a proposition. To afirm is 
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said of facts; to assert, of opinions 
we afirm what we know; we asseré 
whet we believe. Whoever afirme 
what he does not know to be true is 
guilty of falsehood; whoever asserts 
what he cannot prove to be true is - 
guilty of folly. We contradict an 
affirmation ; we confute an assertion. 
That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed 
always unentangled through the snares of life, it 


would be prejudice and temerity to afirm. 
Jouneon’s Lirg oF Coutinm 


It is asserted by u tragic poet, that “ est miser 


nemo nisi comparatus,"—" no man is misefable, but 


as he is compared with others happier than himsclf.”” 
This position is not strictly and pntoseplice true. 
OHNGOM. 


TO AFFLX, SUBJOIN, ATTACH, 
ANNEX. 

AFFIX, in Latin gfirus, participle 
of afigo, compounded of af or ad and 
Jigo to fix, signifies to fix to a thing. 
SUBJOIN is compounded of sub and 
join, signifying to join to the lower or 
farther extremity of a body. ATTACH, 
v. To adhere. ANNEX, in Latin an- 
nexus, paiticiple of annecto, com- 
pounded of az or ad and necto to knit, 
signifies to knit or tie to a thing. 

To afiz is to put any thing as an 
essential to any whole; to sudjuin is to 
put any thing as a subordinate part to 
a who'e: in the former case the part to 
which it is put is not specified ; in the 
latter the syllable sub specifies the 
extremity as the part: to attack is to 
make one person or thing adhere to 
another by a particular tie mostly in 
the moral sense; to annex is to bring 
things into a general connexion with 
each other. A title is affixed to a book 3 
a few lines are subjoined to a letter by 
way of postscript ; we atfach blame to 
@ person; acertain territory is annexed 
toa kingdom. Le'ters are affixed to 
words in order to modify their sense, or 
names are affixed to ideas: it 18 neces- 
sary to subjoin remarks to what requires 
illustration: we are apt from prejudice 
or particular circumstances to attach 
disgrace to certain pene which 
are not only useful but important: 
papers are annexed by way of appendix 
to some important transaction, 

He that has settled in his mind determined idens, 


with names affired to them, will be able to discern 
their differences one from another. Looxe. 


Im justice to tha.opinion winch I would’ wish to 
impress of the amiable character of Pisistratus, | 
sulgvin to this paper some explanation of the woru 
tyrant. CUMBERLAND. 

As our nature is at present constituted, attached 
by so many strong connexions to the world of sense, 

kK i 
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ou ‘the world of spirits, we need fear no danger 
frem cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 


with 

as possible. Hua. 
‘The evils inseparnbly axnered to the present con- 

dition ave camerous and afflictive. Jomxaon. 


TO AFFLICT, DISTRESS, TROUBLE. 


AFFLICT, in Latin a er par- 
compounded of @f or 


ticiple of affvizo, 
ad Tod fia, , Greek O\:Bw to press 
hard, signifies to bear upon any one. 


DISTRESS, ». Adversity. TROUBLE 
‘ signifies to cause a tumult, from the 
Latin turba, Greek rupBn 0 SupuBog, a 
tumult. 

When these terms relate to outward 
circumstances, the first expresacs more 
than the second, and the second more 
\han the third. People are afflicted 
wi'h grievous maladies. The mariner 
is distressed for want of water in the 
midst of the wide ocean; or an embar- 
rassed tradesman is distressed for mon: y 
to maintain his credit. The mechanic 
is troubled for want of proper tools, or 
the head ofa family for want of good 
di-mesties. 


A welaneholy tear afflicts my eye. 


And my heart labours with a sudden sigh Prior. 


C often did beguile her of her tears 
Whon I did speak of some distreasful stroke 
That my youth suffered. Si.sKsPEARE. 


The hoy eo troubles me 
"Tis paat enduring. 


When they respect the inward feel- 
ings, Qftict conveys the idea of deep 
soriow$ dtstress that of sorrow mixed 
with anxiety ; ¢roub/e that of pain in a 
smaller degree. The death of a parent 
afficts; the misfortunes of our family 
and friends distress; crosses in trade 
und domestic inecnvenicneces troud/e. 
Jn the season of afficiton prayer affords 
the best consolati n and. surest support, 
The assistance and sympathy of friends 
serve to relieve distress. We may often 
help ourselves out of our froudles, and 
remove the evil by patience and per- 
severance. Affictions may be turned 
to benefits if they lead a man to turn 
tawardly into himself, and examine th: 
state of his heart and conscience in the 
sight of his Maker. The déstresses of 
human life often serve only to enhance 
the value of our pleasures when we 
regain them. Among the éroudles wit. 
which-we are daily assailed, many of 
them are too trifling for us to be druu- 
Sled by them. 


We last alght received a pi 
Quah w.ich very seusibly 


SHAKSPEARR. 


of ill-news at our 
every one of us. | 


AFFORD. 


tion not but my renders themselves will be 
thinbled at the hearing of ft, To kiep them ne 


> de Coverly ix dead. 
longer ing suspense, Sir Roger y Anorsow: 


While jhe mind sontemplates distress, it is acted 
upen aud never acts, and by indulging ip this con- 


tem plation it becomes more and more unfit fr action. 
CRali, 


AFFLICTION, GRIEF, SORROW. | 


AFFLICTION, ». 70 Affict. GRIEF 
from grieve, in German grémen, Swed- 
ish granga, &e. SORROW, in Ger- 
man sorge, &c., signifies care, as well 
as sorrow. 

All these words mark a state of suf- 
fering which differs either in the degree 
or the cause, or in both. Affliction 1s 
much stronger than grief; it lies deeper 
in the soul, and arises from a more 
powerful cause; the loss of what is 
most dear, the continued sickness of 
our friends, or a reverse of fortune, will 
all cause affliction: the misfortunes of 
others, the failure of our favourite 
schemes, the troubles of our country, 
will oceasion us grief. Sorrow is less 
than grief; it arises from the untoward 
circumstances which perpetually arise 
in life. A disappointment, the loss of 
a game, our own mistake, or the nevli- 
gences of others, cause sorrow, Afflic- 
tion lies too deep to be vehement ; it 
discovers itself by no striking marks in 
the exterior; it is lasting and does not 
cease when the external] causes cease to 
act: grief may be violent, and discover 
self by loud and indecoreous signs ; it 
is transitory, and ceases even before the 
cause which gave birth to it: sorrozm 
discovers itselt by a simple expression , 
it is still more transient than grief, not 
existing beyond the moment in which it 
is produced, A person of a tender mind 
is afiicted at the remembrance of his 
sins; he is grieved at the consciousness 
of his fallibiiity and proneness to error; 
he is gerry for the faults which he has 
committed. Afftetion is allayed: grief 
subsides : sorrow is soothed. 

Io remember now: henceforth I'll bear 


Ajhiction, Wit do ery ont itself 
Enough, enough, and die, SH AKAPRARE. 


The melancholy silenve that follows her. upou, and 
continues yotil he has recover.d himself enough to 
reveal his mind to his friend, raises iu the spectators 
a grief that is inexpressible, Anonison. 


The most agreenble objects recall the sa: row for 
he: wih whom be used to enjoy them. Apnigon, 


TO AFFORD, YIELD, PRODUCE. 


AFFORD is probabl. changed from 
afferred,an-|eomes from the Latin afern, 
com; ounded of af os ad and-fero, sig- 


> 


AFFORD. 


nifying to bring toa person. YIELD, 
in Saxon geldan, German gelten to pay, 
restore, or give the value, is probab 
connected with the Hebrew t/ad to breed, 
or bring forth, PRODUCE, in Latin 

uco, compounded of pro forth and 
duco to bring, signifies to bring out or 
into existence. 

With afford is associated the idea of 
communicating a part or property of 
some substance to a person, by way of 
supply to his wants: meat affords nou- 
pabnient to those who make use of it; 
the sun affords light and heat to all 
living creatures. 

The generous man in the ordinary acceptation. 
without respect of the demands of his family, will 
soon find upon the fuot of his account that he has 
sacrificed tu fools, knaves, flatterers, or the deserv- 
edly unhappy, all the opportunities of affording any 
future assistance where it ought to be. Srxe.x. 

To yteld is the natural operation of 
any substance to give up or impart the 
parts or properties inherent in it; it is 
the natural surrender which an object 
makes of itself: trees yte/d fruit; the 
seed ytelds ee some sorts of grain 
do not yteld much in particular svils, 
and in an extended application trees may 
be said tu yield a shade. 


Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
Aud the same hand that sowed shall reap the Paka 
Produce conveys the idea of one thing 
enusing another to exist, or to spring 
out of tt; it is a species of creation, the 
formation ofa new substance: the earth 
produces a variety of fruits; confined 
air will produce an explosion. 
Their sharpen‘d ends in earth their fuoting place, 
Awl the dry poles produce a Miving race. Daypen, 
In the moral application they are 
similarly distinguished : nothing affords 
s0 great a scope for ridicule as the follies 
of fashion; nothing yields so much 
satisfaction as religion; nothing pro- 
duces so much mischief as the vice of 
drunkenness. 
This is the consolation of all good men unto whom 


his ubiquity afurdeth continual comfort and security. 
Brown. 


The mind of man desireth evermore to know the 
truth, according to the most infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. Hoogen. 


in the times we are now surveying, the Christian 
religion showed its full furce and efficacy on the 
minds of men, aud many examples demonstrated 
what great and generous souls it was capable of 
producing. Anppison. 


TO AFFORD, SPARE. 
AFFORD, v. To afford, yield. 
SPARK, in “German sparen, Latin 
parco, Hebrew perek to preserve, sig- 
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nifies here to lay apart for any parti- 
cular use. | 

The idea of deducting from one’s pro- 
verty with convenience is common to. 
these terms ; but afford respects solely 
expenses which are no more than com 
mensurate with our income; spare is 
said of things in general, which we 
may part with without any sensible 
diminution of our comfort. There are 
few so destitute that they cannot afford 
something for the relief’ of others, who 
are more destitute. He who has two 
things of a kind may easily spare one. 
ord, 


thy sword. 
Drypxn. 


How many men, in the common concerns of lift, 
lend sums of money which they are not able to 
spare ! Appieon 


AFFRONT, INSULT, OUTRAGE. 


AFFRONT, in French affronte, 
from the Latin ad and frons, the fore- 
head, signifies flying in the face of a 
person. INSULT, in French tneulte, 
comes from the Latin trsulto to dance 
or leap upon. The former of these 
actions marks defiance, the latter scorn 
and triumph. OUTRAGE is com- 

ounded of oué or utfer and rage or vi0- 
fence, signifying an act of extreme 
vielence. 

An «affront is a mark of reproach 
shown in the presence of others; it 
piques and mortifles: an rsud¢ is an 
attack made with insolence; it irritates 
and provokes: an c.f/rage combines all 
that is offensive ; it wounds and injures. 
An intentional breach of politeness is 
an affront: if coupled with any external 
indication of hostility it is an imsult: if 
it break forth into personal violence it 
is an ou/rage. (aptious people construe 
every innocent freedom into an affront, 
When people are ina state ofanimosity, 
they seek opportunities of offering each 
other insults. Intoxication or violent 
passion impel men to the commission of 
outrages. 


The person thus conducted, who was Hannibal 
seemed much disturbed, aud could not forbear com- 
plaining to the board of the qfroats he had met with 
among the Roman historians. Appison, 


Accept whate’er Aineas can 
Unteuch'd thy arms, untaken 


It may very reasonably be expected that the old 
draw upon themselves the greatest part of those 
insults which they so much lament, aud that age is 
rarely despised but when it is contemptible. 

JuuNsoy. 

This is the round of a passionate man’s jife; he 
contracts debts when he is furious, which his virtue, 
if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge at the re- 
turn of reason. He spends his time in vstrage and 
Tepm vifon. Jonson. 

E2 


$2 AFTER. 


AFRAID, FEARFUL, TIMOROUS, 
TIMID. 


AFRAID is changed from afeared, 
signifying ina state of fear. FEARFUL, 
as the words of which it is compounded 
may. signifies full of fear. TIMOR- 
OUS and TIMID come from the Latin 
at re fearful, Aimor fear, and étmeo 
to fear. 


The first of these epithets denotes a 
temporary state, the three last a habit 
ofthe mind. Afraid may be used either 
in a physical or moral application, either 
as it relates to ourselves only or to 
others ; fearful and timorous are applied 
only physically and personally ; tamtd is 
mostly usodin a moral sense. It is the 
character of the fearful or timorous person 
to be afraid of what he imagines would 
hurt himself; it is not necessary for the 
prospect of danger to exist in order to 
awaken fear in such a disposition: itis 
the characteristic of the timid person to 
be afraid of offending or mecting with 
something painful from others; a per- 
son of such a disposition is prevented 
from following the dictates of his own 
mind. Between fearful and timorous 
there is little distinction, either in senso 
or application, except that we say /eur- 
ful of a thing, not éimorous of a thing. 

To be always afiaid of losing life is, indeed, 


scarcely to enjoy a iife that can deserve the care of 
preservation, JOHNSON, 


By IT know not what impatience of railery, he is 
wonterfully fearfed of being thought tuo great a 
believer STEELE. 


Thon birds io airy space might safely move, 
Aud tin’rous hares on heaths securely rove. 
Drypen, 


He who brings with him Jute a elamorous multi- 
tude the timidity of recluse xpeculation, will aufler 
hiraself to be driven by a burst af laughter from the 
fortresses of demonstration. JonNson, 


AFTER, BEHIND. 


AFTER respects order; BEHIND 
respects position. One runs afler a 
person, or ytands dehind his chair. After 
isused either figuratively or literally ; 
behind is used vnly literally. Men hunt 
after amusements; mistortunes come 
after one another: a garden lies behind 
u house; a thing is concealed behind 
a bush. — 

Good after Ul, and after pain delight, 


Alternate, like the sceues of day and night. 
Dryven. 


He first, and close behiad him followed she, 
_ Kor such was Prosagpinv’s severe decree. Davoren. 


AGGRAVATE 


TO AGGRAVATE, IRRITATE, PRO- 
VOKE, EXASPERATE, TANTALIZE. 


AGGRAVATE, in Latin aggrava- 
tus, participle of aggravo, compounded 
of the intensive syllable ag or ad and 
gravo to make heavy, signifies to make 
very heavy. IRRITATE, in Latin 
irritatus, participle of irrito, which is a 
frequentative from tra, signifies to excite 
anger. PROVOKE, in French provo- 
quer, Latin provoco, compounded of pro 
forth, and voco to call, signifies to chal- 
lenge ordefy. EXASPERATE, Latin 
exusperatus, participle of exaspero, is 
compounded of the intensive syllable er 
and asper rough, signifying to make 
things exceedingly rough. TANTAL- 
IZE, in French ¢tuntaliser, Greek ravra- 
AZw, comes from Tantalus, a king of 
Phrygia, who, having offended the gods, 
was destined by way of punishment, to 
stand up to his chin in water with a tree 
of fair fruit hanging over his head, both 
of which, as he attempted to allay his 
hunger and thirst, fled from his touch. 

All these words, except the first, refer 
to the feclings of the mind, and in fa- 
miliar discourse that also bears the same 
signification ; but otherwise respects the 
outward circumstances. The crime of 
robbery is aggravuted by any circum- 
stances of cruelty; whatever comes 
across the feelings trrvtates ; whatever 
awakens anger provokes; whatever 
heightens this an;er extraordinarily 
evaspierales ; whatever raises hopes in 
order to frustrate them tantalizes. An 
appearance of unconcern for the offence 
and its consequences aggravates the 
guilt of the offender: a grating harsh 
sound trritutes if long continued and 
often repeated: angry words provoke, 
particularly when spoken with an air of 
defiance; when to this are added bitter 
taunts and multiplied provocations, they 
exrusperale: the weather by its frequent 
changes tantulizes those who depend 
upon it foramusement. Wicked people 
aggravate ‘their transgression by vio- 
lence: susceptible and nervous people 
are most easily trrtzated; proud people 
are quickly provoked; hot and fiery 
people are soonest exasperated ; those 
who wish for much, and wish for it 
eagerly, are oftenest tanialized. 

As if nature had not sown evils enough in life, we 
are c. ntinually adding grief to grief, and a 


avatin 
the common calamity by our crnel ireatment of Fit 


another, Appison, 
He trritated many of his friends in Lond 

much by his letters, that they withdrew their soul 

butions, JoMNBUN'S Lirnte Savaonr, 


- 


AGITATION. 


The animadversions of critics are commonly such 
as may easily pruroke the sedatest writer to some 
quickness of resentment. JOHNSON. 


Opposition retards, censure esasperates, or neglect 
depresses. | JouNsoNn 


Can we think that religion was designed only for 

a contradiction to nature; aud with the greatest aud 
most irrational tyranny in the world to tantalize f 

Sourtn. 


AGGRESSOR, ASSAILANT. 


AGGRESSOR, from the Latin ag- 
gressus, participle of aggredtor, com- 
pounded of ag or ad, and gredior to 
step, signifies one stepping up to, 
falling upon, or attacking. ASSAIL- 
ANT comes from assat/, in French 
assatllir, compounded of as or ad, and 
the Latin saffo to leap upon, signifies 
one leaping upon or attacking any one 
vehemently. 

The characteristic idea of aggresston 
is that of one person going up to another 
in a hostile manner, and by a natural 
extension of the sense commencing an 
attack: the characteristic idea of as- 
satling is that of one committing an act 
of violence upon another. An aggressor 
offers to do some injury either by word 
or deed; an assailant actually commits 
some violence: the former commences 
a dispute, the latter carries it on with a 
vehement and direct attack. An ag- 
gressor is blameable for giving rise to 
quarrels: an assatlant ia culpable for 
tle mischief he does. Were there no 
aggressors there would be no disputes ; 
were there no assatlanis those disputes 
would not be serious. An aggressor 
may be an assailant, or an assailant 
may be an aggressor, but they are as 
frequently distinct. 


Where one is the aggressor and in pursuance of 
his first attack kills the other, the law supposes the 
action, however sudden, to be malicions. 

Jonnson's Liye oF Savage. 


What ear so fortified and barr'd 
Avaiust the tuneful force of vocal charms, 
But would with transport to such sweet assailants 
Surrender its attentivu ? Mason, 


AGITATION, TREPIDATION, TREMOR, 


EMOTION. 
AGITATION, in Latin agitatty, 


from agtfo, a frequentative of ago to act, 
signifies the state of being agitated or 

ut into action. TREPIDATION, in 

atin frepidatio, from, treptdo, to trem- 
ble, compounded of remo and pede, to 
tremble with the feet, signifies the con- 
dition of trembling in all one’s limbs 
from h to foot. TREMOR, from 
the Latin tremor, signifies originally the 
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game state of trembling. EMOTION, 
in Latin emotto, from emotus, participle 
of emoveo, compounded of e, out of, and 
moveo to move, signifies the state of 
being moved out of rest or putin motion. 

Agttation is a violent action back- 
ward and forward and in different ways. 
It may be applied either to the body or 
the mind; the body may be agtiated 
or thrown into violent and irregular 
motion, either by external action upon 
it, or by the operations of grief, terror, or 
any other passion ; the mind is agttated 
when the thoughts or the feelings are 
put into any violent or irregular motion. 
Trepidation, like the former, is an ir- 
regular motion of the body, but differs 
both in the manner and cause of the 
motion ; trepidation isthe hufried trem- 
bling inotion of the limbs in performing 
their functions, whence we speak of 
doing a thing with trepidation, or that 
there is a trepidation in a person's 
manner: in all cases it arises from a 
sentiment of fear or alarm. 

it is by the embarrassment from the clothes and 
the agitation that people are thrown into, from findin 
themselves in a situation they had never exper seined 


before, that so many lives ae lost in the water. 
Bi:yponr. 


The sea is very high in the canal of Malta, and 
our Sicilian servaut is in a sad trepidation. 

, Buynons. 

Agitation and trepidation may be 

both applied to bodies of men as weil 

as individuals with a similar distinction, 

Amidst the azifations of popular government, ocea- 


sions will sumetimes be afforded for eminent abilities 
to break fourth with pecullar lustre. Brain. 


His first action of note was in the battle of Le- 
panto, where the success of that great day, in such 
trepidutton of the state, made every mau meritorious, 

Worrton, 
Tremor is a trembling motion of the 
body, differing from the two former either 
in the force or the causes of the action: 
it is not violent nor confined to arty par- 
ticular part, like trepidation, and may, 
like agttatton, arise either from physical 
or mental causes. There may be a 
tremor in the whole body, or a tremor in 
the voice, and the like. 

He fell into such a universal fremur of all his 
joints, that when going his legs trembled unster him. 

Heavey. 

Emotion refers solely to the move- 
ments of the mind, and is therefore to 
be compared only with agéfaigon. Emo- 
tion is the movement of a single feeling, 
varying with the object thet awakens 
it; there may be emotionay of pleasure 
as well as of pain; agt@ation may be 
the movement of one or. Shany feelings 
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but these always of the painfyl kind. 
Emottone may be strong but not violent : 
agitakion will always be more or less 
seis affects ion lik the 
Pibdenoghey es sad fills Ate ana the seedee 


withont producing in if any thing like tumult or 
agitation. Aporonx on MriTon. 


tion of Adam and Eve as 4 first 

appeered to n is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient 

to make the fallen angel upon them with all 
those emotions of envy in which he is represented. 

Appison on Minton. 


AGREABLE, PLEASANT, PLEASING. 


Tux two first of these epithets ap- 
proach so near in sense and application, 
that they can with propriety be used 
indifferently, the one for the other; yet 
there is an occasional difference which 
may be cléarly defined. The AGRE- 
ABLE is that which agrees with or 
suits the character, temper, and feelings 
of a person; the PLEASANT that 
which pleases; the PLEASING that 
which is adapted to please. Agreuble 
expresses a feeling less vivid than plea- 
sant : people of the soberest and gravest 
character may talk of passing agreable 
hours, or enjoying agreable society, if 
those hours were passed agreably to 
their turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste; but the young and 
the gay will prefer pleasant socicty, 
where vivacity and mirth prevail, suitable 
to the tune of their spirits. A man is 
agreable who by asoft and easy address 
contributes to the amusement of others ; 
aman is pleasant who to this softness 
adds affability and communicativeness. 
Pleasing marks a sentiment less vivid 
and distinctive than either. A pleasing 
voice has something in it which we like ; 
an agreable voice strikes with positive 
pleasure upon the ear. A pleasing 
countenance denotes tranquillity an 
contentment; it satisfies us when we 
view it: a sant countenance be- 
speaks happiness; it gratifies the be- 
holder, and invites him to look upon it. 


To divert me, 1 touk up a volume of Shakspcare, 
where I chanced to cast my eye upon a part ip the 
fragedy of Richard the Third, which filled my inind 
with an agreeable horror. Sir} eux, 

Freasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His oricnt beams. MILTON. 
Nor this alone t*indulge a vain delight, 
ke a pleasing prospect for the sight. 
Dryprx, 


TO AGREE, ACCEDE, CONSENT, 
COMPLY, ACQUIESCE. 
. AGREE, in. French agréer, from gré 
pleasurm, Latin graéea favour, liking ; or 


The de 


AGREE. 


from the Latin gruo, in congruo to ac- 
cord, signifies to be in accordance or 
agreable with each other. ACCEDE, 
in Latin accedo, ac or ad and cedo to 
go or come, signifies to come towards 
another. CONSENT, from consentio 
or con, cum, with, together, and sent{ro 
to think or feel, signifies to think or feel 
in unison. COMPLY, in French com- 
plaire, Latin eee: or com and 

laceo to be pleased, signifies to bé good- 
baaaoured with, ACQUIESCE, in 
Latin acquiesco, or ac, ad, to or with, and 
Quiesco to be quiet, signifies to rest con- 
tented with. 

All these terms denote the falling in 
of any one or more persons in any matter 
that comes before their notice. Agree 
expresses this general idea without any 
qualifications ; all the other terms ex- 
press different modes of agreeing. All 
may agree in the same thing, or one 
may agree to that which is proposed ; 
acceding, complying, and acquitescing, 
are the acts of persons individually ; 
consenting is properly the act of num- 
bers, but it is also the act of individuals ; 
one arcedes to, compltes with, or acyut- 
esces in a thing; many consent or one 
consents toathing. Agreeing is often 
a casual act not brought about by the 
parties themselves; the other terms de- 
note positive acts, varying in the motives 
and circumstances. e accede by be- 
coming a party to a thing: those who 
accede are on equal terms; one objects 
to that to which one does not accede ; 
we consent to a thing by authorizing it, 
we comply with a thing by allowing it: ° 
those who consent or comply are not on 
equal terms with those in whose favour 
the consent is given or compliance made ; 
consenting is an act of authority, com- — 
plying an act of good nature or weak- 
ness; one refuses that to which one 
does not consent, or with which one 
does not comply ; to acqutesce is quietly 
to admit; it is a passive act dictated. by 
prudence or duty; one opposes that in 
which one does not acqutesce. 

To agree is to be of the same mind in 
matters. of opinion or feeling ; it is well 
for those. who act together to be able 
to agree. | 

I have been inquiring with regard to their winter - 
season (in Sicily), and find all agree that it is much. 
preferable tothatof Naples. Bry pong, 

The term agree is, however, com- 
monly used in regard to acting as well 
= cunhing im the ordinary transactions 
of life, . 


AGREE. 


We d to adopt the infant as the orphan eon 
of a distant relation of our own name. 
CumBERLANnD. 


To accede and the other terms are 
with very few exceptions employed in 
practical matters, but sometimes other- 
wise: to accede is mostly said in regard 
to that which is in a special manner 
proposed, if not reennmended; as a pri- 
vate individual accedes to a proposition ; 
a plenipotentiary accedes to a treaty. 

At last persuasion, menaces, and the impending 


pressure of necessity, conquered her virtue, and she 
acceded to the fraud, CUMBERLAND. 


To consent, as far as it is a universal 
act, is applied to moral abjects; as cus- 
toms are introduced by the consent of 
the community; but as the act of one 
or more individuals, it is applied to such 
practical matters as interest the parties 
for themselves or others ; the parliament 
consents to the measures of the ministry ; 
a parent comsenis to the marriage of 
a child. 

My poverty, but not my will consents. 
SHARSPEARE. 

Equals consent to that in which they 

have a common interest. 


Long they debate, nt length by joint consent, 
Decree to sound the brother king’s intent. Lewis. 


Complying is used in the sense of 
yielding to the request, demands, or 
wishes of another for the sake of con- 
formity. 

Inclination will at length come over to reason, 
although we can never force reason tu comply with 
*uclination, ADDIgON, 

Sometimes in the general sense of 
yielding to the wishes of the community. 

There are seldom any public diversions here (in 
Sicily), the attending which, and complying with 
their bad hours, docs often more than counteract all 
the benefit derived frum the climate. BryDons. 

To acquiesce is applied in the sense 
of yielding or agreeing to that which 
is decided upon by others. 

The Swiss, fearing the consequences of further re- 
sistance reluctantly acquiesced in the proposal, 

Gurnairt. 

In this sense we acquiesce in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. | 
; ve conceive ourselves obliged to submit unto 


and acquiesce in all the dispensations of Providence, 
as most wise and most righteous. Barrow. 


TO AGREE, ACCORD, SUIT. 


AGREE (v. Agree, Accede) is here 
used in application to things only. 
ACCORD, in French accord, from the 
Latin chorda the string of a harp, sig- 
‘nifies the same as to be in tune or join 
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in tune. SUIT, from the Latin eecutus, 
participle of sequor to follow, signifies 
to be in a line, in the order a thing 


ought to be. . 
An agreement between two things 
requires an entire sameness ; an accora- 


ance supposes a considerable resem- 
blance ; a suttableness implies an apti- 
tudetoovalesce. Opinions agree, feelings 
accord, and tempers sut#. Two state- 
nents agree which are in all respects 
alike: that accords with our feelings 
whieh produces pleasurable sensations 

that suzés our taste which we wish to 
adopt, or in adopting gives us pleasure, 
Where there is no agreement in the 
essentials of any two accounts, their 
authenticity nray be greatly questioned : 
if a representation of any thing accords 
with what has been stated from other 
quarters, it serves tu corroborate it: it 
is advisavle that the ages and stations 
as well as tempers of the parties should 
be suitable, who look forward for happi- 
hess in a matrimonial connexion. 


The laurel and the myrtle sweets ayree. Dry DEN. 


Metre aids, and is adaptea to the memory; it ac- 
curds tu music, and is the vehicle of enthusiasm. 
CUMBERLAND, 


All the works of your doctors in religion and _poli- 
tics have been put into their hands, and you expect 
that they will apply to their own case just as much 
of your doctrines and examples as suté your ase. 

URKE, 


TO AGREE, COINCIDE, CONCUR. 


AGREE (v. Agree, Accede) is here 
taken in its application to both persons 
and things. It is as before the general 
term. COINCIDE, from the Latin 
con together, and z7cedo to fall, implying 
a meeting in a certain point, and CON- 
CUR, from con together and curro to 
run, implying a running in the same 
course, an acting together on the same 
principles, are modes of agreeing. 

In respect to persons, they agree 
either in their general or particular 
opinions, they coincide and concur only 
in particular opinions. A person cotn- 
cidee in opinion with another in regard 
to Speculative matters, but concurs with 
another in regard to practical matters ; 
to cotncide is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together in 
the same road or in the same course of 
conduct. 


Since all agree, whu both with judgment read, _ 
’Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed. Tatr, 


There is not perhaps any couple whose disposi 
tions and relish of life are so perfectly similar as that 
their wills constantly coincide, fawnxswoutn, 
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The plan being thus concerted, and my cousin’s 
cumowrrence ubtained, it was immediately put in 
exeoution. Hawkxswoste. 


In respect to things, ney, agree in one, 
many, or every point, as the accounts of 
different persons, times, modes, and cir- 
cumstances agree: things cotnctde or 
meet at one point, as where two circum- 
stances fall out at the same time; this 
is a coincidence: things concur if they 
have the same tendency or jead to the 
same point; several circumstances must 
sometimes concur to bring about any 
particular event. The cotncidence is 
mostly accidental, the concurrence de- 
pends upon the nature of things. 

How does the slender stalk of the rose agree with 
the bulky head under which it bends? Hut the rose 
ina beautiful flower; and cau we undertuke to say 


that it does not owe a great deal of its beauty even 
to that disproportion ? Burke. 


A cotncidence of sentiment may easily happen 
without anv communication, since there are man 
eccasions on Which all reasonable inen will thin 
alike. Jum NSON, 


Eminence of station, greatness of effect, and all 
the favours of fortune, must concur to place excel- 
lunce iu public view, JOHNBSOR. 


AGREEMENT, CONTRACT, COVE- 
NANT, COMPACT, BARGAIN, 


AGREEMENT signifies what is 
agreed to (v. Toagree). CONTRACT, 
in French contrat, from the Latin 
contractus, participle of contraho to 
bring close together or bind, signifies 
the thing thus contracted or bound. 
COVENANT, in French convenant, 
Latin convenius, participle of convento 
to meet together at a point, signifies the 
point at which several incet, that is, the 
thing ugreed upon by many. COM- 
PACT, in Latin compactus, participle 
of compingo to bind close, signifies the 
thing to which le bind themselves 
close. BARGAIN, from the Welsh 
bargan to contract or deal for, signifies 
the act of dealing, or the thing dealt for. 

An agreement is general, and applies 
to transactions of every description, but 
particularly such as are made between 
single individuals, in cases where the 
other terms are not so applicable; a 
contract is a binding agreement between 
individuals; a simple agreement may 
be verbal, but a contract must be 
written and legally executed : covenant, 
in the technical sense, is an agreement 
by deed, but in the general sense a 
solemn agreement; a compact is an 

é among nuinbers; acovenant 
may be @ national and public transac- 
tion ; @ compact respects individuals as 
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members of a community, or commu 
nities with each other who are com- 
pacted together : a bargain, in its proper 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade; but applies figuratively in the 
same sense to other objects. The simple 
consent of parties constitutes an agree- 
ment; certain solemnities are necessary 
to make a contract or covenani valid; 
a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all 
the parties gives virtue to a compact; 
an assent to stipulated terms of sale 
may form a bargatn. 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain time; two tradesmen enter 
into a contract to carry on a joint trade ; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the 
stipulations therein contained are tech- 
nically called covenants: in the Society 
of Freemasons, every individual is bound 
to secrecy by a solemn compact: the 
trading part of the community are con- 
tinually striking bargains. 

Frog had given his word that he would meet the 
abiveementioned company at the Salutation, tu talk 


of this agreement. 
AkBUTHNoT's History or Jonn Bui. 


It is impossible to see the lony scrolls in which 
every contracé is included, with all their appendages 
of seals and attestatious, without woudering at the 
depravity of those beings who must be restrained 
from violation of promise by such formal and public 
evidences, OBNSON, 


These flashes of bluo lightning gave the sign 
Of covenants broke ; three peals of thunder te 
RYDEN. 


In the beginnings and first establishment of speech, 
there was an implicit compact amongst men, founded 
upon common use and consent, that such and such 
words or voices, actions or gestures, should be mrans 
or signs whereby the curl express or convey their 
thoughts one to another, UTH. 


We see men frequently dexterous and sharp 
euough in making a bargain, who, if you reason 
with them about matters of religion, appear perfectly 
rtupid. Locxx, 


AIM, OBJECT, END, VIEW. 


AIM is mostly derived from the old 
French esmer or aesmer, Latin @stimo, 
Irish and Gaelic amas hitting or mark- 
ing, signifying the thing looked at with 
the eye or the mind, consequenily the 
particular point to which one’s efforts 
are directed, which is had always in 
view, and to the attainment of which 
every thing is made to bend. OBJECT, 
from the Latin objectus, participle of ob 
and jacto to lie in the way, is more 
vague ; it signifies the thing that lies 
betore us; we pursue it by taking the 
necessary means to obtain it; it becomes 
the fruit of our labour. END in the 
improper sense of end is still more 
general, signifying the thing that ends 
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one‘s wishes and endeavours; it is the 
result not only of action, but of com- 
ined action ; it is the consummation of 
a scheme; we must take the proper 
measures to arrive at it. 7 

The atm is that which the person has 
in hisown mind: it depends upon the 
character of the individual whether it 
be good or bad, attainable or otherwise - 
the object lies in the thing ; it is a matter 
of choice, it depends upon accident as 
well as design, whether it be worthy or 
unworthy ; the end is that which follows 
or terminates any course or proceeding ; 
it depends upon the means taken, whe- 
ther the end is arrived at or not. It is 
the atm of the Christian to live peace- 
ably ; it is a mark of dulness or folly to 
act without an vbject ; it is sophistry to 
suppose that the end will justify the 
means. 


Cunning has only private, selfish atms, and sticks 
at nothiug which may make them succeed. 
ADDISON, 


We should sufficiently weigh ‘the objects of our 
hope, whether they be such as we may reasonably 
expect from them what we propose in their fruition. 

ADDISON. 


Liberty and truth are not in themselves desirable, 
but ouly as they relate toa farther end. Berxe.ey. 


Atm and VIEW, from video to see or 
lovk at, are both acts of the mind, but 
the a#m is that which the mind particu- 
larly sets before itselfas a thing to be 
obtained ; the vew is, generally speak- 
ing, whatever the mind sets before itself, 
whether by way of upinion or motive ; 
a person's vtews may be interested or 
disinterested, correct or false. The aim 
is practical in its operations; the view 
is a matter rather of contemplation than 
of practice. 

Our ain is happiness; *tis yours, ’tis mine, 
Yet few attain it, if twas e'er attained. AgMsTRONG. 


Not present good or ill, the joy or c:rse, 


But future views of better or of worse. Porr. 


TO AIM, POINT, LEVEL. 


AIM, signifying to take aim (v. Azm), 
is to direct one's aim towards a point. 
POINT, from the noun pozni, signifies 
to direct the point to any thing. LEVEL, 
from the adjective Jevel, signifies to put 
one thing on a level or in a line with 
another. 

Aum expresses more than the other 
two words, inasmuch as it denotes a 
direction towards some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direction 
towards the whole objects themselves. 
We atm at a bird; we point a can- 
non against a. wall; we devel a can- 
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non at a wall. Pointing is of course 
used with most propriety in reference to 
instruments that have points ; it is like- 
wise a less decisive action than either 
aiming or levelling. A stick ora finger 
may be potnted at a person, merely out 
of derision; but a blow is levelled or 
atmed with an express intent of com- 
mitting an act of violence. 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar, 


With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war, 
Drypen. 


If they persist in potating their batteries to (at) 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the making 
reprisals, ADDISON, 


He calis on Bacchus, and propounds the prize: 

The zrvom his fellow groom at buts defies, 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
Daypen. 
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The same analogy is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shafts of 
ridicule are but too often a@tmed with 
little effect against the follies of fashion : 
remarks which scom merely to pozzé at 
others, without being expressly addressed 
to them, have always a bad tendency. 
it has hitherto been the fate of infidels 
to Jevel their battery of sneers, decla- 
mation, and sophistry against the Chris- 
tian religion only to strengthen the con- 
viction of its sublime truths in the minds 
of mankind at large. 


Another kind there is, which although we desire 
for itself, as health and virtue and knowledge, never 
theless they are not the last mark whereat we aim, 
bnt have their further end whereunty they are re- 
ferred. Hooxer. 


The story slily pvints at you. CumMBERLAND. 


Which earnest wish he Gregory Nazianzen ) 
surely did not mean tu lever against the ordinance of 
God, but against that which lately began to be in- 
truded by men. BaRnow, 


TO AIM, ASPIRE. 


AIM (v. Aim) includes efforts as well 
as views, in obtaining an object. AS- 
PIRE, from as or ad to or after, and 
spiro to breathe, comprehends views, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim ata certain proposed point, 
by endeavouring to gain it; we asptre 
after that which we think ourselves en- 
titled to, and flatter ourselves with 
gaining. Many men aém at riches and 
honour : it is the lot of but few to aspire 
toa throne. We atm at what is attain. 
able by ordinary efforts ; we aspire after 
what is great and unusual, and often 
improper. 


Whether seal or moderation be the puint we aim 
at, Jet us keep fire out of the une, and frost out of 
the other. . AI Dison. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men reoel. Vorg 
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AIR, MANNER. 


AIR, in Latin aer, Greek anv, comes 
from the Hebrew aor, because it is the 
vehicle of light; hence in the figurative 
sense, in whieh it is here taken, it de- 
notes an appearance. MANNER, in 
French maniére, comes probably from 
mener to lead or direct, signifying the 
direction of one’s movements. 

Atr lies in the whole person; 
manner is confined to the action or the 
movement of a single limb. A man 
has the air of a common person; it 
discovers itself in all his manners. An 
air strikes at the first glance, whether 
the person be in motion or at rest; the 
manner can only be seen when the 
person is in action: it developes itself 
ou closer observation. Some people 
have an air about them which dis- 
pleases ; but their munners afterwards 
win upon those who have a farther in- 
tercourse with them. An air is indi- 
cative of a state of mind; it may result 
cither from a natural or habitual mode 
of thinking: a manner is indicative of 
the education; it is produced by ex- 
ternal circumstances, An air is noble 
or simple, it marks an elevation or sim- 
plicity of character: a manner is rude, 
rustic, or awkward, for want of culture, 
good socicty, aud good example. We 
ussume an air, and affect a manner. 

Tho air she gave herself was that of a romping 
girl, Ste: Le, 


The boy is well fashioned, and will easily fall into 
& yrocelul manner, STEFLE. 


AIR, MIEN, LOOK. 


AIR, v. Atr. MIEN, in German 
miene, comes, as Adelung supposes, 
from mahen to move or draw, because 
the lines of the face which constitute the 
mien in the German sense are drawn to- 
gether. LOOK signifies properly a 
mode of looking or uppearing. 

The exterior of a person is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these words. 
Atr depends not only on the counte. 
nance, but the stature, carriage, and 
action: mten respects the whole out- 
ward appearance, not excepting the 
dress: Jook depends altogether on the 
face and its changes. ir marks any 
settled state of the mind: mien do- 
notes any state of the outward circum- 
stances: jook any individual movement 
of the mind. We may judge by a per- 
son's asr, that he has a confident and 
fearless mind: we may judge by his 


sorrowful méen, that he has substaz:tial 
cause for sorrow; and by serrowful 
looks, that he has some partial or tem- 
porary cause for sorrow. We talk of 
doing any thing witha particular aer ; 
of having a mien; of giving a look. 
A. innocent man willanswer his accusers 
with an air of composure; a person's 
whole mien sometimes bespeaks his 
wretched condition ; a /vok is sometimes | 
given to one who acts in concert by way 
of intimation. 


The truth of it is, the «afr le general] nothing else 
but the inward disposition of the mind made visibte. 
ADDISON. 


How sleck their Juoks, how goodly is their mien, 

When biz they strut behind a double chin | 
Drypen. 

What chief is this that visits us from far, 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war? 


Z ~ STEELE. 
How in the /ooks dues conscious guilt appear! 
ADDISON. 
ALARM, TERROR, FRIGHT, CON- 
STERNATION. 


ALARM is generally derived from 
the French alarmer, compounded of al 
or ad and ermes arms, signifying a cry 
to arms, a signal of danger, a call to 
defence, but it may with greater reason 
be derived from the German larmen to 
sound or to give a sound by way of sig- 
nal. TERROR, in Latin terror, comes 
from terreo to produce fear. FRIGHT, 
from the German furcht fear, signifies 
a state of fear. CONSTERNATION, 
in Latin consternatus, from consterno 
to Jay low or prostrate, expresses the 
mixed emotion of terror and amaze- 
ment which confounds. 

Alarm springs from any sudden signal 
that announces the approach of danger. 
Terror springs from any event or phe- - 
nomenon that may serve as a prognostic 
of some catastrophe. It supposes a less 
distinct view of danger than alarm, and 
affords room to the imagination, which 
commonly magnifies objects. Alarm 
therefore makes us run to our defence, 
and ¢error disarms us. Frightis a less 
vivid emotion than either, as it arises 
from the simple appearance of danger. 
It is more personal than either alarm 
or terror; for we may be alarmed or 
terrified for others, but we are mostly 
Jrightened for ourselves. Consternutton 
is stronger than either terror or q/- 
Jright ; it springs from the view of some 
very serious evil, and commonly affects 
many. Alarm affects the feelings, terror 
the understanding, and /right the 
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senses ; consternation seizes the whole 
mind, and benumbs the faculties. Cries 
alarm; horrid spectacles terrify; a 
tumult srightens; a sudden calamity 
fills with consternation. One is filled 
with alurm, seized with terror, over- 
whelmed with frighs or consternation. 
Weare ularmed for what we apprehend ; 
we are terrified by what we imagine; 
we are frightened by what we see ; con- 
sternation may be produced by what we 
learn. 


~ 


None so renown'd 
With breathing brass te kiudle fierce alarms. 
DRYDEN. 


1 was once in a mixed prema y: that was full of 
noise and mirth, when on uw sudden an old womau 
unluckily observed, there were thirteen of us in 
company. The remark struck a panic lerrer into 
several of us. AvpI1s0Nn, 


I have known a sofflier that has entered a breach, 
affrighted at his own shadow. Abpis0N. 


The son of Pelias ceased; the chiefs around, 


In silence wrapt, in consternation drown’d. Pork. 


ALERTNESS, ALACRITY. 


ALERTNESS, from ales a wing, 
designates corporeal activity or readiness 
fur action. ALACRITY, from acer 
sharp, brisk, designates mental activity. 
We proceed with alertness when the 
body is in its full vigour; we proceed 
with alacrity when the mind is in full 
pursuit of an object. 


The wings that waft our riches out of sight 

Girow on the gamester's elbows; and the «alert 

Aud nimble motion of those restless joints 

That uever tire, soou fans them all away. Cowpxr, 


&u dreams it is wonderful to observe with what 
sprightliness and alacrity the soul exerts herself. 
Appison, 


ALL, WHOLE. . 
ALL and WHOLE are derived from 


the same source, that is, in German all 
and heed whole or sound, Dutch all, hei, 
or Avet, Saxon al, wal, Danish al, aid, 
Greek odoc, Hebrew chol or hol. 

All respects a number of individuals ; 
whole respects a single body with its. 
components: we have not all, if we have 
not the whole number; we have not the 
whole, if we have not all the parts of 
which itis composed. It is not within the 
limits of human capacity to take more 
than a partial survey of al/ the interest- 
ing objects which the whole globe con- 
tains. When applied to spiritual objects 
ina general sense, al/ is preferred to 
whole; but when the objectis specifig. 
whole is preferable: thus we say, alt: 
hape was lost; but, our whole hope 
rested in this. — 
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It witl be asked how the drama moves if it is not 
credited. It is creditéd with alé the credit due to a 
drama. JuRNeos. 


The whole history of this colebrateil republic 
(Athens) is but one tissue of rashness, folly, in- 
gratitude, injustice, tumult, violence, and myranny 

URE, 


ALL, EVERY, EACH. 


ALL is collective; EVERY single 
or individual; EACH distributive. Ald 
and every are universal in their signifi- 
cation ; each is restrictive: the former 
are used in speaking of great numbers ; 
the latter is applicable to small num- 
bers. AlJ men are not born with the 
same talent, either in degree or kind; 
but every man has a talent peculiar to 
himself: a parent divides his propert 
among his children, and gives to eac 
his due share. 


The young fellows were all in their Sunday clothes, 
and made a good appearance, RYDONE. 


Every man’s perfurmances, to be rightly estl- 
mated, must be compared to the state of the age in 
which he lived. JOHNSON, 


Taken singly and individually, it might be dificult 
to conceive how each event wrought fur good, They 
must be viewed in their consequences aud ofers 

LAIR. 


TO ALLAY, SOOTHE, APPEASE, MITI- 
GATE, ASSUAGE. 


To ALLAY is compounded of afor ad, , 


apd Jay to lay to or by, signifying to lay 
a thing to rest, to abate it. SOOTHE 
probably comes from sweet, which is in 
Swedish sot, Low German, &c. sot, and 
is doubtless connected with the Hebrew 
sot to allure, invite, compose. AP- 
PEASE, in French gppatser, is com- 
pounded of ap or ad and pair peace, 
signifying toquiet. MITIGATE, from 
mitts meek, gentle, signifies to make 
gentle or easy to be borne. ASSUAGE 
is se dc pir of as or ad and suage, 
from the Latin svxast perfect of suadeo 
to persuade, and suavts sweet, signifying 
to treat with gentleness, or to render 


easy. 

Ait these terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a physical 
sense an irritating pain is allayed; a 
wounded part is soothed by affording 
ease and comfort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is ailayed; extreme hunger is 
appeased ; a punishment or sentence is 


mitigated. 
Without exptcting the return of hunger, they eat 
for au appetite, and prepare dishes not to allay, but 
to excite it, Appison, 
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To sevthe the pangs . 
Of dying worth, and from the patriot's breast 
( Nackward w mingle in detested war, 
But foremust when engaged) to turn the death, 
And numberless such of love 
Daily and nightly, zealous to perform. Tomson. 
The rest , 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feast, 


Which drawn and served, their hunger they appease. 
Dryvex, 


T undertook 
Before thee and not repenting, this obtain 
OF right, that I muy mitiyate their duom. Mitton. 
In a moral sense one allays what is 
fervid and vehement; one svothes what 
is distressed or irritated; one appeases 
what is tumultuous and buisterous ; one 
mitigates the pains of others or what 1s 
rigorous and severe; one assuages gricf 
or afflictions. Nothing is so calculated 
to allay the fervour of a distempered 
imagination, as prayer and religious 
meditation: religion has every thing in 
it which can soothe a wounded con- 
sience by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appeuse the angry 
passions by giving us a sense of our own 
sinfulness and need of God's pardon, 
and that can assuage the bitterest griefs 
by affording us the b.ightest prospects 
of future bliss. 
If I can any way oa private inflammations, 


or aday public ferments, | shall apply myself to it 
with the utmost endeavours. Appis0Nn, 


Nature has given ail the little arts of seothing 
avd blandishing to the female. ADDISON. 


Attendant flatt'ry counts his myrinds o'er, 
@ ‘Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more. 
JOH NSQN. 


Charon {is uo sooner appeased, and the triple- 
headed dog laid asleep, but Aneas makes his en- 
trance into the dominions of Piuto. App1son. 


All it can do ie to devise how that which must be 
endured may be mitigated. Hooxer, 


TO ALLEVIATE, RELIEVE. 


ALLEVIATE, in Latin allevtatus, 
participle of allevto, is compounded of 
the intensive syllable a or ad, and devo to 
lighten, signifying to lighten by making 
less. RELIEVE, from the Latin relevo, 
is compounded of re and evo to lift up, 
signifying to take away or remove. 

A pain is alleviated by making it less 
burdensome ; a necessity is relieved by 
supplying what is wanted. AXeviate 
respects our internal feelings only ; 
releeve our external circumstances. That 
alleviates which affords ease and.com- 


fort; that relseves which removes the. 
It is ne alleviation of sorrow to. 


pain. 
a feeling miud, to reflect that others 
undergo the same suffering; a change 
of position is a considerable relief to an 
- anvalid, wearied with confinement. Con- 


ALLIANCE. 


dulence and sympathy tend greatly to 
alleviate the sufferings of our feliow- 
creatures; it is an essential part of the 
Christian’s duty to re/zeve the wants of 
his indigent neighbour. 


Half the misery of human life might be cxtin- 
uished, would men alleviate the general curse they~ 

ie under, by mutual offices of compassion, bene- 

vulence, and humanity. Appisom. 


Now sinking underneath a load of grief, 
Frum death alune she seeks her last relief. Drypen. 


ALLIANCE, LEAGUE, CONFEDERACY. 


ALLIANCE, in French alliance, 
from the Latin algo to knit or tie to- 
gether, signifies the state of being 
tied. LEAGUE, in French ligue, comes 
from the same verb /zgo to bind. CON- 
FEDERACY or confederation, in Latin 
confederatio, from con and fredus an 
agreement, or fides faith, signifies a 
joming together under a certain pledge. 

All these terms agrce in expressing 
the union between two or more persons 
or bodies, but they differ in the nature 
of the union and the motive for entering 
into it. Addsance is the most general 
term, the other two are rather particular 
terms; an alliance may be entered into 
either on public grounds as between 
states, or on private grounds as between 
families or individuals ; a league or con- 
federacy is entered into upon public: 
grounds or for common interests, as a 
league between nations or stateg, and a 
confederacy between smaller powers or 
between individuals.  Alitances are 
formed for the mutual conveniences of 
parties, as between states to promote 
commerce ; leagues and confederacies 
are entered into mostly for purposes of 
self-defence or common safety against 
the attacks of a common enemy; but a 
league is mostly a solemn act between 
two or more states and for géneral pur- 
poses of safety, and may, therefore, be 
both defensive and offensive ; a confede- 
racy is mostly the temporary act of 
several uniting in a season of actual 
danger to resist a common adversary, 
Who buf a fool would wars with Juno choose, 

And snch alliance and such gifts refuse? Duyprn, 


fer in lengues of endless peace unite, 
d celebrate the Hymeneal rite. Anpison. 


The history of mankind informs us that a single 
power ia very seldom broken by aconfederacy. 
JoHNS0On © 
Alliance, as regards persons, is always 
taken in a good sense, and as between 
families or individuals is mostly matri-. 
monial. arts and confederacy are. 
frequently taken in a bad sense; we 
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may speak of a wicked league or an 
unnatural league between persons of 
opposite characters for their own private 
purposes, or a league between beasts 
for savage purposes; there may be a 
confederacy between persons to resist a 


lawful demand, or to forward any evil . 


design. | 


Though domestic misery must fullow an alliance 
with a gumester, matches of this sort are mado 
every day. : CUMBERLAND. 


Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 
In leagues offensive and defensive joined. 


When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confvderacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was split into diversity of tunznes, 
Then, as a shepherd separates his flock, 
These to the upland, to the valley those, 
God drave asunder, 


Tats. 


Cow PRR. 


ALLIANCE, AFFINITY. 


ALLIANCE, v. Alliance, league. 
AFFINITY, in Latin afinttas, trom 
af or ad and finis a border, signifies a 
contiguity of borders. 

An alliance is a union artificially 
formed between persons; an affinity 
is a relation which flows from that act 
as far as the alliance is matrimonial,— 
the affinity is properly that which re- 
sults from it; when an ad/eance is formed 
between persons of different sexes, this 
necessarily creates an affinity between 
the relatives of the two parties. 


O horror! horror! after this alliance 
let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep, 
Aud every creature couple with its foe. DrvbxEn. 


The husband and wife ure but one flesh, so that 
he gho is related to the one by consanguinity is 
related to the other by affinity in the same deyree. 

m G1BsON. 
As respects things, alliance is used 
figuratively in the same sense to denote 
their union by an artificial tie: as an 
alliance between church and state; 
affinity in this case implies a relation 
between things by reason of their agree- 
ment or resemblance to each other: as 
an afinaty of sounds, or an affinity of 
languages. 

Religion (in England) has muintained ao proper 

aiiuace with the state, Bair, 


It cannot be doubted but that signs were invented 
originally to express the several occupations of their 
“~~~; and to bear some affinity, in their external 
deeigaations, with the wares to be disposed of. 

BatTHuURsT. 


TO ALLOT, APPOINT, DESTINE. 


ALLOT, compounded of a/ or ad and 
lot, signifies to set apart by way of a lot 
or share, APPOINT, in French ap- 
pointer, from ap and point, signifies to 
point out or set out in a particular 
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manner fora particular purpose. DES- 
TINE, in French destener, Latin des- 
tino, compounded of de and séino, sto 
or stséo, signifies to place apart for a par- 
ticular object. 

The idea of setting apart or selecting 
is common to these terms; but a/loé is 
used anly for things, appotnt and destine 
for persons or things. A space of ground 
is allotted for cultivation; a person is 
appointed as steward or governor; a 
youth is destined fora particular pro- 
feasion. Allotments and appointments 
are made for immediate purposes, des- 
tinations for a future purpose; time 
may be either allotted, appotnted, or 
destined; but allot respects indefinite 
portions of time, as to a//ot a portion of 
one’s time to religious meditation ; ap- 
point respects any particularly defined 
portion of time, as to appoint an hour of 
meeting; destine implies a future time 
purposely fixed, as the dest7ved hour 
arrived. A space muy be allotted, be- 
cause space may be divided into por- 
tions: a particular place is appointed 
for a particular immediate object, or it 
is destined by some previous deter- 
mination; as a person appoints the 
place where a house shall be built; he 
destines a house for a particular pur- 
pose. 

It is unworthy of a reasonable being to spend any 
of the little time adlo/ ted us without some tendency, 


direct or oblique, tu the ond uf our existence, 
JOUNBON, 


Waving notified to my good friend, Sir Roger, 
that I should set out for London the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appuinied hour. Srexue. 


Look round aud survey the various beauties of the 
globe, which -Heaven has destined for man, and con- 
sider whether a word thus exquisitely framed could 
be meant for the abode of misery and pain. Jonson. 


TO ALLOW, GRANT, BESTOW. 


ALLOW, v. To admit, allow, 
GRANT is probably changed from 
guarantee, in French garaniur, signify- 
ing to assure any thing to a person by 
one’s word or deed. BESTOW is com- 
pounded of be and stow, which in 
English, as well as in the northern 
languages, signifies to place; hence to 
bestow signifies to dispose according to 
one’s wishes and convenience. 

That is allowed which may be ex- 
pected, if not directly required; that is 
granted which is desired, if not directly 
asked for; that is bestowed which is 


‘ wanted as a matter of necessity. What 


is allowed is a gift sometimes stipulated 
as to time and quantity, but frequently 
depends upon the will of the giver; 
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what is granted is sometimes perfectly 
gratuitous on the part of the giver, but,, 
when granted, is not always to be taken 
back; what is bestowed 18 occasional, 
altogether depending on circumstances 
and disposition of giver and re- 
ceiver. Many of the poor are allowed 
a small sum weekly from the parish. It 
is as improper to grant a person more 
than he asks, as it is to ask a person 
for more than he can grant. Alms are 
very ill bestowed which only serve to 
encourage beggary and idleness. A 
grant comprehends in it something 
more important than an a//owance, and 
passes between persons in a higher sta- 
tion; what is bestowed is of less value 
than either. A father a//ows his son a 
yearly sum for his casual expenses, or a 
master allows his servant a mainte- 
nance; kings grant pensions to their 
officers; governments grant subsidies 
to one another; relief is bestowed on the 
indigent. 


Martial's description of a species of lawyers is full 
of humour: “ Men that hire out their words and 
auger, that are more or legs passionate as they are 
paid for it, and alluw their client a quantity of wrath 
roportionable to the fev which they receive from 
Kise AppIison, 


All the land is the queen's, unless there be sume 
grant of any purt thereof to be showed from her 
Majesty. SPENSER, 


Our Saviour doth plainly witness that there should 
not be so much as a cup of cold water bestowed with- 
out reward. Hooker, 

In a figurative application, things are 
allowed either out of courtesy or com- 
plaisance; they are granted by way of 
favour or indulgence; they are bestowed 
either from necessity or urgent reasons : 
merit is allowed ; a request is granted ; 
attention or applause is bestowed. 

The firet invention of them (engines) the Grecians 
elaim tu themselves, being not easily induced to 


allew the contrivance of auy art to other nations. 
Porrer, 


[f youin pity grant this one request, 
My death shall glut the hatred of his breast. 
DuypEn. 


So mach the more thy diligence bestow, 


ju depth of winter to defend the snow. Dryven. 


ALLOWANCE, STIPEND, SALARY, 
WAGES, HIRE, PAY. 


Aut these terms denote a stated sum 

id according to certain stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE, from allow (».' To 
admit, allow), signifies the thing ad- 
lowed. STIPEND, in Latin sttpen- 
dium, from stips 2 piece of money, sig- 
nifies money patd. SALARY, in 
French salatre, Latin salarium, comes 
from gai salt, which was originallv the 
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principal pay for soldiers. WAGES, 
in French gages, Latin vadtum, from 
the Hebrew tgang labour, signifies that 
which is paid for labour. HIRE ex- 
presses the sum for which one is htred, 
and PAY the sum that is to be patd. 
An allowance is gratuitous ; it ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor; alkthe rest 
are the requital for some supposed ser- 
vice; they cease with the engagement 
made between the parties. A stipend 
is more fixed and permanent thau a 
salary; and that than wages, htre, or 
pay: a stipend depends upon the ful- 
filling of an engagement, rather than 
on the will of an individual; a salary is 
a matter of contract between the giver 
and receiver, and may be increased or 
diminished at will. An allowance may 
be given in any form, or at any stated 
times ; a stipend and salary are paid 
yearly, or at even portions of a year; 
wages, hire, and pay, are estimated by 
days, weeks, or months, as well as years. 
An allowance may be made by, with, 
and to persons of all ranks; a stipend 
and salary are assignable only to per- 
sons of respectability ; wages are given 
to labourers, Aire to servants, pay to 
soldiers or such as are employed under 
government, ae a 
Sir Richard Stecle was officiously informed, that 


Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; by which he was so 
much exasperated that he withdrew the ulluwaace 


which be had paid him, - Sounson. 
Ja not the care of souls a load sufficient ? 
Are not your holy stipends paid for this? Drypxn, 


Several persons, out of a salary of five hundred 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two thou- 
sand. Swirr. 


The peasant and the mechanic, when they have 
received the wages of the day, and procured their 
strong beer and supper, have scarce a wish unsatis- 
tied, HAWKESsWoRTH, 


1 have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty Atre 1 sav'd gpder your father, 
SUAKs) E ARE. 
Come on, brave soldiers, doubt not of the day ; 
Aud that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 
SHAKSP EARE 


TO ALLUDE, REFER, HINT, SUG- 
| GEST. 
ALLUDE, in Latin alludo, is com- 


+ 


‘pounded of al or ad and dudo to sport, 


that is, to say any thing in a cursory 
manner. REFER, in Latin refero, 
signifies to bring back, that is, to bring 
back a person's recollection to any sub- 
ject by mentioning it. HINT may 
possibly be changed from Agxd or behind 
in German henten, signifying to convey 
from behind, or in an obscure manner, 
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SUGGEST, in Latin suggestus, par- 
ticiple of suggero, is compounded of sub 
and ero to bring under or near, and 
signifies to bring forward in an indirect 
or casual manner. 

To allude is not so direct as to refer, 
but it is more clear and positive than 
either Ain? or suggest. We allude to a 
circumstance by introducing something 
collaterally allied to it; we refer to an 
event by expressly introducing it into 
one's discourse ; we Aint at a person's 
intentions by darkly insinuating what 
may possibly happen; we suggest an 
idea by some poetical expressions relative 
to it. There are frequent allusions in 
the Bible to the customs and manners 
of the East. It is necessary to refer to 
certain passages of a work when we do 
not expressly copy them. Itis some- 
times better to be entirely silent upon a 
subject, than to Ainmtat what cannot be 
fully explained. Many improvements 
have owed their origin to some ideas 
casually suggested in the course of con- 
versation. 

Allude and refer are always said with 
regard to things that have positively 
happened, and mostly such as are in- 

‘different; Aint and suggest have mostly 
a personal relation to things that are 
precarious. The whole drift of a dis- 
course is sometimes unintelligible for 
want of knowing what is alluded to; 
althcugh many persons and incidents 
are referred to with their proper names 
and dates. Itis the part of the slanderer 
tu Ain? at things discreditable to another, 
, when he does not dare to speak openly ; 
and to suggest doubts of his veracity 
when he cannot positively charge him 
with falsehood. | 

I need not inform my reader that the author of 
Hudibras ailudes to this strange quality in that cold 
oli mate, when, speaking of alstracted notions clothed 
to a visible shape, he adds that apt simile, 


“ Like words congeal’d in northern air.” 

ADDISON, 
Every remarkable event, every Sue ustied er- 
sonage unier the law, is interpreted in the New Tes- 

tameut, as bearing some reference to Christ's death. 
Buiair, 
It is Ainted that Augustus had in mind to re- 
store the commonwealth, CUMBERLAND, 
This image of misery, in the punishment of Tan- 
talus, was perhaps originally suggested 10 some poet 
by the conduct of his patron. JoHNSON. 


TO ALLURE, TEMPT, SEDUCE, EN- 
TICE, DECOY. 


ALLURE is compounded of the in- 


tensive syllable al or ad and lure, in 
French leurre, in German luder, a lure 
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or tempting bait, signifying to hold outa 
bait a order to catoh animals, and figu- 
ratively to present something to please 
the senses. TEMPT, in French fenéer, 

Latin tento to try, comes from fentus, 
participle of tendo to stretch, signifying 
by efforts to impel to action. SEDUCE, 
in French sédsire, Latin seduco, is com- 
pounded of se apart, and duco to lead, 
signifying to lead any one aside. EN- 
TICE is probably, per metathesin, 
changed from ¢nczie. DECOY is com- 
pounded of the Latin de and coy, in 
Dutch koy, German, &c. 201, a cage or 
enclosed place for birds, signifying to 
draw into any place for the purpose of 
getting into one’s power, 

‘ We are allured by the appearances 
of things ; we are tempted by the words 
of persons as well as the appearances of 
things; we are enticed by persuasions ; 
we are seduced or decoyed by the influ- 
ence and false arts of others. To allure 
and tempt are used either in a good or 
bad sense; enttce sometimes in an in- 
different, but mostly in a bad sense; 
seduce and decoy are always in a bad 
sense. The weather may allure us out 
of doors: the love of pleasures may al- 
lure us into indulgences that afterwards 
cause repentance. We are sometimes 
tempted upon very fair grounds to un- 
dertake what turns out unfortunately in 
the end: our passions are our bitterest 
enemies; the devil uses them as instru- 
ments to tempt us to sin. When the 
wicked entice us to do evil, we should 
turn a deaf ear to their flattering repre- 
sentations : those who know what is 
right, and arg determined to practise it, 
will not suffed themselves to be enticed 
into any irregularities. Young men 
are frequently seduced by the company 
they keep. Children are decoyed away 
by the evil-minded, who wish to get 
them into their possession. The country 
has its allurements for the contempla- 
tive mind: the metropolis is full of 
temptations. Those who have any evil 
project to execute will omit no enttce- 
ment in order to seduce the young and 
inexperienced from their duty. The 
practice of decoying children or ignorant 
people into places of confinement was 
formerly more frequent than at present. 

Allure does not imply such a power- 
ful influence as tempt: what allures 
draws by gentle means; it lies in the 
nature of the thing that affects: what 
tempts acts by dfrect and continued 
efforts ; it presents motives to the mind 
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in order to produce decision ; it tries the 
power of resistance. LEmtice supposes 
such a decisive influence on the mind 
as produces a determination to act; in 
which respect it differs from the two 
former terms. AUure and tempt pro- 
duce actions on the mind, not necessarily 
- followed by any result; for we may be 
allured or tempted to do a thing, without 
necessarily doing the thing; but we 
cannot be enticed unless we are led to 
take some step. Seduce and decoy have 
reference to the outward action, as well 
as the inward movements of the mind 
which give rise to them: they indicate a 
drawing aside of the person as well as 
the mind; it is a misleading by false 
representation. Prospects are alluring, 
offers are tempting, words are enticing, 
charms are seductive 
June 26, 1284, the rats and mice by which Hame- 
len was infested were allured, it is satd, by a piper to 


a contiguous river, in which they were all drowned. 
ADDISON. 


In our time the poor are strongly temptcd to as- 
sume the appearance of wealth. JORNSUN. 


There is no kind of idleness by which we are so 
owelly seduced, as that which digniies itself by the 
appearance of business. JOHNSON. 


There was a particular grove which was called 
© the labyrinth of coquettes,” where many were en- 
ticed to the chuse, but few returned with purchase. 

Appisoun. 


T have hear lof barbarians, who, when tempests 
drive ships upon their cous, deeoy them to the rocks 
that they may pluuder their lading. JUHN-ON. 


ALLY, CONFEDERATE, 


A.tuouvea derived from the preced- 
ing terms (v. A/liance, confederacy), are 
used only in part of their aceeptations. 
An ALLY is one who forms an alliance 
in the political sense; a CONFEDE- 
RATE is one who forms confederucies 
in general, but more particularly when 
such confederacies are unauthorized. 
The Portuguese and English are adles. 
William Tell had some few particular 
friends who were his confederates ; but 
we should use the word with more pro- 
priety in its worst sense, for an associate 
ina rebellious faction, as in speaking 
of any bandit and his confederates. 


We could hinder the accession of Holland to 
France, either as subjects with great immunities for 
the encouragement of trade, or as an interior and 
dependent ally under their protection. 


But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpsaised, 

hich monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell coafederuée take away. CowrzR 


ALONE, SOLITARY, LONELY. 


ALONE, compounded of all and one, 
signifies altogether one, or single; that 


TEMPLE. 


ALSO. 


is, by one's self. SOLITARY, in 
French solitaire, Latin solttartus, from 
solus alone, signifies the quality of 
being alone. LONELY signifies in the 
manner of alone. Alone marks the state 
of a person; svlttary the quality of a 
person or thing; lonely the quality of a 
thing only. person walks alone, or 
takes a solitary walk in a lonely place. 
Whoever likes to be much alone is of a 
solitary turn: wherever wecan be most 
and oftenest alone, that is a soktury or 
lonely place. 


Here we stand alone, 


As in our form distiuct, pre-eminent. Youre. 


J would wish no man to deceive himself with 
opinions which he has not thoroughly reflected upou 
in his solitary bours. CuMBERLAND, 


Within an ancient forest's ample verge 
There stands a lonely, but a healthfabdwellin 
Built for convenience, and the use of lite. 


ALSO, LIKEWISE, TOO. 


ALSO, compounded of a// and so, 
sivnifies literally all in thesame manner. 
LIKEWISE, compounded of ike and 
wise or manner, sivnifies in like manner. 
TOO, avariation of the numeral two, 
signifies what may be added or joined to 
another thing from its similarity. a 

These adverbial expressions obviously 
convey the same idea of including or 
classing certain objects together upon a 
supposed ground of affinity. Also is a 
more general term, and has a more com- 
prehensive meaning, as it implies a 
sameness in the whole; /tkewise is more 
specific and limited in its acceptation ; 
foo is still more limited than either, and 
refers only to a single object. ‘ He 
also was among the number” may con- 
vey the idea of totality both as respects 
the person and the event: ‘ he writes 
likewise a very fine hand “ conveys the 
idea of similar perfection in his writing 
as in other qualifications: ‘“ he said so 
too”’ signifies he said so in addition to 
the others; he said it dkewitse would 
imply that he said the same thing, or in 
the same manner. 

Let us only think for a little of that reproach of 
modern times, that gulf of time and fortune, the pas- 
siop for gaming, which is so often the refuge of the 


idie” sous of pleasure, and often also the last 1e- 
source of the ruined. Briarr. 


Long life ts of all others the most genera], and 
seemiugly the most innocent object of desire. With 
respect to this, tvo, we su frequently err, that it 
would have been a blessing to many to have had 
their wish denied. ’ Bair. 


All the dulies of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother, may be well performed, thongh a lady 
should not be the finest woman at_an opera. They 
ure likewise consistent with a moderate share of wit, 
a plain dregs, and a modest air, Sreere. 


Ro WE, 


AMBASSADOR. 


ALWAYS, AT ALL TIMES, EVER. — 


ALWAYS, compounded of aii and 
wuys, is the same as, under all circum- 
stances, through all the big of life, that 
18, uninterruptedly.. AT ALL TIMES 
means without distinction of time. 
EVER implies for a perpetuity, without 
end. A man must be always virtuous, 
that is, whether in adversity or pros- 

erity; and aé all times virtuous, that 
is, in his going in and coming out, his 
rising up and his lying down, by day 
and by night; he will then be ever 
happy, that is, in this life, and the life 
to cume. 

Human life never stands still for any long time. 
It is by no meana a fixed and steady object, like the 


mountain or the rock, which you always flud in the 
sume situntion. Buare. 


Among all the expressions of gopd nature, I shall 
siugle out that which goes under the general name 
of charity, as it consists in relieving the indigent; 
that being a trial of this kind which offers itself to us 
ulmost at all times, und in every place. ADDISON. 


Have you forgotten all the blessings you have con 
tinued to enjoys ever since the day that you came 
forth a helpless infant into the world ? Batre 


AMBASSADOR, ENVOY, PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY, DEPUTY. 


AMBASSADOR is supposed to come 
from the low Latin ambasctator a waiter, 
although this does nut accord with the 
high station which ambassadors have al- 
ways held. ENVOY, from the French 
envoyer to send, signifies one sent, PLE- 
NIPOTENTIARY, from the Latin 
plenus and potens, signifies one invested 
with full powers. DEPUTY signifies 
one deputed. 

Ambassadors, envoys, and plenipo- 
tenteurtes, speak and act in the name 
of their sovereigns, with this difference, 
that the first is invested with the highest 
authority, acting in all cases as the re- 
presentative; the second appears only 
as a simple authorized minister acting 
for another, but not always representing 
him; the third is a species of envoy 
used by courts only on the occasion of 
concluding peace or making treaties: 
deputies are not deputed by sovereigns, 
although they may be deputed to sove- 
reigns; they have no power to act or 
speak, but in the name of some subor- 
dinate community, or particular body. 
The functions of the three first belong 
to the minister, those of the latter to 
the agent. ; 
_ An ambassador is a resident in a 
sountry during a state of peace ; he must 

F 
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maintain the dignity of his court by a 
suitable degree of splendour: an envoy 
may be a resident, but he is more com- 
monly employed on particular occasions ; 
address in negotiating forms an essential 
in his character: a plenipotentiary is 
not so much connected with the court 
dmmediately, as with persons in the 
same capacity with himself; he requires 
to have integrity, coolness, penetration, 
loyalty, and patriotism. A deputy has 
little or no responsibility, and still less 
intercourse with those to whom he is 
deputed ; he needs no more talent than 
is sufficient to maintain the respecta- 
bility of his own character, and that of 
the body to which he belongs. 

Prior continued to act without a title till the Duke 
of Shrewsbury returned next year to England, and 


then he assumed the style dignity uf un ambas- 
sador. JOHNSON, 


We hear from Rome, hy letters dated the 20th of 
April, that the Count de Aeihos, envoy from the king 
of Portugal, had'made his public entry into that city 
with much state and magnificence. TATLER. 


The conferences bugan at Utrecht on the Ist 
January, 1711-12, aud the English plesipetentiaries 
arrived ou the L5th. JOHNSON, 

They add that the depu‘ies of the Swiss cantons 
were returned frum Soleure, where they were assem- 
bled at the instance of the French posi 

TRELE, 
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AMBIGUOUS, EQUIVOCAL. 


AMBIGUOUS, in Latin ambiguus, 
from ambigo, compounded of ambo anid 
ago, signifies acting both ways, or hav- 
ing two meanings. EQUIVOCAL, in 
French équtvogue, Latin equtvocus, 
composed of equus and voz, signifies a 


word to be applied equally to two or 
more differcet objects. 
An ambiguity arises from a too ge- 


neral form of expression, which leaves 
the sense of the author indeterminate ; 
an equivocation lies in the power of 
particular terms used, which admit of a 
double interpretation, or an application 
to two different things: the ambiguity 
leaves us in entire incertitude as to what 
is meant; the equtvocation misleads us 
in the use of a term inthe sense which 
we do not suspect. 


The parliament of pi ass is without comparison 
the most voluminous author in the world, and there 
is such a happy améiguity in ite works, that its stu- 
dents have as much to say on the wrong side of every 
question as upon the right. CumMBERLAND. 


Give a man all that is in the power of the world to 
bestow, but leave him at the same under some 
secret oppression o¢ heaviness of heart; you bestow 
indeed the materials of enjoyment, but you deprive 
him of the ability to exwact it. Hence prosperity is 
so often an word, denoting merely affluence 
of possession, but unjustly applied to the apie 
_ Bram 
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- The ambiguity may be unintentional, 
arsing from the nature both of the 
words and the things; or it may be em- 
ployed to withhold information respect- 
ing our views; the equivocation is 
always intentional, and may be em- 
athe for purposes of fraud. The 


stories of heathen nations are full of. 


confusion and ambig ity : the heathen 
oracles are mostly veiled by some equt- 
vocation ; of this we have a remarkable 
instance in the oracle of the Persian 
mule, by which Croesus was misled. 


An honest man will never employ an equi 
expression; a confused man may often utter ambigu- 


vocal 


ous ones without any design. Bar, 
Wo make use of an equivucation to deceive; of an 
ambiguity to keep in the dark. Taus_rr, 


Shakspeare is not long soft and pathetic, without 


some idle conceit or contemptible equivocation, 
, JOHNSON, 


TO AMEND, CORRECT, EMEND, IM- 
PROVE, MEND, BETTER. 


AMEND, and EMEND, in Latin 
emendo, from menda the fault of a 
transcriber, signifies to remove faults 
generally MEND, which is a con- 
traction of amend, is similar in sense, but 
different in application. CORRECT, 
from cor or cum and rego to regulate, 
signifies to set right in a particular 
manner, IMPROVE, from produs, 
signifies, like the word BETTER, lite- 
rally to make better. 

0 amend, emend, correct, and mend, 
imply the removing of an evil; tmprove 
and detter the increase of good. Amend, 
emend, and correct, are all applied to 
works of the understanding, with this 
distinction, that amend signifies to 
remove faults or defects generally, either 
by adding, taking away, or altering, as 
£5 cane « lag’ wo enend 6 passage in 
a book ; this is the work of the author 
or some one acting for him: to emend 
is to remove particular faults in any 
literary work by the alteration of letters 
or single words ; this is the work of the 
critic: to correct is to remove gross 
faults, as to correct the press. 


ry (the Presbyterians) excepted man ts of 
the ones of ba prises that aor the inwa Lisenby 
ation ofall that were Sri auger But asthey proposed 
these amendments, ao they did offer a liturgy new 
drawn up by Air. Baxter. Buryzr. 


That useful part of learning, which consists in 
emenddiieat, knowledge of «different voraa and 
‘the itke, is what, in all ages, persuns extremely wise 
and learned hage had in grvat veneration. Apptzon. 


I have undertaken to corrrel every sheet as ‘it 
oumes from the press. Jonnson. 


AMIABLE. 


Amend and correct may be applied to 
moral objects with a similar distinction. 
The intere-t which the corrupt part of mankind 


have in hardening themselves against every mutive 
amendment, hus disposed them to give to contra- 


to 
dictions, when the he produced inst the 
cause of virtue, that: weightw h they wil ‘not allow 
them in any other case. JoHNaoN. 
Presumption will be easily corrected; but Amidity 
is a disease of the mind more ubstinate and fatal. 
| JoHNsuM, 
Mend is employed in respect to any 
works in the sense of putting that right 
which either is or has become faulty. 
It is a term in ordinary use, but may be 
employed in the higher style. 


The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
Drvypen. 

To tmprove is said either of persons 

or things which are made better; as to 

improve the mind, morals, &c. : to better 

is mostly applied to the outward con- 

dition on familiar occasions. 


While a man, infatuated with the promises of 
greatness, wastes his hours and days in attendance 
and solicitation, the honest opportunities of impror- 
tag his condition pass by without his notice. Appizon. 


J then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 
whole summer in the shape of a bee. Appison, 


AMIABLE, LOVELY, BELOVED. 


AMIABLE, in Latin amabilia, from 
amo and Aubtlts, signifies fit to be loved. 
LOVELY, compounded of fove and ly 
or dike, signifies like that which we love, 
fit to produce love. BELOVED signi- 
fies having or receiving love. 

The two first express the fitness of an 
object to awaken the sentiment of love ; 
the former by Maes qualities, the 
latter by personal attractions. One is 
amtable from the qualities of the heart. 

If these charms (of person and voice) had ben 
united tu the qualities of a modest and amiable mind, 


she must have made dreadful havoc in the world. 
; Bryponr, 


So also it is said of things personified 


Tully has s very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiable virtue is. “ We love a virtnous 
man,” says he, “ who lives in the remotest parts of 
the earth, although we are altogether out of the reach 
of his virtue, and can receive from it no manner of 
benefit.” ApDpDIs0N, 


Ode has a lovely pergon, or is lovely 
in one’s person. 
Alive, the erovked hand of age had marrd 
Those lovely features which culd death had spar'd. 
WALLER. 
It may be applied to the attractions 
of other objects besides those of the 
person. 
Sweet Auburn, fevotiest village of the plain. — 
. GuLoemtTe 


AMICABLE. 


Beloved denotes the state of being 
loved, or being the object of love, which 
may arise from being amiable or lovely, 
or oa other causes. Both persons and 
things may be beloved. 


Sorrow would be a rarity most belov'd 


If all could a0 become it. SHAXSPEARE. 


AMICABLE, FRIENDLY. 


AMICABLE., from amicus a friend, 
signifies able or fit for a friend. 
FRIENDLY signifies (ke a friend. 
The word amicus likewise comes from 
amo to love, and friend, in the Northern 
languages,.from /regan to love. Amt- 
cable and friendly therefore both denote 
the tender sentiment of good-will which 
all men ought to bear one to another ; 
but amicable rather implies a negative 
sentiment, a freedom from discordance ; 
and friendly a positive feeling of regard, 
the absence of indifference. We make 
an asficable accommodation, and a 
friendly visit. It is a happy thing when 
people who have been at variance can 
amicably adjust all their disputes. 
Nothing adds more to the charms of 
society than a friendly correspondence. 
Amicable is always said of persons who 
have been in connexion with each other ; 
friendly may be applied to those who 
are perfect strangers. Neighbours must 
always endeavour to live amicably with 
each other. Travellers should always 
endeavour to keep up a friendly inter- 
ceurse with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

What first presents itself to be recommendei is a 
disposition averse to offence, and desirous uf culti- 


vating harmony and amicable intercourse in society. 
BualR. 


Who slake his thirst—who spread the frienaly 
To give the famish’d Belisarius food? = Putrauise. 


The abstract terms of the preceding 

ualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship, which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
live amicably, or in amtty with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot live in friendship with all men ; 
since friendship must be confined to a 
few : so nations may be in amity, though 
on terms of friendship with each 
other. 


Beasts of each kind their fellow spare; 
Bear lives in amity witn bear. JouNBUR. 


Kvery man might, in the multitudes that swann 
about him, find some kindred mind with which he 
couki unite in confidence and friendship. 

JOHNSON, 
F2 
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AMOROUS, LOVING, FOND. 


AMOROUS, from amor and the 
ending ous, which designates abun- 
dance, signifies full of love. LOVING 
signifies the act of Joving, that is, con- 
tinually doving. FOND, from the 
Saxon fundan, and the German inden, 
which signify either to seek or find, 
Hence fond signifies longing for, or 
eagerly attached to. 

hese epithets are all used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender sen- 
timent. Amorous is taken in a cri- 
minal sense, doving and fond in a con- 
temptuous sense : an indiscriminate and 
dishonourable attachment to the fair sex 
characterizes the amorous man; an 
overweening and childish attachment to 
any object marks the loving and fond 
person. Loving is less dishonourable 
than fond: men may be loving ; chil- 
dren and brutes may be fond. Those 
who have not a well-regulated affection 
for each other will be loving by fits and 
starts; children and animals who have 
no control over their appetites will be 
apt to be fond to those who indulge 
them. An amorous temper should fs 
suppressed ; a /oving temper should be 
regulated; a jfond temper should be 
checked. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the 
denomination of grinuers. STEELE. 

So loving to my mother 
That he would not let even the winds of heav'n 
Visit her too roughly. SMHAMSPEARE. 
I'm a foolish foad wife. 


When taken generally, oe and 
Jond may bepaed in a good or indifferent 
sense, 
This place may seem for shepherds’ leisure made, 
So luvingly these elms unite their shade. Pur.iprs. 
My impatience for your return, my anxiety for 
your welfure, and my fondness for my dear Ulysses, 
were the ouly distempers that prey open oy life. 
ppsaoK. 


ADDIKON. 


AMPLE, SPACIOUS, CAPACIOUS. 


AMPLE, in French ample, Latin 
amplus, probably comes from the Greek 
avamdewe full. SPACIOUS, in French 
spacieur, Latin spuctosus, comes from 
spatium a space, implying the quality 
sf having space. rag eid S, in 

tin capax, from capio to. hold, signi- 
fles-the quality of being able to hold 

These epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of extent in quantity, and extent 
in space. Ample is figuratively em- 
ployed fur whatever is extended in quan- 
tity; spacious is literally used for what 


ever is extonded in space; capacious is 
literally and figuratively employed to 
express extension in both quantity and 
space. Stores are ample, room is ample, 
an allowance is ample: a room, 8 house, 
or a garden is spactous: a vessel or 
hollow of any kind is cepactous; the 
soul, the mind, and the heart are capa- 
cious. Ample is opposed to scanty, 
paca to narrow, capacrous to small. 

hat is ample suffices and satisfies ; it 
a no constraint: what is spactous 
is free and open; it does not confine: 
what is capacious readily receives and 
contains; it is liberal and generous. 
Although sciences, arts, philosophy, and 
languages, afford to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or fanciful researches, yet 
this world is hardly spacious enough for 
the range of the intellectual faculties: 
the capactous minds of some are no less 
capable of containing than they are 
disposed for receiving whatever spiritual 
food is offered them. 


The pure consciousness of worthy actions, ab- 
atiacted from the views of popular applause, in toa 
generous mind an ample reward. Hvuaues. 


These mighty monarchies, that had o’erspread 

The spacivus earth, aud stretehd their couq’ring 
arms 

From pole to pole, by ensnaring charms 


Were quite consumed. May. 
Down sunk, a hollow bottom broad and a 7 
Cupuct as bed of walers, ILTON, 


TO AMUSE, DIVERT, ENTERTAIN. 


To AMUSE is to occupy the mind 
lightly, from the Latin musa a song, 
signifying to allure the attention by any 
thing as light and airy as a song. 
DIVERT, in French dtvertir, Latin 
divertn, is compounded of dt and verto 
to turn aside, signifying to turn the 
mind aside from an object. ENTER- 
TAIN, in French entretentr, com- 
pounded of entre, inter, and tenir, teneo 
to keep, signifies to keep the mind fixed 
on a thing. 

. We amuse or entertain by envaging 
the attention on some present occupa- 
tion ; we divert by drawing the atten- 
tion. from a present object; all this 
proceeds by the means of that pleasure 
which the object produces, which in the 
first case is less vivid than in the second, 
and in the second case is less durable 
than in the third. Whatever amuses 
serves. to ki2i time, to lull the faculties, 
and banish reflection ; it may be solitary, 
sedentary, anil lifeless: whatever diverts 


AMUSE. 


causes mirth, and provokes laughter ; 
it will be active, lively, and tumultuous - 
whatever entertains acts on the senses, 
and awakens the understanding; it 
must be rational, and is mostly social. 
The bare act of walking and changing 
place may amuse; the tricks of animals 
divert; conversation entertains.“ We 
st down to a card-table to be amused ; 
we go to a comedy or pantomime to be 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to be 
entertained. Clildren are amused with 
looking at pictures ; ignorant people are 
diverted with shows; intelligent a fa 
are entertained with rcading. he 
dullest and most vacant minds may be 
amused; the most volatile are diverted ; 
the most reflective are entertained: 
the emperor Domitian amused . himself 
with killing flies; the emperor Nero 
diverted himself with appearing before 
his subjects in the characters of gla- 
diator and charioteer; Socrates enter- 
tatned himself by discoursing on @ie day 
of his execution with his friends on the 
immortality of the soul. 


I yesterday possel a while afternoon in the 
churchyard, the cluisters, and the church, amusing 
myself with the tomb-stones and iusciiptions that i 
met with in those several resions of the dead. 


Apnrison. 


His diversion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wrong connivances that 
peed amidst so many broken aud refracted rass of 

ight, App1s0N, 


The one enter‘ain: d me with her vivacity when I 
was gas, the other with her sense when I was scriens, 
GoLpsmirH. 


TO AMUSE, BEGUILE. 


As AMUSE (v. Amuse, divert) de- 
notes the occupation of the mind, so 
BEGUILE, compounded of be and gutle, 
signifying to overreach with guile, ex-. 
presses an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When amuse and begutle 
express any species of deception, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter that which is 
effected by things. The first is a fraud 
upon the understanding ; the second is 
a fraud upon the memory and conscious- 
ness: We are amused by a false story ; 
our misfortunes are begutled by the 
charms of fine music or fine scenery. 
To suffer one’s self to be amused is an 
act of weakness; tu be beguiled is a 
relief and a privilege. Credulous people 
are easily amused by any idle tale, and 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
designs of the artful; weary travellers 
begutle the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. 


AMUSEMENT. 


la latier ages pious frauds were made use of to 
awuse mankind, ADDISON. 


W.th seeming innocence the crowd Pd, 
But made the desperate passes when ame 
RYDED, 


AMUSEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, DI- 
VERSION, SPORT, RECREATION, 
PASTIME. 


AMUSEMENT signifies here that 
which serves to amuse (v. To amuse, 
divert), ENTERTAINMENT, that 
which serves to entertain (v. To amuse.) 
DIVERSION, that which serves to 
divert (v. To amuse, divert). SPORT, 
that which serves to give sport. RE- 
CREATION; that which serves to re- 
create, from recreatus, participle of 
recreo or re and creo to create or make 
alive again. PASTIME, that which 
serves to pass time. 

The four firet of these terms are either 
applied to objects which specifically 
serve the purposes of pleasure, or to 
such objects as may accidentally serve 
these purposes; the two last terms are 
employed only in the latter sense. The 
distinction between the three first terms 
is very s:milar in this as in the pre- 
ceding case. Amusement is a general 
term, which comprehends little more 
than the common idea of pleasure, 
whether small or great ; entertatnment 
is a species of amusement which is 
always more or less of an intellectual 
nature; diverstons and sports are a 
species of amusements more adapted to 
the young and the active, particularly 
the latter: the theatre or the concert is 
an entertuinment : fairs and public ex- 
hibitions are diversions: games of 
racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
and the like, are sports. 
lhe world beneath, we ee eee aa hour: 


We. ry for mercy to the next amusement. 
The nest amusement mortgages our fields. Youno. 


The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the must noble and useful exlertainments, were it 
uuder proper regulations, ApDp1s0N, 


When I wassome years younger than I am at pre- 
sent. | used to employ myself in a more laborious di- 
versi.-n2, which } learned from a Latin treatise of ex- 
ercises that is writtn with great erudition; it is there 
called the ¢7s0meax se; or the fighting with a man‘s 
own shadow, . gh Appisom. 


With great respect to country sports, | may say 
this goannas could pass his time agreeably if there 
were not a fox or a hare in his county, STEELE. 


Recreation and pastime are terms of 
relative import : the former is of use for 
those who labour; the latter fur those 
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who are idle. A recreation must par- 
take more or less of the nature of an 
amusement, but it isan occupation which 
owes its pleasure to the relaxation of the 
mind frum severe exertion: in this 
manner dedi may be a recreatiun 
to one whostudies ; company isa recre- 
ation to a man of business: the pastime 
is the amusement of the leisure hour; | 
it may be alternately a diverstun, a 
sport, or a simple amusement, as cir- 
cumstances require. 


Pleasure and recreation of one kind or other ure 
absolutely necussary to relieve our minds and budlies 
from too cuustant attention and labour: where there- 
fure public diversions ure tolerated, it behoves per- 
suns of distinction, with their power and exatrple, to 
preside over them. STEELE, 


Your microscope brings to sight shoals of living 
creatures in a spuonful of vir egar; but we, whu can 
distinguish them in their different mugnitades, sve 
among them several hage leviathans that tenify the 
little fry of animals about them, and tuke their gies- 
tome usin ap oven. ApDIsuN 


ANECDOTE, STORY. 


An ANECDOTE (v. Anecdotes) has 
but littleincident,and noplot; aSTORY 
(which, like history, comes from the 
Greck tsropew to relate) may have many 
incidents, and an important catastrophe 
annexed to it: anecdotes are related of 
individuals, some of which are of a tri- 
fling nature, and others characteristic ; 
sturtes are generally told to young people 
of ghosts and visions, which are calen- 
lated to act on their fears. An anecdote 
is pleasing and pretty ; a story is fright- 
ful or melancholy : an anecdote always 
consists of spme matter of fact; a story 
is sometic§ founded on that which is 
real, Anecdotes are related of some dis- 
tinguished persons, displaying their 
characters or the circumstances of their 
lives: stores from life, however striking 
and wonderful, will seldom impress so 
powerfully as those which are drawn 
from the world of spirits: anecdotes 
serve to amuse men, stories to amus 
ebildren. 

Hlow admirably Rapin, the most popular among 
the French critics, was qualified to sit in jadgment 
upon Homer and Thucydides, Demosth:nes and 
Plato, may be agate from an ‘anecdyte preserved 
by Mennge, who affirms upon his own kuowledge 
that Le Fevre and Suumar furnished this assuming 
critic with the Greek pas which he had to cite, 
Rapin himself being totally ignorant of that jan- 
garage. . . Wanion 


This story T once intended to omit, as it appears 
with no great evidence: nor have 1 met with auy 
confirmation but in a letter of Farquhar, and he ouly 
relates that the funeral of Diyden was tumultuary 
and confused. + Sonmeevai, 
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ANECDOTES, MEMOIRS, CHRONI- 
CLES, ANNALS. 


ANECDOTE, from the Greek avex- 
doroc, signifies what is communicated in 
a private way. MEMOIRS, in French 

motres, from the word memory, sig- 
nifies what serves to help the memory. 
CHRONICLE, in French chronique, 
trom the Greek xpovoc time, signifies an 
account of the times. ANNALS, from 
the French annales, from the Latin 
annue, signifies a detail of what passes 
in the year. ; 

All these terms mark a species of 
narrative, more or less connected, that 
may serve as materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a public 
or private nature, involving one subject 
or more. Anecdotes may be either 
moral or political, literary or biogra- 
phical; they may serve as characteris- 
tics of any individual, or of any particular 
nation or age. Memotrs may include 
anecdotes, as far as they are connected 
with the leading subject on which they 
treat: memotrs are rather connected 
than complete; they are a partial narra- 
tive respecting an individual, compre- 
hending matter of a public or private 
nature; they serve as memortals of 
what ought not to be forgotten, and lay 
is foundation either for a history or a 
ife. 

I allude to those papers in which I treat of the 


literature of the Greeks, carrying down my history 
in a chain of azecdotes from the earliest poets to the 


death of Menander. CumBERLAND, 
Cosar gives us nothing but memoirs of ns own 
times. CULLEN. 


Chronicles and annals are altogether 
of a public nature; and approach the 
nearest to regular and genuine history 
Chronicles register the events as they 
pass; annals digest them into order, as 
they occur in the course of successive 
years. Chrontcles are minute as to the 
exact point of time; annals only pre- 
serve a general order within the period 
ofa year. Chrontcles detail the events 
of small as well as large communities, 
as of icular districts and cities ; 
annals detail only the events of nations. 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, 
or such things as concern individuals ; 
the word annals, in its proper sense, 
relates only to such things as affect the 
great body of the public, but it is fre- 
quently employed in an improper sense. 
varonicles may be confined to simple 


' genttr, si 


ANGER. 


matter of fact; annals may enter into 

the causes and consequences of events. 
His eye was eo 5 that, as ancient chronicles 

ee ee nt the weapons of his enemies 
y by looking at them. Jon neow 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph! the tedious canals of uur fate, 

Through sueh a train of woes if] should run, | 


Tho day would sooner than the tale be done. 
Daydrw 


ANGER, RESENTMENT, WRATH, 
| IRE, INDIGNATION. 


ANGER comes from the Latin angor 
vexation, ango to vex, compounded of 
an or ad against, and ago to act. RE- 
SENTMENT, in French ressenttment 
from ressentir, is compounded of re and 
ifying to feel again, over and 
over, or for a continuance. WRATH 
and IRE are derived from the” same ~ 
source, namely, torath, in Saxon wrath, 
and zre, in Latin tra anger, Greek epic 
contention, all which spring from the 
Hebrew herah, or cherah, heat or anger. 
INDIGNATION, in French tndigna- 
tion, in Latin indignatto, from indignor 
to think or feel unworthy, marks the 
strong feeling which base conduct or 
unworthy treatmentawakens in'the mind. 

An impatient agitation against any 
one who acts contrary to our inclinations 
or opinions is the characteristic of all 
these terms. Resentment is less vivid 
than anger, and unger than wrath, tre, 
or indignation. Anger is a sudden 
sentiment of displeasure ; resentment is 
& continued anger ; wrath is a height- 
ened sentiment of anger, which is poet- 
ically expressed by the word tre. Anger 
may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
passion ; it may be provoked by injuries 
done to ourselves, or injustice done to 
others: in this latter sense of strong | 
displeasure God is angry with sinners, 
and good men may to a certain degree 
be angry with those under their con- 
trol who act improperly. Resentment 
is a brooding sentiment altogether aris- 
ing from a sense of personal injury ; 
it is associated with a dislike of the 
offender, as much as the offence, and is 
diminished only by the infliction of pain 
in return; in its rise, progress, and 
effects, it is alike o ed to the Chris- 
tian spirit. Wrath and tre are the sen- 
timent of a superior towards an inferior, 
and when provoked by personal injuries 
discovers itself by haughtiness and a 
vindictive temper: as a sentiment of 
displeasure wrath is unjustifiable be- 
tween man and man; but the wrath of 


ANGER. 


God may be provoked by the persevering 
impenitence of sinners: the tre of a 
heathen god, according to the gross 
views of Pagans, was but the wrath of 
man associated with greater power; it 
was altogether unconnected with moral 
dixpleasure. Jndi, jon is a sentiment 
awakened by the unworthy and atro- 
cious conduct of others; as it is exempt 
from personality, it is not irrecon- 
cilable with the temper of a Christian : 
a warmth of constitution sometimes 
gives rise to sallies of anger; but de- 
pravity of heart breeds resentment : 
unbending pride is a great sourve of 
wrath ; but indignation may flow from 
a high sense of honour and virtue. 
Moralists have defined anger to be a desire of re- 
venye for some iujury offered. Srexvz. 


The temperately revengeful have leisure to weigh 
the meritsofthe cause, aud thereby either to smother 
their secret resen/ments, or to seek adequate repara- 
tions for the damoges they have sustained. Stexzux, 


Achilles’ wrath, tu Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber'd, Heavenly Goddess mee: 
OPE. 


The prophet spoke: when with a gloomy frown 

The monareh started from his shining throne ; 

Biack choler All'd his t-reast that build with ire, 
And from his eye-bails flash’d the living tire. Pors. 


It is surely not to be observed without tndigaaton, 
that men may be fuund of minds mean enough to be 
s:utisfed with this treatment; wretches w lio ure proud 
tu obtain the privileges of madmen. JOHNSON, 


ANGER, CHOLER, RAGE, FURY. 


ANGER, ov. Anger, resentment. 
CHOLER, in French colére, Latin 
chulera, Greek yoXzpog, comes from yodn 
bile, because the overflowing of the bile 
is both the cause and consequence of 
choler. RAGE, in French rage, Latin 
rabies madness, and radio to rave likea 
madman, comes from the Hebrew ragaz 
to tremble or shake with a violent mad- 
ness. FURY, in French /furte, Latin 
furor, comes probably from ero to carry 
away, because one is carried or hurried 
away by the emotions of fury. 

T words have a progressive furce 
in their signification. Choler expresses 
something more sudden and virulent 
than anger ; rage is a vehement ebul- 
lition of anger ; and fury is an excess 
of rage. Anger may be so stifled as 
not to discover itself by any outward 
symptoms; choler is discoverable by 
the paleness of the visage; rage breaks 
forth into extravagant expressions and 


violent distortions ; fury takes away the . 


use of the understanding. Anger is an 
infirmity incident to human nature; it 
ought, however, to be suppressed on all 
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occasions: choler isa malady too phy- 
sical to be always corrected by reflection - 
rage and fury are distempers of the 
soul, which nothing but religion and the 
grace of God can cure. 


The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 


know and benevolence, was 2;eAeu ss pile be 
master of thy anger. OuMSON, 


Must I give way to your rash choler? 
Shall | be frighted when a madman stares ? 
SHaAKsrPrcans, 


Oppose not rage while rage is in its foros, 
But give it saya: and let it waste. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Of this kind is the fury to which many meu give 
way among their servants and dependants. 
Jounsow. 


ANGRY, PASSIONATE, HASTY 


ANGRY signifies either having 
anger, or prone to anger. PAS- 
SIONATE signifies prone to passton, 
HASTY signifies prone to excess of 
haste from intemperate feeling. 

Angry denotes either a particular 
state or a habit ofthe mind; passionute 
expresses a habit of the mind; hasti- 


~ ness is mostly a temporary feeling. An 


angry man 1s in a state of anger; a 
gomnosue man is habitually prone to 

e passionate. The angry has less that 
is vehement and impetuous in it than 
the passtonate ; the hasty has some- 
thing less vehement, but more sudden 
and abrupt in it than either. The 
angry man is not always easily pro- 
voked, nor ready to retaliate: but he 
often retains his anger until the cause 
is removed: the passionute man is 
quickly rouged, eager to repay the 
offence, andspeedily appeased by the 
infliction of pain of which he afterwards 
probably repents: the hasty man is 
very soon offended, but not ready to 
offend in return; his angry sentiment 
spends itself in angry words. 


It is told by Prior. in a punegyric on the Duke of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was sngry, because he was sure to 
recompense them ior any indignities which he made 
them suffer. JOHNSON. 


There is in the world a certain class of mortals 
known, and contentedly knowu by the name of pas 
stoniie men, who i them-elves entitled by 
that distinction to be provoked on every slight ocea- 
sion. : OH NUN. 


The king, who saw their squadsous yet unmov'd, 
With hasty ardour thus the chiefs reprov’d. Pors. 
ANIMADVERSION, CRITICISM, 

STRICTURE. | | 
ANIMADVERSION, in Latin azs- 
madversio, from antmadvertere, that is, 
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veriere animum ad, signifies to turn 
the mind to a thing. CRITICISM, in 
French critique, Latin criticus, Greek 
xpericoc, from xpiyw to judge, signifies 
by distinction a judgment in literary 
matters. STRICTURE, in Latin 
strictura a glance at any thing, comes 
from ibis to touch upon lightly or 
in few words. 
Animudversion includes censure and 
: criticism implies scrutiny and 
judgment, whether for or against ; and 
stricture comprehends a partial inves- 
tigation mingled with cemsure. We 
animadvert on a person's opinions by 
contradicting or correcting them; we 
criticise a person's works by minutely 
and rationally exposing their imperfec- 
tions and beauties; we pass sirectures 
on public measures by descanting on 
them cursorily, and censuring them 
partially. Antmadversions are too per- 
sonal to be impartial ; consequently 
they are seldom just; they are mostly 
resorted to by those who want to build 
up one system on the ruins of another: 
criticism is one of the most important 
and honourable departments of Jitera- 
ture; a critic ought justly to weigh the 
merits and demerits of authors, but of 
the two his office is rather to blame than 
to praise; much less injury will accrue 
tu the cause of literature from the se- 
verity than from the laxity of creticism : 
strictures are mostly the vehicles of 
pasty spleen ; like most ephemeral pro- 
ductions, they are too superficial to be 
entitled to serious notice. 
These things fall undera province you have partly 
pursued already, aud therefure demand your aat- 


madrersion for the regulating so noble an entertain- 
ment as that of the stage. STLZLE. 


Just criticism demands not only that every 
beauty or blemish be minutely ‘atnted: out in its dii- 
ferent degree and kind, but also that the reason and 
foundation of excellences and faults be accurately 


ascertained, Warton. 


To the end of most of the plays I have added short 
strictures, containing a general censure of faults or 
praise of excellence, _ JOHNSON. 


ANIMAL, BRUTE, BEAST, 


ANIMAL, in French animal, Latin 
animal, from antma life, signifies the 
thing having life BRUTE is in 
Freach édruée, Latin brutus dull, Greek 
Boperss. Chaldee barout, foolishness, 
BEAST, in French béte, Latin besiia 
changed from bostirma, Greek Booxnpa 
a beast of burden, and Bocewto feed, 
signifies properly the thing that feeds. 
Animas is the generic, brute and 
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beast are the specificterms. The anima. 
is the thing that lives and moves. If 
animal be considered as thinking, will- 
ing, reflecting, and acting, it is confi ned 
in its signification to the human species ; 
if it be regarded as limited in all the 
functions which mark intelligence and 
will, if it be divested of speech’ and 
reason, it belongs to the brute ; ifantmal 
be considered, moreover, ax to its appe- 
tites, independent of reason, of its desti- 
nation, and consequent dependence on 
its mental powers, it descends to the 
beast. Man and brute are opposed. To 
man an immortal soul is assigned; but 
we are not authorized by Scripture to 
extend this dignity to the brutes. ‘‘ The 
brutes that perish "’ isthe ordinary mode 
of distinguishing that part of thy antmal 
creation from the superior order of ter- 
restrial beings who are destined to exist 
in a future world. Antmal, when ap- 
plied to man individually, is a term of 
reproach ; the epithets brute and beast 
are still stronger terms of reproach, the 
perversion of the rational faculty being 
at all times more shocking and dis- 
graceful than the absence of it by nature, 

Some would be apt tu say, he is a conjurer; for 
he has found that a republic is not made up of every 


y of animals, but is composed of men only, and 
not of horses. STEELE. 


As natu.e has framed the several species of beings 
ac it were in a chain, so man seems to be placed as 
the middle link between angels and brutes. 

ApDIS0N 


Whom e'’en the savage beasts had spar'd, they kil’d, 
Aad strew'd his mang:ed limbs about the field. 
. Drypen. 


TO ANIMATE, INSPIRE, ENLIVEN, 
CHEER, EXHILARATE. 


ANIMATE, in Latin antmatus, from 
animus the mind, and anima the soul 
or vital principle, signifies in the proper 
sense to pive life, and in the moral sense 
to give spirit. INSPIRE, in French 
inspirer, Latin tnsptro, compounded of 
tm and sptro, signifies to breathe life or 
spirit into any one. ENLIVEN, from 
en. or tn and étven, has the same sense. 
CHEER, in French cheére, Flemish 
ctére the countenance, Greek yapa joy, 
signifies the giving joy or spirit. EX- 
HILARATE, in Latin exhslaratus, 
participle of exhtlaro, from Ailaris, 
Greek iapog joyful, Hebrew otien to 
exult or leap for joy, signifies to ‘make 
glad. , 

- Antmaie and inspire imply the‘ com- 
munication of the vital or mental spark ; 
enliven, cheer, and exhilarate, genity 


ANIMATION. 


actions on the mind or body. To he 
antmated in its physical sense is simp) 

tu receive the first spark of animal life 
in however small a degree; for there 
are antmated beings in the world pos- 
sessing the vital power in an infinite 
variety of degrees and forms: to be 
animated in the moral sense is to 
receive the smallest portion of the sen- 
tient or thinking faculty, which is 
equally varied in thinking beings ; the 
term animation therefore, taken abso- 
lutely, never conveys the idea of re- 
ceiving any strong degree pf either phy- 
sical or moral feeling. inspire, on 
the contrary, expresses the communi- 
cation of a strong moral sentiment or 
passion: hence to animate with courage 
is a less forcible expression than to 1n- 
sptre with courage: we likewise speak 
of fatal with emulation or a thirst 
fur knowledge ; not of animating with 


emulation or a thirst for knowledge. 


To enliven respects the mind; cheer 
relates to the heart; exhilurate regards 
the spirits, both animal and mental; 
they all denote an action on the frame 
by the communication of pleasurable 
emotions: the mind is enlivened by 
contemplating the scenes of nature ; 
the imagination is enlivened by reading 
poetry ; the benevolent heart is cheered 
hy witnessing the happiness of others ; 
the spirits are exhilarated by the con- 
vivialities of social life: conversation 
enlivens society; the conversation of a 
kind and considerate friend cheers the 
drooping spirits in the moments of 
, rouble: unexpected good news is apt 
to exhilarate the spirits. 
Through subterranean cells 


Where eco sunbeams scuice can find a way, 
Earth animated heaves. THOMDON. 


Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves, 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguished loves. 
Dryven. 


To grace each subject with enlivening wit. 
ApDIson. 


_ Every eye bestows the cheering look of approba- 
tion up.a the humble man. — Cumuxrcann. 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 


Evhilurate the spirit. Cowprnr. 


ANIMATION, LIFE, VIVACITY, 
SPI RIT. 


ANIMATION and LIFE do not 
differ either in sense or application, but 
the latter is more in familiar use. They 
express either the particular or general 
state of the mind. VIVACITY and 
SPIRIT express only the habitual na- 
ture and state of the feelings: 7 
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A person of no antmation is divested 
of the distinguishing characteristic of 
his nature, which is mind: a person of 
no vtivactty isa dull companion ; a per- 
son of no spirit is-unfit to associate with 
others. A person with antmation takes 
an interest in every thing: a vivactoue 
man catches at every thing that is plea- 
sant and interesting: a spirtted man 
enters into plans, makes great exertions, 
and disregards difficulties. A speaker 
may address his audience with more or 
less animation according to the disposi- 
tion in which he finds it: a man of a 
vivactous temper diffuses his vtvactiy 
into all his words and actions. a man 
of spirit suits his measures to the exi- 
gency of his circumstances. 


The British lave a lively, animated aspect. 
STESLE. 


The very dend creation from thy touch 
Assumes a mimic “fe. 
THOMSON ON THE POWER OF THE BUN. 


His vivacity is seen in duing all the offices of life 
with readiness of spirit, aud propriety in the manner 
of doing them. STEELE. 


As full of spirit as the month of May. Ssaxsrranc, 


TO ANNOUNCE, PROCLAIM, PUB- 
LISH. 


ANNOUNCE, in Latin annuncio, is 
cumpounded of az or ad and nuncto to 
tell to any one in a particular manner. 
PROCLAIM, in Latin proclamo, is 
compounded of pro and clamo to cry 
before, or cry aloud. PUBLISH, j 
Latin publico, from publicus and rs 
pulus, signifies to make public or known 
to the people at large. 

The characteristic sense of these 
words is the making of a-thing known 
to numbers of individuals: a thing is 
announced in a formal manner to many 
or few ; it is proclaimed to a neigh- 
bourhood, and published to the world. 
We announce an event that is expected 
and just at hand; we prociatm an event 
that requires to be known by all the 
parties interested; we publich what is 
supposed likely to interest all who know 
it. Announcements are made verbally, 
or by some well-known signal ; procia- 
ei are made verbally, and accom- 
anied by some appoin ignal; pub- 
seations lei ordinarily made femigh 
the press, or by oral communication 
from one individual to another. The 
arrival of a distinguished person is an- 
nounced by the ringing of the bells; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald ig. 
accompanied with certain ceremonjes 
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calculated to excite notice ; the tica- 
tion of news is the office of jour- 
nalist. 

We might with as much reason doubt whetiier the 
sun was intended to cnlightgs the earth, as whether 


Ho who has framed the an mind intended to ax- 
nuunce righteousness to maukind as u law. Bart. 


But witness, heralde! and my vow, 
Wituees to gods above, and men below. Pors. 


it very often happens that none are more indus- 
trivus in publishing the blemishes of an extraordinary 
reputation, than such as lie open to the sume cen- 


sures in their own character. ADDISON. 


ANSWER, REPLY, REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 


ANSWER, in Saxon andswaren 
and varan, Goth. award andword, Ger- 
man antwort, compounded of an, ant or 
anti against, or for, and wort a word, 
signifies a word used against or in re- 
turn for another. REPLY comes from 
the French repliquer, Latin replico to 
unfuld, signifying to unfuld or enlarge 
upon by way of explanation. REJOIN 
is compounded of re and juin, signify- 
ing to join or add in return. RE- 
SPONSE, in Latin responsus, parti- 
ciple of respondeo, compounded of re 
and spondeo, signifies to declare or give 
a sanction to in return. 

Under all these terms is included the 
idea of using words in return for other 
words, or returning a sound for a sound. 
An answer is given to a question; a 
reply is made to an assertion; a re- 
jotnder is made to a reply ; a response 

ade in accordance with the words 
of another. We answer either for the 
purpose of affirmation, information, or 
contradiction ; we always reply, or re- 
join, in order to explain or confute: 
responses are made by way of assent or 
confirmation. It is unpolite not to 
answer when we are addressed: argu- 
ments are maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoinders of two parties ; 
but such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society: 
the responses in the Liturgy are pecu- 
liarly calculated to keep alive the at- 
tention of those who take a part in the 
devotion. : 
This, as it was directed to none of the company in 


particular, none thought himself obiiged to answer. 
GoLps 1TH. 


He again took some time to consider, and civilly 
rs obey Ido”"—* If you do agree with me," re- 
iv i I, * im acknowledging the complaint, tell me 

you will eoncar iu promoting the cure.” 

oe . CUMBERLAND. 

All the peer auciently were allowed to join in 
psalmedy aud prayers, und make their proper re- 
cooweve "- \  iswowam., RKeclesias:ical Adatiguitics. 


ANSWERABLE. 


An answer may be either spoken or 
written, or delivered in any manner; 
reply and rejoinder are.used in personal 
discourse only: a response may be 
said or sung, or delivered in a forma 
manner. 


A melanchol for * I ask’d 

melanc messenger—for when | a 

What news? his answer was @ far-fetch'd sigh. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Laced@mon, always di to control the grow- 
ing consequence of her nei; hbours, and sensible of 
the bad fig of her late measures, had opened her 
eyes to the fully of expelling Hippias on the forged 
responses of the Pythia. CumBsRLaAnp, 

Animals as well as men may give 
answers or make responses, though not 
replies or rejoinders. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake, 


The mellow bulfinch answers from the grove. 
‘Troms y 


Loose fly his forelock and his ample mine, *.. 
Responsive to the distant ueigh he neighs, Cowrzr 


wm 


ANSWERABLE, RESPONSIBLE, AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 


ANSWERABLE, from anstrer, sig- 
nifies ready or able to answer for. RE- 
SPONSIBLE, from respordeo to an- 
swer, has a similar meaning in its ori- 
ginal sense. ACCOUNTABLE, from 
uccount, signifies able or ready to give 
an account. AMENABLE, from the 
French amener to lead, signifies liable 
to be led or bound. 

Between answerable and responsible 
there is a close alliance in the sense, 
but some difference in the application. 
A person is answerable generally in 
respect to what he undertakes to pay or 
take charge of; he is answerable for 
his own debts, or for the debts of others, 
to which he has made himself liable; 
he may also be answerable for things 
left in his charge: responsible is ap- 
plied to higher matters of trust or duty ; 
as an officer is responstble for the con- 
duct of the men who are under him ; 
so to hold a responsible situation under 
government; and in an extended sense, 
to be morally responsible, that is, re- 
sponsible to society as a moral agent. 


He replied, that he would give orders for guards 
to attend us who should be answerable for every . 
thing. ‘Baypon, 


It was Lord Sackville’s fate to act for several 
years in a reapunsible office during an unpopular uni 
unprusperous war. CumBrRuawp. 

Answerable and responsible convey 
the idea of a ; ledge given for the per- 
formance of some act, or the fulfilment 
of some engagement, a breach of which 
subjects the defaulter to loss, punish- 
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ment, or disgrace : accountable implies 
simply giving an account or explana- 
tiun of one’s proceedin The two 
former have respect to the obligations 
of others .as well as cap own, ee 
later respects properly one’s own 
gations only : the accountability results 
trom the relation of the parties; a per- 
son is accountable to his employer for 
the manner in which he has conducted 
any business intrusted to him; a child 
is accoun/able to his parents for all his 
actions while he is under their control ; 
and we are all accountable to the Great 
Judge of all. To be amenable is to be 
accountable as far as laws and regula- 
tions bind a person; one is amenable to 
the laws of society, or he is amenatle 
to the rules of the house in which he is 
only an inmate. 

By our ancient laws, whoever harboured any 
s‘ranger for more than two nights was answerable to 


the public for any offenoe that such his inmate might 
commit. BLACKSTONE, 


As a person's responsibility bears respect to his 
reason, 6o do human punishments beur respect to his 
respons.biltty: iutants aud boys are chastised by the 
hand of the parent or the master; rational adults 
are amenable to the laws. CompxRLANnpD, 


We know that we are the subjects of a Supreme 
Righteous Governor, to whom we are accountudble 
for our condust, Buair. 


PRECEDING, FORE- 
ANTERIOR, 


ANTECEDENT, 
GOING, PREVIOUS, 
PRIOR, FORMER. 


ANTECEDENT, in Latin antece- 
dens, that is ante and cedens going 
belbre. PRECEDING, in Latin pre- 
cedens, going before. FOREGOING, 
‘literally going before. PREVIOUS, 
in Latin previus, that is pre and via 
making a way before. ANTERIOR, 
the comparative of the Latin ante before. 
PRIOR, in Latin prior, comparative of 
primus first. FORMER, in English 
the comparative of first. 

Antecedent, preceding, foregoing, 
previous, are employed for what goes or 
happens before : antertor, prior, Fae, 
for what is, or exists before. antecedent 
marks priority of order, place, and posi- 
tion, with this peculiar circumstance, 
that ‘¢ denotes the relation of influence, 
dependence, and connexion established 
between two objects: thus, in logie the 
premises are called the antecedent, and 
the conclusion the consequent; in the- 
ology or politics, the anéecedent is any 
decree or resolution which influences 
another decree or action; in mathe- 
mnatics, it is that term from which any 
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induction can be drawn to another; in 
grammar, the antecedent is that which 
requires a particular regimen from its 
subsequent. <Antecedent and preceding 
both denote priority of time, or the 
order of events; but the former in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner 
than the latter. A preceding event is 
that which eee immediately before 
the one of which we are speaking ; 
whereas antecedent may have eveuts or 
circumstances intervening. An ante- 
cedent proposition may be separated 
from its consequent by other prorosi- 
tions; but a preceding proposition is 
closely followed by another. In this 
sense antecedent is opposed to posterior ; 
preceding to succeeding. 

The seventeen centuries since the birth of Christ 
are antecedent to the eighteenth, or the one we live 
in; but it is the seventeenth only which we call the 
preceding one. TRUSLER, 

Preceding respects simply the suc- 
cession of times and things; but pre- 
vious denotes the succession of actions 
and events, with the collateral idea of 
their connexion with and influence upon 
each other: we speak of the preceding 
day, or the preceding chapter, merely 
as the day or chapter that goes before ; 
but when we speak of a previous en- 
gagement or a previous inquiry, it sup- 
poses an engagement or inquiry prepara- 
tory to something that is to follow: 
previous is opposed to subsequent : 
Joregoing is employed to mark the order 
of things narrated or stated; as whem 
we speak of the foregoing statement, 
the foregoing objections, or the fure- 
going calcylation, &c.: foregoing is 
opposed to follwing. 

Little attention was paid to literature by the 
Romans in the early aud more martial ages. { read 
of no collections of books aatecedeal to those mude 
by Zimilius Paulus and Lucullus, Compxruanp. 


Letters from Rome, dated the 13th instant, say, 
that on the precediny Sunday his Holiness was 
carried in an open chair trom St. Peter’s to &t, 
Mary's. STELCLE. 


A boding silence 8 
Dead through the dun cxpause, save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previows to the storm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth. Tsomeaon, 


Consistently with the fureguing principlés we may 


define origin: and uative puetry to be the language 
of the violent passions, expreased in exagt measures. 
; in W. Jonzs, 
Anterior, prior, and formay, have all 

a relative sense, and are used for things 
that are more before thanlothers: a7- 
terior is a technical termi to denote 
furwardness in place or tihe,- but more 
commonly the former, agfin anatomy ; 
the anéertor or fore pargpf the skull, in 
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-contradistinction to the posterior part; 
80 likewise the anterior or fore front of 
a building, in opposition to the back 
front: prior is used in the sense of 
previous when speaking comparatively 
of two or more things, when it implies 
anticipation; a prtor claim invalidates 
the one that is set up; a prior engage- 
ment prevents the forming of any other 
that is proposed: former is employed 
either with regard to times, as former 
times, in contradistinction to later pe- 

riods, or with regard to propositions, 

when the former or first thing men- 

tioned is opposed to the latter or last 

mentioned. . 


If thnt be the anferiour or upper part wherein the 
aentecs are placed, aud that the pu-teriour or lower 
wet is that whieh is opposite thereunto, there ia uo 
iuterior or lower part iu this animal: fur the sen-es 
being placed at both extremes makes boih eutls 


auterluar, Which is impossible. 


Buowne. ?P’ulgar Errors. 


Some accounts make Thamyria the eighth epic 
poet prive to Homer, att authunty tu which no credit 
seve due. CUMBERLAND, 


Former follies pass away and are forgetion. 
Thove which are preseat strike observation and 
sharpen ornsure. Bua, 


TO APOLOGIZE, DEFEND, JUSTIIY, 
EXCULPATE, EXCUSE, PLEAD. 


APOLOGIZE, from the Greek azo- 
Roya, and azodoyeopat, compounded 
uf ao from or away, and Acyw to speak, 
signifies to do away by speaking. DE- 
FEND, in French défendre, Latin de- 
Jensus, participle of defendo, is com- 
pounded of de and fendo, signifying to 
keep or ward off, JUSTIFY, in French 
justifer, Latin justifico, is compounded 
of justus and facto, signifying to do 
Justice, or to put right. EXCULPATE, 
in Latin erculpatus, participle of ex- 
culpo, compounded of ex and cudza, 
signifies to get out of a fault. EXCUSE, 
in French excuser, Latin excuso, com- 
pounded-of ez and cauéa, signifies to 
get out of any cause or affair. PLEAD, 
in French platder, may either- come 
from placttum or placendum, or be con- 
tracted from appellatum. 
There is always some imperfection 
supposed or real which gives rise to an 
potogy ; with regard to persons it pre- 
aupposes a coneciousness of impropriety, 
if mot of guilt; we apologize for an 
wrror by acknowledging ourselves guilty 
f it : 8 defence presupposes a conscious- 
1e88 of innocence more or less; we 
lgfend, ourselves against a charge by 
roviog ‘its fallacy: a justification is 
muded on the conviction not only’ of 
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entire innocence, but of strict propriety ; 
we justify our conduct against any im- 
putation by proving that it was blame- 
less: exculpation rests on the. convie- 
tion of innocence with regard to the 
fact; we exculpate ourselves from all 
blame by proving that we took no part 
in the transaction: excuse and plea are 
not grounded on any idea of innocence ; 
they are rather appeals for favour resting 
on some collateral circumstance which 
serves to extenuate; a plea is frequently 
an idle or unfounded excuse, a frivolous 
attempt to lessen displeasure ; we excuse 
ourselves fur a neglect by alleging in- 
disposition ; we plead for furgiveness by 
solicitation and entreaty. 

An apology mostly respects the con- 
duct of individuals with regard to each 
other as equals; it is a voluntary act, . 
springing out of a regard to decorum, or 
the good opinion of others. To avoid 
misunderstandings it is necessary to 
«pologize for any omission that wears 
the appearance of neglect. A defence 
respects matters of higher importance ; 
the violation of Jaws cr public morals; 
judicial questions decided in a court, or 
taatters of upinion which are offered to 
the decision of the public: no one de- 
Jends himself but he whose conduct or 
opinions are called in question. A jus- 
‘ification is applicable to all moral cases 
in common life, whether of a serious 
nature or otherwise: it is the act of in- 
dividuals towards each other according 
to their different stations: no one can 
demand a justification from another 
without a sufficient authority, and no 
one will attempt to jusi#/y himself to 
another whose authority he does not 
acknowledge: men justy/y themselves 
either on principles of honour, or from 
the less creditable motive of concealing 
their imperfections froin the observation 
and censure of others. An exculpation 
isthe act of an inferior, it respects the 
violations of duty towards the superior ; 
itis dictated by necessity, and seldum 
the offspring of any higher motive than 
the desire to screen one’s self from 
punishment: exculpatron regards of- 
fences only of commission; eavuse is 
employed for those of omission as well 

as commission: we eXcuse ourselves 
oftener for what we have not done, than 
for what we have done: it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various niotives, dishonourable or other- 
wise: a person mgay often have sub- 
stantial reasons to excuse himself from 


» 
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doing a thing, or for not having done it ; 
an excuse may likewise sometimes be 
the refuge of idleness and selfishness. 
To plead is properly a judicial act, and 
extended in its sense to the ordinary 
concerns of life; it is mostly employed 
fur the benefit of others, rather than 
ourselves. 

Excuse and plea, which are mostly 
employed in an unfavourable sense, are 
to apology, defence, and exculpation, 
as the means to an end: an apology is 
lame when, instead of an honest con- 
fession of an unintentional error, an idle 
attempt is made ut justification. a de- 
fence is poor when it dves not contain 
sufficient to invalidate the charge: a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong: an excuse 
or a plea is frivolous or idle, which turns 
upon some falsehood, misrepresentation, 
or irrelevant point. 

But fur this practice (detrnction), however vile, 
so:ne have dara to apologize by contending that the 


report by which they injuied an absent character 


Was true. HawKesworRrda. 


Attacked by great injuries, the man of mild and 
genie spirit will feel what human nature feels, and 
will defend and resent as his duty allows ee 

, LAIR, 


Whatever private views and passions pleai, 
No cause can justify eo bluck a deed, ‘THOMBON, 


A good child will not seek to erculpate herself ut 
the expense of the must revered characters. 
RICHARDSON, 


The strength of the passions will never be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for complying with them. 
SPXKCTATOR, 


Puterty on this occasion pleads her cause very 
notably, and represents to her old landlord that 
giould she be driven out of the country, all their 
irades, arts, and sciences would be driven out with 
her. Appison. 


APPAREL, ATTIRE, ARRAY. 


APPAREL, in French appareil, like 
the word apparatus, comes from the 
Latin apparatus or adparatus, signify- 
ing the thing fitted or adapted for 
another. ATTIRE, compounded of at 
or ad and ttre, in French ttrer, Latin 
traho to draw, signifies the thing drawn 
or put on. ARRAY is compounded 
of ar or ad and ray or row, signifying 
the state of being in a row, or being in 
order. ; 

These terms are all applicable to 


dress or exterior decoration. Apparel 


is the dress of every one; aftire is the 
dress of the great; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular ucca- 
sions : it is the first object of every man 
tv provide himself with apparel suitable 
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to his station ; but the desire of shining 
forth in gaudy atttre is the property of 
little minds: on festivals and solemn 
eccasions it may be proper for those 
who are to be conspicuous to set them- 
selves out with a comely array. Apparel 
and attire respect the quality and 
fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum: ap- 
parel may be costly or mean; atitre 
may be gay or shabby; but array will 
never be otherwise than neat or comely. 

It is much, that thie depraved custom of painting 


the fuce should sv long escape the penal laws, both 
of the church and state, which have been very severe 


TT 


against luxury in apparel, Bacon. 
A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire, 

Au upper vest, once (telen's rich attire. Dayorn, 
She seem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood, 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 

Her Thracian courser. Drypven. 


APPARENT, VISIBLE, CLEAR, PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS, EVIDENT, MANIFEST. 


APPARENT, in Latin apparens, 
participle of appureo to appear, signifies 
the quality of appearing. VISIBLE, 
in Latin visibilis, from visus, participle 
of video, to see, signifies capable of being 
seen. CLEAR, in French clatr, Ger- 
man, Swedish, &c., klar, Latin clarus, 
Greek yAavpoc, comes from yAavoow to 
shine. PLAIN, in Latin aes even, 
signifies what is so smooth and unen- 
cumbered that it can be seen. OB- 
VIOUS, in Latin obvius, compounded 
of ob and via, signifies the quality of 
lying in one’s way, or before one’s eyes. 
EVIDENT, in, French évident, Latin 
evidens, from video, Greek edw, Hebrew 
tdo, to know, signifies as good as certain 
or known. MANIFEST, in French 
mantfeste, Latin mantfestus, com- 
pounded of manus the hand and festue, 
participle of fendo to fall in, signifies 
the quality of being so near that it ca 
be laid hold of by the hand. . 

These words agree in expressing va- 
rious degrees in the capability of seeing ; 
but vistble isthe only one used purely 
in a physical sense; apparent, clear, 
plain, and obvious, are used physically 
and morally; erident and mantfest 
solely in a moral acceptation. That 
which is simply an object of sight is 
visible; that which presents itself to 
our view in any form real or otherwise 
is apparent: the stars themselves are 
visible to us; but their. size is appa- 
rené, | 
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become men ton soon; nor by a fond and trifling ia- 
dulgence be suffered iS coutleus children for aie 
é Ca ie ataca ae Ath, 


Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
pot thought {t improper to prescribe to hia reader a 
wem OF & pect, where he particularly dissuades 
im from kuotty and subtle uisitions. Appian. 


It was perhaps ordatned by Providence to hinder 
fis from tyrannizing over one apother, that no iudi- 
vidual should be of such iinportance as to cause by 
his retirement or death any chasm in the mold. g. 

OHNSON. 


TO APPRAISE, OR APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE, ESTKEM. 


APPRAISE, APPRECIATE, from 
upprecio and upprectatus, participle of 
apprecto, compounded of ap or ad and 
pretium a price, pee to set a price 
or value on a thing. ESTIMATE 
comes from estimatus, participle of 
estimo to value. To ESTEEM is a 
variation of est¢mate. 

Appraise and appreciate are used in 
precisely the same sense, for setting a 
value on anything according to relative 
circumstances ; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura- 
tive sense : a sworn appratser appratses 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles, and their saleable property ; 
the characters of men are apprectaied 
by others when their good and bad 
qualities are justly put in a balance. 


The things are not sold, they are ony appraised. 
LACKsTONE, 


To the finishing of his course, let every one direct 
his eye: and let him now appreciate lite according tu 
the value it will be found to have when summed up 
at the close. Bvalig. 

To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
af its value by calculation ; to esteem 
any thing is to judge its actual and 
intrinsic value. Hst¢mate is used either 
i a proper or a figurative acceptation ; 
esteem only in a moral sense: the ex- 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 


gains by trade, are esttmated at a certain © 


sum; the est#muze may be too high or 
too low: the moral worth of men is often 
estimated above or below the reality, 
according to the particular bias of the 
estemator ; but there are individuals of 
such an unquestionable worth that they 
need only to be known in order to be 
esteemed. 
. The extent of the trade of the Greeks, how highly 
eoever it may have been estimated in uncient times, 
“Was'in proportion to the low condition of their 
marine, Sie - + ROBERTSON, 
_Tfalawyer-were to be esteemed only as he uses 
his parts in contending for justice, and were imme- 
diately despleable when he appeared in a cause 
Which: heeonld:mot but know ws on unjust one, 
. ow: honourable would his character be! Sterne. 
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TO APPREHEND, CONCEIVE, SUP 
POSE, IMAGINE. | 


To APPREHEND, from the Latin 
ad and prehendo, signifies to take into 
the mind. CONCEIVE, from the 
Latin con and capio, to take together, 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
SUPPOSE, from the Latin suppond, 
to put one thing in the place of another. 
IMAGINE, from tmago, to have an 
= or figure of any thing in the 
mind. 


To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into the mind; thus we may appre- 
hend any object that we hear or see: to 
conceive is to form an idea in the mind, 
as to conceive the idea of doing an 
thing, to conceive a design. 2 

Brutes and men have their sensoriola, or -dittle 
sensoriums by which they apprehend the presence, 


and perceive the actions, of a few objects that lie con- 
tiguous to them. ADDISON. 


He first conceives, then perfects his design 
As a mere instrument in hands divine. 


Apprehending is the first effort of the 
thinking faculty: conceiving is the act 
of a more matured understanding ; the 
furmer belongs to children as well as 
grown persons, the latter more properly 
to grown persons. Apprehending is 
periormed by the help of the senses ; we 
may be quick or dull of apprehenston. 
Concetving is performed by reflection 
and combination ; we may conceive pro- 
perly or improperly, 

Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 


Tue ear more quick of apprehension makes, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all we have ever seen, that although we can 
easily conceive it as possible, yet our speculations 
upon it must be general and confused... JoHNson, 


Cowpzr. 


That of which we can have no sensible 
impression is not to be apprehended, 
that which is above the reach of our 
thought is not to be conceived. 

We must be content to know that the Spirit of 
God is present with us, by the effects which he pro- 


duceth in us. Our outward senses are too gross to 


apprehend him. ee ADDISON. 


_ It is not in the power of imagination to cunceive 
the fearful effects of Omnipotence incensed. ° 
ADDISON. 


To apprehend and to conceive are 
applied only to reality, to suppose and 
tmagine are applied to things which 
muy exist only in the imagination ; but 
the former being drawn from that which 
is real may be probable or improbable 
according to circumstances, the latter 
being the peculiar act of the imagina- 
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tion, more commonly exists in the ima- 
gination only. 
It can scarce be supposed that the mind is more 


vigorous when we sleep than when we wake. 
HAWEKESWoRTH. 


It is a mistake to imagine that creeds were at first 
intended to teach in full and explictt terms all that 
should be believed by Christians. WATERLAND. 


These terms are all employed to denote 
one’s opinion or belief in regard to 
ordinary matters with a like distinction. 
Apprehend expresses the weakest kind 

_of belief, the having the least idea of the 
presence of a thing. 


. Nothing is a misery 
Unless our weakness apprehend it so. SHAKSPEARE, 


A man is said to conceive that on 
which he forms a direct opinion. 


This great fundamental truth, unestablished or 
unawakened in the minds of men, is, I conceive, the 
real source and support of all our infidelity. Youna. 

What one supposes may admit of a 
doubt, it is frequently only conjectural. 

It is there supposed, that all our infidels, whatever 
scheme, for argument's sake and to keep themselves 
in countenance, they patronize, are betrayed into 


their deplorable error by some doubt of their immor- 
tality at the bottom. Youna. 


What one imagines may be altogether 
improbable or impossible, and that which 
cannot be imagined may be too impro- 
bable to admit of being believed. 

The Earl of Rivers did not imagine there could 


exist, in a human form, a mother that would ruin her 
own son without enriching herself. JOHNSON, 


TO APPREHEND, FEAR, DREAD. 


To APPREHEND (wv. Toapprehend, 
conceive) signifies to have an idea of 
danger in one’s mind without neces- 
sarily implying any sentiment of fear. 
FEAR, in Saxon fihri, Latin pavor, and 
Greek gprcow to shudder, expresses the 
sentiment in a greater or less degree, 
DREAD, in Latin ferrtto, and Greek 
rapacow to trouble, expresses the high- 
est degree of fear, 

‘What is possible may be appre- 
hended ; we may apprehend a change 
in the weather, or that an accident will 
take place by the way. What is pro- 


bable may be feared : we may fear the 


consequences of a person’s resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, produces 
dread. | 

- Our natural sense of right and wrong produces an 


apprehension of merited punishment when we have 
committed a crime. Bratz, 


That which is feared may sometimes be avoided ; 
but that which is regretted to-day may be regretted 
again to-morrow Jounson. 
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All men think all men mortal but themselves 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sadden 
dread. Youna, 
Apprehend is said only of things. 
Fear and dread are also applied to per- 
sons with the like distinction: fear is a 
salutary sentiment; it is the sentiment 
ofa child towards a parent or instructor : 
dread, as towards a fellow-creature, is 
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| gps by harshness and oppression, 


but in regard to our Maker is produced 
by the consciousness of guilt. 


They are universally feared and respected. 
ie Brrnonr, 


Intomb’d my fear of death! and every fear, 


The dread of every evil, but thy frown. Youne 


APPROACH, ACCESS, ADMITTANCE. 


APPROACH, compounded of ap or 
ad, and proach, in French proche 
near, Latin proximus nearest, signifies 
near to, that is coming nearto. AC- 
CESS, in Latin gccessus, from ac or 
ad, and cedo to go, is properly going to. 
ADMITTANCE, v. Admittance. 

Approach signifies the coming near 
or towards an object, and consequently 
is an unfinished act, but access and 
admittance are finished acts; access is 
the coming to, that is as close to an 
object as is needful; and admittance is 
the coming into any place, or into the 
presence or society of any person. Ap- 
proach expresses simply the act of 
drawing near, but access and admit- 
Zance comprehend in their signification 
the liberty and power of coming to or 
into: an approach may be quick or 
slow, an access easy or difficult, an ad- 
mtttance free or exclusive. 

His service in the eighty-eighth is notoriously 
known, when, at the first news of the Spaniards’ ap- 
proach, he towed at a cable with his own hands to 


draw out the harbour-bound ships into the sea. 
FULLER. 


When we are wrong’d and would unfold our gnefs, 
We are denied access unto his person. SHAKSPEARE. 


As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to 
those of the sight, I take it for a peculiar happiness 
that I have always had an easy and fumiliar admit- 
tance to the fair sex. . TATLER. 


Approach may sometimes be taken 
for a road or way of approach, which 
brings it nearer in sense to the other 
terms, as the approaches to a bridge or 
a town. 


The approach to Messina is the finest that can Le 
imagined, 


Access is used only in its proper sense 
for the act of persons; approach and 
= 
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admittunce are employed figuratively, 
as the approuck of winter, age, &c., or 
the approaas to immorality, in the 
sense of coming near to it in similitude, 
the See of thoughts into the 
mind. 


There is 00 approach to an invasion of the divine 
attributes in the invocation of saints, but I think it 
is will-worship and presumption. JOHNSON. 


In the difficulties of business and great affairs, 
such an upintermitted and unshaken perseverance, 
as if he never tasted what it was to indulye in his 
own eane, or the pleasures of conversation ; and yet 
in the entertainments of conversation such an open- 
takin, agreeableness, as if no thoughts of business 
co.ud ever find admittance. 

PREAMBLE To Lorp CADOGAN'S 
Patent or PeeRraGe. 


TO APPROACH, APPROXIMATE. 


-sPPROACH, v. Approach. AP- 
PROXIMATE, compounded of ap and 
proximus to come nearest or next, sig- 
nifies either to draw near or bring near. 
To approach is intransitive only: a 
person approaches an object. To ap- 
proximate is both transitive and intran- 
sitive; a person upproximates two ob- 
jects to each other. 


Lambs push at those that approach them with 
their horns before the first budding of a horn 


appears. ADDISON, 
' Shakspeare approximates the remote and far. 
JOHNSON. 


To approach denotes simply the 
moving of an object towards another, 
but to approximate denotes the gradual 
moving of two objects towards each 
other : that which approaches may come 
into immediate conjunction ; but bodies 
may. aximate for some time before 
they form a junction, or may never form 
a junction. An equivocation approaches 
toa lie. Minds approximate by long 
intercourse. 

Comets, in their approuches towards the earth, 


are imagined to cause diseases, famines, and other. 
such like judgments of God. DERHAM. 


_ The approximations and recesses of some of the 
little stars I speak of, suit not with the observations 
of some very ancient astronomers. DERHAM. 


TO APPROPRIATE, USURP, ARRO- 
GATE, ASSUME, ASCRIBE. 


APPROPRIATE, in French ro- 
prier, compounded of ap or ad and pro- 
priatus, participle of proprio an old 
verb, and proprtus proper or own, sig- 
nifies to make one’s own. USURP, in 
French usurper, Latin usurpo, from 
dus Use, is a frequentative of ufor, sig- 
. nifying to make use of as if it were one's 
‘owh. “ARROGATE, in Latin arro- 
__petus, participle of arrogo, signifies to 
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ask or claim for one's self. ASSUME 
in French assumer, Latin assumo, com- 
pounded of as or ad and sumo to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. AS- 
CRIBE, in Latin ascribo, compounded 
of as or ad and scribo to write, signifies 
here to write down to one’s own account. 
The idea of taking something to one’g 
self by an act of one’s own is common 
to all these terms. To appropriate is 
to take to one's self with or without 
right; to usurp is to take to one’s self by 
violence or in vivlation of right. <Ap- 
propriating is applied in its proper sense 
to goods in possession; usurping is pro- 
perly applied to power, titles, rights. 
ndividuals a rtate whatever comes 
to their hands which they use as their 
own; they usurp power when they ex- 
ercise the functions of government with- 
out a legitimate sanction. 
Natural reason suggested, that he who could first 
declare his intention of appropriating any thing to 
his own use, and actually took it into possession, 


should thereby gain the absolute property of it. 
BLACKSTONE. 


The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient 
institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will 
hold power by arts similar to those by which it has 
acquized it. Burke. 

These words may be applied in the 
same sense to moral or spiritual objects. 
To themselves appropriating 
The spirit of Gud, promis’d alike and giv'n 


To all believers, MILTON. 


Ifany passion has so much usurped our under- 
senna as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages with 
the moderation prescribed by reuson, it is not too 
late to apply this remedy: when we find ourselves 
sinking under sorrow, we may then usefully revolve 
the uncertainty of our condition, and the folly of la- 
menting that from which, if it had stayed a little 
longer, we should ourselves have been taken uway. 

JOHNSON. 

Arrogate, assume, and ascribe, de- 
note the taking to one’s self, but do 
not, like appropriate and usurp, imply 
taking from another. Arrogate is a 
more violent action than assume, and 
assume than ascribe. <Arrogate and 
assume are employed either in the 
proper or figurative sense, ascribe only 
in the figurative sense. We arrogatec 
distinctions, honours, and titles; we 
assume names, rights, and privileges. 
In the moral sense we arrogate preemi- 
nence, assume importance, ascrebe merit. 
To arrogate is a species of moral usurp- 
ation; it is always accompanied with 
haughtiness and contempt for others: 
that is arrogated'to one’s self to which 
one has not the smallest title: an arro- 
gani temper is one of the most odious 
eatures in the human character ; it is 9 
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cumpound of folly and insolence. To 
assume is a species of moral appropri- 
ation; its objects are of a less serious 
nature than those of arroguitng, and 
it does less violence to moral propriety : 
we may assume in trifles, we arrogate 
only in important matters. To ascribe 
is oftener an act of vanity than of injus- 
tice: many men may be entitled to the 
merit which they ascrtbe to themselves ; 
but by this very act they lessen the 
merit of their best actions. 

It very seldom happens that a man is slow enough 
in assuming the character of a husband, or a woman 


quick enough in condescending to that of a wife. 
STRELE. 


Afler having thus ascribed due honour to birth 
and parentage, I must, however, take notice of those 
who arrogate to themselves more honours than are 
due to them on this account. ADDISON. 


Sometimes we ascribe to ourselves the merit of 
good quulities, which, if justly considered, should 
cover us with shame. Crala. 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance 
as a disposition, is always taken in a bad 
sense: the former is always dictated by 
the most preposterous pride; the latter 
ig associated with every unworthy qua- 
lity. Assumption as an action varies in 
its character according t circumstances ; 
it may be either good, bad, or indif- 
ferent: it is justifiable in certain exi- 
gencies to assume a command where 
there is no one else able to direct; it is 
often a matter of indifference what name 
a person assumes who does so only in 
conformity to the will of another; but it 
is always bad to assume a name as a 
mask to impose upon others. As a dis 
position assumpiton is always bad, but 
still not to the same degree as arro- 
gance. An arrogant man renders him- 
self intolerable to society : an assuming 
man makes himself offensive: arro- 
gance is the characteristic of men; as- 
sumption is peculiar to youths: an arro- 
gant man can be humbled only by silent 
contempt ; an assuming youth must be 
checked by the voice of authority. 

Humility is expressed by the stooping and bend- 


ing of the head, arrogance when it is lifted up, or as 
we say tossed up. Drypen. 


This makes him overforward in business, assuming 
in conversation, and peremptory in answers. 
CoLLiER. 


ARCHITECT, BUILDER. 


ARCHITECT, from architecture, in 
Latin’ architectue, from architectura, 
Greek apysrexroaun, compounded of 
apxoc the chief, and reyvn art or con- 
trivance, signifies the chief of contrivers. 
BUILDER, from the verb to dus/d, tle- 
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notes the person concerned in buildings, 
who causes the structure of houses, either 
by his money or his personal service. 

An architect is an artist, employed 
only to form the plans for large build- 
ings; a builder is a simple tradesman, 
oreven workman, who builds common 
dwelling houses. 

Rome will bear witness that the English artists 
are as superior in talents as they are in numbers to 


thoee of all nations besides. I reserve the mention 
of her architects as a Reparate class. CUMBER!.AND. 


With his ready money, the builder, mason, and 
carpenter, are enabled to make their market of gen- 
tlemen in his neighbourhood who inconsiderately 
employ them. STEELE, 


TO ARGUE, DISPUTE, DEBATE. 


ARGUE, in Latin arguo, from the 
Greek apyo¢ clear, manifest, signifies to 
make clear, that is by adducing reasons 
or proofs. DISPUTE, in French dts- 
puter, Latin disputo, compounded of 
dis and puto, signifies to think diffe- 
rently ; in an extended sense, to assert 
a different opinion. DEBATE, in 
French débattre, compounded of the 
intensive syllable de and battre to beat 
or fight, signifies to contend for and 
against, 

To argue is to defend one’s self; to 
dispute, to oppose another ; to debate, to 
dispute in a forma] manner. To argue 
on a subject is to explain the reasons or 
proofs in support of an assertion; to 
argue with a person is to defend a po- 
sition against him: to dispuée a thing is 
to advance objections against a position ; 
to dispute with a person is to start ob- 
jections against his positions, to attempt 
to refute them: a debate is a disputa- 
tion held by many. To argue does not 
necessarily suppose a conviction on the 
part of the arguer that what he defends 
is true, nor a real difference of opinion 
in his opponent; for some men have 
such an itching propensity for an argu- 
ment, that they will attempt to prove 
what nobody denies: to dispute always 
supposes an opposition to some person, 
but not a sincere opposition to the thing ; 
for we may dispute that which we do 
not deny, for the sake of holding a 
dispute with one who is of different sen- 
timents: to debate presupposes a mul- 
titude of clashing or opposing opinions. 
Men of many words argue for the sake 
of talking: men of ready tongues dts- 
pute for the sake of victory: in parlia- 
ment ee debate for ee sake of 
opposin e ruling party, or from any 
tice agave than reiove of truth. | 
Of good and evil much i argued then. Mrntom, 
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Thus Rodovwnd, train’d by this unhallow’d crew, 

The sacred social passions never knew: 

Unskill'd to argue, in dispute yet loud, 

Bold without caution, without honours proud. 
Fatconer. 


The murmur ceased: then from his lofty throne 
The king invok'd the gods, and thus begun: 

I wish, ye Latins, what ye now debate 

Had been resolv'd before it was too late. Drypgn. 


TO ARGUE, EVINCE, PROVE. 


ARGUE, v. To argue, dispute. 
EVINCE, in Latin evinco, com- 

unded of vinco to prove or make out, 
and e forth, signifies to bring to light, 
to make to appear clear. PROVE, in 
French prouver, in Latin probo, from 
probus good, signifies to make good, or 
make to appear good. 

These terms in general convey the 
idea of evidence, but with gradations: 
argue denotes the smallest, and prove 
the highest degree. To argue is to 
serve as an indication amounting to 
probability ; to ev?nce denotes an indi- 
cation so clear as to remove doubt; to 
prove marks an evidence so positive as 
to produce conviction. It argues a want 
of candour in any man to conceal circum- 
stances in his statement which are any- 
wise calculated to affect the subject in 
question: the tenourof a person's conver- 
sation may evince the refinement of his 
mind and the purity of his taste: when 
we see men sacrificing their peace of 
mind and even their integrity of cha- 
racter to ambition, it proves to us how 
iniportant it is even in early life to check 
this natural and in some measure lau- 
dable, but still insinuating and dan- 
gerous passion. 

It is not the being singular, but being singular for 
something, that argues either extraordinary endow- 
ments of nature or benevolent intentions to mankind, 


which draws the adiniration and esteem of the world. 
‘ BERKELEY. 


The nature of the soul itself, and particularly its 
immateriality, has, I think, been evinced almost to a 
demonstration. AppIson. 


What object, what event the moon beneath, 
But argues or endears an after-scene ? 


To reason proves, or weds it to desire? Youne. 


ARGUMENT, REASON, PROOF. 


- ARGUMENT, from argue (v. To 
argue), signifies either the thing that 
argues, or that which is brought forward 
in arguing. REASON, in French 
atson, Latin ratto, from ratus, par- 
ticiple of reor to think, signifies the 
thing thought or believed in support of 
some other thing. PROOF, from to 
prove (v. To argue), signifies the thing 
‘that proves. © a 
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An argument serves for defence; a 
reason for justification ; a proof for con- 
viction. Arguments are adduced in 
support of an hypothesis or proposition ; 
reasons are assigned in matters of belief 
and practice; proofs are collected to 
ascertain a fact. 

When the arguments eaually on both sfies 


in matters that are indifferent to us, the sufest me- 
thod is to give up ourselves to neither. |§ ADDISON. 


The reasons with his friend’s experience join’d, 
Encourag'd much, but more disturb’d his mind. 
DrypEn. 


One soul in both, whereof good proof 


This day affords. Mi: Ton. 


Argumenis are either strong or weak ; 
reasons solid or futile; proofs clear and 
positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
confute an argument, overpower a rea- 
son, and invalidate a proof. Whoever 
wishes to defend Christianity will be in 
no want of arguments: the believer 
need never be ata loss to give a reason 
for the hope that is in him ; but through- 
out the whole of Divine Revelation there 
is no circumstance that is substantiated 
with such irrefragable proofs as the 
resurrection of our Saviour. 

This, before revelation had enlightened the world, 


was the very best argument for a future state. 
ATTERBURY. 


Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there 
ig a naturaland eternal reasun for that gooduess and 
virtue, and against vice and wickedness. T1LLOTScNn. 


Are there (still more amazing!) who resist 

The rising thought, who smother in its birth 

The glorious truth, who struggle to be brutes? 
Who fight the proofs of immortality ? Youna. 


TO ARISE, OR RISE, MOUNT, AS- 


CEND, CLIMB, SCALE. 


ARISE, or RISE, in Saxon arisan, 
Gothic reisen, &c., to travel, signifying 
to move in any direction, is here taken 
for an upward motion. ASCEND, in 
Latin ascendo, compounded of ad and 
scando, signifies to climb up towards a 
point. CLIMB, in German klimmen, 
which is probably connected with klam- 
mar a hook, signifies to rise by a hook. 
SCALE, in French escalader, Italian 
scalare, Latin scala a ladder, signifies 
to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upwards is common 


_ to all these terms ; artse is used only in 


the sense of simply getting up, but rise 
is employed to express a continued mo- 
tion upward: a person arises from his 
seat or his bed; a bird rises in the air; 
the silver of the barometer stses: the 
three first of these terms convey a gra- 
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dation in their sense; to arise or rise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to mount, and to mount 
that which is less elevated than ascend: 
a person rises from his seat, mounis a 
hil, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and rise are intransitive only ; the rest 
are likewise transitive: we rise from a 
point, we mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mouné and ascend something: an 
air balloon rises when it first leaves the 
ground; it mounts higher and higher 
until it is out of sight; but if it ascends 
too high, it endangers the life of the 
aérial adventurer. Climband scale ex- 
press a species of rising: to climd is to 
rise step by step, by clinging to a cer- 
tain body ; to scale is to rise by an esca- 
lade, or species of ladder, employed in 
mounting the walls of fortified towns. 
trees and mountains are climbed ; walls 
are scaled. 


Th’ inspected entrails could no fates foretell, 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arise. DryDENn. 


To contradict them, see all nature rise ! 
What object, what event the moon beneath, 


But argues or endears an after-scene? Youna. 
At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 
Big with destruction. RYDEN. 


We view a rising land like distant clonds ; 

The mountain tops contirm the pleasing sight, 

And curling smoke ascending from their height. 
Drypen, 


While you (alas! that I should find it so), 

To shun my sight, your native soil forego, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread the eternal 
snow. DuypeEn. 

But brave Messapus, Neptune’s warlike son, 

Broke down the palisades, the trenches won, 

And loud for ladders calls, to scale the town. 

DxuyprEn 


TO ARISE, OR RISE, PROCEED, ISSUE, 
SPRING, FLOW, EMANATE. 


To ARISE, v. To arise. PRO- 


CEED, in Latin procedo, that is pro- 


and cedo to go, signifies to go fourth. 
ISSUE, in French tssue, comes from 
the Latin tsse or tvisse, infinitive of eo 
to go, and the Hebrew t#zu to go out. 
SPRING, in German springen, comes 
from rinnen to run like water, and is 
connected with the Greek Bpvew» to pour 
out. FLOW, in Saxon fleowan, low 
‘German flogan, high German fliiessen, 
Latin fluo, &e., all connected with the 
Greek BAvw or BAvZw, which is an ono- 
matopela expressing the munnour of 
waters. EMANATE, in Latin ema- 
natus, participle of emano, compounded 
of mano to tow, from the Hebrew mim 
and Chaldee min waters, expressing the 
motion of waters. 


ARISE, 


The idea of one object coming out of 
another is expressed by all these terms, 
byt they differ in the circumstances of 
the action. What comes up out of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise, as the mist which arises out of the 
sea: what comes forth as an effect, or 
comes forth in a particular manner, is 
said to proceed ; thus the light proceeds 
from a certain quarter of the heavens, or 
from acertain part of a house: what 
comes out from a small aperture is said 
to tssue ; thus perspiration zssues through 
the pores of the skin ; water zsswes some- 
times from the sides of rocks: what 
comes out ‘in a sudden or quick manner, 
or comes from some remote source, is 
said to spring ; thus blood springs from 
an artery which is pricked; water 
springs up out of the earth : what comes 
out in quantities or in a stream is said to 
Jlow ; thus blood flows from a wound: 
to emanate is a species of flowing by a 
natural operation, when bodies send 
forth, or seem to send forth, particles of 
their own composition from themselves ; 
thus light emanates from the sun. 

From roots hard hazels, and from scions rise 


Tall ash, and taller oak that mates the skis. 
DRYDEN. 
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Teach me the various labuurs of the moon, 
Aud whence proceed the eclipses of the sun. 
DuyDEN. 


As when some huntsman with a flying spear 
From the blind thick-t wounds a stately deer, 
Down his clett side while fresh the blood distils, 
He bounds aloft and scuds from hills to hills, 
Till, life’s warm vapour issuing through the wound, 


Wild mountain wolves the fainting beast surround. 
Porr, 


Great fluods have flown 
From simple sources, SHAKSPEARS, 


So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from theuce tha 
leaves. Minton. 


The sun is the eye of the world, and he is indif-. 
ferent to the Negro or the cold Russian; but the 
flexures of the heaven and the earth, the conve- 
nience of abode, and the approaches to the north or 
south, respectively change the emanations of his 
beams. Jeremy TAyYLor, 


This distinction in the signification of 
these terms is kept up in their moral ac- 
ceptation, where the idea of one thing 
originating from another is common to 
them all; but in this case arise is a ge- 
neral term, which simply implies the 
coming into existence; proceed con- 
veys also the idea of a progressive move- 
ment into existence. Every object 
therefore may be said to arise out of 
whatever produces it; but it proceeds 
from it only when it is gradually pro- 
duced: evils are continually avtsing in 
human society tor which there is no 
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specific remedy : in complicated disorders 
it is not always possible to say precisely 
from what the complaint of the patient 
proceeds. Issue is seldom used but in 
upplication to sensible objects; yet we 
may say, in conformity to the original 
meaning, that words tssue from the 
mouth : the idea of the distant source or 
origin is kept up in the moral applica- 
tion of the term spring, when we say 
that actions spring from a generous or 
corrupt principle > the idea of a quantity 
and a stream is preserved in the moral 
use of the terms jiow and emanate ; but 
the former may be said of that which is 
not inherent in the body ; the latter re- 
spects that only which forms a compo- 
nent part of the body : God is the sprang 
whence all our blessings flow; all au- 
thority emanates trom God, who is the 
supreme source of all things: theolo- 
gians, when speaking of Gud, say that 
the Son emanates from the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost from the. Father and 
the Son, and that grace flows upon us 
incessantly from the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of Divine mercy. 


The greatest misfortunes men fall into arise from 
themselves, Sree ey, 


But whence greene these hopes, or whence this 
drea 


If nothing really can affect the dead ? JENYNS. 


As light and heat flow from the sun as their centre, 
so bliss aud joy jlow from the Deity. Bian. 


Providence is the great sanctuary to the afflicted 
who maintain their integrity ; and often there has 
issued trom this sunctuyry the most seusonable re- 
liet. Bair. 


All from utility this law approve,. 
As every private bliss must spring from social love. 
JENYNS, 


As in the next world so in this, the only solid 
blessings are owing to the goodness of the mind, not 
the extent of the capacity; friendship here is an 
emanation from the same source as beatitude there, 

Pork 


ARMS, WEAPONS. 


ARMS, from the Latin arma, is now 
properly used for instruments of offence, 
and never otherwise except by a poetic 
license of arms tor armour; but wea- 
pon, from the German waffen, may be 
used either for an instrument of offence 
or defence. We say fire arms, but not 
fire weapons; and weapons offensive or 
defensive, not arms offensive or defen- 
sive. Arms likewise, agreeably to its 
origin, is employed for that only which 
is purposely made to be an instrument 
of offence ; weapon, according to its ex- 
tended and indefinite application, is em- 
ployed for whatever may be accidentally 
used for this purpose: guns and swords 


ARROGANCE. 


are always arms ; stones, brickbats, and 
pitchforks, and also the tongue or 
words, may be occasionally teapons. 


Louder, and yet more lond, I hear th’ alarms 
Of human eries, distinct and clashiug arms. 
Dryprn, 


The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword; 

For I have loaded me with many spoils, 

Using nv other weapon than his name. 
SHarsPEqun. 


ARMY, HOST. 


An ARMY is an organized body of 
armed men; a HOST, from Aostis an 
enemy, is properly a body of hosiz/e men. 
An army is a limited body ; a host may 
be unlimited, and is therefore generally 
considered a very large body. 


No more applause would on ambition wuit, 
Aud, laying waste the world, be counted ureat; 
Kut one goud-natured act more praises gain 
Than armies overthrown and thousands slain. 
JENYNS. | 


He it was whose guile, 

Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceiv'd 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out of heav'n, with ull his Aust 
Of rebel angels. MILTON, 

The word army applies only to that 
Which has been formed by the rules of 
art for purposes of war: Aost has been 
extended in its application not only to 
bodies, whether of men or angels, tliat 
were assembled for purposes of offence, 
but also in the figurative sense to what- 
ever rises up to assail. 


Yet true it is, survey we jife around, 
Whole Aosts of ills on every side ure found. Jznyns, 


ARROGANCE, PRESUMPTION. 


ARROGANCE, in French arro- 
gance, Latin arroganita, signifies the 
disposition to arrogate (v. To appio- 
priate). PRESUMPTION, from pre- 
sume, Latin presumo, compounded of 
pre before, and sumo to take or put, 
signifies the disposition to put one’s self 
forward. 

Arrogance is the act of the great; 
presumption that of the little: the 
arrogant man takes upon himself to 
be above others; the presumptuous 
man strives to be on a level with those 
who are abovehim. Arrogance is com- 
monly coupled with haughtiness ; gre- 
sumption with-meanness: men afro. 
ganitly demand as a right the homage 
which has perhaps before been volun. 
tarily granted ; the creature presump 
tuously arraigns the conduct of the 
Creator, and murmurs against the dis- 
pensations of his providence. 


I must confess 1 was very much surprised to: see 
so great a body of editors, critics, commentators, 
and grammarians, meet with so very ill a reception. 


ART 


They had formed themselves into a bady, and, with 
a great deal of nce, demanded the first station 
in the column of knowledge; but the goddess, 
instead of complying with their request, clapped 
them into liveries. ADDISON. 


In the vanity and presumption of youth, it is com- 


mon to allege the consciousness of innocence asa 
reason for the contempt of censure. HawkxswortTs. 


ART, CUNNING, DECEIT. 


ART, in Latin are, probably comes 
from the Greek apw to fit or dispose, 
Hebrew haresh to contrive, in which 
action the mental exercise of ar/ prin- 
cipally consists. CUNNING is in 
Saxon cuning, German kennend know- 
inv, in which sense the English word 
was formerly used. DECEIT, in Latin 
deceptum, participle of dectpro or de and 
capto, signifies to take by surprise or 
unawares. 

Art implies a disposition of the mind 
to use circumvention or artificial means 
to attain an end: cunning marks the 
disposition to practise disguise in the 
prosecution of a plan: deceté leads to 
the practice of dissimulation and gross 
falsehood, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire. Artis the property of a lively 
mind; cunning of a thoughtful and 
knowing mind ; deceit of an ignorant, 
low, and weak mind. Ar¢ is practised 
often in self-defence; as a practice 
therefore it is even sometimes justifiable, 
although not as a disposition : cunning 
has always self in view; the cunning 
man seeks his gratification without re- 
gard to others; decezé is often practised 
to the express injury of another: the 
decetiful man adopts base means for 
base ends. Animals practise ar? when 
opposed to their superiors in strength ; 
but they are not arifu/, as they have 
not that versatility of power which they 
can habitually exercise to their own 
advantage like human beings ; animals 
may be cunning, in as much as they 
can by contrivance and concealment 
seek to obtain the object of their desire, 
out no animal is decetiful except man: 
the wickedest and stupidest of men have 
the power and the will of decetoing and 
practising falsehood upon others, which 
is unknown to the brutes. 


It has been a sort of maxim that the greatest art 
is to conceal art; but I know not how, ameng some 
people we meet with, their greatest aaa is to 
appear cxaning, - STEELE, 


Cunning can in wo circumstance imagiuable be a 
quality worthy aman except in his own defence, aud 
merely to cunccal himself from such as are so, and in 
sucn cuses it is wisde.a. STEKLE. 


ARTICLE. &7 


Though the living man can wear a mask and carry 
on deceit, the dying Christian cannot counterfeit 
CuomsxrvaNnp 


ARTFUL, ARTIFICIAL, FICTITIOUS. | 


ARTFUL, compounded of art and 
Jull, marks the quality of being full of 
art (v. Art). ARTIFICIAL, in Latin 
artificialis, from ars and facio to do, 
signifies done with art. FICTITIOUS, 
in. Latin jictitcus, from fingo to feign, 
signifies the quality of being feigned. 

Artful respects what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
the exercise of workmanship; /ictttious 
what is made out of the mind. Artful 
and artificial are used either for natural 
or moral objects; jicttiious always for 
those that are moral: artful is opposed 
to what is artless, artificial to what is 
natural, fictitious to what is real: the 
ringlets of a lady's hair are disposed in 
an artful manner; the hair itself may 
be artificial: a tale is artful which is 
told in a way to gain credit; manners 
are artificial which do not seem to suit 
the person adopting them: a story is 
jictittous which has no foundation 
whatever in truth, and is the invention 
of the narrator. Children sometimes 
tell their stories so art/u/ly as to impose 
on the most penetrating and expe- 
rienced. Those who have no character 
of their own are induced to take an artt- 
Jicial character in order to put them- 
selves on a level with their associates. 
Beggars deal in fictttious tales of dis- 
tress in order to excite compassion. 


I was much surprised to ace the ants’ nest which ! 
had destroyed, very artfully repaired. ADDISON, 


If we compare two nations in an equa! state of ci- 
vilization, we may remark that where the greater 
freedom obtains, there the greater variety of artificial 
wants will obtain also. CumMBERLAND. 


Among the numerous stratagems by which pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than affec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character 
by sictitious appearances. JOHNSON, 


ARTICLE, CONDITION, TERM. 


ARTICLE, in French article, Latin 
articulus a joint or a part of a member. 
CONDITION, in French condition, 
Latin condttio, from condo to build or 
forin, signifies properly the thing framed. 
TERM, in French terme, Latin ter- 
minus a boundary, signifies the point to 
which one is fixed. 

These words agree in their applica- 
tion to matters of compact, or under- 
standing between man and man. Ar 


ARTIFICE. 


ticle~and condition are used in both 
numbers; terms only in the plural in 
this sense: the former may be used for 
any point individually; the latter for all 
the points collectively: article is em- 
ployed for all matters which are drawn 
out in specific articles or poinis ; as the 
articles of an indenture, of a capitula- 
tion, or an agreement. Condttion re- 
spects any point that is admitted as a 
ground of obligation or engagement: 
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ARTIFICE. 


specific: the former has likewise a pur 

ticular use and acceptation distinct from 
the others ; it expresses a ready display 
of art for the purpose of extricating 
one’s self from a difficulty, or securing 
to one’s self an advantage. Trick in 

cludes in it more of design to gain some- 
thing for one’s self, or to act secretly to 
the inconvenience of others : it is rather 
a cheat on the senses than the under- 
standing. Finesse is a species of arét- 


it is used for the generul transactions of ice in which art and cunning are com- 


men, in which they reciprocally bind 
themselves to return certain equivalents. 
The word terms is employed in regard 
to mercantile transactions ; as the ferms 
of any bargain, the Zerms of any agree- 
ment, the terms on which any thing is 
bought or sold. Aréecles are mostly 
voluntary ; they are admitted by mutual 
agreement: condtttons are frequently 
compulsory, sometimes hard; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity : 
terms are dictated by interest or equity ; 
they are fair, or unfair, according to the 
temper of the parties; they are sub- 
mitted or agreed to. 

In the mean time they have ordered the prelimi- 
nary treaty to be published, with observations on 


each articie, in order to quiet the minds of the people. 
STEELE. 


The Trojan by his word is bound to take 
The same conuitions which himself did make. 
DHYDEN. 


Those mountains §ll’d with firs, that lower land, 

lf you consent, the Trojans shall command ; 

Call’d into part of what is ours, and there, 

Un ferms agreed, the common country share. 
DRYDEN, 


TRICK, FINESSE, STRA- 


TAGEM. 


ARTIFICE, in French arit/ice, La- 
tin artifex an aruficer, and artem facto 
to execute an art, signifies the perform- 
ance of an art. TRICK, in French 
tricher,. German triegen to deceive. 
FINESSE, a word directly imported 
from France with all the meaning 
attached to it, which is characteristic of 
the nation itself, means properly fine- 
ness; the word /in, fine, signifying in 
French, as well as in the northern lan- 
guages from which it is taken, subtlet 
or mental acumen. STRATAGEM, 
in French stratagéme, from the Greek 
orparnynpa and orparnyew to lead an 
army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

All these terms denote the exercise of 
an art calculated to mislead others. 
-irtt/fice is the generic term, the rest are 


ARTIFICE, 


bined inthe management of a cause: 
it is a mixture of invention, falsehood, 
and concealment. Stratagem is a dis- 
play of art in plotting and contriving, a 
disguised mode of obtaining an end. 
Females who are not guarded by fixed 
principles of virtue and uprightness are 
apt to practise artzfices upon their hus- 
bands. Men without honour, -or an 
honourable means of living, are apt to 
practise various tricks to impose upon 
others to their own advantage: every 
trade therefore is said to have its tricks ; 
and professions are not entirely clear 
from this stigma, which has been 
brought upon them by unworthy mem- 
bers. Diplomatic persons have most 
frequent recourse to jinesse. Military 
Operations are sometimes considerably 
forwarded by well-concerted and well- 
timed stratagems to surprise the enemy. 
Mortals, whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be impos’d on, and then are; 

And, lest the fulsome artj/ice should fail, 


‘Themselves will hide its coarseness with a veil. 
= CowPxr 


Where men practise falsehood and show ¢recks 
with one another, there will be perpetual suspicions, 
evi] surmisings, doubts, and jealousies, Sours. 


Another can’t forgive the paltry arts 
ty which he makes his way to shallow hearts— 
ere pieces of finesse, traps for applause. 
CHUROHILL. 


One of the most successful stratagems whereby 
Mahomet became furmidable, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
baitle should be immediately conveyed to that luxu- 
rious paradise his wantou fancy had ee 

TEELK. 


An artyfice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A frick is childish 
which only serves to deceive or amuse 
children. Stratagems are allowable not 
in war only; the writer of a novel or a 
play may sometimes adopt a successful 
stratagem to cause the reader a surprise. 
Finesse is never justifiable; it carries 
with it too much of concealment and 
disingenuousness to be practised but for 
selfish and unworthy purposes. 


ASCRIBE. 


Among the several artifices which are put in prac- 
tice by the poets to all the minds of an audience 
with terror, the first place is due to thunder and 
lightning. ADDISON, 


On others practise thy Ligurian arts; 
The stratagems and tricks of little hearts 


Are lost on me. Drypen, 


The king easily perceived a person of that plain- 
ness could not be guilty of those jinesses and intrigues 
which were objected against him. Coxs. 


ARTIST, ARTISAN, ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC. . 


ARTIST is the practiser of the fine 
arts. ARTISAN the practiser of the 
vulgar arts. ARTIFICER, from ars 
and facto, one who does or makes ac- 
cording toart. MECHANIC, an artisan 
in # mechanic art. 

The artist ranks higher than the 
artisan ; the former requires intellectual 
refinement, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
Inusician, painter, aud sculptor, are ar- 
tists; the carpenter, the sign painter, 
and the blacksmith, are artisans. The 
artificer is an intermediate term betwixt 
the artist and the arizsun: manufac- 
turers are aritficers ; and in an extended 
sense, any one who makesa thing by 
his contrivance is an artificer. The 
mechanic is that species of artisan who 
works at arts purely mechanical, in dis- 
tinction from those which contribute to 
the completion and embellishment of 
any objects; on this ground a shoe- 
maker is a mechantc, but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 

If exer this country saw an aye of artists, it is the 
present; her painters, sculptors, and engravers, are 


now the only schools properly so called. 
CUMBERLAND. 


The merchant, tradesman, and artisan will have 
their profit upon all the multiplied wants, comforts, 
and indulgences of civilized life. CUMBERLAND. 


Man must be in a certain degree the arhjicer of 
his own happiness; the tools and materials may be 
put into his hands by the bounty of Providence, but 
the workmanship must be his own, CUMBERLAND. 


The concurring assent of the world in preferring 


gentlemen to mechanics seems founded in that pre- 


ference which the rational part of our nature is enti- 
tLed to above the animal. Barre.ert. 


TO ASCRIBE, IMPUTE, ATTRIBUTE. 


To ASCRIBE signifies here gene- 
rally to write or set down in one’s own 
mind to a person (v. To appropriate), 
thet is, to assign any thing in one’s 
estimate as the possession or the pro 
perty of another, as to ascribe honour or 
power. To IMPUTE. from im or in 
and puto to think, is to form an 
estimate of a person; as to tmpute 
motivey to a person, to impute a thing 


ASCRIBE. &9 


to a person's folly. To ATTRIBUTE, 
from at or ad and trebuo to bestow, is te 
assign a thing as a cause; as to atirs- 
bute the loss of a vessel to the violence 
of the storm, 

Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty to kings; 
serenity or mildness to princes; excellence or per- 


fection to ambassadors; grace to arsthbishops; ho- 
nour to peers, ADDISON 


a Men, in their innovations, should follow the ex 


ample of time, which innovateth, but quietly and by 
deyrees scarce to be perceived, for otherwise wha‘ 
is new, and unlooked for, ever mends some, and 
impairs others, and he that is hurt for a wrong fm 
puieth it to the author. Bacon. 


What is ascribed and imputed is 
mostly of a personal nature, either to 
honour or dishonour; ascribe more fre- 
quently for the former, tmpute for the 
latter. In the doxology of the church 
ritual, all honour, might, majesty, do- 
minion, and power, are ascribed to the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity; men 
of right minds cannot bear the slightest 
imputation on their honour; nor vir- 
tuous women the slightest smputation 
on their chastity. 

It iz a great presumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own management, and not to esteem ourselves 
upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 


heaven, than the acquisition of our own prudence. 
ApDIsON, 


He must algo do them the justice to declare, that 
most of the descriptions are his own, and their faults 
must be imputed to him only. Sin W. Jones, 


Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavourable sense, and 
impute ina favourable sense. We may 
ascribe imperfection as well as perfec- 
tion, and tmpute good as well as bad 
motives. | 

When we reflect on the divine nature, we ale so 
used and accustomed to imperfection in ourse:ves 
that we cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it 


to Him io whom there is no shadow of imperfection. 
ADDISON. 


He performed always as good offices towards his 
old friends and all other persons, as the abuts of 
the time and the nature of the employment he was 
in would permit him to do; which kind of humanity 
could be tmputed to very few. CLARENDON. 


To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to aitribute; but the former always 
refers to some characteristic of the 
person, and the latter, although applied 
to personal qualities, conveys no personal 
reflection. 

Wherever this expedient has failed, it is always 


ascribed to the want of faith in the person, not to 
any want of efficacy in the veil. Brrpong, 


‘This was, in some measure, owing to the ch 
in the times in which he lived; but is more to 


attributed to the instability of his character, winck 


ever varied with the interests of his ambition. 
ny GRANGER 


OW ASK. 

To ascribe is always to asmgn to 
some indivulual paren: bat to atirebule 
may either refer to no persons, or to 
none individually. Milton ascribes the 
first use of artillery to the devil: the 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed 
sucosssively tu many as the author; the 
death of many persons may be aléri- 
buted wo intemperance. 


The characters to the porm are po lees imaginary 
them ihuee tn the aptoade, ig whieh the juvemtin in 
postionliy ascribed to Mars, thingh i is certain the 


game wae uiginally brought from india. 
Sin W. Jone, 


Perhaps iimay appear upon examination that the 
Must polite ages are the irast vitto os This may 
te attrrbuted to the folly of adinitting wit ant learn: 
jug ae merit in thense!ses, withuul cuusdertny the 
apple ation of them. STAKLK. 


TO ASK, BUG, REQUEST. 


ASK is in Saxon asctan, low German 
esken, eschen. German hetschen, Danish 
adske, Swedish aeska; these in general 
signify to wish for, and are connected 
with the Greek afow to think worthy. 
BEG is contracted from the word beqgar, 
and the German begelren to desire vehe- 
mently. REQUEST, in Latin reguz- 
situs, participle of requiro, is com- 
ounded of re and gue@ro to seek or 
aa after with indications of desire to 
possess. , 

The expression of a wish to some one 
to have something is the common idea 
comprebended in these terms. As this 
is the simple signification of ask, it is 
the generic term; the other two are 
specific: we ask in begging and re- 
questing, but not vice versa. Asking 
is peculiar to no rank or station; in 
consequence of our mutual dependence 
on each other, it is requisite. for every 
man to ask something of another: the 
master asks of the servant, the servant 
asks of the master; the parent asks of 
the child ; the child asks of ‘the parent. 
Begging marks a degree of dependence 
which is peculiar to inferiors in station : 
we ask for matters of indifference; we 
beg that which we think is of import- 
ance: a child aske a favour of his 
parent; a poor man degs the assistance 
of one who is able to afford it: that is 
usked for which is easily granted ; that 
is begged which is with difficulty ob- 
tained. To ask therefore requires no 
effort; but to beg is to ask with impor- 
tunity. those who by merely asking 
find themselves unable to obtain what 
they wish, will have recourse to begging. 
As ask sometimes implies a asmiand: 
and feg a vehemence of desire, or 


ASK. 


strong degree of necessity, politencss 
has adopted another phrase, which con- 
veys neither the imperiousness of the 
one, nur the urgency of the other; this 
is the word west, Asking carrics 
with it an air of superiority ; begging 
that of submission ; a, has the 
air of independence and equality. Ask- 
tag borders tov nearly on an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty; begging 
imposes a constraint by making an 
appeal to the feclings ; requests leave 
the liberty of granting or refusing un- 
encumbered. Jt is the character of 
impertinent people to ask without con- 
sidering the circumstances and situation 
of the person asked ; they seem ready 
tu tuke without permission that which 
is asked, if it be not granted: selfish 
and preedy people beg with importunity, 
and in a tone that adinits of no refusal) , 
men of good breeding tender their re- 
guests with moderation and discretiot. ; 
they reyuest nothing but what they are 
aya can be conveniently complied 
with. 


Let him pursue the promis'd Latian shore, 
A short delay is all | ask him now, 
A pause of grief, an interval from woe. Dryprn 


But we must beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the scorching or the frozen zone, Drypxn. 


But do not you my last request deny, 
With yon perfidious man your intrest try. Drynen, 
Ask is altogether exploded from polite 
life, although deg is not. We may beg 
a persun’s acceptance of any thing; we 
may Jeg him to favour or honour us 
with his company; but we can never 
talk of asking a person's’ acceptance, or 
asking him todo us an honour. Beg 
in such cases indicates a condescension 
which is sometimes not unbecoming, 
but on ordinary occasions request is 
with more propriety substituted in its 
place. - 


TO ASK, OR ASK FOR, CLAIM, 
DEMAND. 


ASK, v. To ask, beg. CLAIM, in 
French claimer, Latin clamo to cry 
after, signifies to express an imperious 
wish for. DEMAND, in French de- 
mander, Latin demando, compounded 
of de and mando to order, signifies to 
call for imperatively. 

Ask, in the sense of beg, is confined 
to the expression of wishes on the part 
of the asker, without involving any obli- 
gation on the part of the person asked; 
all granted in this case is voluntary, or 
complied with as a favour: but ask fcr, 


ASK. 


in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
and springs from the forms and distinc- 
tions of society. Ask is here, as befure, 
generic or specific; claim and demand 
are specific: in its specific sense it con- 
vevs 3 less ry sense than either 
claim or demand, To ask for denotes 
simply the ex 1 wiah to have what 
is considered aa due; to c/aim is to 
assert a right, or to make it known; to 
demand \s to insist on having, without 
the liberty of a refusal. Asking respects 
obligation in general, great or small; 
claam respecta obligations of import- 
ance. Asking for supposes a right not 
questionable ; cluaam suppeses a mght 
hitherto unacknowledged ; demand sup- 
poses either a disputed right, or the 
absence of all right, and the simple 
determination to have: a tradesman 
asks for what is owed to him as circum- 
stances may require; a person clatms 
the property he has lost; people are 
sometimes pleased to make demands, 
the legality of which cannot be proved. 
What is lent must be asked for when it 
is wanted; whatever has been lost and 
is found must be recovered by a claim; 
whatever a selfish person wants, he 
strives to obtain by a demand, whether 
Just or unjust. 
Virtue with them is only to abstain 
From all that nature asks, and covet pain. 

@ JENYNS. 
My country claims me all, claims ev'ry passion 

MARTYN, 


Even mountains, vales, 
And forests, seem impatient to demand 


The promis'd sweetness. THOMSON. 


TO ASK, INQUIRE, QUESTION, IN- 
TERROGATE. 
ASK, v. To ask, beg. INQUIRE, 


Latin tnquiro, compounded of 7” and 
‘gue@ro, signifies to search after. QUES- 
TION, in French questtonner, signifies 
to put a question, from the Latin 
quesiio and quero to seek or search, 
to look into. INTERROGATE, Latin 
interrogatus, participle of tnterrogo, 
compounded of enéer and rogo, signifies 
to ask. 

We perform all these actions in order 
to get information: but we ask for 
general purposes of convenience; we 
tnqutire from motives of curiosity; we 
question and tnterrogate from motives 
of discretion. To ask respects simply 
one pga to inquire reapects one or 
many subjects; to questtoz and tnfer- 
rogate is to ask repeatedly, and in the 
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latter case more authoritatively than in 
the former. Indifferent people ask of 
each other whatever they wish to know ; 
‘earners ingutre the reasons of things 
which are new to them: masters gues- 
from their servants, or parents their 
children, when they wish to ascertain 
the real state of any case: mayistrates 
taterrogaie criminals when they are 
broughi befure thom. It is very uncivil 
not to answer whatever in asked even by 
the meanest person: it is proper to sa- 
tisfy every taquiry, so as to remove 
doubt: questions are sometimes so in- 
pertinent that they cannot with propriety 
be anewered : interrogations from un- 
authorized persons are little better than 
insults, 


Upon my a-kiag her who it was, she told me tt 
was a very grave elderly gentleman, but that she did 
not kuoew his name. ADDIBON, 


Not only what is yreat, strange, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is disagreeable when looked upon, 
pleases usin an apt description. Here we must in- 
quire after a new principle of pleasure, which is uo- 
thing else but the actions ofthe mind, which compares 
the ideas that arise from words with the ideas that 


arise from objects themsulves. ADDISON, 


In order to pass away the evening, which now 
began to grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and 
primitive diversion of guestions and commands. 

ADDIS0N. 


Thomson was introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
and being gaily interrogated about the state of his 
affairs, said, that they wero “in a more poetical 
posture thun formerly.” JOHNSON, 


TO ASPERSE, DETRACT, DEFAME, 
SLANDER, CALUMNIATE. 


ASPERSE, in Latin aspersus, parti 
ciple of aspergo to sprinkle, signifies 
in a moral sense to stain with spots. 
DETRACT, in Latin detractus, par- 
ticiple of detraho, compounded of de 
and ¢raho to draw from, signifies to take 
from another that which is his due, or 
which he desires to retain, particularly 
to take from the merit of an action. 
DEFAME, in Latin defama, com- 
pounded of the privative de and jsamo 
or fama, fame, signifies to deprive of 
reputation. SLANDER is doubtless 
connected with the words slur, sudly, 
and soz, signifying to stain with some 
spot. CALUMNIATE, from the Latin 
calumnta, and the Hebrew calameh in- 
famy, signifies to load with infamy. 

All these terms denote an effort 
made to injure the character or estima 
tion by some representation. Asperse 
and defract mark an indirect represen- 
tation; defame, slander, and calumniate, 
@ positive assertion. To asperse is to 
fix a moral stain on a character; to 
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detruct is to lessen its merits and excel- 
lences. Aspersions always imply some- 
thing bad, real or supposed ; detractions 
arealways founded on some supposed 
or in the object that is detracted: to 
ame is openly to advance some serious 
charge against the character : to slander 
is to expose the faults of another in his 
absence: to calumniate is to communi- 
cate secretly, or otherwise, false circum- 
stances to the injury of another. If I 
speak slightingly of my neighbour, and 
insinuate any thing against the purity 
of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, I asperse him: if he be a 
charitable man, and I ascribe his cha- 
rities to a selfish motive, or otherwise 
tuke away from the merit of his con- 
duct, I am guilty of detruction: if I 
go any a openly that injures 
iis reputation, I am a defumer: if I 
communicate to others the reports that 
are in circulation to his disadvantage, I 
am a slunderer: if I fabricate any 
thing myself and spread it abroad, I am 
u ailunctsatue: 

It is certain, and observed by the wisest writers, 
that there are women who ure uot nicely chaste, and 
mea not severely honest, in all families; therefore 
bet those who may be apt to raise aspersions upon 


ours, please ww give us an inipartial account of their 
own, and we ahall be satisfied. STESLE. 


What made their enmity the more entertaining to 
all the rest of their sex was, that in their detruction 
from cach other, neither could fallupon terns which 


did not hit herself as much as her adversary. 
STEELE. 


What shall we say of the pleasure a man takes in” 


a defamatory libel? 1s it pot a heinous ein iv the 
sight of Abn1aON, 


Slander, that worat of puisons, ever finds 


Ana easy entrance to ignuble minds. Hervey. 


The way to silence cadumay, says Bias, is to be 
always exercised in such things as ure praiseworthy, 
Aopison, 


TO ASSEMBLE, MUSTER, COLLECT. 


ASSEMBLE, in French assembler, 
Latin audstmulare, or usstmulure, from 
similts like and stmul together, signifies 
to make alike or bring together. 
MUSTER, in German mustern to set 
out for inspection, in Latin monstror to 
show or display. COLLECT, in Latin 
collectus, participle of colligo, com- 
pounded of col or con and igo to bind, 
signifies to bring together, or into one 
point, 

Assemble is said of persons only ; 
muster and collect of persons or things. 
To assemble is to bring together by a 
call or invitation ; to muster is to bring 
together by an act of authority, or a 
particular effort, into one point of view 
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at one time, and from one quarter; to 
collect is to bring together at different 
times, and from different quarters: the 
Parliament is assembled; soldiers are 
mustered every day in order to ascertain 
their numbers; an army is collected in 
reparation for war a king assembles 
his council in order to consult with them 
on public measures; a general mustfers 
his forces before he undertakes an ex- 
pedition, and collects more troops if he 
finds himself too weak. 


Assemble all in choirs, and with their notes, 


Salute and welcome up the rising sun. Orway. 


Had we no quarrel] to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banished, we would muster all 
Frum twelve to seventy. SHAK“PEARE. 


Each leader now his acatter'd force conjoins 
iu cluse array, and forms the deep'niny lines ; 
Not with more ease, the skilful shepherd swain 
Collects his flock, from thousands on the plain. 
Pure. 

Collect is used for every thing which 
can be brought together in numbers ; 
muster is used figuratively for bringing 
together, for an immediate purpose, 
whatever is in one’s possession: books, 
coins, curiosities, and the lke, are cod- 
lected ; a person's resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, &c. are mustered : 
some persons have a pleasure in cod(ect- 
ing all the pieces of antiquity which fall 
in their way; ota trying occasion it is 
necessary to muster all the fortitude of 
which We are master. 

The form of this organ Ney ear) is various in 
different animals, and iu each of them the structure 
is very curious and observable, being in all admirably 


contrived to cullect the wandering, circumambieut 
impressions and undulations of sound, = Dextam. 


Oh! thou hast set my busy brain at work! 


Aud now she musters up a train of images. Rows, 


TO ASSEMBLE, CONVENE, CON- 
VORKE. 


ASSEMBLE, tv. To assemble, muster. 
CONVENE, in Latin convenio, sigui- 
fies to come or bring together. CON- 
VOKE, in Latin conrvoco, signifies to 
call together. 

The idea of collecting many person; 
into one place, for a specific purpose, is 
common to all these terms. dssemile 
conveys this sense without any addition , 
convene and convoke include likewise 
some collateral idea: people ure assemn- 
bled, therefore, whenever they are con- 
vened or convoked, but not vice vers. 
Assembling is mostly by the wish of one; 
conventng by that of several: a crowd 
is assembled by an individual in the 
streets; a meeting is convened al the 
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desire of a certain number of persons : 
people are aseemdled either on public or 
private business; they are always con- 
vened on a public occasion. A king 
assembles his parliament; a particular 
individual asermbies his friends; the 
inhabitants of a district are convened. 
There is nothing imperative on the part 
of those that aesemble or convene, and 
nothing binding on those assembled or 
convened : one assembles or convenes by 
invitation or request ; one attends to the 
notice or not at pleasure. Convoke, on 
the other hand, is an act of authority ; 
it is the call of one who has the autho- 
rity to give the call; it is heeded by 
those who feel themselves bound to 
attend. 

He ceas'd ; the assembled warriors all ass«nt, 

All but Atrides. CuMBERLAND, 


They form one social shade, as if conrencd 
By mayic summons of the Orphean lyre. Cowrxgnr. 


Were on the mingling ey te they sit embower’d 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arrive. 
Faint underneath, the household fowls conrene. 


THomson, 


Here cease thy fury, and the chiefs and kings 
Convuke to council, weigh the sum of things. Pors. 


ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, 


COLLECTION. 
ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, are 


collective terms derived from the verb 
assemble. GROUP comes from the 
Italian groppo, which among painters 
signifies an assemblage of figures in one 
place. COLLECTION expresses the 
act of collecting, or the holy collected 
(v. To assemble, muster). 

Assembly respects persons only; as- 
senbluge things only; group and col- 
lection, persons or things: an assembly 
is any number either brought together, 
or come together of themselves; an 
assemblage is any number of things 
standing together; a group is come 
tugether by accident, or put together by 
design ; a collection is mostly put or 
brought together by design. A general 
alarm will cause an assembly to dis- 
perse : an agreeable assemblage of rural 
objects, whether in nature or in repre- 
sentation, constitutes a landscape: a 
painting will sometimes consist only of 
a group of figures, but if they be well 
chosen, it will sometimes produce a won- 
derful effect: a collection of evil-minded 
persons ought to be immediately dis- 
persed by the authority of the magis- 
trate. In a large assembly you may 
sometimes observe a singular assent- 


GROUP, 


ASSEMBLY. 


blage of characters, countenances, and 
figures: when people come together in 
great numbers on any occasion, they will 
often form themselves into distinct 
groups: the collection of scarce books 
and curious editions has become a 
passion, which is justly ridiculed under 
the title of Bibliomania. 


Love and marriage are the natural effects of 
these anniversary assembites. Buper.e. 
O Hertford! fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation join’d 
In soft assembiage, listen to my song. Tomson. 
A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie. Tomson. 

There isa manuscript at Oxford containing the 
Hives of a hundred and thirty-five of the finest Per- 
sian poets, most of whom left very ample collections 
of their poems bebind them. Sin Wa. Jones. 


ASSEMBLY, COMPANY, MEETING, 
CONGREGATION, PARLIAMENT, 
DIET, CONGRESS, CONVENTION, 
SYNOD, CONVOCATION, COUNCIL 


An ASSEMBLY (v. To assemble, 
muster) is simply the assemblin 
together of any number of persons: this 
idea is common to all the rest of these 
terms, which differ in the object, mode, 
and other collateral circumstances of the 
action. COMPANY, a body linked 
together (v. To accompany), is an 
assembly for purposes of amusement. 
MEETING, a body met together, is an 
assembly for general purposes of busi- 
ness. CONGREGATION, a body 
flocked or gathered together, from the 
Latin grex a flock, is an assembly 
brought together from congeniality of 
sentiment and community of purpose. 
PARLIAMENT, in French parlement, 
from parler to speak, signifies an assem- 
bly for speaking or debating on im- 
portant matters. DIET, from the Greek 
dtcurew to govern, is an assembly for go- 
verning or regulating affairs of state. 
CONGRESS, from the Latin congre- 
dior to march in a body, is an assembly 
coming together in a formal manner 
from distant parts for special purposes. 
CONVENTION, from the Latin con- 
vento to come together, is an assembly 
coming together in an informal and 
promiscuous manner from a neighbour- 
ing quarter. SYNOD, in Greek cvvodog, 
compounded of ovy and odog, signifies 
literally going the same road, and has 
been employed to signify an assembly 
for consultation on matters of religion. 
CONVOCATION is an mrs con- 
voked for an especial purpose. COUN 
CIL is an assembly for consultation 
either on civi] or ecclesiastical affairs. 
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An assembly is, in its restricted sense, 
public, and under certain regulations: a 
company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances: a meeting 
is either public or private: a congre- 

ation is always public Meetings are 
fold by all who have any common con- 
cern to arrange: congregations consist 
of those who pursue the same objects, 
particularly in matters of religion, 
although extended in its application 
to other matters; all these different 
kinds of assembires are formed by indi- 
viduals in their private capacity; the 
other terms designate assemblies that 
come together for national purposes, 
with the exception of the word con- 
vention, which may be either domestic 
or political. A puriiament and dieé are 
popular assembites under a monarchical 
form of government ; congress and con- 
vention are assemblies under a repub- 
lican government: of the first descrip- 
tion are the par/iamentis of England and 
France, the dtets of Germany and Po- 
land, which consisted of subjects ae- 
sembled by the monarch to deliberate 
on the affairs of the nation. Of the 
latter description are the congress of the 
United Provinces of Holland, and that 
of the United States of America, and 
the national convention of France: but 
there is this difference observable de- 
tween a compress und a convention, that 
the former consists of deputies or dele- 
gates from higher authorities, that is, 
from inde mrudenit yoverninents already 
established ; but a comtrention isa selt- 
constituted assembly, which has no 
power but what it assumes to itself. A 
synod and convocation are in religious 
miatters what a def and convention are 
in civil matters: the former exists only 
under an episcopal form of government ; 
the latter may exist under any form of 
church seh ea even where the autho- 
rity lies in the whole body of the minis- 
try, A council! is more important than 
ull other species.af assembly ; it consists 
of persons invested with the highest 
authority, who, in their consultations, do 
not so much transact ordinary concerns 
as arrange the forms and fashions of 
things. Religious counci/s used to de- 
termine matters of faith and discipline; 
political counce/s frame laws and deter- 
mine the fate of empires. 


Lucan was 90 exaspernted with the repulee, that h 
muttered something to himself, aad was heard es 
sny, “that since he could not have a seat amou 
them himealf, he would bring in une who alone had 
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more merit than their whole ongmy which 
he went to the door and brought in Cato haan 
1s 


Asl am insignificant to the company in public 
places, and as it is visible 1 do not come thither as 
most do to show myself, | gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to make an appearance. STEELE. 

it is very natural for a man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of men, or assemblies of the fuir 
sex, to delight in that sort of conversation which we 
meet with in coffee-houses. STegus. 


Their tribes adjusted, clean'd their vig’rous witgs, 
And many a circle, many a short essay, 

Wheel'd round and round: iv congregation full 

The figur’d flight ascends, THomeon, 


As all innoceot meuns are to be used fur the pro- 
pagation of truth, I would not deter those whio ure 
employed iu preaching tu common congregutions 
frum any practice which they may find perauasive. 

JUHNSON. 

The word partiameat was first applied to general 
Qescmbhics of the states under Louie VII. in France, 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

BLACKSTONE, 


What further provoked their indignation was, that 
inswad of twenty-five pistules formerly allowed to 
euch meniber for their charge iu coming tothe diet, 
he had presented them with six only. Srxexnx. 


Prior had not, however, much reason tocomplain ; 
for he came to London, and obtained such notice, 
that (in 1691) he was seut to the congress at the 
Hague, as secretary to the embassy. JOHNBON. 


The office of conservators of the peace was newly 
erected in Scytlaud; and these, instigated by the 
clergy, were resolved, siuce they could not obtain the 
king s consent, to summon in bis uame, but by their 
own authority, a convention of states, Jum, 


A synod of the celestinls was convened, in which 
it Was resolved that Patronage should descend to the 
assistance of the sciences. JUMNBON. 


The convocation is the miniature of a parliament, 
wherein the archbishop presides with regal state. 
BLACKSTONE. 


Juspir'd by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 


Couven’d to cuuncté all the Grecian train. Pourz. 
ASSENT, CONSENT, APPROBATION, 


CONCURRENCE. 


ASSENT, in Latin assentio, is com- 
pounded of as or ad and sentto to think, 
signifying to bring one’s mind or judg- 
ment to a thing. CONSENT, wv. Zo 
accede. APPROBATION, in Latin 
approbatio, is compounded of ad and > 
probo to prove, signifying to make a 
thing out good. CONCURRENCE, 
v. 10 agree. 

Assent respects matters of judgment ; 
consent respects matters of conduet. 
We assent to what we admit to be true; 
we consent to what we allow to be done. 
Assent may be given to anything 
whether positively proposed by another 
or not, but consent supposes that what is 
consented to is proposed by some other 
person. Some men give their hasty 
assent to propositions which they do not 
fully understand, and their hasty con- 
sent to measures which are very inju- 
dicious. It ‘s the part of the true 
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.iever not merely to assent to the Chnis- 
tian doctrines, but to make them the 
rule of his life: those who consent toa 
bad action are partakers in the guilt 
of it. 

Precept gains only the cold approbation of reason, 
aad compels an assent which judgment frequently 


yields with reluciance, even when delay is impos- 
sible. HAWEXsw ORTH. 


What in sleep thon didst abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt cunsent to do. 

Assent and consent may sometiffes 
be both applied to matters of judgment 
or abstract propositions, but in that case 
assent is the act of an individual, con- 
sent is the act of many individuals : one 
ussents to that which is offered to his 
notice ; some things are admitted by the 
common conyent of mankind. 


Faith ts the assent to any proposition not thus 
made out by the deduction of reason, but upon the 
credit of the proposer. Locxr. 


Whatever be the reason, it appears by the common 
consent of mankind that the want of virtue dues nut 
incur equal contempt with the want of parts. 

HAWKESWORTH. 
Approbation is a species of assent, 
concurrence of consent. To approve is 
not merely to assent to a thing as right, 
but to determine upon it positively to be 
so; the word assent is applied therefore 
most properly to speculative matters on 
matters of inference or deduction; ap- 
probutton to practical matters or matters 
of conduct, as to give one’s assent to a 
proposition in Euclid, to express one’s 
approbation of a particular measure. 


The evidence of God's own testimony, added unto 
the natural assent of reason, concerning the cer- 
tainty of things, doth not a little comfort and confirm 
the sume, Hooxsr. 


Mitton. 


There is as much difference between the appruba- 
twa of the judgment and the actual volitions of the 
will with relation to the same ace there is 
between a man's viewing a desirable thing with his 
eye and his reaching after it with his hand. Sours. 

Concurrence is properly the consent 
of many: consent may pass between 
two individuals, namely, the party pro- 
posing and the party to whom the thing 
is proposed ; but concurrence is always 
given by numbers: consent may 
given by a partv who has no personal 
interest in the thing consented to; con- 
currence is given by those who have a 
common interest in the thing proposed : 
consent therefore passes between per- 
sons individually, concurrence between 
communities or between men collec- 
tively. 

When thon canst truly call these virtues thine, 


Ke wise and tree, by heaven's consent and mine. 
Drypen. 


ASSERT. 95 
Tarquin che Proud wan ex by a univereal 
concurrence uf neubles und peop Swirt. 


_ Assent is given by equals or inferiors, 
it is opposed to contradiction or denial ; 
consent is given by superiors or those 
who have the power of preventing, it 
is opposed to refusal ; approbation is 
given by equals or superiors, or those 
who have the power to withhold it, it is 
opposed to disapprobation ; concurrence 
is given by equals, it is opposed to 
opposition or rejection. 

It is bat a very little while before we shall all cer. 
tainly be of this mind—that the best thing we could 
have done in this world was to pre for another. 
Could I represent to you that invisible world which 


I am speaking of, you would all readily assent to thie 
counsel, TiLLoteon. 


that compliance: 


Lam far from excusing ordenyi 
ino Cyanues I. 


for plenary consent it wus not. 


That uot past me, but 


By learned approbation of my judges. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Sir Matthew Hale mentiuns one caec wherein the 
Lords may alter a money bill (thatis, from a greater 
to a less tiine}—~here he says the bill need not be 
sent back to the Commons for their concerrence. 

BLACK TONE. 


TO ASSERT, MAINTAIN, VINDICATE. 


To ASSERT, v. To affirm, assert. 
MAINTAIN, in French matntenir, 
from the Latin manus and teneo, signi. 
fies to hold by the hand, that is, closely 
and firmly. VINDICATE, in Latin 
vindicatus, participle of wvimdico, com- 
pounded of vtm and dico, signifies to 
pronounce a violent or positive sentence. 

To assert is to declure a thing “8 our 
own; to mainiain is to abide by what 
we have so declared; to vindicate is to 
stand up for that which concerns our- 
selves or others. We assert any thing 
to he true; we matntatn it by adducin 
proofs, facts, or arguments; we vinds- 
cate our own conduct or that of another 
when it is called in question. We 
assert boldly or impudently ; we main- 
tain steadily or obstinately ; we vindt- 
cute resolutely or insolently. A right 
or claim is asserted which is avowed to 
belong to any one; it is maintained 
when attempts are made to prove its 
justice, or regain its possession; the 
cause of the asserter or maintainer is 
vindicated by another. Innocence is as- 
serted by a positive declaration; it is 
maintained by repeated assertions and 
the support of testimony; it is vinds- 
cated through the interference of ano- 
ther. The most guilty persons do not 
hesitate to assert their innocence with 
the hope of inspiring credit; aud 
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some will persist in ma:niaining it even 
after their guilt has been pronounced ; 
but the really innocent man will never 
want a friend to vindicate him when 
his honour or his reputation is at stake. 
Asserttone which are made hastily and 
inconsiderately are seldum long matn- 
tained without exposing a person to 
ridicule ; those who attempt to vindicate 
a bad cause expose themselves to as 
much reproach as if the cause were 
their own. 


When the great soul buoys up to this high point, 
Leaving gross nature's sediments below, 
Then, and then only, Adam's offspring quits 
The sage and hero of the fields and wuods, 
Asserts his rank, aud rises inte man. 


Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his tra- 


gedies, asserts the wiity of the Supreme Being. 
CumBERLAND. 


Youna. 


{am willing to believe that Dryden wanted rather 
skill to discover the right than virtue to ee it. 
UBNSON, 


"Tis Just that I should vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or fur the breach atone. Dayprn, 


ASSOCIATE, COMPANION. 


ASSOCIATE, in Latin assoctatus, 
participle of ussocto, compounded of ag 
or ud and soctv to ally, signifies one 
united with a person. COMPANION, 
from company, signifies one that bears 
company (v. /0 accompuny). 

Assoctutes are habitually together : 
compantons are only occasionally in 
company. As our habits are formed 
from our associates, we ought to be par- 
ticular in our choice of them. as our 
companions contribute much to our 
enjoyments, we ought to choose such 
as are suitable to ourselves. Many 
men may be admitted as companions, 
who would not altogether be fit as 
aesoctutes. 


We see many struggling single about the world, 
unhappy for want of au assuciate, and pining with 
the uecessity of confining their sentiments tu their 
vWwa me, JouNsON. 


There is a degree of want by which the freedom 
of agency is almost destroyed, and long association 
with fortuitous companions will at last relax the 
strictness of truth, and abate tho fervour of ey: 

OH NBON, 


An associate may take part with us 
in some business, and share with us in 
the labour: a companion takes part 
with us in some concern, and shares 
with us in the pleasure or the pain. 


Addison contributed more than a fourth part (of 
the last volume of the Spectator), and the other con. 
tributors are by no means unworthy of appearing 23 
is associutcs. JumNaON, 


ASSOCIATION. 


Thus while the cordage stretch'd ashore may guide 


Our brave through the swelling tide, 


This floating lumber shall sustain them o'er 


The rocky shelves, in safety to the shore. 
FaLoonsn. 


ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY, COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 


Aut these terms denote a union of 
several persons into one body. ASSO- 
CIATION (v. To assoctate) 1s general, 
the rest are specific. Whenever we ha- 
bitmally or frequently meet together for 
some common object, it is an associa- 
tion. Assoctations are therefore po- 
litical, religious, commercial, and lite- 
rary. A SOCIETY is an assocsation 
for some specific purpose, moral or 
religious, civil or political A COM- 
PANY is an assoctation of many for 
the purpose of trade. A PARTNER- 
SHIP is an association of a few for the 
same object. 

Whenever associutton is used in dis- 
tinction from the others, it denotes that 
which is partial in its object and tempo- 
rary in its duration. It is founded on 
unity of sentiment as well as unity of 
object; but it is mostly unorganized, 
and kept together only by the spirit 
which gives rise to it. A soctety re- 
quires nothing but unity of object, which 
is permanent in its nature ; itis well or- 
gauized, and commonly set on foot to 
promote the cause of humanity, lite- 
rature, or religion, No country can 
boast such numerous and excellent so- 
ciettes, whether of a charitable, a reli- 
gious, or a literary description, as Eng- 
land. Companies are brought togetker 
for the purposes of interest, and are dis- 
solved when that object ceases to exist: 
their duration depends on the con- 
tingencies of profitand loss. The South 
Sea Company, which was founded on an 
idle speculation, was formed for the ruin © 
of many, and dispersed almost as soon 
as it was formed. Partnerships are 
altogether of an individual and private 
nature. As they are without organiza- 
tion and system, they are more pre- 
carious than any other association. 
Their duration depends not only on the 
chances of trade, but the compatibility 
of individuals to co-operate in a close 
point of union. They are often begun 
rashly, and end ruinously. 

For my own part, I could wish that all honest men 
would enter into an association for the support of 
one anuther against the endeavours of those whom 


they ought to look upon as their common enemirs 
whatever side they may belong to. Aroi-or, 


What I humbly propose to the public is, that there 
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may be a secuty erected in London, to consist of the 
mace meant grr otal sexea, for the inspection 
of modes and fashions. Rupert... 


The nation is a company of players. Appison. 


Gay was the favourite of the whole asso- 
ciation uf wits; but they him as a play- 
feliow rather than a partner, and treated him with 
more than respect. JonNsON. 


Society is a partnership in all science; a partner- 
ship ia every virtue oad in all perfection. Bur. 


ASSOCIATION, COMBINATION. 


ASSOCIATION, v. Assoctate. 
COMBINATION, from the Latin com- 
bino, or con and binus, signifies tying 
two into one. 

An association is something less 
binding than a combination: associu- 
tions are formed for purposes of con- 
venience ; combinatione are formed to 
serve either the interests or passions of 
men. The word association is therefore 
always taken in a good or an indifferent 
sense ; combinazion in an indifferent or 
bad sense. An association is public ; 
it embraces all classes of men: a com- 
binateon is often private, and includes 
only a particular description of persons. 
Assoctatrons are formed for some ge- 
neral purpose; combinations are tre- 
quently formed for particular purposes, 
which respect the interest of the few, to 
the injury of many. Assoctattons are 
formed by good citizens; combinations 
by discontented mechanics, or low per- 
sons in general. 

In my yesterday's paper I proposed that the honcat 


men ofall parties shuuld enter into a hind of asso- 
ciation for the defence of one anuther. Appivwon, 


There {s no doubt but all the safety, happiness, 
and convenience that men enjoy in this life, is from 
the combinution of particular persons into societies 
or corporations, Sourn. 


The cry of the people in cities and towns, though 
unfortunately (from a fear of their multitude aud 
combination) the most regarded, ouvht in fact to be 
the least regarded, on the subject of monopoly. 

Burxe. 

When used for things, association is a 
natural action; combination an arbi- 
trary action. Things associate of them- 
selves, but combinattons are formed 
either by design or accident. Nothing 
will associate but what harmonizes; 
things the most opposite in their nature 
may be combined together. We asso- 
ctale persons with places, or events with 
names; discordant properties are com- 
bined in the same body. With the 
name of one’s birth-place are associated 
pleasurable recollections; virtue and 
vice are so combined in the same cha- 
racter as to form a contrast. The aseo- 
ciatien of ideas is a remarkable pheno- 
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menon of the human mind, but it can 
never be admitted as solving any diffi- 
culty respecting the structure and com 

ition of the soul ; the combination of 
etters forms syllables, and that of syl- 
lables forms words. 


Meekness and courtesy will always recommend 
the first address, but soon pall and nauseate unless 
they are associated with more sprightly soeliee 

On Neo 


Before the time of Dryden. those happy comi- 
natives of words which distinguish poetry prose 
had been rarely attempted, JOM NEON, 


ASSURANCE, CONFIDENCE. 


ASSURANCE implies either the act 
of making another sure (v. 7b affirm), 
or of being sure one’s self. CONFI- 
DENCE implies simply the act of the 
mind in confiding, which is equivalent 
to a feeling. 

Assurance, as an action, is to confi- 
dence as the means to the end. We 

ive a person an assurance in order to 
inspire him with confidence. Assurance 
and confidence, as a sentiment in our- 
selves, may respect either that which is 
external of us, or that which belongs to 
ourselves; in the first case they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense: but 
the feeling of assurance is much stronger 
than that of confidence, and applies 
to objects that interest the feelings ; 
whereas confidence applies only to such 
objects as exercise the understanding: 
thus we have an assurance of a life to 
come; an assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality: we have a confidence in a 
person’s integrity. 

T appeal to posterity, says Eschylus; to posterity 
T consecrated my works, in the assuraace that they 
will meet that reward from time which the partiality 


of my contemporaries refuses to bestow. 
CuMBERLAND. 


All the arguments upon which a man, who Is tell. 
ing the private affairs of another, may grou) his 
confidence of security, he must, upon refloction, 
koow to be uncertain, because he finds them without 
effect upon himself. Jounson. 


As respects ourselves exclusively, 
assurance is employed to designate 
either an occasional feeling, or a habit 
of the mind ; confidence, an occasional 
feeling mostly : assurance, therefore, in 
this sense, may be used indifferently, 
but in general it has a bad acceptation ; 
confidence has an indifferent or a good 
sense. 

I never sit silent tn compsny when secret history 


is talking, but I am reproached for want of assur- 
ance. Joumeon, 
_H 
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The — of fame is secovmnrily connected with 
sugh fons as must abate the ardour of cvn/i- 
dence, aud repress the vigour of pursuit. Jowxson. 


Aseurance isa self- ion of the 
mind, arising from the conviction that 
all in ourselves is right; confidence is 
that self-possession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance we 
have in our abilities or our character. 
The man of aseurance never loses him- 
self under any circumstances, however 
trying; he is calm and easy when 
another is abashed and confounded : 
the man who has confidence will gene- 
rally have it in cases that warrant him 
to trust to himself. A liar utters his 
falsehoods with an air of assurance, in 
order the more effectually to gain belief ; 
conscious innocence enables a person to 
speak with confidence when interrogated. 
Assurance shows itself in the behaviour, 
confidence in the conduct. Young people 
are apt to assert every thing with a 
tone of assurance; no man should un- 
dertake any thing without a confidence 
in himself 

Modesty, the daughter of Knowledge, and Assur- 
gace, the offspring of Ixnorance, met accidentally 
spon the road; and as both had a long way to go, 
and had experienced from former hardships that they 
were alike anqualified to pursue their journey alone, 


they agreed, for their mutual advantage, to travel 
together. Moors. 


T must obseive that there ia a vicious modesty 
which justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which 
those very persons often discover who value them- 
selves most upon a well-bred cunfidence. This 
happens when a man is ashamed to act up to his 
teason, aud would not, upen any consideration, be 
surprised iu the practice of those duties for the per- 
furmance of which he was sent into the world. 

ADDIAOR, 


ASSURANCE, IMPUDENCE., 


ASSURANCE, v. Assurance, con/i- 
dence. IMPUDENCE literally im- 
plies shamelessness. They are so closely 
allied to each other, that assurance is 
distinguished from tmpudence more in 
the manner than the spirit ; for tmpu- 
dence has a grossness attached to it 
which does not belong to aseurance. 
Vulgar people are tmpudent because 
they have assurance to break through 
all the forms of society ; but those who 
are more cultivated will have their as- 
surance controlled by its decencies and 
refinements. 


A man of assurance, though at first it only de- 
noted a persun of a free and upen carriage, is now 
very usually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
break through all the rules of decency and morality 
without a blush. I shall endeavour, therefore, in 
this essay, to restore these words to their true mean- 
ing, pal pies the idea of modesty from being con- 
founded with that of sheepishnem, and to 
prudence from passing for essuraace. 


tm: 
Byperit. 


ASYLUM. 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY. 


ASTRONOMY is compounded of 
the Greek acnp and vopoc, and signifies 
the laws of the stars, or a know! of 
their laws. ASTROLOGY, from aenp 
and Aoyog, signifies a reasoning on the 
stars. 

The astronomer studies the coyrse 
and movement of the stars; the astro- 
loger reasons on their influence. The 
former observes the state of the heavens, 
marks the order of time, the eclipses 
and the revolutions which arise out of 
the established laws of motion in the 
immense universe: the latter predicts 
events, draws horoscopes, and an- 
nounces all the vicissitudes of rain and 
snow, heat and cold, &e. The astro- 
nomer calculates and seldom errs, as 
his calculations are built on fixed rules 
and actual observations ; the astrologer 
deals in conjectures, and his imagina- 
tion often deceives him. The astronomer 
explains what he knows, and merits the 
esteem of the learned; the astrologer 
hazards what he thinks, and seeks to 
please. 


ASYLUM, REFUGE, SHELTER, RE- 
TREAT. 


ASYLUM, in Latin asylum, m 
Greek asvdov, compounded of a privative 
and cvdy plunder, signifies a place 
exempt from plunder. REFUGE, in 
Latin refugium, from refugto to fly 
away, signifies the place one may fi 
away to. SHELTER comes from shell, 
in high German échalen, Saxon sceula, 
&c., from the Hebrew ca/la to hide, sig- 
nifying a cover or hiding-place. RE- 
TREAT, in French retraite, Latin 
retractus, from retrako, or re and traho 
to draw back, signifies the place that is 
situated behind or in the back ground. 

Asylum, refuge, and shelter, all de- 
note a place of safety ; but the former 
is fixed, the two latter are occasional: 
the retreat is a place of tranquillity 
rather than of safety. An asylum is 
chosen by him who has no home, a 
refuge by him who is apprehensive of 
danger: the French emigrants found a 
refuge in England, but very few will 
make it an asyfum. The inclemencies 
of the weather make us seek a shelter. 
The fatigues and toils of life make us 
seek a refreut. It is the part of a 
Christian to afford an asyium to the 


ATONE. 


helpless orphan and widow. The terri- 
fed passenger takes refuge in the first 
house he comes to, when assailed by an 
evil-disposed mob. The vessel shat- 
tered in a storm takes shelter in the 
nearest haven. The man of business, 
wearied with the anxieties and cares of 
the world, disengages himself from the 
whole, and seeks a refreaé suited to his 
circumstances. 


The adventurer knows he has not far to go before 
he will meet with some furtress that has been raised 


by sophistry for the asylum of error. 
HAWEEswortH. 


Superstition, now retiring from Rome, may yet 
And refege in the mountains of Tibet. 
ComBERLAND. 


In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling hvaveus 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsvok ; 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 
Or seoks the shelter of the downward cave. 
THomson 


For this, this only favour ict me sue, 
If pity can to conquer'd foes be due: 
Refuse it not, bur let my body have 
The last retreat of human kind, a grave. Derypen. 


TO ATONE FOR, EXPIATE 


ATONE, or at one, signifies to be at 
pers or good friends. KXPIATE, in 

tin exptatus, participle of expio, 
compounded of ex and pio, signifies to 
put out or make clear by an act of piety. 

Both these terms express a satisfac- 
tion for an offence; but afove is general, 
exptate is particular. We may atone 
Jor a fault by any species of suffering ; 
we expiate a crime only by suffering a 
legal punishment. A female often suf- 
ficiently atones for her violation of chas- 
tity by the misery she entails on herself ; 
there are too many unfortunate wretches 
in England who expiate their crimes on 
a gallows. 
© let the blood, already spilt. atone 
Fur the past crimes of curs’d Laomedun. 


How sacred ought kings’ lives be held, 
When but the death of one 
Demands an empire's blood for erpiation ! 


Dryprxn. 


Lex. 


Neither atonement nor expiation 
always necessarily require punishment 
or even suffering from the offender. 
The nature of the atonement depends 
on the nature of the offence or will of 
the individual who is offended; expia- 
tions are frequently made by means of 
performing certain religious rites or acts 
of piety. Offences between man and 
man are sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of error; but offences 
towards God require an expiatory sa- 
crifice, which our Saviour has been 
pleased to make of himeeif, that we, 
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through Him, might become - kera 
of atertial life. Scrpiation, refore, 


in the religious sense, is to atonement 
as the means to the end: atonement ia 
often obtained by an expiation, but 
there may be ezpiations where there is 
no atonement. 


I would earnestly desire the story-teller to con- 
sider, that no wit or mirth at the end of a story can 
atune for the half hour that has been lost before they 
come at it. Sreaur. 


Not all the pow’r of verse with magic join'd 
Can heal the torture of a love-sick mind; 
Altars may smoke with erpiatory fire, 

Too weak to make a well-fixed love retire. Porres. 


ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION, INCLI- 
NATION. 


ATTACHMENT (ve. To adhere) 
respects persons and things: AFFEC- 
TION (v. Affection) regards persons 
only: INCLINATION, denoting the 
act of inclining, has respect to things 
mostly, but may be applied to objects 
generally. 

Attachment, as it regards persons, is 
not so powerful or sulid as affectson. 
Children ure attached to those who will 
minister to their gratifications ; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
dearest relatives. Attachment is some- 
times a tender sentiment between per- 
sons of different sexes: affection is un 
affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of 
young people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although sometimes they 
may ripen by a long intercourse into a 
laudable and steady uffectton. Nothing 
is 80 delightful as to see affection 
among brothers and sisters. 

Though devoted to the study of philosophy, and 
& great master in the eurly seience of the times, 
Svion mixed with cheerlulness in soclvty, and did 
not hold back from those tender ties and atach- 


ments which connect a man to the world. 
CUMBERLAND, 


When I was sent to school, the galety of my look, 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, soon gained me 
admission to hearts not yet fortified against affection 
by artifice or interest. JoHNsoN, 

Attachment is a something more 
powerful and positive than inclination : 
the latter is a asa sentiment, a mere 
leaning of the mind towards an object ; 
the former is a feeling already fixed so 
as to create a tie; an athachmeni is 
formed, an tnclination arises in the 
mind of itself. 

My only dislike arose from an altauchment he dis- 
covered to my daughter. GoLpemtTm, 


Lam glad that be whom I must have loved from 
duty, whatever he had been, is such a one as I can 
love from ixclinativn. — Sresva, 

it 2 
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In respect to thi attachment and 
inclination admit Ae similar distinc- 
tion. We strive to obtain that to which 
we are attached, but a simple inclination 
rarely produces any effurt for possession. 
Little minds are always betraying their 
attachment to trifles. It is the cha- 
racter of indifference not to show an 
inclination to any thing. Interest, simi- 
larity of character, or habit, gives rise to 
attachment ; a natural warmth of temper 

ives birth to various tncltnatione. 

uppress the first tuclination to gaming, 
lest it grow into an attachment. 


The Jews are remarkable for an a/tachment to 
their own country. Appison. 


A mere inclina‘ion to a thing is not properly the 
willing of that thing, aud yet in matters ofduty men 
frequently reckon it as such. UTH. 


TO ATTACK, ASSAIL, ASSAULT, EN- 
COUNTER. 


ATTACK, in French  attuquer, 
changed from attacher, in Latin «t- 
factum, participle of atitngo, siguifies 
to bring into close contact. ASSAIL, 
ASSAULT, in French assatliir, Latin 
assilto, assaltum, compounded of as or 
ad and salto, signifies to leap upon, 
SNCOUNTER, in French rencontre, 
compounded of en or in and contre, in 
Latin con/ra against, signifles to run or 
come against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms. To &ftack is to make 
an approach in order todo some violence 
to the person ; to assat/ or assault is to 
make a sudden and vehement atiack : 
to encounter is to meet the attack of 
another. One atiacks by simply offering 
violence without necessarily producing 
an effect; one assatis by means of 
missile weapons; one assaults by direct 
personal violenve; one encounters by 
opposing vivlence to violence. Men 
and ammals atéack or encounter ; men 
only, in the literal sense, assat? or 
assault. Animals affack each other 
with the weapons nature has bestowed 
upon them: those who provoke a mul- 
titude may expect to have their houses 
or windows assatéed with stones, and 
their persons useaulfed : it is ridiculous 
to attempt to encounter those who are 
superior in strength and prowess. 

When they (the Grecians) endeavoured to possess 
themselves of a town, it wae usual first to attempt it 


by storm, surrounding it with their whole army aod 
attackiag it in all quaiters at once. Potrer 


Sow saw his flatt'ring arts to fail, 
With greedy foree he yan the fort Vassail. Sraxsen. 


ATTACK. 


And double death did wretched man favade. 
By steel assazited, and by guld betrayed. 9 Davoxw 


Putting themselves in orde: of Laitle, they en 
countered their enemies. Kwourrs. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
attack with reproaches or censures; 
they assail with abuse; they are as- 
saulted by temptations; they encountr 
opposition and difficulties. A fever 
atlacks ; horrid shrieks assatl the ear; 
dangers are encountered. The repu- 
tutions of menin public life are often 
wantonly attacked; they are assailed 
in every direction by the murmurs and 
complaints of the discontented; they 
often encounter the obstacles which 
party spint throws in the way, without 
reaping any solid advantage to them- 
selves. 

The women might possibly havggenrried this Gothic 
building higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas 


Conneete by name, attucked it with great zeal and 
resolution, ADDISON. 


Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her aaauil how fur g'd his patience bears, 
His virtue or weakness which way to assail. 
Mi. Ton, 


It is sufficient that you are able to ercounter the 
ae ntious which now a-sauéé you: when God sends 
trials, he muy send strength. Hp. Tavior. 


ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUNTER, 
ONSET, CHARGE. 


ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUN. 
TER (v. To attuck), denote the act of 
attaching, assaulting, encountering. 
ONSET signifies a setting on or to, a 
commencing. CHARGE (vx. 70 accuse) 
signifies pressing upon. 

An attack and assault may be made 
upon an unresisting object: encounter, 
onset, and charge, require at least two 
opposing parties, An aéZack may be 
slight or indirect; an assau/t must 
always be direct, and mostly vigorous 
An attack upon a town need not be 
attended with any injury to the walls 
or inhabitants; but an assaud? is com- 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Adiacke ore made by robbers 
upon the person or property of another ; 
assaudés upon the person only. An 
encounter generally respects an informal 
casual meeting between single indivi- 
duals; onset and churge a regular 
attack between contending armies: 
onseé is eraployed for the commence- 
ment of the batile; charge for an attack 
from a particular quarter. When 
knight-errantry was in vogue, emcoun- 
tere were perpetually taking place 

sween the knights, which were sume- 


od 
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times fierce and bloody. Armies that 
make impetuous onseés, are not always 
pre to withstand acontinued attuck 
with perseverance and steadiness. A 
furious and weill-directed charge from 
the cavalry will sometimes decide the 
fortune of the day. 


There is one species of diversion which has not 
been generaliy condemved, though it is produced by 
ap at?ack upon those who have not voluntarily ea- 
tered the lists; who fiod themeelves buffeted in the 
dark, and have neither means of detence vor possi- 
bility of advantuge. HAWKES WORTH. 


We do not find the meekness of a lamb in a crea- 
ture so armed for battle and assuaél as the lien. 
ADDISON. 


And such a frown 
Each cast at th’ ather, as when (wo black clouds, 
With heav’n's artillery fraught, come rattling on, 
Hovering a space, till winds tie signal Liow, 
To joiu their dark encounter in mid air, | Mrii0N. 


“st, like those in war, 
done with all the to.ce. 


Onsets in love seen 


Fierce, resolute, a Tater. 


© my Antonio! I'm all on fire; 

My soul is up in arms, ready to charye, 

Aud bear amidst the fue with cong’riy troops, 
Conoreve. 


ATTEMPT, TRIAL, ENDEAVOUR, 
EFFORT, ESSAY. 


ATTEMPT, in French attenter, 
Latin atlento, from at or ad and tento, 
xignifies to fry at a thing. TRIAL, 
from try, in French tenter, Hebrew tur 
to stretch, signifies to stretch the power. 
ENDEAVOUR, compounded of en 
and the French devoir to owe, signifies 
to try according to one's duty. EF- 
FORT, in French effort, from the 
Latin effert, eee tense of effero, 
compounded of ¢ or ex and fero, signifies 
a bringing out or calling forth the 
strength. ESSAY, in French essuyer, 
comes probably from the German er- 
suchen, compounded of er and suchen 
to seek, written in old German suahhen, 
and is doubtless connected with sehen 
to see or look after, signifying to aspire 
after, to look up to. 

To attempt is to set about a thing 
with a view of effecting it: to try is to 
set about a thing with a view of seeing 
the result. An atlempf respects the 
action with its object a treal is the 
exercise of power. We always act when 
we atiempt ; we use the senses and the 
understanding when we try. We at- 
tempt by trying, but we may try 
without altempting: when a thief at- 
tempts to break into a house, he first 
fries the locks and fastenings to see 
where he can most easily gain admit- 
tance. Men atlempt to remove evils; 
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they éry experiments. Attempts are 
perpetually made by quacks to recom- 
iavud some scheme of theirown to the 
notice of the public, which are often 
nothing more than (rials of skill to see 
who can most effectually impose on the 
credulity of mankind. Sfirited people 
make aétempts; persevering people 
make trials ; players atiemp? to perform 
ditferent parts, and ¢ry to gain ap- 
plause. An endeuvvur is a continued 
attempt. Aittempis may be fruitless; 
trials may be vain; endeavours, though 
unavailing, may be well meant. Many 
attempts ave made which exceed the 
abilities of the attempter ; attempts at 
imitation expose the imitator to ridicule 
when they do not succeed; trta/s are 
made in matters of speculation, the 
results of which are uncertain; endea- 
vours are made in the moral concerns 
of life. People attempt to write books ; 
they é¢ry various methods; and endea- 
vour to obtain a livelihood. 

A natural and uncenstrained behaviour has some- 
thing in itso agreeable that it is no wonder to see 
people endeavouring afer it. But at the same 
time it is so very hard to hit when itis not born with 


us, that people often make themselves ridiculous in 
attempting it. Appiaun. 


To bring it to the ¢tria/, will you dure 
Our pipes, our skill, our voices to compare? 
Drypem. 


Whether or nu (said Sucrates on the day of his 
execution) God will approve of my actions I knuw 
pot, but this I amgure ef, that I huve at all times 
made it my endeavour Ww please him, Appison, 


An effort is to an a/tempt as a means 
to an cud; it is the act of calling forth 
those powers which ure required in an 
attempt. Great atiempis frequently 
require great efforts, either of body or 
mind, 

The man of sagacity bestirs himself to distress his 
enemy by methods probable and reducible to reason. 
so the same reason will fortify his enemy tu clude 
these his regular efurts: but your fool projects with 


such notable inconsistency, that no cuurse of thought 
can evade his machinations, STLKL.. 


An essay is an imperfect attempt, or 
attempt to do semething which cannot 
be done without difficulty. It is applied 


either to corporeal or intellectual 

matters. 
laf.erwards made several essays towards speaking. 
Avpiaon, 


Whence treatises which serve as 
attempts to illustrate any point in 
morals are termed essays. 

This treatise prides itself in no higher a title thar 


that of an cssay, or imperfect attempt at a subject. 
GLANVILLE 
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ATTEMPT, UNDERTAKING, ENTER- 
PRISE. 


ATTEMPT (we. To or) signifies 
the thing attempted. UNDERTAK- 
ING, from under/ake, or take in hand, 
signifies the thing taken in hand. EN- 
TERPRISE, from the French entre- 
prie, oe of entreprendre to under- 
take, has the same original sense. 

The idea of something set about to be 
completed is common to all these terms. 
An attempt is less complicated than an 
undertaking; and that less arduous 
than an enterprise. Attempts are the 
common exertions of power for obtaining 
an object: an undertaking involves in 
it many parts and particulars which 
require thought and judgment: an en- 
terprise has more thut is hazardous and 
dangerous in it; it requires resolution. 
Attempts are frequently made on the 
lives and property of individuals; un- 
dertakings are formed for private pur- 
poses; enterprises are commenced for 
some great national object. Nothing 
can be effected without making the 
atiempt ; attempts are therefore often 
idle and unsuccessful, when they are 
made by persons of little discretion, 
who are eager to do something without 
knowing how to direct their powers: 
undertakings are of a more serious 
nature, and involve a man's serious 
interests; if begun without adequate 
means of bringing them to a conclusion, 
they too frequently bring ruin by their 
failure on those who are concerned in 
them: enterprises require personal sa- 
crifices rather than those of interest; he 
who does not combine great resolution 
and perseverance with considerable 
bodily powers, will be ill fitted to take 
part in grand enterprises. 


Why wila thou rush to certain death and rage, 
la rash attempts beyond thy tender age? =rypen. 


When I hear a man com lain of his being unfor- 
tunate in all his undertakings, 1 shrewdly suspect 
him fora very weak mapin hisaffairs. | Avpison, 


There would be few enterprises of great labour or 
husard undertaken, if we had not the power of 
maynifying the advautages which we persuade our- 
evlves to expect from them. JomNSON,. 


TO ATTEND TO, MIND, 
HEED, NOTICE. 


ATTEND, in French attendre, Latin 
atiendo, compounded of af or ad and 
tendo to stretch, signifies to stretch or 
bend the mind to a thing. MIND, 
from the noun mind, signifies to have 
in the mind. REGARD, in French 


REGARD, 


ATTEND. 


regarder, compounded of re and garder 
comes from the German wehren to see 
or look at, signifying to look upon again 
or with attention. HEED, in Germun 
huthen, is in all probability connected 
with vito, and the Latin védeo to see or 
ay attention to. NOTICE, from the 
tin nvittia knowledge, signifies to 
bring to the knowledge of, or bring, to 
one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an 
object is common to all these terms. 
As this is the characteristic of atten- 
tion, attend is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. We attend in mind- 
ing, regarding, heeding, and noticing, 
and also in many cases in which these 
words are not employed. To mind is 
to altend to a thing, so that it may not 
be forgotten ; to regard Jp to look on a 
thing as of importance; to heed is to 
attend to a thing from a principle of 
caution; to zoltce is to think on that 
which strikes the senses. We attend to 
a speaker when we hear and understand 
his words; we mind what is said when 
we bear it in mind ; we regard what is 
said by dwelling and reflecting on it; 
heed 18 given to whatever awakens a 
sense of danger; notice is taken of 
what passes outwardly. Children should 
always a‘tend when spoken to, and 
mind what is said to them; they should 
regard the counsels of their parents, 
sv as to make them the rule of their 
conduct, and Aeed their warnings so as 
to avoid the evil; they should notice 
what passes before them so as to apply 
it to some useful purpose. It is a part 
of politeness to attend to every minute 
circumstance which affects the comfort 
and convenience of those with whom 
we associate: men who are actuated by 
any passion seldom pay any regard to 
the dictates of conscience, nor heed the 
unfavourable impressions which their 
conduct makes on others, for in fact 
they seldom think what is said of them 
to be worth their notsce. 

Conversation vill naturally furnish us with hinte 
which we did not utfend tv, and make us enjoy other 


men’s parts and reflections as well as our own. 
ADDISON, 


Cease to request me, let us sind our wa 

Auother song requires another day. : Darpxn. 
The voice of reason is more to be regarded than 

the bent of any present inclivation. Appison. 


Ah! aly sas ruin so attractive made, 

Or why fond man so easily betray'd ? 

Why we net, while mad we haste along, 

The geutie voice of peace ur pleasure’s song? 
CoLLine 


ATTEND. 


i betleve that the knowledge of Dryden was 
gleaned from accidental intelligence aud various 
conversation, by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
pass without notice. Jou NSON, 


TO ATTEND, WAIT ON. 


ATTEND (v. To attend to) is here 
employed in the improper sense for the 
devotion of the person to an object. 
To WAIT ON is the same as to wait 
for or expect the wishes of another. 
They may beeither partial and temporary 
acts, or permanent acts; in either case 
attend has a higher signification than 
wait on. Attendance is for the purpose 
of discharging some duty, as a physician 
attends his patient ; a member attends 
in parliament: warting on is either a 
inatter of courtesy between equals, as 
one gentleman watts on another to 
whom he wighes to show a mark of 
piel ee or a matter of business, as a 
tradesman twatts on his customers to 
take orders. 


Having till lately at‘en ‘ed them (the committees) 
a good deal, PE have obwerved. that no description of 
members give eo little aflendaace as the honourable 
members of the grave Board of Trade. Burky. 


Bebold him, humbly c.inging, wait 
U pou the nuuister of state. 


In the sense of being permanently 
ebout the person of any one, to attend 
is to bear company or be in readiness to 
serve ; to wart on is actually to perform 
some service. A nurse atlends a pa- 
tient in order to afford him assistance 
as occasion requires , the servant watls 
on him to perform the menial duties. 
Attendants about the great are always 
“ near the person; but men and women 
in waiting are always at call. People 
of rank and fashion have a crowd of 
attendan's ; those of the middle classes 
have only those who wast on them. 


At lenzth her lord descends upon the plain 
lo pomp, alteaded with a num'rous train. 


Swirt. 


Drypxn. 


One of Pope's constant demands was of coffve in 
the night; and to the woman that wasted vm him in 
his chamber he was very burdensome; but he was 
careful to recompense her want of sleep. Jonsson. 


TO ‘ATTEND, HEARKEN, LISTEN. 


ATTEND, ec. To attend to. HEARK- 
EN, in Gerinan horchen, is an intensive 
of horen to hear. LISTEN probably 
comes from the German listen to lust 
after, because Astening springs from an 
eager desire to hear. 

Attend is a mental action; hearken 
both corporeal and mental ; listen 
simply corporeal. To attend is to have 
the mind engaged on what we hear; to 
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hearken and listen are to strive to hear, 
People attend when they are addressed ; 
they hearken to what is said by others ; 
they Usten to what passes between 
others. It is always proper to atéend, 
and mostly of importance to Aearken, 
but frequently improper to dieten. The 
mind that is occupied with another 
object cannot attend: we are not dis- 
posed to hearken when the thing does 
not appear interesting: curiosity often 
impels to distentng to what does not 
concern the /tstener. 

Hush'd winds the topmost branches scoreely Dent 

Aa if thy tuneful song they did attend. RY DEM, 


What a deluge of lust aud fraud and violence 
would in a little time overflow the whole nation, if 
these wise advocates for morality (the freethinkera) 
were uaiversally Acurkencd tol Buaxe.gy, 


While Chaos hush'd stands listeniag to the noise, 
And wouders at coufusivn not his own, Dannie, 
Listen is sometimes used figuratively 
in the sense of hearkening with the 
desire to profit by it; it is necessary at 
all times tu disten to the dictates of 
reason. 
Stuy, stay your steps, and dister to Iny vows, 
“Tis the last interview that fate allows, Drybin, 


ATTENTION, APPLICATION, STUDY. 


THESE terms indicate a direction of 
the thoughts to an object, but differing 
in the degree of steadiness and force. 
ATTENTION (v. To attend to) marks 
the simple bending of the mind. AP- 
PLICATION (wv. 7o address) marks 
an envelopement or engagement of the 
powers ; @ bringing them into a state of | 
close contact, STUDY, from the Latin 
studeo to desire eagerly, marks u degree 


_of application that arises froin a strong 


desire of attaining the object. 

Attention is the first requisite for 
making a progress in the acquirement 
of knowledge; it may be given in various 
degrees, and it rewards according to the 
proportion in which it is given: a 
divided uétention is however more hurt- 
ful than otherwise; it retards the 
prvarse of the learner, while it injures 

is mind by improper exercise. lt- 
cation is requisite for the attainment of 
perfection in any pursuit; it cannot be 
partial or variable, like atteniton ; it 
must be the constant exercise of power 
or the regular and uniform use of 
means for the attainment of an end: 
youth is the period for get igeile 
when the powers of body and mind are 
in full vigour; no degree of it in after 
life will supply its deficiency in younger 
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years. Study is that species of appli- 
cation which is most purely intellectual 
in its nature; it is the exercise of the 
mind for itself and in itself, its native 
effort to arrive at maturity ; it embraces 
both attention and application. The 
student attends to all he hears and sees ; 
applies what he has learnt to the ac- 
quirement of what be wishes to learn, 
and digests the whole by the exercise of 
reflection : as nothing is thoroughly un- 
derstood or properly reduced to practice 
without study, the professional man must 
chuose this road in order to reach the 
summit of excellence. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of cuntemplation, may properly apply to 


such diversions, provided they are inuocent, as lay 
strong hold on the attention, JoH NON. 


Ky too lutense and continued application our 
fveble powers would svon be worn vut. Buar. 


Other things may be seized with might, or pur. 
chased with munsy, but knowledge is to be gained 
auly with sludy. Jou NSN, 


ATTENTIVE, CAREFUL. 


ATTENTIVE marks a readiness to 
attend (». 70 attend to). CAREFUL 
signifies full of care (v. Care, solict- 


)- 

These epithets denote ao fixedness of 
mind: we are attentive in order to un- 
derstand and improve: we are careful 
to avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar 
profits by what ia told him in learning 
his task: a cureful scholar performs his 
exercises correctly. Atientton respects 
matters of judgment; care relutes to 
mechanical action: we listen atlen- 
tively ; we read or write curefully. A 
servant must be allentive to the orders 
that are given him, and careful not to 
injure his master’s property. A trans- 
later must be adéenteve ; a transcriber 
careful. A tradesman ought to be 
attentive to the wishes of his customers, 
und careful in keeping his accounts. | 

The use of the passions is to stir up the soul, to 
awaken the understanding, and to make the whole 


man more vigorous aud attentive in the prosecution 
of his desigus. Appison. 


We should be sa careful of our words as our ac- 
tions, aud as fur from speeking as doing me 
TEELE. 


TO ATTRACT, ALLURE, INVITE, 
ENGAGE, 


ATTRACT, in Latin atiractum, par- 
ticiple of a#trahko, compounded of at or 
ad and frako, signifies to draw towards. 
ALLURE, v. To allure. INVITE, in 
French inetfer, Latin tnvito, com- 


ATTRACTIONS. 


pounded of en privative and vito te 
avoid, signifies the con of avoid- 
ing, that is, to seek oraak. ENGAGE, 
compounded of en or in and the French 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind as by 
a pledge 


That is attractive which draws the 
thoughts towards itself; thatis alluring 
which awakens desire ; that is tnvtting 
which offers persuasion; that is en- 
gaging which takes possession of the 
mind. The attention is attracted; the 
senses are allured ; the understandip 
is tnvited; the whole mind is engaged. 
A particular sound aftracts the ear ; 
the prospect of gratification allures ; we 
are invited by the advantages which 
offer; we are engaged by those which 
already accrue. The person of a female 
is attractive; female beauty involun- 
tanly draws all eyes towards itself; it 
awakens admiration: the pleasures of 
society are alluring ; they create in the 
receiver an eager desire for still farther 
enjoyment; but when too eagerly pur- 
sued they vanish in the pursuit, and 
leave the mind a prey to listless un- 
easiness: fine weather is tnvtting ; it 
seems to persuade the reluctant to par- 
take of its refreshments: the manners 
of a person are engaging; they not 
only occupy the attention, but they lay 
hold of the affections. 

At this time of universa) migration, when almost 
every one considerable enough to attract regard has 
tetired into the country, 1 have often been tempted 


to tuquire what happiness is to be gained by this 
stated secession, JouNsON. 


Seneca has attempted no’ only to pacify us in mis- 
fortune, but almost to allure us to it by representing 
itus necessary to the pleasures of the mind. He 
invites his pupil to calamity as the Syrens a/lured 
the passengers to their coasts, by promising that he 
shall return with increase of knowledge. JoHNson. 


The present, whatever it be, seldom engages our 
attention so much as what is to come. Bair, 


ATTRACTIONS, ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 


ATTRACTION (v. To attract) sig- 
nifies the thing that attracts. AL- 
LUREMENT (v. To allure) signifies 
the thing that adlures. CHARM, from 
the Latin carmen a verse, signifies 
whatever acts by an irresistible intlu- 
ence, like poetry. 

Besides the synonymous idea which 
distinguishes these words, they are re- 
markable for the common property of 
being used only in the plura when de- 
noting the thing that attracts, allures, 
and charms, as applied to female en- 


- 


AVARICIOUS. 


dowments, or the influence of person on 
the heart: it seems that in attractsons 
tnere is something natural; in alure- 
ments something artificial ; in 8 
something moral and intellectual <A?- 
tractions and charms are always taken 
in a good sense, allurements mostly in 
a bad sense: attractions lead or draw; 
allurements win or entice; charms 
seduce or captivate. The human heart 
is always exposed to the power of 
female attractions; it is guarded with 
difficulty against the allurements of a 
coquette ; it is incapable of resisting the 
united charms of body and mind. 
Thisccstus was a fine party-coloured girdle, which, 


ns Homer tells us, had all the attractiuas of the sex 
wrought into it, ADDISON. 


Our modern authors have represented Pleasure or 
Vice with an alluriag face, but ending in snakes aud 
monsters. ADDISON. 


Juuo made a visit to Venus, the deity who presides 
over love, and begyed of her as & particular favour, 
that she would Iend for a while those charms with 
which she subdued the hearts of gods and men. 

ApopDISON, 


When applied to other objects, an at- 
traction springs from something re- 
markable and striking ; it lies in the ex- 
teriur aspect, und awakens an interest 
towards itself: a charm acts by a secret, 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse on 
the soul; it springs from an accordance 
of the object with the affections of the 
heart ; it takes hold of the imagination, 
and awakens an enthusiasm peculiar to 
itself: an allurement acts on the senses; 
it flatters the passions; it enslaves the 
imagination. The metropolis has its 
attractions for the gay; music has 
its charms for every one; fashion- 
able society has too many allurements 
for youth, which are not easily with- 
stoud. 

A man whove great qualities want the ornament of 


superficial attractions is like a naked mountain with 
mines of gold, which will be frequented ms till the 
° 


treasure is exhausted. HMSON. 
Musie has charms to sovthe the savage breast. 
Conereve. 


_ How justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury 
in the place where I first yielded to those allurements 
which seduced me to deviate from 


te 
hdpieeinetar mperanes and 


JOHNSON. 


AVARICIOUS, MISERLY, PARSIMO- 
NIOUS, NIGGARDLY 


AVARICIOUS, from the Latin. aveo 
to desire, or habeo, to have, hold, signifies 
desiring money, or holding money from 
a love of it. MISERLY signifies like a 
mixer, or miserable man, for none are 80 


miserable as the lovers of money. PAR- 
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SIMONIOUS, from the Latin parco 
to spare or save, signifies literally 


saving. NIGGARDLY is a frequen- 
tative of nigh or close, and signifies 
very nigh. 


he avarictous man and the mtser 
are one and the same character, with 
this exception, that the mtser carries his 
passion for money to a still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows his 
love of money in his ordinary dealings ; 
but the mtser lives upon it, and suffers 
every privation rather than part with 
it. An avariciors man may sometimes 
be indulgent to himself, and generous 
to others; the méser is dead to every 
thing but the treasure which he has 
amassed. Purstmontous and niggardly 
are the subordinate characteristics of 
avarice. The avaricious man indulges 
his passion for money by parstmony, 
that is, by saving out of himself, or b 
niggardly ways in his dealings wit 
others. He who spends a farthing on 
himself, where others with the same 
means spend a shilling, does it from 
parstmony ; he who looks to every far- 
thing in the bargains he makes, gets 
the name of a niggard. <Avarice some- 
times cloaks itself under the name of 
prudence: it is, as Goldsmith says, often 
the only virtue which is left a man at 
the age of seventy-two. The mtser is 
his own greatest enemy, and no man’s 
friend; his ill-gotten wealth is gene- 
rally a curse to him by whom it is in- 
herited. A man is sometimes rendered 
parsimonious by circumstances; but he 
who first saves from necessity too often 
ends with saving from inclination. The 
niggard is an bo peas of contempt, and 
sometimes hatred; every one fears to 
sid by a man who strives to gain from 
all. 


Though the apprehensions of the aged may justify 
a cautious frugality, they can by po means excuse a 
sordid avarice, Buair. 
As sowe lone miser visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 
Hvards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 
Thus to my breast alternate pass ous tise, 
Pieas'd with each bliss that Heay'n toman supplies. 
Yet oft a sigh prevails and sorrows fall, . 
To see the d of human bliss so smal}. 

GoLpemiTn. 


kemaglig 4 died in September, 1779, and to the 
surprise __ is friends left a ualapeireraad sum of 
money, sa great out ofa very mo- 
derate oma i Joumson, 

I have heard Dodsley, by whom Akenside’s “ Pica- 
sures of the Imagination” was published, relate, that 
when the copy was offered him, he the work 
to ror: who, having looked into it, advised him not 
to make u niggardly offer, for this was nn every-day 
writer. = Jou Wson, 
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AUDACITY, EFFRONTERY, HARDI- 
HOOD OR HARDINESS, BOLDNESS. 


AUDACITY, from audactous, in 
French audacteur, Latin , and 
audeo to dare, signifies literally the 
quality of daring. EFFRONTERY, 
compounded of ef, en, or 27, and /rons, 
a face, signifies the standing face to 
face. HARDIHOOD or HARDI- 
NESS, from Aardy or hard, signifies a 
capacity to endure or stand the brunt 
of difficulties, opposition, or shame. 
BOLDNESS, from 6old, in Saxon bala, 
is in all probability changed from bald, 
that is, uncovered, open-fronted, without 
disguise, which are the characteristics 
of boldness. 

The idea of disregarding what others 
regard is common to all these terms. 
Audacity expresses more than effron- 
tery: the first has something of vehe- 
mence or defiance in it; the latter that 
of cool unconcern: Aardihood expresses 
less than doldness ; the first has more 
of determination, and the second more 
of spirit and enterprise. Audacity and 
effrontery are always taken in a bad 
sense; Aurdihood in an indifferent, if 
not a bad sense; doddness in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense. Audacity 
murks haughtiness and temerity; e/- 
frontery the want of all modesty, a total 
shumelessness; Aurdthood indicates a 
firm resolution to meet cousequences ; 
buldness a spirit and courage to com- 
mence action. An audacious man 
speaks with a lofty tone, without re- 
spectand without reflection; his haughty 
demeanour makes him forget what is 
due to his superiors. Effrontery dis- 
vovors itself by an insolent air; a total 
unconcern for the opinions of those pre- 
sent, and a disregard of all the.forms of 
civil society. A Aardy man speaks with 
a resolute tone, which seems to brave 
the utmost evil that can result from 
what he says. A é6o/d man speaks 
without reserve, undaunted by the qua- 
lity, rank, or haughtiness of those 
whoin he addresses. Ft requires audu- 
city lo assert false claims, or vindicate 
a lawless conduct in the presence of 
accusers and judges; it requires effron- 
tery to ask a favour of the man whom 
one has basely injured, or to assume a 
placid unconcerned air in the presence 
of those by whom one has been con- 
victed of flagrant atrocities ; it requires 
hardthood to assert as a positive fact 
what is dubious or suspected to be false, 


AVENGE. 


it requires boldness to maintain the 
truth in spite of every danger with 
which one is threatened. 

As knowledge withont justice ought to be called 
cunning rather than wisdom, so a mind prepared to 
meet danger, if excited by its own eagerness and not 
the public gcod, deserves the name of audactly 
rather than of fortitude. STERLE. 


I could never forbear to wish that while Vice is 
every day multiplying seducements, and stalki 
forth with more hardened ¢frentery, Virtue woul 
uot withdraw the influence of her presence. 

JOHNSON. 


I do not find any one so hardy at present as to 
deny that there are very great advantages iu the en- 
joy ment of a plentiful turtune. Bune@sut. 


A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualiti- 
cations of Drances in Virgil. Appiton. 


Bold \n the council board, 
But cautious in the field, he shunn'd the sword. 
DrypEN. 


TO AVENGE, REVENGE, VINDICATE. 


AVENGE, REVENGE, and VIN- 
DICATE, all spring from the same 
source, namely, the Latin vindico, the 
Greek evduew, compounded of ev in and 
dun justice, signifying to pronounce jus- 
tice or put justice in force. 

The idea common to these terms is 
that of taking up some one’s cause. To 
avenge is to punish in behalf of another ; 
to revenge is to punish for one's self; 
to vindicate is to defend another. The 
wrongs of a person are avenged or re- 
venged ; his rights are vindicuted. The 
act of avenging, though attended with 
the infliction of pain, is oftentimes an 
act of humanity, and always an act of 
justice ; none are the suffer. rs but such 
as merit it for their oppression ; whilst 
those are benefited who are dependent 
for support: this is the act of God him- 
self, who always avenges the oppressed 
who look up to him for support; and it 
ought to be the act of all his crea- 
tures who are invested with the power 
of punishing offenders and protecting 
the helpless. evenge is the basest 
of all actions, and the spirit of re- 
venge the most diametrically opposed 
to the Christian principles of forgiving 
injuries, and returning good for evil ; it 
is gratified only with inflicting pain 
without any prospect of advantage. 
Vindication is an act of generosity and 
humanity; it is the production of good 
without the infliction of pain : the claims 
of the widow and orphan call for vindi- 
cation from those who have the time, 
talent, or ability, to take their cause into 
their own hands : England can boast of 
many noble vindicators of the rights of 


AVERSE. 


humanity, not excepting those which 
concern the brute creation. 


The day shall come. that great avenging day. 
When Troy's proud glories in the dust shall iy 
OPE. 


By « continued series of loose, though apparently 
trivial yratilicatious, the heart isoften as thorvughly 
corrupted, as by the commission of any one of (hose 
enorwous crimes which spriug from great ambition 
or great revenge. Buark. 


Injured or oppressed by the world, the good man 
looks up toa Judge who will vindicate his saci 
LAIR. 


AVERSE, UNWILLING, BACKWARD, 
LOATH, KELUCTANT. 


AVERSE, in Latin aversus, parti- 
ciple of averto, compounded of verio to 
turn, and a from, siznifies the state of 
having the mind turned from a thing. 
UNWILLING literally signifies not 
willing. BACKWARD signifies hav- 
ing the will in a backward direction. 
LOATH, from (fo loathe, denotes the 
guality of loathing, RELUCTANT, 
from the Latin re and /ucto to struggle, 
signifies struggling with the will 
against a thing 

Averse is pusitive, it marks an actual 
sentiment of dislike ; unwilling is nega- 
tive, it marks the absence of the will; 
backward is a sentiment betwixt the 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing; dvath and reluctant 
mark strong ‘eelings of aversion. Aver- 
sion is an habitual sentiment; unzwal- 
lingness and backwardness are mostly 
occasional ; loath and reluctant always 
vecasional. Aversion must be con- 
quered; unwillingness must be re- 
moved: backwardness must be coun- 
teracted, or urged forward; loathing 
and reluctance must be overpowered. 
One who is averse to study will never 
have recourse to books; but a child may 
be unwilling or backward to attend to 
his lessons from partial motives, which 
the authority of the parent or master 
may correct ; he who 1s oath to receive 
instruction will always remain igno- 
rant; he who is reluctant in doing his 
duty will always do it asa task. A 
Miser is averse to nothing so much as to 
parting with his money : he is even un- 
willing to provide himself with neces- 
saries, but he is not backward in dis- 
posing of his money when he has the 
kad aa of getting more; friends are 

to part who have had many years’ 
enjoyment in each other's society; we 
are reluctant in giving unpleasant ad 
vice. Lazy people are averse to labour 
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those who are not paid are unwilling 
to work; and those who are paid less 
than others are dackward in giving 
their services: every one is /oath to give 
up a favourite pursuit, and when com- 
pelled to it by circumstances they do it 
with reluctance. 


Of all the race of animals, alone, 

The bees have common cities of their own: 

But (what's more strange) their modest Bd iyasela 
Averse from Veuus, fly the nuptial rises, RYDEN, 


I part with thee, 
As wretches that ure doubtful of hereafter 
Part with their lives, wawiting, lvath, and fearful, 
Aud trembling at futurity. Rowr. 


All men, even the most depraved, are subject more 
or less to compuncetions of conscieuce ; but backward 
at the sume time to resign the gains of dishonesty, or 
the pleasures of vice. Hialk. 


E’en thus two friends condemn'd 
Embrace, and kias, and take ten thousand leaves, 


Lvather a hundred times to part than die 
SUAKGPEARE. 


From better habitations apurn'd, 
Reluctant dust thou rove, 
Or yrieve for friendship unreturn'd, 


Or unregarded love GoLnsmiti. 


AVERSION, ANTIPATHY, DISLIKE, 
HATRED, REPUGNANCK. 


AVERSION denotes the quality of 
being averse (v. Averse). ANTIPA- 
THY, in French antipathie, Latin an- 
tipathia, Greek avritafaa, compounded 
of ayre against, and waGea feeling, sig- 
nifies here a natural feeling against an 
object. DISLIKE, compounded of the 

rivative dis and dake, signifies not to 
ike or be attached to. HATRED, in 
German dass, is supposed by Adelung to 
be connected with Aezss hot, signifying 
heat of temper. REPUGNANCE, in 
French répugnance, Latin repugnantia 
and repuyno, compounded of re and 
pugno, signifies the resistance of the 
feelings tu an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the generic term to these and many 
other similar expressions, in which case 
it is opposed to attachment : the former 
denoting an alienation of the mind from 
an object ; the latter a oe or bind- 
ing of the mind to objects: it has, how- 
ever, more commonly a partial accep- 
tation, in which it is justly comparable 
with the above words. The four first 
are used indifferently for persons and 
things, the last for things. Aversion 
and antipathy seem to be less depend- 
ent on the will, and to have their origin 
in the temperament or natural taste, 
particularly the latter, which springs 
from causes that are not always visible ; 
it lies in the physicalorganization. <Av- 
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tt is in fact a natural aversion op- 
posed to sympathy : dislske and hatred 
are onthe contrary voluntary, and seem 
to have their root in the angry passions 
of the heart; the former is less deep- 
rooted than the latter, and is commonly 
awakened by slighter causes: repug- 
nance is not an habitual and lasting 
sentiment, like the rest; it is a tran- 
sitory but strong dislike to any thing. 
People of a quiet temper have an aver- 
ston to disputing or argumentation ; 
those of a gloomy temper have an aver- 
ston to socicty ; antipathies mostly dis- 
cover ibeninelves in early life, and as 
soon as the object comes within the 
view of the person affected : men of dif- 
ferent sentiments in religion or politics, 
if not of amiable tempers, are apt to 
contract dislikes to cach other by fre- 
quent irritation in discourse: when 
inen of malignant tempers come in col- 
lision, nothing but a deadly hatred can 
ensue from their repeated and compli- 
cated agyressions towards each other: 
any one who is under the influence of 
a misplaced pride is apt to feel a re- 
pugnance to acknowledge himself in 
error. 

1 cannot forbear mentloning a tribe of egotiats, for 
whom J have always had 4 mortal adversivn; | mean 


the authors of memoira who are never mentioned in 
any works but their own. Appryon, 


There ia one apecies of terror which those who are 
uuwilling to suffer the reproach of cowardice have 
wisely diyuifled with the name of antipathy. A man 
has judeed po dread of harm frow an iusect or a 
worm, but his antipathy turus hins pale whenever 
they approach him. JUHNRON. 

Every man whom business or curiosity has thrown 
at large into the world, will recollect many instances 
of fondness and dislike, which huve furced themselves 
upon him without the intervention of his judgment. 

JOHNSON. 


One punishment that attends the lying and de- 
coitful person is the Aatred of all those whom he 
vither has, or would have deceived. [ do not suy 
that a Christian can lawfully hate any one, and yet 
1 affirm that eome may very worthily deserve to Le 
Auted. Soutn. 


In this dilemma Aristophanes conquered hia re- 
guance,and determined upou presenting himself 

on the stage fur the first time in his life. 
CuMmBxRLAND. 


TO AUGUR, PRESAGE, FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN, PORTEND. 


AUGUR, in French augurer, Latin 
augurtum, comes from avis a bird, as 
an augury Was originally, and at all 
times principally, drawn from the song, 
the flight, or other actions of birds. 
PRESAGE, in French présage, from 
the Latin pre and sagio to be instinc- 
tively wise, signifies to be thus wise 
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about what is to come. FOREBODE 
is compounded of fore and the Saxon 
hodiun to declare, signifying to pro- 
nounce on futurity. BETOKEN sig- 
nifies to serve asatoken. PORTEND, 
in Latin portendo, compounded of por 
for pro and tendo, signifies to set or 
show forth. 

Augur signifies either to serve or 
make use of as an augury ; to forebode, 
and presage, is to form a conclusion in 
one’s own mind: to betoken or portend 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
augur; persons only forebode or pre- 
sage; things only betoken or portend. 
Auguring is a calculation of some future 
event, in which the imagination seems 
to be as much concerned as the under- 
standing : presaging is rather a conclu- 
sion or deduction of what may be from 
whut is; it lies in the understanding 
more than in the imagination: fore- 
boding lies altogether in the imagina- 
tion. Things are said to betoken, which 
present natural signs; those are said to 
portend, which present extraordinary 
or supernatural signs. It augurs ill 
for the prosperity of a country or a state 
when its wealth has increased so as to 
take away the ordinary stimulus to in- 
dustry, and to introduce an inordinate 
luve of pleasure. We presage the 
future greatness of a man from the in- 
dications which he gives of possessing 
an elevated character. A distempered 
mind is apt to surebode every ill from 
the most trivial circumstances. We 
sce with pleasure those actions in a 
child which betoken an ingenuous tem- 
per: a mariner sees with pain the dark- 
ness of the sky which portends a storm - 
the moralist augurs no good to the 
morals of a nation from the lax disci- 
pline which prevails in the education of 
youth; he presages the loss of inde- 
pendence to the minds of men in whom 
proper principles of subordination have 
not been early engendered. Men some- 
times forebode the misfortunes which 
happen to them, but they oftener /ore- 
bode evils which never come. 


There is always an awgury to be taken of what a 
peace is likely to be, from the preliminary steps that 
are made to bring it about. Huaxx, 


An opinion has been long conceived, that quick 
ness of invention, era of judgment, or extent of 
knowledge, appearing before the usual time, pre. 
sage a short lite. Jonmecst 


What conscience foredudes, revelation verifies 
assuring us that a day is appointed when God wi 
render to every man according to his works. Barz 
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Skill'd in the wing'd inhabitants of the air, 
What their notes and flights declare ; 
O! say all religious rites portend 
A happy voyage and a prosp'rous end. 


All more than common menaces an ead ; 
A biase betohens brevity of life, 
As if bright embers should emit a flame. 


Darprn, 


Younea. 


AVIDITY, GREEDINESS, EAGER- 
NESS, 


Ars terms expressive of a strong 
desire. AVIDITY, in Latin avtdttas, 
from aveo to desire, expresses very 
strong desiree GREEDINESS, in 
German gterig greedy, from begehren 
to desire, signifies the same. EA- 
GERNESS, from eager, and the Latin 
acer sharp, signifies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity ia in mental desires what 
greediness is in animal appetites: ea- 
gerness is not so vehement, but more 
impatient than avidtty or greediness. 
Avidity and greediness respect simply 
the desire of possessing ; eagerness the 
general desire of attaining an object. 
An opportunity is seized with avidity : 
the miser grasps at money with greedt- 
ness, or the glutton devours with greedt- 
ness: & person runs with eagerness in 
order to get to the place of destination : 
a soldier fights with eagerness in order 
to conquer : a lover looks with euger im- 
patience for a letter from the object of 

is affection. Avidity is employed in 
an adverbial form to qualify an action ; 
we seize with avidity : greediness marks 
the abstract quality or habit of the 
mind; greediness is the characteristic 
of low and brutal minds: eagerness 
denotes the transitory state of feeling ; 
a person discovers his eayverness in his 
looks. 

I have heard that Addison's avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great ea- 


gzrxess he laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 
JuHNSON, 


Bid the sea listen, when the greedy merch.nt, 
To gorge its ravenous jaws, hurls all his wealth, 
And stands himself upon the splitting deck 


For the Jast plunge. Lae. 


TO AVOID, ESCHEW, SHUN, ELUDE. 


AVOID, in French éviter, Latin evito, 
com pounded of e and vito, probably from 
twduus void, signifies to make one’s 
self void or free from a thing. ES- 
CHEW and SHUN both come from 
the German scheuen, Swedish sky, &c. 
when it signifies to fly. ELUDE, in 
French éluder, Latin efudo, compound- 
ed of e and Judo, signifies to get one’s 
self out of a thing by a trick. 
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Avotd is both generic and specific ; we 
avoid in eschewing or shunning, or we 
avoid without gecheusng or shunning. 
Various contrivances are requisite for 
avoiding, eschewing and shunning 
consist only of going out of the way, of 
not coming in contact; eluding, as its 
derivation denotes, has more of artifice 
in it than any of the former. We avord 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ill-health, prior 
engagement, and the like; we eschew 
evil company by not going into any but 
what we know to be good ; we shun the 
sight of an offensive object by turning 
into another road; we elude a punish- 
ment by getting out of the way of those 
who have the power of inflicting it. 
Prudence enables us to avotd many of 
the evils to which we are daily exposed : 
nothing but a fixed principle of re- 
ligion can enable a man to eschew the 
temptations to evil which lie in his path: 
fear will lead us to shun a madinan, 
whom it is not in our power to bind: a 
want of all principle leads a man to 
elude his creditors, whom he wishes to 
defraud. We speak of avording a dan- 
ger, and shunning a danger: but to 
avord it is in general not to fall into it; 
to shun it is with care to keep out of the 
way of it. 


Having thoroughly considered the nature of this 
passion, I have made it my study how to av. id the 
envy that muy acciue to me frum these my specn- 
lations. STKELE. 


Thus Brute this realm into his rule subdued 
And reigned long in great felicity, 
Lov'd of his friends, and of his loes eschewed. 
SPENSER. 


Of many things, some few T shall explain; 

Teach thee to shun the dangers of the muin, 

And how at sength the promis'd shore to gain. 
Dryoxn. 


The wary Trojan, bending from the blow, 


Lludes the death, and uisappoints his foe. Pope. 


AUSPICIOUS, PROPITIOUS. 


AUSPICIOUS, from the Latin aue- 
picium and ausper, compounded of 
avts and spicio to behold, signifies fa- 
vourable according to the inspection of 
birds. PROPITIOUS, in Latin pro- 

ittus, probably from rope ~ near, 

use the heathens always solicited 
their deities to be near or present to 
give their aid in favour of their de- 
signs; hence propitious is figuratively 
applied in the sense of favourable. - 

Ausicious is said only’ of things; 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Thpee things ars 
auspicious which are easual, or only 
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indicative of good; persous are propi- 
tious to the wishes of others who listen 
to their requests and contribute to their 
satisfaction. A journey is undertaken 
under ictous circumstances, where 
every thing incidental, as weather, 
society, and the like, bid fair to afford 
pleasure; it is undertaken under ee 
pttious circumstances when every thing 
favours the attainment of the object for 
which it was begun. Whoever has any 
request to make, ought to seize the aus- 
picious moment when the person of 
whom it is asked is in a pleasant frame 
of mind; a poet in his invocation re- 
quests the muse to be propitious to him, 
or the lover conjures his mistress to be 
propttious to his vows. 

Still follow where auspicious fates invite, 

Caress the happy, and the wretched slight. 

Soouer shall jJurrning elements unite, 


Than truth with gain, than interest with right. 
Lewis, 


Who lowes a garden loves a greenhouse two: 
Uneonscious of a leas propitwus clime, 


There biooms exotic beauty. Cowprn. 


AUSTERE, RIGID, SEVERE, RIGOR- 
OUS, STERN. 


AUSTERE, in Latin aus/erus sour 
or rough, from the Greek avw to dry, 
signifies rough or harsh from drought. 
RIGID and RIGOROUS, from rigeo, 
Greek piyew, Hebrew reg to be stiff, sipz- 
nifies stiffness or unbendingness. SE- 
VERE, in Latin severus, comes from 
sevus crucl., STERN, in Saxon s/erve, 
German streng strong, has the sense of 
strictness. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well 
as to others; r7g7d applies to ourselves 
Ouly ; severe, rigorous, stern, apply to 
Others only. We are ausfere m our 
manner of living; rigid in our mode of 
thinking ; austere, severe, rigorous, and 
stern, in our imode of dealing with 
others. Effeminacy is opposed to aus- 
tertty, pliability to rigidity. The aus- 
tere man wortifies himseif’; the rigid 
man binds himself to a rule: the man- 
ners of a man are austere when he 
refuses to take part in any social enjoy- 
ments; his prubity is r¢gid, that is, in- 
accessible to the allurements of gain, or 
the urgency of necessity : an austere life 
consists not only in the privation of 
every pleasure, but in the infliction of 
every pain ; rae justice is unbiassed, 
no less by the fear of loss than by the 
desire of gain: the present age affords 
no examples of austerity, but too many 
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of its opposite extreme, effeminacy ; and 
the rigidity of former times, in modes 
of thinking, has been succeeded by a 
culpable laxity. 

is the proper antidote to indulgence; 


4 
the diseuses of the mind as well as body are cured 
by contraries. JunNSON. 


In things which are not immediately subject to re- 
ligious or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be 
twu long or tuo rigid/y in the right. JoH™MS0N. 

Austere, when taken with relation to 
others, is said of the behaviour; severe 
of the conduct: a parent is austere in 
his looks, his manner, and his words to 
his child; he is severe in the restraints 
he imposes, and the punishments he 
inflicts : an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to be 
obeyed ; a severe master punishes every 
fault, and punishes in an undue mea- 
sure: an austere temper is never soft- 
ened; the countenance of such an one 
never relaxes into a smile, nor is he 
pleased to witness smiles: a severe 
temper is ready to catch at the imper- 
fections of others, and to wound the 
offender : a judge should be a rigid ad- 
ministrator of justice between man and 
man, and severe in the punishment of 
offences as occasion requires ; but never 
austere towards those who appear 
before him; austertty of manner would 
ill become him who sits as a protector 
of either the innocent or the injured. 
Hrgour is a species of great severity, 
namely, in the infliction of punishment : 
tuwards enormous offenders, or on parti- 
cular occasions where an example is re- 
quisite, rigour may be adopted, but other- 
wise it marks a cruel temper. A man is 
austere in his manners, severe in his re- 
marks, and rigerous in his discipline. 
Austerity, rigidity, and severity, may 
be habitual; rigour and sternness are 
occasional. Séernness is a species of se-— 
verity more in manner than in direct 
action; a commander may issue his 
commands sternly, or a despot may 
issue his séern decrees. 


If you are hard or contracted in your judgments, 
severe in your censures, and oppressive in your deal- 
ings, then conclude with certainty that what you 
had termed piety was but an empty name. Barr. 


It is not by rigvrous discipline and unrelaxing 
aust. rity that the aged can muintain an ascendant 
over youthful miada. Busan 


A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Yet he was kind, or if severe ia aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
GoLDsMITR, 


It is stern criticism to say that Mr. Pope's is nor 
a translation of Homer. CuxSeRLarp. 


AWAKEN. 


TO AWAKEN, EXCITE, PROVOKE, 


ROUSE, STIR UP. 


To AWAKEN is to make awake or 
alive. EXCITE, in Latin exctto, com- 
ded of the intensive syllables ex 
and ctto, in Hebrew suf to move, sig- 
nifies to move out of a state of rest. 
PROVOKE, v. To aggravate. To 
ROUSE is to cause to rise. STIR, in 
German storen to move, signifies to 
make to move upwards. To erctte and 
provoke convey the idea of producing 
something; rouse and stir up that of 
only calling into action that which pre- 
viously exists: to awaken is used in 
either sense. To azcuken is a gentler 
action than to erctfe, and this is gentler 
than to provoke. We awaken by a 
simple effort; we ercite by repeated 
efforts or forcible means; we provoke 
by words, looks, or actions. The tender 
feelings are awakened ; affections or the 
passions in general are excited; the 
angry passions are commonly provoked, 
Objects of distress a:caken a sentiment 
of pity; competition among scholars 
excites a spirit of emulation: taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap- 
plied only to the individual and what 
passes within him; erctte is applicable 
to the outward circumstances of one or 
many ; provoke is applicable to the con- 
duct ortemperofoneormany. The at- 
tention is awakened by interesting sounds 
that strike upon the ear ; the conscience 
is awakened by the voice of the preacher, 
or by passing events: a commotion, a 
tumult, or a rebellion. is excited among 
the people by the active efforts of indi- 
viduals; laughter or contempt is pro- 
voked by preposterous conduct. 
The soul has its curiosity more than ordinarily 
awakened when It turus its thoughts upon the cou- 
duct of such who have behaved themselves with wa 


@ yal, s resigned, a cheerful, a generous, or hervic 
temper in the extremity of death. STErL&. 


Iu our Saviour was no form of comeliness that 
men should desire, uo artifice or trick to catch ap- 
pluuse, or to ercite surprise, CUMBERLAND, 


Ser, Merey! see with pure ami loaded hands 
Before thy shrine my country’s genius stands. 
When he whom e’en our joys procuke, 

The fend of nature, join’d his yoke, 

And rush'd in wrath to make our isles his prey; 
Thy form, from ont thy sweet abode 


O'eitook him on the blasted road. Coiuine, 


To awaken is in the moral, as in the 
physical sense, to call into consciousness 
from a state of unconscinusness ; to rouse 
ig forcibly to bring into action that which 
is in a state of inaction; and stir up is 
to bring into a state of agitation or com- 
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motion. We are awakened from an 
ordinary state by ordinary means; we 
are roused from an extraordinary state 
by extraordinary means ; we are stirred 
up from an ordinary to an extraordinary 
state. The mind of a child is awakened 
by the action on its senses as soun as 
it is born; there are some persons who 
are not roused from the stupor in which 
they were, by any thing but the most 
awful events; and there are others 
whose passions, particularly of anger, 
are stirred up by trifling circumstances. 
The conscience 1s sometimes awakened 
for a time, but the sinner is not roused 
to a sense of his danger, or to any exer- 
tions for his own safety, until an intem- 
perate zeal is stirred up in him by 
means of enthusiastic preaching, in 
which case the vulgar proverb is verified, 
that the remedy is as bad as the disease. 
Death is a scene calculated to awaken 
some feeling in the most obdurate 
breast: the tears and sighs of the 
atlicted excite a sentiment of com- 
miseration ; the most equitable adminis- 
tration of justice may excite murmurs 
among the discontented; a harsh and 
unreasonable reproof will provoke a 
reply : oppression and tyranny mostly 
rouse the sufferers to a sense of their 
injuries ; nothing is so calculated to siir 
up the rebellious spirits of men as the 
harangues of political demazogues 


The spark of noble courage now awnke, 


And strive your excellent self to excel. Spewsxr. 

Go study virtue, rageed ancient worth; 

Jtvuse up that flame our great forefathers felt. 
SWIRLEY. 


The turbulent and dangerous are for embroiling 
councils, stirring up sedittons, and subverting con- 
stitutions, out of a mere resticssness of temper. 

STEKLE. 


AWARE, ON ONE'S GUARD, AP- 
PRIZED, CONSCIOUS. 


AWARE, compounded of a or on 
and ware, signifies to be on the look 
out, from the Saxon waerd, German, 
&c. twdhren, Greek opaw to see, 
GUARD, in French garder, is con- 
nected with ward, in Saxon waerd, 
German, &c. gewdhrt, participle of 
wahren to see, as above. APPRIZED, 
in French appris, from endre to 
apprehend, learn, or understand. CON- 
SCIOUS, in Latin conactus, com- 
pounded of con and scto to know, sig- 
nifies knowing within one’s self. 

The idea of having the oxpectation 
or knowledge of a thing is common to 
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all these terms. We are aware of a 
thing when we calculate upon it; we 
are on our against it when we 
are prepared for it ; we are apprized of 
that of which we have had an intima- 
tion, and are consctous of that in which 
we have ourselves been concerned. 70 
be aware, and on one's guard, respect 
the future; to be apprized, either the 
past or present; to be consctous, only 
the past. Experience enables a man to 
be aware of consequences ; prudence 
and caution dictate to him the necessity 
of heing on hie guard against evils. 
Whoever is fully aware of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds all his goods 
in this world, will be on Ais guard to 
prevent any calamities, as fur as de- 
pends upon the use of means in his 
control. We are apprized of events, or 
what passes outwardly, through the 
medium of external circumstances; we 
are conectous, only through the medium 
of ourselves, of what passes within. 


The first steps in the breach of a man's integrity 
are more important than wen are aware of. STKE», 


What establishment of religion more friendly to 
public happiness could be desired or framed (than 
our own)? How gealous ought we tobe four its pre- 
servation; how much o# owr guard against every 
danger which threatens to trouble it! Buair, 


In play the chance of loss and gain ought always 
to be equal, at leasteach party should be apprized 
of the force employed against him. STexce, 


I know nothing so hard for u generous mind to get 
over as calumny and reproach, aud cannot find auy 
method of qnieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being consciuus to ourselves that 
we do not deserve them. ADDISON, 


AWE, REVERENCE, DREAD. 


AWE, probably from the German 
achten, conveys the idea of regarding 
with solemnity and fear. REVER- 
ENCE, in French révérence, Latin 
reverenita, comes from revereor, to fear 
strongly. DREAD, in Saxon dread, 
is connected with the Latin terrtto to 
frighten, and Greek rapacow to trouble. 

Awe and reverence both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
with some emotions of fear; but the 
former marks the much stronger senti- 
ment of the two: dread is an unmingled 
sentiment of fear fur one’s personal 
security. we may be awakened by 
the help of the senses and understand- 
ing; reverence by that of the under- 
standing only; and dread’ principally 
by that of the imagination. Sublime, 
sacred, and solemn objects awaken awe ; 
they cause the beholder to stop and 
consider whether he is worthy to ap- 
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proach them any nearer; they rivet his 
mind and body to a spot, and make 
him cautious, lest his presence he 
should contaminate that which is hal- 
lowed : exalted and noble objects pro- 
duce reverence; they lead to every 
outward mark of obeisance and humili- 
ation which it is possible for him to 
express: terrific objects excite dready 
they cause a shuddering of the animal 
frame, and a revulsion of the mind 
which is attended with nothing but pain. 
When the creature places himself in 
the presence of the Creator—-when he 
contemplates the immeasurable distance 
which separates himself, a frail and 
finite mortal, from his infinitely perfect 
Maker—he approaches with awe: even 
the sanctuary where he is accustomed 
thus to bow before the Almighty ac- 
quires the power of awakening the same 
emotions in his mind. Age, wisdom, 
and virtue, when combined in one 
person, are never approached without 
reverence ; the possessor has a dignity 
in himself that checks the haughtiness 
of the arrogant, that silences the petu- 
lance of pride and self-conceit, that stills 
the noise and giddy mirth of the young, 
and communicates to all around a xo- 
briety of mien and aspect. A grievous 
offender is seldom without dread; his 
guilty conscience pictures every thing 
as the instrument of vengeance, and 
every person as denouncing his merited 
sentence. The solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should be early taught 
to have a certain degree of reverence for 
the Bible as a book, in distinction from 
all other books. 
It were endless tocnumerate al] the passages, both 
in the sacred und profane writers, which establish the .. 
general sentiment of mankind concerning the inse- 


parable uuion of a sacred and reverential awe with 
our ideas of the Divinity. Burke. 


1f the voice of universal nature, the experience of 
all ages, the light of reason, and the immediate evi- 
dence of my senses, cannot awake me to a depend- 
ence upon my God, a reverence for his religion, and 
an humble opinion of myself, what a lost creature 
am I} CUMBERLAND, 


To Phabus next my trembling steps be led, 
Full of religious duubts and awful dread. Dryven, 


AWKWARD, CLUMSY. 


AWKWARD, in Saxon ceweyd, 
compounded of @ or a adversative, and 
ward, from the Teutonic wahren to see 
or look, that is, lookirig the opposite 
way, or being in an opposite direction, 
as toward signifies looking the same 


AWKWARD. 


way, or being in the same direction. 
CLUMSY, from the same source as 
clump and lump, in German lumpitsch, 
denotes the quality of heaviness and 
unseemliness. 

‘These epithets denote what is contrary 
to rule and order, in form or manner. 
Awkward respects outward deportment ; 
clumsy the shape and make of the 
object : a person has an awkward gait, 
is clumsy in his whole person. Awh- 
wurdness is the consequence of bad 
education ; clumsiness is mostly a na- 
tural defect. Young recruits are awk- 
wurd in marching, and clumsy in their 
manual exercise. 

They may be both employed figu- 
ratively in the same sense, and soime- 
times in relation to the same objects : 
when speaking of awkward contrivances, 
or clumsy contrivances, the latter ex- 
presses the idea more strongly than the 
furiner. 


Montaigne had many awkward imitators, who, 
under the notion of writing with the fire and freedom 
of this lively old Gascon, have fallen into confused 
tha;sodies and uninteresting eyotisms. Warton. 

All the operations of the Greeks in sailing were 
clumy aud unskilful Rouexrtaon, 


AWKWARD, CROSS, UNTOWARD, 
CROOKED, FROWARD, PERVERSE. 


AWKWARD, ». Awkward. CROSS, 
from the noun cross, implies the quality 
of being like a cross. UNTOWARD 
signifies the reverse of toward (v. dwk- 
ward). CROOKED signifies the qua- 
lity of resembling acrook, FROWARD, 
that is, from ward, signifies running a 
contrary direction. PERVERSE, La- 
tin perversus, participle of perverio, 
compounded of per and verto, signifies 
turned aside, 

Awkward, cross, untoward, and 
crooked, are used as epithets in relation 
to the events of life or the disposition of 
the mind; froward and perverse re- 
spect ae the dispusition of the mind. 
Awkward circumstances are apt to 
embarrass ; cross circumstances to pain ; 
crooked and untowurd circumstances 
to defeat. What is crvoked springs 
from a perverted judgment; what is 
untoward is independent of human con- 
trol. In our intercourse with the world 
there are always little awkward inci- 
dents arising, which a person’s good 
sense and good nature will enable him 
to pass.over without disturbing the har- 
mony of society. It is the lot of every 
one in his passage through life to meet 


AWKWARD. L18 
with cross accidents that are calculated 
to rufiie the temper; but he proves 
himself to be the wisest whose serenity 
is not so easily disturbed. A crooked 
policy obstructs the prosperity of indi- 
viduals, as well as of states. Many 
men are destined to meet with severe 
trials in the frustration of their dearest 
hopes, by numberless untoward eventsa 
which call forth the exercise of pa- 
tience; in this case the Christian can 
prove to himself and others the infinite 
value of his faith and doctrine. 


It is an awkward thing fora man to print in ce- 
fence of his own work against a chimera: you know 
not who or what you fight against. Pork, 


Some are indeed stopped in their career by a 
sudden shock of calamity, or divertea to a different 
direction py the cruss impulse of momeyiony passion. 

OHNSON, 


He (Robert Dudley, Earlof Leicester), by varivus 
un‘oward circumstances, was denied legitimacy and 
his paternal estate. PRNNANT. 


Hrerilia thos erGehed paras uatiie'a Laie 
Mi.ton 
When used with regard to the dis- 
position of the mind, awkward expresses 
less than froward, and frowurd less 
than perverse. Awkwardness is an 
habitual frailty of temper; it includes 
certain weaknesses and particularities, 
pertinaciously adhered to: crossness is 
a partial irritation resulting from the 
state of the humours, physical and 
mental. Jrowarduess and perversity 
lie in the will: a /roward temper is 
capricious; it wills or wills not to 
please itself without regard to others. 
Perversity lies deeper ; taking root in 
the heart, it assumes the shape of ma- 
lignity: a perverse temper is really 
wicked ; it likes or dislikes by the rule 
of contradiction to another's will. Un- 
towardness lies in the principles ; it runs 
counter to the wishes and counsels of 
another. Anawkwurd temper is con- 
nected with self-sufficiency; it shelters 
itself under the sanction of what is ap- 
parently reasonable ; it requires manage- 
ment and indulgence in dealing with it. 
Crossness and frowardness are peculiar 
to children ; indiscriminate indulgence 
of the rising will engenders those dis- 
eases of the mind which, if fostered too 
long in the breast, become incorrigible 
by any thing but a powerful sense of 
religion. Perverstty is, however, but too 
commonly the result of a vicious habit, 
which embitters the happiness of all 
who have the misfortune of coming in 
collision with it. Untowurdness is also 
another fruit of these evil tempers. A 
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froward child becomes an untoward 
youth, who turns a deaf ear to all the 
admonitions of an afflicted parent. 


A kind constant friend 
To all that regularly offend, 
Hut was 79 anime and awkward 
To all that interlop'd and hawker'd. 


Christ had to deal with a most ustoward and 
# stubborn generation. Bra. 


To fret and repine at every disappointment of our 


wishes is to dlscwver the temper of froward mn Aseria 
LAIR, 


Hupisras. 


Interference of interest, or perrersity of disposi- 
tion, may occasionally lead indisiduals to oppose, 
even ty hate, the upright and the good, LAIR, 


AXIOM, MAXIM, APHORISM, 
APOPHTHEGM, SAYING, ADAGE, 
PROVERB, BY-WORD, SAW. 


AXIOM, in French artome, Latin 
axctoma, comes from the Greek aztow to 
think worthy, signifying the thing 
valued. MAXIM, in French maaine, 
in Latin mazvimus the greatest, siv- 
nifies that which is most important. 
APHORISM, from the Greek agopis- 
poc o short sentence, and agopitw to 
distinguish, signifles that which is set 
apart. APOPHTHEGM, in Greck 
aropbeypa, from arog@eyyopat to speak 
wintedly, signifies a pointed saying. 

AYING signifies literally what is 
suid, that is, said habitually, ADAGE, 
in Latin adagtum, probably compounded 
of ad and ayo, signifies that which is fit 
to be acted upon. PROVERB, in 
French proverbe, Lutin proverbium, 
compounded of pro and verbum, sig- 
nifies that expression which stands tor 
something particular. BY-WORD sig- 
nifies a word by the by, or by the 
way, in the course of conversation. 
SAW is but a variation of say, put for 
saying. 

A given sentiment conveyed in a spe- 
cific sentence, or form of expression, is 
the common idea included in the signi- 
fication of these terms. The axiom is a 
truth of the first value; a self-evident 
proposition which is the basis of other 
truths. A martm is a truth of the 
first moral importance for all practical 
‘purposes. An aphorism is a truth set 
apart for its pointedness and excellence. 

pophihegm is, in respect to the an- 
cients, what saying is in regard to the 
moderns: it is a pointed sentiment pro- 
nounced by an individual, and adopted 
by others. 4 
vulgar sayings, the former amon 
ancients, the latter among the moderns. 


e and proverd are ~ 


AXIOM. 


The by word is acasual saying, origi- 
nating in some local circumstance. The 
saw, which is a barbarous corruption of 
saying, isthe saying formerly current 
among the ignorant, ; 

Axioms are in science what maxime 
are in morals; self-evidence is an es- 
sential characteristic in both; the aziom 
presents itself in so simple and unde- 
niable a form to the understanding as 
to exclude doubt, and the necessity for 
reasoning. The muzim, though not so 
definite in its expression as the arivm, 
is at the same time equally parallel to 
the mind of man, and of such general 
applicatiun that it is acknowledged by 
all moral agents who are susceptible of 
moral truth; it comes home to the 
common sense of all mankind. ‘“* Things 
that are equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to each other,"“—“* Two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same time,” are aztoms in 
mathematics and metaphysics. “ Virtue 
is the true source of happiness,"“—“ The 
happiness of man is the end of civil 
government,” are arioms in ethics and 
politics. “ To erris human, to forgive 
divine,"“—“ When our vices leave us, 
we flatter oursclves that we leave them," 
are among the number of mazxtme. 
Between arioms and maxims there is 
this obvious difference to be observed : 
that the former ure unchangeable both 
in matter and manner, and admit of 
little or no inercase in number; but the 
latter may vary with the circumstances 
of human life, and admit of considerable 
extension, 

Those authors ure to be read at schools, that sup- 


ply most arioms of prudence, most principles of 
morai truth, JOHNSON, 


It was my grandfather's mart, that a young maa 
seldum makes much money who is out of his time before 
two and twenty. JoHNSOM, 

An aphorism is a speculative prin- 
ciple either in science or morals, which 
is presented in a few words to the under- 
standing ; it is the substance of a doc- 
trine, and many aphortsms may contain 
the abstract of a science. Of this 
description are the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, and those of Lavater in phy 
siognomy. 

As this one aphorism, Jesus Christ is the Seu of God, 
is virtually and eminently the whole Gospel; sv to 
confess or deny it is virtually to embrace ur reject 
the whole round and series of Guspel truths 

, Sovurm. 

Sayings and apophthegme differ from 
the preceding, in as much as they always 
earry the mind back to the person 


AXIOM. 


speaking ; there is always one who says 
when there is a saytmg or an apophe 
thegm, and both acquire a value as much 
from the person who utters them, as 
from the thing that is uttered: when 
Leonidas was asked why brave men 
prefer honour to life, his answer became 
ana thegm ; namely, that they hold 
life by fortune, and honour by virtue: 
of this description are the apophthegms 
comprised by Plutarch, the sayings of 
Franklin's Old Richard, or those of Dr. 
Johnson: they are happy effusions of 
the mind which men are fond of trea- 
suring. 

It is remarkable that so near his time so much 
should be known of what Pope has written, and so 
little of what he bas said. One a thegm onl 
stunda upon reconl, When an objection rales) 
against his inscription for Shakspeare was defended 
by the authority of Patrick, he replied, that he would 
allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the mean- 
ing of a single word, but not of two words together. 

JOHNSON. 


The little and short sayings of wise and excellent 
men are of great value, hike the dust of gold or the 
least sparks of diamonds. TILLorsoN. 

The adage and proverb are habitual 
as well as general sayings, not repeated 
asthe sayings of one, but of all; not 
adopted fur the sake of the person, but 
for the sake of the thing ; and they have 
been used in all ages for the purpose of 
conveying the sense of mankind on 
ordinary subjects. The adage of former 
times is the proverb of the present times: 
if there be any difference between them, 
it lies in this, that the former are the 
fruit of knowledge and long experience, 
the latter of vulgar observations; the 
gdage is therefore more refined than the 
proverb. Adversity is our best teacher, 
according to the Greek e, “ What 
hurts us instructs us."—‘“ Old birds are 
not to be caught with chaff" is a vulgar 
proverb, 

It is in praise and commendation of men, as it is 


in gettings and gains: the proverd is true that light 
gaius make heavy purses; for light gains come thick, 


whereas great come now and then. Bacow. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'st much, 

But art not able to keep touch, 

Mira de lente, as ‘tis I, the adage, 

Id est, to make a leck a cabbage. Butez. 


By-words rarely contain any im- 
portant sentiment; they mostly consist 
of familiar similes, nick-names, and the 
like, as the Cambridge dy-word of 
“ Hobson's choice,” signifying that or 
none: the name of Nazarene was a 
by-word among the Jews, for a Chris- 
tian. A saw is vulgar in form, and 
vulgar in matter: it is the partial saying 
of particular neighbourhoods, originating 


BABBLE. 


in ignorance and superstition: of this 
description are the sayings which attri- 
bute particular properties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women's sayings. 


I knew a pretty young girl in a country village, 
who, creriond of Bet iantaraien, became i ielelon 
phe ened rogue in the parish, who was ignorant of 
all things but fawning. Thus Isaac extols her out of 
a quartern of cut and dry evory day she lives; and 
though the young wuman ie really handsome, sheand 
her beauty are become a by-word, and all the country 
round sho is called nuthing but /saac's best Firginia. 

ARSBUTHNOT. 
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Ifwe meet this dreadful and portentous energy 
with poor common-place proccedings, with trivial 
masims, paltry old saws, with doubts, fears, and sus- 
picions; down we go to the bottom of the abyss, and 
nothing short of Omnipotence can save us. BURKE. 


B. 


TO BABBLE, CHATTER, CHAT, 
PRATTLE, PRATE. 


BABBLE, in French bdabtller, pro- 
bably receives its origin from the Tower 
of Babel, when the confusion of tongues 
took place, and men talked unintelli- 
pibly to each other. CHATTER, 
CHAT, is in French caque?, low German 
tutern, high German schnattern, Latin 
blatero, Hebrew bata. PRATTLE, 
PRATE, in low German praten, is pro- 
bably connected with the Greek gpagw 
to speak. 

All these terms mark a superfluous 
or improper use of speech: bubble and 
chatter are onomatopcias drawn from 
the noise or action of speaking; 4ab- 
bling denotes rapidity of speech, which 
renders it unintelligible; hence the 
term is applied to all who make use of 
many words to no purpose: chatter is 
an imitation of the noise of speech pro- 
perly applied to magpies or parrots, and 
figuratively to a corresponding vicious 
mode of speech in human beings. The 
vice of babbling is most commonly at- 
tached to men, that of chattering to 
women : the babbler talks much to im- 
press others with his self-importance; 
the chatterer is actuated by self-conceit, 
and a desire to display her volubility - 
the former cares not whether he is 
understood : the latter cares not if she 
be but heard. Chatting is harmless, 
if not respectable: the winter's fire-side 
invites neighbours to assemble and chat 
away many an hour which might other- 
wise hang heavy on hand, or be spent 
less inoffensively : chatitng is the prac- 
tice of adults; prattling and prating 

52 
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that of children, the one innocently, the 
other impertinently: the. pratiling of 
vabes has an interest for every feeling 
mind, but for parents it is one of their 
highest. enjoyments; prating, on the 
contrary, is the consequence of ignorance 
and childish assumption : a prattler has 
all the unaffected gaiety of an uncon- 
taminated mind; a prater is forward, 
obtrusive, and ridiculous. 

To stand up and ‘babble 'oa crowd in an ale-house, 


till silence is commanded by the stroke of a hammer, 


ie as low ap ambition as can taint the human mind. 
HaWkKKsWORTH, 


Some birds there are «ho, prone to noise, 
Ave hir'd to silence wisdam's voice ; 

And, akil)'"d te chatter ont the hour, 

Rise by their emptiness to power. 


Sumetimes | dress, with women sit, 
Aud chat away the gloomy fit. 


Now blows the surly north, an@ chills throughout 
The stif'ning regions; while by stronver charms 
Than Ciree ec or, or fell Medea brew'd, 

Each brook that wont to pra éle to its banks 


Moore. 


GREEN. 


Lies all bestil'd. ARMSTRONG, 
My prudent counsels prop the state; 
Magples wee never nown to prate, Moour. 


BACK, BACKWARD, BEHIND. 


BACK and BACKWARD are used 
only as adverbs: BEHIND either as 
au adverb or a preposition. To go back 
ur backward, to yo behind or behind 
the wall. Bark denotes the situation 
of being, and the direction of going ; 
6uckward simply the manner of going: 
a person stands back, who does not wish 
to be in the way; he goes backward 
when he does not wish to turn his back 
to an object, Hack marks simply the 
situation of a place, deAtad the situation 
uf one object with regard to another: 
u person stands back, who stands in the 
back part of any place; he stands be- 
Aid, who has any one in the front of 
hin: the duck is opposed to the front, 
behind to before. 

So rag'd Tydides, boundless in his ire, 
Drove armies back, aud made all Troy retire. Porn. 


Whence many wearied ere they had o’erpass'd 

The widdle stream (for they in vain have tried ), 

Ayain return’d astounded and aghast, 

No ouo regardtul look would ever backward cast. 
Gitpert Was. 


Forth flew this hated fiend, the child of Rome, 

Driv'n to the verge of Albion, lingered there: 

Then, with her James receding, cast bedini 

One angry frown, and sought more servile climes. 
SHENSTONE on CRUELTY. 


BAD, WICKED, EVIL. 


BAD, in Saxon bad, baed, in German 
608, probably connected with the Latin 
fue worse, and the Hebrew bosch. 
ICKED is probably changed from 


BADLY. | : 


witched or bewitched, that is, possessed 
with an evil spirit. Bad respects moral 
and physical qualities in general ; 
wicked only moral qualities. EVIL, in 
German tebel, from the Hebrew chebel 
pain, signifies that which is the prime 
cause of pain; evil therefore, in its full 
extent, comprehends both dadness and 
wickedness. “ 

Whatever offends the taste and sen- 
timents of a rational being is bad: food 
is bad when it disagrees with the con- 
stitution ; the air is bad which has any 
thing in it disagreeable to the senses or 
hurtful to the body; books are bad 
which only inflame the imagination or 
the passions. Whatever is wtcked 
offends the moral principles of a rationa: 
agent: any violation of the law is 
wicked, as law is the support of human 
society ; an act of injustice or spear is 
wicked, as it opposes the will of God 
and the feelings of humanity. Evt/ is 
either moral or natural, and may be 
applied to every object that is contrary 
to youd; but the term is employed only 
for that which is in the highest degree 
bad or wicked. 

When used in relation to persons, 
both refer to the morals, but dadis more 
general than wicked: a bad man is one 
who is generally wanting in the per- 
formance of his duty ; a wtcked man is 
one who is charzeable with actual 
violations of the law, human or divine ; 
such an one has an ev?? mind. A bad 
character is the consequence of immoral 
conduct; but no man has the character 
of being wtcked who has not been guilty 
of some known and flagrant vices: the 
inclinations of the best are evtd at cer- 
tain times. 


Whatever we may pretend, as to our belief, it is 
the strain of our actions that must show whether our 
principles have been good or bad. Bair. 


For when th’ impenitent and wicked die, 

Londed with crimes and infamy; 

If any sense at that sad time remaina, 

They feel amazing terror, mighty pains. Pomragt. 


And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d erii, is no more; 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all THOMSON, 


BADLY, ILL. : 


BADLY, in the manner of bad, 
(v. Bad.) ILL, in Swedish tii, Ice- 
landic t2éur, Danish 12/, &c., is supposed 
by Adelung, and with some degree of 

ustice, not to be a contraction of evil, 
ut to spring from the same root as the 
Greek ovdoc destructive, and odAve to 
destroy. 


BAFFLE. 


These terms are both employed to 
modify the actions or qualities of a 
but dad.y is always annexed to the 
action, and #4 to the quality: as to do 
any thing Sadly, the thing is badly done, 
an iii-judged scheme, an ¢//-contrived 
measure, an #//-disposed person. 


TO BAFFLE, DEFEAT, DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. | 


BAFFLE, in French baffer, from 
buffle an ox, signifies to lead by the 
nose as an ox, that is, to amuse or dis- 
appoint. DEFEAT, in Frencly défazt, 
participle of défatre, is compounded of 
the privative de and futre to do, signify- 
ing toundo. DISCONCERT is com- 
pounded of the privative ds and concert, 
signifying to throw out of concert or 
harmony, to put into disorder. CON- 
FOUN b, in French confondre, is com- 
pounded of con and jondre to melt or 
mix tozether in general disorder. 

When applied tothe derangement of 
the mind or rational faculties, baffle and 
defeat respect the powers of argument, 
disconcert and confound the thoughts 
and feelings: baffe expresses less than 
defeat; disconcert less than confound : 
a person is baffled in argument who is 
for the time discomposed and silenced 
by the superior address of his opponent ; 
he is defeated in argument if his oppo- 
nent has altogether the advantage of 
him in strength of reasoning and just- 
ness of sentiment: a person is discon- 
certed who loses his presence of mind 
for a moment, or has his feelings any 

ay discomposed; he is confounded 
when the powers of thought and con- 
sciousness become torpid or vanish. A 
superior command of language or a 
particular degree of effrontery will fre- 
quently enable a person to baffle one 
who is advocating the cause of truth: 
ignorance of the subject, or a want of 
ability, may occasion a man to be de- 
Jeated by his adversary, even when he 
is supporting a good cause: assurance 
8 requisite to prevent any one from 
being dtsconcerted who 1s suddenly 
detected in any disgraceful proceeding : 
hardened effrontery sometimes keeps 
the daring villain from being confounded 
by any events, however awful. 


When the mind has brought itself to close think- 
ing, it may goon roundly. Every abstruse problem, 
every intrirate question, wil] not bafie, discourage, 
or break it. KE, 


He that could withstand conscience is frighted at 


iafamy, and shame prevails when reason is defi uted. 
JOR MSOR. 


She looked in the glass while she was speaking to 
me, and without any confusion adjusted her tucker: 
whe seemed rather plensed than disconcerted at being 
regarded with earnestness, Hawk xsworrn, 


I could not help inquiring of the clerks if they 
knew this lady, and was greatly cusfuunded when 
they told me with an air of secrecy that she was my 
cdusin’s mistress. Hawxkswoatn, 

When applied to the derangement of 
plans, bafie expresses less than defeat ; 
defeat less than confound; and discon- 
cert less than all. Obstinacy, perse- 
verance, skill, or art, dqffes ; superior 
force defeats ; awkward circumstances 
disconcert ; the visitation of God con- 
Sounds. When wicked men strive to 
obtain their ends, it is a happy thing if 
their adversaries have sufficient skill 
and address to dafie all their arts, and 
sufficient power to defeat all their pro- 
jects; but sometimes when our best 
endeavours fail in our own behalf, the 
devices of men are confounded by the 
interposition of heaven, It frequently 
happens even in the common transac- 
tions of life that the best schemes are 
disconcerted by the trivial casualties of 
wind and weather. The obstinacy of a 
disorder may baffe the skill of the phy- 
sician ; the inaprudence of the patient 
may defeat the object of his preserip- 
tions: the unexpected arrival of a 
superior may discuncert the unauthor- ° 
ized plan of thuse who are subordinate : 
the miraculous destruction of his army 
confounded the project of the king of 
Assyria. 

Now, shepherds! to your helpless charge be kind, 


Baffle the raging year, aud ll their pens 
Wath food at will. 


He finds himself naturally to dread a superior 


being that can defeat ull his designs and disappoint 
ali his hopes, TILLorson. 


THomeon. 


Tn aping this faculty I have seen him disconcerted, 
when he would fain have been thought a man of 
pleasantry, Moupiy. 


So spake the Sen of God, and Satan stood 


Awhile as mute, ¢ mfuundied what to say. Mitrom. 


BAND, COMPANY, CREW, GANG, 


BAND, in French bande, in German, 
&e. band, frum binden to bind, signifies 
the thing bound. COMPANY, ». To 
accompany. CREW, from the French 
cru, participle of crottre, and the Latin 
cresco to grow or gather, signifies the 
thing eda or formed into a mass, or 
assembly. GANG, in Saxon, German, 
&c. gang a walk, from gehen to go, Big- 
nifies a body going the same way. — 

All these ferms denote a small asgso- 
ciation for a particular object : a band is 
an association where men are bound to 


iis BANE. 

ether by some strong obligation, whe- 
ther taken in a good or bad sense, as a 
band of soldiers, a bund of robbers. A 
company marks an association for con- 
venience without any particular obliga- 
tion, as a company of travellers, a co7f#- 
pany of strolling players. Crew marks 
an association collected together by some 
external power, or by coincidence of 
plan and motive: in the former case it 
is used for a ship's crew; in the latter 
and bad sense of the word it is em- 
ployed for any number of evil-minded 
persons met together from diflerent 
quarters, and co-operating for some bad 
purpose. Gung is used in a bad sense 
tor an axsuciation of thieves, murderers, 
und depredators in general; or in a 
technical sense fur those who work 
together, 


Behold a rhastly band, 
Each a torch in hin baud 

These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain, 


Inglorivus on the plain. Duy vrn, 


Coaucer supposes tn his prologue to his Tales thut 
a company of pilgsines going to Cauterbury assemble 
atau inu in Suuthwark, aud agree that for their 
common amusement on the road each of them shall 
tell at leastone tue in going to Canterbury, aud 
another in coming back frum theuce, Tyawhit, 


The clowns, 0 boist’rous, rude, ungovern'd crew, 
With furious haste to the loud summons flew. 


URYDEN, 
Others again who form a gang, 
Yet take due measures not to hang; 
(ny nnagazings their furces join, 
Hy legal methods tu purloin. MA.urt. 


BANE, PEST, RUIN. 


BANE, in its proper sense, is the 
name of a poisonous plant. PEST, in 
French peste, Latin pestis a placue, 
trom pastum participle of pusco to teed 
upon or consume. KUIN, in French 
rutne, Latin rutna, from ruo to rush, 
signifies the falling into a ruin, or the 
cause of ruin. 

These terms borrow their figurative 
signification from three of the greatest 
evils in the world; namely, poison, 
plague, and destruction. Hane is said 
of things only; pest of persons only: 
whatever produces a deadly corruption 
is the bane ; whoever is as obnoxious as 
the plague is a pest : luxury is the dane 
of civil society; gaming is the dune of 
all youth; sycophants are the pests of 
society, Autn comprehends more than 
either dane or pest, thesg latter being 
comparatively partial mischiefs, but 
ruin extends to every part of that 
which it affects. 
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Piere'd through the dauntless heart thea tumble: 
slain, 
And from his fatal courage finds his base. 


First dire Chimera's conquest was enjoin'd, 
This pest be slaughter’d (tor he read the skies}, 
Aud trusted heaven’s informing prodigies. UPE 
Be this, O mother! your religious care, 

1 go to rouse soft Paris to the war. 

Oh! would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace. 
That pest of Truy, that ruin of our race, 

Deep to the dark abyss might he descend, 


Troy yet should flourish, and my sorrows end. « 
Popg. 


Fork, 


TO BANISH, EXILE, EXPEL. 


BANISH, in French banntr, Ger- 
man dannen, signifies to put out of a 
community by a ban or civil interdict, 
which was formerly either ecclesiastical 
or civil, EXILE, in French eztler, 
from the Latin exilium banishment, 
and exul/ an exile, compounded of extra 
and slum the soil, signifies to put away 
from one’s native soil or country. EX- 
PEL, in Latin expel/o, compounded of ex 
and pellu to drive, signifies to drive out. 

The idea of exclusion, or of a coercive 
removal from a place, is common to 
these terms: buntishment includes the 
removal from any place, or the prohi- 
bition of access tu any place, where one 
has been or whither one is in the habit 
of géing ; exile signifies the removal 
from one’s home: to ezile, therefore, is 
to banish, but to banish is not always 
tu evile: the Tarquins were banished 
from Rome never toreturn; Coriolanus 
was extled, or driven from his home, 
Banishment follows from a decree of 
Justice ; exile either by the necessity of 
circumstances or an order of authority ; 
buntshment is a disgraceful punishment 
inflicted by tribunals upon delinquents ; 
exile ig a disgrace incurred without dis- 
honour: ertée removes us from our 
country ; banishment drives us from it 
ignominiously: it is the custom in 
Russia to danish offenders to Siberia ; 
Ovid was extled by an orderof Augustus. 
Banishment is an action, a compulsory 
exercise of power over another, which 
must be submitted to; eztle is a state 
into which we may go voluntarily : many 
Romans chose to go into ext/e rather 
than await the judgment of the people, 
by whom they might have been du- 
nished. Banishment and erpulston 
both mark a disgraceful and coercive 
exclusion, but dantshment is authori- 
tative ; it is a public act of government: 
erpulsion is simply coercive; it is the 
act of a private individual, or a small 
community. Banishment always sup- 
poses a removal to a distant spot, te 
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anotha: fand ; ulsion never reaches 
beyond a particular house o1 society : 
udston from the university, or any 
public school, is the necessary con- 
sequence of discovering a refractory 
temper, or a propensity to insubordi- 
nation. 
O banishment! Eternal banishment ! 


Ne‘er tu return! Must we ne'er meet again! 
My heart will break. OTWAYT. 


Arms, and the man I sing, wha, fore'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrvlentiny hate, 
Erpell'd and eril’d, lett the Trojan shore. Drvoen. 


The erpulsiun and escape of Hippias at length set 
Athens free. CoMBERLAND, 

Bantshment and erpulsion are like- 
wise used in a figurative sense, although 
exile is not: in this sense, bunishment 
marks a distant and entire removal ; 
expulsion a violent removal: we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain ; 
we expel that which is noxious. Hupes 
are buntshed from the mind when every 
prospect of success has disappeared ; 
fears are banished when they are alto- 
gether groundless; envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion, should be expelled 
from the mind as disturbers of its peace : 
harmony and good humour are best 
promoted by banishing from cenver- 
sation all subjects of difference in 
religion and politics; good morals re- 
quire that every unseemly word should 
be erpelled. 
If aweet content i< danish’d from my soul, 


Life grows a burden and a weight of woe. 
GENTLEMAN, 


In all the tottering imbecility of a sew govern. 
, ment, and with a parliament totally unmanageable, 
his Majesty (King William III.) persevered. He 
persevered to expel the fears of his people by his for- 
titude ; to steady their fickleness by his constancy. 
Burge. 


BARE, NAKED, ONCOVERED., 


BARE, in Saxon bare, German bar, 
Hebrew parah to lay bare, and dar 
pure. NAKED, like the Saxon naced, 
the low German naukt, &c., and the 
Latin nudus, is connected with or de- 
rived from the Armoric noas, Welsh 
.noeth, Irish nochta open, nochduighe 
naked, stripped, from nochduigham to 


aa 

are marks the condition of being 
without a particular covering; naked 
that of being without any covering; 
bare is therefore often substituted for 
naked, toa certain degree: we speak 
of bare-headed, bare-foot, to expose the 
bare arm; buta figure is naked, or the 
body is naked. 
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Though the Lords used to be covered whilst the 
Commons were bare, yet the Commons would not be 
dare before the Scottish commissioners; and so nune 
were covered. Crargnpon. 


Benoe nie cbt aang that now 
Must suffer change — 
As father of his fumily he clad 
Their nakedness with skius of beasts. -Mirton 
When applied to other objects, dare 
conveys the idea of a particular want; 
naked of a general want: as the dure 
ground, bure walls, a bure house, where 
the idea of want in a certain particular 
is strongly conveyed; but naked walls, 
naked fields, a naked appearance, de- 
note the absence of covering that is 
usual or general: dare in this sense is 
frequently followed by the object that 
is wanted ; nuked is mostly employed as 
an adjunct: a tree is dare of leaves ; 
this constitutes it a naked tree. 


The story of Eueas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was very dare of circumstances, ADDISON. 


Why turn’st thon from me? I’m aluno already ; 
Methinks 1] stand upon a naked beach, 
Sighing to winds, and to the seas complaining. 
Otway. 
They preserve the same analogy in 
their flzurative application: a dare suf- 
ficiency is that which scarcely suffices ; 
the naked truth is that which has 
nothing about it to intercept the view of 
it from the mind. 


Christ and the Apostles did most earnestly incul- 
cate the belief of his Godhead, and accepted meu 


upon the bare acknowledgment of this. Sours. 

Phe truth appears so naked on my side, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 
SHAKSPFARR. 


Naked and uncovered bear a strong 
resemblance to each other; to be naked 
is, in fact, to have the body uncovered, 
but many things are uncovered which 
are not naked: nothing is said to be 
naked but what in the nature of things, 
or according to the usages of men, 
ought to be covered; every thing is 
uncovered from which the covering is 
removed. According to our natural sen- 
timents of decency or our acquired sen- 
timents of propriety, we expect to see 
the naked body covered with clothing ; 
the naked tree covered with leaves ; the 
naked walls covered with paper or paint ; 
and the naked country covered with 
verdure or habitations: on the other 
hand, plants are left uncovered.to re- 
ceive the benefit of the sun or rain; 
furniture or articles of use or necessity 
are left uncovered to suit the conve- 
nience of the user; or a person may be 
uncovered, in the sense of bare-headed, 
on certain occasions; so in the mural 
application, what is naked is without the 
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ordinary or necessary appendage; what 
is wncovered is simply without any 
covering. 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness 


at the hands of men, saving ouly a saked belief, for 
hope and charity we may nut exclude. Hooxsx. 


In the eye of that Supreme Being to whom our 
whole internal frame is uxcovered, dispositions hold 
the place of actions. Bain. 


BARE, SCANTY, DESTITUTE. 


BARE, v. Bare, nuked. SCANTY, 
from to scant, signifies the quality of 
acunting: scant is most probably 
changed from the Latin scindo to clip 
or cut. DESTITUTE, in Latin des- 
fitutus, participle of destrtuo, com- 
pounded of de privative and statuo to 
appoint or provide for, signifies unpro- 
vided for or wanting. 

All these terms denote the absence or 
privation of some necessary. Bure and 
scanty have a relative sense: bure re- 
spects what serves for ourselves ; scant 
that which is provided by others. 
subsistence is bare, a supply is scanty. 
An imprudent person will estimate as a 
dure competence what would supply an 
economist with superfluities. A hungry 
person will consider as a scanty allow- 
ance what would more than suffice for a 
moderate eater. 


Wore it for the glory of God that the clergy should 
be left as bare asthe Apostles when they had neither 
scrip nor atafl, God would, I hope, endue them with 
the self-sume affection, Hoorra, 


So soanty is our present allowance of happiness, 
that in many situations life could searcely be sup- 
ported, if hope were not allowed tu relieve the pre- 
sent hour by pleasures borrowed from the fature, 


JuHNSON, 

Bare is said of those things which be- 

long to our corporeal sustenance ; deséi- 

tute is said generally of whatever one 

wants. A person is dare of clothes or 

money ; he is destitute of friends, of re- 
sources, or of comforts. 


Destitute of that faithful guide, the compass, the 
ancients had ov other method of regulating their 


cuurse than by observing the sun and stars. 
RosERtson. 


BARE, MERE. 


BARE, v. Bare, naked. MERE, 
in Latin merus mere, properly solus 
alone, from the Greek pepw to divide, 
signifies separated from others. 

‘ Bare is used in a positive sense: mere 

negatively. The dare recital of some 
events brings tears. The mere circum- 
stance of receiving favours ought not to 
bind any B lr to the’ opinions of 
another. The dare idea of being in the 
company of a murderer is apt to awaken 
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horror in the mind. The mere attend 
ance at a place of worship is the smallest 
part of a Christian's duty. 


Christ and the Apostles did most earnestly incol- 
cate the belief of his Godhead, and accepted men 
upon the bare acknowledgment of this. SoutH, 

I would aavise every man, who would not appear 
in the world a mere scholar or philosopher, to muke 


himself master of the sucial virtue of complaisance. 
Appison, 


BASE, VILE, MEAN 


BASE, in French bas low, from the 
Latin basts the foundation or lowest 
part. VILE, in French v#?, Latin vilts, 
Greek gaudog, worthless, of no account. 
MEAN and MIDDLE both come from 
the Latin medius, which signifies mo- 
derate, not elevated, of little value. 

Buse is a stronger term than vile, and 
vilethan mean. Base marks a high degree 
of moral turpitude: vile and mean de- 
note in different degrees the want of all 
that can be valued or esteemed. What is 
base excites our abhorrence, what is vide 
provokes disgust, what is mean awakens 
contempt. Buse is opposed to magna- 
nimous; w/e to noble; mean to gene- 
rous. Ingratitude is base; it does vio- 
lence to the best affections of our nature : 
flattery is vile; it violates truth in the 
grossest manner for the lowest pur- 
poses of gain: compliances are mean 
which are derogatory to the rank, dig- 
nity, or responsibility of the individual.’ 
The more elevated a person's rank, the 
greater is his daseness who abuses his 
influence to the injury of those who 
repose confidence in him. The lower 
the rank of the individual and the more 
atrocious his conduct, the viler is his 
character. The more respectable the 
station of the person and the more ex- 
tended his wealth, the greater is his 
meanness when he descends to prac- 
tices fitted only for his inferiors. The 
schoolmaster of Falerii was guilty of 
the dasest treachery in surrendering his 
helpless charge to the enemy: the Ro- 
man general, therefore, with true noble- 
ness of mind, treated him as a vile ma- 
lefactor. Sycophants are in the habit 
of practising every mean artifice to 
obtain favour. 


Scorns the base earth and crowd below, 


And with a svaring wing still mounts on high. 
REECH. 


That all the petty kings him envied, 

And worshipp’d be like him and deified 
Of courtly syconhants and caitiffs vile. 
Gropert Wrer. 


There is hardly a spirit upon earth so mera acd 
contracted as io ceutre all regards on its own inte. 
rest exclusive of the rest of mankind, Bravery 


BATTLE. 


BATTLE, COMBAT, ENGAGEMENT, 
ACTION. 


. BATTLE, in French detaslle, comes 
from the Latin datuo, Hebrew abat to 
beat, signifying a beating. COMBAT 
signifies literally a battle one with the 
other. ENGAGEMENT signifies the 
act of being engaged or occupied in a 
contest. ACTION, the state of acting 
and being acted upon by the way of 
fighting. 

Battle is a general term ; combat, en- 
gagement, and action, are particular 
terms, having a modified signification. 
Buttle, as an act of fighting, may be 
ap;lied to whut takes place either be- 
tween bodies or individuals, ‘as the 
battles between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, or between Cesur and 
Pompey ; combat applies only to what 
tukes place between individuals, as the 
combat between the Horatii and the 
Curiatii. HAattle istaken for that which 
is premeditated and prepared, as battles 
between armies always are ; combats are 
frequently accidental, if not unexpected, 
as the combats of Hercules, or the com- 


- but between Menelaus and Paris. 


Pd 


A battle bloody fought, 


Where darkness und surprise made conquest cheap. 
Dayven, 


The most curious reason of all (for the wager of 
battle) is givenin the Mirror, thatit is allowable upou 
warrant of the combat be.ween David, for the people 
of Israel of the one party, and Goliah, for the Philis. 
tines, of the other party. BLACKSTONE. 

Battle and combat are ,taken for the 
act of fighting generally ; engagement 
aud action are seldom used in any other 
acceptation. Hatile in this case 1s 
taken without any qualification of time, 
circumstances, or manner, as armed for 
buttle, wager of battle, and the like; 
combat refers to the act of individuale 
fighting with one another: to challenge 
to single combat, the combat was obsti- 
nate and blouly: engagement and 
actton, which are properly abstract and 
general terms to denote engaging and 
acting, but here limited to the act of 
fighting, have always a -reference to 
something actually passing or described 
as passing, and are therefore confined to 
descriptions, as in describing what passes 
during the engagement or action, or the 
number of engagements or actions, in 
which an individual is present or takes 
apart. It is reported of the German 
women, that whenever their husbands 
went to battle they used to go into the 
thickest of the combat to carry them 
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provisions, or dress their wounds; and 
that sometimes they would take part in 


the engagement. 


I have not disposed my materials to abide the 
test of a captious controveray, but of a sober ond 
even forgiving «examination; they ure not armed at 
all points for battle, but dressed to visit those who 
are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth. 

Kurxr, 


This brave man, with long resistance, 
Held the combat doubtful, 


The Emperor of Morocco commanded his princi- 
pal officers, that if he died during the engagement, 
they should conceal his death from the sala 

DDISON. 


Rows. 


Dreading they might be attacked before they 
could be prepared for action, they pleasantly said to 
an Enylish gentleman, then prisoner un board, * We 
have received an invitation from the admical to dine 
with him to-day, but it must have been your admiral, 
not our own,” CLARKE, 


TO BE, EXIST, SUBSI8T. 


BE, with its inflections, is to be traced 
through the Northern and Oriental 
languages to the Hebrew Aovuk to be, 
EXIST, in French eriséer, Latin extsto, 
compounded of e or ex and sisio, sig- 
nifies to place or stand by itself or of 
itself. From this derivation of the latter 
verb arises the distinction in the use of 
the two words. The former is applicable 
either to the accidents of things, or to 
the substances or things themselves ; 
the latter only to substances or things 
that stand or exist of themselves. .We 
say of qualities, of forms, of actions, of 
arrangement, of movement, and of 
every different relation, whether real, 
ideal, or qualificative, that they are; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, and 
of all substances, that they exist. Man 
7s man, and will 6¢ man under all cir- 
cumstances and changes of life: he 
ezists under every known climate and 
variety of heator cold in the atmosphere. 

\f, previous to the pain, I do not feel any actual 
pleasure, I have no reason to judge that any such 


thing exists; siuce pleasure is only pleasure as it is 
felt. Uoaxr. 


When the soul is freed from all eyo alliance, 
then it truly extséts. Huanes after XENoPHON. 


Being and existence as nouns have 
this farther distinction, that the former 
is employed not only to designate the 
abstract action of being, but is meta- 
phorically employed for the sensible 
object that te; the latter is confined 
altogether to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human beings; beings 
animate or inanimate; the Supreme: 
Being : buf of the existence of a God ; 
existence of innumerable worlds; the 
existence of evil. | 
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Kristence is w blessing to those bein js only who 
ais endiuwed with perception, and is iv a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any further than as 
it is subserviont to beings which are conscious of 
their existence. Appison. 

Being may in some cases be indif- 
ferently employed for extetence, par- 
ticularly in the grave style: when 
speaking of animate objects, as the being 
vf a God; our frail being; and when 
qualified in a compound form is prefer- 
uble, as our well-being. 

How drendful is the condition of that creature 


who is valy eeusitle of the being of his Creator by 
what he suffers from him { Anntson, 


He does not understand either vice or virtue who 
will not alluw that life without the rules of murality 
ina wayward and uneasy beiny. STKELE. 

SUBSIST is properly a species of 
existing ; from ne Latin prepositive 
sub, signifying for a time, it denotes 
temporary or partial extstence. Every 
thing eatsts by the creative and pre- 
servative power of the Almighty; that 
which subsists depends for its exist- 
ence upon the chances and changes 
of life. To exist therefore designates 
simply the event of being or exist- 
ing; to subsist conveys the accessory 
ideas of the mode and duration of 
extsting, Man ertsts while the vital 
or spiritual part of him remains; he 
subsists by what he obtains to support 
life. Friendships exts¢ in the world, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of self- 
ishness; but they cannot subsist for 
any length of time between individuals 
in whom this base temper prevails. 

He only Property extats whose existence is entirely 
preacnt; that is, in other words, who erisfs in the 


most perfect nanner, and iv such w manner as we 
have no idea of. ApDpISON. 


Yorlorn of thee, 
Whither shall 1 betake me ? where subsist f 
Miron. 


TO BE, BECOME, GROW. 


BE, v. To be, ertst. BECOME 
signifies to come to be, that is, to be in 
course of time. GROW comes from 
the same root as the Latin crevt, perfect 
of cresco to increase or grow. 

Be is positive; become is relative: a 
person ts what he ¢s without regard to 
what he was; he becomes that which 
he was not before. We judge of a man 
by what he ts, but we cannot judge of 
Ihim as to what he will berome: this 

ear he ¢s immoral and irreligious, but 
yy the force of reflection on himself he 
may become the contrary’ in another 
year. To become includes no idea of 
the mode or circumstance of its becom- 
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ing; to grow is to become by a gradual 
process: a man may becume a goud 
man from a vicious one, in consequence 
of a sudden action on his mind; but he 
growe in wisdom and virtue by means 
of an increase in knowledge and expe- 
rience, 
To be or notto be? that is the question. 
SHARSPEARE. 


About this time Savage's nurse, who had always . 
treated him as her own son, died; and it was natura! 
for him to take care of those effeets which by her 
death were, as be imayined, becume bis own. 

JOHNSON. 


Authors, like coins, gruw dear as they grow old. 
Popx. 


TO BEAR, YIELD. 


BEAR, in Saxon daran, old German 
beran, Latin pario, and Hebrew bara 
tocreate. YIELD, v. To afford. 

Bear conveys the idea of creating 
within itself; yte/d that of giving from 
itself. Animals dear their young ; in- 
animate objects yreld their produce. 
An apple-tree dears apples; the earth 
ytelds iruits. Bear marks properly the 
natural power of bringing forth some- 
thing of its own kind ; yield is said of 
the result or quantum brought forth: 
shrubs dear leaves, flowers, or berries, 
according to their natural properties ; 
flowers yteld seeds plentifully or other- 
wise, as they are favoured by circum- 
stances. 


No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware, 


For every sil shall ev'ry product bear, = Dryden. 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 

Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields, 

Nor any foreign carth of greater name, ch 
Can with sweet Italy couteud in fame. = Drypun, 


TO BEAR, CARRY, CONVEY, 
TRANSPORT. 


BEAR, from the sense of generating 
(v. To bear, yield), has derived that of 
retaining. CARRY comes immediately 
from car, churtot, &c., German karren, 
&c, signifying properly to move a thing 
from one place to another. CONVEY, 
in Latin conveho, is probably com- 
pounded of con and veho to carry with 
one. TRANSPORT, in French trans- 
porter, Latin transporto, compounded 
of trans over, and porto to carry, signifies 
to carry to a distance. 

To dear is simply to take the weight 
of any substance upon one’s self, or to 
have the object about one: to carry is 
to remove a body from the spot where it 
was: we always dear in carrying, but 
we do not always carry when we bear 
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Both may be applied to things as well 
ag persons: whatever receives the weight 
of any thing dears it; whatever is 
caused to move with any thing carries 
it. That which cannot be easily dorne 
must be burdensome to carry: in ex- 
tremely hot weather it is sometimes 
irksome to bear the weight even of 
one’s clothing: Virgil praises the pious 
Eneas for having carried his father on 
his shoulders in order to save him from 
the sacking of Troy. Weak people or 
weak things are not fit to bear heavy 
burdens: lazy people prefer to be carried 
rather than to carry any thing. 


Sreat Areithous, known from shore (o shore 


By the huge knotted iron mace he bore. Porr. 


A whale, besides those seas and oceans in the 
several vessely of his body which are tilled with in- 
numerable shoals of little animals, curries about 
him a whule world of inhabitants. ApbisoN, 


To bear is said either of persons or 
inanimate things, to curry in its proper 
application is said of persons only. 

This done, to solemnize the warrior’s doom, 

The pious hero rais'd a lolly tomb; 

ihe towering top his well-known ensigns bure, 

His arma, bis ouce loud trump, and tapering ord 
tT. 

To bear supposes the bearer for the 
most part to be stationary, but it may 
be applied to one who is in motion, as 
the béurer of a letter. In poetry it is 
mostly used in such connexiuns for 
curry. 

In hollow wood they fluating armies lear, Daynrn. 
The spoils of war brought to Feretrian Jove, 

An empty coat of armour hung above 

The conqueror's chariut, and in triumph oorne, 

A atreamer froin a boarded galley torn. = Drypen. 

To carry always supposes the carrier 
to be in motion, and that which is 
curried may either be about his person 
or resting on something, as to carry a 
thing in one’s hand, or to curry it in a 
basket. 


They (the slain Spartans) were carried home upon 
thes buchlers. Porter. 


Bear and carry preserve this distine- 
tion in their figurative or moral appli- 
cation ; dear is applied to that which 
for the most part remains with the 
person or thing bearing ; carry to that 
which passes by means of the person; 
thus to bear or carry a name: to bear 
a name is to have it without regard to 
time or pee to carry a name is to 
carry it down to posterity. So to dear 
a burden, to carry weight, authority, 
conviction, &c.; to dear a stamp, to 
carry a mark to one’s grave. 
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Thanks to our sullen resistance to innovation, we 
still bear the stamp of our forefathers. Ruaxg. 


A man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as they 
erem to strongthen him in his opinions. It makes 
him believe that his principles carry conviction 
with them. Appison. 


Cunvey and transport are species of 
carrying. Carry in its particular sense 
is employed either for personal exertions 
or actions performed by the help of 
other means ; convey and transport are 
employed for such actions as are per- 
formed not by immediate personal in- 
tervention or exertion: a porter carries 
goods on his knot: goods are conveyed 
in a Waggon ora cart; they are trans- 
ported in a vessel. Convey expresses 
simply the mode of removing; éruns- 
port annexes to this the idea of the 
place and the distance. Merchants get 
the goods conveyed into their ware- 
houses which they have had transported 
from distant countries. Pedestrians take 
no more with them than what they can 
conveniently carry: could armies do 
the same, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the indulgence of human ambition 
would be removed; for many an in- 
cursion into a peaceful country is de- 
feated for the want of means to convey 
provisions sutlicient for such numbers ; 
and when mountains or deserts are to 
be traversed, another great difficulty 
presents itself in the ¢ransportution of 
artillery. 

Because these funerals (of young men) were cele- 
brated by torchlight, it becume usual to carry 


torches at all uther burials, though performed in the 
day. Porter. 


Love cannot, like the wind, itself conve 
To till two sails, though both are spread one way. 
HAWARD. 


It is to navigation that men are indebted fur the 
power of transporting the superfluous stuck of one 
part of the earth to supply the wants of another, 

Ropertson 


TO BEAR, SUFFER, ENDURE, 
SUPPORT. 


To BEAR (v. To bear). SUFFER, in 
Latin suffero, compounded of sub under, 
and fero to bear, signifies to bear up or 
from underneath. ENDURE, in Latin 
enduro, signifies to harden or become 
hardened. SUPPORT, from sub under 
and porto to carry, signifies to bear up 
the weight of a thing in carrying it. 

The idea of receiving the weight o” 
pressure of any object is common to 
these terms, which differ only in the 
circumstances of the action. To dear 
is the general term taken in the proper 
sense without any qualification the _ 
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other terms denote different modes of 
bearing. To bear may be said of that 
which is not painful, as to bear a burden, 
in the indifferent sense; so likewise the 
term to eu t, as to support a person 
who is falling; but for the moat part 
these, as well as the other two terms, 
are taken in the bad sense. In this 
case to bear and to suffer are both in- 
voluntary acts as far as they relate to 
evils imposed upon us without our will ; 
but deur is also voluntary inasmuch 
as it denotes the manner of receiving 
the evil, so as to diminish the sense of 
it; and suffer is purely passive and in- 
voluntary. We are born to suffer— 
hence the necessity for us to learn to 
dear all the numerous and diversified 
‘ovils to which we are obnoxious. 

Let a man be brouglit jute some such severe and 
trying situation as fixes the attention of the public 
onhis behaviour, ‘The first question we pu con: 
cerning him is nut what does he suffer, but how 
dues he bear it? Buata. 

To ver is applied either to ordinary 
or extraordinary evils, and is either 
a temporary or a permanent act of the 
resolution ; to endure is applied only to 
greut evils requiring strong and lasting 
resolution: we deur disappointments 
and crosses; we endure hunger, cold, 
tortures, and provocations. The first 
object of education should be to accus- 
tom children to bear contradictions and 
crosses, that they may afterwards be 
enabled tu endure every trial. 


There is something disingenuous and immoral in 
the being able to leur such a aizht. TATLEX. 


How amall of all Chat human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or Jaws cau cause or cure} 
GOLDsMITA, 


To bear and endure signify to reccive 
becomingly the weight of what befuls 
ourselves ; to support signifies to bear 
either our own or another's evils, for we 
may either support ourselves or be sup- 
ported by others, but in this former case 
we bear not so much from the resolution 
to dear as from the motives which are 
presented to the mind; a person sup- 
ports himself in the hour of trial by the 
condolence of friends, but still more by 
the power of religion. 


“Tis mine to tame the stubborn plain, 
Break the stiff soi] aud house the grain; 
Yet 1 without a murmur bear 

The various labours of the year. 


The same Providence that gave him streng:h to 
endure, laid afflictions upon him tv put that strength 
to the trial. 


With inward consolations recompens‘d 
And oft supported. 


Gay. 


Minron, 


CUMBERLAND. ~ 
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The words suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters : 
to bear and support are said also of 
thinys: the former in respect to things 
of any weight, large or small ; the latter 
in respect to things of great weight, as 
the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to dear; a building 
is supported by pillars. E 

They record of him that he was so prodigiously 
exact, that forthe experiment sake he builtan edifice 
of great beauty and seeming strength, but contrived 


il su as to bear its own weight only, and notto admit 
the addition of the smallest particle. TATLER. 


These temples are supported by thirteen large 
fluted Doric columns on each side, and six at each 


end, BRYDONE. 
TO BEAT, STRIKE, HIT. 
BEAT, in French Adattre, Latin 


batuo, comes from the Hebrew habat tu 


beat. STRIKE is connected wath 
stretch in the sense of extending length- 
wise over the surface of a body. IT, 


in Latin tctzs, participle of tco, comes 
from the Hebrew recat to strike. 

To beat is to redouble blows; to 
strike is to give one single blow; but 
the bare touching in consequence of an 
effort constitutes Aitting. We never 
beut but with design, nor Até without an. 
uim, but we may strike by accident. 
Beating was formerly resorted to as 
almost the only mode of punishment. 
He who brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may strtke another to his serious injury. 
fitting is the object of the marksman. 
Young Sylvia beats her breast, and cries aloud 


For succour from the clownish neighbourhood. 
Daypen. 


Send thy arrows forth, 
Strike, strike these tyrants, aud avenge my tears. 
CUMBERLAND, 


No man is thought to become vicious by sacrificing 
the life of an animal tu the pleasure of Aitting a 
mark, It is however certain that by this act more 
happiness is destroyed than produced. 

HawKEswortuH. 


TO BEAT, DEFEAT, OVERPOWER, 
ROUT, OVERTHROW. 


BEAT is here figuratively employed 
in the sense of the former section. 
DEFEAT, from the French défatre, 
implies to undo; and OVERPOWER 
to have the power over any one. To 
ROUT, from the French mettre en 
déroute, is to turn from one’s route ; and 
OVERTHROW to throw over or upside 
down. 

Beat respects personal contests be- 
tween individuals or parties; defeat, 
rout, overpower, and overthrow, ure 
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employed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A general is Seaten in im- 
portant engagements; he is defeated 
and may be rouéed in partial attacks ; 
he is overpowered by numbers, and 
overthrown in set engagements. To 
heat is an indefinite term expressive of 
no particular degree: the being beaten 
may be attended with greater or less 
damage. To be defeated is a specific 
disadvantage, it is a fuilure in a par- 
ticular object of more or less importance. 
To be overpowered is a positive loss ; it 
is a loss of the power of acting, which 
may be of lounger or shorter duration : 
to be routed is a temporary disadvan 
tage; a rou? alters the route or course 
of proceeding, but does not disable: to 
be overthrown is the greatest of all 
mischiefs, and is applicable only to 
creat armies and great concerns: an 
overthrow commonly decides a contest. 
Heat is a term which reflects more or 
less dishonour on the general or the 
army, or on both: defeat is an indifferent 
term; the best generals may sometimes 
be defeuted by circumstances which are 
. above human control; overpowering is 
coupled with no particular honour to 
the winner, nor disgrace to the loser; 
superior power is oftener the result of 
good fortune than of skill. The bravest 
and finest troops may be overpowered 
in cases which exceed human power: a 
rowé is always disgraceful, particularly 
to the army ; it always arises from want 
of firmness : an overthrow is fatal rather 
than dishonourable; it excites pity 
atather than contempt. 
Turnus, I know you think me not your friend, 
Nor will I much with your belief contend ; 


I beg your greatness not to give the law 
in other realms, but beaten to withdraw. Dryden, 


Sutan frequently confesses the omuipotence of the 
Supieme Being, that being the perfection he was 
forced to allow him, and the only consideration which 
could support his pride under the shame of his defcut. 

Appison, 

The veterans who defended the walls were sovu 

coerpowered by numbers. Ropestsonm. 


The rout (at the battle of Pavia) now became 
universal, and resistance ceased iu almost every part 
but where the king was in person. Rorentwon, 


Milton’s subject is rehellion against the Supreme 
Being, raised by the highest order of created beings ; 
the vverthrow of their host is the punishment of 
tieir crime, JOHNSON. 


BEATIFICATION, CANONIZATION. 


THESE are two acts emanating from 
the pontifical authority, by which the 
Pope declares a person, whose life has 
been exemplary and accompanied with 
miracles, as entitled to enjoy eternal 


BEAUTIFUL. 


happiness after his death, and deter- 
mines in consequence the sort of worship 
which should be paid to him. Inthe . 
act of BEATIFICATION the Pope 
pronounces only asa private person, and 
uses his own authority only in granting 
to certain persons, or to a religious order, 
the privilege of paying a particular 
worship to a beatified object. In 
the act of CANONIZATION, the 
Pope speaks as a judge after a judicial 
examination on the state, and decides 
the sort of worship which ought to be 
paid by the whole church. 
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BEAUTIFUL, FINE, 


PRETTY. 
BEAUTIFUL, or full of deauty, in 


French deauté, comes from beau, delle, 
in Latin ledlus fair, and benus or bonus 
good. FINE, in the sense in which it 
is here taken, is doubtless connected 
with the German /feiz, low German /len, 
Swedish wan, Welsh gtoen, white, beau- 
tiful, Latin veustus fair, and the Greek 
parvoc bright, splendid. HANDSOME, 
from the word Aand, denotes a species 
of beauty in the body, as handy denotes 
its agility and skill, PRETTY, in 
Saxon praete adorned, German priich- 
tig, Swedish praktig, splendid, which is 
connected with our words parade and 
pride. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasing tu the eye, beautt/ul conveys 
the strongest meaning; it marks the 
possession of that in its fullest extent, of 
which the other terms denote the pos- 
session in part only. Fineness, hand- 
someness, and prettiness, are to beauty 
as parts to a whole. When taken in 
relation to persons, a woman is beau- 
tiful who in feature and complexion 
pussesses a grand assemblage of graces ; 
a woman is fine who with a striking 
figure unites shape and symmetry; a 
woman is handsome who has good 
features, and pretty if with symmetry 
of feature be united delicacy. The 
beautiful is determined by fixed rules; 
it admits of no excess or'defect ; it com- 
prehends regularity, proportion, and a 
due distribution of colour, and every 
particular which can engage the atten- 
tion: the fine must be coupled with a 
certain grandeur of figure ; it is incom- 
patible with that which is small; a little 
woman can never be fine: the handsome 
is a general assemblage of what is agree- 
able ; it is marked by no particular cha- 
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racteristic, but the absence of all de- 
formity: pretteness is always coupled 
with simplicity, it is incompatible with 
that which is large; a tall woman with 
masculine features cannot be pretty. 
Beauty is aa a female perfection ; 
in the male sex it is rather a defect; 
a man can scarcely be beautiful without 
losing his manly characteristics, bold- 
ness and energy of mind, strength and 
robustness of limb: but though a man 
may not be beautiful or pretty, he may 
be fine or handsome. 

There is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the soul than feauty, which immediately diffuses 
gaccret satistuction and complacency through the 
Imagination. ADDISON. 

When, in ordinary discourse, we say a man has a 
fine hend, alony head, ora es head, we express, 
ourselves metaphorically, and speak in relation to his 
understanding; whereas, when we say of a wornun, 


alo has n fine, a long, or a goud head, we aperk ouly 
in relation to her commude. ADDrsoN, 


It was observed, of all wise men living, he was 
the must delighted and taken with Aaadsome persons 
and sine clothes, CLARENDON, 


“ Indeed, my dear,” saya she,“ you make me mad 
sometimes, so you do, with the silly way you have of 
treating me like a pretty idiot.” Sry ce, 

When said in relation to other objects, 
beautiful, fine, pretty, have a strong 
analogy. With respect to the objects 
of nature, the beautiful is displayed in 
the works of creation, and wherever it 
appears it is marked by elegance, variety, 
harinony, proportion ; but above all, that 
softness which is peculiar to female 
beauty: the fine, on the contrary, is 
associated with the grand, and the 
pretty with the simple: the sky presents 
either a deuutiful aspect, or a fine 
aspect, but not a pretty aspect. A 
rural scene is beautiful when it unites 
vichness and diversity of natural objects 
with superior cultivation ; it is fine when 
it presents the bolder and more impres- 
sive features of nature, consisting of 
rocks and mountains ; it is pretty when, 
divested of all that is extraordinary, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the 
gay attire of shrubs, and many-coloured 
tlowers, and verdant meadows, and lux- 
uriant fields. 


Scenes must be beaxtifal which, daily viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 
Cowrrr. 


There are fine shady walks on all sides of Mes- 
sina, Bayponr. 


He sees me, and at once, swift as at ird, 
Asocends oe _seightouring beech, there whisks his 


And perks his ears, and stamps and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feigned alarm. Cowrrr. 


Beauttful, fine, and pretty, are ap- 
plied indifferently to works of nature 
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and art; handsome mostly to those of 
art only: a beautiful picture, a fine 
drawing, a pretty cap, and handsome 
furniture. 

It is observed among birds that Nature haa lavished 


all her ornaments upon the male, who very often ap- 
pears in a most beautifal head-dress. Appison. 


It is exeented in the most masterly stvle, and is 
indeed one of the finest remains of antiquity. 
Bryrnong, 


In the moral application beautiful 
sentiments have much in them to 
interest the affections as well as the 
understanding ; they make a vivid im- 
pression: Ae sentiments mark an ele- 
vated mind and a Joftiness of concep- 
tion; they occupy the understanding, 
and affurd scope for reflection; they 
make a strong impression : pretty ideas 
are but pleasing associations or combi- 
nations that only amuse for the time 
being, without producing any lasting im- 
pression. We may speak of a deauttful 
poem, although not a beautiful tragedy ; 
but a fine tragedy, and a pretty comedy. 
Imagery may be beautiful and fine, but 
seldom pretty. 

Providence, in its economy, regards the whole 
system of time and things together, so that we cannot 


discover the beautiful connexions between incidents 
which lie widely separated iu time. Anppison. 


The finest works of invention and imagination are 
of very little weight when put in the balauce with 
what refiues and cxalts the rational mind. 

App1son. 


An innocent creature, who would start atthe name 
of strumpet, may think it pretty to be called a mis- 
tress, SPECTATOR. 


Handsome conveys the idea not only 
of that which is agreeable in appear- 
ance, but also that which is agreeable 
to the understanding and the moral 
feelings from its fitness and propriety ; 
it is therefore applied with this collateral 
meaning to moral circumstances and 
actions, as a handsome present, a hand- 
some apology. 

A letter dated Sept. vcquaints me that the writer, 
being revolved to try hiv fortune, had fasted all that 
day, and, that he might be sure of dreaming upon 


suinething at night, procured a Aandsome slice of 
bridecake. SygcraTox, 


Longinus excuses Homer very handsomely, when 
he says the poet made his gods like men, that he 
might make his men appeur like the gods. 

ADDISON, 


» 


BECOMING, DECENT, SEEMLY, FIT, 


SUITABLE. 


BECOMING, from become, com- 
pounded of de and come, signifies 
coming in its place. DECENT, in 
French décent, in Latin decens par- 


BECOMING. 


ticivle of deceo, from the Greek dors, 
and the Chaldee deca to beseem, sig- 
nifies the quality of beseeming and 
befitting. SEEMLY, or SEEMLIKE, 
signifies likely or pleasant in appear- 
ance. FIT, in French fust, Latin fac- 
tum, participle of facto to do, signifies 
done as it ought tobe. SUITABLE, 
from to std, signifies able to suzt ; and 
suit, in French sut/e, Latin secutus, 
comes from sequor to follow, signifying 
to follow as it ought. 

What is becoming respects the man- 
ner of being in society such as it ought, 
as to person, time, and place. Decency 
regards the manner of displaying one’s 
self so as to be approved and respected. 
Seemliness is very similar in sense to 
decency, but is confined to such things 
as immediately strike the observer. 
Fitness and suttableness relate to the 
disposition, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to per- 
sons, things, or circumstances. The 
becoming consists of an exterior that is 
pleasing to the view: decency involves 
moral propriety; it is rezulated by the 
fixed rules of good breeding : seemliness 
is decency in the minor morals or in 
one’s behaviour; /itness is regulated by 
local circumstances, and suttubleness 
by the established customs and usages 
of society. The dress of a woman is 
becoming that renders her person more 
agreeable to the eye ; it is decent if it in 
no wise offend modesty ; it is unseemly 
if it in any wise violate propriety 5 it is 
ft if it be what the occasion requires ; it 
#s suitable if it be according to the rank 
and character of the wearer. What is 
becoming varies for every individual ; 
the age, the complexion, the stature, 
and the habits of the person must be 
consulted in order to obtain the appear- 
ance which is becoming; what becomes 
a young female, or one of fair com- 
ear may not become one who is 
arther advanced in life, or who has 
dark features: decency and seemliness 
are one and the same for all; all civi- 
lized nations have drawn the exact line 
between the decent and the tndecent, 
although fashion or false principles may 
sometimes draw persons aside from this 
line: fltneas varies with the seasons, or 
the circumstances of persons; what is 
At for the winter is un/it for the sum- 
mer, or what is fit for dry weather is 
unfit for wet; what is fit for town is 
not fit for the country; what is it for a 
healthy person is not fit for one that is 
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infirm : suttableness accommodates itself 
to the external circumstances and con- 
ditions of persons; the house, the fur- 
niture, the equipage of a prince must 
be suttable to his rank; the retinue of 
an ambassador must be sutfadle to the 
character which he has to maintain, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and impor- 
tance of the nation whose monarch he 
represents. Gravity becomes a judge, 
or a clergyman, at all times: an unas- 
suming tone is becoming im a child 
when he addresses his superiors. De- 
cency requires a more than ordinary 
gravity when we are in the house of 
mourning or prayer ; it is ?decent for a 
child on the commission of a fault to 
affect a careless unconcern in the pre- 
sence of those whom he has offended. 
Seemliness is an essential part of good 
manners: to be loud or disputative in 
company is unseemly. There is a /il- 
ness or unfitness in persons for each 
other's socicty : education /ils a person 
for the society of the noble, the wealthy, 
the polite, and the learned. There is a 
suttableness in people's tempers for each 
other ; such a sutfabilety is particularly 
requisite fur those who are destined to 
live together: selfish people, with op- 
posite tastes and habits, can never be 
suttable companions. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming 


but what nature itself should prompt us to think so. 
STEELE. 


A Gothic bishop, perhaps, thonght It proper to 
repeat such a form in such particular shoes or slip- 
pers; another fancied it would be very decent if 
auch a part of public devotions were periormed with 
a mitre on his fiend ADDISON. 


I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a scemly answer to such persons. 
SHAKSPKARE. 


To the wiser judgment of God it mudt be lett to 
determine what is sit to be bestowed, and what to be 
withheld. BLarn. 


Raphael, amidat his tenderness and friendship for 
man, shows such a diguity aud condescension in all 
his speech and behaviour as are suitaWle to a supe 
rior nature. ADDIx0Mm. 


BECOMING, COMELY, GRACEFUL. 


BECOMING, v. Becoming, decent. 
COMELY, or come like, signifies 
coming or appearing as one would 
have it. GRACEFUL signifies full of 
grace. 

These epithets are employed to mark 
in general what is agreeable to the eye. 
Becoming denotes les’ than comely, 
and this less than graceful nothing 
can be comely or graceful which is yn- 
becoming ; although many things are 
becoming whick are neither comely nor 
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graceful. Becoming respects the deco- 
rations of the person, and the exterior 
deportment; comely respects natural 
embellishments ; gracefud natural or 
artificial accomplishments: manner is 
becoming ; figure is comely ; air, figure, 
or attitude, is graceful. : 

The care of doing nothing unbecoming has aceom- 
aaa the greatest minds tw their last moments. 
hus Cesar gatherod his robe about him, that he 


migtit not fallin a manner unbecuming of himself. 
Spectator. 


The comeliness of person, and the decency of he- 
haviour, add infinite weight to what is pronounced 
by any one. SPKCTATUR. 


lie was a very extraordinary person; and never 
any man in any age, nor, | believe, in any country 
or nation, rose in so short a time to snch greatness 
of huvour, fame, and fortune, upon no other adviun- 
tuge and recommendation than the beauty and 
gracefulness of his peraon. CLARENDON. 

Becoming isa relative term depend- 
ing on the circumstances and condition 
of the person: what is unbecoming in 
one case may not be so in another, 
and what is becoming in one person may 
not be go in another: what is graceful 
is so absolutcly and at all times, although 
it may not be seen and acknowledged 
without the aid of cultivation. 


Heo was carried] through the crowd with vast cere- 
mony, and received the homage of the people with 
becoming dignity. ‘ BRvDoRE, 


To mako tho acknowledgment of a fault in the 
highest maunor graceful, it in lucky when tho cir- 
cumstances of the offeuder place him above any ill- 
consequences frum the resentment of the person 
offended, TATLER. 


TO BEG, DESIRE. 


BEG, v. To ask, beg. DESIRE, in 
French déstrer, Latin destdero, comes 
from desidy to fix the mind on an objcet. 

To deg marks the wish; to destre, 
the will and determination. Beg is the 
act of an inferior, or one in a subordinate 
condition; desire is the act of a supe- 
rior: we deg a thing asa favour; we 
desire it as aright: children beg their 
parents to grant them an indulgence ; 
parents desire their children to attend 
to their business, 

She'll hang upon his lips, and deg him tell 
The story of my passion o'er again. SourHeRn, 


Once wheu he was without lodging, meat, or 
clothes, one of his friund. lef a message, that he 
desired to see him about nine in the mourning. Sa- 
vage knew that it was his intention to assist him; 
but was very much disgusted that he should presume 
to prescribe the bout of his attendance, and | believe 
ve. to see him. JOHNSON. 


YO BEG, BESEECH, SOLICIT, EN- 
TREAT, SUPPLICATE, IMPLORE, 
* CRAVE. : 
BEG, ev. To ask, beg. BESEECH, 
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compounded of be and s:ech or scek, is 
an intensive verb, signifying to seek 
strongly. SOLICIT, in French solds- 
citer, Latin solictto, is probably com- 
pounded of solum or totum, and ctto to 
cite, summon, appeal to, signifying to 
rouse altogether. ENTREAT, com- 
pounded of en or #7 and treat, in French 
tratter, Latin tracto to manage, sig- 
nifies to act upon. SUPPLICATE, th 
Latin suppltcatus, participie of supplico, 
compounded of sup or sub and pltco to 


Sold, signifies to behd the body down, 


in token of submission or distress, in 
order to awaken notice. IMPLORE, 
in French tmplorer, Latin imploro, com- 
pounded of 27 or in and ploro to weep 
or lament,. signifies to act upon by 
weeping. CRAVE, in Saxon cravitan, 
signifies to long for earnestly. 

All these terms denote a species of 
asking (v. To ask, bey), varied as to the 
person, the object, and the manner ; the 
four first do not mark such a state of 
dependence in the agent as the three 
last: to beg denotes a state of want; to 
beseech, entreat, and solicit, a state of 
urgent necessity; supplicate and tm- 
plore a state of abject distress; crave 
the lowest state of physical want: one 
begs with importunity ; beseeches with 
earnestness; entreats by the force of 
reasoning and strong representation: 
one solictts by virtue of one’s interest, 
supplicates by an humble address; 1m- 
aah by every mark of dejection and 

umiliation. Begging is the act of the 
poor when they need assistance: be- 
sceching and entreating are resorted to 
by friends and equals when they want 
to influence or persuade, but beseeching 
is more urgent, entreating more argu- 
mentative: sulicttations are employed 
to obtain favours, which have more 
respect to the circumstances than the 
rank of the solicitor: suppltcating and 
imploring are resorted to by sufferers 
for the relief of their misery, and are 
addressed to those who have the power 
of averting or increasing the calamity : 
craving is the consequence of longing ; 
it marks an earnestness of supplica 

tion; an abject state of suffering de- 
pendence. Those who are too idle to 
work commonly have recourse to beg- 
ging: a kind parent will sometimes 
rather beseech an undutiful child to lay 
aside his wicked courses, than plunge 
him deeper into guilt by an ili-timed 
exercise of authority: when we are en- 
treated to do an act of civility, it isa 
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mark of unkindness to be heedless to 
the wishes of our friends : gentlemen in 
office are perpetually exposed to the 
solicitations of their friends, to procure 
for themselves, or their ovunnexions, 
places of trust and emolument: a slave 
cates his master fur pardon, when 
he has offended, and tmp/ores his mercy 
to mitigate, if not to remit the punish- 
ment: a poor wretch, suffering with 
hunger, craves u morsel of bread. 
What more advance can mortals make in sit 
So near perfection, who with bloud begin? 
Deaf to calf that lies beneath the kuife, 


Looks up, aud from the butcher degs her life ? 
Dryprr. 


Modesty never rages, never Murmurs, hever ponts, 
wien it is ill-treated; it pines, it be-esches, it lan- 
guishes. STEELE. 


As money collected by subscription is necessarily 
received {un small sums, Savaye was never able to 
send his poems to the press, but for mauy years con- 
tinued his sudictiativs, and squandered whatever he 
obtained, JOHNSON, 


For whom the merchant spread his silken stores, 
Can she entreat tor bread, and want the needful 
raiment ? Rows. June Shure. 


Savage wrote to Lurd Ld ona notin aastyle of 
supplication aud respect, but of reproach, menace, 
and contempt JulUNsON. 


Jat then so hard, Monimia, to forgive 
A fault, where humble love, like mine, trplores thee ? 
Otway. 


For my past crimes. my forfeit life receive. 
No pity for my sutterings here I crave, 
And ouly hope forgiveucss in the grave. 


Rows. Jane Shure. 


TO BEGIN, COMMENCE, 
UPON. 


BEGIN, in German begtnnen, is 
compounded of be and gtnnen, probably 
a frequentative of gehen to go, signify- 
ing to go first to a thing. COM- 
MENCE, in French commencer, is not 
improbably derived from the Latin 
commendo, signifying to betake one’s 
selftoathing. ENTER, in Latin initrd 
within, signifies, with the preposition 
UPON, to go into a thing. 

eee and commence are so strictly 
allied in signification, that it is not 
easy to discover the difference in their 
application ; although a minute differ- 
ence does exist. To begin respects the 
order of time ; to commence, the exertion 
of setting about a thing : whoever begins 
a dispute is termed ‘the aggressor; no 
one should commence a dispute unless 
he can calculate the consequences, and 
as this is impracticable, it is: better 
never to commence disputes. Begin is 
opposed to end ; commence to complete : 

person begins a thing with a view of 
ending it ; commences a thing with 


ENTER 
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a view of completing it. To degtn is 
either transitive or intransitive ; to cum- 
mence is mostly transitive: a speaker 
begins by apologizing ; he commences 
his speech with an apology: happiness 
frequently ends where prosperity begins ; 
whoever commences any utrertaking, 
without estimating his own power, must 
not expect to succced, To begin is used 
either fur things or persons; to comm- 
mence for persous only : all things have 
their beginning ; in order tu effect any 
thing, we must make a commencement : 
a word degins with a particular letter, 
or a line degtns with a particular word ; 
a person commences his career. Lustly, 
begtn is more colloquial than commence: 
thus we say, to begin the work ; to com- 
mence the operation: to begen one's 
play ; to commence the pursuit : to begin 
to write; to commence the letter. 

When beginning to act your part, what can be of 


greater moment than to regulate your plan of conduct 
with the must serivus attention ? Mia. 


By the destination of his Creator, and the necee- 
sities of his uature, man cummencesat once an active, 
but merely o contemplative being. iain, 


To commence and enter upon are as 
closely allied in sense as the former 
words; they differ principally in appli- 
cation: to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment; to 
enter upon, that of first doing what has 
not been tried before: we commence an 
undertaking ; we enter upun an employ- 
ment: speculating people are very ready 
to commence schemes; considerate 
people are always averse to entering 
upon any oflicc until they feel them- 
selves fully adequate to discharge its 
duties. 


If wit so much from ign’rance undergo, 


Ah! let not learning too commence its fue. Porr. 


Ifapy man has a mind to enter upon such a vo- 
luniary abstinence, it might not be improper to give 
him the eaution of Pythagoras, in particular: 45- 
stine a fabis, that is, say the iuterpreters, ‘“‘ meddie 
not with elections.” Appisow. 


BEHAVIOUR, CONDUCT, CARRIAGE, 
DEPORTMENT, DEMEANOUR. 


BEHAVIOUR comes from behave, 
compounded of be and have, signifying 
to have one’s self, or have self-posses.. 
sion. CONDUCT, in Latin conductus, 
participle of conduco, compounded of 
con ot cum and duco to lead along, 
signifies leading one's selfalong. CA 
is AGE, the saree uf we (ve. To 

ear, carry), signifies the act of c i 
one's aay. or ones self, DEPORT: 
K 
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MENT, from the Latin to 
earry, and DEMEANOUR, from the 


oe mener +4 lead, sah the same 
original sense as the preced 
Behaviour respects sarpunen! or men- 


tal actions; conduct, mental actions ; 


edt hk deportment, and demeanour, 
are different species of behaviour. He- 


haviour res all actions ex to 
the notice at tsts ; conduct re pone 
line of a person's moral precetnes 
we speak of a persn's dehuviour at 
table, or in company, in a ball-room, in 
the street, or in public; of his conduct 
in the management of his private con- 
cerns, in the direction of his family, or 
in his different relations with his fellow- 
creatures, Behavtour applies to the 
minor morals of society; conduct to 
those of the first moment: in our inter- 
course with others we may adopt a civil 
or polite, a rude or boisterous behaviour ; 
1 our serious transactions we may 
adupt a peaceable, discreet, or prudent, 
® rash, dangerous, or mischievous com- 
duct. The behaviour of young peuple 
in society is of particular importance ; 
it should, above all things, be marked 
with propriety in the presence of supe- 
riors and elders: the youth who does 
not learn betimes a seemly dehuviour 
in company, will scarcely know how to 
conduct himself judiciously on any fu- 
ture occasion. 

The circumstance of \ife is not that which gives 


us place, but our beAuviver in that cireumatauce iv 
what should be our solid distinction, STE KLE. 


Wisdum is vo less necessary in religions and mural 
than in civil conduct. Buain. 

Carriage respects simply the manner 
of carrying the body ; deporiment in- 
eludes both the action and the currtuge 
of the body in performing the action ; 
demeanour respects only the moral cha- 
racter or tendency of the action ; deport- 
ment is said only of those exterior 
actions that have an immediate refer- 
ence to others; demeunour, of the general 

haviour as it relates to the circum- 
stances and situation of the individual : 
the carriage is that part of dehaviour 
which is of -the first importance to 
attend to in young persons. A carriage 
should neither be haughty nor servile: 
to be graceful, it ought to have a due 
mixture of dignity and condescension - 
the d of a man should be 
suited to his station; a humble deporé- 
ment is becoming in inferiors ; a stately 
and forbidding » tment is very un- 
becoming in superiers: the demeanour 
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ofa man should be suited te his situ- 
ation ; the suitable demeanour of a judge 
on the bench, or of a clergyman in the 
pulpit, or when performing his clerical 
functions, adds much to the dignity und 
solemnity of the office itself. The cur- 
riage marks the birth and education 
an awkward carriage stamps amon a 
vulgar; a graceful carriage evinces re- 
finement and culture. The deportment 
marks either the habitual or the exist- 
ing temper of the mind: whoever is 
really impressed with the solemnity 
and importance of public worship will 
evince his impressions by a gravity of 
deporiment: the demeanour is most 
commonly use| to denote the present 
temper of the mind; as a modest de- 
meanour is particularly suitable for one 
who is in the presence of the person 
whom he has offended. 

He that will look back upon all the acquaintances 
he has had io his whole life, will find he has seen 
more men capuble of the greatest employments aud 
performances, than such as could in the general bent 


of their carriage act otherwise than according to 
their own complexion and humour. STEELE. 


His deportment in this expedition was noble 
throughout: to the gentleman a fair respect, bountiful 
to the soldier, of unquestionable courage in himself, 
aud rather fearful of fume thau danger. Wotton. 


I have been told the sume even of Mahometans, 
With relation to the propriety of their demeanuur 
in the conventions of doe erruoneous worship, 

Tarter. 


BELIEF, CREDIT, TRUST, FAITH. 


BELIEF, from belteve, in Saxon 
gelyfan, geleavan, in German glauten, 
comes, in all prem: from /te/, as 
in German, Jdelseben to please, and 
Latin abet it pleaseth, signifying the 
pleasure or assent of the mind. CRE- 
DIT, in French crédst, Latin credttue, 
participle of credo, compounded of cor 
the heart, and do to give, signifies also 
giving the heart. TRUST is connected 
with the old word frow, in Saxon 
treowtan, German frauen, old German 
thravahn, thruven, &c., to hold true 
connected with the Greek @appey tc 
have confidence, signifying to depend 
upon astrue. FAITH, in Latin fides, 
from fido to confide, signifies also de- 
pendance upon as true. 

Beleef is the generic term, the others 
are specific; we belteve when we credtt 
and trust, but not always vice vered. 
Beltef rests on no particular person er 
thing; but credit and érust rest on the 
authority of one or more individuals. 
Every thing is the subject of /eltes 
whieh produces one's assent : the events 
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of human life are credited 1pon the 
authority of the narrator: the words, 
promises, or the integrity of individuals 
are trusted : the power of persons and 
the virtue of things are objects of fasth. 
Belief and credié are particular actions, 
or sentiments: ‘rust and faith are per- 
manent dispositions ofthe mind. Things 
are enti to our belief; persons are 
entitled to our credst: but people repose 
a frust in others; or have a fuitA in 
others. Our belief or unbelief is not 
always reguiated by our reasoning fa- 
culties or the truth of things: we oflen 
beléeve from presumption, ignorance, or 
passion, things to be true which are 
very false. With the bulk of mankind, 
assurance goes further than any thing 
else in obtaining credit: gross false- 
hoods, pronounced with confidence, will 
be credsted sooner than plain truths told 
in an unvarnished style. There are no 
disappuintments more severe than those 
which we feel on finding that we have 
trusted to men of base principles. Igno- 
rant people have commonly a more 
implicit farth in any nostrum recom- 
mended to them by persons of their 
own class, than in the prescriptions of 
professional men regularly educuted. 
Ohf I've heard him talk 
Like the first-born child of love, when every word 


Spoke in hia eyes, and wept to be belien'd 
And all to ruin me. SouTHERK. 


Oh! I will credit my Ecamandra’s tears! 
Nor think them drops of chance like other women’s. 
Lez. 


Capricious man! To good or ill inconstant. 
Too muck to fear or trust is equal weakness. 
re JonNeon, 


For fith repoe’d on seas and on the flatt’ring sky, 
Thy naked corpee is doom'd on shores unknown 
to lie. Dzypen. 
Belief, trust, and faith, have a reli- 
bap application, which credit has not. 
rh simply an act of the under- 
standing; trust and fatth are active 
moving principles of the mind. Belief 
does not extend beyond an assent of 
the mind to any given proposition ; 
trust and fatth impel to action. Be- 
“ef is to trust and fatth as cause 
to effect: there may be belief with- 
out either frust or fatth; but there 
can be no trust or faith without belief: 
we belteve that there is a God, who is 
the creator and preserver of all his 
creatures; we therefore trust in him 
for his protection of ourselves: we be- 
leeve that Jesus Christ died for the sins 
of men; we have therefore faith in his 
to save us from our 


i pegeabetiss to all religions : 


ains, 
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trust is peculiar to the SeHevers in 
Divine revelation : futth is employed hy 
distinction for the Christian fattA. Be- 
léefis purely speculative ; and trast and 
Jutth are operative : the former operates 
on the mind; the latter on the outward 
conduct. Trust in God serves to dispel 
all anxious concern about the future. 
Theorists substitute belief for fasth ; en- 
thuaiasts mistake passion for fatth. 
True faith must be grounded on a right 
belief, aud accompanied with a right 
practice. 

The Epicureans contented themselves with the 
denial of a Providence, asrexteg Be the same time 


the existence of gods in general ; because they would 
not shock the common éelicf of mankind, ADDISON. 


What can de a stronger motive to a firm érust and 
reliance on the mercies of our Muker, than the giving 
us bis Son to suffer for us? Appison. 


The faith or persuasion of a Divine revelation ix 
a divine faith, not only with respect to the olject of 
it, but Hkewise in respect of the author of it, which 
is the Divine Spirit. TILLOTOUN. 


BEND, BENT. 


Born abstract nouns from the verb to 
bend ; the one to express its proper, and 
the other its moral application: a stick 
has a BEND; the mind has a BENT. 
A bend in any thing that should be 
straight is a defect; a bent of the incli- 
nation that is not sanctioned by religion 
is detrimental to a person’s moral cha- 
racter and peace of mind. For a vicious 
bend in a natural body there are various 
remedies ; but nothing will cure a cor- 
rupt dent of the will except religion. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 


And that same eye whose bend does awe the world, 
Did bose its lustre. SHAKSPRARE. 


The soul does not always care to be In the same 
bent. The faculties relieve one another by turns, 
and receive an additivnal pleasure from the novelty 
ul those objects about which they are SunNereot 

DpISsON. 


BENEFACTION, DONATION. 


BENEFACTION, from the Latin 
benefacto, signifies the thing well done, 
or done for the good of others. DONA- 
TION, from dono to give or present, 
sigmifies the sum presented. 

_ Both these terms denote an act of cha- 
rity, but the former comprehends more 
than the latter: a benefaction compre- 
hends acts of personal service in general 
towards the indigent; doxation respects 
simply the act of giving and the thing 
given. Benefactions are for private use; 
donatione are for public service, A 
benefactor to the poor does not confine 
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himself to the distribution of money ; 
he enters into all their necessities, con- 
sults their individual cases, and suits 
hin denefuctions to their exigencies ; his 
influence, his counsel, his purse, and 
his property, are employed for their 
gol: his donations form the smallest 
part of the good which he does. 


The Hght and influence that the heatens bestow 
upon this lower world, though the lower world cannot 
equal their bexefuction, yet, with a kind of grateful 
return, it reflects those rays that it canput reoum- 
pense, Sours. 

Titles and lands given to God are never, and 
plates, vestments, aud other sacred utensils, are sel- 
dom conscerated: yet curtain it is that efter the do- 
aativs of them to the church, itis as really a sacri- 


ge w ston] them as it is to pull duwn a church. 
SuutH. 


BENEFICENT, BOUNTIFUL OR BOUN- 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT, GENEROUS, 


LIBERAL. 


BENEFICENT, from benefucio (v. 
Renefaction). BOUNTIFUL signi- 
fles full of bounty or goodness, from the 
French bonté, Latin bonttas. MUNI- 
FICENT, in Latin munificus, trom 
munus and facto, signifies the quality 
of making presents. GENEROUS, 
in French généreur, Latin generosus, 
of high blood, noble extraction, and 
consequently of a noble character. 
LIBERAL, in French /:bérad, Latin 
Uberalis, trom ltber free, signifies the 
quality of being like a freeman in dis- 
tinction from a bondman, and by a 
nitural association, being ofa free dis- 
Position, ready to communicate. 

Beneficent respects every thing done 
fur the good of others: dounly, munt- 
ficence, and generosity, are species of 
beneficence : liberality is a iualibection 
of all, The two first denote modes of 
action: the three latter either modes of 
action or modes of sentiment. The 
sincere well-wisher to his fellow-crea- 
tures is beneficent according to his 
means; he is bountiful in providing 
for the comfort and happiness of others ; 
he is muntficent in dispensing favours ; 
he is generous in imparting his pro- 

rty; he is liberal in all he does. 

eneficence and bounty are charactéfis- 
tics of the Deity as well as of his crea- 
tures: muntficence, generosity, and 
a are mere human qualities. 
Benaficence and bounty are the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Deity: with 
him the will and the act of doing good 
are commensurate only with the power: 
he was deneficené to us as cur Creator, 
and continues his beneficence to us by 
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his daily preservation and protection ; 
to some, however, he has been more 
bountiful than to others, by providin 
them with an unequal share of the g 
things of this life. The beneficence of 
man is regulated by the bounty of 
Providence: to whom much is given, 
from him much will be required. In- 
structed by his word, and illumined by 
that spark of benevolence which was 
infused into their souls with the breath 
of life, good men are ready to believe 
that they are but stewards of all God’s 
gifts, holden for the use of such as are 
less bountifully provided. They will 
desire, as far as their powers extend, to 
imitate this feature of the Deity by 
bettering with their deneficent counsel 
and assistance the condition of all who 
require it, and by gladdening the hearts 
of many with their bountiful pro- 
visions, 

The most beneficent of all beings is he whohath an 
absolute fulness of perfection in himself, who gave 


existence to the universe, and so cannot be sapiores 
to want that which he communicated. ROVE, 


Hail! Universal Lord, be lountevus still 
‘Yo give us vnly guod, 

Princes are iat esheg friends are 
generous, patrons liberal. Muntficence 
1s measured by the quality and quantity 
of the thing bestowed ; generosity by the 
extent of the sacrifice made ; /iberality 
by the warmth and freedom of the spirit 
discovered, A monarch displays his mu- 
nificence in the presents which he sends 
by his ambassadors to another monarch. 
A generous man will waive his claims, 
however powerful they may be, when 
the accommodation or relief of another 
is in question. <A érberal spirit does 
not stop to inquire the reason for giving, 
hut gives when the occasion offers. Afu- 
nificence may spring either trom osten- 
tation or a becoming sense of dignity ; 
generosity may spring either from a 
generous temper or an easy unconcern 
about property ; Uberality of conduct is 
dictated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to giving, but we may 
be generous in assisting, and Uberal 
in rewarding. 

I esteem a habit of benigni v 
to munificence. : pr GA ab sila 


We may with t confidence and equal truth 
affirm, that sines Shere was such a thing a sianhiod 
in the world, there never was any heart truly gr. at 
and generous, that was not also tender and oom pas- 
siovate, . Sours, 

The citizen, above all other men, has 
ties of arr'ving at the highést fruit of Secht. ts 
hberel e*thout the least expense of a mun's own 
Ketane, STUCBLE, 


Mixnrow, 


BENEFIT. 


‘ BENEFIT, FAVOUR; KINDNESS, 
CIVILITY. 


BENEFIT signifies here that which 
is done to benefit (v. Advuntage, bene- 
fit). FAVOUR, in French /aveur, 
Latin favor and _faveo to bear good will, 
signifies the act flowing from good will. 
KINDNESS signifies an action that is 
kind (v. <Affectionate). CIVILITY 
signifies that which is crt (v. Civil). 

he idea of an action Mee ipaand per- 
formed for the advantage of another is 
common to these terms. Benefits and 
favours are granted by superiors ; Aind- 
nesses and civilities pass between 
equals. Beuefits serve to relieve actual 
wants: the power of conferring and the 
necessity of receiving them constitute 
the relative difference in station between 
the giver and the receiver: favours 
tend to promote the interest or con- 
venience’ the power of giving and the 
advantage of receiving are dependent on 
local circumstances, more than on dif- 
ference of station. Ktindnesses and ctvt- 
litiés serve to afford mutual accommoda- 
tion by a reciprocity of kind offices on 
the many and various occasions which 
offer in human life: they are not so im- 
portant as either benefits or favours, 
but they carry a charm with them which 
is not pussessed by the former. Aznd- 
nesses are more endearing than crvilt- 
tres, and pass mostly between those who 
are known to each other: civelitres may 
pass between strangers. Benefits tend 
to draw those closer to each other who 
by station of life are set at the greatest 
distance from each other: affection is 
engendered in him who benejits, and 
devoted attachment in him who .is 
benefited: favours increase obligation 
beyond its due limits; if they are not 
asked and granted with discretion, the 
sea produce servility on the one hand, 
and haughtiness on the other. Kind- 
nesses are the offspring and parent of 
affection; they convert our multiplied 
wants into so many enjoyments: ciptii- 
tres are the sweets which we gather in 
the way as we pass along the journey 
of life. 


I thick I have a nght to conclude that there is 
such a thing as generustty in the world. Though, if 
I were under a mistake in this, | should say as Ci- 
cero in relation to the immortality of the soul, I wil- 
lingly err; for the contrary notion natarally teaches 
to be ungratefa] by possessing them with a 
co concerning their benefactors, that they 

Ve no regard to them in the ben¢fis they bestow. 
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A feveur well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it, as to him who receives 
ft. What, indeed, makee for the superior repatation 
ef the patron in this case is, that he te always sur 
tounded with specious pretences of mneoely sand) 
dates. ATLEA, 


Ingratitude is too base to return a kindness, and 
too proud to regard it. Souts, 


A common cirility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen ee 
ATLER, 


BENEFIT, SERVICE, GOOD OFFICE. 


BENEFIT, v. Benefit, favour. 
SERVICE, v. Advantage, benefit. 
OFFICE, in French office, Latin aff- 
cium duty, from officio, or ob and fucio, 
signifives the thing done on another's 
account. 

These terms, like the former (v. Be- 
nefit, favour), agree in denoting some 
action performed for the good of another, 
but they differ in the principle on which 
the action is performed, A benefit is 
perfectly gratuitous, it produces an 
obligation: a service is not altogether 
gratuitous ; it is that ut least which may 
be expected, though it cannot he de- 
manded: a good ofice is between the 
two; it is in part gratuitous, and in part 
such as one may reasonably expect. 
Benefits flow from superiors, or those 
who are in a situation to do good, and 
services from inforiors or equals; but 
good offices are performed by equals 
only. {rinces confer denefits on their 
subjects; subjects perform services for 
their princes ; neighbours do good offices 
for each other. enefits are sometimes 
the reward of services: good offices pro- 
duce a return from the receiver. Lene- 
fits consist of such things as serve to 
relieve the difficulties, or advance the 
interests, of the receiver: servtces con- 
sist in those acts which tend to lessen 
the trouble, or increase the ease and 
convenience, of the person served : good 
offices consist in the employ of one's 
credit, influence, and mediation for the 
advantage of another; it is a species 
of voluntary service, It is a great benefit 
to assist an embarrassed tradesman out 
of his difficulty: it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of hia com- 
mander, or for a friend to open the eyes 
of another to see his danger: itis a 
good office for any one to interpose his 
mediation to settle disputes, and heal 
divisions. It is possible to be loaded 
with benefits so as to affect one's inde- 
pendence of character. Services are 
sometimes a source of dissatisfaction 
ani disappointment when they do not 
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meet with the remuneration or Pbtaaks 
which t are supposed to erve. 
Good aon tend to nothing but the 
increase of good will. Those who per- 
form them are too independent to ex- 
pect a return, and those who receive 
them are too sensible of their value not 
to seek an opportunity for making a 
return. 

T have often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benefits which ncorur to the public from 
these my speculations, and which, were I to speak 


after the manner of Jogicians, 1 should distinguish 
’nto the material and furmal. ADDISON. 


Cicero, whose learning and services to his country 
are en well kuown, was inflamed by a passion for 
gloty to an extravagant deyrve. Huours, 


There are several porsone who have many plea- 
aires and entertainments in their possession which 
they do not enjoy. It is therefore a kind and good 
office to acquaint them with thelr own se a 

ATLER. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENEFICENCE. 


BENEVOLENCE is literally well 
willing. BENEFICENCE is literally 
well doing. The former consists of in- 
tention, the latter of action: the former 
is the cause, the latter the result. Be- 
nevolence may exist without bene/i- 
cence ; but beneficence always supposes 

olenve ; a man is not said to be de- 
neficent who does good from sinister 
views. The benevolent man enjoys but 
half his happiness if he cannot be bene- 
Acent; yet there will still remain to 
him an ample store of enjuyment in the 
contemplation of others’ happiness : that 
man who is gratified aly with that 
happiness which he himself is the 
instrument of producing, is not entitled 
to the name of benevolent. As bene- 
volence is an affair of the heart, and 
beneficence of the outward conduct, the 
former is confined to no station, no rank, 
no degree of education or power: the 
poor may be benevolent as well as the 
rich, the unlearned as the learned, the 
weak as well as the strong: the latter, 
on the contrary, is controlled by out- 
ward circumstances, and is therefore 
principally confined to the rich, the 
powerful, the wise, and the learned. 


The pity which arises on sight of persons in dis-. 


tress, and the satisfaction of mind which is the conae- 

‘quence of having removed them iato a happier state, 
are instead of a thousand arguments to prove such a 
thing as a disluterested benevolence, 

He that banishes gratitude from among men, by 
ee steps up the stream of : for 
though, in kindness, a truly generous man 
dcth not aim at a return, yet he looks to the qualities 
of the pereon obliged. Groves. 


Groves. 
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BENEVOLENCE, BENIGNITY, HUMA- 
NITY, KINDNESS, TENDERNESS. 


BENEVOLENCE, »v. Benevolence. 
BENIGNITY, in Latin dbenignitas, 
from bene and gigno, signifies the que- 
iy or 7 oat for producing good. 
H NITY, in French humantté, 
Latin humanttas from humanus and ‘ 
homo, signifies the quality of belonging 
to a man, or having what is common to 
man. KINDNESS, from kind, (v. 
Affectionate). TENDERNESS, from 
tender, is in Latin tener, Greek repny. 

Benevolence lies in the will, bentgntty 
in the disposition or frame of mind; 
humanity lies in the heart; kindness 
and tenderness in the affections: bene- 
volence indicates a general good-will to 
all mankind ; benignity particular good- 
ness or kindness of disposition; huma- 
nity is a general tone of feeling; kind- 
ness and tenderness are particular modes 
of fecling. Benevolence consists in the 
wish or intention to do good; it is con- 
fined to no station or object: the dene- 
volent man may be rich or poor, and his 
benevolence will be exerted wherever 
there is an opportunity of doing good ; 
benignity is mostly associated with 
the power of duing good, and is ac- 
tually exerted or displayed in the 
actions or looks. Benevolence in its 
fullest sense is the sum of moral ex- 
cellence, and comprehends every other 
virtue ; when taken in this acceptation, 
bentgnity, humanity, kindness, and 
tenderness, are but modes of dbenevo- 
lence. Benevolence and benignity tend 
to the communicating of Lappiness ; 
humantty is concerned in the removal 
of evil. Benevolence is common to the 
Oreator and his creatures ; it differs only 
in degree; the former has the know- 
ledge and power as well as the will t> 
do good; man often has the will to do 
wood, without having the power to carry 
it into effect. Benignity is ascribed to 
the stars, to heaven, or to princes ; igno- 
rant and superstitious people are apt to 
ascribe their good fortune to the benign 
influence of the stars rather than to 
the gracious dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Humanity belongs to man 
only; itis his peculiar characteristic, 
and ought at all times to be his boast; 
when he throws off this bis distinguish- 
ing badge, he loses every thing valu- 
able in him ; it is a virtue that is indis- 
pensabie in his present suffering con- 
dition: Aumanity is as universal in its 
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application as benevolence ; wherever 
there is distress, Aumantty tlies to its 
relief, Kindmess and tenderness are 
partial modes of affection, confined to 
those who know or are related to each 
other: we are kind to friends and ac- 
quaintances, éender towards those who 
are near and dear: Atndness is a mode 
of affection most fitted for social beings ; 
it is what every one can show, and every 
one is pleased to receive: tenderness 1s 
a state of feeling that is occasionally 
acceptable: the young and the weak 
demand tenderness from those who 
stand in the closest connexion with 
them, but this feeling may be carried to 
an excess, sv as to injure the object on 
which it is fixed. 

I have heard say. that Pope Clement XI. never 
passes through the pevple, who always knee) in 
crowds and ask his benediction, but the tears are 
seen to flow from his eyes. This must jroceed from 
an imagination that be is the father of all these 

and that he is touched with so extensive a 


“ople, 
Ge asleace. that it breaks out iutu a passion of teara, 
Tatusa, 


A constant benignity in commerce with the rest of 
the world, whieh ougit to run through all a man's 
actions, has effects more useful to those whum you 
oblize, and is less ostentatious iu yourself. ‘Tatixp. 


The gre test wits [ have conversed with are men 
eminent for their Aemanity. Appison, 


Beneficence, would the followers of Epicurus say, 
in all funnded on weakness; aod whatever be pre- 
teuded, the hindaess that prgseth between men and 
men is by every man directed to himself. This, it 
must be confessed, ta of a piece with that hopeful 
philosophy which, having patched man up out of 
the four elementa, attributes his being to chance. 

Grove. 


Dependanve is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement !o tenderness and pity than 
a@ny other motive whatsoever, Appison. 


BENT, CURVED, CROOKED, AWRY, 


BENT, from bend, in Saxon bendan, 
is a variation of wind, in the sea 

hraseology wend, in German winden, 
wc. from the Hebrew onad.to wind or 
turn. CURVED is in Latin curvus, 
in Greek «oproc, olicé  cuproc. 
CROOKED, v. Awkward. AWRY is 
a variation of writhed: v. 7'o turn. 

Bent is here the generic term, all the 
rest are but modes of the bent: what is 
bent is opposed to that which is straight ; 
things may therefore be bent to any 
degree, but when curved they are bent 
only toa small degree; when crovked 
they are dent to a great degree: a stick 
is bent any way; it is curved by being 
bent one specific way; it is crooked by 
being bent different ways. Things miay 
be bent by accident or design; they are 
curved by design, or according to some 
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rule; they are crooked by accident or in 
violation of some rule: a stick is bend 
by the force of the hand; a line is 
curved so as to make a mathematica) 
figure; it is cruoked so as to los all 
figure: awry marks a species of cruvk- 
edness, but crooked is applied as an 
epithet, and awry is emploved to cha- 
racterize the action; hence we speak of 
a crooked thing, and of sitting or stand- 
ing awry. : : 

And when, two closely press’d, she quits the ground, 


From ber bent bow s..e sends a backwar. wouud, 
Drypgn. 


Another thing observable ia and from the Fe ia, 
that they describe various paths or lines over the sun, 
sometimes straight, sumetimes curved towards une 
pole of the aun. Dansam. 


It is the onnobling office of the understanding to 
correct the faliaciuus and mistaken reports of the 
senses, aud tu assure us that the staffin the water is 
straight, though our eye would tell us it is sa cde 

umm. 


Preventing fate din-cts the lance awry, 
Which, glancing, only mark’d Achates’ a 
RYDEN. 


BENT, BIAS, INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION. 


BENT, v. Bend, bent. BIAS, in 
French drais, signifies a weight fixed on 
one side of a bowl in order to turn its 
course that way towards which the dias 
leans, from the Greek Bia force. IN- 
CLINATION, in French tnclination, 
Latin tnciinutto, from tnclino, Greek 
clivw, signifies a leaning towards. 
PREPOSSESSION, compounded of 
pre and possesston, signifies the taking 
poe of the mind previously, or 

eforehand. 

All these terms denote a preponde- 
rating influence on the mind. Bent is ap- 
plied to the will, affection, and power in 
general ; dias solely to the judgment ; in- 
clination and prepossession to the state 
of the feelings. The bent includes the ge- 
neral state of the mind, and the object on 
which it fixes a regard: das, the parti- 
cular influential power which sways the 
Judging faculty: the one is absolutely 
considered with regard to itself; the 
other relatively to its results and the 
object it acts upon. Bené is sometimes 
with regard to dias, as cause is to effect ; 
we may frequently trace in the par- 
ticular bent of a person's likes and 
dislikes the principal diae which deter- 
mines his opinions. IJacknatton is a 
faint kind of bent; prepossession is a 
weak species of bas: an inclination 1s 
a state of something, namely, a state of 
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the feelings : prepossession is an actual 
something, namely, the thing that pre- 
possesses. 
We may discover the dent of a person's 
mind in his gay or serious moments ; in 
his occupations, and in his pleasures ; 
in some persons it is so strong, that 
scarcely an action passes which is not 
more or lexs influenced by it, and even 
the exterior of a man will be under its 
control : in all disputed matters the sup- 
port of a party will operate more or less 
to dius the minds of men for or against 
particular men, or particular measures : 
when we are attached to the party that 
espouses the cause of religion and good 
order, this d/as is in some measure com- 
menduable and salutary: a mind without 
inclination would be a blank, and where 
inclination is, there is the ground-work 
fur prepossesston. Strong minds will 
be strongly bent, and jJabour under a 
strong bias; but there is no mind so 
weak and powerless as not to have its 
inclinations, and none so perfect as to 
be without its prepossessions : the mind 
that has virtuous tuclinations will be 
prepossessed in favour of every thing 
that leans to virtue’s side: it were well 
for mankind were this the only prepos- 
session ; but in the present mixture of 
truth und error, it is necessary to guard 
against prepussessions as dangerous 
anticipavions of the judgment: if their 
object be not perfectly pure, or their 
force be not qualified by the restrictive 
powers of the Judgment, much evil 
springs from their abuse. 
Servilo mclinations, and gross love, 
The guilty bent of vicious appetite. 


The choice of man's will is indeed uucertain, be- 
eause iv inany things free; but yet there are certuin 
habits and principles inthe sual that have sume kind 
of away upon it, upt to cdas it more one way than 
auother. Souts. 


Tis not indulging private iaclinativn, 
The selfish passions, that sustains the world, 
And lends its ruler grace. THoMson, 


- 2 take it for a rule, that in marriago the chief bn- 
sineas is to acquire a prepussesaiva in favour of euch 
er. STEELK. 


TO BEREAVE, DEPRIVE, STRIP. 


BEREAVE, in Saxon bereajfian, Ger- 
man derauben, &c. is compounded of be 
and reave or rob, Saxon reaflan, German 
rauben, low German roqfen, &c., Latin 

ina and rapio to catch or seize, sig- 
nifying to take rer! contrary to one’s 
wishes. DEPRIVE, som pruned of 
de and prive, French priver, Latin privo, 
from privs private, significs to cause a 
thing to be no longer a man's own. 


Havarp. 


BESIDES. 


STRIP is in German sirezfen, low Ger- 
man stretpen, stroepen, Swedish sirg/ra, 
probably connected with the Latin 
surripto. 

To bereare expresses more than de- 
prive, but less than strip, which de- 
notes a total and violent bereuvement 
one is bereaved of children, deprived of 
pleasures, and stripped of property : we 
are bereaved of that on which we set 
most value; the act of bereaving docs 
viulence to our inclination: we are de- 
prived of the ordinary comforts and 
conveniences of life; they cease to be 
ours: we are stripped of the things 
which we most want; we are thereby 
rendered as it were naked. Depriva- 
tions are preparatory to bereavements : 
if we cannot bear the one patiently, we 
may expect to sink under the other: 
common prudence should teach us to 
look with unconcern on our deprivultons : 
Christian faith should enable us to con- 
sider every bereavement as a step to 
perfection; that when stripped of all 
worldly goods, we may be invested with 
those more exalted and lasting honours 
which await the faithful disciple of 
Christ. 

O firat-created Being, and thou great Word, 


Let there be light, and light was over all! 
Why am I thus bereav’d thy prime decree? Mivron, 


Too daring bard! whose unsuccessful pride 

Th' immortal Muses in their art defled; 

Th' avenging Muses of the light of da 

Depriv'd his eyes, and snatch'd his voice avny 
orK., 


After the publication of her sentence, she (Queen 
Mary) wus stripped of every remaining mark of 
royalty, RoBeERreun. 

Bereave and deprive are applied only 
to persons, strtp may be figuratively 
applied to things. 

From the uncertainty of life, moralists have en- 
deavoured to sink the estimation ofits pleasures, and 
if they could not strip the seductions of vice of 
their present enjoyment, at least to load them with 
the fear of their end. MACKENZIE. 


BESIDES, MOREOVER. 


BESIDES, that is, by the side, next 
to, marks simply the connexion which 
subsists between what goes before and 
what follows. MOREOVER, that is, 
more than all else, marks the addition 
of something particular to what has 
already been said. Thus, in enumerat- 
ing the good qualities of an individual, 
we may say “he is besides of a peace- 
able disposition.” On concluding any 
subject of question, we may introduce 
a farther clause by a moreover + “ More- 
over we must not forget the claims of 
those whu will suffer by such a change. 


a 


BEWAIL. 


Now, the best way in the world hr a man to seem 
to be what he would seem 
. that # is many Limes as troublesome 


make good the pretence of & good see naley 


It being granted that God the world, it 
will fallow also that he does it by means suitable to 
the natures ofthe things that he governs; and more- 
ever man being by nature a free, moral agent, and so 
eapeble of deviating from his duty, as well as per- 
forming it, it is necessary that he should be governed 
by laws, Sours. 


BESIDES, EXCEPT. 
BRSIDES (v. Moreover), which 1s 


here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of additions EXCEPT ex- 
presses that of exclusion. There were 
many there bestdes ourselves ; no one 
except ourselves will be admitted. 
Besiies impiety, discontent cariies along with It, 


as its inseparable concomitants, several vther sinful 
passions. Braiu 


Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with the 
Supreme Being. He is a rival to none, he is an 
enemy to pone, excepe to such as, by rebellion against 
his laws, seek vamity with him, Bian. 


TO BEWAIL, BEMOAN, LAMENT. 


BEWAIL is compounded of be and 
teatl, which is probably connected with 
the word we, signifying to express 
surrow. BEMOAN, compounded of be 
and moan, signifies to indicate grief 
with moans. LAMENT, in French 
lamenter, Latin dumentor or lamentum, 
probably from the Greek «cAavya and 
chaw to cry out with grief, 

All these terms mark an expression of 
pain by some external sign. Bewwutl is 
not so strong as bemoan, but stronyer 
than lament; bewatl and bemoun are 
expressions of unrestrained grief or 
anguish: a wretched mother bewwails 
the loss of ber child; a person in deep 
distress bemoans his hard | fate: damen- 
fatten may arise from simple surrow or 
even imaginary grievances: a sensu- 
alist duments the disappointment of 
some expected gratification. Bewarl 
and bemoan are always indecorous if 
not sinful expressions of grief, which 
are iuconsistent with the profession of 
a Christian; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a proper 
principle to restrain the intemperance 
of their feelings. There is nothing 
temporal which is so dear to any one 
that he ought to bewasi its loss ; nor any 
condition of things so distressing or des- 
perate as to make a man bemoan his lot. 
Lamentations are sometimes allowable 
the miseries of others, or our own infir 
mities and sins, may justly br damented. 
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Canace in Ovid beweils her mishrtane because 
ehe was debarred from fertorming thie (Muneral) 
oetemony tv her beloved reus. | Porrsa. 


First 1 bemoan'd a noble husband's death, 
Yet liv'd with looking on his images ; 
But vow my last support is gone. SwWARaPEARE. 


When men describe in what manner they are 
affected by pain and danger, they do not dwell on 
the pleasure of health and the comfort of: seourity, 
and then lament the loss of these satisfactions; the 
whole turns upon the actual pains which they caaure: 

URER, 


BIAS, PREPOSSESSION, PREJUDICE. 


BIAS, v. Bent, dius. PREPOS- 
SESSION, vw. Bent, bias. PREJU- 
DICE, in French préjudice, Latin 
prejudicium, compounded of pre 
before, and judictum judgment, signi- 
fies a judgment beforehand, that is, 
before examination. | 

Rias marks the state of the mind, as 
leaning to this or that side, so as to de- 
termine one’s feelings or opinions ge- 
nerally ; prepossesston denotes the pre- 
vious occupation of the mind with sume 
particular idea or feeling, so as to pre- 
clude the admission of any other; pre- 
judice is a prejudging or predetermining 
a matter without knowing its merils. 
We may be drussed for or against: we 
are always prepossessed in favour and 
mostly prejudiced against; the feelings 
have mostly to do with the dias and 
prepossesston, and the understanding 
or judgment with the prejudice. Btus 
and prepossesstun suppose a somethin 
real, whether good or otherwise, which 
determines the inclination of the mind, 
but prejudice supposes a something 
unreal or false, which misleads the 
judgment: btas and prepossession may 
therefore be taken in an indifferent, if 
not a good sense ; prejudice always ina — 
bad sense: interest or personal affec- 
tion may dias, but not so as to pervert 
either the integrity or judgment; pre- 
possesstons may be formed of persons 
at first sight, but they may be harm- 
less, even although they may not be 
perfectly correct ; prejudices prevent the 
right exercise of the understanding, 
and consequently favour the cause of 
falsehood, as when a person eve @ pre- 
judice against another, which leads jim 
to misinterpret his actions. - 

It should be the principal Jabou me moral writers 
to remove the bias which inclines the mind rather to 
prefer natural than moral endowfients, 

< HawKeswortm. 

A man in power, who can, without the ordinary 

prapcesessiens which stop the way to the true know- 
edge and service of mankin@, overlook the little 
distinctions of fortune, raise @ecure merit, and dis- 
countenance successful indesért, has, in the minds , 
of knowing men, the figu an angel rather than 

- man, Strung. 
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It ts the work of a to be every day 
subduing bis passions, and laying acide bis prejudices. 
i endeavour at least to look upon meu Bae 
tions only as an impartial spectator. Srzcrator. 


TO BIND, TIE. 


BIND, in Saxon, 8c. dbinden, is con- 
nected with the word sind, to denote 
the manner of fastening, namely, by 
winding round. TIE, in Saxon fran, 
low German fehen to draw, denotes a 
mode of fastening by drawing or pulling. 

The species of fastening denoted by 
these two words differ both in manner 
and degree. Binding is performed by 
circumvolution round a body ; tying, by 
involution within itself. Some bodies 
are bound without being ted; others 
are died without being Lound : a wound- 
ed leg is bound, but not ted; a string 
is tied, but not bound; a riband ma 
sometimes be bound round the head, 
and tied under the chin, Binding 
therefore serves to keep several things 
in a compact furm together ; tying may 
serve to prevent one single body sepa- 
rating from another: a criminal is 
bound hand and foot; he is ted toa 
stake. Binding and tying likewise 
differ in degree ; binding serves to pro- 
duce adhesion in all the parts of a body ; 
tytng only to produce contact in a single 
part: thus when the hair is bound, it is 
almost enclosed in an envelope : when it 
is ed with a string, the ends are left to 
hang loose, 


Now arv our brows bouad with victorious wreutha, 
Our stern alarms are chang'd to merry meotings. 
SHAKSPEARK, 


A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 
The living wark at which their arrows fly, Daypen. 

A similar distinction is preserved in 
the figurative use of the terms. A bond 
of union is applicable to a large budy 
with many component parts; a tte of 
affection marks an adhesion between 
individual minds. 

An nature's ties decay ; 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway: 
Fiotitions bunds, the bonds of wealth and law, 


Stl gather strength, aud force unwilling awe. 
GoLpsMITH. 
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TO BIND, OBLIGE, ENGAGE. 


BIND, v. To bind, tie. OBLIGE, 
in French obiger, Latin obi4go, com- 
pounded of ob and digo, signifies to 
tie up. ENGAGE, in French en- 
g@ager, compounded of en or tn and 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind by 
means of a pledge. | 
__ Bend is more forcible and coercive 
than oblige ; oblige than engage. We 
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are bound by an oath, obliged by cir 
cumstances, and engaged by promises. 
Conscience binds, prudence or neces- 
sity obliges, honour and principle en- 
age. A parent is bound no less by the 
ine of his conscience, than by those of 
the community to which he belongs, to 
rovide for his helpless offspring. 
fiteness obliges men of the world to pre~ 
serve a friendly exterior towards those 
for whom they have no regard. When 
we are engaged in the service of our 
king and country, we cannot shrink 
from our duty without exposing our- 
selves to the infamy of all the world. 
We dind a man by a fear of what may 
befall him ; we oél¢ge him by some im- 
mediate urgent motive; we engage him 
by alluring offers, and the prospect of 
gain. A debtor is bound to pay by 
virtue of a written instrument in law; 
he is obliged to pay in consequence of 
the importunate demands of the cre- 
ditor; he is engaged to pay in conse- 
saree of a promise given. <A bond is 
the strictest deed in law; an obligation 
binds under pain of a pecuniary loss ; 
an engagement is mostly verbal, and 
rests entirely on the rectitude of the 
parties. 


Who ean be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murd’rous deed ? SHAKSFEARE, 


No man is commanded or obliged to obey beyond 
his power. Scurn. 


While the Israelites were appearing fn God's 
house, Goud hiniself engages to keep and defend 
theirs, Sours, 


BISHOPRIC, DIOCESE. 


BISHOPRIC, compounded of bishop 
and rick or retch empire, signifies the 
empire or government of a bishup. 
DIOCESE, in Greek dtornoc, com- 
pounded of é:a and o«ew to administer 
throughout, signifies the district within 
which a government is administered. 

Both these words describe the extent 
of an episcopal jurisdiction ; the first 
with relation to the person who oflici- 
ates, the second with relation to the 
charge. There may, therefore, be a 
bishopric eitber where there are many 
dtoceses or no diocese ; but according to 
the import of the term, there is pro- 

ly no diocese where there is no 
shopric. When the jurisdiction is 
merely titular, as in countries where the 
Catholic religion is not recognised, it is 
a btehopric, but not a diocese. On the 
other hand, the d¢shopric of Rome, or 
that of an archbishop, comprehends all 
the deoceses of the subordinate bishops. 


BLAME. 


Hence it arises that when we speek 
of the ecclesiastical distribution of a 
country, we term the divisions 

rice; but when we speak of the actual 
office, we term it a diocese. England 
is divided int a certain number of 
ishoprics, not déoceees. Every bishop 
visits his diocese, not his btshopric, at 
stated intervals. 


TO BLAME, CENSUORE, CONDEMN, 
REPROVE, REPROACH, UPBRAID. 


BLAME, in French bldmer, is con- 
nected with blemér to blemish, signifying 
to find a fault or blemish. CENSURE 
(v. To accuse, censure). CONDEMN, 
in Latin condemno, from con and dam- 
num loss or damage, signifies literally 
to inflict a penalty or to punish by a 
sentence. RE Siprdlein from ue ony 
reprobo, signifies the contrary of probo 
td upprove. REPROACH, from re 
and proche near, signifies to cast back 
upon or against another; and UP- 
BRAID, from up and draed or breed, to 
breed or hatch against one. 

The expression of an unfavourable 
opinion of a person or thing is the 
common idea in the signification of these 
terms. To blame is simply to ascribe 
a fault to; to censure is to express dis- 
approbation : the former is less personal 
than the latter. Thething more than 
the person is blamed; the person more 
than the thing is censured. The action 
or conduct of a person in any particular 
may be blamed, without reflecting on 

“the individual; but the person is di- 
rectly censured for that which is faulty 
in himeelf. 


Blame not thy climes, nor chide the distant sun; 
The sun is innocent, thy clime absolved. You o. 


He hopes he shall not be cen ured for unnecessary 
warmth upon such a subject. Cowrrx. 

Venial or unquestionable faults, or 
even things that are in themselves 
amiable, may be the subject of blame, 
but positive faults are the subject of 
censure. A person may be blumed for 
his good nature, and censured for his 
negligence. 


Bat I'm much to blame ; 
I humbly do besereh you of your pardon 


. For too mach loving you. SHARSPEARE. 
He would be sorry to stand su ed of having 
aimed his conseres at any pa school. His 


fa i al Bo ar ety 

Persons are blamed in general or 
qualified terms, but are censured in 
terms more or less harsh. 7 
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Now Name we most the n ar the nurse? 
The children crouked, twisted and deformed, 
Through want of care, or her whose winking eve 
And slumbering oscitancy mar the brood. c 
‘OWPER. 


Though = times worse themselves, you'll frequent 
TlEew 


Those who with keenest rage will censure ea 

. Tr. 

Condemn, like blame, though said of 
personal matters, has more reference to 
the thing than the person; but that 
which is condemned is of a more serious 
nature, and produces a stronger and 
more unfavourable expression of dis- 
pleasure or disapprobation, than that 
which is blamed 

And with 


Glea. : 
A risen sigh he wisheth you in heav'n. 
Hot. And you in hell, as often as he heare 
Owen Glendower spoken of. 
Gien. I blame him not; at my nativity 
The front of heav'n was full of tery shapes. 
SHAKGPEARK 


For her the judgment, umpire in the atrife, 
Condemns, appr@ves, and, with a faithful voice, 
Guides the decision of u doubtful choice. Cowrza, 

Blame and condemn do not necessarily 
require to be expressed in words, but 
censure must always be conveyed in 
direct terms, 


He blamed and protested, but joined in the plaa 
He shured iu the pluuder, but pitied the nau 
Cowrrr. 


Would you have me applaud to the world what 
my heurt must internally condemn? GoLoemiti. 
*Twere pity to offend 
By wacless coasure whom we cangut mend, 
Cowper, 
Reprove is even more personal than 
censure. A reprogf passes from one 
individual to another, or to a certgin 
number of individuals ; censure may be 
public or general. 
I again find, Sir, proceeded he, that yon are guilty 


of the same offence fur which you once had my re- 
proof. GotpemiTH. 


Cenaure is the tax which a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. Appison. 
Censure is frequently provoked by 
ill-nature or some worse feeling, or dic- 
tated by ignorance, as the censures of 
the vulgar. 


And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt ite new-fledged offspring a the skies; 


He tried cach art, reprov'd cach delay, 
Allar'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
GoLpsmitu. 


A man thas armed (with assurance), if bis words 
or actions are at any time misinterpreted, rétires 
withia himself, and from « consciousness of bis own 
integrity, assumes force enough to despise the litile 
censuree of ignorance or malice. Srecraror, 


Reproaching and apbraiding are os 
saceh the acte of individuals as reprov- 
ing, but the former denote the expression 
of persona] feelings, and may be just of 
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unjust; the latter is presumed to be 
divested of all personal feelings. 
In all terms of reproof, when the cone ae 
re to arise from personal hatred or passion, it 


aor thee made the cause of mankind, a misun- 
derstanding between two persons. STAELE. 


The prince replies: * Ah! cease, divinely fair, 
Nor add reprvaches to the wounds I bear.’ = Porz. 


Have we not known thee slave! Of all the host, 
The man who acts the least upbraids the cea 
Org, 
Reproaches are frequently dictated by 
resentment or self-interest, upbrutaings 
by contempt or wounded feelings. 
I soon perceived by the loudness of her voice and 


the bitterness of her reproaches, thut nu mauey was 
10 be had from her lodger. GoLpvsmiTH, 


He came with less attendance and show than if 
he had been an ordinary messenger from a governor 
of a province, hence it is that we so often find Hi:n 
spbraided with the meanness of his origia. 

SHERLOCK. 

Blame, condemn, reproach, and up- 
braid, are applied to ourselyes with the 
sanie distinction. 

I never receive a letter from you without great 
pleasure and a very strong seuse of your generosity 


and friendship, which 1 heartily Wame myself lor 
not cultivating with more cure. JOHNSON. 


Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitkees hours, but neither selt-condemning. 
MILTON. 


The very regret of being sury-agsed in any valuable 
quality a a person with the same abilities as our- 
selves, will repruach our own Jaziness, and even 
shame us into imitation. Roar is 


I was beginning to grow tender and tu u;-b:aid 
my-elf; especially after having dieamt two nights 
ayo that | was with you. Bosweu, 


Reproof and censure are most pro- 
ly addressed to others: in the fullow- 
ing example, censure, as applied to 
one’s self, 1s not so suitable as b/ume or 
condemn. . 
{f I was put to deflue modesty, I should cull it the 
reflection of an ingenuous mind either when it hus 
commitied an action for which he censeres (blames 


or condemns) himaelf, or faucies he is exposed to the 
cansure of olhers, SPECTATOR. 


BLAMELESS, IRREPROACHABLE, UN- 
BLEMISHED, UNSPOTTED, OR 
SPOTLESS. 


BLAMELKSS signifies _ literally 
void of blame (v. To blame). IRRE- 
PROACHABLE, that is, not able to 
be reproached (v. To blame). UN- 
BLEMISHED, that is, without blemish 
(v. Blemish). UNSPOTTED, that is, 
without (vw. Blemtsh). 

B ees is less than trreproachalle ; 
what is blameless is simply free from 
blame, but that which is trreproachuble 
cannot be blamed, or have any reproach 
attached to it. It is good to say of a 
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mon that he leads a blameless life, but 
it 1s a high encomium to say that he 
leads an trr lelife: the former 
is but the negative praise of one who 1s 
known only for his harmleasness ; the 
latter is the positive commendation of 
aman who is well known for his in- 
tegrity in the different relations of 
society. « 

The sire of gods, and ail th’ ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the farthest main, 


Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace =~ 
The feasts of Arliuopia’s blameless race. Porr. 


Take purticular care that your amusements be of 
an trrepreachable kind. Buair. 

Unblemished and unspotted are ap- 
plicable to many objects besides that 
of personal conduct; and when applied 
to this, their original meaning suffi- 
ciently points out their use in distinction 
frum the two former. We may say.ofa 
man that he has an trreprouchable or 
an unblemished reputation, and un- 
spotted or sputless purity of life. 


But now those white exblemish'd manners, whence 

The fabling ports took their gulden age, 

Ate found uu more amid these irun times. 
THomson. 


But the good man, whose soul is pure, 

Unspote , regular, and free 

From ail the ugly stains of lust and villany, 

Of mercy and of pardon sure, : 
Looks through the darkuess of the gloomy night, 
Aad sees the dawuing uf a plorious day, Pomrset. 


Hail, rev rend priest! To Phabus’ awful dome 
A supplant I frum great Atrides come. 
Unransum d here, receive the s; otless fair, 


Accept the hecatumb the Gireeks prepare. = Popa. 


BLEMISH, STAIN, SPOT, SPECK, 
FLAW. 


BLEMISH is connected with the 
French dlémir to grow pale. STAIN, 
in French te:ndre, old French destetndre, 
Latin tingo to dye. SPOT, not im- 
probably connected with the word spt, 
Latin sputum, and the Hebrew spad 
to adhere as something extraneous, 
SPECK, in Saxon cece, Hebrew 
sapuch to unite, or to adhere as a tetter 
onthe skin. FLAW, in Saxon jloh, 

fliece, German fleck, low German flak or 
plakke a spot or a fragment, a piece, 
which is connected with the Latin plaga, 
Greek xAyyn a strip of land, or‘a stripe, 
a wound in the body. ; 

In the proper sense blemish is the 
generic, the rest specific: a stain, a spot, 
speck, and flaw, are blemishes, but there 
are likewise many blemishes which are 
neither stains, spots, specks, nor flates. 
Whatever takes off from the seemliness 
of appearance is a blemish. In works 
of art the slightest dimness of culour, or 
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want of proportion, is a Blemish. A 
stain or eg sufficiently characterizes 
itself, as that which is superfluous and 
out of its place. cathe is a small 
spot ; and a flaw, which is confined to 
hard substances, mostly consists of a 
fwulty indenture on the outer surface. 
A blemish tarnishes ; a statn spoils; a 
spot, speck, or disfigures. A 
blemish is rectified, a stain wiped out, 
a spot or speck removed. 

All these terms are employed figu- 
ratively. Even an imputation of what 
is improper in our moral conduct is a 
blemtsh in our reputation : the failings 
of a good man are so many spots or 
specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue: there are some vices which affix 
a statin on the character of nations, as 
well as of the individuals who are guilty 
ofthem. In proportion to the excel- 
lence or purity of a thing, so is any 
flaw the more easily to bo discerned. 

It is impossible for authors to discover beauties 


in ove another's works: they have eyes only for 
tpols aud blemishes. Appisow. 


By length of time 
The seurf is worn away of each commitied crime ; 
No speck is left of their habitual alaias, 


Bat the pure ether of the soul remains. Drypen. 


There are many who applaud themaelves for the 
singularity of their judgueut, which has searched 
deeper thang others, and f.und a flaw in what the 
generality of mankind have admired, Appison. 


BLEMISH, DEFECT, FAULT. 


BLEMISH, wv. Blemish, stain. DE- 
« FECT, in Latin defectus, participle of 
deficiv to fall short, signifies the thing 
falling short. FAULT, from /fatl, in 
French faute, from faillir, in German 
gefehit, participle of sehlen, Latin fallo 
to deceive or be wanting, and He- 
brew to fall or decay, signifies 
what is wanting to truth or propriety. 
Blemish respects the exterior of an 
object : defect consists in the want of 
some specific propriety in an object; 
fault conveys the idea not only of some- 
thing wrong, but also of its relation to 
the author. There is a dlemish in fine 
china; a defect in the springs of a 
clock ; and a fault in the contrivance. 
An accident may cause a blemish in a 
fine painting; the course of nature 
May occasion a defect in a person's 
speech; but the careleasness of the 
workman is evinced by the fau/ts in the 
workmanship. A blemish may be easier 
remedied than a defect is corrected, or 
3 fault repaired. 
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Tinos te Cnothet particular wuih my we eee 
oned among the blemishes, or rather the false beau- 
ties, of our English tragedy: I mean those particular 
speeches which are commonly known by the name 
of rants. : oust. 


It has been often remarked, though not without 


wonder, that a man is more jealous of his natural 


than of his moral qualities; perhaps it will no louger 

appear strange, if it be considered that natural de- 

facts are of necessity, and moral of chaice. 
Hawnrreworty. 


The resentment which the discovery of a fault or 


foll ces must bear a certain proportion to our 
ori Ma : JOHNSON. 


TO BLOT OUT, EXPUNGE, RASE OR 
ERASE, EFFACE, CANCEL, OBLI- 
TERATE. 


BLOT is in all probability a variation 
of spot, sig ers to cover over with a 
blot. EXPUNGE, in Latin expungo, 
compounded of er and pungo to prick, 
signifies to put out by Ba with any 
sharp instrument. ASE, in Latin 
erasus, participle of erado, that is e and 
rado to scratch out, EFFACE, in French 
effacer, compounded of the Latin e and 
Vee to make, signifies literally to make 
or put out. CANCEL, in French can- 
celler, Latin cancello, from cancellt 
lattice-work, signifies to strike out with 
cross lines. OBLITERATE, in Latin 
obliteratus, participle of obittero, com- 
pounded of 06 and dttera, signifies to 
cover over letters. 

All these terms obviously refer to 
characters that are impressed on bodies; 
the three first apply in the proper sense 
only to that which is written with the 
hand, and bespeak the manner in which 
the action is performed. Letters are 
blotted out, so that they cannot be seen 
again; they are erpunged, so as to 
signify that they cannot stand for any- 
thing; they are erused, so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing. The 
three last are extended in their applica- 
tion to other characters formed on other 
substances: efface is general, and does 
not designate either the manner or the 
object: inscriptions on stone may be 
effaced, which are rubbed off so as not 
to be visible: cancel is principally con- 
fined to written or printed characters ; 
they are cancelled by striking through 
them with the pen; in this manner 
leaves or pages of a book are cancelled 
which are no longer to be reckoned : 
obliterate is said of all characters, but 
without defining the mode in which they 
are put out; letters are obitterated 
which are in any way made illegible. 
Efface applies to images, or the repre- 
sentations of things; in this manner 


the likeness of a person may be effaced 
from 8 statue; cancel respects the sub- 
ject which is written or printed; obis. 
terate respects the single letters which 
constitute-words. £; is the conse- 

uence of some direct action on the 

ing which is effaced ; in this manner 
writing may be effaced from a wall by 
the action of the elements: cancel is 
the act of a person, and always the fruit 
of design: ob/tferate is the fruit of ac- 
cident and circumstances in general; 
time itself may ob/terate characters on 
a wall or on paper. 

The meta harieal use of these terms 
is easily deducible from the preceding 
explanation: what is figuratively de- 
scribed as written in a book may be said 
to be Slotted ; thus our sins are blotted 
out of the book by the atoning blood of 
Christ: when the contents of a book 
are in part rejected, they are aptly de- 
scribed as being erpunyed; in this 
manner the free-thinking sects erpunge 
every thing from the Bible which does 
not suit their purpose, or they expunge 
from their crecd what does not humour 
their passions. When the memory is 
represented as having characters im- 
pressed, they are said to be erused when 
they are, as it were, directly taken out 
and occupied by others ; in this manner, 
the recollection of what a child has 
learned is easily erased by play; and 
with equal propriety sorrows may be 
said to effuce the recollection of a per- 
son's image from the mind. From the 
idea of striking out or cancelling a debt 
in an account-book, a debt of gratitude, 
or an obligation, is said to be cancelled. 
As the lineaments of the face corre- 
sponded to written characters, we may 
say that all traces of his former great- 
ness are obliterated. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what cun we 
think of those who cap look upon it with an eye of 
hatred and ill-will, and can suffer themselves, from 


their aversion for a party, to dlv¢ oud all the merit of 
the person who is engaged in it? Appivon, 


1 believe that any person who was of age to take 
& part in publie concerns forty yeurs ago (if the in- 
termediate s wee expunged from his satel 
would hardly credit his senses when he shou 
hear that an army of two hundred thuusand mep was 
kept up in this island. Buaxt. 


Mr, Waller used to say he would rase any line out 
of his poem which did not imply some motive to 


virtue. Wa.sa. 
Yet the bast blood by learning is refin'd, 

And virtue arms the solid mind: 

Whilst vies will stain the noblest race, 

And the paternal stamp ¢ffuce. OLpiswortH. 


Yet these are they the world pronounces wise ; 
The world, which cancels nature's right and wrong. 
Aad caste new wisdom. 


Youne. 


ropes of the scene from Sicily te the 
King Arthur must have had a very pleasing 
the fabulous majesty of that court wes 
Trawarrtt. 


The 
court of 

effect, before 
qaite obliterated. 


BLOW, STROKE. 


BLOW probably derives the meaning 
ia which it is here taken from the 
action of the wind, which it resembles 
when it is violent. STROKE, from 
the word strike, denotes the act of 
striking. 

Blow is used abstractedly to denote 
the effect of violence; stroke is em- 
ployed relatively to the person producing 
that effect. A blow may be received by 
the carelessness of the receiver, or by a 
pure accident; but strokes are dealt 
out according to the design of the giver. 
Children are always in the way of 
getting dlows in the course of-their - 
play, and of receiving strokes by way 
of chastisement. A blow may be given 
with the hand, or with any flat sub- 
stance ; a stroke is rather a long drawn 
blow given with a long instrument, like 
a stick. Blows may be given with the ° 
flat part of a sword, and sérokes with a 
stick, 

The advance of the human mind towards any 


object of laudable pet a ee compared to the 
progress of a body driven by a Glow. JOHNSON. 


Penetrated to the heart with the recollection of his 
behaviour, aud the unmerited pardon he had met 
with, Thrasyppus was proceeding to execute vouge- 
ance on himself, by rushing on his sword, when 
Pisistratus again interposed, and seizing his hand, 


stopped the stroke, CUMBERLAND. 


Blow is seldom used but in the proper 
sense ; stroke sometimes figuratively, as 
a stroke of death, or a stroke of fortune. 

This declaration was a stroke which Evander had 


neither skill to elude, nor force to resist. 
HawkxEsewortu. 


BODY, CORPSE, CARGASS. 


BODY is here taken in the improper 
sense for a dead body. CORPSE, from 
the Latin corpus a body, has also been 
turned from its derivation, to signify a 
dead body. CARCASS, in French 
carcasse, 18 compounded of caro and 
caesa vita, signifying flesh without life. 

Body is applicable to either men or 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a 
contemptuous sense. When speaking 
of any particular person who is deceased, 
we should use the simple term dody ; 
the body was suffered to lie too long un 
buried: when designating its condition 
as lifeless, the term corpse is preferable ; 
he was taken up as a corpse when 
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designate . the body as a lifeless lump 
seperated from the soul, it may be cha- 
racterized (though contemptuously) as 
a carcass; the fowls devour the carcass. 
Me te ee ae 

why (bow thus my buried body rend? 


of thy uoh friend. 
Oayets he eres ¥ mere. Drrptx. 


On the bleak shore now lies th’ abandon'd king, 
A beadiess carcass, and a nameless thing. Daypan. 


BOLD, FEARLESS, INTREPID, UN- 
DAUNTED. 


BOLD. v. Audactty. FEARLESS 
signifies without fear: v. To ehend. 
INTREPID, compounded of #7 priva- 
tive, and érepidua trembling, marks the 
total absence of fear. UNDAUNTED, 
coinpounded of un privativeand daunted, 
from the Latin dumttatus, participle of 
domttare to subdue or tame with fear, 
signifies unimpressed or unmoved at the 
prospect of danger. 

Roldness is a positive characteristic 
of the spirit; fecrlessness is a negative 
state of the mind, that is simply an 
absence of fear. A person may be bold 
through feariessness, but he may be 
Jearless without being bold ; he may be 
Jeurless where there 1s no apprehension 
of danger or no cause for apprehensicn, 
but he is b/d only when he is conscious 
or apprehensive of danger, and prepared 
to encounter it. A man may be fearless 
in a state of inaction; he is bold only 
in action, or when in a frame of mind 
for action, 


Such unheard of prodigies hany o'er us 


As make the boldest tremble. Younes. 
The cereful hen 

Calls all her chirping family aruund, 

Fe: and defended by the fearless cuck. THomson 


Intrepidity is properly a mode of 
fearlessness, undauuntedness a mode of 
boldness in the highest degree, dis- 
played only on extraordinary occasions ; 
1e is intremd who has no fear where the 
most fearless might tremble; he is un- 
daunted whose spirit is unabated by 
that which would make the stoutest 
heart yield. Jntrepidity may be shown 
either in the bare contemplation of 
aangers— 

A man who talks with idi 
ofthe wiklerness, while ‘aya ata, be eg er 
< frog. Thea be pews ef witbant cay popoece Man 
his own reflections. a Jounsan. 
or in the actual encountering of daners 
in opposing resistance to force. 
behaved 
ie eacien Beiteleepine Losey an 
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Undau niedeese is the ing actna. 

resistance to a force which is calculated 

to strike with awe. 

His party, press'’d with nambers, soon faint, 

Aud would have left their charge an say parti 

Whilst he alone, undaunted at thu odds, 


Though hopeless to escape, fought well and bravely. 
Kows. 


BOOTY, SPOIL, PREY. 


Tuezsze words mark a species of cap- 
ture. BOOTY. in French Jduén, 
Danish dytte, Dutch duyt, Teutonic 
beute, probably comes from the Teutonic 
bat a useful thing, denoting the thing 
taken for its use. SPOIL, in French 
d‘poutlle, Latin “ium, in Greek 
oxudoy, eenitying the things stripped 
off from the dead, from cvAaw, Hebrew 
salul to spoil, PREY, in French prote, 
Latin preda, is not improbably changed 
from prendo, prendo, or prekendo to 
lay hold of, pole feel the thing seized. 

Booty and sport are used as military 
terms in attacks on an enemy, prey in 
cases of particular violence. The sol- 
dier gets his booty ; the combatant his 
Mahe the carnivorous animal his prey. 

3ooty respects what is of personal ser- 
vice to the captor; spot/s whatever serves 
to designate Anis triumph ; prey includes 
whatever gratifies the appetite and is to 
be consumed. When a town is taken, 
soldiers are too busy in the work of de- 
struction and mischief to carry away 
much doo0ty; in every battle the arms 
and personal property of the slain enemy 
are the lawful spoils of the victor; the 
hawk pounces on his prey, and carries 
it up to his nest. Greediness stimu- 
lates to take bouty ; ambition produces 
an eagerness for spotds ; a ferocious ap- 
petite impels to a search for prey. 
Among the ancients the prisoners of 
war who were made slaves constituted 
a part of their dooty ; and even in later 
periods such a capture was good dooty, 
when ransom was paid for those who 
could liberate themselves. Among 
some savages the head or limb of an 
enemy constituted part of their spotls. 
Among cannibals the prisoners of war 
are the prey of the conquerors. 

One way a band select for forage drives 

A herd 


of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine 


From a fat meadow ground, or flock 
Ewes and their bleating el ig " 
Thew dcoty. 


Mi.ron, 


’Twas in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 

Onur bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears. 

A bloody shroud he seem’d, and bath’d iu tears, 
Unlike that Hector who return'd from toils 

Ot war, triumphant in Zacian spuiis, Dayne 
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The wolf, who from the nightly fold 
Forth drags the bleating prey, ne’er drank her «milk, 


Nor wore her warming THomsun, 


Booty and prey are often used in an 
extended and figurative sense. Plun- 
derers obtain a rich booty ; the diligent 
hee returns loaded with his booty. It 
is necessary that animals should become 
a prey to man, in order that man may 
not become a prey to them ; every thing 
in nature becomes a prey to another 
thing, which in its turn falls a prey to 
something else. All is change but 
order. an is a prey to the diseases of 
his body or his mind, and after death to 
the worms. 

When they had Bnally determined on a state re- 
source from church bouty, they cume, un the 14th of 


April, 1790, to a solemn resolution on the subject. 
Buuxk. 


{11 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates aud men decay. 
GoLpsa™iTH, 


BORDER, EDGE, RIM OR BRIM, 
BRINK, MARGIN, VERGE. 


BORDER, in French bord or bor- 
dure, Teutonic bord, is probably con- 
nected with ére/, board, signifying a 
stripe in shape like a board. EDGE, 
in Saxon eve, low German egye, high 
German ecke a point, Latin acies, Greek 
axn sharpness, signifies a sharp point or 
line. RIM, in Saxon rtma, high Ger- 
man rahmen a frame, riemen a thong, 
Greek pupa a tract, from pvo to draw, 
signifies a line drawn round. BRIM, 
BRINK, are but variations of rim. 
MARGIN, in French marge, Latin 
margo, probably cumes from mare 
the sea, as it is mostly connected 
with water. VERGE, from the Latin 
virga, signifies a rod, but is here used 
in the improper sense fur the extremity 
of an object. 

Of these terms, border is the least de- 
finite point, edge the most so; vim and 
brink are species of edge; margin and 
verge are species of border. border 
is a stripe, an edge isa line. The dor- 
der lies at acertuin distance from the 
edge; the edge is the exterior termi- 
nation of the surface of any substance. 
Whatever is wide enough to admit of 
any space round its circumference may 
have a burder; whatever comes to a 
narrow extended surface has an edge. 
Many things may have both a border 
and an edge; of this description are 
caps, gowns, carpets, and the like; 
others have a border, but no edge, as 
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lands ; and others have an edge, but no 

border, as a knife or a table. A rim 

1s the edge of any vessel; the brim is 

the exterior edge of a cup; 2 drink is 

the edge of any precipice or deep place ; 

& margin is the border of a book or a 
iece of water; a verge is the extreme 

r of a place. : 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stain 

Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

Works itecif ciear, aud as it rans refines, 

Tilt by deyrees the crystal mirror shines, 


Reflects each flower that on its dburder grows. 
Apmson. 


Methought the shilling that lay upon the table 
reared {itself upun its edge, and turning its face to- 
warts me, opened its mouth. Appisom. 


But Merion's spear o'ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly’s rim an entrance found 

Where sharp the pang, aud mortal is thé roane 
rE. 


As I approach the precipice's brink, 
So steep, sv terrible, appears the depth. 
Lanspowng, 


By the sea's margin, on the watery strand, 
“hy monument, lhemistocles, shall stand. 
CuMBERLAND, 


To the earth’s utmost verge 1 will pursue him; 
No place, though e’er sv holy, shall protect ni. 
CWR, 


BORDER, BOUNDARY, FRONTIER, 
CONFINE, PRECINCT. 


BORDER, v. Rorder, edge. BOUN- 
DARY, from to bound (v. To bound), 
expresses what dvunds, binds, or con- 
Jines. FRONTIER, French /rontiére, 
from the Latin /rons a forehead, sig- 
nities the fore part, or the commence- 
ment of any thing. CONFINE, in 
Latin confjmis, compounded of con or 
em and fins an end, signifies an end 
nexttov anend. PRECINCT, in Latin 
precinctum, participle of precingo, 
that is, pre and ctngo to enclose, sig- 
nifies any enclosed place. , 

Border, boundury, frontter, and con- 
Jines are all applied to countries or tracts | 
of land : the border is the outer edge or 
tract of land that runs along a country , 
it is mostly applied to countries running 
in a line with each other, as the borders 
of England and Scotland; the dvun- 
dary is that which bounds or limits, as 
the doundaurtes of countries or provinces ; 
the frontier is that which lies in the 
front or forms the entrance into a 
country, as the /rontsers of Germany or 
the frontiers of France; the confines 
are the parts lying contiguous to others, 
as the conjines of different states or 
provinces. The term éorder is em- 
pee in describing those parts which 

ovm the borders, as to dwell on the 
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borders, or to run along the borders. 
The term boundary is used in speaking 
of the extent or limits of places; it 
belongs to the science of geography to 
describe the do0undaries of countries. 
The frontiers are mostly spoken of in 
relation to military matters, as to pass 
the frontiers, to fortify frontier towns, 
to guard the frontiers, or in respect to 
one’s passage from one country to 
another, as to be stopped at the /ron- 
tiers. The term confines, like that of 
borders, is mostly in respect to two 
placos; the dorder is mo-tly a line, 
but the confines may be a point: we 
therefore speak of going along the 
burders, but mecting on the con/ines. 
The Tweed runs from east to west, on the burders 


of Scotland. Guruar. 
The Thames rises on the confiaes of Gloucester: 
shire. GVUIMRIC. 


The term border may be extended in 
its application to any space, and boun- 
dary to any limit. Conj/ines is also 
figuratively applied to any space in- 
cluded within the confines, as the con- 
Jines of the grave; precinct is properly 
any space which is encircled by sume- 
thing that serves as a girdle, as tu be 
within the precincts of a court, that is 
within the space which belongs to, or 
1s under the coutrol of a court. 

Mvnaleas, whom the larks with many a Iny 
Had call'd from slumber at the dawn of day, 
Ky chance was roving through a bordering dale, 


And heard the swains their youthful woes bewail, 
Sir \a. Jonas. 


The Carthaginians discovered the Fortunate Is- 
Mauds, pow known by the same of the Canaries, the 
utmost buaadary of ancient navigation. Roaxgarson. 


High on a rock fiir bi beings stands, 


Oar utmust frvatier on the Pylian lands. Pops. 
You are olf; 

Nature in yun stands on the very verge 

Of her cunfiags. SHAKSI RARE. 


And now. 
Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way, 
hot far off heav'n in the precincts of light. 
Miutow. 


TO BOUND, LIMIT, CONFINE, 
CUMSCRIBE, RESTRICT. 


BOUND comes from the verb bind, 
signifying that which binds fast, or 
close to an object. LIMIT, from the 
Latin dames a landmark, signifies to 
draw a line which is to be the exterior 


CiR- 


line or limit. CONFINE signifies to. 


bring within confines. (v. Border). 
CIRCUMSCRIBE, in. Latin circum- 
scribo, is compounded of circum and 
scribo to write round, that is, to de- 
scribe a line round. RESTRICT, i: 
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Latin restrictum, participle of iboraony Bs 
compounded of re and stringo, signifies 
to keep fast back. 

The four first of these terms are em- 
ployed in the proper sense of parting 
off certain spaces. Bound applies to 
the natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are bo by moun- 
tains and seas; kingdoms are often 
bounded by each other; Spain is 
bounded on one side by Portugal, on 
the other side by the Mediterranean, 
and ona third side by the Pyrenees. 
Limit applies to any artificial boun- 
dary: as landmarks in fields serve to 
show the Jimifs of one man’s ground 
from another; so may walls, palings, 
hedges, or any other visible sign, 
converted into a dimtt, to distinguish 
one spot from another, and in this 
manner a field is said to be luntted, 
because it has /imrts assigned to it. Tv 
confine is to bring the limits close 
together; to part off one space abso- 
lutely from another: in this manner we 
confine a garijen by means of walls. 
To circumscribe is literally to surround : 
in this manner a circle may circum- 
scribe a square : there is this difference, 
however. between confine and cireum- 
scribe, that the former may not only 
show the /imtts, but may also prevent 
egress and ingress ; whereas the latter, 
which is only a line, is but a simple 
mark that limits. 

From the proper acceptation of these 
terms we may easily perceive the ground 
on which their improper acceptation 
rests: to dound is an action suited to 
the nature of things, or to some given 
rule; in this manner our views are 
bounded by the objects which intercept 
our sight. 


Past hours, 
guilt, yet wound us by their flight 
unds our prospect by the grave. 


Ifnot t 
If folly Young, 
Or we bound our desires according 
to the principles of propriety. 
They, whom thou deignest to inspire, 
Thy science learn, to d desire, Ginren. 
To limit, confine, and circumscribe, 
all convey the idea of an action more or 
less involuntary, and controlled either 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
limit is an affair of discretion or neces- 
sity; we Jimté our expenses because we 
ure dimtted by circumstances. 
Ordinary expense ought to be /imited by a man's: 
estate, Bacun. 
Things may be /imited to one or many 
points or objects. ; 
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The ations of the mind are not, like those of 
the hands, limited to one individual object, but at 
once extended to « whole species. ARIELET. 


Confine conveys the same idea toa still 
stronger degree: what is con/ined is not 
only brought within a Umit, but is kept 
to that dimit, which it cannot pass; 1n 
this manner a person confines himself 
to a diet which he finds absolutely 
necessary for his health, or he is con- 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
choice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable ; 
hence the term con/tned expresses also 
the idea of the Amite being made 
narrow as well as impassable or un- 
changeable. Therefore to confine is 

perly to bring within narrow Amtis ; 
it is applicd either to space, as 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to 
a place. Bacon. 
or to the movements of the body or the 
mind, 


Mechanical motions or operations are confined to 
a narrow circle of Jow and little things. BanreLer. 


My passion is too strong 
In reason’s narrow buunds to be conjsin'd. 
WANDESFoRD. 
To circumecribe is to limit arbitra- 
rily, or to bring within improper or 
inconvenient demets. 


It is much to be lamented that among all denomi- 
nations of Christians, the uncharitable spirit has 
prevailed of unwarrantably circumscribing the terms 
of Divine grace within a narrow circle of their own 
drawing. Beata. 

Sometimes circumscribing is a matter 
of necessity resulting from = circum- 
stances, as a person is ctrcumscribed in 
his means of doing good who cannot do 
all the good he wishes. 


Therefore must his chaice be circumserihed 

Unto the voice and yielding of his my 

Whereof he’s head. HAKSPEARK. 
To restrict is to exercise a stronger 

degree of control, or to impose a harder 

necessity, than either of the other terms : 

a person is restricted by his physician 

to a certain portion of food in the day. 

It is nut necessary to teach mon to thirst after 
power; butit is Mig eel eee that by moral instruc- 
tions they should taught, and by their civil in- 
stitutions they should be compelled, to put many 
restrictions upon the immoderate exercise of it. 

Buacksrone. 


BOUNDLESS, UNBOUNDED, 
LIMITED, INFINITE. 
BOUNDLESS, or without dounds, 
is epplied to objects which admit of 
no to be made or conceived by 
us, UNBOUNDED, or not bounded, 
is applied to that which might be 


UN- 


BOUNDS. 


bounded. UNLIMITED, or not &mited, 
applies to that which might be A%nsted. 
INFINITE, or not jintte, applies to 
that which in its nature admits of no 
bounds. 

The ocean is a boundless object so 
long as no bounds to it have been dis- 
covered ; desires are often unboynded 
which ought always to be bounded ; 
power is sometimes unlimited which 
would be better Amtted; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all 
Jinite beings proceed. 

And see the country far diffus’d around 


One buundless blush, one white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms, THoMson, 


The soul requires enjoyments more sublime, ° 
By space unbounded, undestroy'd by time. JENnyns. 


Gray's curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment 
cultivated. OHNSON, 


In the wide fields of nature the sight wanders up 
and down without confinement,and is fed with an 
insinite variety of images. ADDISON. 


BOUNDS, BOUNDARY. 


BOUNDS and BOUNDARY, from 
the verb bound (v. To bound), signify 
the line which sets a bound, or marks 
the extent to which any spot of ground 
reaches. 

Bounds is employed to designate the 
whole space including the outer line that 
confines: boundary comprehends only 
this outer line. Bounds are made for 
a local purpose; boundary for a poli- 
tical purpose: the master of a school 
prescribes the bounds beyond which the 
scholar is not to go; the parishes 
throughout England have their boun- 
dartes, which are distinguished by 
marks; fields have likewise their bou- 
dartes, which are commonly marked out 
by a hedge or a ditch. Bounds are 
temporary and changeable; doundaries’ 
permanent and fixed: whoever has the 
authority of prescribing dounds for others, 
may in like manner contract or extend 
them at pleasure; the boundaries of 
places are seldom altered but in con- 
sequence of great political changes. 


So when the swelling Nile contemns her bow 
And with extended waste the valleys spa 


At length her ebbing streams resign the field, 
And to the pregnant soil a tenfold est yield. 
Crass. 


Alexander did not in his towards the East 
advance beyond the banks of the rivers. that fall 
into the Indus, which is now the western boundary 
of the vast continent of India. - Roperrson. 

In the figurative sense bound or 
bounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary: we speak of setting 
bounds, or keeping within beunde ; but 
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to know a — necessary 0c- 
casionally to set to the mor- 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
children, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact boendary fur indul- 
gence. 

There are bounds within which our concern for 
worldly success must be confined. Baas, 


It is the proper ambition of heroes in literatare to 
enlarge the bosadaries of knowledge by disonvering 
and cunquering new regions of the inte! eae world, 

ON NEON, 


BRAVE, GALLANT. 


BRAVE, in German brav, Welsh 
braw, signifies good, but in the French, 
&e. it has the same meaning as in 
English: bravery was looked upon as 
the highest virtue. GALLANT, in 
French galani, from the Greek ayaw 
to adorn, signifies distinguished either 
by splendid dress or splendid qualities. 

These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike ho- 
nourable; but the latter is a much 
stronger expression than the former. 
Gallantry is extraordinary bravery, or 
bravery on extraordinary occasions: the 
brave man goes willingly where he is 
commanded; the gallant man leads on 
with vigour to the attack. Bravery is 
common to vast numbers and whole 
nations; gallantry is peculiar to indi- 
viduals or particular bodies: the brave 
man bravely defends the post assigned 
him; the gallant man volunteers his 
services in cases of peculiar danger: a 
man may feel ashamed in not being 

“considered brave; he feels a pride in 
being looked upon as gallant. To call 
a hero bruve adds little or nothing to 
his character; Lut to entitle him gal- 
lant adds a lustre to the glory he has 
acquired. 

The brave unfortunate are our best acjuatutance. 

Prawota. 


Death Is the worst; a fate which all must try, 
And for our coantry ‘tis a bites to die. 


The man, though slain in Aight he be, 
ren free. Pops. 


Yet leaves his nation safe, his c 


TO BRAVE, DEFY, DARE, CHAL- 
LENGE. 


BRAVE, from the epithet brave (v. 
Brave), signifies to act the part of a 
fearless man. DEFY, in French défer, 
t. e. de privative and fier to trust, not to 
trust or set any store by, to set at 
nought. DARE, in Saxon dearran, 
dyrran, Franconian, &c. odurren, thor- 
sen, Greek Sappuy, signifies ta be bold, 
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or have the confidence to do. CHAL- 
LENGE is probably changed from the 
Greek cadeu.to call. 

To brave is with bravery to resist or 
meet the forse of any opposing power ; 
as the sailor braves the tempestuous 
ocean, or in the bad sense, a man braves 
the scorn and reproach of the world; so 
things personified may brave. 

Joining in proper anion the amiable and the estl- 
mable qualitics, in one part of our character we 
shall resemble the flower that smiles in 3 in 


epri 
auother the firmly-ruoted tree, that braves the winter 
storm. Briain, 


To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects persons; 
there is often much insolent resistance 
in defiance, as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. 

The description of the wild ass in Job is worked 
up tuto no emall sublimity, merely by insisting on 
his freedom, and his setting mankind at defiance. 

Huaxe. 

In respect to things, it denotes a reso- 

lution to bear whatever may be inflicted. 


The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point, Apnison. 


To dare and to chullenge have more 
of provocation than resistance in them; 
he who dares and challenges provokes or 
calls on another to do something. To 
dare is an informal act, performed cither 
by words or deeds ; as to dare a person 
to come out, to dare him to leave his 
place of retreat: tochallenge is a formal 
act, peas by words ; as to challenge 
another to fight, or to engage in any 
contest. 

I judge it improper to dare the enemy to buttle 
any longer. Hoop. 
Time, I dare thee to diseuver 
Saeb a youth, and such a lover, 

But while the during mortul o'er the floud 


Kais'd his high notes and challeng’d every god; 


With envy Triton heard the noble strain, 
And whelm'd the bold musician in the mais. Purr. 
Daring may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving sometimes by 
words ; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 
Troy sunk in flames I saw (nor could prevent), 
And Slium from its old fuundations rent— 
Rent like a mountain ash, which dard the winds, 
And stood the sturdy strokes of lab'ring — ven 
RY 
There Ereuthalion brav’d us in the field, 
Porm 


Proud Arelthuus’ dreadful arms to wield. 
BRAVERY, COURAGE, VALOUR, 
BRAVERY denotes the abstract 
uality of brave (v. Brave). COU- 
AGE, in French courage, comes from 


casur, in Latin cor the heart, which is 
L323 


Dayne. 
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the seat of co e. VALOUR, in 
French valeur, Latin valor, from valeo 
to be strong, signifies by distinction 
strength of mind, 

Bravery lies in the blood ; courage 
lies in the mind: the latter depends on 
the reason; the former on the physical 
temperament: the first is a species of 
instinct ; the second is a virtue: aman 
is brave in proportion as he is without 
thought ; he has courage in proportion 
as he reasons or reflects. Bravery is of 
utility only in the hour ofattack or con- 
test ; courage is of service at all times 
and under all circumstances: bravery 
is of avail in overcoming the obstacle 
of the moment; courage secks to avert 
the distant evil that may possibly arrive. 
Bravery is a thing of the moment, that 
is or is not, as circumstances may fa- 
vour; it varies with the time and season: 
courage exists at all times and on all 
occasions. The brave man who fear- 
lessly rushes to the mouth of the cannon 
may tremble at his own shadow as he 
passes through a churchyard, or turn 
pale at the sight of blood: the coura- 
geous man smiles at imaginary dangers, 
and prepares to meet those thut are real. 
It is as possible for a man to have cou- 
rage Without bravery, as to have bravery 
without courage. Ciccro showed no 
marks of personal bravery as a com- 
mander, but he displayed his courage 
when he laid open the treasonable pur- 
poses of Catiline to the whole senate, 
and charged him to his face with the 
crimes of which he knew him to be 
guilty. 

The Athenian government continued in the same 
state till the death of Codrus, the seventeenth and 


last king, a prince more renowned for his bravery 
than his furtuae, Porrsgr. 


With as much ambition, as great abilities, aud 
more acquired knowledge than Cesar, he (Holing- 
broke) wanted only his courage to be as successful, 

GoLpsmITH 

Valour is a higher quality than either 
bravery or courage, and seems tu par- 
take of the grand characteristics of 
both; it combines the fire of bravery 
with the determination and firmness of 
courage: bravery is most fitted for the 
soldier and all who receive orders; cou- 
rage is most adapted for the general 
and all who give command; valour for 
the leader and framer of enterprises, 
and all who carry great projects into 
execution: bravery requires to be 
guided; courage is equally fitted to 
command or obey; valour directs and 
executes. Bravery has most relation to 
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danger ; courage and valovr include in 
them a particular reference to action: 
the brave man exposes himself; the 
courageous man advances to the scene 
of action which is before him; the 
valiant man seeks for occasions to act. 
The three hundred Spartans who de- 
fended the Straits of Thermopyle were 
brave. Socrates drinking the hemlock. 
Reyulus returning to Carthage, Titus 
tearing himself from the arms of the 
weeping Berenice, Alfred the Great 
going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courageous. Hercules destroying mon- 
sters, Perseus delivering Andromeda, 
Achilles running to the ramparts of 
Troy, and the knights of more modern 
date who have gone in quest of extra- 
ordinary adventures, are all entitled to 
the peculiar appellation of valiant, ~ 


This Leave man, with lon g resistance, 


Held the combat doubtfu Rowe. 


Oh! when I see him arming for his honour, 

His country, and his gods, that martial fire 

That mounts his courage, kindles even me! 
Drypen. 


True valour, friends, on virtue fuunded strong, 
Mevts al] events alike. MALLET. 


BREACH, BREAK, GAP, CHASM. 
BREACH and BREAK are both 


derived from the same verb break (v. 
To break), to denote what arises from 
being broken, in the figurative sense of 
the verb itself. GAP, from the English 
gape, signifies the thing that gapes or 
stands open. CHASM, in Greek 
xacpa from yaww, and the Hebrew 
gahah to be open, signifies the thing 
that has opened itself. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they differ in the na- 
ture of the opening. A breach and a 
gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal, which destroys the connexion ; 
a break and a chasm may arise from 
the absence of that which would form a 
connexion. A breach in awallis made 
hy means of cannon; gaps in fences 
are commonly the effect of some violent 
effort to pass through; a break is made 
in a page of printing by leaving off in 
the middle of a line ; a chasm is left in 
writing when any words in the sentence 
are omitted. A breach and a chasm 
always imply a larger opening than a 
break or gap. A gap may be made in 
a knife ; a breach is always made in the 
walls of a building or fortification: the 
clouds sometimes separate so as tu leave. 
small dreake ; the ground is sometimes 
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so convulsed by earthquakes as to leave 
frightful chasms. 


A mighty breach ia made: the rooms conoval’d 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd, ° Darnen. 


Considering, probably, how much Homer had been 
disfigured hy the sernirery compilers of his works, 
Virgil, by his will, obliged Tucca and Varius to add 
nothing, nur so much as Gill up the breaks he had 


left in his pocm. Wa.an. 
Down the hedge-ruw path 

We hasten home, and only slack our s 

To guze a moment at the custom’d gap. = =§ Hurpis. 


Breach, chasm, and gup, are figura- 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction ; as a breach of friend- 
ship, or of domestic harmony ; a gap in 
nature or time; and a chasm in our 
enjoy ments. 

Or if the order of the world below 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 


Give me that minute when she made her vow. 
Drypen, 


The whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a 
map, is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures, 
ADDISON, 


When breach of faith join’d hearts does disengage, 
The calmest temper turns to wildest rage. RE. 


TO BREAK, RACK, REND, TEAR. 


BREAK, in Saxon brecan, Danish 
and low German breken, high German 
brechen, Latin frango, Greek Bonyvups, 
Bpnxvew, Chaldee perak to separate. 
RACK eomes from the same source as 
break ; it is properly the root of this 
word, and an onomatopeta, conveying a 
sound correspondent with what is made 
by breaking : rak in Swedish, and racco 
in Icelandic, signify a breaking of the 
ice. REND is in Saxon Arendan, 
hreddan, low German ritan, high Ger- 
man reissen to split, Greek pyoow, He- 
brew rangnah to break in pieces. 
TEAR, in Saxon tueran, low German 
tiren, hiyh German zerren, is an in- 
tensive verb from zzehen to pull, Greek 
rpuw, repw to bruise, Hebrew for to 
split, divide, or cleave. 

The forcible division of any substance 
is the common characteristic of these 
terms. Breuk is the generic term, the 
rest are specific: every thing rucked, rent, 
or torn, is broken, but not vice versa, 
Breuk has however a specific meaning, 
in which it is comparable with the others. 
Hreaking requires less violence than 
either of the others: brittle things may 
be broken with the slightest touch, but 
nothing can be racked without inten- 
tional violence of an extraordinary kind. 
Glass is quickly broken; a table is 
racked. Hard substances only are 
broken or racked ; but every thing of a 
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soft texture and composition may be 
rent or torn. Breaking is perfcrmed 
by means of a blow; racking by that of 
a violent concussion or straining ; but 
rending ond teartng are the conse- 
y aca ofa pull or a sudden snatch. 
ny thing of wood or stone is droken; 
any thing of a complicated structure, 
with hinges and joints, is racked ; cloth 
is rent, paper is torn. Rend is somc- 
times used for what is done by design ; 
a tear is always faulty. Cloth is some- 
times rent rather than cut when it is 
wanted to be divided; but when it is 
torn it is injured. To éear is also used 
in the sense not only of dividing by vio- 
lence that which ought to remain whole, 
but separating one object from another ; 
as to feur any thing off, or out, &e. 
She sigh'd, she sobb'd, and furious with despair, 


She rent her garments, and she tore her hair. 
Dnrypen. 


In the moral or figurative application, 
break denotes in general a division or 
separation more or less violent of that 
which ought to be united or bound; as 
to breuk a tie, to break an engagement, 
or promise. To.rack is a continued 
action ; as to rack the feelings, to place 
them in a viulent state of tension. To 
rend is figuratively applied in the same 
sense as in the proper application, to 
denote a sudden division of what has 
been before whole; as to rend the heart, 
to have it pierced or divided as it were 
with grief; so likewise to rend the air 
with shouts. To tear is metaphorically 
employed in the sense of violently sepa- 
rating objects from one another which 
are united; as to feur one's self from 
the company of a friend. 

But out affection ! 


All bond and privilege of nature break. 
SHAKRPEARE., 


Long has this secret struggled in my breast; 
Long has it rack'd and rert my tortured bosom. 
SmivrH, 


The people rend the skies with load applause, 
Aud heaven can hear no other vame but yours. 
Davos. 


Who would not bleed with transport for his count y, 
Tear every tender passion from his heart? 
“THomwon, 


TO BREAK, BRUISE, SQUEEZE, 
POUND, CRUSH. 


BREAK,v». To break, rack. BRUISE, 
in French driser, Saxon brysed, not im- 
probably from the'‘same source as press. 
SQUEEZE, in Saxon owysin, tow 
German qutetsen, quoesen, Swedish 
quesa, Latin guatso, to shake, or pro- 
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* duce .a concussion, signifies to press close. 
POUND, in Saxon punian, is not im- 
robably derived by a change of letters 
from the Latin tundotobruise. CRUSH, 
in French écraser, is most probably only 
a variation of the word squeeze, like 
crash, or aa 
Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body ; drutse 
denotes simply the destroying the con- 
tinuity of the parts. Hard brittle sub- 
stances, as glass, are broken ; soft pulp 
substances, as flesh or fruits, are brutsed. 
The operation of bruising is performed 
either by a violent blow or by pressure ; 
that of squeezing by compression only. 
Metals, particularly lead and silver, may 
be dbruteed ; fruits may be either brutsed 
or squeezed. In this latter sense bruzse 
applies to the harder substances, or in- 
dicates a violent compression; squeeze 
is used for soft substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are 
brutsed ; oranges or apples are squeezed. 
To pound is properly to brutse in a 
Mortar so as to produce a separation of 
arts; to crush is the most violent and 
estructive of all operations, which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
the parts of a body. What is broken 
may be made whole again; what is 
brutsed or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency; what 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience; but what is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
of a carriage passes over any body that 
ylelds to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 


Dash my devoted bark! ye surges brenk it, 
*Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises! 


Yet lab‘ring well his little spot of ground, 

Some scatt’ring pot-herbs here and there he found; 

Which, cultivated with his daily care, 

And érais'd with vervain, were his daily fare. 
Drvpxn. 

He therefore first among the swains was found 

To reap the produce of his labour'd ground, 


And squeeze the combs with golden liquor crown’d. 
Drypzn. 


Rows, 


And where the rafters on the columns meet, 

We push them headlong with our arms and feet: 

Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 

Are piecemeal torn, or pouaded into death. 
Drypen. 


Such were the sufferings of our Lord, so great and 
80 us as none of us are in any degree able to 
ergo. That weight under which he crouched, 
would cre A us. Tr.LoTson, 
In the figurative sense orush marks a 
total annihilation: if a conspiracy be 
not in the bud, it will prove 
fatal to the power which has suffered it 
to grow. 


‘Tu cvush rebellion every way is just. Dancy. 


BREAK 


TO BREAK, BURST, CRACK, SPLIT. 


BREAK, e. To break, rack. BURST, 
m Saxon beorstan, bersten, oyrsien, 
low German baisten, basten, ae Ger- 
man bersten, old German obresten, 
Swedish brysta, is but a variation of 
break, CRACK is in Saxon cearctan, 
French craguer, high German kracken, 
low German kraken, Danish krakke, 
Greek xpexesy, which are in all proba- 
bility but variations of break, &e. 
SPLIT, in Duteh spitt, Danish sp/ttten, 
low German splieten, high German 
spalten, old German spilten, Swedish 

lita, which are all connected with the 

erman platzen to burst, the Greek 
oradvocopa to tear or split, and the 
Hebrew pelah to separate, palect or 
palety to cut in pieces. 

Break is the general term, denoting 
any separation or coming apart with 
more or less force; the rest are parti- 
cular modes, varied either in the cir- 
cumstances of the action or the object 
acted upon. To break does not specify 
any particular manner or form of action ; 
what is broken may be broken in two or 
more pieces, broken short or lengthwise, 
and the like: to burst is to break sud- 
denly and with violence, frequently also 
with noise. 


In various proofs of emphasis and awe 
He spoke his will, and trembling nations heard : 
Witness, ye billows, whose returning tide, 
Breaking the chain that fastened it in air, 
Swept Egypt. 


Time this vast fabric for him built (and doom’d 
With him to fall), now bursting o’er his head 
His lamp, the sun extinguish’d, from beneath 
The form of hideous darkness calls his sons, 


Youna. 


Youne, 


Every thing that is exposed to ex- 
ternal violence, particularly hard sub- 
stances, are said to be broken ; but hollow 
bodies, or such as are exposed to tension, 
are properly said to burst. 

The brittle stee!, unfaithful to hia hand, 
Broke short. 

Atoms and systems into ruin hurl‘d, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. Porr. 

In the sense of making a way or 
opening, the same distinction is pre- 
served. 


Ambitious thence the manly river brecks, 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treaseres of t sky, 
Winds in progressive majesty along. Tromson 


The torrent burst over the walls, sweeping away 
the images of every saint that were placed there w 
oppose it. Brypowx. 


So likewise in application to moral 
objects. = 


Por. 


BREED. 


Your luxary might break all bounds: 
Tate, tables, horses, stewards, hounds, 
Might ewell your debts. 

Now the distemper'd mind 
Has lost that concord of harmonious powers 
Which forms the soul of happiness; and all 


Is off the poise within; the ions all 
Elave burs¢ their bounds. rs Tomson, 


Tocrack and spltt are modes of break- 
eng lengthwise: the former in applica- 
tion to hard or brittle objects, ss clay, 
or the things made of clay ; the latter in 
application to wood, or that which is 
made of wood.. Breaking frequently 
causes an entire separation of the ccsn- 
ponent parts, so as to destroy the thing; 
cracking and splitting are but partial 
separations. 

And let the weighty roller run the round, 
To smvoth the surface of th’ unequal ground; 
Lest crack'd with suminer heats the flooring flies, 


Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds nrise. 
Daypen. 


# Gar. 


Ist meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyea, add water to the sca? 
While in his mean, the ship spéits on the rock, 


Which industry aud courage might have saved. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


TO BREED, ENGENDER. 


BREED, in Saxon bredan, Teutonic 
oreetan, is probably connected with dra- 
ten to roast, being an operation prinei- 
pally performed by fire or heat. EN- 
GENDER, compounded of en and 
gender, from geniius, participle of gigno, 
signifies to lay or communicate the seeds 
for production. 

These terms are properly employed 
for the act of procreation. To breed is 
to bring into existence by a slow ope- 
ration: to engender is to be the author 
or prime cause of existence. So, in the 
metaphorical sense, frequent quarrels 
are apt to breed hatred and animosity : 
the levelling and inconsistent conduct 
of the higher classes in the present age 
serves to engender a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and assumption in the inferior 
order. Whatever breeds acts gradually ; 
whatever engenders produces immedi- 
ately as cause and effect. Uncleanliness 
breeds diseases of the body; want of 
Occupation breeds those of the mind: 
playing at chance games engenders a 
love of money. 


The strong desire of fame breeds several vici 
habits in the mind. " baaow: 


Eve's dream is full of those high conceits, exges- 
pride, which, we aro told, the Devil endea- 
voured to instil into her, Appvisom. 
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BREEZE, GALE, BLAST, GUST, 
STORM, TEMPEST, HURRICANE. 


Aux these words express the action 
cf the wind, in different degrees and under 
different circumstances. BREEZE, in 
Italian drezza, is in all pole an 
onomatopeia for that kind of wind 
culiar to Southern climates. GALE is 
phages connected with call and yell, 

enoting a sonorous wind. BLAST, 
in German geblaset, participle of dlusen, 
signifies properly the act of blowing, but 
by distinction it is employed for any 
strong effort of blowing. GUST is 
immediately of Icelandic origin, and 
expresses the phenomena which are 
characteristic of the Northern climates ; 
but in all probability it is a variation of 
gush, signifying a violent stream of 
wind. STORM, in German sturm, from 
storen, to put in commotion, like t, 
describes the phenomenon of Northern 
climates. TEMPEST, in Latin ¢em- 
pestas, or tempus a time or season, de- 
scribes that season or sort of weather 
which is most remarkable, but at the 
same time most frequent, in South- 
ern climates. HURRICANE has been 
introduced by the Spaniards into Eu- 
ropean languages from the Caribbee 
Islands ; where it describes that species 
of ¢empestuous wind most frequent in 
tropical climates. 

breeze is gentle; a gale is brisk, 
but steady: we have breezes in a calm 
summer's day; the mariner has favour- 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretch. A dlus/ is impetuous: the ex- 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, the sweep of a violent wind, 
are blasts. A gust is sudden and ve- 
hement: gusts of wind are sometimes 
so violent as to sweep every thing 
before them while they last. Storm, 
tempest, and hurricane, include other 
particulars besides wind. A slorm 
throws the whole atmosphere into com- 
Motion ; it is a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, hail, and the like, con- 
spire to disturb the heavens. Tempest 
isa species of storm which has also 
thunder and lightning to add to the con- 
fusion. Hurricane is a species of storm 
which exceeds all the rest in vivlence 
and duration. 


Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm. Taonson. 


gale 
erona 


Blows you to Padua here from o 
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As when flerce Northern blasts from th’ Alps de- 


ecend, 
From his firm roots with srugalinn gusts to rend 
An aged sturdy oak, the rustling sound 
Grows loud. Denwan. 


Through storms and [ so the sailor drives, 
Whilst every element in combat sirives; 

Loud rvars the thunder, fierce the lightaing @ics, 
Winds wildly rage, and billows tear the ee 

: : MIRLKY. 


So where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes descend, 
Wheel through the air, in ciscling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plaius away. 
ADDisceN 
Gust, storm, and tempest, which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis- 
tinction in this sense. The passions 
are exposed to gusts and storms, to 
sudden bursts, or violent and continued 
ayitations; the soul is exposed tu tem- 
pests when agitated with violeut and 
contending emotions. 
Stay these sudden gists of passion 
That hurry you away. 


1 burn, I burn! The storm that's in my mind 
Kindles my l|.cart, like fires provoked by wind. 
LANsDOWN. 


All deaths, a!) tortures, in one pang combin’d, 
Are gentle, to the tempestof my mind. ‘l'Humson. 


Row & 


BRIGHTNESS, LUSTRE, 
BRILLIANCY. 


BRIGHTNESS, from the English 
bright, Saxon breorht, probably comes, 
like the German praché splendor, from 
the Hebrew deruk to shine or glitter. 
LUSTRE, in French dustre, Latin dus- 
trum a purgation, or cleansing, that is, 
to make clean or pure. SPLENDOR, 
in French splendeur, Latin splendor, 
from splendeo to shine, comes either 
from the Greek exAndoe embers, or 
omtvOnp a spark. BRILLIANCY, fiom 
brilliant, and driller to shine, comes 
from the German drille spectacles, and 
the Latin of the middle ages deryllus a 
crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms: there cannot be 
lustre, splendor, and brilliancy, without 
brightness ; but there may be bright- 
ness where these do not exist. These 
terms rise in sense; Jdustre rises on 
brightness, splendor on lustre, and drtl- 
liancy on splendor. Brighiness and 
busire are applied properly to naturai 
lights; splendor and dbrilliancy have 
been more commonly applied to that 
which is artificial or unusual: there is 
always more or less drighiness in the 
sun or moon; there is an occasional 
lustre in ajl the heavenly bodies when 
they shine in their unclouded bright- 


SPLENDOR, 


BRING. 


ness; there is splendor in the eruptions 
of flame from a volcano or an immense 
conflagration ; there is driliancy in a 
collection of diamonds. There may be 
both splendor and briliiancy in an il- 
lumination: the splendor arises from 
the mass and richness of light; the drié- 
Htuncy from the variety and brightness 
of the lights and colours. Brighinesa. 
Tay be obscured, /ustre may he tar- 
nished, splendor and briliiancy dimi- 
nished, 

The analogy is closely preserved in 
the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of men 
in ordinary cases, dusire attaches to ex- 
traordinary instances of virtue and 
greatness, splendor and Obrilltancy at- 
tach to the achievements of men. Our 
Saviour is strikingly represented to us 
as the brightness of his Father's zloty, 
and the express image of his person. 
The humanity of the English in the 
hour of conquest adds a lustre to their 
victories, which are either splendid or 
brilhant according to the number and 
nature of the circumstances which render 
them remarkable. 

Earthly honours are both shcrt-lived in their con- 
tinuance, and, while they last, tarnished with spots 
and stains On sume quarter or other their bright- 
ness is obscured, But the honour which proceeds 


from God and virtue is unmixed and pure. It is a 
lustre which is derived from heaven Bian, 


Thomson's diction is in the highest degree florid 
and luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his 
images and thoughts “ both their dustre and their 
shade,”’ such as invests them with splendor through 
which they are not easily discernible. JuHNBON, 


There is an appearance of brilliancy in the plea- 
sures of high lite which naturally dazales the youny, 
SRAIO. 


TO BRING, FETCH, CARRY. 


BRING, in Saxon Obringan, Tew- 
tonic, &c. bringen, old German briggan, 
pringan, bibringen, is most probably 
contracted from dbertngin, which, from 
the simple ringen or regen to move, 
signifies to put in motion, or remove. 
FETCH, in Saxon feccian, is not im- 
probably connected with the word search, 
in French chercher, German suchen, 
Greek {nrew, Hebrew zagnack to send 
for or go after. CARRY, v. To bear, 
carry. | 

To bring is simply to take with one's 
self from the place where one is ; to fetch 
is to go first toa place and then dring 
a thing; to fetch therefore is a species 
of dringing : whatever is near at hani 
is brought; whatever is at a distance 
must be feiched : the porter at an inn 


BUILD. 
irtngs a parcel, a servant who is sent 
for it fetches it. Bring always respects 


motion towards the place in which the 
speaker resides ; fetch, a motion both 
to and from; carry, always a motion 
directly from the place or at a distance 
from the place. A servant brengs the 

rce] home which his master has sent 

im to fetch ; he carrtes a parcel from 
home. A carrer carries parcels to and 
trom a place, but he does nut bring par- 
cels to and from any place. Bring is an 
action performed at the option of the 
agent; fetch and carry are mostly done 
at the command of another. Hence the 
old proverb, “* He who will fetch will 
carry,” to mark the character of the 
gossip and tale-bearer, who reports what 
he hears from two persons in order to 
please both parties. 


What appeared to me wonderful was that none of 
the ants came home without bringing something. 
ADDISON, 


I have said before that those ants which I did so 
particulurly cousider fetched their corn out of a 
garret. ApnIsoN. 


How great is the hardship of a poor ant, when she 
carries a grain of corn to the second story, climbing 
up a wall with her head downwards | ADDISON, 


TO BUILD, ERECT, CONSTRUCT. 


BUILD, in Saxon bytlian, French 
battr, German bauen, Gothic boa, bua, 
bygga, to erect houses, from the He- 
brew dajith a habitation. ERECT, in 
French ériger, Latin erectus, participle 
of ertgo, compounded of e and rego, 
from the Greek opeyw to stretch or 
extend. CONSTRUCT, in Latin con- 
structus, participle of construo, com- 
pounded of con together, and struo to 
put, in Greek spwrvpt, sopew to strew, 
in Hebrew ohrah to dispose or put in 
order, signifies to form together into a 
mass. 

The word build by distinction ex- 
presses the purpose of the action; erect 
indicates the mode of the action ; con- 
struct indicates contrivance in the action. 
What is dut/¢ is employed for the pur- 
pose of receiving, retaining, or confining ; 
what is erected is placed in an elevated 
situation; what is constructed is put 
together with ingenuity. All that is 
built may be said to be erected or con- 
structed ; but all that is erected or con- 
structed is not said to be built; like- 
wise what is erected is mostly con- 
structed, though not vice versé. We 
build from necessity ; we erect for orna- 
ment; we construct for utility and con- 
venience. Houses are dut/t, monuments 
erected, machines are constructed. 
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Montesquien wittily observes that by buildi 
profeseed madhouses, men tacitly Insinnate that a 
who are vut of their senses are to be found only ia 
those places. Warton, 


It is as rationa) to live In cs ves till our own handa 
have erected a palace, as to reject all knowledge of 
architecture which our understandings will vot 
supply. JOMNSON, 


From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry 
& savage over the river, to the construction of a vessel 
capable of conveying a numerous crew with satety 


toa distant coast, the progress in improvement is 
immeuse Rogerrson. 


BULKY, MASSIVE. 


BULKY denotes having bulk, which 
is connected with our words belly, body, 
bilge, bulge, &c. and the German balg. 
MASSIVE, in French masst/, from 
mass, signifies having a mass or being 
like a mass, which is in the German 
masse, Latin massa, Greek paga dough, 
from pacow to knead, signifying made 
into a solid substance. 

Whatever is bulky has a prominence 
of figure; what is masstve has com- 
pactness of matter. The budky there- 
fore, though larger in size, is not so 
weighty as the massive. Hollow bodies 
frequently have budk; none but solid 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form ; lead, silver, and gold, 
are massive. 

In Milton's time it was suspected that the whole 
creation languished—that neither trees nor animals 


had the height or buék of thc ir predecessors. 
JOHNsoM. 


His pond'rous shield, 
Ethereal temper, mas-y, lurge, and round, 


Behind him cast. Microw 


BURIAL, INTERMENT, SEPULTURE, 


BURIAL, from bury, in Saxon birian, 
birigan, German bergen, signifies in 
the original sense to conceal. INTER- 
MENT, from inter, compounded of 17 
and ferra, signifies the putting into the 
ground. SEPULTURE, in French 
sépulture, Latin sepultura, from sepul- 
tus, participle of sepelto to bury, comes 
from sepes a hedge, signifying an en- 
closure, and probably likewise from tke 
Hebrew sabat to put to rest, or in a state 
of privacy. 

nder burtal is comprehended simply 
the purpose of the action; under inier- 
ment and sepulture, the manner as well 
as the motive of the action. We bury 
in order to conceal; tnferment and 
sepulture are accompanied with religious 
ceremonies. Bury is confined to no 
object or place; we bury whatever we 
deposit in the earth, and wherever we 
please, but tnterment and sepullure 
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respect only the bodies of the deceased 
when deposited in a sacred place. 
Burtal requires that the object be con- 
cealed under ground ; interment may be 
used for depositing in vaults. Self- 
murderers were formerly buried in the 
highways; Christians in general are 
burted in the church-yard; but the 
kings of England were formerly i7- 
terred in Westminster Abbey. Burial 
is a term in familiar use; tnterment 
serves frequently as a more elegant ex- 
pression; sepulture is an abstract term 
confined to particular cases, as in speak- 
ing of the rites and privileges of 
sepulture, 


. Let my pale corse the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below. 


But good Xineas ordered on the shore 
A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore: 

Thus was his friend interr’d, and deathless fame 
Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. Dayonn. 


Ah! leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear: 
The common rites of sepullure bestow, 

To soothe a father’s and » mother’s woo ; 
Let their lurge gifts procure an urn at least, 


Pors, 


And Hector's ashes in his country rest. Porz. 

BUSINESS, OCCUPATION, EMPLOY- 
MENT, ENGAGEMENT, AVOCA- 
TION. 


BUSINESS signifies what makes 
busy, v. Active, busy. UPA. 
TION, from occupy, in French occuper, 
Latin occupu, that is, ob and capto, sig- 

-nifies that which serves or takes pos- 
session of a person or thing to the ex- 
clusion of other things. EMPLOY- 
MENT, from employ, in French emplot, 
Latin tmplico, Greek eprdexw, signifies 
that which en s or fixes a person. 
ENGAGEME Tv. To atiruct, AVO- 
CATION, in Latin avocatio, from a 
and voco, signifies the thing that calls 
off from another thing. 

Business ae all a person's 
thoughts as well as his time and 
powers; occupation and employment 
occupy only his time and stren th: the 
first is mostly regular, it is the object 
of our choice; the second is casual, it 
depends on the will of another. Fn- 
gagement is a partial employment, avo- 
cation a particular engagement : an en- 
ragement prevents us from doing any- 

ing else ; an avocaéton calls off or pre- 
vents us from doing what we wish. Every 

tradesman has a Susiness, on the dili- 
gent prosecution of which depends his 
success in life; every mechanic has his 
daily eccupation, by which he main- 


ployments. 


BUSINESS. 


tains his family; every labourer bas an 
employment which is fixed for him. 
Business and occupation always sup- 
pose a serious object. Business is some- 
thing more urgent and important than 
occupation: a man of independent for- 
tune has no occasion to pursue business, 
but asa rational agent he will not be 
contented to be without an occupation. « 
The materials are no sooner wrought into paper 
but they are distributed among the presses, where 


ri again set innumerable artista at work, and fur- 
nivh business to anuther mystery. AppDis0Nn, 


Absence of occupation is not reat; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. Cowrzx. 


Creatures who have the labours of the mind, as 
well as those of the body, to furnish them with em- 
GuarpiaN, 

Employment, engagement, and avora- 
tion, leave the object undefined. An 
employment may be a mere diversion of 
the thoughts, and a wasting of the 
hours in some idle pursuit ; a child may 
have its loyment, which may be its 
play in distinction from its business : an 

agement may have no higher object 
than that of pleasure ; the idlest people 
have often the most engagemenis ; the 
gratification of curiosity, and the love 
of social pleasure, supply them with an 
abundance of engagements. Avoca- 
tions have seldom a direct trifling ob- 
ject, although it may sometimes be of a 
subordinate nature, and generally irre- 
levant: numerous avocations are not 
desirable; every man should have a 
fixed pursuit, as the business of his life, 
to which the principal part of his time 
should be devoted : avocatiuns therefore 
of a serious nature are apt to divide the 
time and attention to a hurtful degree. 


I would recommend to every one of my readers the 
keeping a journal of their lives for one week, and 
setting down punctually their whole series of em- 
ployments during that space of time. Appieon. 


Mr. Baretti being a single man, and entirely clear 
from all exgagements, es the ene of his 
independence. OHNSON, 


Sorrow ought not to be suffered to increase by 
indulgence, but must give way after a stute:l time to 
social duties and the common avocations of life. 

JOHNSON. 

A person who is dusy has much to at- 
tend to, and attends to it closely : a per- 
son who is occupted has a full share of 
bustness without any pressure ; he is op- 
posed to one who is idle: a person who 
is employed has the present moment 
filled up; he is not in a state of inac- 
tion: the person who is engaged is not 
at liberty to be otherwise employed; his 
time is not his own; he is opposed to 


one at leisure. 


BUSINESS. 


These professors of the rights of meu are so busy 
in cocing oes. that they have not leisure to learn 
any thing themestves. Burke, 
_ ‘The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
+ Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 


And, eccupied as earnestly as she 
Though more sublimely, he o'erlooks the world. 


Cowrerr, 
Not slothful he, though seeming unemploy'd, 
And censur’d oft Es ecalews: mploy Cowrrr. 


How little mast the ordinary as of men 
seem to one who is ed ia so noble a pursuit as 
the assimilation of himself to the Deity ! 

BERKELEY. 


BUSINESS, TRADE, PROFESSION, 
ART. 


BUSINESS, v. Business, occupation, 
TRADE signifies that which employs 
the time by way of trade. PROFES- 
SION signifies that which one professes 
todo. ART signifies that which is fol- 
lowed in the way of the arts. 

These words are synonymous in the 
sense of a calling, for the purpose of a 
livelihood: business is general, trade 
and profession are particular; all trade 
is bustness, but all business is not trade. 
Buying and selling of merchandise is 
inseparable from frade; but the ex- 
ercise of one’s knowledge and expe- 
rience, for purposes of gain, constitutes 
a business ; when learning or particular 
skill is required, it is a profession ; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of art, 
it is an art: every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a ¢rade ; brokers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and others, 
carry on business ; clergymen, medical, 
_or military men, follow a profession ; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

Those who are determined by choice to any par- 


ticular kind of business are indeed more happy than 
those who are determined by necessity. - Apprson. 


Some mae indeed, by the privilege of their 
birth and quality, are above a common frade and 
profession, but they are uot hereby exempted from 
all business, and allowed to live unprofitably to others. 

ILLOTSUN. 


No one of the sons of Adam ought to think him- 
self exempt from labour or industry ; those to whom 
birth or fortune may seem to make such an applica- 
tion unnecessary ought to find out some calling or 
professiun, that they may not lie as a burthen upon 
the species. Appis0n. 


The painter understands bis art. Swit. 


BUSINESS, OFFICE, DUTY. 


BUSINESS, ov. Business, oc tion. 
OFFICE, v. Benefit, service. DUTY 
signifies what is due or owing one, from 
the Latin debitum, participle of debeo to 
owe. 

_ Business is that which engages the 
lime, talents, and interest of a man; 
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it is what a man proposes to himself: 
office is that which a man is called upon 
to do for another ; it is consequently pre- 
scribed by others: duty is that which 
duty prescribes: one follows bdusinese, 
fills or discharges an office, and per- 
forms or discharges a duty. As bustness 
is the concern of the individual, and 
duty is his duty, these terms properly 
apply to private matters, as the dusiness 
or duties of life: office, on the other 
hand, being that which is done for the 
benefit or by the direction of others, it is 
properly applied to public matters. 

It may be observed that men who, from being 
engaged in business, or from their course of life in 


whatever way, seldom soe their children, do not care 
much about them. JoBNsON. 


He discharged all the offices he went through with 
great abilities and singular reputation of inteyrity. 
CLARK NDON. 


Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 
guide to us in all the duties of life. ADDISON, 


But the terms may be so qualified that 
the former may be applied to public, 
and the latter to private matters. 

He was in danger of being pursued by his enemies 
in Parliament for having made the peace and endea- 
voured to stifle the popish plot, and yet sat very 
louse with the King, who tuld Sir William several 
reasons of that change, whereof one was, his bringing 
the business of the plot into Parliament against his 
absolute command TxmPLE. 


We cannot miss him; he does light our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us, SHAKSPFARK. 


I see and feel sensibly that I am not able to per- 
form those dxtics as I ought, and as the place re- 
quires Loup ELLESMERE, 


Business and office are frequently ap- 
plied to that part which a man is called 
to perform ; in which sense business and 
office come still nearer to the term duty. 
what belongs to a pereon to do or see 
done, that is | ede his business: a 
person is bound either by the nature of 
his engagements, or by private and per- 
sonal motives, to perform a service for 
another, as the office of a prime minister, 
the office of a friend; that ia his office. 
Duty in this application expresses a 
stronger obligation than either of the 
other terms; where the service is en- 
joined by law, or commanded by the 
person, that is a duty, as the clerical 
duttes, the duty of a soldier. 

It is certain, from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a business 


properly belonging to the parunts themeelves. | 
Buporsu, 


But now the feather’d youth their former bounds 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing oft their wings, 


Demand the free possession of the sky. 
This one office more, and then dissolves 


Parental love at once, now heedless grown. 
: Tmvuaseon 
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Iw the first entrance into the troubles he under- 
took the command of a ee ome of foot, and per- 
formed the duty of a colonel upon all occasions most 
punctually. CLAKEM DUN. 


BUSTLE, TUMULT, UPROAR. : 


BUSTLE is probably a frequentative 
of busy. TUMULT, in French tumulte, 
Latin tumultus, or tumor multus, much 
swelling or perturbation. UPROAR, 
compounded of up and roar, marks the 
act of setting up a roar or clamour, or 
the state of its being so set up. 

Bustle has most of hurry in it; ¢tu- 
‘mult most of disorder and confusion ; 
uprour most of noise: the hurried 
movements of one, or many, cause a 
bustle ; the disorderly struggles of many 
constitute a ¢umult; the loud elevation 
of many opposing voices produces an 
uproar. Bustle is frequently not the 
effect of design, but the natural conse- 
quence of many persons coming together ; 
tumult commonly arises from a genera] 
effervescence in the minds of a mul- 
titude ; uproar is the consequence either 
of general anger or mirth. A crowded 
street will always be in a bustle + con- 
tested elections are always accompanied 
with a great tumult: drinking parties 
make a considerable uproar, in the in- 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth. 

They whv live in the bustle of the world are uot, 
perhaps, the most accurate observers of the progres- 


sive change of mannets in that society in which they 
pass thoir time, ABERCROMBY, 


Outlaws of nature! yet the great must use "em 
Sometiines as necessary tools of tumult, DayDden, 


Amid t the uproar of other bad passions, con 
science acts us a restraining power. Buair,. 


BARGAIN, 


TO BUY, PURCHASE, 


CHEAPEN. 


BUY, in Saxon dysgean, Gothic 
bugyan, is in all probability connected 
with the Saxon gebysgod busy, and the 
German beschaffirft, trom schaffen todo 
or concern one’s self in a thing, to deal 
init. PURCHASE, in French pour- 
chasser, like the word pursue, poursutvre, 
comes from the Latin persequor, signi- 
Bre to oe a a particular effort. 

ARGAIN, in Welsh bargen, is most 

robably connected with the German 
or en to borrow, and burge a surety. 
CHEAPEN is in Saxon ceapan, Ger- 
man kaysen, Dutch, &c. koopen to buy. 

Buy and purchase have a strong re- 
semblance to each other, both in sense 
and application ; but the latter is a term 
of more refinement than the former: buy 


CALAMITY. 


may always be substituted for purchase 
without impropriety; but 
would be sometimes ridiculous in the 
familiar application of buy: the neces- 
saries of life are bought; luxunes are 
purchased. The characteristic idea of 
buying is that of expending money ac 
cording to a certain rule, and for a par- 
ticular purpose; that of purchasing ia 
the procuring the thing by any means: 
sume things, therefore, may more pro- 
perly be said to be purchased than 
ought, as to purchase triends, ease, and 
the like. 


It gives me very great scandal to observe, wher- 
ever L go, how much skill, in buying all manner of 
things, there is necessary to deiend yourself from 
being cheated, TatTLenk. 


Pirates Pree muke cheap pennywosths of their 
Hinge 
Aud purchase friends. SHAKSPEARE. 
Buying implies simply the exchahge 
of one’s money for a commodity ; bar- 
gaining and cheapening have likewise - 
respect to the price: to dargain is to 
make a specific agreement as to the 
price ; to cheapen is not only to lower the 
price asked, but to deal in such things 
as are cheap: trade is supported by 
buyers ; bargainers and cheapeners are 
not acceptable customers: mean people 
are prone to bargaining ; poor people 
are obliged to cheapen. 
So York must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 
While his own lauds are bargain'd for and sold. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


You may see many a smart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into several different 
cocks, examining sometimes the lining. and some- 
times the button, during the whole course of his ha- 
rangue. A deaf man would think he was cheap- 
ening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the 
fate of the British nation, Appison, 


C. 


CALAMITY, DISASTER, MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, MISHAP. 


CALAMITY, in French calamité, 
Latin calamttas, from calamus a stalk ; 
because hail or whatever injured the 
stalks of corn was termed a calamity, 
DISASTER, in French désastre, is 
compounded of the privative des or dis 
and astre, in Latin astrum a star, sig- 
nifying what comes from the adverse in- 
fluence of the stars. MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, and MISHAP, natv- 
rally express what comes amiss by 
fortune or chance. 

The idea of a painful event is com- 
mon to all these terms, but they differ 


- 


CALAMITY. 


in the degree of importance. A cala- 
mity is a great disaster or misfortune ; 
a misfortune a great mis or mis- 
hap: whatever is attended with de- 
struction isa calamity ; whatever occa- 
sions mischief to the person, defeats or 
interrupts plans, is a disaster ; what- 
ever is accompanied with a loss of pro- 
perty, or the deprivation of health, is a 
misfortune; whatever diminishes the 
beauty or utility of objects is a mts- 
chance or mishap: the devastation of a 
country by hurricanes or earthquakes, 
or the desolation of its inhabitants by 
famine or plague, are great calamities ; 
the overturning of a carriage, or the 
fracture of a limb, are disasters; losses 
in trade are misfortunes; the spoiling 
of a book is, to a greater or less extent, 
a mischance or mishap. A calumtty 
seldom arises from the direct agency of 
man ; the elements,or the natural course 
of things, are mostly concerned in pro- 
ducing this source of misery to men; 
the rest may be ascribed to chance, as 
distinguished from design: dsasters 
mostly arise from some specific known 
cause, either the carelessness of persons, 
or the unfitness of things for their use ; 
as they generally serve to derange some 
preconcerted schanie or undertaking, 
they seem as if they were produced by 
some secret influence: mrsfurtune is 
frequently assignable to no specific 
cause, itis the bad fortune of an indi- 
vidual; a link in the chain of his des- 
tiny ; an evil independent of himself, as 
distinguished from a fault: mischance 
and mishap are misfortunes of com- 
paratively so trivial a nature, that it 
would not be worth while to inquire 
into their cause, or to dwell upon their 
consequences. A calamity is dreadful ; 
a disaster melancholy; a misfortune 
grievous or heavy; a mischance or 
mishap slight or trivial. 

They observed that several blessings had dege- 
nerated into calamities, aud that several cilamities 
had improved into blessings, according as they fell 
into thy possession of wise or fuclish men. Appison. 


There in his noisy mansion, ski'l'd to rule, 
he village master taught his little sehoo! : 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding trembiers learn’d to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face. Go.psm1tH. 


She daily exercises her benevolence by. pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every family within 
her circle of notice. : JomNSON. 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove, tu tell 
How this mischaace the Cyprian Queen befell. ‘ 

OPE. 
For pity’s sake tells undeserv'd mishaps, 
Aud, their applause to gain, recounts his cla ps. 
Cuvacnin., 
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TO CALCULATE, RECKON, COMPUTE, 
COUNT. 


CALCULATE, in Latin calculatue, 
participle of calculo, comes from cal- 

us, Greek raktE a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones ; hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckoning. RECKON, in 
Saxon reccan, Dutch rekenen, German 


_rechnen, is not improbably derived from 


row, in Dutch reck, because stringing 
of things in a row was formerly, as it is 
now sometimes, the ordinary mode of 
reckoning. COMPUTE, in French 
computer, Latin computo, compounded 
of com and puto, signifies to put together 
in one's mind. COUNT, in French 
compter, is but a contraction of com- 
puter. 

These words indicate the means by 
which we arrive at a certain result, in 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term; the rest denote modes of 
calculating : to calculate denotes any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures; the astronomer cal- 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; the mathematician makes al- 
gebraic calculations: to reckon is to 
enumerate and set down things in detail; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
business of life: tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning ; children learn 
to reckon by various simple processes. 
Calculation is therefore the science, 
reckoning the practical art of enume- 
rating. 

His faculty for transxcting business, and his ta- 
lents for calculation, were considered by his fond 
admirers as the gift of nature, when in reality they 


were the result of education, assiduity, and expe- 
rience. Cox. 


The stars lie in suchapparent confusion as makes 
it impossible on ordinary occasious to reckon them. 
Burke. 
To compute is to come at the result 
by calculation ; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources : 
historians and chronologists compute the 
times of particular events by comparing 
them with those of other known events. 
An almanack is made by calculation, 
computation, and reckoning. The rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies are 
calculated ; from given astronomical 
tables is computed the moment on which 
any celestial phenomenon may return ; 
and by reckoning are determined the 
mee on which holidays, or other periodi 
cal events, fall. i 
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In this bank of fame, by an oan on manes nee 
the rules of political arithmetie, I have allotted ten 
hundred thousand shares; five hundred thousand of 
which are the due of the general; two hundred thou- 
sand I assign to the general officers; and two hun- 
dred thousand more to all the commissioned officers 


from the culonels to ensigns ; the remaining hundred 


thousand must he di ated among the non.com- 
misxioned officers and private men; rarepegy 4 to 
which compufation, 1 find Serjeant Hail is to have 
one share and a fraction of two fifths. Sreeve. 


To count isas much as to take ac- 
count of, and when used as a mode of 
calculation it signifies the same as to 
reckon one by one; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours, or minutes. 

Among the North Americans, they all counted to 
ten, and by adding une, two, and three, &c., to ten, 
advanced to any number of units and tens up to one 
thousand. VARSONS. 

These words are all employed in ap- 
plication to moral objects, to denote the 
estimate which the mind takes of things. 
To calculate is to look to future events 
and their probable consequences; we 
calculate on a gain, on an undertaking, 
or any enterprise: to compute is to look 
to that which is past, and what results 
from any past event; as to compute a 
loss, or the amount of any mischief 
done: to reckon is either to look at that 
which is present, and to set an estimate 
upon it; as to reckon a thing cheap ; 
or to look to that which is future as 
something desirable, as to reckon on a 
promised pleasure. To count is to look 
on the thing that is present, and to set 
a value upon it according to circum- 
stances, as to count a thing for nothing. 
A spirit of calculation arises from the 
cupidity engendered by trade; it nar- 
rows the mind to the mere prospect of 
accumulation and self-interest. Com- 
putations are inaccurate that are not 
founded upon exact numerical calcula- 
tions. Inconsiderate people are apt to 
reckon on things that are very uncer- 
tain, and then lay up to themselves a 
store of disappointments Those who 
have experienced the instability of hu- 
man affairs will never calculate on an 
hour's enjoyment beyond the moment 
of existence. It is difficult to compute 
the loss which an army sustains upon 
being defeated, especially if it be obliged 
to make a long retreat. Those who 
know the human heart will never reckon 
on the assistance of professed friends in 
the hour of adversity. Men often count 
their lives as nothing in the prosecution 
of a favourite scheme. 

By this unjust measure of calculating Few 


le real affliction for 
feces moma a 7 poneely 


CALL. 


ht not to be computed the 
the use that Nea been & as 
Apptson. 


Men reckons themasives sevacd of what their 


genius inclines them to, and so bend ali their ambi- 
tion to exce) in what is out of their reach. 


The time we live 
ee eee 


SpxcTrator, 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was greate: than 
ever; Lord Shaftesbury rechored upon being 20 tno, 
and at the cost of those whom he took to be the 
authors of the last prorogation. Txemprrg. 
Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
cousted among the necessaries of life. JoHNSON. 


CALENDAR, ALMANACK, 
EPHEMERIS. 


CALENDAR comes from calende, 
the Roman name for the first days of 
every month, ALMANACK, that is 
al and mana, signifies properly the 
reckoning or thing reckoned, from the 
Arabic mana and Hebrew manach to 
reckon. EPHEMERIS, in Greek 
epepepic, from exe and nuepa the day, 
implies that which happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date-book, but 
the calendar is a book which registers 
events under every month: the al- 
manack is a book which registers times, 
or the divisions of the year: and an 
ephemerts is a book which registers the 
planetary movements every day. An 
almanack may be a calendar, and an 
ephemeris may be both an a!manack 
and a calendar; but every almanack 
is not a calendar, nor every calendar 
an almanack. The Gardener's Calendar 
is not an almanack, and the sheet al- 
manacks are seldom calendars: \ike- 
wise the Nautical Ephemeris may serve 
as an almanack, although not as a 
calendar. 


He was sitting upon the ground upon a little 
straw, in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed; a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all over 
with the dismal nights and days he had passed there. 

StTexnz. 

When the reformers were purging the calendar of 
legions of visionary saints, they took due care to de- 
fend the niches of real martyrs from profanation. 
They preserved the holy festivals which had been 
consecrated for many ages tothe great luminaries of 
the church, and at ence paid proper observance to 
the memosy of the , and fell in with the proper 
humour of the vulgar, which loves to rejoice and 
mourn at the discretion of thealmanack. ALPOLE, 


That two or three suns or moons ap in any 
man’s life or reign, it is not worth the wonder; but 
that the same should fll out at a remarkable time or 
point of some decisive action; that those two should 
make but one line in the book of fate, and stand to- 
gether in the great ephemerides of God, beside the 
philosophical assignment of the cause, it may admit 
a Christian apprehension in the ae dt 

B..owmn. Vuigar Errors. 


TO CALL, CRY, EXCLAIM. 


CALL, from the Hebrew kol the 
voice, signifies simply raising the voice. 


CALL. 


CRY, inthe Hebrew karah, and EX- 
CLAIM, in the Latin ex and clamo to 
cry out, both denote a raising the voice 
louder than a simple call. Cail is used 
on all ordinary occasions in order to 
draw a person to a spot, or for any other 
purpose, when one wishes to be heard ; 
to cry is to call loudly on particular 
occasions: a caé/ draws attention ; a cry 
awakens alarm. 

And oft the mighty necromancer boasts 


With these tu cali from tombs the stulking Brome 
RYDEN. 


My aitention was so much taken up by Mr. Bar- 
chell’s account, that I scarce looked forward as we 
went along, till we were alarmed by the cries of my 
family. GoupsarrH. 


To ery is for general purposes of con- 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the crtes of persons to or amongst num- 
bers; to exclaim is an expression of 
some particular feeling. 


There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife! Popr. 


The dreadful day 
No pause of words admits, no dull delay; 
Fieroe discord storms, Apollo loud erciaims, 
Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flames. 
Porge 


TO CALL, INVITE, BID, SUMMON. 


CALL, in its abstract and original 
sense, signifies simply to give an ex- 

ression of the voice (v. To call, cry). 

ID, in Saxon beodan or bidden to 
offer, old German buden, low German 
bedan, German biethen, &c., and 
INVITE, Latin vito or invito, which 
aomes from tz and viam the way, both 
signify to cad/ into the way or measure 
of another SUMMON, in French 
sommer, changed from summoner, La- 
tin submoneo, signifies to give special 
notice. 

The idea of signifying one’s wish to 
another to do any thing is included in 
all these terms. In the act of callin 
any sounds may be used; we may call 
by simply raising the voice: inviting 
may be a direct or indirect act; we may 
tnvite by looks or. signs as well as by 
words, by writing as well as by speaking. 

As soon as I entered, the maid of the shop, who, 


I suppose, was prepared for my coming, ran away to 
call her mistsess, Spxcraror. 


The 
bishop to invie us to's great alnact, Bervons, 
To &d aud summon require the ex- 
press use of words ; the former is always 
directly addressed to the person, the 
latter may be conveyed by an indirect 
channel. . 


CALL 159 
he thauk’d me, 


8 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d me, 
1 should but teach him how to tell my story, 


And that woukl woo her. BHARSPEARS. 
The parliament is semmoned by the king's writ or 
letter. Blackarons 


As the action of calling requires uo 
articulate sounds, it may be properly 
applied to animals; as sheep cad their 
young. 

The carefu) hen 
Calis all her chirping family around, 

So likewise to inanimate objects when 
made to sound by way of signal or for 
the purpose of calling. . 

He dreases himself according to the season in cloth 
or in stuff, and has no one necessary attention io 
any thing but the bell which cals tu prayers twice 
a day: SPECTATOR, 

So likewise tzvtte may be said 
not only of unconscious, but spiritual 
agents, 

Time flies, death urges, knells cali, Heav'n invites, 
Hell threatens. YOuNgs 

Calling is the act of persons of all 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or equals ; it 
may therefore be either a command, a 
demand, or a simple request. Parents 
and children, masters and servants, cadl 
to each other as the occasion requires. 

As soon as he came within hearing, I called out to 
him by name, and entreated his help. GoLpsmrrit, 

Bidding is always the act of a supe- 
rior by way of command or entreaty. 

My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey. 

Invtteng is an act of courtesy or kind- 
ness between equals. 

Hier futher loved me, oft invited me. 


To summon is an act of authority, as 
to summon witnesses. 
Mark there, she says; these, summoned from afar, 
Begin their march to meet thee at the bar, 

CowpEr. 

When these words are employed in 
the sense of causing any one to come to 
a place, call and summon are most 
nearly allied, as are also did and invtze. 
In this case to cal? is an act of discretion 
on ordinary occasions, and performed in 
an ordinary manner; as to call a meet- 
ing, to calé together, to call home: to 
summon is a formal act, and more or 
less imperative according to the occa- 
sion; as to swmmon a jury. 
In other part the sceptred heralds cali 
To council, 
Some trumpet semneons hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers. SHAKGPEARE. 

Bidding and inviting, though acts of 
kindness, are distinguished as before 


THOMSON, 


ILTON. 


SHAKSPEARKE, 


Miron, 


169 CALM, 

according to the condition of the person ; 
bid is properly the act of a superior, and 
invite of an ot nr or one entitled to 
the courtesies of life. 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 


Sate by his fire, and ta the night away. 
; GOLDSMITH. 


Mr. Arnold, beinginformed that the new performer 
was my son, sent his coach and an invifation for him. 
GoLveMiTH. 
These terms may all be used in the 
figurative application with a similar dis- 
tinction in sense. Things personified 
may be said to call, summon, bid, in- 
vile. 
The morning shines, and the fresh fleld 
Calls us. MILTON. 


The business of life semmons us away from useless 
grief, and cals us to the exercise of those virtues of 


which we are lumenting the deprivation. JoHNsoON, 
The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. MILTON. 


Still follow where auspicious fates invite, 

Carvss the happy, and the wretched slight. Lxwzs. 
Things | elgelapee may also be said 

to be called, invited, bidden, or sum- 

moned. 


In a deep vale, or near some ruin'd wall, 
He would the ghosts of slaughter’d soldiers call, 
Drypen. 


O call back yesterday, bid time return. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Rise, lovely pair; a sweeter bower tavites 
Your eager steps. Sin W. Jones. 


Ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. SHAKSPEARE, 


CALM, COMPOSED, COLLECTED. 


CALM, v. To appease. COM- 
POSED, from the verb compose, marks 
the state of being composed; and 
COLLECTED, from collect, the state 
of being collected. 

These terms agree in expressing a 
state; but calm respects the state of 
the feelings, composed the state of the 
thoughts and feelings, and collected the 
utate of the thoughts more particularly. 
Calmness is peculiarly requisite in sea- 
sons of distress, and amidst scenes of 
horror: composure, in moments of trial, 
disorder, and tumult: collectedness, in 
moments of danger. Calmness is the 
companion of fortitude; no one whose 
spirits are easily disturbed can have 
strength to bear misforeune : composure 
is an attendant upon clearness of under- 
standing : no one can express himself 
with perspicuity whose thoughts are any 
way deranged : collectedness is requisite 
for a determined promptitude of action ; 


CALM. 


no one can. be expected to act promptly 
who cannot think fixedly. tt would 
argue a want of all feeling to be calm 
on some occasions, when the best affec- 
tions of our nature are put to a severe 
trial. Composedness of mind associated 
with the detection of guilt evinces a 
hardened conscience and an insensi- 
bility to shame. Collectedness of mid 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the preservation of some persons’ lives 
in moments of the most imminent peril. 
*Tis godlike magnanimity to keep, 


When most provok’d, our reason ca/m and clear. 
THOMSON, 


A moping lover would grow a pleasant fellow b 
the time he had rid thrice about the island (Ant1- 
cyra); and a hare-brained rake, after a short stay in 
the country, go home again a compused, grave, 
worthy gentleman. STEELK. 


Collected in his strength, and like a rock é 
Pois'd on his base, Mezentius stood the shock. 
Drypen. 


CALM, PLACID, SERENE, 


CALM, v. To appease. PLACID, 
in Latin placidus, from placeo to please, 
signifies the state of being pleased, or 
free from uneasiness. SERENE, La- 
tin serenus, comes most probably from 
the Greek epyvn peace, signifying a 
state of peace. 

Calm and serene are applied to the 
elements; placid only to the mind. 
Calmness respects only the state of the 
winds, serentty that of the air and hea- 
vens: the weather is calm when it is 
free from agitation: it is serene when 
free from noise and vapour. Calm re- 
spects the total absence of all perturba- 
tion ; placid the ease and contentment 
of the mind; sevene clearness and com- 
posure of the mind. 

As in the natural world a particular 
agitation of the wind is succeeded by a - 
calm, so in the mind of man, when an 
unusual effervescence has been pro- 
duced, it commonly subsidas intoa calm 

lavidtty and serentty have more that 
is even and regular in them; they are 
positively what they, are. Calm is a 
temporary state of the feelings; placid 
and serene are habits of the mind. We 
speak of a culm state ; but a placid and 
serene temper. Plartdity is more of a 
natural gift; serentty is acquired: peo- 
ple with not very’ ardent desires or 
warmth of feeling will evince placidity ; 
they are pleased with all that passes 
inwardly or outwardly: nothing contri- 
butes so much to serensty of mind ‘as a 
pervading sense of God's good provi- 


CANDID. 


dence, which checks all impatience, 
softens down every asperity of humour, 
and gives a steady current to the feel- 


ings. 

Preach » to the sea, when jarring winds 
Throw up the swelling billows to the sky! 
And if pe reasons mitiyate her fury, 
My soul will be as calm. Suitn. 


Placid and soothing is the remembrance of a life 
passed with quiet, invocency, and sas eaaa 
TKELE. 


Every one ought to fence against the temper of 
his climate or coustitution, and frequently to indulze 
in himself those considerations which may give him 
a serenity of mind. Appison. 


CAN, MAY. 


CAN, in the Northern languages 
honnen, &c. is derived most probably 
from kennen to know, from the natural 
intimacy which subsists between know- 
ledge and power. MAY is in German 
mogen, to may or wish, Greek paw to 
desire, from the connexion between 
wishing and complying with a wish. 
Can denotes possibility, may liberty and 
probability : he who has sound limbs 
can walk; but he may not walk in 
places which are prohibited. 


For who can match Achilles? he who can 
Must yet be more than hero, more than man. Pops. 


Thou canst not call him from the Stygian shore, 
But thou, alas! mayst live to suffer more. Popx. 


CANDID, OPEN, SINCERE. 


CANDID, in French candide, Latin 
candidus, from candeo to shine, signi- 
fies to be pure as truth itself. OPEN 
isin Saxon open, French ouvert, Ger- 
man offen, from the preposition up, Ger- 
man auf, Dutch op, &c. because erect- 
ness is a characteristic of truth and 
openness. SINCERE, French sincere, 
Latin sincerus, probably from the 
Greek ovyv and «np the heart, that is, 
with the heart, signifying dictated by 
or going with the heart. - 

Candour arises from a conscious 
purity of intention : mess from a 
warmth of feeling and love of commu- 
nication : stncerity from a love of truth. 

Cundour obliges us to acknowledge 
even that which may make against 
ourselves ; it is disinterested: openness 
impels us to utter whatever passes in the 
mind; it is unguarded: sincerity pre- 
vents us from speaking what we do not 
think ; it is positive. A candid man 
will have no reserve when openness is 
necessary ; a open man.cannot main- 
tain a reserve at anytime; a sincere 
man will maintain a reserve only as far 
as it is consistent with truth. Cazdour 


CAPTIOUS. 16] 


wins much upon those who come in con- 
nexion with it; it removes misunder- 
standings and obviates differences ; the 
want of it occasions suspicion and dis- 
content. Openness gains as many ene- 
mies as friends; it requires to be well 
regulated not to be offensive; there is 
no mind so pure and disciplined that all 
the thoughts and feelings which it gives 
birth to may or ought to be made 
public. Stncertty is an indispensable 
virtue; the want of it is always mis- 
chievous, frequently fatal. 

Self-conviction is the path to virtue. 


An honourable candoer thus adorna 
Ingenuous minds, C. Jounson, 


The fondest and firmest friendships are dissolved 
by such openness and stacerity as interrupt our en- 
jeyment of our own approbation. JOHNSON, 


Truth and sincerity have all the advantages of ap- 
pearance, and many more, TILLOTSON, 


CAPACITY, CAPACIOUSNESS. 


CAPACITY (wv. Abtlity) is the ab- 
stract of capax, receiving or apt to hold ; 
it is therefore applied to the contents of 
hollow bodies); CAPACIOUSNESS 
(». Ample) is the abstract of canactous, 
and is therefore ate to the plane sur- 
face comprehended within a given space. 
Hence we speak of the capacity of a 
vessel, and the capactousness of a room. 

Capactiy is an indefinite term desig - 
nating the property of being fit to hold 
or receive, as applied to bodies generally : 
but capaciousness denotes a tulness of 
this property as belonging toa particular 
object in a great degree. Measuring the 
capacity of vessels belongs to the science 
of mensuration : the capaciousness of a 
room is to be observed by the eye. They 
are marked by the same distinction in 
their moral applicution: men are born 
with various cayactiies; some are re- 
a for the capactousness of their 
minds. 


A concave measure, of known and denominate 
capacity, serves to measure the capucivusness of any” 
other vessel. H OLDER, 


CAPTIOUS, CROSS, PEEVISH, PK- 
TULANT, FRETFUL. 


CAPTIOUS, in Latin capitosus, from 
ame signifies taking or treating in an 
offensive manner... CROSS, after the 
noun cross, marks the temper which 
resembles a cross. PEEVISH, pro- 
bably changed from Jdeetsh, signifies 
easily provoked, and ready to sting like 
a bee. FRETFUL, from the word /reé, 
signifies full of fretting ; fret, which is 
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in Saxon freotan, is connected with the 
Latin fricatus, participle of frico to wear 
away with rubbing. PETULANT, in 
Latin petulans, from to seek, sig- 
nifies seeking or catching up. 

All thése terms indicate an unamiable 
working and expression of temper. ne 
tious marks a readiness to be offended : 
cross indicates a readiness to offend or 
come across the wishes of others: pee- 
vish expresses a strong degree of cross- 
nese: fretful a complaining impatience: 
petulunt a quick or sudden impatience. 
Captiousness is the Smet Weta of mis- 
placed pride; crossness of ill- humour ; 
peevishness and fretfulnese of a painful 
irritability ; petu/ance is either the result 
of a naturally hasty temper or of a 
sudden irritability: adults are most 
prone to be captious; they have fre- 
quently a self-importance which is in 
Leia sakeany danger of being offended : an 
undisciplined temper, whether in young 
or old, will manifest itself on certain 
occasions by cross looks and words 
towards those with whom they come in 
connexion: spoiled children are most 
apt to be peevtsh; they are seldom 
thwarted in any of their unreasonable 
desires without venting their ill-humour 
by an irritating and offending action: 
sickly children are mostly liable to /reé- 
fulness ; their unpleasant feelings vent 
themselves in a mixture of crying com- 

laints and crogsness: the young and 
ignorant are most apt to be petulant 
when contradicted. 


Captiousnese and jealousy are easily offended; 
and to him who studiously looks for an affront, every 
mode of behaviour will supply it. JoHNOON. 


I was so good-humour'd, so cheerful, and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day; 
But now I so cruss and so peevish am grown, 
So strangely uncasy as never was known. 


Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, 
are apt to peraccute those who withdraw themselves 
altogether from the haunta of men. Brain, 


On earth what is, seems formed indeed for us; 
Not as the plaything of a froward child, 
Fretfal unless diverted and beguiled. 


Brrom. 


Cowrprr. 


CAPTURE, SEIZURE, PRIZE. 


i eh tag in enneh on lepabe Latin 
ra, captus, iciple 0 
to take, signifies either the at of taking 
or the thing taken. but mostly the 
former. SEIZURE, from seize, in 
French satsir, signifies only the act of 
esizing. PRIZE, in French prise, from 
prie, participle of to take, sig- 
niftes only the thing taken. - 


CARE. 


Capture and setzure differ in the 
mode’ a capture is made bi force of 
arms; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the seizure 
of property is effected by the exertions 
of an individual. 

The late Mr. Robert Wood, in his Essay on the 


original Genius and Writings of Homer, inclines to 


think the Iliad and Odyssey were finished about half 


a century after the capture of Troy. CUMBERLAND. 


Every ship was subject to seizure for want of 
aia ped aearaneshs ” Bunxz. 
A seizure always requires some force, 
but a capture may be effected without 
force on unresisting objects. Merchant 
vessels are captured ; contraband goods 
are seized, or there may be an unlaw- 
ful seizure of another's property. 
This wus very happy for him, for in a very few 
ears, being concerned in several captures, he brought 


1ome with him an estate of about twelve thousand 
pounds. GuaRpIAN. 


Many of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitant 
wealth are now at an end. The rich are neither 
waylaid by robbers nor watched by informers; 
there is nothing to be dreaded from proscriptions ur 
setzures, OHNSON. 

Capture and setzure relate to the act 
of taking as well as the thing taken: 
prize relates only to the thing taken, 
and its value to the captor. There 
are many captures made at sea which 
never become prizes; the term prize is 
therefore applied to whatever valuable 
comes into our possession by our own 
efforts. 


Our inheritances are become a prize for disputa. 
on. Buexe. 


CARE, SOLICITUDE, ANXIETY, 


CARE, in Latin cura, comes pro- 
bably from the Greek xvpoc power, 
because whoever has power has a. 
weight of care. SOLICITUDE, from 
solictious, in Latin solicttus, signifies 
the men of soliciting or pressing. 
ANXIETY, from anzious, in Latin 
anxius and ango, in Greek ayxyw, He- 
brew anak to suffocate or torment, 
signifies a state of extreme suffering. 

ese terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
most indefinite of the three; it may be 
accompanied with pain or not, aseording 
to the nature of the object or the inten- 
sity of the application: solicitude and 
anztely are accompanied with a po- 
sitive degree of pain, the latter still 
more than the former. When care is 
employed in the discharge of any office, 


it may be without any feeling, but it is 
always accompanied with active exer- 
tions, as the care which a subordinate 
takesofachild. Solicttude and anztety 
lie altogether in the mind, unaccom- 
panied with any other action: solics- 
tude has desire, mixed with fear ; erp 
has distress for the present, mixed wi 
fear for the future. 

I think myself indebted to you beyond al! Posi 


pression of gratitude for your care of my 
mother. Jounson. 


Can your solicitude alter the course or unravel 
the iatricady of human events? Bua. 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 
Where, all his long azricties forgot, 
Amid the charms of a sequester'd spot 
He may possess the joys he thinks he sees. 
Cowrsr. 
Care is inseparable from the business 
of life; there is nothing which is done 
but what requires care for it to be well 
done: solicetude and anatety are pro- 
duced by the events and circumstances 
of life, with this difference, that, as solt- 
ctéude has so much of desire in it, it is 
more under our control or may be more 
easily restrained than anxtety, which is 
forced upon us. 
It was long since observed by Horace that nu 
ship could leave care behind. JOHNSON. 


He kept them many months by him, and a few 
years before he died he showed me one of them, with 
@ great sulicitude to render them as perfect us might 
be, JOHNSON. 


It is possible the anriety from this last cireum- 
stance alone might have brought on a relapse, had 
I not been supplied by a traveller, who stopped to 
take a cursory refreshment. GoLp3MITH. 

Care by ita intensity and duration, 
and anxtety by its violence, may produce 
injurious effects ; as worn out with care, 
overwhelmed with anxtety. 


But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 


Sat on his faded cheek. MI.Towm. 
The story of a man who grew grey in the space of 
one night's arxziety is very famous. SPeCT.. cor. 


Solicitude is awakened only by ord- 
nary events, and never rises to excess: 
there may be a solicttude to please, or 
a tender solicttude for the health of a 
person. 


Tam very sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
or curing of Mr. Langton's sight. JouNson. 


CARE, CONCERN, REGARD. 


CARE (v. Care, solicitude). CON- 
CERN (ve. Affair) and REGARD, from 
ve and gard or ward, and the German 
wahren to see, signifying to look back 
upon or look at attentively, are nearly 
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allied to each other iz denoting the 
application of the mind to any object. 

Care, as in the former article, is either 
coupled with active exertions or is em- 
ployed in the right doing of things ; we 
take care to do a thing, or we balae 
care upon a thing: concern and regard 
both le in the mind, but in the former 
case the feelings as well as the thoughts, 
and in the latter case the thoughts 
only, have a . Concern is particu- 
larly applied to that which awakena a 
painful interest in the mind, as to ex- 
press or show a concern for another's 
troubles or distress; regard is applied 
to that which one values sufficiently 
to bestow one's thoughts upon it. 

Ifa mancan be supposed to make no provision 


for death in war, what can be that state that would 
have awakened him to the care of futurity? Jonmaon. 


I strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, and 
even furgot my own pain in a concern for hers. 
GoupsMiTs. 


Slander meets no regard from noble minds: 
Only the base believe what the base only utter. 
Br.urr. 
Care and concern are also used to 
denote the object of caring or concerning, 
but regard is only employed for the 
action of regarding. The care is that 
which requires care to be bestowed upon 
it ; concern is that in which one is con- 
cerned, or has a share or interest. 


England and Ireland may flourish together. The 
world is large enough for us both. Let it be our 
care not to make ourselves too little for it. Bunaxs. 


Our country’s welfare is our frst concern, Havarn. 


CARE, CHARGE, MANAGEMENT. 


CARE (v. Care, soltcitude).— 
CHARGE, in French charge a bur- 
den, in Armoric and Bretan carg, is 
probably connected with cargo and 
carry. It is figuratively employed in the 
sense ofa burden. MANAGEMENT, 
in French ménagement, from ménager 
and mener to lead, and the Latin manus 
a hand, signifies direction. 

Care will include both charge and 
management ; but, in the strict sense, 
it comprehends personal labour: charge 
involves responsibility: management 
includes a rang and order. A gar- 
dener has the care of a garden ; a nurse 
has the charge of children; a steward 
has the management of a farm : we must | 
always act in order to takecare; we. 
must look in order to take charge; we 
must always think in order to manage. 
Care is employed Cygne in all 
matters, high and low, which require 
mental application 4 active exertion: 
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charge in matters of trust and confi- 
dence ; management in matters of busi- 
ness and experience: the servant has 
the care of the cattle ; an instructor has 
the charge of youth; a clork has the 
management of a business. 


Cara's « father’s right—a pleasing right. 
ta which he labours with a home-felt joy. Saraery. 


I can never helleve that the repugnarce with 
which Tiberius took the charge of the government 
upon him was wholly feigned. CumBxRLanp. 


The woman, to whom her husband left the whole 
management of her lodgings, and whu persisted in 
her purpose, soon found uo opportunity to put it 
into execution. HawKEsworta. 


CAREFUL, CAUTIOUS, PROVIDENT. 


CAREFUL, or full of care, that is 
having care, is the general term. 
CAUTIOUS, that is having caution, 
and PROVIDENT, that is literall 
foreseeing, are modes of the rh be : 
To be cautious is to be careful in 
guarding against dunyer; to be pro- 
vident is to be careful in preventin 
straits and difficulties. One is carefu 
either in doing or in omitting to do: 
one is cauttous in abstaining from doing, 
as to be careful in writing, or in the 
disposition of things ; to be cautious not 
to offend, not to say anything. 

The churchman, when he rehearses it, may very 
justly say, This furmulary of Athanusins so exactly 
expresses what I think of the Trinity, that 1 wil- 
lingly adopt it as tome a proper declaration of m 
Christian faith; that faith by which I hope to live, if 


I be but careful to keep it whole and undeilled. 
NarEs. 


Those in authority should be very cau/ious how 

they give in to such achemes as, under the plausible 

tence of pruning our vine, and reforming things 

n their own nature ludifferent and alterable, would 
by degrees overturn our whole establishment. 

RANDOLPH. 


When the terms careful and cautious 


are applied to what is to be avoided, the 
former is used in ordinary cases, where 


the difficulty of avoiding the evil is not. 


great; the latter on extraordinary occa- 
sions, where the danger of falling into 
the evil is great. 


We muat be careful, since we are called by the 
name of Christ, that we do not profane that holy 
name. Compan. 


So cautions do the compilers of our Liturgy appear 
to have been of adopting anything on false grounds, 
that it (the Athanasian C is only admitted as 
what is “commonly culled the Creed of St. Athana- 


sius.”” " Nargs, 
The term careful is applied for the 
most to present matters, but provt- 


dent only to that which is future. One 
is careful of his money, or his books, 
out provident towards a time of need. 


CARNAGE 


If writings are thus durable, and may trom 
age to age throughout the whole course of how 
e should an author be of not committing any 
thing to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison 
the m of men with vice and error! Appisom. 


That sense Gopatats sense), like a wise architect, 
hath built up the fabric of states, but, Uke a pruvi‘ent 
proprietor, to preserve the structure from profana- 
tion and ruin, hath solemniy and for ever conse- 
crated the commonwealth, and all that officiate in it. 
Bure. 
a 
These words are all employed to 
denote a habit of the mind ora cha- 
racteristic of the person with a similar 
distinction, except that caution, being 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- 
comes excessive if it be always employed, 
whether it be necessary or not. 
There’s not that work 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art, 


How strong, how beauteous, or how rich it be, 
But falls in time to ruin, SHAKsPEARE. 


The strong report of Arthur's death has worse 
Effect on them than on the common sort: : 
The valgar only shake their cuutious heads, 

Or whisper in the ear, wisely suspicious, Crsprr. 


Blest above men if he perceives and feels 

The blessings he is heir to: He! to whom 
His provident forefathers have bequeathed 
In this fair district of their native isle 


A free inheritance. CUMBERLAND. 
p 


TO CARESS, FONDLE. 


Born these terms mark a species of 
endearment. CARESS, like cherish, 
and the French chéri7 and cher, comes 
from the Latin carus dear, signifying 
the expression of a tender sentiment. 
FONDLE, from fond, is a frequen- 
tative verb, signifying to become fond 
of, or express one's fondness for. 

We caress by words or actions; we 
JSondle by actions only : caresses are not 
always unsuitable ; but fondling, which 
is the extreme of caressing, is not less 
unfit for the one who receives than for 
the one who gives: animals caress each 
other, as the natural mode of indicating 
their affection ; fondling, which is the 
expression of perverted feeling, is pecu- 
liar to human beings, who alone abuse 
the faculties with which they are 
endowed. 


He, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions and some high dispute 


With conjugal caresses. Mitton. 
He strok’d her cheek to still her fear, 

And talk’d of sins en cavalier; 

Each time enjoin'd her penance mild, 

And fondled on her like a child. Gay. 


CARNAGE, SLAUGHTER, MASSACRE, 
| BUTCHERY. 
CARNAGE, from the Latin caro, car- 
nts, flesh, implies properly a collection 
of dead flesh ; that is, the reducing to 


CARRIAGE. 


the state ofdead flesh, SLAUGHTER, 
from s/ay, is the act of taking away life. 
MASSACRE, in French massacre, 
comes from the Latin mactare to kill 
for sacrifice. BUTCHERY, from to 
butcher, signifies the act of praia: : 
in French boucherte, from bouche the 
mouth, it signifies the killing for food. 
Carnage respects the number of dead 
bodies made; it-may be said either of 
men or animals, but more commonly of 
the former: slaughter respects the act 
of taking away ‘life, and the circum- 
stances of the agent: mussacre ant 
butchery respect the circumstances of 
the objects who are the sufferers of the 
aciion; the latter three are said of 
human beings only. Carnage is the 
consequence of any impetuous attack 
from a powerful enemy; soldiers who 
get inte a besieged town, or a wolf that 
breaks into a sheeptold, commonly make 
a dreadful carnage: sluughter is the 
consequence of warfare; in battles the 
slaughter will be very considerable 
where both parties defend themselves 
pertinaciously : a massacre is the con- 
sequence of secret and personal resent- 
ment between bodies of people; it is 


always a stain upon the nation by 


whom it is practised, as it cannot be 
effected without a violent breach of 
confidence, and a direct act of treachery ; 
of this description was the mussacre 
of the Danes by the original Britons: 
butchery is the general accompaniment 
of a massacre ; defenceless women and 
children are commonly butchered by the 
“savage furies who are most active in 
this work of blood. 


The carnage Juno from the skies survey’d, 

And, touch’d with grief, bespuke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Porg. 

Yet, yet a little, and destructive slaughter 

Shall rage around, upd mar this beautevus a ea 
OWE, 


Our groaning count ry bled at every vein 
When murders, rapes, and massacres prevail’. 
Rows. 


Let us be sacrificers, but not bu/chers. 
SHAKSYEARE. 


CARRIAGE, GAIT, WALK. 


CARRIAGE, from the verb to carry 
(v. To bear, carry), signifies the act of 
carrying in general, but here that of 
carrying the body. GAIT, from go, 
signifies the manner of going. WALK 
signifies the manner of walking. 

. Carrtage is here the most general 
term ;* it respects the manner of carry- 
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tng the body, whether in a state of 
motion or rest: gait is the mode of 
carrying the limbs and body whenever 
we move: walk is the manner of carry- 
tng the body when we move forward te 
walk. A person’s carriage is some- 
what natural to him; it is often an 
indication of character, but admits of 
great change by education; we may 
always distinguish a man as high or 
low, either in mind or station, by his 
carriage: gatt is artificial; we may 
contract a certain gatt by habit; the 
att is therefore often taken for a bad 
abit of going, as when a person has a 
limping gat?, or an unsteady gat?: walk 
is less definite than either, as it Is 
applicable to the ordinary movements 
of men; there is a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent walk ; but it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these kinds of 
walk we have; it is the great art of the 
dancing-master to give a good walk, 
Upon her nearer approach to Hercules she stepped 


before the other lady, who came forward with a ro- 
gular composed carriage. ADDISON. 


Lifeless ber gait, and slow, with seeming pain, 
She dragg'd her loit’ring limbs along the plain, 
SHENSTONE, 


In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 
kuown. Daypen. 


CASE, CAUSE. 


CASE, in Latin casus, from cado to 
fall, chance, happen, signifies the thing 
falling out. CAUSE, in French cause, 
Latin causa, is probably changed from 
case, and the Latin casus. 

The case is matter of fact; the cause 
is matter of question: a cuse involves 
circumstances and consequences; a 
cuuse involves reasons and arguments: 
& case is something to be learned; a 
cause is sumething to be decided. A 
case needs only to be stated; a cause 
must be defended: a cuuse may include 
cases, but not vice versa: in allucauses 
that are to be tried, there ard) many 
legal cases that must be cited : Svhoever 
is interested in the cause of kumanity 
will not be heedless of thosg cases of 
distress which are perpetualfy present- 
ing themselves. ? 

There is a double praise due to ue when it is 
lodged in a body that seems to havé been prepared 


for the ree -ption of vice: in such cases the 
soul and body do aot seem ww be #ilows. Anptison. 


I was myself an advocate 
mised what advocates say, but 
1 cun ouly examiue proofi * 
ue. 


vung, that I never 
$ they prove, and 
 $ brought before 

Sia W sJonee 
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TO CAST, THROW, BURL. 


CAST, in Danish haste, Armoric 
cagz to throw, Welsh koths to throw. 
THROW, in Saxon thrawan, is most 
probably a variation of thrust, in Latin 
trudo, Chaldee terad to thrust repeat- 
edly. HURL, like the word wihiri, 
comes from the Saxon hirfiven, hiveor- 
flan, German, &c. wirbel, Teutonic 
wirvel, Danish hvirvel, huirvier, Latin 
verto, gyro, which are’all derived from 
the Hebrew orga/ round, signifying to 
turn round. 

These terms all express the idea of 
sending one object from another. To 
cast is often a negative act, to throw is 
always positive. e cast off clothes by 
simply ceasing to wear them, but we 
throw off clothes by removing them 
from the person with an actual effort. 
Hence the word cast is most aptly a 

lied when the manner of the action is 
eft undefined, and the word throw 
when it is intended to be expressly 
defined ; as to cast anchor, which may 
either be done by simply letting it 
down, or by sending it forth from one 
with force: so to cast seed into the 
ground may be simply to let it fall in, 
or to cas? anything into a box; but to 
throw anything into the sea, or to 
throw seed into the ground, implies a 
specific act done in a specific manner. 

They cast the lots into the urn, and, having mace 


supplication to the gods to direct them, they drew 
them out. Porrrr. 


While thro’ the neighb'ring fields the sower stalks 
With measur'd step, and liberal throws the grain 
luto the faithful bosom ofthe ground, TuHomson, 


For the same reason casitng is applied 
to what is done by a process of nature, 
as animals cas¢ their young, or cast their 
coats, or to what is acted on by uncon- 
scious agents; as a ship or a person is 
cast on ashore. — 

For, ere the beech and elm have cas¢ their leaf 
Deciduous, when now November dark 
Checks vegetation in the torpid plant 


Expos'd to his cold breath, the task begins. 
Cowprnr. 


Throwing is not merely an act of 
direct purpose, but frequently of a vio- 
lent or offensive purpose; as to throw 
stones or dust at a person, to throw down 
the gauntlet. 

O war, thou son of hell! 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, _ 


Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance | SHaARSPRaRS. 


. 8o to casf a glance may be simply 
to direct the eye to an object, but to 


CAST. 


throw an angry look is the result of 
anger. 


As far as 1 could cast my eyes 
Upon the sea, something methought did rise 
Like bluish m Drypes. 


How far the little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
SHANSPEARE, 
The word cast, from the generality of - 
its meaning, is properly employed in the 
higher style of writing, and in reference 
to higher subjects: when throw is used 
in respect to any but familiar subjects, it 
is taken figuratively ; as to throw a veil 
over a matter, to throw light upon a 
subject. 


Happy the mortal who has traced effects 

To their first cause, cast fear beneath his feet, 

And death, and roaring hell's voracious fires. 
Cowren, arten Vineil. 


Of towering talents and terrestrial aims 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her high sphere, 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal Youre, 


When applied to similar objects, they 
preserve the same distinction ; throwing 
requires a greater effort or more violence 
than casling, as to cast away prejudices, 
to throw off habits, &c. 

You see, sir, that, in this enlightened age, I am 
bold enough to confess that, instead of casting away 


all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very 
considerable degree, Burns. 


We should uncover our nakedness by throwing of 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
buast and comifurt. Buexe. 


To hurl is a violent species of throw- 
ing, employed only on extraordinary 
occasions. Sometimes it denotes the 
vehemence of the agent : 


And oft the swain 

On some, impatient, seizing, hur/s them in. 

THomson, 
but still oftener the magnitude of the 
object, or the extremity of the occasion. 
The giants, who made war against 
heaven, are feigned to have been hurled 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter down to 
the earth. 


Wreath my head 
With flaming meteors, load my arms with thunder, 
Which, as I nimbly cut ny cloudy way, 


I'l Aurl on this ungratefu Tater. 


CAST, TURN, DESCRIPTION. 


CAST, from the verb to cast (v. To 
cast), signifies that which is cas#, and 
here, by an extension o* the sense, the 
form in which it is cast. TURN, from 
the verb to turn, signifies also the act 
of turning, or the manner of being 
turned. DESCRIPTION signifies the 
act of describing, or the thing which is 
to be described. ae 


CAUSE, 


What is cast is artificial ; what turns 
is natural: the former is the act of some 
foreign agent; the latter is the act of 
the subject itself: hence casi, as appli 
cable to persons, respects that which 
they are made by circumstances; turn 
that which they are by themselves: 
thus there are religious casts in India, 
that is, men cast in a certain form of 
religion; and men of a particular moral 
cast, that is, such as are cas¢ in a par- 
ticular‘mould as respects their thinking 
and acting: so inlike manner men of 
a particular turn; that is, as respects 
their inclinations and tastes. 

My mind is of such a particular cast, that the fall- 
ing of a shower of rain, or tho whistling of the wind 
at auch a time (the night season), is apt tu fill my 


thoughts with something awful and svlemn. 
AbDDIsoN. 


There is a very odd furn of thought required for 
this sort of writing (the fuiry way of writing, as 
Dryden calls it); and itis impossible for a poet to 
suceced in it who has not a particular cast of fancy. 

ADDISUR. 

The cusé is that which marks a man 
to others ; the turn is that which may 
be known only to a man’s self; the de- 
scription is that by which he is described 
or made known to others. 

Christian statesmen think that those do not believe 
Christianity who do not care it should be preached 
to the poor. But, as they know that charity is not 
confined to any descripfion, they are not deprived 


of a due and anxious sensation of pity to thie dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. Buagxg, 


CAUSE, REASON, MOTIVE. 


CAUSE (v. Case) is supposed to sig- 
nify originally the same as case; it 
means however now, by distinction, the 
case or thing happening before another 
as its cause. REASON, in French 
raison, Latin ratio, from ratus, parti- 
ciple of reor tothink, signifies the thing 
thought, estimated, or valued in the 
mind. MOTIVE, in French motif, 
from the Latin motus, participle of 
moveo to move, signifies the thing that 
brings into action. 

Cause respects the order and con. 
nexion of things; reason the move- 
ments and operations of the mind ; mo- 
tives the movements of the mind and 
body. Cause is properly the generic 
term; reason and motive are specific: 
every reason or mottve is a cause, but 
every cause is not a reason or motive. 
Cause is said of all inanimate objects ; 
reason and motive of rational agents: 
whatever happens in the world happens 
from some cause mediate or immediate ; 
the primary or first cause of all is God : 
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whatever opinions men hold, they ought 
to be able to assign a substantial reason 
for them ; and for whatever they do, they 
ought to have a sufficient mottve. 

The wise and learned among the very heathen 
themecives have all acknowledged some first cause, 
whereupon originally the being of all things de- 
pendeth; neither havethey otherwise spoken of that 
cause than as an agent which, knowing what and 


why it worketh, observeth in working an exact law. 
Hooxer, 


If we commmemoratoany mystery of our redemption 
or article of our faith, we ought to confirm our belief 
of it by considering all those reasons upon which it 
is built, Nexson, 

As the cause gives birth to the effect, 
so does the reason give birth to the con- 
clusion, and the moéive gives birth to 
the action. Between cause and effect 
there is a necessary connexion: what- 
ever in the natural world is capable of 
giving birth to another thing is an ade- 

uate cause ; but in the moral world 
there is not a necessary connexion 
between reasons and their results, or 
motives and their actions; the state of 
the agent's mind is not always such as 
to be acted upon according to the nature 
of things: every adequate reason will 
not be followed by its natural conclu- 
sion, for every man will not believe who 
has reasons to believe, nor yield to the 
reasons that would lead to a right belief; 
and every mo#tve will not be accom- 
panied with its corresponding action, for 
every man will not act who has a motive 
for acting, nor act in the manner in 
which his motives ought to dictate. 
Cut off the causes, and the effects will cease, 
And all the moving madness fall to peace. Daypan. 
Gvuod reasons must of force give way to better. 


SHAKSPEARY. 
Every prneipie that is a motive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged. AbDIMsoN. 


TO CAUSE, OCCASION, CREATE. 


To CAUSE, from the substantive 
cause (v. Case), naturally signifies to be 
the cause of. OCCASION, from the 
noun occasion, signifies to be the occa- 
ston of. CREATE, in Latin creatue, 
participle of creo, comes from the Greek 
cpsw to command, and cepaipw to per- 
form. 

What is caused seems to follow natu- 
rally ; what is occastoned follows inci- 
dentally, or what occasions may be inci- 
dental, but necessary: what is created 
receives its existence arbitrarily. A 
wound causes pain ; accidents occaston 
delay ; any “bodies create mischief. 
The misfortunes of children cause great 
affliction to their parents; business 
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occasions a person's late attendance at 
a place; disputes and misanderstand- 
ines create animosity and ill will, The 
cause of a person's misfortunes may 
vtien be traced to his own misconduct: 
the improper behaviour of one person 
may occaston another tu ask for an ex- 
planation : jealousies are created in the 
minds of relatives by an unnecessary 
reserve and distance. 

Scarcely an {}] to human life belongs 


But what our fol'ies cause, or mutual wrongs. 
Junyys. 


Often have the terrors of conscienco ecrasioned 
{nward paroxysins, or violent agitatiuns ala mind. 
LAIR, 


As long asthe powers or abilities which are as- 
crived to others are exerted in a sphere of action re- 
mote from ours, and uot brought into competition 
with talents of the same kind to which we have pre- 
tensivns, they creute no jealousy. Bair. 


CAUTIOUS, WARY, CIRCUMSPECT. 


CAUTIOUS (v. Careful), and 
WARY, from beware, have both the 
original meaning of guarding against: 
CIRCUMSPECT, from ctrcumspicio 
to look about, signifies literally looking 
on all sides. The idea of using great 
care for the preventing of evil is common 
to these terms, but they vary in the 
degree and object of the care. Cautious 
expresses less than wary; we must be 
cautious on all occasions where there is 
danger, but we must be wary where 
there is great danger. A tradesman 
must be cuultous in his dealings with 
all men, but he must be wary when he 
has to deal with designing men. 

Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year, 


Be greatly caulivus of your slidiug hearts. 
THOMSON, 


Let not that trary caution, which is the fruit of 
experience, degenerate into craft. Biairz. 

Cautious and trary are used in re- 
ference to practical matters, or the 
common matters of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer- 
cised than the mind: circumspect is 
used in reference to matters of theory or 
contemplation, when the mind is prin- 
cipally employed. A traveller must be 
cautious in passing along a road that is 
not familiar to him; he must be wary 
in passing over slippery and dangerous 
places. A man must be circumspect 
when he transacts business of particular 
importance and delicacy. Hence it is 
that cautious and wary may be said of 
the brute creation ; circumspecé only of 
rational beings. 
With caxtiogs step he nearer drew, 


‘By the thick shade conceul d hom view. Gay, 


CELEBRATE. 


‘Tis aut frum cocks thy fate I dread, 
But let thy ever-wary tread 
Avuid yon well. Gay. 


No pions man can be so cireumspect in the care 
of his conscienee as the coveions man is in that of 
his poeket. Srex.e 


TO CEASE, LEAVE OFF, DISCON- 
TINUE. 


CEASE, in French cesser, Lattn 
cesso, from cessi, perfect of cedo to yield, 
signifies to give up, or put an end to. 
LEAVE is in Saxon he/t/an to remain, 
in Swedish Ufwa, low German leven, 
with which the. Latin dénquo, dqut, 
Greek Xerw to leave, are connected. 
DISCONTINUE, with the privative 
dis, expresses the opposite of continue. 

To cease is neuter; to leave off and 
discontinue are active: we cease from 
duing a thmg; we leave off or déscon- 
tinue athing. Ceuse is used either for 
ee actions or general habits: 
eave off more usually and properly ter 
particular actions ; dtscontinue for ge- 
neral habits. A restless spoiled child 
never ceases crying until it has obtained 
what it wants; it is a mark of impa- 
tience nut to cease lamenting when one 
is in pain. A labourer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. A delicate 
person discontinues his visits when they 
are found not to be agreeable, It 
should be our first endeavour to cease 
todo evil, Itis never good to leave off 
werking while there is anything to do, 
and time to do it in. The discontinu- 
ing a good practice without adequate 
grounds evinces great instability of 
character. 

A successful author is equally in danger of the 


diminution of his fame, whether he continues or 
ceases to write. JouNsor, 


As harsh and irregular eound is not harmony, 8: 
neither is banying a cushicn oratory: therefore, in 
my humble opinion, a certain divine of the fiat order 
would do well to dare this off, SWF, 


I would cheerfully have borne the whole expense 
of it, if my private establishment of native readers 
and writers, which I cannot with convenience ai 
continue at present, did not require more than halt 
of the monthly expense which the completion of a 
Digest would in my opiniun demand. 

Sin W, Jones, 


TO CELEBRATE, COMMEMORATE. 


CELEBRATE, in Latin celebratus, 
participle of celebro, from celebris, sig 
nifies to make celebrated. COMME- 
MORATE, in Latin commemoratus, 
participle of commemoro, compounded 
of com or cum and memoro to keep in 
mind, signifies to keep in the memory 
of a number. 


CELEBRATE. 


Commemorate is a species of cele~ 
brating ; we always commemorate when 
we célebrate, but not vice versa. Every 
thing is celebrated which is distin- 
guished by any marks of attention, 
without regard to the time of the event, 
whether present or past ; but nothing 
is commemorated but what has been 
past. A marriage or a birthday is 
celebrated ; the anniversary of any na- 
tional event is commemorated. Cele- 
brating is not limited to any species of 
events or circumstances ; whatever in- 
terests any number of persons is cele- 
bruted > commemorating is confined to 
whatever is thought of sufficient im- 
portance to be borne in mind, whether 
of a public or private nature. The 
election of a favourite member is ce/e- 
brated by those who have contributed 
t» his success: a remarkable preserva- 
tion, whether national or individual, 
sometimes demands some signal act of 
commemoratton. 


The Olympian games were celebrated once in five 
"years. PorTeER. 


These great works she was not backward to com- 
memorate, Most of her erections bore, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same iuscription ; and perhaps there is no 
English title sv frequently aud so copiously reco. ded 
in stone and marble as the Countess of Pembroke. 

Wuira ker. 
Celebrating is a festive as well as 
social act; it may be sometimes serious, 
but it is mostly mingled with more or 
less of gaiety and mirth: commemo- 
rating is a solemn act; it may be soie- 
times festive and social, but it is always 
tuingled with what is serious, and may 
be altogether solitary ; it is suited to 
the occasion, and calculated to revive in 
the mind suitable impressions of what 
is past. The birth-day of our sovereign 
is always celebrated by his people with 
such marks of honour and congratula- 
tion as are due from subjects to a 
prince: the providential escape of our 
nation from destruction by the Gun- 
powder Plot is annually commemorated 
vy a public act of devotion, as also by 
ue demonstrations of joy. The 
Jews celebrate their feast of the Pass- 
over: as Christians, we commemorate 
the sufferings and death of our Suvivur, 
by partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 
It faded at the crowing of the cock; 
Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
SHAKSPKARE. 
Though the virtue of the legal sacrifice was now 


ceased, yet the reason why that time was appointed 
fox it still continued, there being as much reason why 
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Christ's death should he commemorated by our Chrte 
tian sacrifice, as there was that & should be hre- 
shown and typified by the legal, about the timo that 
it happened. BEVERINOB 


CELESTIAL, HEAVENLY. 


CELESTIAL and HEAVENLY 
derive their difference in signification 
from their different origin: they both 
literally imply belonging to heaven ; 
but the former, from the Latin caslum, 
signifies belonging to the heaven of 
heathens; the latter, which has its 
origin among believers in the true God, 
has acquired a superior sense, in regard 
to heaven as the habitation of the Al- 
mighty. This distinction is pretty faith- 
fully observed in their application: ce- 
lestial is applied mostly in the natural 
sense of the heavens; heavenly is 
employed more commonly in a spiritual 
sense. Hence we speak of the celestial 
globe as distinguished from the terres- 
trial; of the celestial bodies ; of Olympus, 
as the celestiul abode of Jupiter; of the 
celestial deities. 

Twice warn'd by the cclestial messenger, 
The pious prince arose, with hasty fvar, 

Unhappy son! (fair Thetis thus replies, 
While teurs celestial trickle from her eyes), Por. 

But, on the other hand, of the heavenly 
habitation, of heavenly joys or bliss, of 
heavenly spirits, and the like. 

But now he seiz'd Briseis’ Acan'’aly charms, 
And of my valour’s prize detrands my arms, 


Thus having said, the hero bound his brows 

With Jeafy branches, then perform’d his vows; 

Adoring first the genius of the pace 

Then Earth, the mother of the heavenly race. 
Dayprn. 


Drypsn. 


Porr. 


TO CENSURE, ANIMADVERT 
CRITICISE. 


CENSURE, v. To accuse. ANI- 
MADVERT, v. Animadversion. CRI 
TICISE, v. Animadversion. 

To censure expresses less than to 
animadvert or crttictse; one may al 
ways censure when one animadveris or 
criticises. To censure and animadvert 
are both personal, the one direct, the 
other indirect ; criticism is directed to 
things, and not to persons only. Cen- 
suring consists in finding some fault, 
real or supposed : it refers mostly to the 
conduct of individuals. Antmadvert 
consists in suggesting some error or 
impropriety ; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute ; criftctsm con- 
sists in minutely examining the intrinsic 
characteristics and appreciating the 
merits of each individually or the whole 
collectively ; it refers to matters of 
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seience and leurning. To censure re- 
quires no more than simple assertion ; 
its justice or propriety often rests on the 
authority of the individual: animad- 
versions require to be accompanied with 
reasons; those who antmadvert on the 
ings or opinions of others must 
state some grounds for their objections. 
Criticiem is altogether argumentative 
and illustrative; it takes nothing for 
granted, it analyzes and decomposes, it 
compares and combines, it asserts and 
supports the assertions. The office of 
the censurer is the easiest and least 
honourable of the three; it may be 
assumed by ignorance and imperti- 
nence, it may be performed for the pur- 
pose of indulging an angry or imperious 
temper, The task of antmudverting is 
delicate; it may be resorted to for the 
indulgence of an overweening self-con- 
ceit. The office of a critic is both 
‘arduous and honourable; it cannot be 
filled by any one incompetent for the 
one without exposing his arrogance 
and folly to merited contempt. 
“Many an author has been dejected at the censure 


of one whom he has looked upon as an idiot. 
AppIson, 


I wish, Sir, you would do us the favour to ani- 
madvert irequently upon the false taste the town is 
in, with relation to the plays as well as operes. 

TEELE. 


It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the 
works of another who has not distinguished himself 
by his own performances, Appison. 


TO CENSURE, CARP, CAVIL. 


CENSURE, v. To accuse. CARP, 
in Latin carpo, signifies to pluck. 
CAVIL, in French cavtller, Latin ca- 
vitlor, from cavilla a taunt, and cavus 
hollow, signifies to be unsound or un- 
substantial in speech. 

To censure be] Gain positive errors ; 
to curp and cavi/ have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary: the former is 
employed for errors in persons; the 
latter for supposed defects in things. 
Censures are frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them ; a good futher will censu7e his 
children when their conduct is censura- 
ble. Carping and cavilling are re- 
sorted to only to indulge ill-nature or 
self-conceit: whoever owes another a 
grudge will be most disposed to carp at 
all he does, in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 
more for victory than truth will be apt 
to cavtd when they are at a loss for fair 
argument: party politicians carp at the 
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measures of administration; infidels 
cavit at the evidences of Christianity, 
because they are determined to dis- 
believe. 

From a consciousness of his own integrity, a man 


assumes force e h to despise the little censures of 
ignorance and malice. Buvex... 


It is always thus with pedants; they will ever be 
carping ifa gentleman or man of honour puts 
to paper. Srecus. 


Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of laziness 
and ignoranec. which was probably the renson that 
in the heathen mythology Momus is sak to be the 
son of Nox and Somnus, of darkness and aleohe 


CERTAIN, SURE, SECURE. 


CERTAIN, in French certain, Latin 
certus, comes from cerno to perceive, 
because what we see or perceive is su 
posed to be put beyond doubt. SUR 
and SECURE are variations of the 
same word, in French sir, German 
sicher, low German seker, &c., Latin 
securus ; this is compounded of se (stne) 
apart, and cura, sivnifying without care, 
requiring no care, : 

ertain and sure have regard to a 
person's convictions; secure to his in- 
terests or condition : one is cerfutn from 
actual knowledge or from a belief in 
others; one is sure from a reliance upon 
others; one is secure when free from 
danger. We can be certain of nothing 
future but death; we may be sure that 
God will fulfil his promises in his own 
way; we may be secure against any 
loss or mischief if we use proper pre- 
cautions. 


He wrote them with the certainty of their being 
opposed, sited, examined, and reviled, GoLDsmrrH. 


It is very certain that a man of sound reason can- 
not forbear closing with religion upun an impartial 
examination of it. ADDISON, 


When these everlasting doors are thrown open, we 
may be sure that the pleasures ani beauties of this 
place will infinitely transcend our present hopes and 
expectations, and that the glorious appearance of 
the throne of God will rise infinitely beyond whatever 
we are able to conceive of it. Appison. 


I look upon our situation as perfectly secure; they 
pay us great respect, and take the utmost pains that 
we shall not be imposed upon. RY DONE, 

In respect to things the distinction is 
similar: facts, principles, and rules are 
certain, which are certainly known and 
admitted ; rules, methods, guides, &c., 
are sure, which guard against error and 
may be depended upon; a place may 
be secure which serves to secure or pre- 
serve with certainty from mischief or 
danger. 

If the barriers of law should be broken down wpon 
ideas of convenience, even of public convenience, we 
shall nolonger have any thing certas — . 

URES 


CESSATION. 


Although there is nothing more lovely than virtne, 
ead the practice of it is the surest way to solid hap- 
pinese, even m this life; yet titles, estates, and fan- 
tastical pleasures, are more ardently sought after by 
most men than the natural gratifications of a reason- 
able mind. Appis0¥, 


Au honourable and fair profit is the best security 
against avarice and rapacity. Buaxg, 


ORSSATION, STOP, REST, 
INTERMISSION. 


. CESSATION, from the verb to cease, 
marks the condition of leaving off. 
STOP, from to stop, marks that of 
being stopped or prevented from going 
on, REST, from to rest, marks the 
state of being quiet: and INTER. 
MISSION, from tntermtt, marks that 
of ceasing occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things ; 
whatever does not go on has ceased ; 
things cease of themselves : stop respects 
some external action or influence; no- 
thing stops but what is supposed to be 
stopped or hindered by another: rest is 
a species of cessation that regards labour 
or exertion ; whatever does not move or 
exert itself is at rest: intermission is a 
species of cessatton only for a time or at 
certain intervals. That which ceases 
or stops is supposed to be at an end; 
rest or tnlermigsion supposes a renewal, 
A cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable : to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the most difficult and 
dangerous of all undertakings’ rest 
after fatigue is indispensable, for labour 
without ¢ztermission exhausts the frame. 
The rain ceases, a person or a ball stops 
running, the labourer rests from his 
toil, a fever is tntermitient. There is 
nothing in the world which does not 
cease to exist at one period or another: 
death stops every one sooner or later in 
his career: whoever is vexed with the 
cares of getting riches will find no rest 
for his mind or body; he will labour 
without tztermésston oftentimes only to 
heap troubles on himself. 

Ww 
henve plad plcketisat he vaury alow 


And flies to temporary death for ease? 
When half our life's cessation of our being. Stxzix. 


‘In all those motions and operations which are in- 
cessantly goipg on throughout nature there is no 
stop nor interruption. Bia. 


The refreshing rest and peacefol night are the 
een of nim only who lies down lil or honest 
bour,. JomNSON. 


Whether the time of intermission is spent in com. 
pasy or in solitude, in rire Hater pp or invo- 
lumtary levities, the understanding is equally ab- 
stracted from the sbjcet of inquiry. Jounson. 


CHAIN. 


CHAIN, FETTER, BAND, SHACKLE. 


CHAIN, in French chaine, Latin ca 
tena, probably contracted from captena 
and capto, genes that which takes or 
holds. FETTER, in German /feesel, 
comes from fassen to lay hold of. 
BAND, from dind, signifies that which 
binds. SHACKLE, in Saxon scacul, 
signifies that which makes a creature 
shake or move irregularly by confining 
the legs. 

All these terms designate the instru- 
ment by which animals or men are con- 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite ; 
all the rest are species of chains: but 
there are many chatns which do not 
come under the other names; a chain 
is indefinite as to its make; it is made 
generally of iron rings, but of different 
sizes and shapes: /etters are larger, 
they consist of many stout chatne: 
bands are in general any thing which 
confines the body or the limbs; they 
may be either chatns or even cords: 
shackle is that species of chain which 

oes on the legs to confine them ; male- 
actors of the worst order have fettere 
on different parts of their bodies, and 
shackles on their legs. 

These terms may all be used figura- 
tively. The substantive chain is applies 
generally to whatever confines like a 
chain, and the verb to chain signifies to 
confine as with a chain: thus the mind 
is chained to rules, according to the 
opinions of the free-thinkers, when men 
adhere strictly to rule and order: the 
noun fetter is seldom used except in the 
proper sense, but the verb to fetter sig- 
nifles to control or prevent the proper 
exercise of the mind, as to be’ feitered 
by systems. Band in the figurative 
sense is applied, particularly in poetry, 
to every thing which is supposed to 
serve the purpose of a band; thus love 
is said to have its silken bunds. Shackle, 
whether as a substantive or a verb, 
retains the idea of aay pro- 
gress of a person, not in his body only, 
but also in his mind and in his moral 
conduct; thus a man who commences 
life with a borrdwed capital is shackled 
in his commercial concerns by the 
interest he has to pay, and the obliga- 
tions he has to discharge. 

Almighty wisdom never acts ip vain, 

ole sae a 
Ber rgd a a SS hee foul corruption’ stain, 
F. from her p: , end unbound her chain, 


She shall her native strength and native skies regain, 
-JEMY NA, 
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CHAN JE. 


sat principles of Justice and equity. These they 

reat es of justice an A 

ps pal to obey and follow ; and rather to enlarge 

and enlighten law hy the liberality of legislative rea- 

sun, than tw fetter their higher capacity by the nar- 

tow constructions of subordinate artificial bt 
URKE. 
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Break his bands of s asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Daryprn. 


It is the freedom of the spirit that gives worth and 
life te the performance. But a servant commonly is 
less fres in mind than condition; his very will 
seems to be in bunds and shackles. Sout. 


CHANCE, FORTUNE, FATE. 


CHANCE (v. Accident) is here con- 
sidered as the cause of what falls out. 
FORTUNE, in French fortune, Latin 
Sortuna, from fors chance. FATE, 
in Latin fatum, from fatum participle 
of for to speak or decree, signifies that 
which is decreed, or the power of de- 
creeing. 

These terms have served at all times 
as cloaks for human ignorance, and 
before mankind were favoured by the 
light of Divine Revelation they had an 
imaginary importance, which has now 
happily vanished. Believers in Divine 
Providence no longer conceive the events 
of the world as left to themselves, or as 
under the control of any unintellizent 
or unconscious agent, but ascribe the 
whole to an overruling mind, which, 
though invisible to the bodily eye, is 
clearly to be traced by the intellectual 
eye wherever we turn ourselves. In 
conformity, however, to the precon- 
ceived notions attached to these words, 
we now employ them in regard to the 
agency of secondary causes. But how 
far a Christian may use them, without 
disparagement to the majesty of the 
Divine Being, it is not so much my 
business to Inquire, as to define their 
ordinary acceptation. In this ordinary 
sense chunce is the generic, fortune and 
fate are specific terms: chunce applies 
to all things personal or otherwise; 
Jortune and fate are mostly said of that 
which is personal. Chance neither 
forms, orders nor designs: neither know- 
ledge nor intention is attributed to it ; its 
events are uncertain and variable : /or- 
tune forms plans and designs, but with- 
out choice ; we attribute to it an inten- 

_tion without discernment ; it is said to 
be blind: ute forms plans and chains 
of causes; intention, knowledge, and 
power, are attributed tu it; its views are 
fixed, its results decisive. A person 
goes as chance directs:kim when he has 
mo express object to determin? his 


CHANCE. 


choice one way or other; his fortune 
favours him if without any expectation 


he gets the thing he wishes; his fate 
wills it if he reaches the desired point 
contrary to what he intended. Men's 


success in their undertakings depends 
oftener on chance than on their ability ; 
we are ever ready to ascribe to ourselves 
what we owe to our goud fortune ; it‘is 
the fate of some men to fail in every 
thing they undertake. When speaking 
of trivial matters, this language is un-. 
questionably innocent, and any objec- 
tion to their use must spring from an 
over-scrupulous conscience. If I suffer 
my horse to direct me in the road I 
take to London, I may fairly attribute 
it to chance if I take the right instead 
of the left; and if in consequence I meet 
with an agreeable companion by the way, 
1 shall not hesitate to call it my goud 
Jortune ; and if, in spite of any pre- 
vious intention to the contrary, 1 should 
be led to take the same road repeatedly, 
and as olten meet with an agreeable 
companion, I shall immediately say that 
it is my fate to meet with an agreeable 
companion whenever I go to London. 


Some there are who utterly proscribe the name of 
chance as a word of impious aud profane siguifica- 
tion: and indeed if it be taken by us iv thut sense in 
which it was used by the heathens, so as to make 
auy thing casual in respect of God himself, their 
exception ought to be admitted. But to say a thing 
is a chance or casualty as it relates to second causes 
is not profancuess, but a great truth. Sours. 


Chance aids their daring with unhop’d success, 
DryprEn. 


We should learn that none but intellectual pos- 
sessious are what wecan properly call our own. All 
things from without are but borrowed, What For- 
tune gives us ia not ours, aud whatever she gives she 
can take away. STEELE, 
Since fate divides then, since I must lose thee, 

For pity’s sake, for love's, oh! suffer me, 
Thus languishing, thus dying, to approach thee, 
And sigh my last adieu upon thy bosom, Trarr. 


CHANCE, PROBABILITY. 


CHANCE, v. Accident, chance. 
PROBABILITY, in French probait- 
té, Laun probabilitas, from probabtlis 
and probu to prove, signifies the qua- 
eek of being able to be proved or made 
‘ These terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events; 
but the chance is either for or against, 
the probubtltty is always for a thing. 
Chance is but a degree of probability ; 
there may in this latter case be ac. 
where there is no probability. A chance 
affurds a possibility; many chances are 
requisite to constitute a probabtlity. 
What has been once may, under similar 
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circumstances, be again; for that there 
is a chance ; what has fallen to one man 
wnay fallto another; so far he has a 
chance in his favour; but in all the 
chances of life there will be no proba- 
bility of success, where a man does not 
unite seat) with integrity. Chance 
cannot be calculated upon; it is apt to 
produce disappointment: probability 
justifies hope; it is sanctioned by ex- 
perience. | 


Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance, 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance. 
DRYDEN. 
“ There never appear,” says Swift, “ more than five 
or six men of genius in an age, but if they were 
united, the world could not stand before them.” It is 
happy, therefore, for mankind that of this union 


there is no probability. JOHNSON. 
CHANCE, HAZARD. 
CHANCE, v. Accident, chance. 


HAZARD comes from the oriental zar 
and ¢zar, signifying any thing bearin 
an impression, particularly the dice use 
in chance games, called by the Italians 
zara, and by the Spaniards azur. 

Both these terms are employed to 
mark the course of future events, which 
is not discernible by the human eye. 
With the Deity there is neither chance 
nor Aazard; his plans are the result of 
omniscience: but the designs and 
actions of men are all dependent on 
chance or hazard, Chance may be 
favourable or unfavourable, more com- 
monly the former: hazard is always un- 
favourable; it is properly a species of 
chance. There is a chance either of 
guining or losing: there is a hazard of 
losing. In most speculations the chance 
of succeeding scarcely outweighs the 
hazard of losing. 

Against ill chances men are ever merry, 


But heaviness foreruns the good event. 
SEAKSPEARE. 


Though wit and learning are certain and habitual 
perfections of the mind, yet the declaration of them, 
which alone brings the repute, is subject to a thou- 
sand Aazards. Sours, 


TO CHANGE, ALTER, VARY. 


CHANGE, in French changer, is 
probably derived from the middle Latin 
cambio to exchange, signifying to take 
one thing for another. ALTER, from 
the Latin alter another, signifies to 
make a thing otherwise. VARY, in 
Latin varto to make various, comes in 
all ieee from varus a spot or 
speckle, which destroys uniformity of 
appearance in any surface. 

e change a thing by putting an- 
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other in its place; we alter a thing by 
making it different from what it was 
before; we vary it by altering it in dif- 
ferent manners and at different times. 
We change our clothes whenever we 
put on others: the tailor alters clothes 
which are found not to fit; and he varies 
the fashion of making them whenever 
he makes new. A man changes his 
habits, adiers his conduct, and vartes 
his manner of speaking and thinking, 
according to circumstances. A thing 
is changed without altering its kind ; 
it is altered without destroying its 
identity; and it is varted without de- 
stroying the similarity. We change 
our habitation, but it still remains a 
habitation; we alter our house, but it 
still remains the 8ame house; we vary 
the manner of painting and decoration, 
but it may strongly resemble the man- 
ner in which it has been before ex- 
ecuted. 


The general remedy of those who are uneasy with- 
out knowing the cause is change of place. 
JOHNSON. 


All things are but a/ter'd, nothing dies: 

And here and there th’ unbudied spirit flies ; 

By time, or force, or sickness, d.spossess'd, 

And lodges, where it lights, in min or beast. 
Deyvpen, 


In every work of the imagination, the disposition 
of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of deco- 
rations, may be vuried a thousund ways with equal 
propriety. JOHNSON. 


TO CHANGE, EXCHANGE, 
SUBSTITUTE. 


CHANGE, v. To change, alter. EX- 
CHANGE is compounded of ¢ or ex 
and change, signifying to change in the 
place of another. BARTER is sup- 
posed to come from the French darater, 
a sea term for indemnification, and also 
for circumvention ; hence it has derived 
the meaning of a mercenary exchange. 
SUBSTITUTE, in French sudststut, 
Latin substitutus, from sub and statuo, 
signifies to place one thing in the room 
of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another is common 
to all these terms, which varies in the 
manner and the object. Change is the 
generic, the rest are specific terms: 
whatever is exchanged, bartered, or 
substituted, is changed, but not vice 
versa. To change in respect to persons 
is to take one for another, without re- 
gard to whether they are alike or dif- 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers, 
any person may change his servants ; 
to exchange is to take. one person in 


BARTER, 
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return for another who is in like con- 
dition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of war. | 

* Ah, Sir,” sald the dervise, “‘« house that otanges 
its inhabitants so often, and recetves such a per- 


petual succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
earavansary.” Srxcraror. 


Remain thou here 
While sense can keep it on! And sweetest, fairest, 
As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss, so iu our trifles 
I still do win. For my sake wear this. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In res to things, to change is to 
take aap new or fresh, eheiher 
alike or different. Clothes may be 
changed, or books may be changed, or 
things may be changed for others quite 
different; to exchange is to take one 
thing for another, that is, either of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one commodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often be the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act either of discretion or 
necessity. 

I can add colours to the chameleon, 


Change shapes with Proteus for advantage. 
SHAKSPEARK, 


Our English merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies, 
ADDISON. 
To darter is a species of exchanging, 
namely, the giving of any commodity for 
others of the same or a different kind; 
it is confined properly to what passes by 
way of commerce, as, in dealing with 
savages, to barter toys or knives for 
provisions. 


Men must have made some considerable progress 
towards civilization before they acquired the idea of 
property, so as to be acquainted with the most simple 
of all contracts, that of exchanging by barter one 
rude commodity for another. Rosextson. 

To substitute is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any office, as 
to substsiuée one for another who has 
been drawn for the militia. 

Bard. rales is it like should lead his forces 
Hast, The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoreland ; 
Againat the Welsh himself and Harry Monmouth: 
But who is substituied "gaiust the French 

J have no certain notice. SHAKSPEARE. 

In the moral application these terms 
bear the same analogy to each 
other, with this difference, that the 
word barter is =~ in a bad sense. A 
person es opinions; but a 
proneness to such changes evinces a 
want of firmness in the character. A 
good king at his death exchanges a 
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temporal] for an eternal crown. The 
mercenary trader barters his conscience 
for paltry pelf. Men of dogmatical 
tempers titute assertion for proof, 
and abuse for argument. 


Those who yo sea go will sadly find 

They change climate only, not their mind. 
Crsxca 

If the great end of being can be lost, « 

And thus perverted to the worst of crimes, 

Let us shake off deprav’d humanity, 

Exchange conditions with the savage brute, 


And for his blameless instinet barter reason. 
Havarr, 


Let never insulted beauty admit a second time inte 
ner presence the wretch who has once attempted to 
ridicule religion, and to sudstitete other nids to 
human frailty. HaWwkxsworTas, 


CHANGE, VARIATION, VICISSITUDE. 


CHANGE, v. To change, alter. VA- 
RIATION, v. To change, alter. VI- 
CISSITUDE, in French victssttude, 
Latin viciesitudo, from vicissimby turns, 
signifies changing alternately. 

Change is, both to victssttude and 
variation, as the genus to the species, 
Every variation or vicissttude is a 
change, but every change is not a 
variation or vicissttuge. Change con- 
sists simply in ceasing tu be the same: 
variation consists in being different 
at different times; vzctssttude in bein 
alternately or reciprocally different an 
the same. All created things are 
liable to change ; old things pass away, 
all things become new: the humours of 
men, like the elements, are exposed to 

erpetual variations: human affairs, 
ike the seasons, are subject to frequent 
vicissitudes. Changes in societies or 
families are seldom attended with any 
good effect. Vartations in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the 
barometer or thermometer. Vctsst- 
tudes of a painful nature are less dan- 
gerous than those which elevate men to 
an unusual state of grandeur. By the 
former they are brought to a sense of 
themselves; by the latter they are 
carried beyond themselves, 


How strangely are the Spent een altered b 
a change in thei? condition Biare 


One of the company affirmed to us be had actually 
enclosed the liquor, found in a coquette's heart, in a 
small tube made after the manner of a weather- 
glass; but that, instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmosphere, it showed him the 
qualities of those persons who entered the room 
where it stood. Appisox 


Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd: 
The rich grow poor, the poor became purse-proud 
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CHANGEABLE, MUTABLE, VARI- 
ABLE, INCONSTANT, FICKLE, VER- 
SATILE. 


CHANGEABLE, ready to change, 
v. To change, alter. UTABLE, 
from the Latin muto to change, is the 
same as changeablee VARIABLE, 
liable to vary, v. To change. INCON- 
STANT, compounded of the privative 
tn and constant, in Latin constuns 
or com and sto to stand together or 
remain the same, signifies not re- 
maining the same for any long conti- 
nuance. FICKLE is most probably 
changed from the Latin /actlis easy. 
VERSATILE, in Latin versaéelts, from 
verto to turn, signifies easy to be 
turned. 

Changeable ia said of persons or 
things ; muéad/e is said of things only : 
human beings are changeable, human 
affairs are mutable. 


I have no taste 
Of popular applause, the nvisy praise 
Of giddy crowds as changeulWle as the winds. 
Daryprx, 


With respect to the other alterations which the 
Suxou language appears to have undergone, we have 
no uved to inquire minutely how far they have pro- 
ceeded from the natural mufabdility of human speech, 
especially among au unlearned people. Ty await. 


Changeable respects the sentiments 
and opinions of the mind; variable, the 
state of the feelings; zzconstuni, the 
affections; fickle, the inclinations and 
attachments; versatile, the ns Sageaitona 
of the talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has once embraced in 
order to take up something new; a 
fariable per-on likes and dislikes alter- 
nately the same thing ; an snconstant 
person likes nothing long; a jickle 
person likes many things successively 
or at the same time; a versatile person 
has a talent for whatever he likes, 
Changeableness arises from a want of 
fixed principles; vartableness from a 
predominance of humour ; ¢zconstancy 
from a selfish and unfeeling temper ; 
fickleness from a lightness of mind; 
versatility from a flexibility of mind. 
Men are the most changeable and tn- 
constant ; women are the most variable 
and jickle: the former offend from an 
indifference for objects in general, or a 
diminished attachment for any object 
In particular; the latter from an ex- 
cessive warmth of feeling that is easily 
biaseed, and ready to seize new objects. 
People who are changeable in their 
views and plans are particularly unfit 
for the government of a state ; those who 


are variable in their humours are un-~ 
suitable as masters ; people of an scorn 
stant character ought to be shunned as 
lovers ; those of a /ick/e disposition ought 
not to be chosen as friends, 


With God there is no variablene:s, with man these 
is no stability. Heucehe is changeable in his de- 
signs, fickle in his frieudships, actuating in his 
whole character. Bata, 


The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 
With charms iscunstaat shine ; 
Their charms were his, but, wue to me, 


Their constancy was mine. GoLpamira, 


Changeable, vartuble, inconstant, and 
Jickle, as applied to persons, are taken 
in the bad sense; but versatility is a 
natural gift, which may be employed 
advantageously. 


Lord North was a man of admirable parts: of ge- 
neral knowledge, of a versatile understanding, fitted 
for every sort of business, of infinite wit and plea. 
santry, and of a delightful temper. Bumxe 


CHARACTER, LETTER. 


CHARACTER comes from the 
Greek yapacrnp, signifying an impres- 
sion or mark, from yapacow to imprint 
or stamp. LETTER, in French letire, 
Latin éttera, is probably contracted from 
legitera, signifying what is legible, 

Character is to letler as the genus to 
the species : every etter is a character ; 
but every character is not aletier, Cha- 
ructer is any written or printed mark 
that serves to designate sumething; a 
letter is a species of churacter which is 
the constituent part of a word. Short- 
hand and hieroglyphics consist of chu- 
racters, but not of letters. Character is 
employed figuratively, but de¢ter is not. 
A grateful person has the favours which 
are conferred upon him written in 
indelible characters upon his heart. 


A disdainful, « subtle, and a suspicious temper, is 
displayed in characters that are almost universally 
understood. Hawkkcsworth, 


CHARACTER, REPUTATION, 


From the natural sense of a stamp or 
mark, CHARACTER (wv. Character, 
letier) is figuratively employed for the 
moral mark which distinguishes one 
man from another. REPUTATION, 
from the French réputer, Latin reputo 
to think, signifies what is thought of a 
person. 

Character lies in the man; it is the 
Mark of what he is; it shows itself on 
all occasions: reputation depends upon 
others; it is what ee 
A character is given particu 7 8 
reputation is formed generally. Indi 
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viduals give a character of another from 
personal knowledge : public opinion con- 
stitutes the reputation. Character has 
always some foundation ; it is a positive 
description of something: reputation 
has more of conjecture in it; its source 
is hearsay. It is possible fora man to 
have a fair reputation who has not in 
reality a good character ; although men 
of really good character are not likely 
to have a bad reputation. 


Let a man think what multitudes of those among 
whom he dwells are totally ignorant of his name an 
character; how many imagine themselves too much 
occupled with their own wants aud pursuits to pay 
him the least attention ; and where his reputation is 
in any degree spread, how often ithas been attacked, 
and how many rivals ure daily rising ww avsle) 
LAIRe 


TO CHARM, ENCHANT, FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE, CAPTIVATE. 


CHARM, »v. Attractions. EN- 
CHANT is compounded of en and 
chant, signifying to act upon as by the 
power of chanting or music. FAS- 
CINATE, in Latin jascino, Greek 
Baccayw, signified onmginally among 
the ancients a species of witchcraft, 

rformed by the eyes or the tongue. 

NRAPTURE, compounded of en 
and rupture, signifies to put into a 
rapture: and rapture, from the Latin 
rapio to seize or carry away, signifies 
the state of being carried away ; whence 
to enrapture signifies to put into that 
state. CAPTIVATE, in Latin capis- 
vatus, participle of cuptivo, from capto 
to take, siguifles to take, as it were, 
prisoner. 

To charm expresses a less powerful 
effect than to enchant ; a charm is simply 
@ magical verse used by magicians and 
sorcerers: tncuntution or enchantment 
is the use not only of verses, but of avy 
mysterious ceremonies, to produce a 
given effect. To charm and enchant in 
this sense denote an operation by means 
of words or motions ; to fuscinate denotes 
‘an operation by means of the eyes or 
tongue : the two former are less powerful 
acts than the latter: the superstitious 
have always had recourse to charms or 
enchantments, for the purpose of allay- 
ing the passions of love or hatred; the 
Greeks believed that the malignant in- 
fluence passed by fusctnation from the 
eyes or tongues of envious persons, which 
infected the ambient air, and through 
that medium penetrated and corrupted 
the bodies of animals and other things. 
Charms and enchaniments are per- 
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formed by persons ; fascsnattons are per- 
formed by animals: the former have 
always some suppused good in view ; 
the latter have always a mischievous 
tendency : there are persons who pretend 
to charm away the tooth-ache, or other 
pains of the body: some serpents are 
said to havea fuscinattng power in their 
eyes, by which they can kill the animals 
on which they have fixed them. 
Then no planets strike, 


No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to churm. 
SHAKSPEZARE.. 


Whe'r thou beest he or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abu-e me, 
As late I have been, I do not know. SnHaxspxare. 


One would think there was some kind of fascran- 
tion in the oyes of a large circle of people when 
darting altogether upon one person, Appison, 

To charm, enchant, and fascinate, are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral as well as natural operations ; 
enrapture and caplivate have a moral 
application only, in reference to those 
things which act more on the imagina- 
tion or the moral feelings than on the 
senses. To churm in this case is to act 
asa charm; to enchant to act by en- 
chantment; and to fusctnate to act by 
the power of fascination; all which, as 
in the former case, denote a secret or 
involuntary influence. To enrapture 
and captivate, on the other hand, de- 
note a direct but irresistible intluence. 
To charm, enchant, and enrapture, when 
applied to the same objects, rise in their 
sense: to enchant expresses a stronger 
effect than to charm, and to enrapture 
than to enchant. Music ordinarily 
charms, delightful music churme a deli- 
cate ear: the finest music only is calcu- 
lated to enrapture, or the finest ears to 
be enraptured. 

Music has charms to soothe the suvage breast. 
e CoNnGREVE, - 
He play’d so sweetly, and so sweetly sung, 
That ou each uote th’ enraptur’d audience hung, 
Sin W. Junks. 

Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, enchant, or enrap- 
ture, according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

So fair a landscape charm'd the wond'riug knight. 
GILBERT Wrst. 
Trust not too much to that exchanting face; ~ 
Beauty’s a charm, but soon the charm will pass. 
Dayprn 

To fascinate and caplivate are, 
according to their original import, 
oftener used in a bad sense than a good 
one: we may sometimes speak indif 
ferently of fusctnaitng manners or a 
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captivating address; but for the most 
part what fascinates and capitvates acts 
on the passions to the injury of the un- 
derstanding: a bad woman may have 
more power to fascinaie than a modest 
woman; and flowery language may 
captivate when plain speech would not 
be heeded. 

Wonderful like i: the case of buldness in civil 
business. What first? Boldness. What second and 
third? Boldness. And yet boldness is the child of 
ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts; 


but nevertheless it doth fascizafe and bind hand and 
foot those that are either shallow in judgment or 


weak in courage Bacon. 
Her form the patriot’s robe conceal 'd; 

With studied blandishments she bow’d, 

And drew the captivated crowd. Moors. 


TO CHASTEN, TO CHASTISE. 


CHASTEN,CHASTISE, both come 
through the French chiéier, from the 
Latin castigo, which is compounded of 
castus and ago to make pure. 

Chasten has most regard to the end, 
chasttse to the means; the former is an 
act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action: God chastens his faithful people, 
to cleanse them from their transgres- 
sions ; parents chastzse their children, to 
prevent the repetition of faults: afflic- 
tions are the means which God adopts 
for chastening those whom he wishes to 
make more obedient to his will; stripes 
are the means by which offenders are 
chastised. 

By repairing sumetimes to the house of mourning, 
you would chasten the looseness of fancy. Buair 


Bad characters are dispersed abroad with profu- 
siou; I hope for example’s sake, and (as punish. 
nents are designed by the civil power) more for the 
delivering the innocent, than the chastising the 
guilty, HuaueEs. 


CHASTITY, CONTINENCE. 


CHASTITY, in French chasttté, 

Latin castitas, comes from castus pure, 
and the Hebrew kedish sacred. CON- 
TINENCE, in French continence, 
Latin continentta, from continens and 
contineo, signifies the act of keeping 
one’s self within bounds. 
_ These two terms are equally employed 
in relation to the pleasures of sense: 
both are virtues, but sufficiently dis- 
tinct in their characteristics. 

Chastity prescribes-rules for the in- 
dulgence of these pleasures ; continenre 
altogether interdicts their use. Chastity 
extends its views to whatever may bear 
the smallest relation to the ohject which 
it proposes to regulate; it controls the 
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thoughts, words, looks, attitudes, food, 
dress, company, and in short the whole 
mode of living: cuntinence simply con- 
fines itself to the privation of the plea- 
sures themselves: it is possible, there 

fore, to be chaste without being con- 
tenent, and continent without being 
chaste. Chastity is suited to all times, 
ages, and conditions; continence be- 
longs only to a state of celibacy: the 
Christian religion enjoins chasitty as 
& positive duty on all its followers; the 
Romish religion enjoins continence on 
its clerical members: old age renders 
men conitnent, although it seldom 
makes them chaste, 

It fuils me here to write of chastity, 

That fuirest virtue, far above the rest. SPrnser. 


When Pythagoras enjoined on his ope an ab- 
stinence from beuns, it has been thought by some an 
injunction only of curtineacy. 

Buownr's VULGAR Exzons. 


TO CHEAT, DEFRAUD, TRICK. 


CHEAT, in Saxon ce?ta, is in all 
probability connected with the Latin 
captum, and capio to take, that is to 
take in. DEFRAUD, from de and 
fraud, is either to practise fraud, or get 
from a person by fraud. TRICK is in 
French étricher and German betrugen, 
to deceive or get the better of one. 

These terms convey the idea of prac- 
tising deception, but in different ways. 
One cheats by direct and gross false- 
hood or artifice; one defrauds by a 
settled plan or contrivance; one éricks 
by a sudden invention. Cheating and 
tricking are resorted to in the common 
dealings of men; both may be equally 
low in their ends, but not equally base 
in their means. Tricking requires in- 
genuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating. Defruuding ap- 
plies to the more serious concerns of 
life, and for the most part involves a 
breach of confidence, as to defraud one’s 
creditors. 


I used often tolaugh at your honest, simple neigh- 
bour Flamborough, and one way or another gene- 
rally cheated him once a-year. GoLDsMITH. 


The statute mentions only fraudulent gifts to 
third persons, and procuring them to be seized by 
sham process in order to defraud creditors. 

BuacksTone. 


He who has the character of acrafty, tricking man 
is entirely deprived of a principal! instrument of busi- 
ness, trust, whence he will find nothing succeed to 
his wish, Bacon. 

Cheating has respect to the delusion 
practised on the person, and may there- 
foe be applied to whatever produces the 

N 
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delusion. Defrauding respects the 
thing wrongfully got, and may there- 


fore be applied to persons; animals, or 
things, which may suffer from fraud: 


as to defraud the state, the revenue, or 


animals of their food. Tricking pro- 
perly passes on’ between men in their 
dealings with euch other. 


If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat 

With any wish so mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heav'n, still from me to remove 
The humbie blessings of that life I love. 


Thou, varict, dost thy master’s gains devour, 

Thou milk’st his ewes, and often twice an hour: 

Of grass and fodder thou =A Aaron the dams, 

And of the mother's dugs the starving lamb«. 
DuypeEn. 


CowLry. 


TO CHECK, CURB, CONTROL. 


ALL these terms express a or of 
restraining. CHECK and CURB de- 
rive their meaning from natural objects. 
‘l'o check, in French échec, and German 
schach chess, in reference to the move- 
ment in the game of chess, by which 
the king is prevented moving, implies 

enerally to impede the course. Curd, 
from the curb in the horse's bridle, 
which serves to keep him in, signifies to 
act as a curb, To check is properly 
applied to bodies in motion, but curb 
may be applied tu those which are at 
rest or in motion: a horse with a tender 
mouth is easily checked with a touch of 
the bridle; a young horse requires to be 
curbed, 


Abrapt and horrid as the tempest roars, 
Thander and lightuing flash upon the shores, 
Till he that rides the whirlwind cheeks the rein; 
Then all the world of waters sleeps again, 
CowPeEr. 

To check and to curb have also a moral 
application : to CONTROL, contracted 
from counter-roll, or to keep one roll or 
account against another, has only a 
moral application. To check is, as 
before, an act of much less restraint 
than to curb. Every feeling, however 
good, may sometimes require to be 
checked; the passions, or will, require 
to be cubed. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 


reason, is apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
ADDIBUN. 


rae the will of ike aay ies Teasbianie: 

To check is applied to individual acts, 
frequently to the act or circumstance of 
the moment, as to check the forward- 
uess of youth: to curd and control to 
the general conduct; the former in 
respect to bodies of men as well as 
individuals ; the latter in respect to indi- 
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viduals, as to curb a people by laws, to 
control youth until they are enabled to 
act for themselves. 

The spring-time of our years 
Is soon dishonoured and defiled in most 


By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. Cowrer. 


The point of honour has been deem'd of use 
To teach guod manners, and to curb abuse. és ny 
JOWPER- 


Hlis horse, as he had caught his master's moud, 
Snorting aud starting iuto audden rage 
Unbidden, and net new to be cortredi'd, 


Rushed to the cliff. Cowper. 


The act of checking is applied to 
one’s self; a person may check bimself 
when he is going to speak: to curb and 
controé are properly applied to the acts 
of others. 

The sun 


ie if the sun conld envy) check'd his beam, 


Jenied his wonted fire, Youno. 


Solon the next, who built his commonweal 
On Equity'’s wide base; by tender laws 
A lively people curbing. 


THOMS0N. 
TO CHECK, CHIDE, REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE, REBUKE. 


CHECK, ». To check, curb. CHIDE 
is in Saxon cidaz, probably connected 
with cy/dun to scold. REPRIMAND 
is compounded of the privative repri for 
retro, backwards, and mando to approve, 
t.e. the contrary of approving. RE- 
PROVE, in French réprouver, Latin 
reprobo, is compounded of the privative 
syllable re and probo, signifying to find 
the contrary of good, that is, to find bad, 
to blame. REBUKE is compounded 
of re and duke, in French bouche the 
mouth, signifying to stop the mouth. 

The idea of expressing one’s disap- 
probation of a person's conduct is com- 
mon to all these terms. A person is 
checked that he may not continue to do’ 
what is offensive; he is chtedden for 
what he has done, that he may not 
repeat it: impertinent and forward 
people require to be checked, that. they 
may not become intolerable; thought- 
less people are chidden when they give 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness. 
People are checked by actions and looks, 
as well as words; they are chtdden by 
words only: a timid person is easily 
checked; the want even of due encou- 
ragement will serve to damp his resolu- 
tion: the young are perpetually falling 
into irregularities which require to be 
chidden. 

But ifa clam’rous vile plebcian rose, 


Him with reproof he chack'd, or tam'd wth blows. 
Ports. 


CHECK. 


His hause was known to all the vagrant train; 
Ho chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain. 
Go.pemITE#. 


To chide marks a stronger degree of 
displeasure than reprimand, and reprt- 
mand than reprove or rebuke ; a person 
may chide or reprimand in anger, he 
reproves and rebukes with coolness: 
great offences call forth chidings ; 
omissions or mistakes occasion or re- 
quire a reprimand: irregularities of 
conduct give rise to reproof; and im- 
proprieties of behaviour demand rebuke. 
Chiding and reprimandting are em- 
ployed for offences against the indi- 
vidual, and in cases where the greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the 
parties ; a child is chid by his parent; a 
servant is reprimanded by his master. 
Reproving and rebuking have less te 
do with the relation or station of the 
parties than with the nature of the 
offence: wisdom, age, and experience, 
or a spiritual mission, give authority to 
reprove or rebuke those whose conduct 
has violated any law, human or divine: 
the prophet Nathan reproved king 
David for his heinous offences against 
his Maker; our Saviour rebuked Peter 
fur his presumptuous mode of speech. 

This sort of language was very severely tepri- 
manded by the Censor, who told the criminal “ that 


he spoke in contempt of the court.” 
ADDISON AND STALE. 


He who endeavours only the happiness of him 
whom he reproves will always have the satisfaction 
of either obtaining or deserving kindness, JoHnson 


With all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly 
bore; and his rebukes were mild when their _provo- 
atious were great. ; LAIR. 


TO CHECK, STOP. 


CHECK, as before (v. To check, curd), 
signifies to impede the course of a body 
in motion, that is, to cause it to move 
slowly; to STOP (v. Cessation) is to 
cause it not to move at all: the growth 
of a plant is checked when it does not 
grow so fast as usual; its growth 1s 
stopped when it ceases altogether to 
grow: the water of a river is stopped 
by a dam ; the rapidity of its course is 

cked by the intervention of rocks and 
sands. 
When now November aark 
Checks vegetation in the torpid. plant 


Exposed to his cold breath, the task begins. 
Cowrrn. 


Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies, 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 

V-here the broad ocean leans against the land, 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. Gotnsuira. 
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These words admit of a simflar dis 
tinction when applied to the conduct or 
condition of men and things: if an evil 
be checked, it is diminished in extent; 
if it be stopped, it is altogether put an 
end to; so a person may be checked in 
his career, or stopped in his career, with 
the like distinction. 


Shall neither the admonitions which you receive 
from the visible inconstancy of the world, nur the 
declarations of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient 
to check your thoughtless career ? Bair, 


I'm very sorry for thy friend; ‘tis the duke’s 
pleasure, 

Whee disposition all the world well knows 

Will not be rubb’d nor stopp'd. SHAKSPEARE. 


TO CHEER, ENCOURAGE, COMFORT. 


CHEER, v. To animate. ENCOU- 
RAGE, compounded of en and courage, 
signifies to inspire with courage. COM- 
FORT is compounded of com or cum, 
and fortis strong, signifying to invigo- 
rate or strengthen. 

To cheer regards the spirits; to en- 
courage the resolution: the sad require 
to be cheered; the timid to be encou- 
raged. Mirthful company is suited to 
cheer those who labour under any de- 
pression; the prospect of success e7- 
courages those who have any object to 
obtain, 

The creation is a perpetual feast to a good man; 


every thing he sees cheers and delights him. 
ADDISON. 


Complaisance produces good-nature and mutual 
benevolence, encourages the timorous, soothes the 
turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and distinguishes a 
society of civilized persons from {a company of) sa- 
vages. DDIBON, 

To cheer and comfort have both re- 
gard to the spirits, but the latter differs 
in degree and manner: to cheer ex- 
presses more than to comfort; the 
former signifying to produce a lively 
sentiment, the latter to lessen or remove 
a painful one: we are cheered in the 
moments of despondency, whether from 
real or imaginary causes; we are com- 
Sorted in the hour of distress. 

Appland us when we run, console us when we fall, 


cheer us when we recover. Burne. 
Sleep seldom visits sorrow. 
When it does, it is a comfurter. SHAKSPEARE, 


Cheering may be effected either by 
the direct effort of others or by any 
thing passing outward or inward; a 
discourse or voice cheers, a prospect or 
a reflection cheers: comforting is often 
properly effected by external objects, 
whether personal or otherwise. Cheer- 
tzg is purely a mental operation, but 
comforting may act on the body as wel. 
as on the mind. 
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Though the whole creation frowns upon tim, and 
alinature louks black abvut him, he has his light and 
support within, that are able to cheer his mind, and 
bear him up in the midst of all those horrors which 
encumpass him. ADDISON. 


There are writers of great distinclion who have 
made it an argument for Providence that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any 
other colour, as being such a sight mixture of light 
and shade that comforts and strengthens the eye, 
instead of weakening or grieving it. ADDISON. 


CHEERFUL, MERRY, SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 


CHEERFUL signifies full of cheer, 
or of that which cheers (v. Tuo animate). 
MERRY, in Saxon mertz, is probably 
connected with the word mare, and the 
Latin meretriz astrumpet. SPRIGHT- 
LY is contracted from spirttedly. GAY 
is connected with joy and jocund, from 
the Latin jorus. 

Cheerful marks an unruffled flow of 
spirits; with mirth there is more of 
tumult and noise; with sprightliness 
there is moe buoyancy; guiety com- 
prehends mirth and indulgence. A 
cheerful person smiles ; a merry person 
laughs ; a sprightly person danccs, a 
gay person tukes his pleasure. The 
cheerful countenance is permanently so ; 
it marks the contentment of the heart, 
and its freedom from pain: the merr 
face will often look sad; a trifle will 
turn mirth into sorrow: the sprightit- 
ness of youth is often succeeded by the 
listlessness of bodily infirmity, or the 
gluom of despondency: gatety is as 
transitory as the pleasures upon which 
it subsists ; itis often followed by sul- 
lenness and discontent. (Cheerfulness 


is an habitual state of the mind ; mrrth: 


is an occasional clevation of the spirits ; 
eprightliness lics in the temperature 
and flow of the blood; gatety depends 
altogether on external circumstances. 
Religion is the best promoter of cheer- 
Julness ; it makes its possessor pleased 
with himself and all around him; com- 
pany and wine are but too often the 
only promoters of mtrth; youth and 
health will naturally be attended with 
sprightliness ; a succession of pleasures, 
an exemption from care, and the ba- 
nishment of thought, will keep garety 
alive. 


I have always preferred cheerfuiness to mirth: 
the latter 1 consijier as an act, the formir as a 
hahit of the mind. Aferth is short and transient; 
cheersuiness fixed and permanent, Appisox. 


Mankind may he divided into the merry and the 


serious, who both of them muke a very guod figure 


in the species sv long as they keep their respective 
humours from degenerating inty the neighbouring 
extreme Appison. 


CHIEF. 


But Venas, anxious for her son’s affairs, 

New counsels tries, and new designs prepares. 

That Cupid should assume the shape and face 

(of sweet Ascanius, and the sprightly grace. 
Davyprr 


To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turu: and France displays her bright domain. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please 
GoLpsniri, 


Sprighiliness and mirth are seldom 
employed but in the proper sense as 
respects persons: but cheerful and gay 
are extended to different objects which 
affect the senses or the mind: cheerful 
objects are such as cheer the spirits; 
gay objects please or delight the senses ; 
as a cheerful prospect, a cheerful room, 
gay attire, a gay scene, gay colours, &c. 

"T were wiser far 
For me, enamoured of sequestered scenes 
And charmed with rural beauty, to repose 
Where chance may throw me, beneath elm or vine; 
Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 
And sheltered sofa, while the nitrous air 


Feeds a blue flame, and mukes a cheerful hearth. 
Cowr?r. 


Say, ventle damsel, may J ask, unblamed, 
How this gay isle and splendid seats are named ? 
Sin W. Jones. 


CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, MAIN. 


CHIEF, in French chef, from the 
Latin cuput the head, signifies belong- 
inz to the uppermost part. PRIN- 
CIPAL, in French principal, Latin 
princtpalis, comes from princeps a chief 
or prince, signifying belonging to a 
prince. MAIN, from the Latin magnus, 
signifies toa great devree. 

Chief respects order and rank ; prin- 
cipal has regard to importance and 
respectability; mat to degree or quan- 
tity. We speak of a chtef clerk; a 
commander in chief; the chrtef person 
in acity: but the principal people in a 
city; the principal circumstances in a 
narrative, and the main object. The 
chief cities, as mentioned by geogra- 
phers, are those which are classed in 
the first rank; the principal cities ge- 
nerally include those which are the 
most considerable for wealth and popu- 
lation; these, however, are not always 
technically comprehended under the 
name of chtef cities: the main end of 
men's exertions is the acquirement of 
wealth. | 


What is man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, uo more! 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The right which one man has to the actions of 
avother is generaily borrowed, or derived from one 
or both of these two great originals, production or 
possession, which two are certainly the prin fpal und 
most undoubted rights that take place in the ipa 

aC 


CHILDISH. 


To the acciduntal or adventitious parts of Paradise 
last some slight exceptions may be made; but the 
wein fabric is immovably supported. JoHNSON. 


CHIEF, LEADER, CHIEFTAIN, 
HEAD. 


CHIEF and CHIEFTAIN signify 
him who is chief (v. Chief). LEADER, 
from to /eud, and HEAD, from the head, 
sufficiently designate their own signifi- 
cation. 

Chief respects precedency in civil 
inatters ; deader revards the direction 
of enterprises: chtefiuin is a species of 
leader; and head is the superior in 
yeneral concerns. Among savages the 
chief of every tribe is a despotic prince 
within his own district, acting or direct- 
ing in particular cases, Factions and 
parties in a state, like savage tribes, 
must have their /euders, to whom they 
ure blindly devoted, and by whom they 
are instigated to every desperate pro- 
cee:ling, Robbers have their c%ze/tuins, 
who plan and direct every thing, having 
an unlimited power over the band. The 
heads of families were, in the primitive 
ages, the chiefs, who in conjunction 
regulated the affairs of state. Chiefs 
have a permanent power, which may 
descend, by inheritance, to branches of 
the same families: leaders and chief- 
tains have a deputed power with which 
they are invested, as the time and occa- 
sion require: feuds have a natural 
power springing out of the nature of 
their birth, rank, talents, and situation ; 
4 is not hereditary, but successive, 
Chiefs ought to have superiority of birth 
combined with talents for ruling ; leaders 
and chieftains require a bold and en- 
terprising spirit; Aeads should have 
talents for directing. 


No chief like thee, Menestheus, Greece could yield, 
fo marshal armies in the dusty field. Pope. 


When you separate the common sort of men from 
their proper chieftain, 1 no longer know that vene- 
rable object called the people in such a disbanded 
race of deserters and vagabonds. Buaxg, 


Savage allegea that he was then dependent upon 
the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit filswer 
of the ministry; and, being enjoined by him, not 
without menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he 
hid not sufficient resolution tu sacrifice the pleasure 
of affluence to that of integrity. Jon NsON. 


As each is more able to distin, uish himself as the 
head of a party, he will less readily be made a fol- 
lower or associaie, JOHNSON. 


CHILDISH, INFANTINE. 


CHILDISH 1s in the manner of a 
child. _ INFANTINE is in the manner 
of au infant, 


CHOOSE. isl 


What children do is frequently simple 
or foolish ; what infants do is common) 
pretty and engaging ; therefore cht/dts 
is taken in the bad, and tnfantine in 
the good sense. CAs/dish manners are 
very offensive in those who have ceased 
according to their years to be children ; 
the izfantine actions of some children 
evince a simplicity of character. 

It may frequently be remarked of the studious 
and speculative, that they ace proud of trifes, aud 


that their amusements seein frivolous and childish, 
JOHNSON, 


‘The lay records the labours and the praise, 
Aud all th’ immortal acts of Hercules: 
First how the mighty babe. when swath'd In bands, 


The serpeuts strangled with his tafaat hands. 
Daypen 


CHILL, COLD. 


CHILL and COLD are but variations 
of the same word, in German kadt, &e. 

Child expresses less than co/d ; that is 
to say, it expresses a degree of cold. 
The weather is often chilly in suinmer ; 
but it is cold in winter, We speak of 
taking the cAtll off water when the cold 
is in part removed ; and of a chi// run- 
ning through the frame when the cold 
begins tu penetrate the frame that is in 
a state of warmth. 


When men once reach their autumn. fickle joys 
Fall off apace, as yellow loaves trom trees; 
Ti, lett quite naked of their happiness, 
In the chu blasts of winter they expire. 


Thus ease after torment is pleasure fora time, and 
we are very agreeably recruited when the budy, 
chilled with the weather, is gradually recovering its 
natural tepidity; but the joy ceases when we have 
forgot the culd. JOHNSON 


Yourno. 


TO CHOOSK, PREFER. 


CHOOSE, in French chotsir, Ger- 
man keisen, from. the French cher, 
Celtic choe dear or good, siznifies to 
hold good. PREFER, in French pré- 
Jérer, Latin prefrro, compounded of 
pre and Jero to take before, signifies to 
take one thing rather than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the genus 
to the species: we always choose in 
preferring, but we do not always prefer 
in choosing. To choose is to take one 
thing from among others; to prefer is 
to take one thing before or rather than 
another. We sometimes choose from 
the bare necessity of choosing ; but we 
never prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary chatce. 


Judgment was wearied with the perplexity of 
chuice where there was o0 motive fur preference. 

Jou xXeuM. 

When we choose from a specific mo- 

tive, the acts of chovsing and preferring 
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differ in the nature of the motive. The 
former is absolute, the latter relative. 
We choose a thing for what it is, or 
what we esteem it to be of itself; we 
prefer a thing for what it has, or what 
we suppose it has, superior to another. 
Utility or convenience are grounds for 
choosing ; comparative merit occasions 
the preference: we choose something 
that is good, and are contented with it 
until we see something better which we 
prefer. We calculate and pause in 
choosing ; we decide in preferring ; 
the judgment determines in making 
the choice; the will or the affections 
determine in giving the preference.. We 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; we prefer them from their 
accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read; romances and works 
of fiction are preferred by general 
readers; learned works by the scholar. 
One who wants instruction chooses a 
master, but he will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our chotce is good or bad 
according to our knowledge; our pre- 
{erence is just or unjust according as it 
is sanctioned by reason or otherwise. 
Our chotce may be directed by our own 
experience or that of others; our pre- 
ference raust be guided by our own 
feelings. We make our chotce; we 
vive our preference: the first is the 
settled purpose of the mind, it fixes on 
the object; the latter is the inclining of 
the will, it yields to the object. 
Choosing must be employed in all 
the important concerns of lite; prefer- 
ring is admissible in subordinate mat- 
ters only. There is but one thing that 
is right, and that ought to be chosen 
when it is discovered: there are many 
indifferent things that may suit our 
tastes and inclinations; these we are 
at liberty to prefer. But to prefer what 
we ought not to choose is to make our 
reason bend to our will, The path of 
life should be chosen; but the path to 
be taken in a walk may be preferred. 
It is advisable for a youth in the choice 
of a profession to consult what he pre- 
fers, a8 he has the greatest chance of 
succeeding when he can combine his 
leasure with his duty. A_ friend 
should be chosen: a ei rae may 
be preferred. A wife should be chosen ; 
but unfortunately lovers are most apt to 
give a preference in a matter where a 


CHOOSE. 


good or bad chotce may determine one’s 
happiness or misery for life. A wise 
prince is careful in the chotce of his 
ministers ; but a weak prince has mostly 
favourites whom he prefers. 

There is nothing of so great importance {to us as 
the goud qualities of one to whom we join ourselves 
for life. hen the cAvice is left to friends, the chief 
point under consjdcration is an estate; where the 


parties chouse four themselves, their thoughts turn 
most upon the person. ADDIsON, 


When a man has a mind to venture his money in 
a lottery, every figure of it appears equally alluring; 
and no manner of reason can be given why a man 
should prefer one to the other before the lottery is 
drawn, ADDIZON, 


TO CHOOSE, PICK, SELECT. 


To CHOOSE (v. To choose, prefer) 
is here, as in the foregoing article, a 
general and indefinite term, signifying 
to take one out of two or more. To 
PICK, from the proper sense of taking 
any thing up with a beak or a pointed 
thing, is employed to signify the taking 
things one by one; and SELECT, in 
Latin selectus, from seligo, or se apart, 
and /ego to gather, signifies properly to 
set apart. e may choose whatever 
comes in our way without regurd to the 
number of the objects to be chosen from, 
but we pick or select out of a number 
only ; as to pick or select books from a 
library: we may pick one or many out 
of a number, but we mostly select a 
number. Choostng is not always an 
act of particular design or discrimina- 
tion; but to pick and select signi'y to 
choose with care, the latter with still 
greater care than the former. What is 
picked and selected is always the best 
of its kind ; but the former is commonly 
something of a physical nature, the 
latter of a moral or intellectual descrip- 
tion. Soldiers are sometimes picked to 
form a particular regiment ; pieces are 
selected in prose or verse for general 
purposes. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 


has beautified the inside of his church with severa! 
texts of his own chousing. ADDI¥ON, 


I know, by several experiments, that those little 
animals (the ants) take great care to provide them- 
selves with wheat when they can find it, and always 
pick out the best. Appison. 


The chief advantage which these fictions have over 
rea] life is, that their authors are at liberty, though 
vot to invent, yet to select objects, JOHNSON. 


TO CHOOSE, ELECT. 


CHOOSE, v. To choose, prefer. 
ELECT, in Latin electus, participle of 
eligo, is compounded of e and lego, sig: 
nifying to gather or take out from. 


CIRCLE. 


Both these terms are employed in re- 
gard to persons appointed to an office; 
the former in a general, the latter in a 
particular sense. Choosing is the act 
either of one man or of many; election 
is always that of a number; it is per- 
formed by the concurrence of many 
voices. A prince chooses his ministers ; 
the constituents elect members of par- 
liament. A person is chosen to serve 
the office of sheriff; he is elected by the 
corporation to be mayor. Choosing is 
an act of authority ; it binds the person 
chosen: election is a voluntary act; the 
elected has the power of refusal. People 
are obliged to serve in some offices 
when they are chosen, although they 
would gladly be exempt. The cireum- 
stance of being elected is an honour 
after which they eagerly aspire; and 
for the attainment of which they risk 
their property, and use the most stre- 
nuous exertions. 

Wise were the kings who pever chose a friend 
Till with full cups they had unmask'd his soul, 


And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 
HoscomMon. 


Corvwall elects as many memb -rs as all Scotland; 
but is Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland? 
Burke, 


To elect may sometimes be extended 
in its application to persons or things 
for general purposes, which brings it 
nearer to the word choose; but election 
in this case signifies the choosing one 
out of two or more specific objects; as 
where one has several friends and makes 
his election of one to be his constant 

*companion, ora person makes his elec- 
tion where he has several alternatives 
set before him. 

He lived towards the favourites with that decency 


as would not suffer them to censure his master's 
judgment and election. CLARENDON. 


CIRCLE, SPHERE, ORB, GLOBE. 


CIRCLE, in Latin ctrculus, Greek 
kvedog, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew choog a circle. SPHERE, 
in Latin sphera, Greek cgatpa, from 
orepa a line, signifies that which is con- 
tained within a prescribed line. ORB, 
in Latin orbis, from orbo to circumscribe 
with a ctrcle, signifies the thing that is 
circumscribed. GLOBE, in Latin 
globus, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew gal a rolled heap. 
__Rotundity of figure is the common 
ilea expressed by these terms; but the 
ctrcle is that figure which is represented 
ona plane superficies; the others are 


CIRCUIT. 


* 
figures represented by solids. We draw 
a circle by means of compasses; the 
sphere is a round body, conceived to be 
formed according to the rules of geo- 
metry by the circumvolution of a circle 
round about its diameter; hence the 
whole frame of the world is denominated 
a sphere. An orb is any body which 
describes a circle ; hence the heavenly 
bodies are termed orbs: a globe is any 
solid body, the surface of which is in 
every part equidistant from the centre ; 
of this description is the terrestrial 
globe. 

A ctrcle may be applied in the im- 
proper sense to any round figure which 
is formed or supposed to be formed by 
circumscribing a space; simple rotun- 
dity constituting a cire/e: in this man- 
ner a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by ioral objects, 
as pleasures. To the idea of circle is 
annexed that of extent around, in the 
signification ofa sphere, as a sphere of 
activity, whether applied in the philo- 
sophical sense to natural bodies, or in 
the moral sense to men. Hollowness, 
as well as rutundity, belongs to an orb: 
hence we speak of the orb of a wheel. 
Of a globe, solidity is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic; hence any ball, like the 
ball of the earth, may be represented as 
a glube. | 
Might I from Forture’s bounteous hand receive 
Hach boon, each blessing io her power to give ; 
E’en at this mighty price Fd not be bounc 
To tread the same dull cire/e round and round, 


The soul requires enjoymeuts more sublime, 
By space unbounded, unde..troyed by time, JenyNs. 
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Or if some stripes from Providence we feel, 
He atrikes with pity, and but wounds to heal; 
Kindly, perhaps, sometimes afflicts us here, 


To guide our views to a sublimer sphere. JENYNs, 


Thousands of suus beyond cach other blaze, 
Orbs roll o'er orbs, aud glow with mutual rays. 
JENYNS, 


Thus roaming with advent'rous wing the glule, 
From scene to scene excursive, I behold 

In all her wo. kings, beauteous, great, or new, 

Fair Nature. MALLET. 


CIRCUIT, TOUR, ROUND. 
CIRCUIT, in French ctreuit, Latin 


circuttus, participle of circumeo, sig- 
nifies either the act of going round, or 
the extent gone. TOUR is from the 
French tous, a turn, from the verb 
tourner to turn. ROUND marks the 
track round, or the space gone round. 
A circuit is made for a specific end 
of a serious kind; a four is always 
made for pleasure ; a round, like a cer- 
cu/t, is employed ig matters of business, 
but of a more fafthiliar and ordinary 
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kind. A judge goes his circuit at par- 
ticular periods of time: gentlemen, in 
times of peace, consider it as an essen- 
tial part of their education to make 
what is termed the grand four: trades- 
men have certain rounds, which they 
take on certain days. We speak of 
making the circuit of a place; of taking 
a tour ina given country; or going a 
particular round. A circuit is wide or 
narrow ; a tour and a round is great or 
little. A ctrcutt is prescribed as to ex- 
tent; a four is optional; a round is 
prescribed or otherwise. 


Th’ unfiedg’d commanders and the martial train 
First make the circuit of the sandy plain. Davpgx. 


* 
Goldsmith's tour through Europe we are told was 
male for the moat part on foot. JOHNSON. 


’Tis night! the season when the happy take 
Repose, and only wretches are awake; 
Now discontented ghosts begin their rvunds, 
Haunt rain’d buildings and unwhvulesome grounds. 
Orway. 
Circutt is seldom used but in a spe- 
cific sense ; tour is seldom employed 
but in regard to travelling ; round may 
be taken figuratively, as when we speak 
of going one's round of pleasure. 
Savage had projected a perpetunl round of inno- 
cent Weusare fh Wales, of which he suspected no 


interruption from pride, ignorance, or brutality. 
JOHNSON. 


TO CIRCUMSCRIBE, INCLOSE. 


CIRCUMSCRIBE, from the Latin 
circum about, and scriboto write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
INCLOSE, from the Latin tnclusus, 
participle of tnclaido, compounded of 
in and claudv to shut, marks a species 
of confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by a circumscription; its 
extent Is limited to a given point by an 
tncjosure. A garden is circumscribed 
by any ditch, line, or posts, that serve 
as its boundaries ; it is tclosed by wall 
or fence. An tnclosure may serve to 
ctrcumscribe ; but that Ghich circum- 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and 
will not serve to enclose. 


Who can imagine that the exi.tence of a creature 
is to be cireumscribed by time, whose thoughts are 
not? DDISON, 


Remember on that happy coast to build, 
And with a trench taciose the fruitful feld. Daypen. 


CIRCUMSTANCE, SITUATION, 


CIRCUMSTANCE, in Latin’ cr- 
cumstantta, from circum and sto, signi- 
fies what standy about a thing, or 
belongs to it as its accident. SITUA- 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


TION, in French situation, comes 
from the Latin sttus, and the Hebrew 
soé to place, signifying what is placed in 
a certain manner, 

Circumstance is to situation as a 
part to a whole; many circumstances 
constitute a situaiton: a situation is 
an aggregate of circumstances. A per- 
son 18 said to be in circumstances of 
affluence who has an abundance ot 
every thing essential for his comfort 
he is in an easy situation when nothing 
exists to create uneasiness. Circum- 
stance respects that which ears 
affects us; st¢uatton is employed bot 
fur the outward circumstances and the 
inward feelings. The success of any 
undertaking depends greatly on the 
ctrcumstances under which it is begun ; 
the particular sttuation of a person's 
mind will give a cast to his words or 
actions. Circumstances are critical, a 
sttuation is dangerous. 


As for the ass’s behaviour in such nice circum- 
stances, Whether he would starve sooner than violate 
his neutrality to the two buudles of hay, I shall not 
presume to determine, ADDISON, 


We are not at present in a proper situation to 
judge of the councils by which Providence acts. 
ADDISON. 


CIRCUMSTANCE, INCIDENT, FACT. 
CIRCUMSTANCE (. Ctrcum- 


stance, situation) is, as before, a general 
term. INCIDENT, in Latin tnctdens, 
participle of tnczdo, or tz and cado to 


‘fall, signifying what falls upon or to 


another thing, and FACT, in Latin 
Jactus, participle of facto to do, signify- 
ing the thing done, are species of cir- 
cumstances. Incident is what happens ; 
Juct is what is done; circumstance is 
not only what happens and is done, but 
whatever is or belongs to a thing. To 
every thing are annexed circumstances, 
eli her of time, place, age, colour, or other 
collateral appendages, which change its 
nature. Every thing that moves and 
operates is exposed to tzcidents ; effects 
are produced, results follow, and chanves 
are brought about ; these are tncidents : 
whatever moves and operates does, and 
what it produces is done or is the fact: 
when the artificer performs any work of 
art, it depends not only on his skill, but 
on the excellence of his tools, the time 
he employs, the particular frame of his 
mind, the ear where he works, with 
a variety of other circumstances, whe- 
ther he will succeed in producing any 
thing masterly. Newspapers abound 
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with the various tnctdents which occur 
in the animal or the vegetable world, 
some of which. are surprising and sin- 
gular; they likewise contain a number 
of facts which serve to present a melan- 
choly picture of human depravity. 

You very often hear people, after a story has been 
told with soine entertaining circumstances, tell it 


again with particulars that destroy the jest. 
Srexve, 


It isto be considered that Providence in its eco- 
nomy regarda the whole system of time and things 
together, so that we cannot discover the beautiful 
eonnexion between incidents which lie widely sepa- 
rate iu time, ADDISON. 


In deacribing the achievements and institutions of 
the Spaniards in the New World, 1 have departed 
in many instances from the accouats of preceeding 
historians, and hace often related facts which seem 
tv have been unknown to them. RuBERTSON, 


Circumstance is as often employed 
with regard to the operations or proper- 
ties of things, in which case it is most 
analogous to incident and fact: it may 


then be employed for the whole affair, . 


or any part of it whatever that can be 
distinctly considered. /ncidents and 
facts either are circumstances, or have 
circumstances belonging to then A 
remarkably abundant crop in any par- 
ticular part of a field is for the agricul- 
turist a singular circumstance or inct- 
dent ; this may be rendered more sur- 
prising ifassociated with unusual sterility 
in other parts of the same field. A 
robbery may either be a fact or a cir- 
cumsiance ; its atrocity may be aggra- 
vated by the murder of the injured 


.parties, the savagenuess of the perpe- 


(fators, and a variety of circumstances. 
( trcumstance comprehends in its sig- 
nification whatever may be said or 
thought of any thing ; inctdent carries 
with it the idea of whatever may befall 
or be said to befall any thing ; fact in- 
cludes in it nothing but what really is or 
isdoune. A narrative, therefore, may con- 
tain many circumstances and incidents 
without any fat, when what is related 
ls either fictitious or not positively 
known to have happened: it is neces- 
sary for a novel or play to contain much 
tncident, but not facts, in order to render 
it interesting ; history should contain 
nothing but facts, as authenticity is its 
chief merit. 

It was another circumstance of the looseness of the 


PT 333nt government, that messengers weut forward 
aud backward with all security. CLARENDON. 


Nothing Is little to him that feels it with great 
st sibility; a mind able to see common iacidents in 
their real state is disposed by very common inci. 

to very serious contemplation. JOHNSON. 
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The of a fall of exports a the reetraining 
lau, Lea of a rise upoo the taklng place of the er: 
arging plan, is established beyond all cone 

URKK 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL, PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL, from ctrcum- 
stance, signifies consisting of ctrcum- 
stances. PARTICULAR, in French 
particulter, trom the word particle, sig- 
nifies consisting of particles. MINUTE, 
in French minute, Latin mtnutus, par- 
ticiple of minuo to diminish, signifies 
diminished or reduced to a very small 
point. 

Circumstantial expresses less than 
particular, and that less than minute. 
A circumstantial account contains all 
leading events; a purticular account 
includes every event and movement, 
however trivial; a mitnufe account 
omits nothing as to person, time, 
place, figure, form, and every other 
trivial c¢rcumstunce connected with the 
events. A narrative may be c?rcum- 
stantial particular, or minute ; an in- 
quiry, investigation, or description, may 
be purticu/ur or minute ; a detail may be 
minute, Anevent or occurrence may 
be particular, a circumstance or pare 
ticular may be minute. We may be 
generally satisfied with a ctrcumstan- 
trul account of ordinary events; but 
whatever interests the feelings cannot 
be detailed with too much particularity 
or minuteness. 

Thomson's wide expansion of genera) views, and 
his enumeration of circumstantial varieties, would 
have been obstructed and embarrassed by the fre- 


quent iutersections of the sense which are the neces- 
sary eflects of the rhyme, JUHNSON. 


I am extremely troubled at the return of your 
deafness ; you cannot be tuo particular iu the accounts 
of your health to me. Pore, 


When Pope’s letters were published and avoweil, 
as they had relation to recent facts, and persons 
either then living or nut yet forgotten, they may be 
supposed to have found readers; but as the facts were 
winule, and the characters little known or little re- 
garded, they awakened no popular kindness or re- 
sentment, JOUNSON, 


TO CITE, QUOTE. 
CITE and QUOTE are both derived 


from the same Latin verb ciéo to move, 
and the Hebrew sat to stir up, signifying 
to put into action. 

To ctte is employed for persons or 
things ; to quoée for things only : authors 
are cited, passages from their works are 
quoted: we cite only by authority; we 
quote for general purposes of copve- 
nience. Historians ought to ctée their 
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authority in order to strengthen their 
evidence and inspire confidence; con- 
troversialists must quote the objection- 
able passages in those works which they 
wish to confute: it is prudent to ctle no 
one whose authority is questionable ; it 
is superfluous to quote any thing that 
can be easily perused in the original. 


The great work of which Justinian has the credit 
consists of texts collecied from law books of ap- 
proved authority; and those texts are digested ac- 
vorling to a scientifical analysis; the names of the 
original authors and the titles of their several books 
being constantly cited. Sia W, Jones, 


Let us consider what is truly fe patie according to 
the author I have to-day quvted in the front of my 
paper. STEELE. 


TO CITE, SUMMON. 


Tue idea of calling a person autho- 
ritatively to appear is common to these 
terms, CITE (o. To cite, quote) is used 
in a general sense, SUMMON (2. Jo 
call) in a particular and technical sense : 
a person may be cited to appear befure 
his superior ; he is summoned to appear 
before a court: the station of the indi- 
vidual gives authority to the act of 
citing ; the law itself gives authority to 
that of summoning. When cite is used 
in a legal sense, it is mostly employed 
for witnesses, and summon for every oc- 
casion: a person is cited to give evi- 
dence, he is summoned to answer a 
charge. Cite is scldomer used in the 
legal sense than in that of calling by 
name, in which general acceptation it 
is employed with regard to authors, as 
specified in the preceding article, aud 
in some few other connections: the 
legal is the ordinary sense of summon ; 
it may, however, be extended in its ap- 
plication toa military summons of a tor- 
tified town, or to any call for which there 
may be occasion; as when we speak of 
the swmmons which is given to attend 
the death-bed of a friend ; or figuratively, 
death is said to summon mortals from 
this world. 

E'en social friendship duns his ear, 
And cites him to the public sphere. SHENSTONE, 


The sly enchantress summon d all her train, 

Alluriug Venus, queen of vagrant love, 

The boon companion Bacchus loud and vain, 

And tricking Hermes, god of frandful gain. Waust. 


CIVIL, POLITE. 


CIVIL, in French civil, Latin civtles, 
from ctvts a citizen, signifies belonging 
to or becoming a citizen. POLITE, in 
French pot, Latin polttus, participle of 

sr to polish, signifies properly po- 
his 


CIVIL. 


These two epithets are employed to 
denote different modes of acting in 
social intercourse: p..itte expresses more 
than civil; it is possible to be civil 
without being polite: politeness sup- 
poses civility, and something in ad- 
dition. Civility is confined to no ravk, 
age, condition, or country; all have an 
opportunity with equal propriety. of 
being civz/, but not so with politeness ; 
that requires a certain degree of equa- 
lity, at oust the equality of education ; 
it would be contradictory for masters 
and servants, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, to be poltte to each 
other. Civility is a Christian duty ; 
there are times when every man ought 
to be civil to his neighbour: politeness 
is rather a voluntary devotion of our- 
selves to others: among the inferior 
orders civility is indispensable: ‘an un- 
civil person in a subordinate station is 
an obnoxious member of society : among 


the higher orders poltteness is often a 


substitute; and, where the form and 
spirit are combined, it supersedes the 
necessity of civility: poli/eness is the 
sweetener of human society; it gives a 
charm to every thing that is said and 
done. Crvidity is contented with pleas- 
ing when the occasion offers : politeness 
secks the opportunity to please, it pre- 
vents the necessity of asking by antici- 
pating the wishes ; it is full of delicate 
attentions, and is an active benevolence 
in the minor concerns of life. Cvv7d is 
therefore must properly applied to what 
passes from aud to persons of inferior. 
condition; as the peasantry are very 
civil. 

We havea young womun who has come to take up 


her lodgings here, and I don't believe she has got 


any money, by her over-civility, GoLpsMITH. 


Or it may be applied to the ordinary 
transactions of life without distinction of 
rank, 

_I would not wish to ‘be thought forgetful of civi- 
lities. JOHNSON. 

Poltte is applied to those who are in 
a condition to have good breeding. 

A polite country squire shall make you as many 
bows in half an hour as would serve a courtier for a 
week, ADDISON. 


Civility is rather a negative than a 
positive quality, implying simply the 
absence ofrudeness. Politeness requires 
positive and peculiar properties of the 
head and heart, natural and acquired. 
To be ctvzd, therefore, is the least that 
any one can be to another if he do not 
with to offend; but podifeness, where it 
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is real, is as strong an indication of 
kindness in the outward behaviour as 
the occasion calls for. 


He has good-natare, 
And I have good manners ; 
His sons too are civil to.me, because 


1 do not pretend to be wiser than they. Orway. 


The true effect of genuine politeness seems to be 
rather ease than pleasure. Jonnson. 

The term ctvt/ may be applied figura- 
tively, but politeness is a characteristic 
of real persons only. 


I heard a mermai:l on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such duicet and harmonious sounds, 
That the rude sea grew ctot/ at her sony. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Upon first approaches he had an air of reserve, 
tempered, however, with much puditeness, for he was 
4 high-bred gentleman. CUMBERLAND. 


CIVIL, OBLIGING, COMPLAISANT. 


CIVIL (v. Civil, polite) is more ge- 
neral than OBLIGING, which signi- 
fies ready to oblige. One is always 
civil when one is obliging, but not 
always obliging when one is civtl. 
Civil applies to words or manner as 
well as to the action; obliging to the 
action only. As civil is indefinite in its 
meaning, so it is indiscriminate in its ap- 
plication; obliging, on the other hand, 
is confined to what passes between par- 
ticular persons or under particular cir-. 
cumstances. Strangers may be crv/, 
and persons may frequently be ctvz/ 
who from their situation may be ex- 
pected to be otherwise; one friend is 
obliging to another. 


* We were visited by an officer ofthe Health office, 
and obliged to give oath with regard to the circtum- 
stances of our voyage. He behaved in the civilest 
manner. Bry pong. 


The shepherd home 

Hies merry-hearted, and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milkmaid of her brimminy pail, 
The beauty whom perhaps his witless heart 
Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. | THOMSON. 

Civil and obliging both imply a 
desire to do a kindness; but COM- 
PLAISANT, which is a variation of 
complacent, from complaceo, to be highly 
pleased, signifies the desire of receiving 
pleasure, which is a refined mode of 
doiug a kindness. 

] seemed so pleased with what every one said, and 
stailed with so much complaisance at ull their pretty 
fancies, that though I did not put one w into 
their discourse, I have the vanity to thiuk they 
luuked upon me as very agreeable company. 

ADDIGON. 

Civility, lying very much in the man- 
her, may be put on, and complaisance, 
implying a concern to please by being 
pleused, may be bad if it lead one to 


CLASP. 


consult the humours of others to the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 


Pride is never more offensive than when it cun. 
descends to be civil. CUMBERLAND. 


Let no complaisaace, no genticuess of temper, no 
weak desire of plvasing on your part, no wheedling, 
coaxing, nor flattery on other people's, make you 
recede one jot from any point that reasou and pru- 
dence have bid you pursue. CAKSTERFIELD. 
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CLANDESTINE, SECRET. 


CLANDESTINE, in Latin clandes- 
tenus, comes from clam secretly. SE- 
CRET, in French secret, Latin secretus, 
participle of secerno to separate, signi- 
fies remote from observation. 

Clandestine expresses more than se- 
cret. Todoa thing clandestinely is to 
elude observation ; to do a thing secretly 
is to do it without the knowledge of an 
one: what is clandestine is unallowed, 
which is not necessarily the case with 
what is secret. With the clandestine 
must be a mixture of art; with secrecy 
caution and management are requisite : 
a clandestine marriage is effected by a 
studied plan to escape notice; a secret 
marriage is conducted by the forbear- 
ance of all communication : conspirators 
have many clundestine proceedings and 
secret meetinus: an unfaithful servant 
clundestinely couvcys away his master’s 
property from his premises; a_ thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket 
of a bystander. 


I went to this clandestme lodging, and found to my 
amazement all the ornaments of a fine gentleman, 
which he had taken upon credit. JOHNBON. 


Ye boys who pluck the flowers, and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secreé suahe that shoots a aad. 6 
RYDEN. 


TO CLASP, HUG, EMBRACE. 


To CLASP, from the noun clasp, 
signifies to lay hold of like a clasp 
HUG, in Saxon hogan, is connected 
with the German hagen, which signi- 
fies to enclose with a hedge, and figura- 
tively to cherish or take special care of. 
EMBRACE, in French embrasser, is 
compounded of er or 7m and bras the 
arm, signifying to take or lock in one’s 
arms. 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press the act of enclosing another in one’s 
arms: clusp marks this action when it is 
performed with the warmth of true af- 
fection ; hug is a ludicrous sort of clasp- 
tng, which 1s the consequence of igno- 
rance or extravagant feeling; embrace 
is simply a mode of ordinary salutation : 
a parent will clasp his long-lost child in 
his arms on their re-meeting ; a peasant 
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in the excess of his raptures would 
throw his body, as well as his arms, 
over the object of his joy, and stifle 
with hugging him whom he meant to 
embrace; in the continental parts of 
Europe embracing between males, as 
well as females, is universal on meeting 
after a long absence, or on taking leave 
for a length of time ; embraces are some- 
times given in England between near 
relatives, but in no other case. 

Thy suppliant, - 
I beg, and clasp thy knees. MILTON. 


Thyselfa boy, assume a boy's dissembled face, 
That when, amidst the fervour of the feast, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breast, 
Thou mayst infuse thy venum iu her veins 
; Drypen. 


Tho king at length, having kindly reproached [e- 
lim for depriving him so jong of such a brother, en- 
braced Bulsora with the greatest tendernueus. 

AbDIsoN. 

Clasp and embrace may be applied to 

other objects besides persons wm the 
same sense. 


Some more aspiring catch the neighbouring shrub, 
With clasping tendrils, and invest her sae 
JOW PER. 


Man, like the gen'rous vine, ni ap lives, 
The strength he gains is fiom th’ embrace he gices. 
Orr. 


CLASS, ORDER, RANK, DEGREE. 


CLASS, in French classe, Latin 
classis, very probably from the Greek 
cvacotg, a fraction, division, or class. 
ORDER, in French ordre, Latin ordo, 
comes from the Greek opyoc a row, 
which is a species of order. RANK, in 
German rang, is connected with row, &c. 
DEGREE, in French degré, comes from 
the Latin gradus a step. 

Class is more general than order ; de- 
gree is more specific than rank. Class 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished ; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself: men belong to a 
certain cluss or order; they hold a 
certain rank; they are of a certain 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided into 
classes according to their property; but 
in the modern constitution of society, 
classes are distinguished from each 
other on general, moral, or civil grounds; 
there are reputable or disreputable 
classes ; the labouring class, the class 
of merchants, mechanics, &c.: order 
has a more particular signification; it 
is founded upon some positive civil pri- 
vilege or distinction: the general orders 
are divided into higher, lower, or middle, 
arising from the unequal distribution of 
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wealth and power; the particular orders 
are those of the nobility, of the clergy, 
of freemasonry, and the like: rank dis- 
tinguishes one individual from another ; 
it is peculiarly applied to the nobility 
and the gentry, although every man in 
the community holds a certain rank in 
relation to those who are above or below 
him: degree, like rank, is applicable to 
the individual, but only in particular 
cases ; literary and scientific degrees are 
conferred upon superior merit in dif- 
ferent departments of science ; there are 
likewise degrees in the same runk, 
whence we speak of men of high and 
low degree. 

We ure hy our occupations, education, and habits 
of life, divided almostinto different species. Enech 
of these classes of the human race lias desires, fears, 


ond conversation, vexations and merriment, peculiar 
to itself, JOHNSON, 


Learning and knowledge are perfections in us not 
as we tre nen, but as we are reasoDable creatures, 
in which order of beings the female world is upon the 
same level with the male, ADDISON. 


Yonny women of humble raxk, and small preten- 
sions, should be particularly cautions how a vain 
ambition of being noticed by their superiors betrays 
them into an attempt at displaying their unpro- 
tected persons on a stage, CUMBERLAND. 


Then learn, ye fair { to soften splendour's ray, 
Endure the swain, the youth of luw degree. 
SHENSTONE. 


rO CLASS, ARRANGE, RANGE. 


To CLASS, from the noun class, sig- 
nifies to put in a class. ARRANG 
and RANGE are both derived from 
rank and row, signifying to place in a 
certain order, 

The general qualities and attributes 
of things are to be considered in cluse- 
ing; their fitness to stand by each 
other must be considered in arranging ; 
their capacity for forming a line is the 
only thing to be attended to in ranging. 
Classtfication serves the purposes either 
of public policy or science ; arrunging 
is a matter of convenience to the indi- 
vidual himself; ranging is a matter of 
convenience for others: men are clussed 
into different bodies according to some 
certain standard of property, power, 
education, occupation, &c.; furniture 
is arranged in a room, according as 
it answers in colour, shade, con- 
venience of situation, &c.; men “dre 
ranged in order whenever they make a 
procession. All these words require 
more or less exercise of the intellectual 
faculty, but classing is a more abstract 
and comprehensive act than either 
arranging or ranging. All objects. 
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external or internal, may admit of clas- 
sification, according to their similitudes 
and differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to familiar objects, and the 
order in which they ought to be placed. 
Ideas are classed by tife logician into 
simple and complex, abstract and con- 
crete; an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are classed 
by the grammarian into different parts 
of speech; words are arranged by the 
writer in a sentence, so as to be suitable. 
To arrange is a more complex proceed- 
ing than simply to range; a merchant 
or tradesman arranges his affairs when 
they are got into confusion, but a shop- 
keeper ranges his goods in such man- 
ner as best to set them out to view. 

But no such constancy can be expected in a 


people polished by arts and classed by subordination. 
JoHNBON, 


Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 

But by a master’s hand disposing well 

The gay diversities of leafand flower, 

Must lend its aid t’ iNustrate all their charms. 
CowPrr. 


Plant benmd plant aspiring, in the van 

The dwartish; in the rear retired, but sill 

Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand. 

So once were ranged the sons of ancient Rome, 

4 uuble show! while Roscius trod the stage. 

Cowrer, 

These words are applied figuratively 

in the same sense. 


We are all ranked and classed by Him who seeth 
into every heart, Buair. 


In vain you attempt to regulate your expense, if 
into your amusements, or your society, disorder has 
crept, You have admitted a principle of confusion 
which will defeat all your plans, aud perplex and 
smtangle what you sought to arrange. Briain. 


A noble writer should be born with this faculty 
(a strong imagination), so as to be well able to re- 
ceive lively ideas from outward objects, to retain 
them long, and to range them together in such 
figures and representations as are most likely to hit 
the fancy of the reader. ADDISUN. 


CLEAN, CLEANLY, PURE. 


CLEAN and CLEANLY is in Saxon 
claene. PURE, in French pur, Latin 
purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil: cleanly the disposition or habit 
of being clean. A person who keeps 
himself clean is cleanly; a cleanly ser- 
vant takes care te keep other things 
clean. Clean is employed either in the 
proper or the figurative sense; pure 
mostly in the moral sense: the hands 
should be clean; the heart should he 
Pure: it is the first requisite of good 
writing that it should be clean ; it s of 
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the first importance for the morals of 
youth to be kept pure. 


Age itself is not unamiable while it is preserved 
clean and unsullied. Spectator. 


Tu the east, where the warmth of the climate makes 
Cleanliness more immediately necessary than in 
colder countries, it is made onv part of their religion. 
The Jewish law, and the Mahometan., which in some 
things copies atter it, is filled with bathing, purifica- 
tions, and other rites of the like nature. ‘Though 
there is the above-named convenient reason to be 
assigned for these ceremonies, the chief intention 
was to typify iuward pertty of heart.  Sexcrator, 


CLEAR, LUCID, BRIGHT, VIVID. 


CLEAR, v. To absolve. LUCID, in 
Latin luctdus, from luceo to shine, 
and /ur light, signifies having light. 
BRIGHT, v. Brightness. VIVID, 
Latin vividus, from vivo to live, signi- 
fics being in a state of life. 

These epithets mark a gradation in 
their sense ; the idea of light is common 
to them, but clear expresses less than 
lucid, lucid than bright, and bright 
Jess than vivid; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulness constitutes the clear- 
ness; the return of light, and conse- 

uent removal of darkness, constitutes 

ucidity ; brightness supposes a certain 
strength of light; vzvzdness a freshness 
combined with the strength, and even a 
degree of brilliancy : a sky is clear that 
is divested of clouds; the atmosphere is 
lucid in the day, but not in the night ; 
the sun shines bright when it is unob- 
structed by anything in the atmo- 
sphere ; lightning sometimes presents a 
vivid redness, and sometimes a vizid 
paleness: the light of the stars may be 
clear, and sometimes bright, but never 
vivid; the light of the sun is rather 
bright than clear or vivid; the light of 
the moon is either clear, bright, or vivid. 
These epithets may with equal pro- 
priety be applied to colour as well us to 
light: a clear colour is unmixed with 
any other; a bright colour has some- 
thing striking and strong in it; a vied 
colour something lively and fresh in it. 


Some choore the clenrest light, 
And boldly challenge the most piereing eye. 
Roscommon, 


Nor is the stream 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air, 
Though one trausparent vacancy it seems, 
Void of their unseen people. THOMSON. 


This place, the brightest mansion of the sky, 
I'll call the palace of the Deity. D 


From the moist meadow to the wither'd hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And sweils and deepens ta the cherish’d eye. 
I somton, 


In their moral application they pre- 


RYDEN. 
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serve a similar distinction : a conscience 
is said to be clear when it is free from 
every stain or spot; a deranged under- 
standing may have ductd intervals; a 
bright intellect throws light on every 
thing around it; a vtetd imagination 
glows with every image that nature 
presents. 

nang oP seen ok lpent cafe 
conscience. ADDISON, 


I believe were Rousseau alive, and in one of his 
lucid intervals, he would be shocked at the practical 
frenzy of his scholars. Hugxe. 


But in a body which doth freely yield 

His parts to reason’s rule obedient, 

There Alma, like a virgin queen most bright, 

Doth flourish in all beauty excellent. SPENAazZR. 


There let the classic page thy net lead 

Through rural scenes, such as the Mantuan swain 
Paints in the matchless harmony of song; 

Or cutch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Athwart imayination’s vivid eye. THomson, 


CLEARLY, DISTINCTLY. 


Tuat is seen CLEARLY of which 
one has a clear view independent of any- 
thing else; that is seen DISTINCTLY 
which is seen so as to distinguish it from 
other objects. We see the moon clearly 
whenever it shines; but we cannot see 
the spots in the moon distinctly with- 
out the help of glasses. What we see 
distinctly must be seen clearly, but a 
thing may be seen clearly without being 
seen distinctly. A want of light, or 
the intervention of other objects, pre- 
vents us from seeing clearly ; distance, 
or a defect in the sight, prevents us 
from seeing distinctly. Old men often 
see clearly, but not destinctly ; they per- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a 
distance, but they cannot distinguish 
such small objects as the characters of 
a book without the help of convex 
glasses; short-sighted persons, on the 
contrary, see near objects distinctly, 
but they have no clear vision of distant 
ones, unless they are viewed through 
concave glasses. 


The custom of arguing on any side, even against 
our persuasion, dims the understanding, and makes 
it by degrees lose the faculty of discerning clearly 
between truth and falsehood. Locxg. 

Whether we are able to comprehend all the opera- 
tions of nature, and the manners of them, it matters 
not to inquire; but this is certain, that we can com- 
prehend no more of them than we can distinetl 
eunceive, Locxs. 


CLEARNESS, PERSPICUITY. 


CLEARNESS, from clear (v. Clear, 
lucid), is here used figuratively, to mark 


the deyree of-light by which one sees. 


things distinctly, PERSPICUITY, 
in French pevspicurté, Latin perspr- 


CLEARNESS. 


cuttas, from icuus and tcto to 
look thioach, signifies the’ quality of 
being able to be seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render a discourse 
intelligible, but each has its peculiar 
character. Cl®arness respects our ideas, 
and springs from the distinction of the 
things themselves that are discussed : 
perspicutty respects the mode of *ex- 
preasing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. It requires 
a clear head to be able to see a subject 
in all its bearings and relations ; to dis- 
tinguish all the niceties and shades of 
difference between things that bear a 
strong resemblance, and to separate it 
from all irrelevant objects that inter- 
mingle themselves with it. But, what- 
ever may be our clearness of concep- 
tion, it is requisite, if we will commu- 
nicate our conceptions to others, that 
we should observe a purity in our mode 
of diction, that we should be particular 
in the choice ofour terms, careful in the 
disposition of them, and accurate in the 
construction of our sentences; that is 
perspicutty, which, as it is the first, so, 
according to Quintilian, it is the most 
Important part of composition. 

(learness of intellect is a natural gift; 
perspicurty is an acquired art: although 
intimately connected with each other, 
yet it is possible to have clearness with- 
out perspicuity, and perspicutty with- 
out cleurness. People of quick capa- 
cities will have clear ideas on the sub- 
jects that offer themselves to their 
notice, but for want of education they 
may often use improper or ambiguous 
phrases; or by errors of construction 
render their phraseology the reverse of 
perspicuous : on the other hand, it is in 
the power of some to express themselves 
perspicuously on subjects far above 
their comprehension, from a certain 
facility which they acquire of catching 
up suitable modes of expression. The 
study of the classics and mathematics 
is most fitted for the improvement of 
clearness ; the study of grammar, and 
the observance of good models, will serve 
most effectually for the acquirement of 
persprcusty. 3 

Whenever men think clearly, and are thoroughly 


interested, they express themcelves with perspicuity 
and force, Roperrson. 


No modern orator can dare to enter the lists with 
Demostheues and Tully. We have discourses, in- 
deed, that may be admitted for their perspicutty, 
purity, and elegance; but can produce none thut 
abound in a sublimity which whirls away the 
auditor like a mighty torrent. Warrtow 


CLEMENCY. 
CLEMENCY, LENITY, MERCY. 


CLEMENCY is in Latin clementia, 
signifying mildness. LENITY is in 
Latin lenitas, from lents soft, or levis 
smooth, and the Greek Aco¢g mild. 
MERCY isin Latin misertcordia, com- 
pounded of mtserta and cordts, t.e. 
affliction of the heart, signifying the 
pain produced by observing the pain of 
others. 

All these terms agree in denoting the 
disposition or act of forbearing to in- 
flict pain by the exercise of power. 
Clemency and lenity are employed only 
towards offenders ; mercy towards all 
who are in trouble, whether from their 
own fault, or any other cause. Cle- 
mency lies in the disposition ; /entty and 
mervy in the act ; the former as respects 
superiors in general, the latter in re- 
gard to those who are invested wiih 
civil power: a monarch displays his 
clemency by showing mercy; a master 
shows fentty by not inflicting punish- 
ment where it is deserved. Clemency 
is arbitrary on the part of the dispenser, 
flowing from his will, independent of the 
object on whom it is bestowed; dentty 
and mercy are discretionary, they always 
have regard to the object and the nature 
of the offence, or misfortunes; enity 
therefore often serves the purposes of 
discipline, and mercy those of justice, by 
forgiveness instead of punishment; but 
clemency sometimes defeats its end by 
forbearing to punish where it is needful. 
A mild master, who shows clemency to 
a Taithless servant by not bringing him 
to justice, often throws a worthless 
‘wretch upon the public to commit more 
atrocious depredations. A well-timed 
lenity sometimes recalls an offender to 
himself, and brings him back to goorl 
order. Upon this principle the Eng- 
lish constitution has wisely left in the 
hands of the monarch the discretionary 
power of showing mercy in all cases 
that do not demand the utmost rigour 
of the law. 


We wretehed Trajans. toss’d on ev'ry shore, 
From sea to sea, thy clemency implore ; 
Forbid the fires our shipping to deface, 
Receive th’ unhappy fugitives to grace. Drvypen. 
The King (Charles I1.) with leaity of which the 
world has had perhaps no other example, declined 
to be the judge or avenger of his own or his father’s 
wrongs, JoHNSON. 


' The gods (if gods to goodness are inclin’d, 

If acts of touch their heav'nly mind), 
And, more than all the gods, your gen’rous heart, 
Consciuus of worth, requite its own desert, Davoren. 
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CLERGYMAN, PARSON, PRIEST, 
MINISTER, 


CLERGYMAN, altered from clerk, 
clericus, signifies any one holding a 
regular office, and by distinction one 
who holds the holy office. PARSON is 
either changed from person, that is, by 
distinction, the person who spiritually 
presides over a parish, or contracted fiom 
parochianus. PRIEST, in German, 
&e. priester, comes from the Greek 
apeosurepoc, signifying an elder whe 
holds the sacerdotal office. MINIS- 
TER, in Latin minzster a servant, from 
minor less or inferior, signifies literally 
one who performs a subordinate office, 
and has been extended in its meaning, 
to signify generally one who officiates 
or performs an office. 

The word clergyman applies tv such 
as are regularly bred according to the 
forms of the national religion, and ap- 
plies to none else. In this sense we 
speak of the English, the French, and 
Scotch clergy without distinction. A 
parson is a species of clergyman who 
ranks the highest in the three orders of 
inferior clergy ; that is, parson, vicar, 
and curate; the parson being a tech- 
nical terin for the rector, or he who 
holds the living: in its technical sense 
it has now acquired a definite use, but 
in general conversation it is become 
almost a nickname. The word clergy- 
man is always substituted for parson in 
polite society. When priest respects 
the Christian religion it is a species of 
clergyman, that is, one who is ordained 
to officiate at the altar in distinction 
from the deacon, who is only an assiat- 
ant to the priest. But the term priest 
hus likewise an extended meaning in 
reference to such as hold the sacerdotal 
character in any form of religion, as the 
priests of the Jews, or those of the 
Greeks, Romans, Indians, and the 
like. A minister is one who actually 
or habitually officiates. Clergymen are 
therefore not always strictly minzaters ; 
nor are all ministers clergymen. If 
a clergyman delegates his {@hctions 
altogether he is not a minzster; nor is 
he who presides over a dissegting con- 
gregation a cler, In gne former 
case, however, it would be mvidious to 
deprive the clergyman of he name of 
minister of the gospel, but;in the latter 
case it is a misuse of thg-term clerey- 
man to apply it to anypnintster who 
does not officiate accordigg to the form 
ofan estat 
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B i one in holy orders. 
y 2 clergyrum I mean n holy Scat 


To the time of Edward III. it is probable that the 
french and English languages subsisted together 
throughout the kingdom; the higher orders, both of 
the clergy und luity, speaking almost universally 
French; the lower retaining the use of their native 
tongue. Tva2waitr, 


Call a man a priest, or parson, and you set him in 
some men's esteem ten degrees below his own ser- 
vant. South. 


With leave and honour enter our abodes, 


Yeo sacred ministers of men and gods. Pors. 


CLEVER, SKILFUL, EXPERT, DEX- 
TEROUS, ADROIT. 


CLEVER, in French /égere, Latin 
levis light, signifies the same as quick 
of understanding. SKILFUL, full of 
skill. EXPERT, in French experte, 
Latin expertus, participle of expertor 
to search or try, signifies searched and 
tried. DEXTEROUS, in Latin dez- 
ter, in Greek dektrepoc, comparative of 
defo clever, and deca the right hand, 
because that is the most fitted for 
action, signifies the qualjty of doing 
rightly, as with the right hand. 
ADROIT is in French adrozt, Latin 
adrectus or rectus right or straight, sig- 
nifies right at the moment. 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordinary concerns of life: a per- 
son is clever in business. SkilZ is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences: a physician, a lawyer, and an 
artist, is skilful : one may have a skill 
in divination, or a skzld in painting. 
Larperiness and dertertty require more 
corporeal than mental power exerted in 
minor arts and amusements: one Is ez- 
pert at throwing the quoit; derterous 
in the management of horses. Adrozt- 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only as occasion may require: 
one is adrort at eluding the blows aimed 
by an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
a natural gift; skill is cleverness im- 
_proved by practice and extended know- 
‘Jedge; expertness is the effect of long 
practice ; dexterity arises from habit 
combined with agility; adrotiness is a 
species of derxtertty arising from a 
natural agility. A person is clever at 
drawing who shows a taste for it, and 
executes it well without much instruc- 
tion: he is ske/ful in drawing if he un- 
derstands it both in theory and prac- 
tice; he js exper? in the use of the bow 
if he cark use it with expedition and 
effect; hd is derterous at any game 
when he gbew through the ranceuvres 


CLOAK. 


with celerity and an unerring hand ; he 
is adrott if, by a quick, sudden, and 
well-directed movement of his body, he 
effects the object he has in view. 


My frend bade me welcome, but struck me quite 
OT 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not 


cone ; 
“And I knew it,” he cried; “ both eternally fail, 
The one at the House and the other with Thrale, 
But no matter; 1’! warrant we'll make up thaparty 
With two full as clever and ten times as hearty.” 
GoLpsmiTm. 


There is nothing more graceful than to see the 
pisy stund still for afew moments, and the audience 
ept in an agreeable suspense, during the silence of | 
a skilful actor. ADDISON. 


(er bar and shelf the watery path they sound, 
With dert’rous arm, sagacious of the ground ; 
Fearless they combat every hostile wind, 
Wheeling in many tracks with course inclin’d, 
lo moor, where terrors line the road. _ 
Fa cower. 


He applied himself next to the coquette’s heart, 
which he likewise laid open with great dezterity. 
~ ADDISON. 


Use yourself to carve adroitly and genteelly. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


CLOAK, MASK, BLIND, VEIL. 


THkse are figurative terms, expressive 
of different modes of intentionally keep- 
ing something from the view of others, 
They are borrowed from those familiar 
objects which serve similar purposes in 
common life. CLOAK and MASK ex- 
press figuratively aud properly more 
than BLIND or VEIL. ha two 
former keep the whole object out of 
sight; the two latter only partially in- 
tercept the view. In this figurative 
sense they are all employed for a bad 
purpose. The cloak, the mask, and the 
blind, serve to deceive others; the veil 
serves to deceive one’s self. The whole. 
or any part of a character may be con- 
cealed by a blind; a part, though not 
the whole, may be concealed bya mask. 
A blind is not only employed to conceal 
the character but the conduct or pro- 
ceedings. We carry acloak and amask 
about with us; buta dnd is something 
external. The cloak, as the external 
garment, is the most convenient of all 
coverings for entirely keeping concealed 
what we do not wish to be seen; a good 
outward deportment serves as a cloak 
to conce:! a bad character. A mask 
hides only the face; a mask therefore 
serves to con eal only as much as words 
and looks can effect. A. blind is in- 
tended to shut out the light and pre- 
vent observation ; whatever, therefore, 
conceals the real truth, and prevents 
suspicion by a false exterior, is a blind. 


CLOG. 


A veil prevents a person from seeing as 
well as being seen ; whatever, therefore, 
obscures the mental sight acts as a vet 
to the mind's eye. Religion is unfor- 
tunately the object which may serve to 
cloak the worst of purposes and the 
worst of characters: its importance in 
the eyes of all men makes it the most 
effectual passport to their countenance 
and sanction; and its external observ- 
ances render it the most convenient 
mode of presenting a false profession to 
the eyes of the world: those, therefvre, 
who set an undue value on the ceremo- 
nial part of religion, do but encourage 
this most heinous of all sins, by suf- 
fering themselves to be imposed upon 
by a cloak of religious hypocrisy. False 
friends always wear a mask ; they cover 
a malignant heart under the smiles and 
endearments of friendship. Illicit tra- 
ders mostly make use of some biind to 
facilitate the carrying on their nefarious 
practices. Among the various arts 
resorted to in the metropolis by the 
needy and profligate, none is so bad as 
that which is made to be a dbénd for the 
practice of debauchery. Prejudice and 
passion are the ordinary vei/s which ob- 
scure the judgment, and prevent it from 
distinguishing the truth. 

When the severity of manners is hypocritical, and 


assumed as a cluak to secret indulgence, it is one of 
the worst prostitutiuns of religion. Brat. 


Thou art no rufian, who, beneath the mask 
Of social commerce, com’ st to rob their wealth. 
THOMSON. 


Those who are bountiful to crimes will be rigid 
to merit, and penurious to service, Their penur 
is gven held out as a blind and cover to their prodi- 
gality. Buakx. 


, ,As soon as that mysterious vet! which covers futu- 

rity should be lifted up, all the gaiety of life would 
disappear; its flattering hopes, its pleasing illu- 
sions, would vanish, and nothing but vanity and sad- 
ness remain. BLatkg. 


— CLOG, LOAD, ENCUMBER. 


CLOG is probably changed from clot 
or clod, signifying to put a heayylump 
in the way. LOAD, from to ad, in 
Saxon m, Dutch, &c., laden, signi- 
fies to burden with a load. ENCUM- 
BER, compounded of en or in and 
cumber, in German hummer sorrow, 
Signifies to burden with trouble. 

Clog is figuratively employed for 
whatever impedes the motion or action 
of a thing, drawn from the familiar 
object which is used to impede the 
motion of animals: oad is used for 
whatever occasions an excess of weight, 
or materials. A wheel is clogged, ora 
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machine is clogged: a fire may be 
loaded with coals, or a picture with 
colouring. The stomach and memory 
may be either clogged or loaded : in the 
former case by the introduction of 
improper food ; and in the secund case 
by the introduction of an improper 
quantity. A memory that is clugged 
becomes confused, and confounds one 
thing with another; that which is 
loaded loses the impression of one object 
by the introduction of another. Clog 
and encumber have the common signi- 
fication of interrupting or troubling by 
means of something irrelevant. What- 
ever is clogged has scarcely the liberty 
of moving at all; whatever is encum- 
bered moves and acts, but with difficulty. 
When the roots of plants are clogged 
with mould, or any improper substance, 
their growth is almost stopped weeds 
and noxious plants are encumbrances in 
the ground where flowers should grow. 


Whatsoever was observed by the ancient philoao- 
phers, either irregular or detective in the workings 
of the mind, was all charged upon the body as its 
great clog. Sourtn. 


Butier gives Hudibras that pedantic ostentation of 
knowledge which has no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial encumbrances that can add 
nothing to his eivil dignity. JOHNEON, 


This minority is great and formidable. I do not 
know whether, if { aimed at the total overthrow of a 
kingdom, | should wish to be encumbered with a 
large body of partisans, Bunxx. 


CLOISTER, CONVENT, MONASTERY. 


CLOISTER, in French clottre, from 
the word clos close, signifies a certain 
close place in aconvent, or an enclosure 
of houses for canons, or in general a 
religious house. CONVENT, from the 
Latin conventus a meeting, and convento 
to come together, signifies a religious 
assembly. ON ASTERY, in French 
monastére, signifies a habitation for 
monks, from the Greek povog alone. 

The proper idea of cloister is that of 
seclusion ; the proper idea of convent 
is that of community; the proper idea 
of a monastery is that of solitude. One’ 
is shut up in a clotster, put into a com. 
vent, and retires to amonastery. Who- 
ever wishes to take an absolute leave of 
the world shuts himself up in a cluzeéer ; 
whoever wishes to attach himself"to a 
community that has renounced af com- 
merce with the world goes into a con- 
vent ; whoever wishes to shun aft human 
intercourse retires toa monagfery. In 
the cloister our liberty is sagfificed ; in 
the convent our worldly h are re- 
nounced, and those of a #egular reli- 

At] 
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gious community being adopted, we 
submit to the yoke of established orders: 
il -@ monustery we impose a sort of 
voluntary exile upon ourselves; we live 
with the view of living only to God. 
In the ancient and true monasteries the. 
members divided their time between 
contemplation and labour ; but as popu- 
lation increased, and towns multiphed, 


monasiertes were, properly speaking, 
succeeded by convents. In ordinary 


discourse cloister is employed in an 
absolute and indefinite manner: we 
speak of the cloister to designate a 
monastic state; as entering a clotster ; 
burying one's self in a cloister; pe- 
nances and mortifications are practised 
in a cloister. It is not the same thing 
when we speak of the cloister of the 
Benedictines and of their monastery ; 
or the clotster of the Capuchins and 
their convent. 


Some solitary cloister will I choose, 
And there with holy virgius live immur'd. Daypen. 


Nor were the new abbots less industrious to stock 
their convents with foiciguers, TyRwuitt, 


Besides independent foundations, which were 
opened for the reception of foreign monks in prefer- 
vneo to the natives, aconsiderable number of reli- 
gious houses were built and endowed as cells to dif- 
fereut monasteries abroad. 

List oF Exa@uisit MuNASPERIES, 


CLOSE, COMPACT. 


CLOSE is from the French céos, and 
Latin cluusus, the participle of claudo 
to shut. COMPACT, in Latin com- 
pactus, participle of comptngo to fix or 
join in, signifies jointed close together. 

Proximity is expressed by both these 
terms; the former in a general and the 
latter in a restricted sense. Two bodies 
inay be close to each other, but a body 
is compact with regard to itself. Con- 
tact is not essential to constitute close- 
ness; buta perfect adhesion of all the 
parts of a body is essential to produce 
compactness. Lines are. close to each 
other that are separated but by a small 
space; things are rolled together in a 
compact form that are brought within 
the smallest possible space. 

To right and left the martial wings display 


Their shining arms, and stand in cluse array; 
Tnough weak their spears, though dwarfish be their 


eight, 
Cumpact they mvuve, the bulwark of the ss 
Sire W. Jonks. 


CLOSE, NEAR, NIGH. 


CLOSE, v. Close, compact. NEAR 
and NIGH ary in Saxon eur, neah, 
‘German, &c. nah. : 

Close is more definite than near 


CLOSE. 


houses stand close to each other which 
are almost joined; men stand close 
when they touch each other; objects 
are near which are within sight ; per- 
sons are neur each other when they can 
converse together. Near and nigh, 
which are but variations of each other 
in etymology, admit of little or no dif- 
ference in their use; the former, how- 
ever, is the most general. People hive 
near each other who are in the same 
street; they live close to each other 
when their houses are adjoining. Cluse 
ig annexed as an adjective; near is 
employed only as an adverb or preposi- 
tion. We speak of close ranks or close 
lines; but not near ranks or near lines. 


Th’ unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 
Aud, couching close, repel invading sleep. Porr. 
© friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my ear: 
Distress'd he seems, and no assistance near. 
From the red field their scatter’d bodies hear, 
And nigh the fleet a funcral structure rear, 


Porg. 


Porx. 


TO CLOSE, SHUT. 


CLOSE, v. Close, compact. SHUT 
is in Saxon scutian, Dutch schutten, 
Hebrew satem. 

To close signifies simply to put close 
together; shut to stop or prevent ad- 
mittance ; closing is therefore a partial 
shutiing, and shulting a complete clos- 
@ng : as to close a door or window is to 
put it partially to, as distinguished from 
shutting it, 2. e. shutting it close. The 
eyes are shut by clostng the eyelids, 
and the mouth is shut by closing the 
lips; and by the figure of metonymy to 
close may therefore often be substituted 
for shut: as to close the eyes, to close 
the mouth, particularly in poetry. 

Soon shall the dire Seraglio's horrid gates 
Close like the eternal bars of death upon thee. 
JoHNaon. 

There is, however, a further distinction 
between these two words: to close pro- 
perly denotes the bringing anything 
close, and may therefore be applied to 
any opening or eae | which may thus 
be fill@@ up or covered over for a perma- 
nency ; as to close a wound, to close the 
entrance to any place; but shutting 
implies merely an occasional stoppage 
of an entrance by that which is move- 
able: whatever is shut may be opened 
in this sense; not only a door, a book, 
or a box, may be shut, but also the ears 
may be shut. In familiar language it 
is usual to speak of clostwg a scene, for 
putting an end toit; but in poetry the 
term shut may without impropriety be 
used in the same sense. oe 


COADJUTOR. 


Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictur'd life: pass some few years 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale conclading winter comes at last, 


And shués the scene, THoMson. 


TO CLOSE, CONCLUDE, FINISH. 


To CLOSE (ev. To close, shut) is to 
bring towards an end; to CONCLUDE, 
from con and cludo, or claudo to shut, 
i. e. to shut together, signifies to bring 
actually to an end: FINISH, in Latin 


finto and fints an end, signifies also 


literally to bring to an end. The idea 
of putting an end to a thing is common 
to these terms, but they differ in the 
circumstances of the action. To close 
is the most indefinite of the three. We 
may close at any point by simply ceasing 
to have any more te do with it; but we 
conclude in a definite and positive 
manner. Want of time may compel us 
to close a letter before we have said all 
we wish to say; a letter is commonly 
concluded with expressions of kindness 
or courtesy. Whatever admits of being 
discontinued is properly said to be 
closed ; as to close a procession, enter- 
tainment, and the like. 


The great procession, that cluses the festival, 
began at ten o'clock. RBYDONE. 


So to close life, a career, &e. 


Destruction hangs on every word we speak, 
On every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design. Appison. 


Whatever is brought to the last or 
the desired point is properly said to be 
concluded ; as to conclude a speech, a 
narrative, a business, and the like. 

My son’s acoount was too long to be delivered at 
once: the first part of it was begun that night, and 
he was concluding the rest after dinner the next day, 
when the appearance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at 


the door seemed to make a pause in the general 
satisfuction. GoLpsMiITH. 


To conclude is to bring to an end by 
determination; to finish is to bring to 
an end by completion: what is settled 
by arrangement and deliberation is pro- 
perly- concluded ; what is begun on a 
certain plas is said to be jintshed. 

A marriage : t 
eal once Pte Emioen hoa 


The great work of which Justinian has the credit, 
although it comprehends the whole system of juris- 
Prudence, was finished we are told in three years. 

Sm W. Jonxs. 


COADJUTOR, ASSISTANT. 


COADJUTOR, compounded of co 
or con and adjutor a helper, signifies a 
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fellow-labourer. ASSISTANT signi- 
nee properly one that asstsés or takes a 
pa 

A coadjutor is more noble than an 
assistant : the latter is mostly in a sub- 
ordinate station, but the former is an 
equal; the latter performs menial offices 
in the minor concerns of life, and a 
subordinate part at all times; the former 
labours conjointly in some concern of 
common interest and great importance. 
An assistant is engaged for a compen- 
sation ; a coadjutor is a voluntary fellow- 
labourer. In every public concern where 
the purposes of charity or religion are 
to be promoted, coadjutors often effect 
more than the original promoters: in 
the medical and scholastic professions 
asststants are indispensable to relieve 
the pressure of business. Coadjutors 
ought to be zealous and unanimous; 
asststanis ought to be assiduous and 
faithful. 


Advices from Vienna import that the Archbishop 
of Saltzburg ia dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Harrach, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for these 
three last years coudjutor to the said aa asi 

. TEELE. 


As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my assistants 
and grand juries, I have made choice of you on my 
right hand, because I know you to be very jealous 
of your honour; and you on my left, becuuse | know 
you are very much concerned for the reputation of 
others. ADDISON. 


COARSE, ROUGH, RUDE. 


COARSE, probably from the Gothic 
haurids heavy, answering to our word 
gross, and the Latin gravis. ROUGH, 
in Saxon Aruh, German rauh, roh, &e. 
RUDE, in Latin rudts, changed from 
raudts, comes from paBdoc a twig, sig- 
nifying unpeeled. 

These epithets are equally applied to 
what is not polished by art. In the 
proper sense coarse refers to the com- 
position and materials of bodies, as 
coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth ; 
rough respects the surface of bodies, as 
rough wood and rough skin; rude 
respects the make or fashion of things, 
as a rude bark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. 

In the figurative application they are 
distinguished in a similar manner: 
coarse language is used by persons of 
naturally coarse feeling; rough lan- 
guage by those whose tempers are either 
naturally or occasionally rough; rude 
language by those who are ignorant of 
any better. - 

) 
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The finoness and delicacy of perception which the 
mun of taste acquires, yes be more Hable to irrita- 
tun than the coarser ings of minds less culti- 
vated, Crate. 


This is some fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, SHAKSPEARE. 


Is it in destroying and pulling down that skill is 
displayed? the shallowest understanding, the rudest 
hand, is more than equal to that task. Borxe. 


TO COAX, WHEEDLE, CAJOLE, 
. FAWN. 


COAX probably comes from coke a 
simpleton, signifying to treat as a sim- 
pleton. WHEEDLE is a frequentative 
of wheel, signifying to come round a 
person with smooth art. CAJOLE, 
in French cajoler, is probably connected 
with gull, in old French guzller, with 
the A corie cangeolir. To FAWN, 
from the noun fawn, signifies to act or 
move like a fawn. 

The idea of using mean arta to turn 
people to one’s selfish purposes is com- 
mon to all these terms: coaz has some- 
thing childish in it; wheedle and cajule 
that which is knavish; fawn that which 
is servile. The act of coaxing consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining suppli- 
cation; the act of wheedling consists of 
smooth and winning entreaty ; cujoling 
consists mostly of trickery and stratagem, 
disguised under a soft address and in- 
sinuating manners ; the act of fawning 
consists of supplicant grimace and 
antics, such as characterise the little 
animal from which it derives its name: 
children coaz their parents in order to 
obtain their wishes; the greedy and 
covetous wheedle those of an easy tem- 


_per; knaves cayole the simple and un-_ 


suspecting ; parasites fawn upon those 
who have the powor to contribute to 
their gratifications : coaring is mostly 
resorted to by inferiors towards those 
on whom they are dependant; wheedling 
and cajoling are low practices confined 
to the baser sort of men with each 
other; furoning, though not less mean 
and disgraceful than the above-men- 
tioned vices, is commonly practised only 
in the higher walks, where men of base 
character, though not mean education, 
come in connexion with the great. 

The nuree had changed her note, she was nuzzling 


and coasing the child; “ That's a yood dear,” says 
she. L'Estranar. 


Regulus gave his son his freedom in order to en. 
title him to the estate left him by his muther, and 
when he got into possession of it endeavoured (as the 
character of the man made it generally believed) to 
wheedle him out of it by the most indeceut complai- 
sance, Nx.morH’s Lertsns oF Puiny. 


COEVAL. 


I must grant ita just judgment upon poets, tnat 
they, whoee chief pretence is wit, should be treated 
as they themselves treat fools, that is, be oajoled 


with praises. OPE 
Unhappy he 
Who, scornful of the flattcrer’s fawning art, 
Dreads ever to pour his gratitude of heart. 
ARMSTRONG, 


TO COERCE, RESTRAIN. 


COERCE, in Latin coerceo, that is 
con and arceo, signifies to drive into 
conformity. RESTRAIN is a variation 
of restrict (v. To bind). 

Coercion is a species of restratnt : 
we always restrain or intend to restrain 
when we coerce ; but we do not always 
coerce when we restrain: coercion 
always comprehends the idea of force, 
restrain that of simply keeping under 
or back: coercion is always an external 
application ; restraint either external 
or internal: a person is coerced by 
others only; he may be restrained by 
himself as well as others. Coercion 
acts by a direct application, it opposes 
force to resistance ; restruint acts indi- 
rectly to the prevention of an act: the 
law restrains all men in their actions 
more or less; it cverces those who 
uttempt to violate it; the unruly will is 
coerced ; the improper will is restrained. 
Coercion is exercised ; restraint is im- 
posed: punishment, threats, or any 
actual exercise of authority, coerces ; 
fear, shame, or a remonstrance from 
others, restrains. 

Without cvercive power all government is but 


toothless and precarious, and does not so much com- 
mand as beg obedience. SovrH. 


The enmity of some men against goodness is so 
violent und implacable, that no innocency, no excel- 
lence of goodness, how great soever, can restrain 
their malice. TILLOTSON, 


COEVAL, COTEMPORARY. 


COEVAL, from the Latin evum an 
age, signifies of the same age. CO- 
TEMPORARY, from ¢empus, signifies 
of the same time. 

An age is a specifically long space of 
time; a time is indefinite; hence the 
application of the terms to things in the 
first case and to persons in the second 
the dispersion of mankind and the 
confusion of languages were coeval with 
the building of the tower of Babel; 
Addison was cotemporary with Swift 
and Pope. 

The passion ¢ f fear seems coeval with our nature. 

; CUMBERLAND. 


Ifthe elder Orpheus was the disciple of Linus, he 
must have been of too eurly an age to have been 
cotemporary with Hercules; for Orpheus is placed 
eleven ages before the siege of Troy, CumBERLAND. 


COLLEAGUE. 


COGENT, FORCIBLE, STRONG. 


COGENT, from the Latin cogo to 
compel; and FORCIBLE, from the 
verb to force, have equally the sense of 
acting by force. STRONG is here 
figuratively employed for that species 
of strength which is connected with the 
mind. 

Cogency applies to reasons indivi- 
dually considered: force and strength 
to modes of reasoning or expression: 
cugent reasons impel to decisive conduct; 
strong conviction is produced by forcible 
reasoning conveyed in strong language: 
changes of any kind are so seldom 
attended with benefit to society, that a 
legislator will be cautious not to adopt 
chem without the most cogent reasons; 
the important truths of Christianity 
cannot be presented from the pulpit too 
forcibly to the minds of men. Accu- 
racy and streigth are seldom associated 
in the same mind; those who accustom 
themselves to strong language are not 
very scrupulous about the correctness 
of their assertions. 

Upon men intent only upon truth, the art of an 
orator has little power; a credible testimony, or a 


cogent argument, will overcome all the art of modu- 
lation and all the violence of cuntortion. Jo#Nson, 


The ingenious author just mentioned assured me 
that the Turkish satires of Rubi Bag-dadi weie very 
forcible. Sin W. Jones, 


Such is the censure of Dennis, There is, as Dry- 
den expresses it, perhaps ‘too much borse-play 
in his raillery;” but if his jests are coarse his argu- 
meuls are strong, JOHNSON, 


COLLEAGUE, PARTNER. 


COLLEAGUE, in French collégue, 
Latin collega, compounded of col or con 
“and legatus sent, signifies sent or em- 
ployed upon the same business. PART- 
NER, from the word part, signifies one 
having a paré or share. 

Colleague is more noble than partner : 
men in the highest offices are col- 
leagues; tradesmen, mechanics, and 
subordinate persons, are puriners : every 
Roman Consul had a colleague; every 
workman has commonly a partner. 
Colleague is used only with regard to 
community of office; partner is most 
generally used with regard to com- 
munity of interest: whenever two per- 
sons are employed to act together on 
the same business they stand in the 
relation of colleagues to each other ; 
whenever two persons unite their en- 
deavours either in trade or in games, 
or the business of life, they age denomi- 
uated partners : ministers, judges, com- 
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missioners, and plenipotentiaries, are 
colleagues + bankers, merchants, chess- 
players, card-players, and the like, have 
partners. 

But froin this day's decision, from the choice 

Of his iret colleagues, shall succeeding times 


Of Edward judge, and on his fame pronounce. 
Wrst 


And lo! sad partner of the general care, 


Weary and faint I drive my goats afur. Wanton, 


TO COLOR, DYE, TINGE, STAIN. 


To COLOR, in Latin color, probably 
from colo to adorn, and the Hebrew 
bechel to paint, signifies to put color on 
or give a colur toa thing. To DYE, in 
Saxon deagan, a vartation of tinge, sig- 
nifies to imbue with a color. To 
TINGE, in Latin tingo, and Greck 
reyyw, to sprinkle, signifies to touch 
lightly with a color, STAIN, in French 
desteindre, a variation of tinge, signifies 
to put a color on in a bad manner, or 
give a bad color. 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a colur on a thing; as to 
culor a drawing. 

In artful contest let our warlike train 
Move well-directed o'er the culour'd plain, 
Sin W, Jones. 

But to color, in the general sense of 
giving color, may be applied to physical 
objects ; as to color the checks. 

That chiidish coloring of her cheeks is now as 


unyraceful as that shape would have been when her 
face wore ity real counteuance, STEELE. 


More commonly, however, to moral 
objects; as to color a description with 
the introduction of strong figures, strong 
facts, or strong descriptions, &c. 

There is a kind of confession in your looks which 


your modesties have not craft euough to colour, 
SHAKSPEALK. 


To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyeing of cloth, but the term is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of im- 
buing with any substance so as to 
change the color. 

With mutual blood the Ausonian svil is dyed, 


While on its borders each their claim decide. 
Dryprey, 


To tinge may be applied hatetinant 
objects; as to fimge a painting wil 
blue by way of intermixing colors, 
but it 13 most appropriately used in 
poetry. 

Now deeper blushes ting’d the glowing sky. 


' i’ silver lam on high. 
And evening rais'd her silver lamp aw dewea 
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Or to moral objects. 


Devotion seldom dies in a mind that has received 
an early tincture of it, ADDISON. 

To statn is used in its proper sense 
when applied to common objects; as to 
stain a painting by putting blue instead 
of red, or to stain any thing by giving 
it an unnatural color. 

We had the furtune to see what may be supposed 
to be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian re- 
lates concerning this river (Adonis), that is, that this 
stream at certain seusons of the year is of a bluody 
color; something like this we actually saw come to 


pass, for the water was sained with redness. 
MAUNDRELL. 


Whence it has also a moral applica- 
tion in the sense of taking away the 


purity from a thing; as to stain the 
reputation or character. 


COLOR, HUE, TINT. 


COLOR (wv. To color); HUE, in 
Saxon Aeye, is probably connected with 
eye or view; and TINT, from tinge 
(v. To color), are but modes of color ; 
the former of which expresses a faint 
or blended color; the latter a shade of 
color. Betwixt the colors of black and 
brown, as of all other leading colors, 
there are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob- 
jects are rendered beautiful. 

Her color chang'd, her face was not the same, 


And hollow groans from her deep spirit came. 
Daypven. 


Infinite numbers, delicacies, smell, 

With Aues on Aves, expression cannot paint 

The breadth of uature, and her eudless bloom. 
THOMSON, 


Among them shells of many a fint appear, 
The beart of Venus, and her pearly ear. 
Sin W, Jones. 


COLORABLE, SPECIOUS, OSTENSI- 
BLE, PLAUSIBLE, FEASIBLE. 


COLORABLE, from to color or tinge 
(v. To color), expresses the quality of 
being able to give a fair appearance. 
SPECIOUS, from the Latin specto to 
see, signifies the quality of looking as it 
ought. OSTENSIBLE, from the Latin 
ostendo to show, signifies the quality of 
being able or fit to be shown or seen. 
PLAUSIBLE, from plaudo to clap or 
make a noise, signifies the quality of 
sounding as it ought. FEASIBLE, 
from the French faire, and Latin facto 
to do, signifies literally doable; and 
denotes seemingly practicable. 

The first three of these words are 
figures of speech drawn from what ne- 
turally pleases the eye; plausible is 
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drawn from what pleases the ear: fea- 
sible takes its signification from what 
meets the jadgment or conviction. 
What is colorable has an aspect or face 
upon it that lulls suspicion and affords 
satisfaction ; what is ous has a fair 
outside when contrasted with that which 
it may possibly conceal; what is os/en- 
sible is that which presents such an 
appearance as may serve for an indica- 
tion of something real : what is plausible 
is that which meets the understanding 
merely through the ear; that which is 


Jeasible recommends itself from its in- 


trinsic value rather than from any re- 
presentation given of it. A pretence is 
colorable when it has the color of truth 
impressed upon it; it is spectous when 
its fallacy is easily discernible through 
the thin guise it wears; a motive is 
ostenstble which is the one soonest to 
be discovered ; an excuse is plausible 
when the well-connected narrative of | 
the maker impresses a belief of its jus- 
tice: a plan is feastb/e which recom- 
mends itself as fit to be put in exe- 
cution. 

All his (James I. of Scotland’s) acquisitions, how - 
ever futal to the body of the nobles, had been gained 
by attacks upun individuals; and being founded on 
circumstances peculiar to the persons who suffered, 
might excite murmurs and apprehensions, but 


alforded no colurable pretext for a general rebellion. 
Rosrnteon. 


The guardian directs one of his pupils to think 
with the wise, but speak with the vulgar. This is a 
precept specious enough, but not always practicable. 

JOHNSON. 


What is truly astonishing, the partisans of those 
two opposite areon? were at once prevalent and at 
once sia eg , the one ostensibly, the other secretly, 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis 

URKE. 


In this superficial way indced the mind is capable 
of more variety of plausible talk, but ia not enlarged 
as it shuuld be in its kuowledge. Locke, 


It is some years since I thought the matter feasible, 
that if I could by an exact time-keeper find in any 
part of the world what o'clock it is at Dover and at 
the same time where the ship is, the problem is 
solved. ARBUTHNOT. 


TO COMBAT, OPPOSE. 


COMBAT, from the French com- 
batire to fight together, is used figura- 
tively in the same sense with regard to 
matters of opinion. OPPOSE, in 
French opposer, Latin opposut, perfect 
of oppono to oppose, compounded of ob 
and pono to place one’s self in the 
way, signifies to set one's self against 
another. | | 

Combat is properly a species of op- 
posing ; one always opposes in combat- 
tng, though not vce versa. To combat 
is used in regard to speculative matters * 


' COMBATANT. 


oppose in regard to private and persona. 
concerns. person's positions are 
combated, his interests or his measures 
are opposed. The Christian combats 
the erroneous doctrines of the infidel 
with no other weapon than that of ar- 
gument; the sophist opposes Christi- 
anity with ridicule and misrepresenta- 
tion. The most laudable use to which 
knowledge can be converted is to combat 
error wherever it presents itself; but 
there are too many, particularly in the 
present day, who employ the little pit- 
tance of knowledge which they have 
collected, to no better purpose than to 
oppose every thing that is good, and 
excite the same spirit of opposition in 
others. | 


When fierce temptation, seconded within 

By traitor appetite, and armed with darts 
Tempered in hell, invades the throbbing breast, 
To combat may be glorious, and success 


Perhaps may crown us, but to fly is safe. Cowrrr. 


Though various foes against the truth combine, 
Pride above ull upposes her design. CowrEr 


COMBATANT, CHAMPION. 


COMBATANT, from to combat, 
marks any one that engages in a combat. 
CHAMPION, French champion, Saxon 
cempe, German kaempe, significs origi- 
nally a soldier or fighter, from the Latin 
campus a field of battle. 

A combatant fights for himself and 
for victory; a champton fights either 
for another, or in another's cause. The 
word combutant has always relation to 
some actual engagement; champion 
may be employed for one ready to be 
engaged, or in the habits of being en- 
gaged. The combatants in the Olympic 
games used to contend for a prize; the 
Roman gladiators were combutants who 
fought for their lives: when knight- 
errantry was in fashion there were 
champions of all descriptions, hamptons 
in behalf of distressed females, cham- 
pions in behalf of the injured and op- 
pressed, or champions in behalf of ag- 
grieved princes. The mere act of 
fighting constitutes a combatant ; the 
act of standing up in another's defence 
at a personal risk constitutes the chum- 
pion. Animals have their combats, and 
consequently are combatants ; but they 
are seldom champions. There may be 
champions for causes as well as persons, 
and for bad as well as good causes; as 
meey aaa for liberty, for infidelity, 
and for christianity. 
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Sonscious that [ do not poseesa the streugth, I 
wnall not assume the importance of a champion; and 
as I am not of dignity enough to be angry, I shall 
Keep my temper and my distance tua, skirmishing 
like those insiguificant gentry, who play the part of 
teazvrs in the Spanish bull-tights whilst bolder com- 
batauats engage him at the point of his horns. 

CumBERLAND 


_ In battle every man should fight as if he was the 
single champion. JOHNSON 


COMBINATION, CABAL, PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 


COMBINATION, v. Association, 
combination. CABAL, in French ca- 
bale, comes from the Hebrew kudala, 
signifying a secret science pretended to 
by the Jewish Rabbi, whence it is 
applied to any association that has a 
pretended secret. PLOT, in French 
complot, is derived, like the word com- 
plicate, from the Latin p/tco to entangle, 
signifying any intricate or dark con- 
eern. CONSPIRACY, in French 
conspiration, from con and spiro to 
breathe together, signifies the having 
one spirit. 

An association for a bad purpose is 
the idea common to all these terms, 
and peculiar to combination. A com- 
bination may be either secret or open, 
but secrecy forms a necessary part in 
the siynification of the other terms; a 
cubul is secret as to its end; a plot and 
conspiracy are secret, both as to the 
means and the end. Combination is 
the close adherence of many for their 
mutual defence in obtaining their de- 
mands, or resisting the claims of others. 
A cabal is the intrigue of a party or 
faction, furmed by cunning practices in 
order to give a turn to the course of 
things to their own advantage: the 
natural and ruling idea in cabal is that 
of assembling a number, and ma- 
noeuvring secretly with address, A 
plot is a clandestine union of some per- 
sons for the purpose of mischief: the 
ruling idea in a plot is that of a com- 
plicated enterprise formed in secret, by 
two or more persons. A conspiracy 18 a 
general’ intelligence among persons 
united to effect some serious change. 
the ruling and natural idea in this word 
is that of unanimity and concert in tlie 
prosecution of a plan. 

‘Sovereigns will consider those as truitors who aim 
at their destruction by leading their casy good 
nature under specious pretences to admit combisa 


tions of bul! and faithless men into a participation 
of their power. - une. 
I sce you court the crowd, 


When, with the shouts of the renelious rabble, 
T see you borne on shouldets to cabale, L’gY¥DEN 
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Oh! think what anxious moments pass between 
Ts nth of pists, ane iets tem meet Bee pes 
DDIEON, 


Those who are subjected to wrong under multi- 
tudes seem deserted by mankind, a orermoweres 
by a conspiracy of their whole species. URKE, 


TO COME, ARRIVE. 


COME is general; ARRIVE is 
particular. 

Persona or things come; persons 
only, or what is personified, arrive. 
To come specifies neither time nor man- 
ner: arrival is employed with regard 
to some particular period or circum- 
stances. e coming of our Saviour 
was predicted by the prophets; the 
arrtval of a messenger is expected at a 
certain hour. We know that evils must 
come, but we do wisely not to meet 
them by anticipation ; the arrival of a 
vesse] in the haven, after a long and 
dangerous voyage, is a circumstance of 
general interest in the neighbourhood 
where it happens. 


riest! to Phabus’ awful dome, 


Hall, rev'rend 
Porr, 


A suppliant I trom great Atrides come. 


Old men lovo novelties; the last arriv'’d 
Still pleases best, the youngest steals thelr ze 
VUNG, 


COMFORT, PLEASURE. 


COMFORT, »v. To cheer, encourage. 
PLEASURE, from to please, signifies 
what pleases. 

Comfort, that genuine English word, 
describes what England only «affords : 
we may find pleasure in every country ; 
but comfort is to be found in our own 
country only: the grand feature in 
comfort is substantiality; in that of 
pleasure is warmth, Pleasure is quickly 
succeeded by pain; it is the lot of hu- 
manity that to every pleasure there 
should be an alloy: comfort is that 
portion of pleasure which seems to lie 
exempt from this disadvantage ; it is the 
most durable sort of pleasure. Comfort 
must be sought for at home; pleasure 
is pursued abroad: comfort depends 
upon a thousand nameless trifles which 
daily arise; it is the relief of a pain, 
the heightening: of a gratification, the 
supply of a want, or the removal of an 
inconvenience. Pleasure is the com- 
panion of luxury and abundance: it 
dwells in the palaces of the rich and 
the abodes of the voluptuary. Comfort 
is less than pleasure in the detail; it is 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. 


Thy growing virtues justified my cares, 


Aud promised cumfie{ to my silver hairs. Pore. 
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I will helieve there are happy tempers in being, to 
whom all the good that arrives to any,of their fellow- 
creatures gives a pleasere. STeeve. 


COMMAND, ORDER, INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT. 


COMMAND is compounded of com 
and mando, manudo, or dare tn munus 
to give into the hand, signifying to give 
or appoint as a task. ORDER, in the 
extended sense of regularity, implies 
what is done in the way of order, or for 
the sake of regularity. INJUNCTION, 
in French injunction, comes from tn 
and jungo, which signifies literally to 
join or ae close to; figuratively to 
impress on the mind. PRECEPT, in 
French précepte, Latin praxceptum, par- 
ticiple of precipio, compounded of pre 
and capto to put or lay before, signifies 
the thing proposed to the mind. 

A command is an exercise of power 
or authority ; it is imperative and must 
be obeyed: an order serves to direct; 
it is instructive and must be executed. 

If the are in authority, and have a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered suaviter in modo 


will be willingly, cheerfully, and consequently well 
obeyed. CukeTERFIELD. 


To execute laws, is a royal office; to vxerute 
orders, is not to be a king. LURKE. 


Command is properly the act of a 
superior or of one possessing power: 
order has more respect to the office than 
tothe person. A sovereign issues his 
commands: orders may be given’ by a 
subordinate or by a body; as orders in 
council, or orders of a court. 

There kept the watch the legions while the Grand 
Tn council sat, solicitous what chauce 
Might intercept their emperor sent; so he 


Departing gave command, and they observed. 
MILTON, 


He replied, that he would give orders for guards to 

attend us, that should be answerable for every thing, 

Brypone. 

A command may be divine or given 

from heaven ; an order or injuncteon is 

given by men only. 

’Tis Hoav’n commands me, and you urge in vain. 

Porr. 


Had any mortal voice th’ injunction laid, 
Nor augur, seer, or priest, had been obey'd. Pops. 


A stepdame too I have, a cursed she, 
Who rules my henpeck’d sire, and urders me. 
Drypex. 

Order is applied to the common con- 

cerns of life ; tnjunctton and precept to 

the moral conduct or duties of men. 

Injunction imposes a duty by virtue of 

the authority which enjoins: the 

cept lays down or teaches such duties 

as already exist. 


COMMISSION. 


This deme, Eneas orders for the close, 
The strife of archers with contending bows. 
Daypxrx. 


The duties which religion exfoins ua to perform 
tewards God are those which have oftenest furnished 
matter tc the sccffs of the licentious. Bias. 


We say not that these ills from virtue flow: 
Did ber wise precepts rule the world, we know 
The golden ages would again begin. JENYNS, 


COMMANDING, IMPERATIVE. 
IMPERIOUS, AUTHORITATIVE 


COMMANDING signifies having 
the force of a command (v. To command). 
IMPERATIVE, from tmpero, signifies 
in the imperative mood. IMPERI- 
OUS, from tmpero, signifies in the way 
of, or like a command. AUTHORI- 
TATIVE signifies having authority, or 
in the way of authority. 

Commanding is either good or bad 
according to circumstances; a com- 
manding voice is necessary for one who 
has to command; but a commanding 
air is offensive when it is affected : 1m- 
perative is applied to things, and used 
in an indifferent sense: imperious is 
used for persons or things in the bad 
sense: any direction is imperative which 
comes in the shape of a command, and 
circumstances are likewise tmperative 
which act with the force of a command ; 
persons are imperious who exercise their 
power oppressively ; in this manner 
underlings in office are imperious; ne- 
cessity is tmperious when it leaves us 
no choice in our conduct. Authorita- 
tive is mostly applied to persons or 
things personal in the good sense only ; 
magistrates are called upon to assume 
an authoritative air when they meet 
with any resistance. 

Oh! that my tongue had every grace of speech, 


Great and commanding as the breath of kings. 
Rowg. 


Quitting the dry tuperative style of an act of 
Parliament, he (Lord Somers) makes the [Lords and 
Commons fall to a pious legislative ejaculation. 

Burxg. 


Fear not that I shall watch, with servile shame, 

Th’ imperious looks of some proud Grecian dame. 
. Duyven. 
Authoritative instructions, mandates issued, which 
the member (of Parliament) is bound blindly and 
implicitly to vote and argue for, though contrary to 
the clearest conviction of his judgment and con- 
science; these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of this land, Burgg. 


TO COMMISSION, AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 
COMMISSION, from commit, sig- 


nifies the act of committing, or putting 
into the hands of another. To AU- 
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THORIZE signifies to give authority ; 
to EMPOWER, to put in possession of 
wer. 

The idea of transferring some business 
to another is common to these terms; 
the circumstances under which this is 
performed constitute the difference. We 
commtsston in ordinary cases; we au- 
thorize and empower in extraordinary 
cases. We commission in matters where 
our own will and convenience are con- 
cerned ; we authorize in matters where 
our personal authortty is requisite; and 
we empower in matters where the au- 
thority of the law is required. A com- 
misston is given by the bare communi- 
cation of one's wishes; we authorize 
by a positive and formal declaration to 
that intent ; we empower by the transfer 
of some leval document. A person is 
commissioned to make a purchase; he 
is authorized to communicate what has 
been confided to him ; he is empowered 
to receive money. Commtsstoning 
pe mostly between equals ; the per- 
ormance of commissions is an act of 
civility ; authorizing and empowering 
are as often icioy to inferiors; they 
are aie see acts of justice and neces- 
sity. Friends give each other commis- 
stuns; servants and subordinate persons 
are sometimes authorized to act in the 
name of their employers; magistrates 
empower the officers of justice to appre- 
hend individuals or enter houses. We 
are commissioned by persons only; we 
are authorized sometimes by circum. 
stances; we are empowered by law. 


Commission’d in alternate watch they stand, 
The sun’s bright portals and the skies loa 
OPE 
A more decisive proof cannot be given of the full 
conviction of the British nation that the principles 
of the Revolution did not authorize them to elect 
kings at pleasure, than their continuing to adupt a 
plan of hereditary Protestant succession in the old 
ine. Bouse 


Empower'd the wrath of Gods aud men to tame, 
E‘en Jove rever'd the venerable dame, 


COMMODIOUS, CONVENIENT... 


COMMODIOUS, from the Latin 
commodus, or con and modus, aceptding 
to the measure and degree required. 
CONVENIENT, from the Latin con- 
veniens, participle of con and ‘bento to 
come together, signifies thpt which 
comes together with somethipg else as 
it ought. a 


The commodtous is a syécies of th 
convenient, namely, thatAvhich me 
contrive for their convesffence. Com 
modious is therefore masfly applied t 


Pops. . 
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taat which contributes to the bodily 
ease and comfort, conventent to what- 
ever suits the purposes of men in their 
various transactions: a house, a chair, 
ot a place, is commodious; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of 
& person, is conventent. 


Such a place cannot be commodious to live in, for 
being so near the moun, it had been tov near the 
aun, RaLzGu, 


Behold him now exalted into trust, 
His counsels oft conveaicnt, seldum just. Dryven. 
What is commodious is rendered so 
by design; what is conventent is 80 
from the nature of the thing: in this 
sense arguments may be termed com- 
modtous which favour a person's ruling 
propensity or passion. 
When a position teems thus with commodious 


consequences, Who can without regret cunfess it to 
So false ? JOHNSON. 


COMMODITY, GOODS, MERCHAN- 
DIZE, WARE. 


Tues terms agree in expressing 
articles of trade under various circum- 
stances. COMMODITY, in Latin com- 
moditas, signifies in its abstract sense 
convenience, and in an extended appli- 
cation anything that is conventent or 
fit for use, which being also saleable, 
the word has been applied for things 
that are sold. GOODS, which denotes 
the thing that is good, has derived its 
use from the same analogy in its sense 
as in the former case. ERCHAN- 
DIZE, in French marchandise, Latin 
mercatura or mera, Hebrew mucar, sig- 
nifies saleable things. WARE, in 
Saxon ware, German, &c. ware, signi- 
fies properly anything manufactured, 
and, by an extension of the sense, an 
article for sale. 

Commodity is employed only for ar- 
ticles of the first necessity; it is the 
source of comfort and object of industry : 
goods is applied to everything belonging 
to tradesmen, for which there is a sti- 
pulated value; they are sold retail, and 
are the proper objects of trade: mer- 
chandize applies to what belongs to 
merchants; it is the object of com- 
merce: wares are manufactured, and 
may be either goods or merchundize: 
@ country has its commodities ; a shop- 
keeper his goods ; a merchant his mer- 
chandize; a manufacturer his wares. 

Men must have made some considerable progress 
towards civilization before they acquired the idea of 
property so as to be acquainted with the most simple 


of all contracts, that of exchanging by barter cuc 
tude commodity ‘or another. Roverrsun, 


COMMON. 


It gives me very great scandal toobserve wherever 
I go, much skill in buying all manner of guods 
there is vecessary to defend yourseif from being 
cheated. STESvx. 


If we consider this expensive voyage, which is un- 
dertaken in search of knowledge, and how few there 
are who take in any considerable merchandize ; 
how hard is it that the very small number who are 
distinguished with abilities to know how to vend their 
wares, should suffer being plundered by privateers 
under the very cannon that should protect them ! 

Appisun. 


v 


COMMON, VULGAR, ORDINARY, | 
MEAN. 


COMMON, in French commun, La- 
tin communis, from con and munus the 
joint office or property of many, has 
ay Se, to the multitude of objects 
VULGAR, in French vulgatre, Latin 
vulgaris, from vulgus the people, has 
regard to the number and quality of the 
persons. ORDINARY, in French or- 
dinaire, Latin ordinarius, from ords 
the order or regular practice, has regard 
to the repetition or disposition of things. 
MEAN expresses the same as medium 
or moderate, from which it is derived. 

Familiar use renders things common, 
vulgar, and ordinary; but what is 
mean is 80 of itself: the common, vulgar, 
and ordinary, are therefore frequently, 
though not always, mean; and on the 
contrary, what 1s meun is not always 
common, vulgar, or ordinary ; conse- 
quently, in the primitive sense of these 
words, the three first are not strictly 
synonymous with the last: monsters 
are common in Africa; vulgar reports 
are little to be relied on; it is an ordi- 
nary practice fur men to make light of 
their word. 

Men may change their climate, but they cannot 


their nature, A man that goes out a fool cannot ride 
or sail himself into common sense, ADDISON. 


The poet's thought of directing Satan t the san, 
which, in the vulgar opinion of mankind, is the mest 
couspicuous part of the creation, aud the placing in 
it an anyel, is a circumstauce very finely contrived, 

A DpIson. 


{t was in the moat patient period of Roman sersi- 
tude that themes of tyrannicide made the ordinary 
exercises of boys at schuol. LCRKS. 


In the figurative sense, in which they 
convey the idea of low value, they are 
synonymous with mean; what is to be 
seen, heard, and enjoyed by every body 
is common, and naturally of little value, 
since the worth of objects frequently 
depends upon their scarcity and the 
dithculty of obtaining them. What is 
peculiar to common people is vulgar, 
and consequently worse than commun ; 
it is supposed to belong to those wh 


COMMONLY. 


ere ignorant and depraved in taste as 
well as in morals: what is done and 
seen ordinarily may be done and seen 
easily; it requires no abilities or mental 
acquirements ; it has nothing striking 
in it, it excites no interest: what is 
mean is even below that which is ordt- 
nary; there is something defective in 
it. Common is opposed to rare and 
refined ; vulgar to polite and cultivated ; 
ordinary to the distinguished ; mean to 
the noble: a common mind busies itself 
_with common objects; vulgar habits 
are easily contracted from a slight in- 
tercourse with vulgar people; an ordt- 
nary person is seldom associated with 
elevation of character ; and a mean ap- 
pearance is a certain mark ofa degraded 
condition, if not of a degraded mind. 
Asit (the right of resistance) was not made for 


common abuses, so it is not to be agitated by common 
minds, Burke. 


This distemper of remedy, grown habitual, relaxes 
and wears out, by a vs/gar and prostituted usc, the 
spring of that spirit which is to be exerted on great 
occasions. Burks. 


A very ordinary telescope shows us that a louse is 
itself a very lousy creature. ADDISON. 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diffrent sex, so lovely fuir, 

That what seem’d fuir in all the world seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summ‘d up, Mi.Ton. 


COMMONLY, GENERALLY, FRE- 
QUENTLY, USUALLY. 


COMMONLY, in the form of com- 
mon (v. Common). GENERALLY, 
from general, and the Latin genus the 
kind, respects a whole body in distinction 
fromm an individual. FREQUENTLY, 
from frequent, in French fréquent, 
Latin frequens, from frago, in Greek 
ppayw and dpayvupe to go about, signi- 
files properly a crowding. USUALLY, 
from usual and use, signifies according 
to use or custom. 

What is commonly done is an action 
common to all; what is generally done 
is the action of the greatest part; what 
is frequently done is either the action 
of many, or an action many times re- 
peated by the same person; what is 
usually done is done regularly by one 
or many. Commonly is opposed to 
rarely; generally and frequently to 
Occasionally or seldom ; usually to ca- 
sually : men commonly judge of others 
oy themselves ; those who judge by the 
Mere exterior are generally deceived ; 
but notwithstanding every precaution, 
one is frequently ex to gross 


frauds: a man of business usually re-- 
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pairs to his counting-house every day at 
a certain hour. 


It is commonly observed among soldiers and sea: 
men, that though there is much kindness, there fe 
little grief, JOHNSON, 


It is generally not so much the desire of men, 
sunk into depravity, to deceive the world, as them- 


selves. JomNaON. 


It is too frequently the pride of students to de- 
spise those amusements and recreations which give 
to the rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheer. 


fuluess of heart. JONNeon. 
The inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of the 
counsellor, JOHNSON, 


COMMOTION, DISTURBANCE, 


COMMOTION, compounded of com 
or cum together, and motton, signifying 
properly a motion of several together, 
ex presses more than DISTURBANCE, 
which denotes the state of being dis- 
turbed (v. To trouble). When applied 
to physical objects, commotion denotes 
the violent motion of several objects, or 
of the several parts of any individual 
thing; disturbance denotes any motion 
or noise which 2 a a thing out of its 
natural state. We speak of the commo- 
tzon of the elements, or the stillness of 
the night being disturbed by the rustling 
of the leaves. 


Ocean, unequally press’d, with broken tide 
And blind cummation heaves. THOMSON. 


When no rude gale disturbs the sleeping trees, 


Nor aspen leaves confess the gent!e breeze. Gay, 


In respect to men or animals, com- 
motion and disturbance may be either 
inward or outward with a like dis- 
tinction in their signification. A com- 
motion supposes a motion of all the 
feelings ; a disturbance of the mind may 
amount to no more than an interruption 
of the quiet to an indefinite degree. 


Imagined worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse 
That ‘twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdonr'd Achilles in commotion rages. 
SHAKsPRARF 


Some short confused speeches show an imagina 
tion disturbed with guilt as he is expiring. Appison, 

So in regard to external circum- 
stances: a commotion in public is occa- 
sioned by extraordinary circumstances, 
and is accompanied with unusual bustle 
and movement; whatever interrupts the 
peace of a neighbourhood is a disturé- 
ance: political events oocasion a com- 
motion; drunkenness is a common 
cause of disturbances in the streets or 
in families. 
~ Nothing can be more absurd than that perpetua. 


contest for wealth which keeps the world in commo- 
tiga, JOHNSON. 
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A species of men to whom a state of order would 
become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished into s 
dangerous muguitude by the beat of in‘estine dis- 
turiances. Borgg. 


TO COMMUNICATE, IMPART. 
To COMMUNICATE, from the 


Latin communis common, signifies to 
make common or give a joint possession 
or enjoyment: to IMPART, from tn 
and part, signifies to give in part or 
make partaker. Both these words de- 
note the giving some part of what one 
has in his power or possession ; but the 
former is more general and indefinite in 
its sivnification and application than 
the latter. A thing may be communi- 
cated directly or indirectly, and to any 
number of persons; as to communicate 
intelligence by signal or otherwise. Jm- 
part is a direct action that passes be- 
tween individuals; as to tmpart in- 
struction. 

A man who publishes his works in a volume has 


an infinite advantage over one who communicates his 
writings to the world in loose tracts. Appis0N. 


Yet hear what an unskilfal friend may say, 

Asifa blind man should direct your way: 

So I myself, though wanting to be tuught, 

May yet impare a hint that’s worth your er aesite 
10/4) NG. 


What is communicated may be a 
matter of interest to the person commu- 
nicating or otherwise; but what is 7m- 
parted is commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of another 
as well as his own; he tmparts his sen- 
timents and feelings to a friend. 

This objection would be material were the letters 


which 1 cummunicate to the public stuffed with my 
own commendations. SPECTATOR. 


Thero is no man that imparteth his joys to his 


friend, but he joyeth the more, and no man that 
tmparteth his griefs tu his friend, but he grieveth the 
less, Bacon, 


COMMUNION, CONVERSE. 
COMMUNION, from commune and 


common, signifies the act of making 
common (v. Common). CONVERSE, 
from the Latin converto to convert or 
translate, signifies a transferring. 

Both these terms imply a communi- 
cation between minds; but the former 
may take Neots without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does; spirits 
hold communton with each other; 
people hold converse. For the same 
reason a man may hold communion 
with himself; he holds c :nverse always 
with another. 


COMPARISON. 


Where a long course of piety and close commentm 
with God has purged the heart and rectified the will, 
knowledge will break in upon such a soul, Sours. 


In varied converse softening every theme, 

You frequent pausing taru; and from her eyes, 
Where meeken’d sense, and amiable grace, 

And lively sweetness dwell, enraptured drink 

That nameless spirit of ethereal joy. THOMSON 


COMMUNITY, SOCIETY. 


a. 
Boru these terms are employed for a 
body of rational beings. COMMUNITY, 
from communitas and communts com- 
mon (v. Common), signifies abstracted ly 
the state of being common, and in an 
extended sense those who are in a state 
of common possession. SOCIETY, in 
Latin societas, from socius a com- 
panion, signifies the state of being com- 
panions, or those who are in that state. 
Community “in anything constitutes 
a community; a common interest, a 
common language, a common govern- 
ment, is the basis of that community 
which is formed by any number of indi- 
viduals; the coming together of many 
and keeping together under given laws 
and for given purposes constitutes a 
suctety ; societies are either public or 
private according to the purpose : friends 
form societies for pleasure, indifferent 
persons form societies for business. 
The term community is therefore ap- 
propiately applied to indefinite num- 
ers, and society in cases where the 
number is restricted by the nature of 
the union. 


The great community of mankind is necessarily 
broken into smaller independent sucicties. JoHNSON. 


The term community may likewise 
be applied to a small body, and in some 
cases be indifferently used for society ; 
but as it always retains its generality of 
meaning, the term society is more 
proper where the idea of a close union, 
a tie, or obligation is to be expressed ; 
as, Every member of the community is 
equally interested; Every member of 
the s.ctety is bound to contribute. 

Was there ever any community so corrupt as not 


to iuclude within it individuals of real werth ? 
Bair, 


All societies, yreat aud small, subsist upon this 
condition, that as the individuals derive advantages 
from union, they may likewise suffer inconveniences. 

JOHNSON. 


COMPARISON, CONTRAST. 


COMPARISON, from compare, and 
the Latin cumparo or com and pur equal, 
signifies the putting together of equals. 


COMPATIBLE. 


CONTRAST, in French conéraster, 
Latin contrasto or cuntra and sto to 
stand against, signifies the placing one 
thing opposite to another. 

Likeness in the quality and difference 
in the degree are requisite for a com- 
parison; likeness in the degree and 
opposition in the quality are requisite 
fora contrast. things of the same colour 
are compared; those of an opposite co- 
lour are contrasted: a comparison is 
made between two shades of red; a 
contrast betweon black and white. 
Compartson is of a practical utility, it 
serves to ascertain the true relation of 
objects; contrast is of utility among 
poets, it serves to heighten the effect of 
opposite qualities: things are large or 
stall by comparison ; they are magni- 
fled or diminished in one’s mind by 
contrast: the value of a coin is best 
learned by comparing it with another 
ofthe same metal; the generosity of 
one person is most strongly felt when 
contrasted with the meanness of 
another. 

They who ore apt to remind us of their anecstors 


only put us upon making comparisons to their own 
disadvantage, SPicraTon. 


Iu lovely contrasé to this glorious view, 

Calmly maguificent, then will we turn 

To where the silver Thanies first rural grows. 
Tuomson. 


COMPATIBLE, CONSISTENT. 


COMPATIBLE, compounded of com 
or cum with, and palior to suffer, sig- 
nifies a fitness to be suffered together. 
CONSISTENT, in Latin consistens, 
participle of consisto, compounded of 
cy and ststo to place, signifies the 
fitness to be placed together. 

Compatibility has principally a refer- 
ence to plans and measures; constst- 
ency to character, conduct, and station. 
Everything is compatible with a plan 
which does not interrupt its prosecution ; 
everything is consistent with a person’s 
station by which it is neither degraded 
nor elevated. It is not compatsble with 
the good discipline of a school to 
allow of foreign interference ; it is not 
ronsistent with the elevated and dig- 
nified character of a clergyman to 


‘ngage in the ordinary pursuits of other 
men, 


__ Whatever is incom 
uf our uature shoui 
tou¥ersation, 


ible with the highest dignity 
indeed be excluded from vur 
HawkKEswokrTH. 


Trath is always consistent with itself, and needs 
sathing to help it out, TILLOTSON, 
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TO COMPEL, FORCE, OBLIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 


_ Aut. these terms denote the applica- 
tion of force either on the body or the 
mind in order to influence the conduct. 
To COMPEL, from the Latin com and 
pello to drive, signifying to drive to a 
specific point, denotes rather moral than 
physical force; but to FORCE, signi- 
fying to effect by force, is properly ap- 
plied to the use of physical force or a 
violent degree of moral force. A man 
may be compelled to walk if he have no 
means of riding; he may be forced to 
go at the will of another. 


You will cumpel me then to read the will. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


With fates averse, the rout in arms resort 
To force their monarch, and insult the court. 
Drypsn, 


These terms may, therefore, be ap- 
plied to the same objects to denote dif- 
ferent degrees of force. 

He would the ghosts of slanghter'd soldters call, 
These his dread wands did toshort life compel, 
Aud fore’d the fate of battles to foretell. = Daypgn, 

Compel expresses a direct and pow- 
erful force on the will, which leaves no 
choice. OBLIGE, from ob and digo to 
bind, signifying to bind or keep down 
to a particular point, expresses only an 
indirect influence, which may be re- 
sisted or yiclded at discretion; we are 
compelled to do that whieh is repugnant 
to our will and our feelings; that which 
one is obliged to do may have the 
assent of the judgment if not of the 
will. Want compels men to do many 
things which are inconsistent with their 
station and painful to their feelings, 
Honour and roligion obdige men scrupu- 
lously to observe their word one to 
another. 


But first the lawless tyrant, who denies 

To know their God, or message to regard, 

Must be cumpell’d by signs and judgmunts dire, 
Mivrow, 


He that once owes more than he can pay is often 
obliyed to bribe his creditors to patience by incteas- 
ing fis debt. Sox muon, 

Compel, force, and oblige are mostly 
the acts of persons in the proper sense, 
NECESSITATE, which signifies to 
lay under a necessity, is properly the 
act of things. We are necessitated b 
circumstances or by anything whic 
puts it out of our power to do otherwise. 


I have sometimes fancied that women have not a 


retentive er, or the faculty of auppressing thels 
thoughts, but that they are necessitated to speak 
everything they think. Appison. 
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. COMPENSATION, AMENDS, 8ATIS- 
FACTION, RECOMPENSE, REMU- 
NERATION, REQUITAL, REWARD. 


Aut these terms imply some return 
or equivajent for somethiny else good or 
bad. COMPENSATION, from pendo 
to pay, signifies literally what is given 
or paid in return for another thing. 
AMENDS, from amend, signifies that 
which amends or makes good. SATIS- 
FACTION, that which satisfies or 
makes BR something wanted. RE- 
COMPENSE, from pensum, participle 
of pend», that which pays back. RE- 
MUNERATION, from munus a gift 
or reward, that which is given back by 
way of reward. REQUITAL, from to 

utt, that which acquits in return. The 
three first of these terms denote a re- 
turn or equivalent for something amiss 
or wanting; the three last a return for 
some good. 

A compensalton is a return for a loss 
or damage sustained ; justice requires 
that it should be equal in value, although 
not alike in kind. 

All other debts may compensation tind, 


But love is strict, und will be paid in kind. 
Dayprn. 


Amends is a return for anything that 
is faulty in ourselves or towards others. 
A person may make amends for idle- 
ness at one time by a double portion of 
diligence at another. 

Addison had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true 
Whig, arguing against giving charity to beggars und 
throwing out other such ungrucivus sentiments, but 
that he had thought better, and had made amends by 
making him fouud an hospital for decayed farmers. 

JOUNSON, 

A man may make another amends 
for any hardship done to him by show- 
ing bim some extra favour another way. 

The law seems to be pretty rigid and severe 
againat the bankrupt; butin case he proves to be 


honest, it makes him full amends for all this rigour und 
severity. BLACKSTONE. 


Sattsfaciton is that which satisfies the 
individual requiring it; it is given for 
personal injuries, and may be made 
either by a slight return or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the per- 
son to be satisfied. As regards man 
and man, affronts are often unreal, 
and the satssfacitton demanded is still 
oftener absurd and unchristian-like. 
As regards man and his Maker, satts- 
faction is for our offences, which Divine 
Justice demands and Divine Mercy 
accepts. 


COMPENSATION. 


Die he, or justice must for him 
Some other able, and as willing pay 
The rigid satisfaction death for death! 
Compensation and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without an 
reference to that which is personal. 
compensation in this case may be an 
advantage one way to counterbalance 9 
disadvantage another way. 

Hie stipulates to repay annually, during his life, 
some part of the money borruwed, together with 
legal interest and an additional compensation forthe 
extraordinary hazard run, BLACKSTONE. 
Or it may be the putting one desirable 
thing of equal value in the place of 
another. 


What improvement you might gain by coming to 
London you may easily supply or compensate by 
enjoining yourself some particular study at home. 

JOHNZON. 


Mizron. 


An amends supplies a defect by some- 
thing superabundant in another part. 

Nature has obscurely fitted the mole with eyes; 
but for amends, what she is capable of for-her de- 
fence, and warning of danger, she has very eminently 
couferred upon her, for she is very quick of hearing. 

AppIson. 
Compensation is sometimes taken for 
a payment or some indefinite return for 
a service or good done: this brings it 
nearer in sense to the words recompense 
and remuneration, with this difference, 
that the compensation is given for bodily 
labour, or inferior services ; recompense 
and remuneration for that which is done 
by persons in a superior condition. The 
time and strength of a poor man ought 
not to be used without his receiving a 
compensalton. 

The representutives of the tenant for life shall 
havo the emblements to compensate for the labour 
and expense of tilluge. BLACKsTONE. 

A recompense 1s a voluntary return 
for a voluntary service; it is made from 
a generous feeling, and derives its value 
not so much from the magnitude of the 
service or return, as from the intentions 
of the parties towards each other; and 
it is received not so much as a matter 
of right as of courtesy: there are a thou- 
sand acts of civility A pa ipelgieee by others 
which may be entitled to some recom- 


pense. 
Thou'rt so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recumpense is alow 
To overtake thee. SHAKSPEARE, 
Remuneration is not so voluntary as 
recompense, but it is equally indefinite, 
being estimated rather according to the 
condition of the person and the dignity 
of the service, than its positive worth. 
Authors often receive a remuneration 
for their works according to the repu- 


COMPENSATION. 


tation they have previously acquired, 
and not according to the real merit of 


the work. 
Remuaeratory honours arc proportioned at once to 

the usefulness and difficulty of Petraes 
OHNSON. 


Requital is the return of a kindness, 


the making it is an act of gratitude. 


As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it is 
ungrateful in its regaituls. Buain, 


REWARD, from ward, and the Ger- 
man waren to see, signifies properly a 
looking back upon, 2. e. a return that has 
respect to something else. A reward 
conveys no idea of an obligation on the 
part of the person making it; whoever 
rewards acts optionally. It is the con- 
duct which produces the reward, and 
consequently this term, unlike all the 
others, denotes a return for either good 
or evil, Whatever accrues toa man as 
the consequence of his conduct, be it 
good or bad, is a reward. The reward 
of industry is ease and content. 

There are ny honorary rewards among us which 
are more esteemed by the person who receives them, 
and ure cheaper tu the priuce, than tae gi ing of 
medals, Avpisun. 

When a deceiver is caught in his own 
snare, he meets with the reward which 
should always attend deceit. 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 

You have Christian warrant fur them, and uo doubt 

In time they will find their tit reward. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

A compensutton, recompense, requital, 
and rewurd may be a bad as well as a 
good return. ‘That which ill supplies 
the thing wanted isa bad compensatzon ; 
honour is but a poor compensation for 

. the loss of health. 


No greatness in the manner can effectually cum- 
pensate tor the want of proper dimensions. Burxe, 
That which does not answer one's ex- 
pectations is a bad recompense; there 
are many things which people pursue 
with much eagerness that do not recom- 
pense the trouble bestowed upon them. 
, 18 this the love, is this the recompense 
Of mine to thee, ungrateful Eve 
When evil is returned for good, that is 
a bad reyuttal, and, as a proof of ingra- 
titude, wounds the feelings. Those who 
befriend the wicked may expect to be 
ill reguited. 
What here we call our life is such, 
So litue to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy anbound spirit into bonds again. Cowrsa. 
_ A-reward may be a bad return when 
It is inadequate to the merits of the 
person. 


Mittox, 


COMPETENT. 


Have J with all my full affections 

sin oe te King? lov'd him next heaven? abaya 
im 

Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 

Almost forgot my prayers to content him? 

And am | thus rewarded? Suaxsi caus. 
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COMPETENT, FITTED, QUALIFIED. 


COMPETENT, in Latin competens, 
participle of compeio to agree or suit, 
signifies suitable. FITTED, from jit 
(v. Becoming). QUALIFIED, par- 
liciple of gualt/y, from the Latin quults 
and facto, signifies made or become 
what it ought to be. 

Competency mostly respects the men- 
tal endowments and attainments ; /ié- 
ness the disposition and character; 
qualification the artificial acquirements 
or natural qualities. A person is com- 
petent to undertake an office; filted or 
quulified to fill a situation. Famili- 
arity with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency : 
suitable habits and temper constitute 
the jitness: acquaintance with the 
business to be done, and expertness in 
the mode of performing it, constitute 
the qualification: none should pretend 
to give their opinions on serious subjects 
who are not competent judges ; none but 
lawyers are competent to decide in cases 
of law; none but medical men are com- 
petent to prescribe medicines: none but 
divines of sound learning, as well as 
piety, to determine on doctrinal ques- 
tions: men of sedentary and studious 
habits, with a serious temper, are most 
Jitted to be clergymen: and those who 
have the most learning and acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures are the 
best bya for the important and 
sacred office of instructing the people. 
Many are qualified for managing the 
concerns of others, who would not be 
competent to manage a concern for 
themselves. Many who are /itéed from 
their turn of mind for any particular 
charge, may be unfortunately incom- 
petent fur want of the requisite qualt- 
Jications. 


Man is not com to decide upon the o 
evil of many events which befali him in this life, 
CUMBERLAND, 


What is more obvious and ordinary than a mole? 
and yet what more palpable argument of Provi- 
dence than it? The members of her body are so 
exactly fitted to her nature and manner of life, 

Appison. 


Such benefits only can be bestowed as others are 
capable to receive, and such plessures sag, pcan as 
others are qualified ty enjoy. OR NeUN, 
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COMPETITION, EMULATION, RI- 
VALRY. 


COMPETITION, from the Latin 
competo, compounded of com and peto, 
signifies to sue or seck together, to seek 
for the same object. EMULATION, 
in Latin emulatto, from cemulor, and 
the Greek apodrAa a contest, signifies the 
spirit of contending. RIVALRY, from 
the Latin *rivus the bank of a stream, 
signifies the undivided or common en- 
joyment of any stream which 18 a 
natural source of discord. 

Competition is properly an act, emu- 
l:tion is a feeling or temper of mind 
which incites to action, and emulation, 
therefore, frequently furnishes the mo- 
tive for competstion ; the bare action of 
seeking the same object constitutes the 
competition ; the desire of excelling is 
the principal characteristic in emulation. 
Competiteon, therefore, applies to mat- 
ters either of interest or honour where 
more than one person strive to gain a 
particular object, as competttion for the 
purchase of a commodity or for a prize. 
Emulation is confined to matters that 
adinit of superiority and distinction. 

It caunot be doubted but there is as yrent a desire 
of glory in a ring of wrestlers or cudyel-playera as 


in any other more reflved competition for superiority, 
Livalirs. 


Of the ancients enough remains to oxcite our emu- 
lation and direct our endeayours, JoHNwN. 


Rivalry resembles emulation as far as 
it has most respect to the feeling, and 
competition as far as it has respect to 
the action. But competition and emu- 
dation have for the most part a laudable 
object, and proceed in the attainment of 
it by honest means ; rtvalry has always 
a selfish object, and is often but little 
scrupulous in the choice of the means: 
a compettior may be unfair, but a reval 
is very rarely generous. There are 
competstors for office, or competitors at 
public games, and rrvads for the favour 
of others. 


To be no man’s rival in love, or competitor in 
business, is a character which, if it does nut recom- 
meud you as it ought to benevolence among those 
whom you live with, yet has it certainly this effect, 
that you do not stand so much in need of their up- 
probation as if you aimed at more. STeexe. 


When emulation degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions, it is near 
akin to rivalry. 

Men have a fvolish manner (both parents and 
schoolmasters and servants) in creating and breed- 
iug an emulation between brothers during childhood, 


which many times sorteth to discord when they 
grow up, Bacon, 


COMPLAIN. 


Competitors must always come in 
close collision, as they seek for the same 
individual thing ; but rivaie may act at 
a distance, as they only work towards 
the same point: there may be hdc | 
between states which vie with 
other in greatness or power, but there 
cannot properly be compeitteon. 

The refiners thought, Lord Halifax, who saw him 
self topped by Lord Sunderland's credit ond station 
at court, resolved to fall in with the King, om the 
point then in debate al:out the bill of exclusion, 
Wherein he found the King steady, and that Lurd 
Sunderland would lose himself: »0 that falling into 
confidence with the King upon such a turn, he 


should be alune chief in the ministry without a 
competitor. Sin W. Temrce. 


The Corinthians were the first peojle who iz 
reality becume a maritime power. Their neigh- 
bours in the Isle of Corcyra svon followed their ex. 
ample, aud though originally a colony of their own, 
becume a rival power at sea. Situ, 


TO COMPLAIN, LAMENT, REGRET. 


COMPLAIN, in French complaindre 
or plaindre, Latin plango to beat the 
breast as a sign of grief, in Greek 
mAnyw to strike. LAMENT, vw. To 
bewatl. REGRET, compounded of re 
privative and gratus grateful, signifies 
to have a fecling the reverse of pleasant. 

Complaint marks most of dissatisfac- 
tion ; damentation most of grief; regret 
most of pain. Complatnt is expressed 
verbally ; lamentation either by words 
or signs; regret.may be felt without 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of personal grievances; lamentation 
and regret may be made on account of 
others as well as ourselves. We com- 
plain of our ill health, of our ineonve- 
niences, or of troublesome circuin- 
stances; we /ament our inability to 
serve another; we regret the absence 
of one whom we love. Selfish people 
have the most to compluin of, as they 
demand most of others, and are most 
liable to be disappointed ; anxious people 
are the most liable to /ament, as they 
feel everything strongly; the best- 
regulated mind may have occasion to 
regret some circumstances which give 

ain to the tender affections of the 

eart. 

You are always compiatntag of melancholy, and I 


conclude from these complatats that you are fond 
of it. JoHNsON. 


The only reason why we lament a soldier's death 
is that we think he might have lived longer. 
Jounsox. 


The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seem‘d to a fanciful view 

To weep for the buds-it had left with regret 
On the flourishing bush where it grew Cowrzg, 


COMPLAIN. 


We may in, without any cause 
and dament beyond what the cause re- 
quires ; but regreé is always founded on 
some real cause and never exceeds in 
measure. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, 


saith aad yet have mach more than we 
‘koow what to do with. ADDIS08N. 


. Surely to dread the future 1s more reasonable than 
to dament the past. Jouxsow, 


Regrat ie usefa) and virtuous when it teu:ds to the 
amendment Joanron 


TO COMPLAIN, MURMUR, REPINE. 


COMPLAIN, vo. To complain. 
MURMOR, in German murmeln, con- 
veys both in sound and senso the idea 
of dissatisfaction. REPINE is com- 
pounded of re and pine, from the Eng- 
lish aps Latin pana punishment, 
and the Greek wea hunger, signifying 
to think on with pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dissatisfaction of what is done by others 
is common to these terms. Complutnt 
is not so loud as murmuring, but more 
so than repining. We complain or 
murmur by some audible method; we 
may repene secretly. Complatnis are 
always addressed to some one; mur- 
murs and reptnings are often addressed 
only to one's self. Complaints are made 
of whatever creates uneasiness, without 
regard to the source from which they 
flow ; murmurings are a species of com- 
plaints made only of that which is done 
by others for our inconvenience ; when 
used in relation to persons, complaint is 
the act of a superior or of one who has 
ra right to express his dissatisfaction ; 
murmuring that of an inferior, or one 
who is subject to another. When the 
conduct of another offends, it calls for 
complaint; when a superior aggrieves 
by the imposition of what is burden- 
some, it occasions murmuring on the 
part of the aggrieved. 


When did I complain of your letters being too 
long? nm Joumsow. 


The fiend looh’d up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft; nor more but fied 


Complain and murmur may some- 
times signify to be dissatisfied simply, 
without implying any direct expression 
which bring them nearer to the word 
repine ; in this case complain expresses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur- 
mur, and both more than reptne, which 


Mi.ton. 
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implies what is deep seated. With this 
distinction they may all be employed to 
denote the dissatisfaction produced by 
events that inevitably happen. Men 
may be said to complain, murmur, or 
repsne at their lot. ° 


TH not compliin ; 


Children and cowards rail at their misfortunes. 
Trare 


Yet O my soul! thy rising murmurs stay, 
Nor dare th’ ALLWISE DISPOSER to arraign ; 
Or against his supreme decree, 


With impious grief complain, Lytr.eton, 


Would all the deities of Greece combine. 
In vain the gloomy thund'rer might repinc;: 
Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend, 


And see his Trojans tu the shades descend. = Purr. 


COMPLAINT, ACCUSATION. 


COMPLAINT, oe. Jo compluin. 
ACCUSATION, vw. To accuse. Both 
these terms are employed in regard to 
the conduct of others, but a complaint is 
mostly made in matters that personally 
affect the complainant; an accusation 
is made of matters in general, but espe- 
cially those of a moral nature. A com- 
platint is made for the sake of obtuin- 
ing redress; an accusation is made for 
the sake of ascertaining a fuct or 
bringing to punishment. <A complutnt 
may be frivolous; an accusation false. 
People in subordinate stations should be 
careful to give no cause fur complaint. 
the most guarded conduct will not pro- 
tect any person from the unjust accu- 
sattons of the malevolent. 

On this occasion (of an interview with Addison), 
Pope made his complaint with frankness and spirit, 


as @ man undeservedly neglected and opposed. 
JoHNSON. 


With guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual ao- 
cusation and atubborn self-defence, JOHNSON, 


COMPLAISANCE, DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 


COMPLAISANCE, from com and 
pluire to please, signifies the act of 
pagal with, or poe others. 
DEFERENCE, in French déférence. 
from the Latin defero to bear down, 
marks the inclination to defer, or ac- 
quiesce in the sentiments of another in 

reference to one’s own. CONDE- 

CENSION marks the act of cun- 
descending from one’s own height 
to yield to the satisfaction of others, 
rather than rigorously to exart one’s 


rights. 
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The necessities, the conveniences, the 
accommodations and allurements of so- 
ciety, of familiarity, and of intimacy, 
lead to complateance ; it makes saeri- 
fices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, en- 
joyments and personal feelings of others. 
Age, rank, dignity, and personal merit, 
call for deference : it enjoins compliance 
with respect to our opinions, judg- 
ments, pretensions, and designs. The 
infirmities, the wants, the defects and 
fuibles of others, call for condescension : 
it relaxes the rigour of authority, and 
removes the distinction of rank or 
station. Complatisunce is the act of an 
equal; deference that of an inferior; 
condescension that of a superior. Com- 
plaisance is due from one well-bred 
person to another; deference is due to 
all superiors in age, knowledge, or 
station, whom one approaches; conde- 
scenston is due from all superiors to 
such ag are dependant on them for com- 
fort and enjoyment. All these qua- 
lities spring from a refinement of hu- 
manity; but complaisance has most of 
genuine kindness in its nature; defe- 
rence most of respectful submission ; 
condescension most of easy indul- 


gence. 


Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
ogreeable, and an inferior acceptable. A DpIBoN. 


Tom Courtly never fails of paying his obeisance 
tu every man he seea, who has title or office to make 
him couspicuous; but his defereace is wholly given 
to outward consideration. STEELE. 


The same noble condescenston which never dwells 
but in truly great minds, and such as Homer would 
tepresent that of Ulysses to have been, discovers 
itvelf likewise in the speech which he made tv the 
ghost of Ajax. ApDIsoN, 


COMPLETE, PERFLCT, FINISHED. 


COMPLETE, in French complet, 
Latin completus, participle of compleo 
to fill up, signifies the quality of being 
filled, or having all that is necessary. 
PERFECT, in Latin perfectus, parti- 
ciple of perficto to perform or do tho- 
roughly, signifies the state of being done 
thoroughly. FINISHED, from finteh 
(v. To close), marka the state of being 


_ That is complete which has no defi- 
ciency: that is perfect which has 
positive excellence ; and that is finished 
which. has no omission in it. That to 
whieh any thing can be added is tncom- 
plete; when it can be improved, it is 
imperfect ; when more labour ought to 


COMPLETE. 


be bestowed upon it, it is unjintshed. A 
thing is complete in all its parte; 

Ject as to the beauty and design of the 
construction; and finished as it comes 
from the hand of the workman and 
answers his intention. A set of books 
is not complets when a volume is 
wanting : there is nothing in the proper 
sense perfect which is the work of man. 
but the term is used relatively for what- 
ever makes the greatest approach to 
perfection: a finished performance 
evinces care and diligence on the part 
of the workman. ese terms admit 
of the same distinction when applied to 
moral or intellectual objects. 

None better guard against a cheat, 

Than he who is a knave complete. Lewis, 


It has heen observed of children, that they are 
longer before they can prunounce perfect sounds, 
because perfect sounds are not pronounced to them. 

Hawxrswoats. 


It is necessary fur a man who would form to him- 
self a finished taste of good writing, to bé well 
versed in the works of the best critics ancient and 
modern, Apprson, 


TO COMPLETE, FINISH, TERMINATE. 


We COMPLETE, that is make 
complete (v. Complete), what ia under- 
taken by continuing to labour at it. We 
FINISH (v. To close) what is begun 
in a state of forwardness by putting the 
last hand to it We TERMINATE 
what ought not to last by bringing it to 
a close, from terminus a term, a beun- 
dary, signifying to set bounds to a 
thing. ee 

The characteristic idea of completing 
is that of making a thing altogether what 
itought to be; thatoffineshing, the doing 
al] that is intended to be done towards 
a thing; and that of terminating, simply 
putting anendtoathing. Completing 
has properly relation to permanent works 
only, whether mechanical or intellec- 
tual; we desire a thing to be completed 
from a curiosity to see it in its entire 
state. To /intsh is employed for pass- 
ing occupations; we wish a thing 
Jintshed from an anxiety ta proceed to 
something else, or a dislike to the thing 
in which we are engaged. Terminating 
respects space or time: a view may be 
terminated, a life may be terminated, 
or that to which one may put a-term, as 
to terminate a dispute. Light minds 
undertake many things without com- 
plettng any. Children and unsteady 
people set about many things without 
Jintshing any. Litigious people fermi- 


COMPLEXITY. 


nate one dispute only to commence 
another. 

¥t is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that as the 
Seaihacs ond aovagt ofa bird 4 together, and 
her wings are not completed till is able to fly, so 
some proportion should be preserved in the human 
kind between judgment and courage. Jonson. 


The artificer, for the manufacture which he finishes 
in a day, receives a certain sums but the wit fre- 
apeuny gains no advantage from a performance at 
which he has toiled many months. Hawxxsworth, 


The thought “that our existence terminates with 
this life,” doth naturally check the soul in auy ge- 
Rerous pursait. BERKELEY. 


COMPLEXITY, COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 


COMPLEXITY and COMPLICA- 
TION, in French complication, Latin 
complicatio and compleco, compounded 
of com and plitco, signifies a folding one 
thing within another. INTRICACY, 
Latin tntricatio and tntrico, compound- 
ed of in and trice or (rtces, small hairs 
which are used to ensnare birds, sig- 
nifies a state of entanglement by means 
of many involutions. 

Complexity expresses the abstract 
qoeney or state; complication the act: 
they both convey less than sabes 
intricate is that which is very compit- 
cated. Complexity arises from a mul- 
titude of objects, and the nature of these 
objects; complication from an involve- 
ment of objects; and ¢ntrtcacy from ao 
winding and confused involution. What 
is complex must be decomposed ; what 
is complicated must be developed ; what 
is tntrécate must be unravelled. A pro- 
position is complex ; affairs are complt- 
cated; the law is tntricule. The coin- 
plexity of a subject often deters young 
persons from application to their busi- 
ness. There is nothing embarrasses a 
taeda more than a complecation of 

isorders, where the remedy for one im- 
pedes the cure for the other. Some 
affairs are involved in such a degree of 
tntricacy, as to exhaust the patience 
and perseverance of the most laborious. 

Through the disclosing deep 
Light my blind way; the mineral strata there 
Thrust blooming, thence the vegetable world, 


O’er that the nee system more complex 
Of animals, and higher still the mind. Tuomson. 


Every living creatare, considered in itself, has 
many very cumplicates rape that are exact copies 
it possesses, and which 


of some other wh 
are complicated in the same manner. 


Appisow. 


iteclf elose thinking, it will be 
to cope with difficulties. Every abstruse problem, 
every intricate question, will not baffle or break it. 

: Locxe. 


When the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
to attention as ps 
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TO COMPLY, CONFORM, YIELD, 
SUBMIT. 


COMPLY, wv. To accede. CON- | 
FORM, compounded of con and form, 
signifies to put into the same 
YIELD, v. To accede. SUBMIT, in 
Latin submitio, compounded of sub and 
mitio, signifies to put under, that is to 
say, to put ones self under another 
person. Compliance and conformity 
are voluntary; ytelding and submission 
are involuntary. Compliance is an act 
of the inclination ; conformity an act of 
the judgment: compliance is altogether 
optional ; we comply with a thing or not, 
at pleasure: conformity is binding on 
the conscience; it relates to matters in 
which there is a right and a wrong. 
Compliance with the fashions and cus- 
toms of those we live with is a natural 
pope of the human mind that may 

e mostly indulged without impropriety : 
conformtty ir religious matters, though 
not to be enforced by human law, is not 
on that account less binding on the con- 
sciences of every member in the com- 
munity; the violation of this duty on 
trivial grounds involves in it that of more 
than one branch of the moral law. 


I would not be thought in any part of this rela- 
tion to reflect upon Signor Nicolini, who in acting 
this part only complicse with the wretched taste of 
his audience. Appison. 


Being of a lay profession, I humbly conform to 
the constitutions of the church and my spiritual supe- 
riore, and [ hold this obedience to be an acceptable 
sacritice to God. Howe... 


Compliance and conformity are pro- 
duced by no external action on the 
mind ; they flow spontaneously from the 
will and understanding: yielding is 
altogether the result of foreign agency. 
We comply with a wish as soon as it is 
known; it accords with our feelings so 
to do: we yteld to the entreaties of 
others ; it is the effect of persuasion, a 
constraint upon or at least a direction of 
the inclination. We conform to the re- 
guiations of a community, it is a matter 
of discretion; we yteld to the superior 
es poe of another, we have no choice 
or alternative. We comply cheerfully ; 
we conform willingly; we yteld reluc- 
tantly. A cheerful compliance with the 
requests of a friend is the sincerest 
po of friendship : the wisest and most 

ned of men have ever been’ the 

readiest to conform to the general sense 

of the comutunity in which they live: 

the harmony of social life is frequently: 
| P2 
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disturbed by the reluctance which men 

have to yield to each other. 

Let the King meet ia your looks 

A free and ready yielding to his wishes. WE. 

Among mankind so few there are 

Who will conform to philosophie fare. Daypen. 
To yteld is to give way to another, 


either with one’s will, judgment, or out- 
ward conduct: submission is the giving 
up of one's-self altogether ; it is the sub- 
stitution of another's will for one’s own. 
VMielding is partial; we may yield in 
one case or in one action though not in 
another: submtsston is general ; it in- 
cludes a system of conduct. 
That gieldingnest, whatever foundations it might 
lay to the disadvantage of posterity, was a specific 


to preserve us in peace in his own time. 
Lorp Hauirax. 


Christian people submit themeclves tu conform- 
able obsrrvances of the lawful and religious consti- 
tutions of their spisitual rulers. Waits. 


We yield when we do not resist; this 
may sometimes be the act of a superior : 
we submit only by adopting the mea- 
sures and conduct proposed to us; this 
is always the act of an inferior. Yeeld- 
tng may he ae by means more or 
less gentle, by enticing or insinuating 
arts, or by the force of argument; sud- 
mission is made only to power or posi- 
tive force: one ytelds after a struggle ; 
one submits without resistance: we 
yield to ourselves or others; we submtt 
to others only: it is a weakness to 
yteld either to the suggestions of others 
Or our own inclinations to do that which 
our judgments condemn ; it is a folly to 
submit to the caprice of any one where 
there is not a moral obligation : it is ob- 
stinacy not to ytedd when one's adver- 
sary has the advantage ; it is sinful not 
to submié to constituted authorities. 

There has been a long dispute for precedency be- 
tween the tragic and the heroic poets, Aristotle 
would have the latter yield the palm to the furmer, 


but Mr. vig barb and many others, would never rub- 
mit to thie decision, Apvison, 


COMPLIANT, YIELDING, SUBMI1S- 
SIVE, 


As epithets from the preceding verbs, 
serve to designate a propensity to the 
respective actions, which may be exces- 
sive or otherwise. A COMPLIANT 
temper conpiies with every wish of 
another good or bad; a YIELDING 
temper leans to vey opinion right or 
wrong; a SUBMISSIVE temper suod- 
mits to every demand, just or unjust. 


COMPOSF. 


A compliant person may want command 
of feeling ; a ytelding person may want 
fixedness of principle; a submissive 
person may want resolution: a too com- 
pliant disposition will be imposed upon 
by the selfish and unreasonable; a too 
ytelding disposition is most unfit for 
commanding; a too sudmisstve dispo- 
sition exposes a person to the exactions 
of tyranny. 

Be silent and complyiag; vou'll soon find 


Sir John without a medicine will be kind. 
HaRRisow. 


A peaceable temper supposes yieldiag and conde- 
ecending manners, Bain. 


When force and violence and hard necessity have 
brought the yoke of servitude upon a people's neck, 
religion will supply them with a patient and a sxd- 
missive spirit. FLErrwoop, 


TO COMPOSE, SETTLE. 


COMPOSE, from the Latin com- 
posut, perfect of compono to put. to- 
ee signifies to put in due order. 
SETTLE is a frequentative of sez. 

We compose that which has been dis- 
jointed and separated, by bringing it 
together again; we settle that which 
has been disturbed and put in motion, 
by making it rest: we compose our 
thoughts when they have been deranged 
and thrown into confusion; we settle 
our mind when it has been fluctuating 
and distracted by contending desires ; 
the mind must be composed before we 
can think justly; it must be settled 
before we can act consistently. 

Thy presence did each doubtful heart compose, 


Aud tactions wonder'd that they once arose. 
TICKELL 


Perhaps my reason may but ill defend 
My settled faith, my mind with age impair'd, 
SHENSTONE. 
Differences are composed where there 
is jarring and discord, it is effected by 
conciliation ; differences are settled when 
they are brought to a final arrangement 
by consultation or otherwise. In this 
manner a person may be said to compose 
himself, his thoughts, his dress, and the 
like; to settle matters, points, ques- 
tions, &c. Itisa good thing to com- 
differences between friends; it is 
not always easy to settde questions where 
either party is obstinate. 
differeuees ia the antion, cud Gnd tg it take uo odes 
and that the parliament were raising forces to dis 
tress such as had not complied with them, he thought 


it more for his majesty's service to retire to his own 
country, Liorp's Memorre. 


Lord Sunderland assured all people that the king 
was resolved to settle matters with tis parliament 
on any terma, Kogwrst, 


COMPOUND. 


COMPOSED, SEDATE. 


COMPOSED (wv. To compose) signi- 
fies the state or quality of being in 
order, or free from confusion or per- 
turbation; it is applied either to the 
mind, or to the air, manner, or carriage. 
SEDATE, in Latin sedatus, from sedo 
to settle, signifies properly the quality 
of being settled (vo. 7o compuse), 2. e. 
free from irregular motion, and is ap- 
plied either to the carriage or the 
temper. Composed is opposite to ruffled 
or hurried, and is a temporary state ; 
sedate is opposed to buoyant or volatile, 
and is a permanent habit of the mind 
or body. A person may be composed, 
or his carriage may be composed, in 
moments of excitement. Young people 
are rarely sedate. 

Upon her nearer approach to Hercules she stepped 


before the other lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular cumpused carriage. AppisoN. 


Let me asenciate with the serious night, 
And contemplation, her sedate compecr. Tromson. 


COMPOUND, COMPLEX. 


COMPOUND comes from the pre- 
sent of compono to compound, from the 
preterite of which, composut, is formed 
the verb compose (v. To compose). 
COMPLEX, v. sic iaieigs § 

The compound consists of similar and 
whole bodies put together; the complex 
consists of various parts linked to- 
gether: adhesion is sufficient to consti- 
tute a compound ; involution is requisite 
for the compler; we distinguish the 
whole that forms the compound; we 
2 ale the parts that form the com- 
plex: what is compound may consist 
only of two; what is complex consists 
always of several. Compound and com- 
plex are both commonly opposed to the 
simple; but the former may be opposed 
to the single, and the latter to the 
simple: words are compound, sentences 
are complex. 

Inasmuch as man is a compound and a mixture 
of flesh as well as spirit, the suul during its abode in 


the budy dues all things by the mediation of these 
passions, and inferior affections. Sours. 


With such perfection fram’d, 
Is this complex stupendous scheme of ming 
HOMSON. 


TO COMPOUND, COMPOSE. 


COMPOUND and COMPOSE, ». 


To compose. 
Compound is used in the physical 
sense only; compose in the proper or 
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the moral sense: words are compounded 
by making two or more into one; sen- 
tences are composed by putting words 
together so as to make sense: a medi- 
cine is compounded of many ingredients; 
society is composed of various classes. 


The simple beauties of nature, if they cannot be 
multiplied, may be compounded. Baruourst. 


The heathens, ignorant of the true source of moral 
evil, generally charged it on the obliquity of matter. 
This notion, as most others of theirs, is a composition 
of truth and error. Grove. 


COMPREHENSIVE, EXTENSIVE. 


COMPREHENSIVE, from compre- 
hend, in Latin comprehendo or com and 
prehendo to take, signifies the quality 
of putting up together or including. 
EXTENSIVE, from extend, in Latin 
extendo, or ex and tendo to stretch out, 
signifies the quality of reaching te a 
distance. 

Comprehenstve respects quantity, ex- 
tensive sis space: that is cumpre- 
hensive that comprehends much, that 
is extensive that extends into a wide 
field: a comprehenstve view of a subject 
includes all branches of it; an exten- 
stve view of a subject enters into minute 
details: the comprehensive is associated 
with the concise; the extensive with 
the diffuse: it requires a capacious 
mind to take a comprehensive survey 
of any subject; it is possible for a su- 
perficial thinker to enter very exten. 
sively into some parts, while he passes 
over others. Cumprehensive is em- 
ployed only with regard to intellectual 
objects; extenstve is used both in the 
proper or the improper sense: the sig- 
nification of a word is comprehensive, 
or the powers of the mind are compre- 
hensive: a plain is extensive, or a field 
of inquiry is extensive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is like- 


wise an elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is 
also honest, JonwaEon, 


The trade carried un by the Phenicians of Sidon 
and Tyre was more extensive and enterprising than 
that of any state in the ancient world. Rosgrrson. 


TO COMPRISE, COMPREHEND, EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN, INCLUDE. 


COMPRISE, through the French 
compris, participle of comprendre, comes 
from the same source as COMPRE- 
HEND (e. Comprehensive). EM- 
BRACE, v. To clasp. CONTAIN, in 
French contenir, Latin contineo, com- 

unded of con and teneo, signifies to 

old together within one place. IN- 
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CLUDE, in Latin includo, compounded 
of ss and cludo or claudo, signifies to 


shut in or within a given space. 
Comprise, compiaand, and embrace, 
have regard to the gate value, 
quantity, or extent; snclude, to the 
individual things which form the whole : 
contain, either to the gate or to 


_ the individual, being in fact a term of 
more ordinary application than any of 
the others. r, ise and contain are 


used either in the proper or the figura- 
tive sense; comprehend, embrace, and 
include, in the figurative sense only : 
a stock comprises a variety of articles ; 
a library comprises a variety of books; 
the whole is comprised within a small 
compass: rules comprehend a number 
of particulars ; laws c ehend a num- 
ber of cases; countries comprehend a 
certain number of districts or divisions ; 
terms comprehend a certain meaning: 
u discourse embraces a varicty of topics; 
a plan, project, scheme, or system, em- 

ea variety of objects: a house 
contains one, two, or more persons; a 
city containe a number of houses; a 
bouk contains much useful matter; a 
society contains very many individuals; 
it tncludes none but of a certain class ; 
or it includes some of every class. 


What, Egypt, do th 


rami comprise, 
What greatness in the 


igh raised folly lies? 
SEWELL. 


That particular scheme which comprehends the 
suclal virtues may give employment to tho most In- 
dustrious temper, aud flud a man tn business more 
than the most active station of life. Appr1s0N. 


The virtues of the several suils I sing, 
Mesesnas, now the needful suocour bring ; 
Not that my song in such a scanty space 
So large a subject fully can embrace. 


All a woman has to do In this world is contained 
within the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother. STEELS. 


The universal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included is, that xv man give any preference to 
himself. JOHNSON, 

It is here worthy of observation, that 
in the two last examples from Steele 
and Johnson the words comprehend and 
comprise would, according to established 
usage, have been more appropriate than 
contain and include. 


Darypen. 


TO CONCEAL, DISSEMBLE, DIS- 
GUISE. 


CONCEAL is compounded of con 
and ceal, in French celer, Latin celo. 
Hebrew cala to have privately. DIS- 
SEMBLE, in French dissimuler, com- 
pounded of dis and simulo or similis, 


CONCEAL... 


signifies to make a thing appear unlike 
dee it is.¢ DISGUISE. Pos French 

sgrutser, compoun privative 
dis or de and aes, in German sweiee, 
a manner or fashion, signifies to take a 
form opposite to the reality. 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
making known what we wish to keep 
secret; to dissemble and disguise sig- 
nify to conceal, by assuming some false 
appearance: we conceal facts; we die- 
semble feelings ; we disguise sentiments. 
Caution only is requisite in concealing ; 
it may be effected by simple silence: 
art and address must be employed in 
dissembling ; it mingles falsehood with 
all its proceedings: labour and cunning 
ure requisite in disguising; it has 
nothing but falsehood in all its move- 
ments. The concealer watches over 
himself that he may not be betrayed 
into any indiscreet communication ; the 
dissemoler has an eye to others so as to 
prevent them from discovering the state 
of his heart; disguise assumes alto- 
gether a different face from reality, and 
rests secure under this shelter’ it is 
sufficient to conceal from those who 
either cannot or will not see; it is ne- 
cessary to dissemble with those who can 
see without being shown; but it is 
necessary to dtsguise from those who 
are anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter- 
cepts their sight. 


She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm 7? the bud 
Feed on her dumask cheek. SHAKSPEARE. 


Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man. 
GonpsMITH, 


Good-breeding has made the tongue fulsify the 
heart, and act a part of continual restraint, while 
nature has | haa the eyes to herself, that she 
may not be disguised or misrepresented. STxxruz. 


TO CONCEAL, HIDE, SECRETE, 


CONCEAL, v. To conceal. HIDE, 
from the German hithen to guard 
against, and the old German hedan to 
cunceal, and the Greek cevOery to cover 
or put out of sight. SECRETE, in 
Latin secretus, participle of secerno, or 
se and cerno, to see or know by one’s 
self, signifies to ae in a place known 
ae to one’s self. 

oncealtng has simply the idea of not 
letting come to observation; Aiding 
that of putting under cover; secrehny 
that of setting at a distance or in unfre- 
quented places: whatever is not seen is 
concealed: but whatever is hidden or 
secreted is intentionally put out of sight. 


CONCEALMENT. 


a n conceale himself behind a 
e; he Atdes his treasures in the 
earth; he secretes what he has stolen 
under his cloak. Conceai is more 
general than either htde or secrete: all 
things are concealed which are hidden or 
secreted, but they are not always Atdden 
or secreted when they are concealed: 
both mental and corporeal objects are 
concealed ; corporeal objects mostly and 
sometimes mental ones are hi ; 
corporeal objects only are secreted ; we 
conceal in the mind whatever we do not 
make known: that is Atdden which 
may not be discovered or cannot be dis- 
cerned ; that is secreted which may not 
be seen. Facts are concealed, truths 
are hidden, goods are secreted. Chil- 
dren should never attempt to conceal 
from their parents or teachers any error 
they have committed, when called upon 
for an acknowledgment; we are told 
in Scripture, for our consolation, that 
nothing is Aidden which shall not be 
revealed ; people seldom wish to secrete 
any thing but with the intention of con- 
cealing it from those who have a right 
to demand it back. 
Be secret and discreet ; 
Are lost when not corce 
Yet to be secret makes not sin the less, 
Tis only Aidden from the vulgar view. Daypen, 


The whole thing is too manifest to admit of any 
doubt in any man how long this thing has been 
working; how many tricks have been played with 
the Dean’s (Swift's) papers; how they were secrcted 
from time to time. Porg. 


Love's fairy favours 
a. Dayorn, 


CONCEALMENT, SECRECY. 


CONCEALMENT (v. To conceal) 
*is itself an action; SECRECY, from 
secret, is the quality of an action: con- 
cealment may respect the state of things; 
secrecy the conduct of persons ; things 
may be concealed so as to be known to 
no one; but secrecy supposes some per- 
son to whom the thing concealed is 
known, Concealment has to do with 
what concerns others; secrecy with 
that which concerns ourselves: what is 
concealed is kept from the observation 
‘of others ; what is secres is known only 
to ourselves> there may frequently be 
concealment without secrecy, although 
there cannot be secrecy without con- 
cealment concealment is frequently 
practised to the detriment of others; 
secrecy is always adopted for our own 
advantage or gratification: conceulment 
is essential in the commission of crimes; 
secrery in the execution of schemes : 
niany crimes are committed with im- 
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punity whea the perpetrators are pro 
pores by concealment ; the best con- 
certed plans are often frustrated for 
want of observing secrecy. 


One instance of Divine wisdom is so illustrious 
that | cannot it over without nutios; that is, 
the cuncealment under which Providence has placed 
the future events of our life on earth. Beare 


Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight, 
So shall you soon repair your present evil plight. 
PENSE, 


CONCEIT, FANCY. 


CONCEIT comes immediately from 
the Latin conceptus, participle of con- 
cipio to conceive or form in the mind 
FANCY, in French phantasie, Latin 
phantasita, Greek gavracm, from ¢ay- 
rafjw to make appear, and ¢aiww to 
appear. 

hese terms equally express the 
working of the imagination in its dis- 
torted state; but concert denotes a 
much greater degree of distortion than 
Jancy : our concetts are preposterous ; 
what we fancy is unreal, er only appa- 
rent. Concert applies only to internal 
objects ; it is mental in the operation 
and the result ; it is a species of inven- 
tion: fancy is applied to external ob- 
jects, or whatever acts on the senses: 
nervous people are subject to strange 
conceits ; timid people fancy they hear 
sounds, or see objects in the dark which 
awaken terror. Those who are apt to 
concett oftener conceit that which is 
painful than otherwise; comcerting 
either that they are always in danger 
of dying, or that all the world is their 
enemy. There are however insane 
people who conceit themselves to be 
kings and queens: and some indeed 
who are not called insane, who concert 
themselves very learned whilst they 
know nothing, or very wise and clever 
while they are exposing themselves to 
perpetual ridicule for their folly, or very 
handsome while the world calls them 
plain, or very peaceable while they are 
elways quarrelling with their neigh- 
bours, or very humble whilst they are 
tenaciously stickling for their own: it 
would be well if such concetés afforded 
a harmless pleasure to their authors, 
but unfortunately they only render them 
more offensive and disgusting than they 
would otherwise i Those ra aha 
apt to fancy never fancy an ing 
ae pecduediod they ap Aes that 
things are too long or too short, too 
thick or too thin, too cold or too hot, 
with a thousand other fancies equally 


CONCEIVE. 


trivial in their nature; thereby proving 
that the slightest aberration of the 
mind is a serious evil, and productive 
of evil. 

Desponding frar, of feeble fancies full, 


Weak aud unmanily, loosens every power. 
Tuomsowm, 
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Some have been wounded with conceit, 
And died of mere opinion strait. 


When taken in reference to intellec- 
tual objects, conceit is always in a bad 
sense; but fancy may be employed in 
@ good sense. 


Nothing can be more plainly impossible than for 
aman “ to be profitable to God,” and consequently 
nothing can be more absurd than fora man to che- 
rish so irrational a concett. Appison. 


My friend, Sir Roger de Coverly, told me t'other 
day, that he had been reading my pauper upon West- 
minster Abbey, in which, says he, there ure a great 
niany ingenious fancies. ADDIWoN. 


BurTienr. 


TO CONCEIVE, UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 


CONCEIVE, in French concevoir, 
Latin conctpio, compounded of con and 
capio, signifies to take or put together 
in the mind. UNDERSTAND sig- 
nifies to stand under or near to the 
mind. COMPREHEND, in Latin 
comprehendo, compounded of com and 
prehonde, signifies to seize or embrace 
within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual 
operations of furming ideas, that is, 
ideas of the complex kind in distinction 
from the simple ideas formed by the act 
of perception. Conception is the sim- 
plest operation of the three; when we 
concetve we may have but one idea, 
when we understand or comprehend we 
have all the ideas which the subject is 
capable of presenting. We cannot un- 
derstand or comprehend without con- 
ceiving; but we may often concezve 
that which we neither understand nor 
comprehend. That which we cannot 
concetve is to us nothing ; but the con- 
ception of it gives it an existence, at 
least in our minds; but understanding 
and comprehending is not essential to 
the belief of a thing’s existence. So 
long as we have reasons sufficient to 
conceive a thing as possible or probable, 
it is not necessary either to understand 


or comprehend them in order to au- 


thorize our belief. The mysteries of our . 


holy religion are objects of conception, 
but not of comprehension. We conceive 
that a thing may be done without un- 
derstanding how itis done ; we concetve 
that a thing may exist without compre- 


CONCEPTION. 


hending the nature of its existenes. 
We conceive clearly, understand fully, 
comprehend minutely. 

Whatever they cannot immediately coeceive they 
consider as too high to be reached, or too extensive 
to be comprehended. Jowmson. 

Concetving is a species of invention ; 
it is the fruit of the mind's operation 
within itself. Understanding and com- 
prehension are employed solely on ex- 
ternal objects; we understand and 
comprehend that which actually exists 
before us, and presents itself to our 
observation. Conceiving is the office 
of the imagination, as well as the judg- 
ment; understanding and comprehen- 
ston are the office of the reasoning 
faculties exclusively. 

Conceive the front of a torrent of fire ten miles in 
breadth, and heaped up to an enormous height, 


rolling down the mountain, and pouring its flame 
into the ocean. Brypons. 


Swift pays no court to the passions; he excites 
neither surprise, nor admiration; he always under- 
stands himself, and his readers always «naderstand 


him, JOBROON, 
Our finite knowh-dge cannot comprehend 
The principles of an unbounded sway. Swigxey. 


Concetving is employed with regard 
to matters of taste, to arrangements, 
designs, and projects; understanding 
is employed on familiar objects which 
present themselves in the ordinary dis- 
course and business of men; compre- 
hending respects principles, lessons, and 
speculative Uaowledse in general. The 
artist concetves a design, and he who 
will execute it must understand it; the 
poet conceives that which is grand and 
sublime, and he who will enjoy the 
perusal of his conceptions must have 
refinement of mind, and capacity to 
comprehend the grand and_ sublime. 
The builder conceives plans, the scholar 
understands languages, the metaphy- 
sician attempts to explain many things 
which are not to be comprehended. 
Deep malice thence conceiving, and disdain, 

Soou as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendli:-st to sleep and silence, he resolved 


With all his legions tu dislodge, and leave 
Unworshipp'd. 


He had a dry way of stripping declamations to 
search for facts, and would assert that fine words 
were nut meant to be understoud. CuMmBERLAND. 


“ There is no end of his greatness.” The most 
exalted creature he has made is only capable of 
adoring it, none but himself can comprehend it. | 

ApDrison. 


MILTON 


CONCEPTION, NOTION. 


CONCEPTION, from conceive, (v. 
To concetve), signifies the thing con- 
ceived NOTION, in French notion, 


CONCERT. 


Latin notio, from notus the teabrri ea 
of mosco, to know, signifies the thing 
known. 

Conception is the mind's own work, 
what it pictures to itself from the exer- 
cise of its own powets; notion is the 
representation of objects as they are 
drawn from observation. Conceptions 
are the fruit of the understanding and 
imagination ; notions are the result of 
experience and information. Concep- 
ttons are formed; notions are enter- 
tained. Conceptions are either grand 
or mean, gross or sublime, either clear 
or indistinct, crude or distinct; modtons 
are either true or false, just or absurd. 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
men's conceptions; the extension of 
knowledge serves to correct and refine 
their notions. 

It isnatural for the imaginations of men who lead 
their lives in too solitary a manner to prey upon 
themselves, and form from their own conceptions 


beings and things which have no place in nature. 
SrTxKe. 


The story of Telemachus is formed allogether in 
the spirit of Homer, and will give an unlearned 
reader a xoliva of that great poet's manner of writing. 

Appison. 
Some heathen philosophers had an 
indistinct conception of the Deity, whose 
attributes and character are unfolded to 
us in his revelation: the ignorant have 
often false motions of their duty and 
obligations to their superiors. The un- 
enliglitened express their gross and 
crude conceptions of a Superior Being 
by some material and visible object: 
the vulgar notion of ghosts and spirits 
is not entirely banished from the most 
cultivated parts of England. 
. Words signify not immediately and primely things 


themselves, but the conceplions of the mind con- 
cerning things. Sours. 


Considering that the ‘ee of the other world 
is to be the happiness of the whole man, who can 
question but there is an infinite variety in those 
pleasures we are speaking of? Revelation, likewise, 
very much confirms this notion under the different 
views it gives us of our future happiness. App1son. 


TO CONCERT, CONTRIVE, MANAGE. 


CONCERT is either a variation of 
consort a companion, or from the Latin 
concerto to debate together. CON- 
TRIVE, from contrivt perfect of con- 
tero to bruise together, signifies to 
pound or put together in the mind so 
as to form a composition. MANAGE, 
in French ménager, compounded of the 
Latin manus and ago, signifies to lead 
by the hand. 

There is a secret understanding in 
concerting ; invention in contriving ; 


CONCILIATE. aly 
execution in managing. There is mostly 
contrivance and man eni in con- 
certing ; but there is not always con 
certing in conirtvance or management. 
Measures are concerted; schemes are 
contrived ; affairs are manuged. Two 
parties at least are requisite in concert- 
ing, one is sufficient for contriving and 
managing. Concerting is always em- 
ployed in all secret transactions; con- 
trivance and management are used 
indifferently. Robbers who have deter- 
mined on any scheme of plunder concert 
together the means of carrying their 
project into execution; they contrive 
various devices to elude the vigilance 
of the police; they manage everythin 
in the Sark. Those who are debarrec 
the opportunity of seeing each other 
unrestrainedly, concert measures for 
Meeting privately. The ingenuity of a 
person is frequently displayed in the 
contrivances by which he strives to help 
himself out of his troubles. Whenever 
there are many parties interested in a 
concern, it is never so well managed as 
when it is in the hands of one individual 
suitably qualified. 

Modern statesmen are concerting schemes and 
evgaged in the depth of polities, at the time when 


their forefathers were laid down quietly to rest, and 


had nothing in their heads but dreams. STecie. 


When Cesar was one of the masters of the mint, 
he placed the figure of an elephant upon the reverse 
of the public money; the word Cosar signifying au 
elephant iu the Punic language. This was artfully 
contrived by Ceesur; because it was not lawful for a 
private man to stamp his owu figure upun the coin 
of the commonwealth, Apnison 


It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if [ 
may use that phrase, to manage our actions to the 
best advantage, ApopisoN, 


TO CONCILIATE, RECONCILE. 


CONCILIATE, in Latin conciliatus, 
participle of conctlho: and RECON- 
CILE, in Latin reconcilo, both come 
from conctlum a council, denoting 
unity and harmony. 

Conctliate and reconcile are both em- 
ployed in the sense of uniting men’s 
affections, but under different circum- 
stances. The concitlator gets the good- 
will and affections for himself; the 
reconciler unites the affections of two 
persons to each other. The conctltator 
may either ages new affections, or regain 
those which are lost; the reconctler 
always either renews affections which 
have been once lost, or fixes them where 
they ought to be fixed. The best means 
of concihating esteem is by reconciling 
all that are at variance. .Concilinte 
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mostly employed for men in public 
stations; reconcile is tly em- 
ployed for those in public or private 
stations. Men in power have some- 
times the ha unity of concilt- 
ating the will of those who are 
most averse to their authority, and thus 
reconciling them to measures which 
would otherwise be odious. Kindness 
and condescension serve to concihkate , 
a friendly influence, or a well-timed 
exercise of authority, is often success- 
fully exerted in reconciling. 

The cher may enforce his doctrines in the 
style of authority, for it is his profession to summon 
mankind to their duty; but an uncommissioned in- 


structor will study to conciliate whilst he attempts 
to correct. CumBERLAND. 


He (Hammond) not only attained his purpose of 
uniting distant epg to each other, but, contrary 
to the usual fate of reconcilers, gained them to 
himeelf. FE. 


Conciliate is mostly employed in 
the sense of bringing persons into 
unison with each other who have been 
at variance ; but reconcile may be em- 
ployed to denote the bringing a person 
into unison or acquiescence with that 
which would be naturally disagreeable. 


It must be confessed a happy attachment which 
can reconcile the Laplander to his freezing snows, 
and the African to his scorching sun, CumpraLanp, 


CONCLUSION, INFERENCE, DEDUC- 
TION. 


CONCLUSION, from conclude, sig- 
nifies the windin a all arguments 
and reasoning. SN ERENCE, from 
infer, in Latin infero, signifies what is 
brought in. DEDUCTION, from de- 
duct, in Latin deductus, and deduco to 

«bring out, signifies the bringing or 
drawing one thing from another. 

A conclusion is full and decisive ; an 
inference is partial and indecisive: a 
coneluston leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation; it puts a stop to all 
farther reasoning: inferences are special 
conclusions from particular circum- 
stances; they serve as links in the 
chain of reasoning. Concluston in the 
technical sense is the concluding pro- 
position of a syllogism, drawn from the 
two others, which are called the premises. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclusion, 


it is yet unjust and mistaken in the method of in- 
ference, GLANVILLE. 


Conclustone are drawn from real 
facts; inferences are drawn from the 
appearanoes of things ; deductsons only 
ftom arguments or assertions. Con- 


CONCLUSIVE. 


clusions are practical; inferences ratio- 
cinative; deductions are final. We 
conclude from a person's conduct og 
declarations what he intends to do, or 
leave undone; we infer from the ap- 
pearance of the cljuds, or the thickness 
of the atmosphere, that there will be a 
heavy fall of rain, or snow; we deduce 
from a combination of facts, inferences, 
and assertions, thata story is fabricated. 
Hasty conclusions betray a want of 
judgment, or of firmness of mind: con- 
trary inferences are frequently drawn 
from the same circumstances to serve 
the purposes of party, and support a 
favourite position; the deductions in 
such cases are not unfrequently true 
when the tnferences are false. 


He praises wine, and we conclude from thence 
He lik’d his glass, on his own evidence. App1son. 


You might, from the single peuple departed, make 
some useful inferences or guesses how many there 
are left unmarried. ELE. 


There isa consequence which seems very naturally 
deducible from the foregoing considerations. If the 
scale of being rises oy such a regular progress so 
high as man, we may, by a parity of reasun, sup 
that it still proceeds gradually through those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him. ADDISON, 


CONCLUSIVE, DECISIVE, 


ING. 
CONCLUSIVE applies either to 


ractical or argumentative matters; 

ECISIVE to what is practical only ; 
CONVINCING to what is argumen- 
tative only. It is necessary to be con- 
clusive when we deliberate, and dect- 
sive when we command. What is con- 
clusive puts an end to all discussion, 
and determines the judgment: what is 
decisive puts an end to all wavering, 
and determines the will. Negotiators 
have sometimes an interest in not speak- 
ing conclusively ; commanders can never 
retain their authority without speakin 
decisively. Conclusive when comp 
to convincing is general; the latter is 
particular: an argument is convincing, 
a chain of reasoning conclustve. There 
may be much that is convincing, where 
there is nothing conclusive: a proof 
may be convincing of o particular cir- 
cumstance; but conclusive evidence 
will bear upon the main question. 

I will not disguise that Dr. Bentley, whose criti- 
ciam is so conclusive for the forgery of those trage- 


dies quoted by Piutarch, is of opinion ‘* Thespis him- 
self published nothing in writing.” Cumpxrtanp 
Is it not somewhat singular that sane Uaeeeeteds 
without any palliation, this prcioce (to his Satire on 
Women) so bluntly decisive in favour of ie at 
the me d, i the same collection of er works Wa He 
contains m angry oomy 
Thoughts ? ; Cases 


CONVINC- 


CONDITION. 
That religion is eesential to the welfare of wan, 
seams Eevee of, ee Beet cemeeceny Mees 


CONCORD, HARMOVY. 


CONCORD, in French concorde, 
Latin concordia, from con and cors, 
ie the same heart and mind. 
H ONY, in French sarmonie, 
Latin Aarmonia, Greek appoma from 
apw to fit or suit, signifies the state of 
fitting or suiting. 

The idea of union is common to both 
these terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances. Concord is generally em- 
ployed for the union of wills and affec- 
tions; harmony respects the aptitude 
of minds to coalesce. There may be 
concord without harmony, and harmony 
without concord. Persons may live in 
concord who are at a distance from each 
other ; but harmony is mostly employed 
for those who are in close connexion, and 
obliged to co-operate. Concord should 
never be broken by relations under any 
circumstances; harmony is indispen- 
sable in all members of a family that 
dwell together. Interest will some- 
times stand in the way of brotherly 
concord; a love of rule, and a dog- 
matical temper, will sometimes disturb 
the harmony ot a family. 

Kind concord, heavenly born! whose blissful reign 


Holds this vast fone in one surrounding chain; 
Soul of the world | TICKEL, 


In us both one soul, 
Harmony to behold in wedded puir | 
More grateful than harmonious sounds to the ear. 
MILTON. 

These terms are both applied to 
music, the one in a particular, the other 
m a general sense: there is concord 
between two or more single sounds, and 
harmony in any number or aggregate 
of sounds. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, villanies, and spoils. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
sounds. Watts. 


Harmony may be used in the sense 
of adaptation to things generally. 
The harmony of things 


As wel) as that of sounds, from discord springs. 
LeNHAM. 
If we consider the world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our use; but 
if we consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, 
one would be apt to conclude it was made for our 
pleasure. App1isoN. 


CONDITION, STATION. 


CONDITION, in French condition, 
Latin condttio, from condo to build or 
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form, signifies properly the thing formed ; 
and in an extended sense, the manner 
and circumstances under which a thin 
is formed. STATION, in Fren 
station, Latin statto, from efo to stand, 
signifies a standing place or point. | 

Condition has most relation to cir- 
cumstances, education, birth, and the 
like; station refers rather to the rank, 
occupation, or mode of life which is 
marked out. Riches suddenly acquired 
are calculated to make a man forget his 
original condition, and to render him 
negligent of the duties of his station. 
The condition of men in reality is often 
so different from what it appears, that 
it is extremely difficult to form an esti- 
mate of what they are, or what they 
have been. It is the folly of the present 
day, that every man is unwilling to keep 
the stution which has been assigned to 
him by Providence: the rage for equa- 
lity destroys every just distinction in 
society ; the low aspire to be, in ap- 
pearance at least, equal with their 
superiors ; and those in elevated sta- 
trons do not hesitate to put themselves 
on a level with their inferiors. 


The common charge against those who rise above 
their original condiliun is that of pride. Jomnson. 


The last day will assign to every one a station 
suitable to the dignity of his character. ADDISON. 


TO CONDUCE, CONTRIBUTE. 


CONDUCE, Latin conduco, com- 
tty of con and duco, signifies to 

ring together for one end. CON- 
TRIBUTE, in Latin contributus, par- 
a ae of contribuo, compounded of cors 
and tribuo, signifies to bestow for the 
same end. 

To conduce signifies to serve the full 
purpose; to contribute signifies only to 
serve a secondary purpose: the for- 
mer is always taken in a good sense, 
the latter in a bad or good sense. Ex- 
ercise conduces to the health; it con- 
tributes to give vigour to the frame. 
Nothing conduces more to the well- 
being of any community than a spirit of 
subordination among all ranks and 
classes, A want of firmness and vigi- 
lance in the government or magistrates 
contributes greatly to the spread of dis- 
affection and rebellion. Schemes of 
ambition never conduce to tranquillity 
of mind. A single failure may con- 
tribute sometimes to involve a person 


in perpetual trouble. 


It is to be allowed that doing all houour to the 
superiority of heroes above the rest of mankind, must 
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needs conduce to the glory and advantage of a na- 
tion. Seex18. 


The tree choice of our diet, and our companions at 
it, seems to consist in that which custribules most to 
eheerfulness and refreshment. FuLbgr. 


TO CONDUCT, MANAGE, DIRECT. 


CONDUCT, in Latin conductus, 
ticiple of conduco, signifies to lead in 
some particular manner or for some 

ial purpose. To MANAGE (e. 
are, Charge). To DIRECT, in Latin 
directus, participle of dirtgo or dt apart, 
and rego to rule, signifies to regulate 
distinctly or put each in its right place. 

Conducting requires most wisdom 
and knowledge ; managing most action ; 
direction most authority. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to him; a 
steward manages the mercantile con- 
cerns for his employer; a superintendent 
directs the movements of all the subor- 
dinate agents. Conducting is always 
applied to affairs of the first importance : 
management is a term of familiar use to 
characterize a familiar employment: 
direction makes up in authority what it 
wants in importance; it falls but little 
short of the word conduct. A conductor 
conceives, plans, arranges and disposes ; 
a manager acts or executes; a dtrector 
commands. 


If he did not entire! 


project the union and re- 
gency, pone will deny 


im to have been the chief 
Conductur in both. ADDISON. 


A skilful manager of the rabble, sv long as they 
have but ears to hear, need never inquire whether 
they have understauding. Sovra. 


Himeelf stood director over them, with nodding or 
stamping, showing he did like or mislike those 
things he did not understand. Sypney. 


It is necessary to conduct with wls- 
dom ; to manage with diligence, atten- 
tion, and skill; to direct with prompti- 
tude, precision, and clearness. A minis- 
ter of state requires peculiar talents to 
conduct with success the various and 
complicated concerns which are con- 
nected with his office: he must exercise 
much skill in managing the various 
characters and clashing interests with 
which he becomes connected: and pos- 
sess much influence to direct the mul- 
tiplied operations by which the grand 
machine of government is kept in mo- 
tion. When a general undertakes to 
conduct a campaign, he will intrust the 

ement of minor concerns to per- 
sons on whom he can rely; but he will 
direct in person whatever is likely to 
have any serious influence on his 
SUCOUSS, 


* 


CONFER. 


The of men in the 
te 


general purposes of 
their lives, I mean with relation 


conduct 
this life only, end 
in gaining either the affection or esteem of those with 
whom they converse. KELE, 


Good delivery is a graceful management of the 
voice, countenance, and gesture. Sreu.3. 


I have sometimes amused myself with considerin 
the several methods of managing a debate, whic 
have obtained in the world. Appisun, 


To direct a wanderer in the right way is to light 
apother man's candle by one's own, which loses 
none of its light by what the other gains. Gnoyx. 


CONFEDERATE, ACCOMPLICE. 


CONFEDERATE (v. Ally) and 
ACCOMPLICE (v. Abettor) both im- 
ply a partner in some proceeding, but 
they differ as to the nature of the pro- 
ceeding: in the former case it may be 
lawful or unlawful; in the latter un- 
lawful only. In this latter sense a con- 
Jederate is a partner in a plot or secret 
association : an accomplice is a partner 
in some active violation of the laws. 
Guy Fawkes retained hia resolution, tall 
the last extremity, not to reveal the 
names of his confederates: it is the 
common refuge of all robbers and des- 
perate characters to betray their accom- 
plices in order to screen themselves 
from punishment. . 


When the Ear! was executed, it being thought ne- 
cessary that some punishment should be inficted 
on those who were his confederates, the Lord Keeper 


wus in a special commission with others. Campen. 


Now march the bold confed'rates through the plain, 
Well hore’d, well clad, a rich and shining train. 
Drypsxn. 


It i not improbable that the Lady Mason (the 
grandmother of Savage) might per-uade or com] 
his mother to desist, or perhaps she could not easily 
find accomplices wicked enough to concur in so cruel 
an action as that of banishing him to the American 
plantations. JOHNSON, 


TO CONFER, BESTOW. 


CONFER, m French conférer, Latin 
confero, compounded of con and fero, 
signifies to bring something towards a 
person, or place it upon him. BE- 
STOW is compounded of be and stow, 
which, like the vulgar word sfoke, comes 
from the German stauen and stauchen, 
and is an onomatopeia, or representa- 
tive of the action intended to be ex 
pressed, namely, that of disposing in a 
place. Con/ferring isan act of autho- 
rity ; bestoworng that of charity or gene- 
rosity. Princes and men in power con- 
Jer; people in a private station bestow. 
Honours, dignities, privileges, and rank, 
are the things conferred ; favours, kind- 
nesses, and pecuniary relief, are the 


CONFIDENT. 


things bestowed. Merit, favour, inte- 
rest, caprice, or intrigue, gives rise to 
conferring ; necessity, solicitation, and 
private affection, lead to bestowing. 


The conferring this honour upon him would in- 
ervese cae he had, ee CLaREnpon, 


You always exceed expectations, as if yours was 
gut your owa, but to destow on wanting att 
IRVDEN. 


In the moral application what is con- 
Jerred or bestowed is presumed to be de- 
served: but with the distinction that 


the one is gratuitous, the other invo- 
luntary. 


On him coafer the poet's sacred vame, 
W hose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 
Apnison, 


Tt sometimes happens, that even enemies and en- 
vious persons bestow the sincerest marks of esteem 
when they least design it. Stxs.7, 


TO CONFIDE, TRUST. 


CONFIDE, in Latin conjfido (or 
cum with, and /fido to trust), signi- 
fying to be united by trust with ano- 
ther, is to TRUST (v. Belief) as the 
species to the genus: we always trust 
when we confide, but not vice versd. 
Confidence is an extraordinary trust, 
but érust is always ordinary unless the 
term be otherwise qualified. Con/i- 
dence involves communication of a 
man’s mind to another, but frusé¢ is con- 
fined to matters of action. 

He was high in confidence with Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, aud was the foreign ambassador in whom the 
tuinister, next to his bruther, most confided. Cuxk. 


Kings in ancient times were wont to put great 
trust in eunuchs. Bacon. 


Confidence may be sometimes limited 
im its application, as confidence in the 
integrity or secrecy of a man; but 
trust is in its signification limited to 
matters of personal interest. A breach 
of trust evinces a want of that common 
principle which keeps human society 
together; but,a breach of con/idence 
betrays a more than ordinary share of 
baseness and depravity. 


Men live and 
A confidence 


r but in mutual frusé, 
oue another's truth. SouTHERN, 


Hence, credit 
And public trust *twixt man and mun are yoke 
ows. 


CONFIDENT, DOGMATICAL, POSI- 
TIVE. 


CONFIDENT, from confide (v. To 
confide), marks the temper of confiding 
in one's self£ DOGMATICAL, from 


& maxim or assertion, signifies 


CONFIDENT. 


the temper of dealing in unqualified 
assertions. POSITIVE, in Latin po 
eee from postius, signifies fixed to 
@ point. 

e two first of these words denote an 
habitual or permanent state of mind; 
the latter either a partial or an habi- 
tual temper. There is much of con/i- 
dence in dogmatism and posttivtty, but 
it expresses more than either. Conji- 
dence implies a gencral reliance on one's 
abilities in whatever we undertake; 
dogmatism implies a reliance on the 
truth of our opinions; positivity a reli- 
ance on the truth of our assertions. A 
confident man is always ready to act, as 
he is sure of succeeding ; a dogmattcal 
man is always ready to speak, as he is 
sure of being heard ; a positive man is 
determined to maintain what he has 
asserted, as he is convinced that he has 
made no mistake. Cun/idence js opposed 
to diffidence ; dogmatism to scepticism ; 
positivity to hesitation. A confident 
man mostly fails for want of using the 
necessary means to ensure success; a 
dogmatical man is mostly in error, 
because he substitutes his own partial 
opinions for such as are established; a 
positive man is mostly deceived, be- 
cause he trusts more to his own senses 
and memory than he ought. Self- 
knowledge is the most effectual cure for 
self-confidence ; an acquaintance with 
men and things tends to lessen dag- 
matism ; the experience of having been 
deceived one's self, and the observation 
that others are perpetually liable to be 
deceived, ought to check the folly of 
being postdive as to any event or circum- 
stance that is past. Confidence is 
oftener ex pressed by actions than words ; 
dogmatism and postitvity always by 
words: the former denotes only the 
temper of the speaker, but the latter 
may influence the temper of others; a 
positive assertion may not only denote 
the state of the person's mind who makes 
it, but also may serve to make another 
posttive. 

People forget how little it is that they know and 


how much less it is that they cau do, when they grow 
comfident upon uny present state of things. Svourn. 


If you are neither dogmatica!, nor show either 
by your words or your actions that you are full of 
yourself, all will the more heartily rejoice at your 
victory, Buper... 


He was positive and fixed against the exclusion, 
which was in a great measure imputed to his ma- 
nagement, and that he wrought the Ring. "p to it. 

Sin W. Tempus 
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CONFINEMENT, IMPRISONMENT, 
CAPTIVITY. 


CONFINEMENT, v. To bound, ls- 
mit. IMPRISONMENT, compound- 
ed of sm and prteon, French prison, 
from pris participle of re, Latin 
prehendo to take, signifies the act ur 
state of being taken o- faid hold of. 
CAPTIVITY, in French captivité, 
Latin captivitas, from capio to take, 
signifies likewise the state of being, or 
being kept in possession by another. 

Confinement is the generic, the other 
two are specific terms. Confinement and 
smprisonment both imply the abridge- 
ment of one's personal freedom, but the 
former specifies no cause, which the 
latter does. We may be confined in a 
room by ill health, or confined in any 
place by way of punishment; but we 
are never tmprtsoned but in some spe- 
cific place appointed for the con/ine- 
ment of offenders, and always on some 
supposed offence. We are ene by 
the rights of war, when we fall into the 
hands of theenemy. Confinement does 
not specify the degree or manner as the 
other terms do; it may even extend to 
the restricting the body of its free 
movements; while tmprtsonment sim- 
ply conjines the person within a certain 
extent of ground, or the walls of a 
prison; and capiivity leaves a person 
at liberty to range within a whole coun- 
try or district. 

Conjinement of any kind is d¥eadful: let your 
imagiuation acquaint you with what I have not woids 
to express, aud conceive, if possible, the horrors of 
tmprisunment, uttonded with reproach aud igno- 
miny, JOHNSON, 

Confinement is so general a term as 
to be applied.to animals and even inani- 
mate objects; smprisonment and cap- 
tivity are applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, but they admit of a 
figurative application. Pvuor stray ani- 
mals, which are found trespassing on un- 
lawful ground, are doomed to a wretched 
enero rendered still more hard 
and intolerable by the want of food: 
the confinement of plants within too 
narrow a space will stop their growth for 
want of air. There is many a poor cap- 
tive in a cage who, like Sterne’s starliny, 
would say, if it could, * I want to get out." 


But now my sorrows, long with pain supprest, 
Burst indy ovafinonlant with impotuons ay 
oune. 

For life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Nove bones or to dismiss iteelf;” 
ln that each man, in his own hand, bears 
_- ee to cancel his captivity: 

at 


do think it cowardly and vile. Ssaxsrrans. 


CONFIRM. 


TO CONFIRM, TO CORROBORATE. 


To CON FIRM, in Latin confirmo, o 
con and firmo, signifies to make firm in 
a special manner. CORROBORATE, 
from robur strength, signifies to give 
additional stren ath. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances ; confirm is used geverally, 
corroborate only in particular instancés. 
What confirms serves to confirm the 
mind; what corroborates gives weight 
to the thing. An opinion or astory is 
confirmed; an evidence or the repre- 
sentation of a person is corroborated 
What confirms removes all doubt ; what 
corroborates only gives more strength 
than the thing had before. When the 
truth of a thing is confirmed, nothing 
more is necessary : the testimony of a 
person may be so little credited that it 
may want much corroboration. — 


There is an Abyssinian here who knew Mr. Bruce 
at Gondar. I have examined him, and he corjirms 
Mr. Bruce's account. Siz W. Jonas. 


The secrecy of this conference very much favours 
my conjecture, that Augustus made an attempt to 
dissuade Tiberius from holding on the empire; and 
the length of time it took up cerruborates the pro- 
bability of that conjecture. CumMBERLAND. 


TO CONFIRM, ESTABLISH. 


CONFIRM, v. To confirm, corrobo- 
rate. ESTABLISH, from the word 
stable, signifies to make stable or able 
to stand. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these as to the former terms, but 
with a different application: to confirm 
is applied to what is partial, if not tem- 
porary ; to establish to that which is 
permanent and of importance, as to 
confirm a report, to establish a reputa- 
tion, to confirm a treaty or alliance, to 
establish a trade or a government. 
Rous'd With the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th’ illusions of his fear 
Had given this falee alarm, but straight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears, is Se 


The rights of ambassadors are established by the 
Jaws of nations. BLACKsToNz, 


So in respect to the mind and its ope- 
saan a belief, opinion, suspicion, or 
resolution is confirmed ; principles, faith, 
hopes, &c. are estableshed. 


Are to the jeal Trifles, light as air, 
tot ous, aes ag alruug 

As proofs of Holy W. SMAKSPEARE. 

The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays 
her eggs and dies: but a man can never have taker 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time te 
subdue his passions, or establish his soul io virtue. 
and come up to the perfection of his nature, before 
he is hurried off the stage. App BORG 


CONFLICT. 


CONFLICT, COMBAT, CONTEST. 


nine ot 6 in Latin aa age 
participle of confago, compounded o 
con and fiigo, in k gdc:yw, Molic for 
¢As8w to flip or strike, signifies to strike 
against each other. COMBAT, oe. 
Battle. CONTEST, in French con- 
tester, Latin comtesior, compounded of 
con and testor, signifies to call or set 
witness against witness. 

A striving for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signification of 
these terms, which is varied in the 
manner and spirit of the action. <A 
confitct has more of violence in it than 
a combat; and a combat than a contest. 
A conflict supposes a violent collision, 
a meeting of force against force; a 
combat supposes a contending together 
in fighting or battle. A conflict may 
be the unpremeditated meeting of one 
or more persons in a violent or hostile 
Manner ; a combat is frequently a con- 
certed engagement between two or 
more particular individuals, as a sudden 
and vidgget conjlict ensued upon their 
coming up; they engaged in single 
combat. 





It is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict 1 unawares have kill'd. 
SHAKsPEARR. 


Elsewhere he saw, where Troilus defied 
Achilles, and unequal combat tried. 


Conflict is applied to whatever comes 
in violent collision, whether animate or 
inanimate, as the con/fitcts of wild beasts 
or of the elements ; combat is applied to 
animals as well as men, particularly 

here there is a trial of skill or strength, 
the combats of the gladiators either 
with one another or with beasts; con- 
test is applied only to men. 
Arms on armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible disoord, and the madding wheels 


Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict. MixtTow. 


Constantine the Great is said to have first pro- 
hibited the coméats of gladiators in the East, 
CuamBenrs, 


While the business of government should be car- 
rying on, the question is, what men have the power 
to exercise or that function of it. Whilst this 
contest continues, all manner of abuses remain un- 
punished. Borxez. 


Conflict and contest are properly ap- 
Beg ty moral objects, and combal 
sometimes figuratively so, and all with 
a like distinction ; violent passions pro- 
duee confiicts in the mind, there may be 
a combai between reason and any par- 
ticular ion; there may be a con- 
test. for honours as well as posts of 


Darypen. 
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honour; reason will seldom come off 
victorious in the comdat with ambition. 


. Happy is the man who, in the confiéet of desire 

between God a world, can oppose not ouly 
argament to argument, but pleasure to mas) 

™. 

The noble combat ‘twixt joy and sorrow wae fought 

in Paulina! She had one eye declined fer the jose 

of her husband, and another elevated that the 


oracle was fulfilled. SHARSPEARE, 
Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for poetical contest. JoMNBON. 


CONFORMABLE, AGREEABLE, 
SUITABLE. 


CONFORMABLE signifies able to 
conform (v. To comply), that is, having 
a sameness of form. AGREEABLE 
siznifies the quality of being able to 
agree (v. To agree). SUITABLE sig- 
nifies able to sutt (v. To ee). 

Conformable is employed for matters 
of obligation ; eeable for matters of 
choice ; sutéable for matters of propriety 
and discretion : what is conformable ac- 
cords with some prescribed form or 
given rule of others; what is agreeable 
accords with the feelings, tempers, or 
judgments of ourselves or others ; what 
is suttable accords with outward cir- 
cumstances: it is the business of those 
who act for others to act conformably to 
their directions ; it is the part of a friend 
to act ndhergt, to the wishes ofa friend ; 
it is the part of every man to act suttably 
to his station. The decisions of a judge 
must be strictly conformable to the 
letter of the law ; he is seldom at liberty 
to consult general views of equity: the 
decision of a partisan is always agree- 
able to the temper of his party: the 
style of a writer should be suttabie to 
his subject. 

A man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as 
they serve to strengthen him in his opinions. It 
makes him believe that his principles carry convic- 
tion with them, and are the more likely to be true, 


when he Gnds they are conformable to the reason of 
others as well as to his own. Appison. 


As you have formerly offered sume arguments for 
the soul's immortality, agrecable both to reason and 
the Christian doctrine, [ believe your readers will 
not be displeased to see how the same great truth 
shines in pomp of Roman eloquence. Huveues. 


I think banging a cushion gives a man tuo war- 
like or perhaps too theatrical a figure to be suitable 
to a Christian congregation. Swir. 


TO CONFOUND, TO CONFUSE. 


CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
both derived from different parts of the 
same verb, namely, confundo ahd its 
participle confusus, signifying to pour 
or mix together without design that 
which ought to be distinct. 
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Confound has an active sense; con- 
Juee a neuter or reflective sense: a per- 
son confounds one thing with ano 
ther; objects become confused or a per- 
son confuses himself: it is a common 
error among ignorant people to cun- 
found names, and among children to 
have their ideas confused on commenc- 
ing a new study. The present age 18 
distinguished by nothing so much as by 
confounding ail distinctions, which is 
a great source of confusion in men's 
intercourse with each other, both 1n 
public and private life. 

I to the tempest make the poles resound, 
And the conflicting elements confound. 

A confaed report passed through my ears; 
But full of hurry, like a morning dream, 
It vanished in the bus'ness of the day. Les. 

Confuse is sometimes used transi- 
tively in the sense of causing confusion, 
as to confuse an account; but in this 
case it is as much distinguished from 
confound as in the other case. A per- 
son confounds one account with the 
other when he takes them to be both 
the same, but he confuses any par- 
ticular account when he mingles dif- 
ferent items under one head, or he 
brings the same item under different 
heads. 


DarpeEn. 


TO CONFRONT, FACE. 


CONFRONT, from the Latin frons 
a forehead, implies to set face to face ; 
and FACE, from the noun face, signi- 
fies to set the face towards any object. 
The former of these terms is always em- 
ployed for two or more persons with re- 
gard to each other; the latter for a 
single individual with regard to objects 
in general. Witnesses are confronted ; 
a person faces danger, or faces an 
enemy: when people give contrary evi- 
dence, it is sometimes necessary, in 
extra-judicial matters, to confront them 
in order to arrive at the truth; the best 
evidence which a man can give of his 
courage, is to evince his readiness for 
facing his enemy whenever the occa- 
sion requires. 

Whereto serves mercy, 


But to confront the visaye of offence? 
SMAKSPEARE. 
The rev'rend charioteer directs the course, 
And strains his aged arm to lash the horse: 
Hector we Mla unknowing how to fear, 


Fierve he on. Pork. 


- CONFUSION, DISORDER. 


CONFUTE. 


confound). DISORDER, compound- 
ed of the privative dés and order, sig- 
nifies the reverse of order. 

Confusion is to dteorder as the spe- 
cies to the genus: confusion suppores 
the absence of all order; disorder the 
derangement of order where it exists or 
is supposed to exist: there is always 
disorder in confusion, but not always 
confusion in disorder. The greater the 
multitude the more they are liable to 
fall into confusion if they do not act in 
perfect concert, as in the case of a 
routed army or a tumultuous mob. 


If we, unbroke, 
Sustain their onset; little skill'd in war 
To wheel, to raily, and renew the charge, 
Confusion, havoc, aud dismay will seize 
The astonish'd rout. Smo.Lerr, 
Where there is the greatest order, the 
smallest circumstance is apt to produce 
disorder, the consequences of which 
will be more or less serious. : 
When you behold a man’s affairs through neg- 


ligence and misconduct involved in disurder, you 
naturally conclude that his ruin approaches. Buarn. 


TO CONFUTE, REFUTE, . 
OPPUGN., 


CONFUTE and REFUTE, in Latin 
confuio and refuto, are compounded of 
con against, re privative, and futo, ob- 
solete for arguo, signifying to argue 
against or to argue the contrary. DIS- 
PROVE, compounded of dis privative 
und prore, signifies to prove the con- 
trary. OPPUGN, in Latin oppugno, 
that is, to fight in order to remove or 
overthrow. 

To confute respects what is argumen- 
tative ; refute what is practical and per- 
sonal ; disprove whatever is represented 
or related; oppugn what is held or 
maintained. An argument is con/futed 
by proving its fallacy; a charge is re- 
Juted by proving the innocence of the 
party charged ; an assertion is disproved 
by proving that it is incorrect; a doc- 
trine is gned by a course of rea- 
soning. Paradoxes may be easily con- 
Juied ; calumnies may be easily refuted ; 
the marvellous and incredible stories of 
travellers may be easily disproved ; 
heresies and sceptical notions ought to 
be oppugned. The pernicious doctrines 
of sceptics, though often confuted, are 
as often adv. with the same de 
of assurance by the free-thinking, and I 
might say the unthinking few who 


CONFUSION signifies the state of imbibe their spirit: it is the employ- 


being confounded or confused (v. To 


ment of libellists to deal out their ma- 


CONJECTURE. 


hclous aspersions against the objects of 
their malignity in a manner so loose and 
‘indirect as to preclude the possibility of 
refutation: it would be a fruitless and 
unthankful task to attempt to disprove 
all the statements which are circulated 
in a common newspaper. It is the 
duty of the ministers of the Gospel to 
appugn all doctrines that militate 
against the established faith of Chris- 
tians. 

The learned do, by tarns, the learn’d confute, 

Yet all depart unalter'd by dispute. OmRery. 


Philip of Macedon refuted by the force of gold all 
the wiedom of Athens, ADDISON. 


Man's feeble race what ills await ! 

Labor and penury, the racks of pain, 
Disease, and sorrows weeping train, 

And denth, sad refuge from the storm of fate: 
The fond complaiut, my song! disprove, 


And justify the laws of Jove, CoLtins. 


Ramus was one of the first oppugners of the old 
philosophy, who disturbed with innovations the quiet 
of the scl.ools. JOHNSON. 


CONJECTURE, SUPPOSITION, 
SURMISE. 


CONJECTURE, in French con- 
jecture, Latin conjectura, from conjicto 
or con and jacto, signifies the thing put 
together or framed in the mind without 
design or foundation. SUPPOSITION, 
in French supposttion, from suppono, 
compounded of sub and pono, signifies 
to put one’s thoughts in the place of 
reality. SURMISE, compounded of 
sur or sub and mise, Latin mtssus, par- 
ticiple of mztto to send or put forth, has 
the same original meaning as the 
former. 

*A]l these terms convey an idea of 
something in the mind independent of 
"the reality; but conjecture is founded 
less on rational inference than suppo- 
sttion; and surmise less than either: 
any circumstance, however trivial, may 
give rise to a conjecture ; some reasons 
are requisite to produce a supposition ; 
a particular state of feeling or train of 
thinking may of itself create a surmise. 
Although the same epithets are gene- 
rally applicable to all these terms, yet 
we may with propriety say that a con- 
jecture is idle; a sitton false; a 
surmtse fanciful. Conjectures are em- 
ployed on events, their causes, conse- 
quences, and contingencies ; supposition 
on speculative points; surmise on per- 
sonal concerns. The secret measures 
of government give rise to various con- 
jec:ures: all supposttions which 
are formed respecting comets seem at 
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tier to fall short of the truth: the 
haviour of a person will often occa- 
sion a surmise respecting his intentions 
and proceedings, let them be ever so 
disguised. Antiquarians and etymolo- 
gists deal much in conjectures; they 
have ample scope afforded them for 
asserting what can be neither proved 
nor denied: religionists are pleased to 
build many supposttions of a doctrinal 
nature on the Scriptures, or, more pro- 
perly, on their own partial and forced 
interpretations of the Scriptures: it is 
the part of prudence, as well as justice, 
not to express any surmises which we 
may entertain, either as ta the cha- 
racter or conduct of others, which may 
not redound to their credit. 

Persons of studious and contemplative natures 
often entertain themselves with the history of past 


ages, or raiso schemes and conjectures upon futurity. 
Apoison, 


Even in that part which we have of the journey to 
Canterbury, it will be necessary, in the following 
review of Chaucer, to take notice of certain defects 
and inconsistencies, which can only be accounted 
for upon the suppostion that the work was never 
finished by the author. TyYRwHitrT. 


Any the least surmiue of negiect has raised an 
aversion in one man to another. SourTnr. 


CONJUNCTURE, CRISIS. 


CONJUNCTURE, in Latin con- 
junctura and conjungo to join together, 
signifies the joining together of cireum- 
stances, CRISIS, in Latin crisis, 
Greek xprovg a judgment, signifies in an 
extended sense whatever decides or 
turns the scale. 

Both these terms are employed to 
express a period of time marked by the 
state of affairs. A conjuncture is a 
joining or combination of corresponding 
circumstances tending towards the same 
end; a crisis is the high-wrouzht state 
of any affair which immediately pre- 
cedes a change: a conjuncture may be 
favourable, a crisis alarming. Au able 
statesman seizes the conjuncture which 
promises to suit his purpose, for the 
introduction of a favourite measure: 
the abilities, firmness, and perseverance 
of Alfred the Great, at one important 
crisis of his reign, saved England from 
destruction, 


Every virtne requires time and place, a proper ob- 
ject, and a fit conjuncture of circumstances for the 
due exercise of it. Appisom 
Thought he, this is the lucky hour, 

Wines work, when vines are in the flower; 
This crfsis then I wil) set my rest on, 
And put her boldly to the questivn. Kurnss. 


Q 
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TO CONNECT, COMBINE, UNITE. 


CONNECT, Latin connecto, com- 

unded of con and necto, signifies to 

nit together. COMBINE, v. Asso- 
ctalion, combination. UNITE, v. To 
add, join. 

The idea of being put together is 
common to these terms, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected 
is more remote than combined, and this 
than untted. What is connected and 
combined remains distinct, but what is 
united loses all individuality. Things 
the most dissimilar may be connected 
or combined ; things of the same kind 
only can be untted. Things or persons 
are connected more or less remotely by 
some common property or circumstance 
that serves as atie; they are combined 
by a species of juncture; they are 
untted by a coalition: houses are con- 
nected by means of a common passage ; 
the armies of two nations are combined ; 
two armies of the same nation are 
united, Trade, marriage, or general 
intercourse, create a connexion between 
individuals; co-operation or similarity 
of tendency are grounds for combina- 
tion; entire accordance leads to a union. 
It is dangerous to be connected with 
the wicked in any way ; our reputation, 
if not our morals, must be the sufferers 
thereby. The most obnoxious members 
of society are those in whom wealth, 
talents, influence, and a lawless am- 
bition, are combined. United is an 
epithet that shou'd apply equally to 
Nations and families; the same obe- 
dicnce to laws should regulate every 
man who lives under the same govern- 
ment; the same heart should animate 
every breast; the same spirit should 
dictate every action of every member in 
the community, who has a common in- 
terest in the preservation of the whole. 

A right opinion is that which connects distant 


truths by the shortest train of intermediate proposi- 
tions, JOHNSON. 


Fancy can combiae the ideas which memory has 
treasured, HAWK XsSWwoRTH. 


A friond is he with whom our interest is united. 
Hawks worrsH. 


CONNEXION, RELATION. 


CONNEXION, v. To connect. 
RELATION, from re/afe, in Latin 
relatus, participle of refero to bring 
back, signifies carrying k to some 
point. 

These words are applied to two or 


CONQUER. 


more things, to denote the manner in 
which they stand in to each 
other. A connexion denotes that which 
binds two objects, or the situation of 
being so bound by some tie; but rela 
tzon denotes the situation of two or more 
objects in regard to each other, yet 
without defining what it is; a connexton 
is therefore a species of relation, but a 
relation may ve something which does 
not amount to a connexion. Families 
are cOunected with each other by the 
ties of blood or marriage ; persons are 
cunnected with each other in the way 
of trade or business; objects stand in a 
certain relation to each other, as persons 
stand in the relation of giver and re- 
ceiver, or of debtor and creditor; there 
igs a connexion between church and state, 
or between morality and religion; men 
stand in the relation of creatures to 
their Creator. : 

It is odd to consider the connexion between de- 


spotism and barburity, and bow the making one per- 
son more than man, makes the rest less. AppD1sON. 


If considered in any relation to the crown, to the 
national assembly, to the public tribunals, or to the 
army, or considered in a view to any coherence or 
connexton between its parts, it seems a monster. 

Burg. 
The word relation is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense for one connected by 
family ties, which denotes something 
nearer in that case than connexion; as 
when speaking of a man’s relations, or 
of a person being related to another, to 
leave one's property to one’s relations. 


With them, as relations, they most commonly 
kecp a close connerton through life, Burxs. 


TO CONQUER, VANQUISH, SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME, SURMOUNT. 


CONQUER, in French congquérir, 
Latin conqutro, compounded of con and 
quero to search after diligently, signi- 
fies in an extended sense to obtain by — 
searching, VANQUISH isin French 
vaincre, Latin vtnco, Greek (per me- 
tathesin) »wnaw, Hebrew natzach. SUB- 
DUE, Latin subdo, panies to give or 
put under. OVERCOME, compounded 
of over and come, signifies to come over 
or get the mastery over one. SUR- 
MOUNT, in French surmonter, com- 
pounded of sur over and monter to 
mount, signifies to rise above any one. 

The leading idea in the word conquer 
is that of getting; the leading idea in 
v tsh and subdue is that of getting 
the better of, the former partially, the 
latter thoroughly, so as to prevent any 
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future resistance: a country 18 con- 
quered; an enemy is vanquished; in 
the field of battle a people is subdued. 
While these two rivals were thus contending for 
empire, their c were various. Luxury got 


possession of one heart, and Avarice of another, 
Srxcraror. 


Now flies the monarch of the sable shield, 
His legions vanguish'd, o'er the lonely field. 
Sin W. Jonzs. 


You pretend to be the punisher of robbers, and 
are yourself the general rubber of m You 
have taken Lydia; you have seized A Wag you are 
master of Persia; you have subdued the Bactrians, 
and attacked India. Quintus Curtivus. 


Conquer may sometimes also signify 
to get the better, but in that case it 
does not define the mode or extent of 
the action; we may conquer another in 
any contest, and in any manner; but 
we vanquish and subdue persons only 
by force, and mostly by force of arms. 


When we attack a man upon that weak quarter 
which his misfortunes have left undefended, it 1s 
aiming our blows when we cannot conquer by fair 
fightiug. TATLER. 

When overcome is applied to persons, 
it has preciey the same indefinite and 
general Meaning as conquer. 


To work in close design by fraud or guile 
What force effected not, that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force hath overcume but half his foe. 
But overcome, as well as conquer, 
subdue, and vanqutsh, are apptied also 
to moral objects, and surmount has for 
the most part no other application. To 
conquer is said of the person himself, 
his likes, dislikes, and feelings gene- 
rally; subdue of what reiates either to 
the person himself or some other person, 
f° subdue the will or the passions. 
at is conquered makes leas resistance 
and requires less force than what is 
subdued. It is likewise not so tho- 
roughly suLjugated or destroyed. We 
may conquer an aversion at one time 
which may return at another time; if 
the will be subdued in childhood, it will 
not prevail in riper years. 
Real glo 


Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves. 
Twomson. 


Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances of 
men who, by the strength of philosophy having sub- 
dued their passions, are celebrated for good husbands, 

SrxcTaTor. 


MILTon, 


To vanquish is applied 6 
to particular objects as in 
sense. 

There are two parts im our nature, The inferior 
part is generally much stronger, and hus always the 


start of reason; which, if it were not aided by reli- 
gion, would almost universally be 


atively 
e proper 


Berxxiry 
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To overcome is applied to objections 
scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and the 
like ; surmount to difficulties, obstacles, 
impediments, &c. What is overcome 
requires less exertion than that which 
is surmounted. We may overcome by 
patience or forbearance ; but determina- 
tion, or the application of more or less 
force, is necessary in surmounting ob- 
stacles. 


The patient mind by yielding overcomes. 
Patuirs. 


Actuated by some high passion, a man conceives 
great designs, and surmounts all difficulties in the 
execution. BLamr 


CONQUEROR, VICTOR. 


Trrsz terms, though derived from the 
preceding verbs (v. To conquer, van- 
guish), have, notwithstanding, charac- 
teristics peculiarto themselves. ACON- 
QUEROR is always supposed to add 
something to his possessions; a VICTOR 
gains nothing but the superiority: there 
is no conquest where there is not some- 
thing gotten; there is no victory where 
there is no contest: all conquerors are 
not victors, nor all victors conquerors - 
those who take possession of other men's 
lands by force of arms make a conquest ; 
those who excel in any trial of skill are 
the victors. Monarchs when they wage 
a successful war are mostly conquerors ; 
combatants who compel their adversaries 
to yield are victors. 


God assists us in the virtuous conflict, and will 
erown the cunqueror with eternal rewards. B.atx, 


Proud Gyas, and his train, 
In triumph rode the victors of the main. Daypew. 


CONSCIENTIOUS, SCRUPULOUS. 


CONSCIENTIOUS, from _ con- 
science, marks the quality of having a 
Nice conscience. ov onli a from 
scruple, signifies the quality of having 
scriples "Beruple in Latin scrupulus, 
signifies a little hard stone, which in 
walking gives pain. be 

Conscientious is to scrupulous a9 a 
whole to a part. A conscientious man 
is so altogether; a scrupulous man 
may have only particular scruples: the 
one is therefore always taken in x good 
sense ; and the other at least in..an in- 
different, if not a bad sense. A consct 
enfious man does nothing to offend his 
conscience ; but a scrupulous. man has 
often his scrup/es on trifting: or minor 
points : the Pharisees were..2 
without being consctentioué: we must 

az 
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therefore strive to be conscientious 
without being over-sorupulous. 

A conscientious person would rather distrust his 
own judgment then condemn his species, He would 
say, | have observed without attention, or judge | 


ae erroneous maxims; I have trusted to profession 
when J ought to have attended to conduct. Burr. 


I have been so very scrupulous bo this particular, 
of not hurting any man’s reputation, that [ have for- 
burne mentioning even such authors as I could not 
name with honour, ADDISON. 


e 
TO CONSENT, PERMIT, ALLOW. 


CONSENT, v. 7o agree. PERMIT 
and ALLOW, wv. To admit. 

The idea of determining the conduct 
of others by some authorized act of 
one’s own is common to these terms, 
but under various circumstances. They 
express either the act of an equal or a 
superior. As the act of an equal we 
consent to that in which we have a 
common interest with others; we permit 
or allow what is for the accommodation 
of others: we allow by abstaining to 
oppose ; we permit by a direct expres- 
sion of our will; contracts are formed 
by the consent of the parties who are 
interested. The proprietor of an estate 
permits his friends to sport on his 
grounds; he ad/ows ofa passage through 
his premises. It is sometimes prudent 
to consent; complaisant to permit; 
good-natured or weak to allow. 

Do not consent 
That Antony speak iu his funeral; 


Know ye how much the people may be woo'd 
By that which he will utter. SHAKSPEAE. 


You have given your permission for this address, 
and encouraged me by your perusal and approbation. 
DuypeEn, 


I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, 
tempted to vont my thoughts with negligence. 
Boyer. 


Consent respects matters of serious 
importance; permit? and allow regard 
those of an indifferent nature: a parent 
consents to the establishment of his 
children ; he permsis them to read cer- 
tain books; he allows them to converse 
with him familiarly. We must pause 
befure we give our comsent; it is an 
express sanction to the conduct of 
others; it involves our own judgment, 
and the future interests of those who 
are under our control. This is not 
always 80 necessary in pernuliing and 
allowing ; they are partial actions, which 
require no more than the bare exercise 
of authority, und involve no other con- 
sequence than the temporary pleasure 
of the parties concerned. Public mea- 
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sures are permitted and allowed, but 
never consented to. The law permits 
or allows ; or the person who is author- 
ized permits or allows. Permit in this 
case retains its positive sense; allow its 
negative sense, as before. Government 
permits individuals to fit out privateers 
in time of war: when magistrates are 
not vigilant, many things will be done 
which are not allowed. <A judge is wot 
permitted to pass any sentence but 
what is strictly conformable to law. 
every man who is accused is allowed to 
plead his own cause, or intrust it to 
another, as he thinks fit. 


Though what thou tell’st some doubt within me move, 
But toore desire to hear, if thou consent, 


The full relation. MiLTon. 


After men have acquired as much as the Jaw per- 
mits them, they have nothing to do but to take care 
of the public. Swirt, 


They referred all Jaws that were to be passed in 
Ireland to be considered, corrected, and allowed by 
the state of England, SPENSKR, 


These terms are similarly distin- 
guished in the moral application, 


O no! our reason was not vainly lent! 


Nor is a slave but by its own cunsent. DarypeN. 
Shame, and his conscience, 
Will not permit him to deny it. RANDOLPH. 


I think the strictest moralists allow forms of ad- 
dress to be used, without much regard to their literal 
acceptation. JOHNSON. 


CONSEQUENCE, EFFECT, RESULT, 
ISSUE, EVENT. 


CONSEQUENCE, in French con- 
séquence, Latin consequentia, from con- 
seguor to follow, signifies that which 
follows in connexion with something 
else. EFFECT is the thing effected 
(vw. To accomplish). RESULT, in 
French résulte, Latin resulio, or re- 
sultus and restiio to rebo.nd, signifies 
that which springs or bounds back from 
another thing. ISSUE is that which 
issues or flows out (v. To artse). 
EVENT, in Latin eventus, participle of 
evento, from e forth and vento to come, 
is that which comes forth. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note that which follows something else; 
they vary according to the different 
circumstances under which they follow, 
or the manner of their following, A 
consequence is that which follows of 
itself, without any qualification or re- 
striction; an effect is that which is 
effected or produced, or which follows 
from the connexion between the thing 
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effecting, as a cause, and the thing 
effected. In the nature of things causes 
will have effects, and for every effect 
there will be a cause, although it may 
not be visible. Consequences, on the 
other hand, are either casual or natural ; 
they are not always to be calculated 
upon. Effect applies to physical or 
moral objects: consequences to moral 
objects only : diseases ure the effects of 
intemperance; the loss of character is 
the general consequence of an irregular 
life. 


Jealousy often draws after {* 4 fatal train of con- 
sequences. ADDISON. 


A passion for praise produces very good «fects. 
ADDISON. 


Consequences follow either from the 
actions of men, or from things where 
there is no direct agency or design; 
results follow from the actions or efforts 
of men: consequences are good or bad; 
results are favourable or unfavourable. 
We endeavour to avert consequences 
and to produce results. Not to foresee 
the consequences which are foreseen by 
others evinces a more than ordinary 
share of indiscretion and infatuation. 
To calculate on a favourable result from 
an ill-judged or ill-executed enterprise 
only proves a consistent blindness in 
the projector. 

Were it possible for any thing in the Christian 


faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill consequence 
iv adhering to it. ADDISON, 


Were all these dreadful things necessary? Were 
they the inevituble results of the desporute strugyle 
of patriots? Burke. 


A consequence may be particular or 
follow from a part; a result is general, 
following from a whole: there may be 
many consequences from the same thing, 
and but one resudt only. 

The state of the world is continually changing, and 


none can tell the resudl of the next vicissitude. 
JOHNSON, 


As results follow from actions or 
efforts, there is this farther distinction ; 
that in regard to intellectual operations 
results may be drawn by the act of the 
mind; as the resudis of reasoning or 
calculation. 


This policy appears to me to be the result of pro- 
found peaeadon 


Burke. 

Consequences may be intermediate 
or final; tssue and event are always 
final: the former is that which flows 
from particular efforts ; the latter from 
complicated undertakings where chance 
may interpose to bring about that which 
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happens ; hence we speak of tho tseue 
vof a negotiation or a battle, and the 
event of a war. The fate of a nation 
sometimes hangs on the sseue of a 
battle. The measures of government 
are often unjustly praised or blamed 
according to the event, 

Henley inone of his advertisements had mentioned 
Pope's treatment of Savage; this was supposed by 
Pope to be the consequence of a complaint made by 


Savage to Henley, and was therefore mentioned 
by him with much reseutment. JOHNSON, 


A mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind je a blesa- 
ing more important to real felicity than all that can 
be gained by the triumphant issue of some violent 
contest. Briain. 


It has always been the practice of mankind ta 
judge of actiuns by the event. JOHNSON, 


TO CONSIDER, TO REFLECT. 


CONSIDER, in French constdérer, 
Latin considero, a factitive verb, from 
constdo to sit down, signifies to make to 
settle. REFLECT, in Latin reflecto, 
compounded of re and flecto, signifies 
to turn back or upon itself. 

The operation of thought is expressed 
by these two words, but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consi- 
deration is employed for practical pur- 
poses ;. reflection for matters of specula- 
tion or moral improvement. Common 
objects call for consideration ; the work- 
ings of the mind itself, or objects purcly 
spiritual, occupy reflection. It is neces- 
sary to consider what is proper to be 
done before we take any step; it is 
consistent with our natures, as rational 
beings, to reflect on what we are, what 
we ought to be, and what we shall be. 
Without consideration we shall natu- 
rally commit the most flagrant errors ; 
without reflection we shall never under- 
stand our duty to our Maker, our neigh 
bour, and ourselves. 

It seems necessary, in the choice of persons for 
great em) loyments, to consider their budics as well 


as their miuds, and ages und health as well as theie 
abilities, TKMPLe. 


Whoever reflects frequently on the uncertainty of 
his own duration will find out that the state of others 
is not more permanent than his own. JuHNSON 


TO CONSIDER, REGARD. 


To CONSIDER (2. To consider, re- 
flect) signifies to take a view of a thing 
in the mind which is the result of 
thought. To REGARD (v. Care, con- 
cern) is properly to look back upon or 
to look at with concern. There is more 
caution or thought in constdering, more 
personal interest in regarding. To 
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consider is to bear in mind all that pru- 


dence or propriety suggests; to regard 
is to bear in mind all that ‘our Shad 


~ or interests suggest. It is most usual 
to conside~ the means or matters in 
detail, and to regard the end or object 
at large: aman will consider whether 
a thing is good or bad, proper or im- 
a out of the regard which he has 
or his reputation, his honour, his con- 
science, and the like. Where he has 
no consideration he cannot possibly 
have a regard, but he may havea regard 
where considerations are not necessary. 
A want of consideration as to the cir- 
cumstances and capacity of another may 
lead one to form a wrong judgment of 
his conduct. A want of regard for the 
person himself may lead one to be re- 
gardieas of his comfort. and convenience. 


The king had not at that time one person about 
hum of his council who had the least cunsideration of 
his own hopour, or friendship for those who sat ut 
the helm of affuirs, the Duke of Lennox excepted. 

CLaRENDON. 


If much you note him, 
You offend him; feed and regard him not. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


So, in application to things not ex- 
pressly connected with one’s interests 
or inclinations, to consider is to look 
at things simply as they are; to regard 
is to look at ‘em with a certain degree 
of interest. 

I consider the soul of man as the ruin ofa glorious 
pile of buildings. STEELE, 


I regard trade not only as highly advantageous to 
the commonwealth in general, but as the most 
natural and likely method of making a man’s for- 
tune, Bupax.1. 


CONSIDERATION, REASON. 


CONSIDERATION, or that which 
enters into a person's consideration (v. 
To consider), has a reference to the 
person considering. REASON (v. 
Cause), or that which influences the 
reason, is taken absolutely. Constdera- 
tions are therefore for the most part 
partial, as affecting particular interests, 
or dependent on particular circum- 
stances. Reasons, on the contrary, may 
be general, and vary according to the 
subject. 

o upon Vv 
_fecebbamete tora 

The reasons assigned in a law of the 36th year of 

Edward IIL. for having pleas and judgments in the 


lish tongue might have been urged for having 
the! laws thesvives in that language. Tyawartr. 


The constderation influences parti- 
cular actions; thg reason determines a 


rtial and 
LARENDON. 


CONSIGN. 


line of conduct: no consideration of 
po should induce a person to forfeit 

is word; the reasons which men assign 
for their conduct are often as absurd as 
they are false. 


He was obliged, antecedent to all considerations, 
to search an asylum. Duyprn 


J mask the business from the commen eye 
For sundry weighty reasuns. Swakereare 


In matters of argument, the conse- 
deratton is that which one offers to the 
consideration of another ; the reason is 
that which lies in the nature of the 
thing. 

The folly of ascribing temporal punishments to 


any particular crimes may appear from several cor- 


siderations Appison, 


” 


If it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude 
that there is some ground or reasun for those fears, 
and that nature hath not planted them in us to no 
purpose ? TILLOTEGN 


TO CONSIGN, COMMIT, ENTRUST. 


CONSIGN, in French constgner, 
Latin consigno, compounded of con and 
signo, signifies to seal for a specific 
purpose, also to deposit. CoMMtr, in 
French commettre, Latin committo, 
compounded of com and mitto to put 
together, signifies to put into a person's 
hands. ENTRUST, compounded of 
en and trust, signifies to put in trust. 

The idea of transferring from one’s 
self to the care of another is common to 
these terms, differing in the nature and 
object of the action. To consign is a 
more formal act, a more absolute giving 
from ourselves to another, than to com- 
mit: a merchant consigns his goods to 
another to dispose of them for his ad- 
vantage ; he commits the management 
of his business to his clerk: a child is 
consigned to another, for him to take 
the whole charge of his education, main- 
tenance, and the like; but when he is: 
committed to the charge of another, it is 
mostly with limitations. 


Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Consign’d the youthful consort to his care. 


In a very short time Ludy Macclesfield removed 
her son from her sight, by committiag him to the 
care ofa pour woman. JoHNson’s Lirz or Savage. 


To entrust refers to the degree of 
trust or confidence which is reposed in 
the individual; achild may be entrusted 
to the care of a servant for a short time ; 
@ person may be entrusted with the 
property or secrets of another; or indi- 
viduals may be entrusted with power. 


Port. 


CONSOLE. 


Sepposing both equal in their natural integrity, I 
ht in common prudence to fear foul gH an 
igent person rather than from one w: ciroum- 
stances seem to have i him above the base 
temptation of money. is reasou makes the com- 
monwealth regard her richest subjects as the Attest 
to be entrusted with her highest = 
BDIVON. 


In the figurative application, to con 
sign is to deliver over so as to become 
the property of another thing; to com- 
mitis to give over for the purpose of 
taking charge of. Death constgns many 
to an untimely grave ; a writer commits 
his thoughts to the press. 

At the day of general account, good men are then 


tu be coasigned over to another state, a state of ever- 
lasting love and charity. ATTERBURY. 


Is my muse contrell'd 
By servile awe? Boru free, and nut be bold! 
At lea-t Dil dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the trusty earth commit the sound, Daypen. 


Consign may thus be used in the 
sense of assign, and commit in the sense 
of trusting at all hazards. 


And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot tu real happiness consign'd. GoLpsMitH. 


Acaatus was soon prevailed u 
to set rocks and hardships at 
his life to the winds. 


n by his curivsity 
eflance, and cammit 
JOHNSON. 


TO CONSOLE, SOLACE, COMFORT. 


CONSOLE and SOLACE are de- 
rived from the same source, in French 
consoler, Latin consolor and solatium, 
possibly from solum the ground, which 
nourishes all things. COMFORT, v. 
Comfort. 

Console and solace denote the reliev- 
ing of pain; comfort marks the com- 
munication of positive pleasure. We 
console others with words; we console 
or solace ourselves with reflections; we 
comfort by words or deeds. Console is 
used on more important occasions than 
solace. We console our friends when 
they meet with afflictions; we soluce 
ourselves when we meet with disasters; 
we comfort those who stand in need of 
comfort. The greatest consolation which 
we can enjoy on the death of our friends 
is derived from the hope that they have 
exchanged a state of imperfection and 
sorrow for one that is full of pure and 
unmixed felicity. It is no small solace 
to us, in the midst of all our troubles, to 
consider that they are not so bad that 
they might not have been worse. The 
comforts which a person enjoys may be 


considerably enhanced by the com- — 


parison with what he has formerly suf- 
fered. 
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In afflictluns men generally drew their consolation 
«at of books of morality, which indeed are of great 
use to fortify and strengthen the mind against the 
impressions of sorrow, _Aporeon. 


He that undergoes the fatigue of labour must 
solace his weariness with the contemplation of its 
reward, JOMNOON, 


If our afflictions are light, we shall be comferted 
by the comparison we make between ourselves and 
our fellow-sufferers, Apnrson, 


CONSONANT, ACCORDANT, CON- 
SISTENT. 


CONSONANT, from the Latin con- 
sonans, participle of con and sono to 
sound together, signifies to sound, or 
be, in unison or harmony. ACCORD- 
ANT, from accord (v. To agree), sig- 
nifies the quality of according. CON- 
SISTENT, from the Latin conststens, 
participle of conststo, or con and sisto 
to ser together, signifies the quality 
of being able to stand in unison to- 
gether. 

Consonant is employed in matters of 
representation ; accordant in matters of 
opinion or sentiment; consistent in 
matters of conduct. <A particular pas- 
sage is consonant with the whole tenour 
of the Scriptures; a particular account 
is accordant with all one hears and sees 
on a subject ; a person's conductis not 
always consistent with his station. Con- 
sonant is opposed to dissonant ; accord- 
ant to discordant; conststent to mcon- 
sistent. Consonance is not so positive 
a thing as either accordance or consist- 
ency, which respect real events, circum- 
stances, and actions. Consonance may 
serve to prove the truth of a thing, but 
dissonance does not prove its falsehood 
until it amounts to direct dtscordunce 
or ¢enconsistency. There is a dissonance 
in the accounts given by the four Evan- 
gelists of our Saviour, which serves to 
prove the absence of all collusion and 
imposture, since there is neither dis- 
cordance nor inconsistency in what they 
have related or omitted. 


Our faith in the discoveries of the Gospel will 
receive confirmation from discerning their consonance 
with the natural! sentiments of the human heart. 

Brats. 


The difference of good and evil in actions is not 
founded on arbitrary opinions or institutions, but in 
the nature of things, and the nature of man; it ao- 
cords with the universal sense of the human mind. 

BLAIR. 


Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 
ADDI#ON. 


CONSTANCY, STABILITY, STEADI- 
NESS, FIRMNESS. 


CONSTANCY, in French constance 
Latin constantia, from constans and 
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conste, compounded of con ‘and sto to 


stand by or close to a thing, signifies 
the quality of adhering to the thin 
that has been once chosen. STABI- 
LITY, in French stabtlits, Latin sta- 
btiitas from stabilis and sto to stand, 
signifies the quality of being able to 
stand. STEADINESS, from steady 
or etatd, Saxon stetig, high German 
stdétig, Greek oraSo0c, craSec, and 
tornuc to stand, signifies a capacity fur 
standing. FIRMNESS, from firme, 
in French ferme, Latin firmus, comes 
from fero to bear, signifying the quality 
of bearing, upholding, or keeping. 

Constancy respects the affections ; 
stability the opinions; steadiness the 
action or the motives of action ; firmness 
the purpose or resolution. Constancy 
prevents from changing, and furnishes 
the mind with resources against weari- 
ness or disgust of the same object; it 
preserves and supports an attachment 
under every change of circumstances ; 
stability prevents from varying, it bears 
up the mind against the movements of 
levity or curiosity, which a diversity of 
objects might produce; steadiness pre- 
vents from deviating; it enablea the 
mind to bear up against the influence 
of humour, which temperament or out- 
ward circumstances might produce: it 
fixes on one course, and keeps to it: 
firmness prevents from yielding; it gives 
the mind strenzth ayainst all the attacks 
to which it may be exposed; it makes 
a resistance, and comes off triumphant, 
Constancy, among lovers and friends, 
is the favourite theme of poets; the 
word has, however, afforded but few 
originals from which they could copy 
their pictures: they have mostly de- 
scri what is desirable rather than 
what is real. Stabslety of character is 
essential for those who are to command, 
for how can they govern others who 
cannot govern their own thoughts? 
Steadiness of deportment is a great 
recommendation to those who have to 
‘obey: how can any one perform his 
part well who suffers himself to be per- 
petually interrupted? J4¢rmness of cha- 
racter is indispensable in the support of 
principles: there are many occasions in 
which this part of a man's character is 
likely to be put to a severe test. Con- 
stancy is op to fickleness ; stability 
to ch bleness ; steadiness to flighti- 
ness; firmness to pliancy. 

: is neither love, friendship, 

a ra 


CONSTITUTE. 


With God there is no variableness, with man there 
is no stability. Virtue and vice divide the empire of 
bis mind, and wiedom and folly alternately rule him. 

Brain, 

A manly steadiness of conduct is the object we 

are always to keep in view. Brain 


A eorrupted and ty man cam possess no true 
Arvanen oF heatt. guilty Buair. 


TO CONSTITUTE, APPOINT, DEPUTE. 


CONSTITUTE, in Latin const?- 
tutus, participle of constituo, that is 
con and sfatuo to place together, signi- 
fies here to put or place for a specific 

urpose. APPOINT, v. To appoint. 

EPUTE, in French députer, Latin 
deputo, compounded of de and puto to 
esteem or assign, signifies to assign a 
certain office to a person. 

The act of choosing some person or 
persons for an office is comprehended 
under all these terms: constitute is a 
more solemn act than uppoint, and this 
than depute: to constitute is the act of 
a body; to appoint and depute, either 
of a body or an individual: a community 
constitutes any one their leader; a 
monarch appoints his ministers; an 
assembly deputes some of its members. 
To constitute implies the act of making 
as well as choosing; the office as well 
as the person is new: in appointing, 
the person, but not the office, is new. 
A person may be consttiuted arbiter or 
judge as circumstances my require; a 
successor is appoinzed, but not constt- 
tuted. 

Where there is no constituted judge, as between 


independent states there is not, the vicinage itself is 
the natural judge, Burke. 


The accusations against Columbus gained such 
credit in a jealous court, that a commissioner was 
appointed to repair to Hispaniola, and to inspect 
into his conduct. RoBERTxoN. 

Whoever is constituted is invested 
with supreme authority derived from 
the highest sources of power; whoever 
is appotnted derives his authority from 
the authority of others, and has conse- 
te but limited power: no indivi- 

ual can appotnt another with autho- 
rity equal to his own: whoever is de- 
puted has private and not public autho- 
rity ; his office is partial, often confined 
to the particular transaction of an indi- 
vidual, or a body of individuals. Ac- 
cording to the Romish religion, the Pope 
is constituted supreme head of the 
Christian church throughout the whole 
world; governors are appointed to dis- 
tant provinces; persons are deputed to 
present petitions or make representa- 
tions to government. 


CONSTRAINT. 


a for life. Indeed they may be said to 
have by inheritance. Appointed by the mo- 
march, they were considered as nearly out of his 
power. Burxs. 


They composed permanent bodies politic, consti- 
tuéed to resist arbitrary innovation. Burke. 


If the Commons disagree to the amendments, a 
conference usually follows between members deputed 
from each house. BLACKSTONE, 


CONSTRAINT, COMPULSION. 


CONSTRAINT, from constrain, 
Latin constringo, compounded of con 
and stringo, signifies the act of strain- 
ing or tying together. COMPULSION 
signifies the act of compelling (v. To 


si Sl 

ere is much of binding in con- 
stratnt; of violence in compulsion: 
constraint prevents from acting agree- 
ably to the will; compulsion forces to 
act contrary to the will: a soldier in the 
ranks moves with much constratnt, 
and is often subject to much compul- 
sion to make him move as is desired. 
Constraint may arise from outward cir- 
cumstances ; compulsion is always pro- 
duced by some active agent: the forms 
of civil society lay a proper constraint 
upon the behaviour of men, so as to 
render them agreeable to each other; 
the arm of the civil power must ever be 
ready to compel those who will not sub- 
mit without compulston: in the mo- 
ments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from con- 
straint as possible ; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always be 
ready to discharge their duty without 


compulsion. 


Commands are uo constraints. 


If I obey them, 
I du it freely. 


MILTON. 


Savage declared that it was not his design to fly 
from justice; that he intended to have appeured (to 
appear) at the bar without compulsiuon. Jomnson. 


CONSTRAINT, RESTRAINT 


CONSTRAINT, v. Constraint, com- 
pulsion. RESTRAINT, v. To coerce, 
restrain. 

Constraint respects the movements 
of the body only ; restrain? those of the 
mind, and the outward actions: when 
they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person's behaviour is con- 
strained ; his feelings are restrained : 
he is constrained to act or not to act, or 
to act in a certain manner; he is re- 
strained from acting at all, or he may 
he restrained from feeling : the conduct 
is constrained by certain prescribed 
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rules, by discipline and order; it is re- 
strai by particular motives: who 
ever learns a mechanical exercise is 
constrained to move his body in a oer- 
tain direction; the fear of detection 
often resirains persons from the com- 
mission of vices more than any sense of 
their enormity. 

When from constraint only the offices of sevming 


kindness are performed, little dependence can vv 
placed on them. Brain. 


What restraints do they Me under who have nc 
regards beyond the grave BERKsLcy. 


TO CONSULT, DELIBERATE 


CONSULT, in French consulter, 
Latin consufto, is a frequentative of 
consulo, signifying to counsel together 
(v. ddvtce, counsel). DELIBERATE, 
in French délibérer, Latin deltbero, 
compounded of de and (téro or libra a 
balance, signifies to weigh as in a 
balance. 

Consul'ations always require two 
persons at least; deltberations may be 
carried on either with a man's self or 
with numbers: an individual may conr- 
sulé with one or many ; assemblies com- 
monly deliberate: advice and informa- 
tion are given and received in consu/ta- 
tions; doubts, difficulties, and objec- 
tions are started and removed in de/t- 
berations. We communicate and hear 
when we consult ; we pause and hesitate 
when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate must frequently consulé 
together; those who have serious men- 
sures to decide upon must coolly de/s- 
berate. 

Ulysses eg Homer tells us) made a voyage to the 


regions of the dead, to cunsult Tiresias how he should 
return to his country. Appinon. 


Moloch declares himself ehreptly for war, and 
appears incensed at his companions for loxing su 
much time as even to deliberate upon it. Apoison, 


CONSUMMATION, COMPLETION. 


CONSUMMATION, Latin congém- 
matio, compounded of con and swnma 


the sum, signifies the summi or 
winding up of the whole—the patting 
a final period to any concern. gUOM- 


PLETION signifies either the act 
completing, or the state of bejhg cc 
pleted (v. To complete). 5 

The arrival at a conclusion is ec... 
prehended in both these tern, but they 
differ principally in applicatipn ; wishes 
are consummated ; plans arg completed: 
we often flatter ourselves that the com- 
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pletion of all our plans will be the con- 
summation of all our wishes, and thus 
expose ourselves to grievous disappoint- 
ments. 

It is not to be doubted but it was a constant prac 
tice of all that is praiseworthy which made her ca- 


pavle of beholding death, not as the dissolution but 
he consummation of life, Sresus. 


He makes it the com of an ill character to 
bear a malevolence to the best of nen. Porg. 

As epithets, consummate and complete 
admit of a similar distinction. Con- 
summate is said of that which rises ab- 
solutely to the highest possible degree, 
ax consummate wisdom, or consummute 
felicity ; complete is suid of that which 
is so relatively: a thing may be com- 
plete which fully answers the purpose. 
O thou whose wisdom, solid yet refined, 
Whose patriot virtues and consummate skill 
Give thee, with pleasing dignity, to shine 


At once the guardian, ornument, and joy 
OF polish’d life | THOMSON, 


‘to add now (in order to make this second fruit of 
friendship compleat) that other point which lieth 
more open, which iy faithful counsel from a frien 

AGON. 


CONTACT, TOUCH 


CONTACT, in Latin contactus, par- 
ticiple of contingo, compounded of con 
and éango to touch together, is 
distinguished from the simple word 
TOUCH, not so much in sense as in 
grammatical construction; the former 
expressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state; the latter, 
on the other hand, implying the ab- 
stract act of touching: we speak of 
things coming or being in contact, but 
not of the contact instead of the touch of 
a thing: the poison which comes from 
the poison-tree is so powerful in its 
nature, that it is not necessary to come 
in contac? with it in order to feel its bane- 
ful influence; some insects are armed 
with stings so inconceivably sharp, that 
the smallest touch possible is sufficient 
to produce a puncture in the flesh. 


We are attracted towards each other by general 
sympathy, but kept back from contact by private 
interest. OHNSON. 


O death! where is now thy sting? O grave! where 
is thy victory? Where are the terrors with which 
thou hast so long affrighted the nations? At the 
touch of the Divine sod thy visionary horrors are 
fied. Buaig. 


CONTAGION, INFECTION. 


Bors these terms imply the power of 
communicating something bad, but 
CONTAGION, from the Latin verb 
conitnge to come in contact, proceeds 
from a simple touch; and INFEC- 
TION, from the Latin inficto, or tn and 


CONTAGIOUS. 


facto to put in, proceeds by receivit. 
something inwardly or having it infused. 
We consider contagion as to the manner 
of spreading from one body to another ; 
we consider tnfection as to the act of its 
working itself into the system. What- 
ever acts by contagion acts imme- 
diately by direct personal contact; what- 
ever acts by tnfection acts gradually 
and indirectly, or through the medium 
of a third body, as clothes, or the‘air 
when tnfected. The word contagion is, 
therefore, properly applied only to par- 
ticular diseases, but tnfeciton may be 
applied to every disease which is com- 
municable from one subject to another. 
Whatever, therefore, is contagious is 
also tnfectious, but not vice versd. 

I am purticularly careful to destroy the cloaths 


of the sick, because they harbour the very quint- 
essence of contagiun. Mian. 


Whatever cotton is imported from that part of 
the world should at all times be kept in quarantine, 
because it may have imbibed infectiun at the time 
of its packing up. Mean. 

So, in application to other things 
besides diseases, contagiun is employed 
to denote that species of communication 
which is effected by a direct action on 
the senses. 

From look to look, costegious, through the crowd 
The panic runs, THomson. 
The mischief spread by the contagion of phrenzy. 
JOHNSON. 

Infection is employed to denote the 
communication which takes place by 
the gradual process of being infected 
with any thing. 

Itis a disease in a state like to infection, for, us 
infection spreadeth upon that which is suund, and 


tainteth, so, when envy is gotten once into a state, it 
traduceth even the best actions thereof. Bacon. 


So, in the moral application, whatever 
is outward acts by contagion, as to shun 
the contagion of bad example or bad 
manners. Whatever acts inwardly acts 
by tnfection, as to shun the tnfection of 
bad principles. 

If I send my son abroad, it is scarcely possible to 


keep him from the reigning contagion of rudeness. 
Locker. 


But we who only do infuse 
The rage in them like bouté-feus, 


‘Tis our example that instils 
In them the infection of aur ills. Butter. 
CONTAGIOUS, EPIDEMICAL, PES- 
TILENTIAL. 
CONTAGIOUS signifies having 


or causing contagion (v. Contagton), 
EPIDEMICAL, in Latin eptdemicus. 
Greek exidnpuoc, that is exc and Snpoc, 
among the people, signifies universally 


CONTAIN. 


spread. PESTILENTIAL, from the 
Latin pestis the plague, signifies having 
the plague, or a similar disorder. 

The contagious applies to that which 
is capable of being caught, and ought 
not, therefore, to be touched ; the epide- 
mica tothat which is already caught 
or circulated, and requires, therefore, to 
be stopped; the pestilential to that 
which may breed an evil, and is, there- 
fore, to be removed: diseases are con- 
tagious or epidemical ; the air or breath 
is pestilenttal, 


No foreign foud the teeming ewes shall fear, 
No touch cusfagious spread its influence here. 
WARTON. 


The siroc has never been known to produce any 
epidemical distemper, nor indeed bad consequences 
of any kind ty the health of the people. Bryponx. 


Capricious, wanton, bold. and brutal lust 
Is meanly selfish; when resisted, cruel ; 
And, like the blast of pestilential winds, 
Taints the sweet bivum of nature's fairest forms. 
MiLroy. 
They may all be applied morally 
or figuratively in the same _ sense. 
We endeavour to shun a contagious 
disorder, that it may not come near 
us; we endeavour to purify a pesft- 
lential air, that it may not be inhaled 
to our injury ; we endeavour to provide 
against epidemtcal disorders, that they 
may not spread any farther. Vicious 
example is contagious; certain follies 
or vices of fashion are eptdemical in 
almost every age; the breath of infi- 
delity is pestilential. 
But first by ardent prayer and clear lustration 


Purge the contagious spots of human weakness. 
Prior. 


Among all the diseases of the mind, there is not 
ove more epidemical or more pernicious than the 
a Wve of flattery. STEELE. 


So pestilential, 90 infectious a thing is sin, that it 
scatters one pvison of its breath to all the neigh- 
bourhood. Jerxgmy TAy.or. 


TO CONTAIN, HOLD. 


CONTAIN, v. Tocomprise. HOLD, 
in Saxon healdan, low German holden, 
holle,.j. Danish holde, German halten, 
which is most probably connected with 
haben to have. 

These terms agree in sense, but differ 
in application; the former is by compa- 
rison noble, the latter is ignoble in its 
use: old is employed only for the ma- 
terial contents of hollow bodies; con- 
tatn is employed for moral or spiritual 
contents: in familiar discourse a cask 
is said to hold, but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach Aolds or 
contains a given number of persons; a 
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room Aolds a given quantity of furni- 
ture; a house or city conéatne its inha- 
bitants. 

Of all perfection, wich ihn werk uses 


Of heav'n hath modell’d, in himeelf 


Passions of several qualities. Fora 


Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty soul how small a body Aolds. Duvpry, 


TO CONTAMINATE, DEFILE, POL- 
LUTE, TAINT, CORRUPT. 


CONTAMINATE, in Latin con. 
tamtnatus, participle of contamina, 
comes from the Hebrew ¢amah to po)- 
lute. DEFILE, compounded of de and 
jille or vtle, signifies to make vile. 
POLLUTE, in Latin pollutus, parti- 
ciple of polluo, compounded of per and 
luo or davo to wash or dye, signifies to 
infuse thoroughly. TAINT, in French 
teint, participle of teindre,in Latin tingo 
to dye or stain. CORRUPT, in Latin 
corruptus, participle of corrumpo, com- 
pounded of con and rumpe, signifies to 
break tu pieces. : 

Contaminate is not so strong an ex- 
pression as defile or pollute; but it is 
stronger than faint: these terms are 
used in the sense of injuring purity : 
corrupt has the idea of destroying it. 
Whatever is impure contaminates ; what 
is gross and vile in the natural sense 
defiles, and in the moral sense podlutes ; 
what is contagious or infectious cor- 
rupts ; and what is corrupted may faint 
other things. Improper conversation 
or reading contaminates the mind of 
youth; lewdness and obscenity de/ile 
the body and pollute the mind; loose 
company corrupts the morals; the 
coming in contact with a corrupted 
body is sufficient to give a faint. If 
young pcople be admitted to a pro- 
niiscuous intercourse with society, they 
must unavoidably witness objects thut 
are calculated to contaminate theit 
thoughts, if not their inclinations. They 
are thrown in the way of seeing the lips 
of females defiled with the grossest in- 
decencies, and hearing or seeing things 
which cannot be heard or seen without 
polluting the soul: it cannot be sur- 
prising if after this their principles are 
found to be corrupted before they have 


reached the age of maturity. 
The drop of water, after tts ess through all 
the channels of the street, is not more cuntaminated 
with filth and dirt than a on nd story after it has 
massed though the mouths of a few modern tala- 
earers. HAWEASWORTR 
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Wheu from the mountain tops with hideous ery 
And clatt'ring wings the hungry harpies fiy, 
They snatch the meat, defiling all they find, 


And parting leave a some siench behind 


Darper. 

Her virgin statue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and profan’d her holy bands. Davpen. 
All men agres that licentious poems do, of all 
writings, soonest corrupt the heart. SrTxxvxz. 


Your teemtug ewes shall no strange meadows try, 
Nor fear u rot from tainted oumpany. Dry pan. 


TO CONTEMN, DESPISE, SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 


CONTEMN, in Latin contemno, 
compounded of con and femno, is pro- 
bably changed from famine, and the 
Hebrew tamah to pollute or render 
worthless, which is the cause of con- 
tempt. DESPISE, in Latin despicio, 
compounded of de and specto, signifies 
to luok down upon, which is a strong 
markof contempt. SCORN, varied from 
our word shorn, signifies stripped of all 
honours and exposed to derision, which 
situation is the cause of scorn. DIS- 
DAIN, compounded of dis, privative, 
and dain or'deign to think worthy, sig- 
nifies to hold altogether unworthy. 

The above elucidations sufficiently 
evince the feeling towards others which 
gives birth to all these actions. But 
the feeling of contempt is not quite so 
strong as that of despistng, nor that of 
despising so strong as those of scorning 
and disduining, the latter of which ex- 

resses the strongest sentiment of all. 
Perons are contemned for their moral 
qualities ; they are despised on account 
of their outward circumstances, their 
characters, or their endowments. Su- 
periors may be contemned; inferiors 
only, or those who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Contempt, as applied to 

rsons, is not incompatible with a 

hristian temper when justly provoked 
by their character ; but despestng is dis- 
tinctly forbidden, and seldom warranted. 
Yet it is not so much our business to 
comtemn others as to contemn that 
which is contemptible; but we are not 
equally at liberty to despise the person, 
or any thing belonging to the person, of 
another, Whatever springs from the 
free will of another may be a subject of 
contempt ; but the casualties of fortune 
or the gifts of Providence, which are 
alike independent of personal merit, 
should never expose a person to be de- 
spised. We may, however, contemn a 
person for his impotent malice, or de- 
spise him for his meanness. 


CONTEMN. 


Contempt and derison are hard words; but in what 
manner can one give advice to a youth in the pur 
suit and possession of sensual pleasures, or affurd 
pity to an old man in the impotence and desire uf 
enjoying them? STECuE. 


It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
they are cheated and despised. UR KBON, 


Persons are not scorned or disdained, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain ; they are both improper expres- 
sions of contempt or despite: scprn 
marks the sentiment of a little, vain 
mind; disdain of a haughty and per- 
verted one. A beautiful woman looks 
with scorn on her whom she desptses 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom he desptses for his poverty. 

Infamous wretch ! 


So much below my scorn, I dure not kill thee, 
Dnuypr> 


Yet not for those, 
For what the potent victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 
Though chang’d in outward lustre, that fix’d mind 
And high disdain from sense of injur'd merit. 
MILTON 


In speaking of things independently 
of others, or as immediately connected 
with ourselves, all these terms may be 
sometimes employed in a good or an in- 
different sense. When we contemna 
mean action, and scorn to conceal by 
falsehood what we are called upon to ac- 
knowledge, we act the part of the gen- 
tleman as well as the Christian; but it 
is inconsistent with our infirm and de- 
pendent condition that we should feel 
inclined to despise any thing that falls 
in our way ; much less are we at liberty 
to disdain to do any thing which our 
station requires; we ought to think 
nothing unworthy of us, nothing de- 
grading to us, but that which is incon- 
sistent with the will of God: there are, 
however, too many who affect to despise 
small favours as not reaching their fan- 
cied deserts, and others who disdain to 
receive any favour at all, from mistaken 
notions about dependence and obliga- 
tion. 


A man of spirit should contema the praise of the 
ignorant, STRELE. 


Thrice happy they, beneath their northern skies, 

Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise ; 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scurn 

To spare that life which must .0 soon return. 
Rowe. 


It is in some sort owing to the bounty of Provi- 
dence that, disdatninga cheap and vulgar happiness, 
they frame to themselves imaginary isin which 
there is nothing can raise desire but the difficulty of 


obtaining them. BERKELEY. 
Virtue disdains to lend an ear 
To the mad people's sofise of rignt. Fraxdie 


CONTEMPLATE. 


TO CONTEMPLATE, MEDITATE, 
MUSK. 


CONTEMPLATE, in Latin contem- 
eae participle of contemplor, pro- 
ably comes from templum a temple, as 
a place most fitted contemplation. 
MEDITATE, in Latin medttaius, par- 
ticiple of meditor, is probably changed 
from melttor, in Greek pedtraw to mo- 
dulate or attune the thoughts, as sounds 
are harmonized. MUSE is derived from 
musa, owing to the connexion between 
the harmony of a song and the har- 
mony of the thoughts in musing. 
Different species of retlection are 
marked by these terms. We contem- 
plate what is present or before our eyes ; 
we meditate on what is past or absent. 
The heavens and all the works of the 
Creator are objects of contemplatson ; 
the ways of Providence are fit subjects 
for meditutton. One muses on events 
or circumstances which have been just 
passing. 
I sincerely wish myself with you to contemplate 


the woudera of God in the firmament, rather than the 
madness of man on the earth. Porr. 


But a very small part of the moments spent in 
meditatiom on the past produce any reasonable 
caution or salutary sorrow. JomNnson. 


We may contemplate and medrtate 
for the future, but never muse. In this 
case the two former terms have the 
sense of contriving or purposing: what 
is contemplated to be done is thought of 
more indistinctly than when it is medt- 
tated to be done: many things are had 
in contemplation which are never scri- 

sly meditated upon: between coniem- 
lating and meditating there is oftener 
greater distance than between medt- 
téeng and executing. 


Tie work which he had in corntemplutiun may have 
‘eu a history of that monarch, Matonr 


1s plung’d in ills and meditating more, 

ae people’s patience, tried, no longer bore 
ane raging monster. Drypen. 

Meditating is a permanent and se- 
rious action; musing is partial and un- 
important: meditation is a religious 
duty, it cannot be neglected without 
injury to a person's spiritual improve- 
ment; musing is-a temporary employ- 
ment of the mind on the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, as they happen to excite 
an interest for the time. Contem- 
plative and musing, as epithets, have a 
strong analogy to each other. Contem- 
plative is a habit of the mind; bare 
ts a particular state of the mind. 
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person may have a contemplative turn, 
or be in a musing mood, 


There is not any property or circumstance of my 
being that 1 contemplate with more joy than my im- 
mortality. BxRxecry, 


There is nothing so forced and constrained as what 
we frequently meet with in tragedies; to make a 
man under the weight of great surrow, or full of me 
ditation upon what he is going to execute, cast about 
for a simile to what he himself is, or the thing which 


he is guing to act. RLE. 
Musing 18 wont on this and that, 
Such trifles as I know not what. Pra noise. 


CONTEMPTIBLE, CONTEMPTUOUS. 


Tues terms are very frequently, 
though very erroneously, confounded in 
common discourse. CONTEMPT- 
IBLE is applied to the thing deserving 
contempt ; CONTEMPTUOUS to that 
which is expressive of contempt. Per- 
sons, or what is done by persons, may 
be either contemptible or contemptuous ; 
but a thing is only contempttble. A 
production is contemptible; a sneer or 
look is contemptuous. 

Silence, or a neyligent indifference, proceeds from 
anger mixed with scorn, that shows another to be 


thought by you tov contemptible tu be regarded, 
AppIson, 


My sister's pitneinles in many particulars differ; 
but there has been always such a harnony between 
us, that she seldom smilos upon those who have suf: 
fered me to puss with a contemptuous negligence. 
Hawk eawortn, 


CONTEMPTIBLE, DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 


CONTEMPTIBLE is not so stron 
as DESPICABLE or PITIFUL. A 
person may be contemptible for his 
vanity or weaknéss ; but he is despicable 
for his servility and baseness of cha- 
racter ; he is ptizful for his want of man- 
liness and becoming spirit. A lie is at 
all times contemptible ; it is despigable 
when it is told for purposes of gain or 
private interest; it is pitifud when ac- 
companied with indications of unmanly 
fear. It is contemptible to take credit 
to one’s self for the good action one has 
not performed ; it is despicable to charge 
another with the faults which we our- 
selves have committed ; it is ptit/ul to 
offend others, and then attempt to screen 
ourselves from their resentment under 
any shelter which offers. It is con- 
templtible for a man in a superior sta- 
tion to borrow of his inferiors ; it is des- 
ptcable in him to forfeit his word ; it is 
pitiful in him to attempt to conceal 
anything by artifice. 
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Were ev persuaded from how mean and 
low a principle this passion (fur flatiery) is derived, 
there can be no doubt but the person who should 
attempt to gratify it would then be as contemptible as 
he is now successful. KELE. 


To pat on an artful part to obtain no other but an 
unjust praise from the undiscerning is of all endea- 
vours the most despicatle. STeeie. 


There fe something pitifully mean in the inverted 
embition of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
aud please himself to think that his whole fabric shall 
erumble into dust. StRx1.z. 


CONTEMPTUOUS, SCORNFUL, DIS- 
DAINFUL. 


Tresx epithets rise in sense by a re- 
gular gradation. CONTEMPTUOUS 
is general, and applied to whatever can 
express contempt: SCORNFUL and 
DISDAINFU . are particular; they 
apply only to outward marks: one is 
ican s te tng who is scornful or dts- 
dainful, but not vice versd. Words, 
actions, and looks are contemptuous ; 
looks, sneers, and gestures are scornful 
and dtsdainful. Contemptuous expres- 
sions are always unjustifiable ; whatever 
may be the contempt which a person's 
conduct deserves, it is unbecoming in 
another to give him any indications of 
the sentiment he feels. Scornful and 
disdatnful smiles are resorted to by the 
weakest or the worst of mankind. 

Prior never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor in- 


dulges himself in contemptuous negligence or im- 
paticnt idleness. JoHNaON, 


As soon as Mavia began to look round, and saw 
the vagabond Mirtiilo who had go long absented him- 
self from her circle, she looked upon him with that 
glance which in the language of oglers is called the 
PY i TATLER. 


In vain he thus attempts her mind to move 

With tears and prayers and late repenting love; 

Disdaiafully she looked, then turning round, 

She fix'd her eyes unmov'd upon the ground. 
DRYDEN, 


TO CONTEND, CONTEST, DISPUTE. 


s 

CONTEND, from tendo to stretch 
one’s course, and contra against, signi- 
fles to strive against. CONTEST, from 
contra and testor, signifying to call 
to witness against; and DISPUTE, 
from dis and puto, signifying to think 
diversely, are modes of contending. 

To contend is simply to exert a force 
against a force ; to contest is to struggle 
together for an object. 

Tis madness to contend with strength divine. 
Drypen. 

But fortune's gifts, if each alike sed, 

And each were equal, must not all contest? = Pors. 

To contend and cuniest may be both 
applied to that which is claimed and 


CONTEND. 


striven for ; but contending is the act of 
the individual without reference to 
others, where success depends upon per- 
sonal efforts or prowess, as when one 
contends at games. Tocontest is to set 
up rival pretensions to be determined by 
the suffrages of others, as to contes? an 
election, to conftest a prize. 


At first the wrestlers cunteaded only with strength 
of body, but Theseus invented the art of wrestling. 
Portrr. 
Homer is universally allowed to have had the 
greatest invention of any writer whatever. The 
raise of judgment Virgil has justly contested with 
him. Porz. 
Opinions may likewise be both con- 
tended and contested, with this distinc- 
tion, that to contend is to maintain any 
opinion; to contest is to maintain dif- 
ferent opinions: the person is said to 
contend, and the thing to be contested. 
Lawyers, I know, cannot make the distinction for 


which I cuntend, because they have their strict rules 
to go by. Bure. 


As to this matter, which has been much contested, 
I myself am of opinion that more influence has been 
ascribed to the Beggar's Opera than it, in reality, 
has ever had. JOHNSON. 

To dispute, according to its original 

meaning, applies to opinions only, and 
is distinguished from contend in this, 
that the latter signifies to maintain one’s 
own opinion, and the former to call in 
question the opinion of another. 
Tis thus the spring of youth, the morn of life, 
Rears in our minds the rival seeds of strife; 
Then passion riots, reason then contends, 


And on the conquest every bliss depends. 
SRENSTONE. 


1 believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of 
these different religions. ADDISON. 

In respect to matters of personal in- 
terest, contend and dispute are employed 
with a like distinction, the former to 
denote striving for something desired by 
one’s self, the latter to call in question 
something relating to others, as to con- 
tend for a victory, to dispute a person's 
right; and when the idea of striving 
for a thing in dispute is to be expressed, 
this word ~ be employed indifferently 
with contend for, as to dtspute or con- 
tend for a prize. 


Besides the exercises a.ready described, there were 
others of a quite different nature; such were those 
wherein musicians, poets, and other artists cow 
tended for victory. Porren. 


Permit me not to languish out my days, ; 
But make the best exchange of life for praise. 
This arm, this lance, cau well dispute the prize. 
Darprm. 
Contention, contest, and dispute, as 
nouns, admit of a further distinction. 
Contenttorm is always of a personal 


CONTENTMENT 


nature, whether as regards interests or 
opinions, and is always accompanied 
with more or less ill feeling. 


As subordination is very for society, 
and contentions for superiority are very dangerous, 
mankind, that is all civilized society, have settled it 
upon a plain invariable principle. JouNSON. 

Contests may be as personal as con- 
tentions, but the objects in a contest 
being higher, and the contesteng parties 
coming less into direct collision, there is 
less ill feeling produced. 

he poor worm 


The 
Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day 
Shall pass, and she is gone,—while } appear 


Flush'd with the bloom of yuuth through heaven's’ 


eternal year. MASON ON TruTH. 

As differences of opinion have a ten- 

dency to create ill feeling, disputes are 

rarely conducted without acrimony ; but 

sometimes there may be disputes for 

that which is honourable, where there is 
no personal animosity. 


There has been a long dispute for precedency be- 
tween the tragic and heroic poets. ADDISON, 


CONTENTMENT, SATISFACTION. 


CONTENTMENT, in French con- 
tentemeni, from content, in Latin con- 
tentus, participle of contineo to contain 
or hold, signifies the keeping one's self 
to a thing. SATISFACT 
Latin satisfuctto, compounded of satis 
and j/acto, signifies the making or 
having enough. 

Contentment lies in ourselves: satis- 
faction is derived from external ob- 
jects. One is contented when one 
wishes for no more: one is satisfied 
when one has obtained all one wishes. 
«The contented man has always enough ; 
the satigfied man has only enough for 
the time being. The contented man 
will not be dissatisfied; but he who 
looks for sattsfactron will never be con- 
tented. Contentment is the absence 
of pain; satisfaction is positive plea- 
sure. Contentment is accompanied 
with the enjoyment of what one has; 
satisfaction 1s often quickly followed 
with the alloy of wanting more. A 
contented man can never be miserable ; 
a sattsfied man can scarcely be long 
happy. Contentment is a permanent 
ana habitual state of mind; itis the 
restriction of all our thoughts, views, 
and desires, within the compass of 
present possession and enjoyment: satés- 
Faction is a partial and turbulent state 
cf the feelings, which awakens rather 
than deadens desire. Contentment is 
suited to our present condiffon ; it ac- 


ION, in d 
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commodates itself to the vicissitudes of 
human life: satisfaction belongs to no 
created being; one suéisfied desire 
engenders another that demands satts- 
faction. Contentment is within the 
reach of the poor man, to whom it is a 
continual feast; but satisfaction has 
never been procured by wealth, however 
enormous, or ambition, however bound- 
less and successful. We should there- 
fore look for the contented man where 
there are the fewest means of being 
satisfied. Our duty bids us be con- 
tented; our desires ask to be safts/ied - 
but our duty is associated with our hap- 
piness; our desires are the sources of 
our misery. 


True happiness is to no placo confin'd, . 
But stil] is found in a contested miud. ANoNyMous. 


Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their heads to draw after them a numer- 
ous train of followers, find their satisfaction in the 
possxession of one man's hoart. SPECTATOR. 

When taken in a partial application 
to particular objects, there are cases in 
which we ought not to be contented, 
and where we may with propriety look 
for permanent sattsfaction. e cannot 
be contented to do less than our dut 
requires ; we may justly be sn (ace wit 
the consciousness of having done our 
uty. 

No man should be contented with himself that ho 


barely does well, but he should porform everything 
in the best manner he is able, Syxx1.e. 


It is necessary to an easy and happy life to possess 
our minds in such a manner as to be well satisfied 
with our own reflections. STEXULE. 


CONTINUAL, PERPETUAL, 
CONSTANT. 


CONTINUAL, in French continuel, 
Latin continuus, from contineo to hold 
or keep together, signifies keeping to- 

ther without intermission. PER- 

ETUAL, in French perpétuel, Latin 
perpetualis, from perpeto, compounded 
of per and peto to seek thoroughly, sig- 
nifies going on every where and at all 
times. CONSTANT, v. Constancy. 

What is continual admits of no inter- 
ruption: what is perpetual admits of no 
termination. There may be an end to 
that which is continual, and thére may 
be intervals in that which is perpetual. 
Rains are continual in the tropical 
climates at certain seasons ; compluints 
among the lower orders are perpetual, 
but they are frequently without founda- 
tion. There is a continual passing and 
repassing in the streets of the metropolis 
during the day; the world, and all that 
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it contains, are subject to perpetual 
change. | 
Open your ears, for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing when loud rumour speaks? < 
n my tongue continual slanders ride, 


po 
The which in every lauguage 1 pronounce. 
SHaKsSreaRe. 


if affluence of fortune unhappily coneur to favour 
the inclinations uf the vauihiril amusements and 
diversions succeed in a perpetual round. 

Constant, like continual, admits of 
no interruption, and it also admits of no 
change; what is continual may not 
ulways continue in the same state; but 
what is constant remains in the same 
state: continual is therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease; and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nervous person yale fancy he hears 
continual noises. It will be the constant 
endeavour of a peaceable man to live 
peaceably. 


Brain. 


’Tis all blunk sadness or continual tears. Pore. 
The world's a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant in nature, were inconstancy. CowLey. 


Continual may sometimes have a 
moral application; as when we say, 
contentment is a conittnual feast; to 
have a continual enjoyment in any 
thing: constant is properly applied to 
moral objects. 


Where shall we fiud the man who looks out for 
one who places her chief happiness in the practice 
of virtue, and makes herdauty her continual pleasure ? 

SPECTATOR. 


And there cut off 


From social life, I felt a cunstunt death. THomson. 


CONTINUAL, CONTINUED. 


CONTINUAL, CONTINUED, v. 
Continual, both mark length of dura- 
tion, but the former admits of a certain 
degree of interruption, which the latter 
does not. What is continual may have 
frequent pauses; what is continued 
ceases only to terminate. Rains are 
continual which are frequently re- 
peated ; so noises in a tumultuous street 
are continual: the bass in music is said 
to be contenued ; the mirth ofa drunken 
party is one continued noise. Contsnual 
interruptions abate the vigour of appli- 
cation and create disgust: in countries 
situated near the poles, there is one 
continued darkness for the space of five 
or six months, during which time the 
inhabitants are obliged to leave the 
place. 

And guiphy Simots rolling to the main 
Helmets aud shields and godlike heroes slain ; 


These, turn’d by Phgebus trom their wonted ways, 
Delug'd the rampirc sine cuntinea! days. 


Ow life is-one continsdd toil for fame. Maatyn. 


Pops, 


CONTINUANCE. 


Continual the duration of 
actions only; continued is likewise ap- 
plied to the extent or course of things: 
rumours are continual; talking, walk- 
ing, running, and the like, are continual ; 
but a line, a series, a scene, or a stream 
of water, is continued. 

To Tuzx my thoughts 
Continual climb. THOMSON, 


By too intense and continued application, our 
feobte powers would svon be worn out. Bilis, 


CONTINUANCE, CONTINUATION, 
DURATION. 


CONTINUANCE, from the intran- 
sitive verb to continue, denotes the state 
of continuing or being carried on further. 
CONTINUATION, from the tran- 
sitive verb continue, denotes the act of 
continuing or carrying on further. The 
continuance is said of that which itself 
continues; the continuation of that 
which is continued by some other 
agency: as the continuance of the rain ; 
the continuation of a history, work, 
line, &c. 

That pleasure is not of greater cuntizuance which 


arises from the prejudice or malice of the hearers. 
ADDIAON. 


The Pythagorean transmigration, the sensual ha- 
bitation of the Muhometan, and the shady realms of 
Pluto, do all agree in the main point, the continuation 
of our existence, BeRxevry. 

As the species is said to be continued, 
the word continuation is most properly 
applied in this case. 

These things must be works of Providence for the 
continuation of the species, Ray. 

And the use of the word continuance, 
as in the following example, is irregular. 

Providence seems to have equally divided the 
whole muss of mankird into different sexes, that 
every woman may have her husband, and that both 
may equally contribute to the continuance of the 
species. ApDIsON, 

Continuance and DURATION are 
both employed for the time of conttnu- 
ing ; things may be of long continuance 
or of long duraison : but continuance is 
used only with regard to the action; 
duraiton with a to the thing and 
its existence, hatever is occasionally 
done, and soon to be ended, is not for a 
continuance; whatever is made, and 
soon destroyed, is not of long duration , 
there are many excellent instftutions in 
England which promise to be of no less 
continuance than utility. Duration 
is with us a relative term; things are 
of long or short duration by compa: 
rison: theuration of the world, and all 


CONTINUE. 
sublunary objects, is nothing in regard 


to eternity. 
We see the anger of Achilles in its birth, contine- 
ance, and effects. Por. 


Mr. Locke observes, **that we get the idea of 
tame and duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas which succeed one another in our acl 

BDISON. 


CONTINUATION, CONTINUITY. 


CONTINUATION (. Continu- 
ance) signifies either the act of continu- 
ing, as to undertake the continuation 
or continuing of a history : 

The sun ascending iuto the northern sigus bezet- 
teth first a temperate heat, which by his approach 
unto the solstice he intendeth; aud by costinsatiun 


the same even upon declination. 
Browns. Vulgar Errors. 


Or the thing continued; as to read 
the continuation of a history, that is, 
the history continued. 

The rich country from thence to Portici covered 


with noble houses and gardens, and appearing only 
8 continuation of the city. Bry Done, 


CONTINUITY denotes the quality 
of bodies holding together without inter- 
ruption; there are bodies of so little 
continutty, that they will crumble to 
pieces on the slightest touch. 

A body always perceives the passages by which it 
insinuates ; feels the impulse of another body where 


it yields thereto; perceives the separation of its cun- 
tinuity, and fora time resists it: in fioe, perception 


is di d through all nature. Bacon, 
So likewise in the moral application. 
The sprightly breast demands 


Incessant rapture ; life, a tedious load, 


Denied its continutty of joy. SHENSTONE. 


TO CONTINUE, REMAIN, STAY. 


CONTINUE, v. Continual, per- 
petual. REMAIN, in Latin remaneo, 
18 sag ben of re and maneo, Greek 
pevw, Hebrew omad to tarry. STAY is 
but a variation of the word stand. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms. To continue 
is associated with a state of action; to 
remain with a state of rest: we are 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to continue in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

Whatever you can do, continue todo. JOHNSON. 

_ Pesce made two attempts, and astonished the 
spectators by the time he remained under waiter. 

Brypong. 

’ So likewise in application to the out- 

ward condition or the state of mind, 

conisnse denotes that which is active 

and: positive; remain, which is 
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quiescent and tranquil. to continue in 
& course, or in a ief; to continues 
steadfast; to remain in doubt. 
* I continued resolute in preaning it. 


Experience next to thee I owe, 
Best guide, uot following thee I had remaia'd 
In ignorance. Mnu.Ton, 
The same distinction exists between 
these words when things are the sub- 
jects: a war continues ; a stone remains 
in the place where it is put. 
The serpent in Homer's second [liad devoured 
eight young sparrows with their dam, which was by 


Calchas interpreted to signify that the siege of Troy 
should cvatiaue nine whole years. Porrer. 


They are building an enormous engine which they 
call St. Rosalia’s triumphal car, From the size of 
it, one would imagine it were for ever to remain on 
the spot where it is erected. BRyDoNnK. 

Continue is frequently taken abso- 
lutely for continuing in action; remain, 
from the particle re, has a relative sig- 
nification to something else: tho sick- 
ness or the rain continues ; I will use 
my utmost endeavours as long as health 
rematns. 


TsmPr.e. 


Down rush’d the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till the curth 


No more was seen, MILTON. 


I will be true to thee, preserve thee ever, 
The sad companion of this faithful breast, 


While life and thought remain, Rows. 


Continue and remain are uscd in re- 
spect of place; stay is used in that of 
connexion only. Continue is indefinite 
in its application and signification; as 
to contenue in town or in the country. 
to remain is an involuntary act; as a 
soldier remains at his post, or a person 
remains in prison: stay is a voluntary 
act; as to stuy uta friend’s, or with a 
friend. 


I have seen some Roman Catholic authors who 
tell us, that vicious writers continue in purgatory so 
long asa the fofluence of their writings continues upon 
posterity. ADvisoN. 


Mr. Pryn was sent to a castlo in the island of 
Jersey, Dr. Bastwick to Scilly, and Mr. Burton to 
Guernsey, where they remained uncousidered, and 
truly L thought uopitied (for they were men of no 
virtue or merit), for the spuce of two years, 

CLARENDON, 


Where'er I go, my sou) shall stay with thee; 
"Tis but my shadow that I take away. Daypex, 


TO CONTINUE, PERSEVERE, PERSIST, . 
PURSUE, PROSECUTE. 


CONTINUE, v. Continual. PER- . 
SEVERE, in French persévérer, Latin 


perseverare, compounded of per and 
severus strict and steady, sgadict to be 
steady throughout or to the end. PER- 


cae ae 
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s/ossignifies to stand by or to a thing. 
PURSUE and PROSECUTE, in 
French poursutvre, come from the 
Latin prosequor and its P acoacigirs ore- 
secutus, signifying to follow after or 
keep on with. 

The idea of not setting aside is 
coramon to these terms, which is the 
sense of continue without any qualifi- 
cation; the other terms, which are all 
species of continuing, include likewise 
some collateral idea which distinguishes 
them from the first, as well as from 
each other. Continue is comparable 
with persevere and perstst in the neuter 
sense; with pursue and prosecute in 
the active sense. To continue is simply 
to do as one has done hitherto; to per- 
severe is to continue without wishing to 
change, or from a positive desire to 
attain an object ; to persist is to continue 
from a determination or will not to cease. 
The act of continuing, therefore, spe- 
cifies no characteristic of the agent; 
that of persevertng or persisiing marks 
a direct temper of mind; the former is 
always used in a good sense, the latter 
in an indifferent or bad sense. We con- 
tinue from habit or casualty ; we per- 
severe from reflection and the exercise 
of our judgment; we persist from at- 
tachment. It is not the most exalted 
virtue to continue in a good course 
merely because we have been in the 
habit of so doing; what is done from 
habit merely, without any fixed prin- 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the influence of passion or evil counsel : 
there is real virtue in the act of perse- 
verance, without which many of our 
best intentions would remain unfulfilicd, 
and our best plans would be defvated : 
those who do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who do per- 
severe often effect what has appeared 
to be impracticable ; of this truth the 


discoverer of America is a remarkable 


proof, who, in a ee of every mortifica- 
tion, rebuff, and disappointment, per- 
severed in calling the attention of 
monarchs to his project, until he at 
length obtained the assistance requisite 
for effecting the discovery of a new 
world. 


Abdallah contiewfag to extend his former im. 
provements, beautified this whole prospect with 
groves and fountains. ADDISON. 


If we in stadying to do our duty to- 
wards and man, we shail meet with the esteem, 
- Jove, and confidence of those who are aroun | He 

, LAIR. 
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pine Prats an el ts fee 
reprisals, Appisow. 
The Romans have not observed this 
distinction between perseverare and 
persistere; for they say, “In _errore 
perseverare :* Cicero. “ Aduftimum 
perseverare:” Livy. ‘“ In eadem im- 
pudentia persistere -* Livy. “ In pro- 
posito persistere :’ Ciczro. Probabl 
in imitation of them, examples are 
he found in English writers of the use 
of persevere in the bad sense, and of 
persist in the good sense ; but the dis- 
tinction is now invariably observed. 
Persevere is employed only in matters 
of some moment, in things of sufficient 
importance to demand a steady purpose 
of the mind ; perstst may be employed 
in that which is trifling, if not bad: a 
learner perseveres in hi studies, in 
order to arrive at the necessary degree 
of improvement; a child persists in 
making a request until he has ob- 
tained the object of his desire: there is 
always wisdom in perseverance, even 
though unsuccessful; there is mostly 
folly, caprice, or obstinacy, in perstst- 
ence : how different the man who per- 
severes in the cultivation of his talents, 
from him who only perststs in main- 
taining falsehoods or supporting errors | 
Patience and perseverance overcome the greatest 
difficulties, Ricwaxpaon. 
The Arians themselves, who were present, sub- 
acribed also the Nicene creed), not that they 
meunt sincerely and in deed to forsake their error, 
but only to escape deprivation and exile, which they 
saw they could not avoid, openly persisting in their 
former opinions, when the greater part bad concluded 
against them, and that with the emperor's royal 
arsent, Hooxenr, 
Continue, when compared with per- 
severe or persist, is always coupled with 
modes of action: but in comparison 
with pursue or prosecute, it is always 
followed by some object: we continue 
to do, persevere or perstst in doing 
something: but we continue, pursue, 
or prosecute some object which we wish 
to bring to perfection oy additional 
labour. Contenue is equally indefinite 
as in.the former case ; sue and 
secute both comprehend collateral ideas 
respecting the disposition of the agent, 
and the nature of the object: to con- 
tinue is to go on with a thing as it has 
been begun ; to pursue and seeped 
is to conitnue by some prescribed rule, 
or in some particular manner: a work 
is continued ; a plan, measure, or line 
of conduct is pursued ; an undertaking 
or a design is prosecuted: we mey 
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continue the work of another in order 
to supply a deficiency: we may pursue 
a plan that emanates either from our- 
selves or another; we prosectwée our 
own work only in order to obtain some 
peculiar object: continue, therefore, 
expresses less than pursue, and this 
less than prosecute: the history of 
England has been continued down to 
the present period by different writers ; 
Smallett has pursued the same plan as 
Hume, in the continuation of his his- 
tory ; Captain Cook prosecuted his work 
of discovery in three several voyages. 
To continue is itself altogether an in- 
different action ; to pursue and prosecute 
are commendable actions; the latter 
still more than the former: it is a mark 
of great instability not to continue any 
thing that we begin; it betrays a great 
want of prudence and discernment not 
to pursue some plan on every occasion 
which requires method; it is the cha- 
racteristic of a persevering mind to 
prosecute whatever it has deemed worthy 
to enter upon. 


After having petitioned for power to resist tempta- 
tiou, there is su great an aneomgr alt? in not cortinu- 
ing the struggle, that we blush at the thought, and 
persevere, lest we lose all reverence for ourselves. 

HAWEEsworTH. 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 
Darvoxn. 


Will ye not now the pair of sages praise, 
Who the same end pursued by several ways? 
DavpeNn. 


There will be some study which every man more 
zealously prosecutes, some durling subject on which 
he is principally pleased to converse. JOHNSON. 


CONTRACTED, CONFINED, NARROW. 


TuHese words agree in denoting a 
limited space; but CONTRACTED, 
from contraho to draw together, signi- 
fying drawn into a smaller compass than 
it might otherwise be in, and CON- 
FINED (v. Bound), signifying brought 
within unusually smal! bounds, are said 
of that which is made or becomes so by 
circumstances. NARROW, which is 
a variation of near, denotes a quality 
belonging naturally or otherwise to a 
material body. <A limb is said to be 
contracted which is drawn up by disease ; 
a situation is confined which has not 
the necessary or usual degree of open 
space ; a road or a room is narrow. 

And yon bright arch 
Contracted, beuds into a dusky vault. Tmomeon 


The presence of every crented being is ned 
to a certain measure of space, and consequently his 
observation is stinted to a certain number 7 objects. 

DDESON. 
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Bach in his 
The rude forefahere of the hasle ar aloes. Unar 
These terms are figuratively applied 
to moral objects with the same distinc- 
tion: the mind is contracted by educa- 
tion or habit; a person’s views are 
confined by reason of his ignorance; 
people have for the most part a temper 
narrow by nature. 
Notwithstanding a narrow, contracted temper be 
that which obtains most in the world, we must not 


therefore conclude this to be the genuine vharac- 
teristic of mankind. Grove, 


In its present habitation, the soul is plainly cun- 
fined in its operations. Buiare, 


Resentments are not easily dislodged from sarrow 
minds. Cumpertanp, 
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TO CONTRADICT, DENY, OPPOSE. 


CONTRADICT, from the Latin 
conira and dictwm, signifies a speech 
against a speech. DENY, in French 
dénier, Latin denego, is compounded of 
de, ne, and agro or dtco, and signifies to 
say no. OPPOSE, in French opposer, 
Latin vpposut, perfect of oppono, from 

wp or ob and pono, signifies to throw in 
the way or against a thing. 

To contradict, as the origin of the 
word sufficiently denotes, is to set up 
one assertion against another, but it 
does not necessarily imply an intentional 
act. The contrudtction may lie in the 
force of the terms, whence logicians call 
those propositions contradictory which 
in all their terms are directly opposed 
to each other: as, “ All men are liars ;” 
““No men are liars.” A person may 
contradict himself, or two witnesses 
may contradict each other who have 
had no communication. 

The Jews hold tat in case two rabbies should 


contradict one another, they were yet bound to 
believe the cuntradictury assertions of both. Sours. 


To deny is to assert the falsehood of 
another’s assertion, and is therefore a 
direct and personal act; as to deny any 
one’s statement. 

When the parties come to a fact which is affirmed 


on one side and dented on the other, thon they are 
said to be at issue. BLAOKsTonsg, 


Contradictions may be given at the 
pleasure or for the convenience of the 
parties ; denials are made in support 
either of truth or falsehood, in matters 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

There are who find a pleasure in contradict 
fag the common reports of e, and syreeaing 


abroad the Senkacne ot an exalted c ter. 
Appison 


that there is a God but those for wnom - 
t there were vo God, Bacon. 
R 2 


None 
it maketh ¢. 
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Ona contradicts in direct terms by 
asserting something contrary; one de- 
nies by advancing arguments, or sug- 
gesting doubts or difficulties. These 
terms may therefore both be used in 
reference to disputations. We may deny 
the truth of a position by contradicting 
the assertions that are advanced in its 
support, - 


In the Socratic way of dispute, be agree to every 
a 


thing your opponent advances; in the Aristutelic, 
you are still denying and contradicting some part 
or other of what he says. Appison. 
’ Contradiction and dental are commonly 
adel by words only; stiton 

y any kind of action or mode of expres- 
sion. We may therefore sometimes 
oppose by contradiction, although not 
properly hy denial ; contradicting and 
opporing being both voluntary acts, 

enying frequently a matter of necessity 
or for self-defence. 

Johnson considered Garrick to be as it wero his 
pruperty : he wonld allow no man either to blame or 


pra arrick without contradicting him. 
‘ Sir Josnva RerYno.ps. 


One of the company began to rally him (an infidel) 
upon his devotion on shipboard, which the other 
denied iu so high terms, that it produced the lie on 
buth aides, and ended in a duel, ADDISON. 


The introduction of the bill may be oppused, as 
the bill itself may at either of the readings. 
BLACKSTONE. 


TO CONTRIVE, DEVISE, INVENT. 


CONTRIVE, in French controuver, 
compounded of con and trouver, sig- 
nifles to find out by pune together. 
DEVISE, compounded of de and vise, 
in Latin visus seen, signifies to show or 

resent to the mind. INVENT, in 

atin inventus, participle of tmvento, 
compounded of in and-wenio, significs 
to come or bring into the mind. 

Contriving requires less exercise of 
the thoughts than devistng : we contrive 
on familiar and common occasions; we 
devise in seasons of difficulty and trial. 
A contrivunce is simple and obvious to 
a plain understanding: a ce is 
complex and far-fetched ; it requires a 
ready conception and a degree of art. 
Contrivances serve to supply a defi- 
ciency, or increase a convenience ; de- 
pices are employed to extricate from 
danger, to remove an evil, or forward a 
‘scheme: the history of Robinson Crusoe 
derives considerable interest from the 
relation of the various contrivances hy 
which he provided himself with the 
first articles of necessity and comfort ; 
_ the history of robbers and adventurers 
‘is full of the various devices by which 
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they endeavour to carry on their pro} 

of plunder, or eluda the vigilance” of 

their pursuers, ae 3 
In a Word, what was said of Cinna might 

applied to him. He had a head to tonitive, aad 2 

tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 

tnischief. - Crarenpow, 


As I have long lived in Kent, and there often 
heard how the Kentish men evaded the conqueror 
by carrying green bonghs over their heads, tk u 
me in mind of practising this device against fre. 
Simper. Srxxue. 

To contrive and devise do not express 
so much as to tnvent: we contrive and 
devise in small matters; we znvent in 
those of greater moment. Contriving 
and devising respect the manner of 
doing things ; inventing comprehends 
the action and the thing itself: the 
former are but the new ieahibnine of 
things that already exist; the latter is, 
as it were, the creation of something 
new : to contrive and devise are inten- 
tional actions, the result of a specific 
effort ; tzvention naturally arises from 
the exertion of an inherent power: we 
require thought and combination to con- 
trive or devise ; ingenuity is the faculty 
which is exerted in inventing. A device 
is often employed fur bad and fraudulent 
purposes; contrivances mostly serve 
the innocent purposes of life; t2ven- 
tions are mostly good unless they are 
stories invented, which are always false. 


My sentence is for open war: of wiles 

More unexpert I boast not; them let those 

Cuntrive who need, or when they need, not now, 
Miron, 


The briskest nectar 
Shall be his drink, and all th’ ambrosial cates 
Art can devise for wautun appetite 
Furnish hie banquet. Naun, 


Architecture, painting, and statuary, were invented 
with the design to lift up human nature. Appison. 


TO CONTROVERT, DISPUTE. 


CONTROVERT, compounded of 
the Latin contra and verto, signifies to 
turn against another in discourse, or 
direct one’s self against another. DIS- 
PUTE, v. To argue, debate. 

To controvert has regard to specu- 
lative points ; to dispute respects matters 
of fact : there is more of opposition in 
controversy ; more of doubt in dtsput- 
ing: a sophist controverts ; a sceptic 
dtsputes: the plainest and sublimest 
truths of the Gospel have been all con- 
troverted in their turm by the self-suffi- 
cient inquirer: the authenticity of the 
Bible itself has been désputed by some 
few individuals: the existence of a God 
by still fewer. Controversy is worse 
than an unprofitable task ; instead of 
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eliciting truth, it does but expose the 
failings of the parties engaged : disput- 
ing is not so personal, and consequently 
not so objectionable: we never controvert 
any point without seriously and de- 
cidedly intending to oppose the notions 


of another; we may sometimes dispute 


a point for the sake of friendly argu- 
ment, or the desire of information: 
theologians and politicians are the 
greatest controversialisis: it is the 
business of men in general to dispule 
whatever ought not to be taken for 
granted. 


The demolishing of Dunkirk was so eagerly in- 
sisted on, and so warmly curtroverted, as had like to 
have produced a challenge. Buper.t. 


Avoid disputes us much as possible. Bupa@xct. 


CONTUMACY, REBELLION. 


CONTUMACY, from the Latin con- 
tumax, compounded of contra and 
tumeo to swell, significs the swelling 
one’s self up by way of resistance. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebellio, from 
rebello or re and del/o to war in return, 
signifies carrying on war against those 
to whom we owe, and have before paid, 
a lawful subjection. 

Resistance to lawful authority is the 
common idea included in the significa- 
tion of both these terms, but contumacy 
does not express so much as rebellion: 
the contumactous resist only occasion- 
ally; the rebel resists systematically : 
the contumacious stand only on certain 
points, and oppose the individual; the 
rebel sets himself up against the au- 
thority itself: the contumacious thwart 
and contradict, they never resort to open 
violence ; the revel acts only by main 
force: contumacy shelters itself under 
the plea of equity and justice; rebellion 
sets all law and order at defiance. 


- The censor told the criminal that he spoke in con- 
tempt of the court, and that he should be proceeded 
against for comtumucy, ADDISON. 


The mother of Waller was the daughter of John 
Hampden of Hampden, in the same county, and 
sister to Hampden the zealot of rebellion, Jounson. 


CONVENIENT, SUITABLE. 


CONVENIENT, v. Commodious. 
SUITABLE, ov. Conformable. 

Conventent regards the circumstances 
of the individual ; sustable respects the 
established opinions of mankind, and is 
closely connected with moral propriety ° 
nothing is conventent which does not 
favour one’s purpose: nothing is suzéable 
Which does not suit the person, place, 
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and thing: whoever has anything to 
ask of another must take a conventent 
opportunity in order to ensure, success ; 

8 address on such an occasion would 
be very unsuitable if he affected to 
claim as a right what he ought to solicit 
as a favour. 

Ifany man think it convenient to seem » ler 


him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear 
to every body's satisfaction, TiLLoreon. 


Pleasure in genera) is the consequent apprehension 
of a suitable abject, suitably applied to a rightly dis- 
posed faculty. Soura. 


CONVERSANT, FAMILIAR. 


CONVERSANT, from converse, 
signifies turning over and over, cofise- 
quently becoming acquainted. FA- 
MILIAR, from the Latin fumilturts ta 
he of the same family, signifies the 
closest connexion. 

An acquaintance with things is im- 
plied in both these terms, but the latter 
expresses something more particular 
than the former. A person is conversant 
in matters that come frequently before 
his notice; he is familiar with such as 
furm the daily routine of his business : 
one who is not a ee lawyer may 
be conversunt with the questions of law 
which occur on ordinary occasions; but 
one who is skilled in his profession will 
be fumiliar with all cases which may 
possibly be employed in support of a 
cause: it is advisable to be conversant 
with the ways of the world, but to be 
Jamtliar with the greater part of them 
would not redound to one’s credit or ad- 
vantage. 


The waking man 18 conversant with the world of 
nature: when he sleeps, he retires toa private world 
that is pagticular to himself. App1son. 


Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of 
the year pleasant tu louk upon, but never su mucls 
as in the opening of the spring, wheu they are all 
new and fresh with the first gloss of them, aud nut 
yet too familiar to the eye. ADD.sOK, 


CONVERSATION, DIALOGUE, CON- 


FERENCE, COLLOQUY. 


CONVERSATION denotes the act 
of hulding converse (v. Communion). 
DIALOGUE, in French diulogue, La- 
tin dialogus, Greek dtadoyoc, compound- 
ed of di¢ and Aoyog, signifies a speech. 
between two. CONFERENCE, from 
the Latin con and Jfero to Le together, 
signifies consulting together on sub- 
jects. COLLOQUY, in Latin collo- 
quium, from col or con and loquor to 
speak, signifies the art of talking to- 
gether. 
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A conversation is always something 
actually held between two or more 
persons; a dialogue is mostly fictitious, 
and written as if spoken: any number 
of persons may take part in a conversa- 
tion, but a diatogue always refers to the 
two persons who are expressly engaged : 
a conversation may be desultory, in 
which each takes his part at pleasure ; 
a dialogue is formal, in which there will 
always be reply and rejoinder: a conver- 
sation may be carried on by any signs 
besides words, which are addressed per- 
sonally to the individual present; a 
dtalugue must always consist of express 
words: a prince holds frequent conver- 
eations with his ministers on affairs of 
state; Cicero wrote dialogues on the 
nature of the gods, and many later 
writers have adopted the dialogue form 
as a vehicle for conveying their senti- 
ments: a conference is a species of con- 
versation; a colloquy is a species of 
dialogue : a conversation is indefinite as 
to the subject, or the parties engaged in 
it; a conference is confined to particular 
subjects and descriptions of persons: a 
conversation is mostly occasional; a 
conference is always specifically ap- 

ointed: a conversation is mostly on 
indifferent matters; a conference is 
mostly on national or public concerns: 
we have a conversation as friends; we 
have a conference as ministers of state. 
The dialogue naturally limits the num- 
‘ber to two; the colloquy is indefinite as 
to number: there may be dialogues, 
therefore, which are not colloqutes ; but 
every colloguy may be denominated a 
dialogue. 


I find so much Arabic and Persian to gead, that 


all my leisure in a morning is hardly suMfcient for a . 


thousandth part of the rea He, Basin would be agree- 
able and useful, as I wish to a match in conver- 
sation with the learned natives whom | ce pe to 
meet, Sin W, Jones 


Aurengrebe is written in thyme, and has the ap- 

pearance of being the most elaborate of all Dryden's 

lays. The sey are imperial, but the dia- 
oO 


oyue is often domestic, and therefore susceptible of 
sentiments accommodated to familiar incidents. 
JOHNSON. 


The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper for the occasivn, and 
suitable to the persons of the twu speakers. 

ADDISON. 

The close of this divine colloquy (between the 
Father and the Son), with the hymn of Angels that 
follows, are wonderfully beautiful and arp 

DDISON. 


CONVERT, PROSELYTE. 
CONVERT, from the Latin converio, 
signifies changed to something in con- 
formity with the views of another. 


CONVICT. 


PROSELYTE, from the Greek srpocg- 
Awrog and mpocepyopa, signifies come 
over to the side of another. 

Convert is more extensive in its sense 
and application than proselyte : convert 
in ites full sense includes every change 
of opinion, without respect to the su 
ject ; Fishes pe in its original applica- 
tion, denvted changes only from one re- 
ligious belief to another: there are 
many converts to particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and abet ded from the 
Pagan, Jewish, or Mahomedan, to the 
Christian faith ; but the word proselyte 
has since acquired an application 
which distinguishes it from convert. 
Conversivn is a more voluntary act than 
proselytism ; it emanates entirely from 
the mind of the agent, independently of 
foreign intluence ; it extends not merely 
to the abstract or speculative opinions 
of the individual, but to the whole cur- 
rent of his feelings and spring of his 
actions: it is the conversion of the heart 
and soul. Proselytism is an outward 
act, which need not extend beyond the 
conformity of one’s words and actions to 
a certain rule: convert is, therefore 
always taken in a good sense; it bears 
on the face of it the stump of sincerity : 
proselyte is a term of more ambiguous 
meaning; the proselyte is often the 
creature and tool of a party: there may 
be many proselytes where there are no 
converts. The converston of a sinner 
is the work of God's grace, either by his 
special interposition, or by the ordinary 
influence of his Holy Word on the 
heart; partisans are always anxious to 
make proselytes to their own party. 


A believer may be excused by the most hardened 
atheist for endeavouring to make him a convert, be- 
cause he does it with an eye to both their interests. 

Appivon. 


False teachers commonly make use of base, and 
low, and temporal considerations, of little tricks and 
devices, to make disciples and gain pruselytes. 

ss ILLOTSON, 


TO CONVICT, DETECT. 


CONVICT, from the Latin convtctus, 
participle of convinco to make manifest, 
signifies to make guilt clear. DE- 
TECT, from the Latin detectus, parti- 
ciple of detego, compounded of the. pri- 
vative de and fego to cover, signifies to 
uncover or lay open guilt. 

A person is convicted by means of 
evidence; he is detected by means of 
ocular demonstration. One is convicted 
of having been the perpetrator of some 
evil deed ; one is detected in the very 


act of committing the deed. Whatever 
serves to prove iit of another is 
said to convict, whether the conviction 


be by others or by one's self: a man 
may be convicted in his own mind, as 


well as in the opinion of others, before 
a public tribunal, or by private indi- 
viduals ; detection is confined to the act 
of the individual, which is laid open to 
others. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open 
to unexpected Pearle or comvicts us of any fault 
which had escaped our natice, but because it shows 


us that we are known to others as well us ourselves. 
JouNyON. 


Every member of society feels and acknowledges 
the necessity of detecting orimes. JOUNSUN. 


TO CONVICT, CONVINCE, PERSUADE. 


To CONVICT (v. To corvict) is to 
satisfy a person of another's guilt or 
error. To CONVINCE is to satisfy 
kl aban himself of the truth or false- 
hood of a thing. 

A person may be convicted of heresy, 
if it be proved to the satisfaction of 
others; he may be convinced that 
the opinion which he has held is here- 
tical, So a person may be convicted 
who is involuntarily convinced of his 
error, but he is convinced if he is made 
sensible of his error without any force 
on his own mind. One is convicted 
only of that which is false or bad, but 
one is convinced of that which is true 
as well as that which is false. The 
noun conviction is used in both the 
senses of convict and convince. 


When the Apostle, therefore, requireth ability to 
convict heretics, can we think he judgeth it un- 
Jawful and not rather needful tu use the principal 
instrument of their corviction, the light of reason ? 

Hooksr. 


All my evasions vain, 

And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me still 
But to my own conviction. MILTON. 

What convinces binds; what per- 
suades attracts. We are convinced by 
arguments; it is the understanding 
which determines : we are persuaded by 
entreaties and personal influence ; it is 
the imagination or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matters 
of belief or faith; our persuasion re- 
spects matters of belief or practice: we 
are convinced that a thing is true or 
false ; we are persuaded that it is either 
right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person will have half 
effected a thing who is convinced that it 
is in his power to effect it; he will be 
easily persuaded to do that which 
favours his own interests. | 
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He (ine critic) must endeavour to cosvincs the 
world that their favourite authors hate more faults 


than they are aware of, and such as they have never 
suspee Cowrxe. 


1 should be glad if I could persuade him to write 
such another critique on anything of mine; for when 
he condemue any of my ms, he makes the world 
have a better opinion of Dayoxn. 


Conviction respects our most im- 
portant duties ; persuasion is applied to 
matters of indifference, or of temporary 
personal interest. The first step to true 
repentance is a thorough conviction of 
the enormity of sin. The cure of people's 
maladies is sometimes promoted to a 
surprising degree by their persuuston of 
the efficacy of the remedy. 


Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false 
colours upon things, to call good evil and evil good, 
against the cosvictiva of thuir own sepals 

wirt. 


From this period he considered his case as without 
cure, feeling those symptoms of internal decay 
which he was satisfied were beyond the reach of 
mecicine: in this persuasion he even apologized to 
his physician for the fruitless trouble he was giving 
him. CuMAERLAND, 


tem. 


As conviction is the effect of substan- 
tial evidence, it is solid and permanent 
in its nature; it cannot be so easily 
changed and deceived: persuasion, de- 
pending on our feelings, 1s influenced by 
external objects, and exposed to various 
changes; it may vary both in the 
degree and in the object. Conviction 
answers in our minds to positive cer- 
tainty ; ee answers to proba- 
bility. e ought to be convinced of 
the propriety of avoiding everything 
which can interfere with the good order © 
of suciety ; we may be persuuded of the 
truth of a person’s narrative or not, ac- 
cording to the representation made to 
us; we may be persuaded to pursue any 


study or lay it aside. 


When men have settled in themselves a conviction 
that there is nothing honourable which is nut accom- 
panied with iunoceuce; nothing mean but what has 
guilt in it; riches, pleasures, and honours, will easily 
lose their charms, Ir they stand between us aud our 
integrity. STRELE. 


Let the mind be possessed with the persuasiun of 
immortal happiness annexed to the act, and there 
will be no want of candidates to struggie for the glo- 
rigus prerogative. CumBERLAND. 


CONVIVIAL, SOCIAL. a 


CONVIVIAL, in Latin conviviafis, 
from convivo to live together, significs 
being entertained together. SOUCFAL, 
from socius a companion, signifies per- 
taining to company. Sar, 

The prominent idea in conpivtal is 


that of sensual indulgence ; the promi- 
pent idea im anand ia that af aninwumant 
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from an intercourse with society. Con- 
vivial is a species of the social; it is 
the soctal in matters of festivity. What 
is convivial is soctal, but what is soctal 
is eg eo more; the former is ex- 
celled by the latter as much as the 
body is excelled by the mind. We speak 
of convivial meetings, convivial enjoy- 
ments, or the convivial board; but so- 
cial intercourse, social pleasure, social 
amusements, and the like. 


It is related by Carte, of the Duke of Ormond, 
that he used often to pass u night with Dryden, aud 
those with whom Dryden consorted : who they were, 
arte has not told, but certainly the convivial table 
at which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a ple- 


beinn society. JOHNSON, 
Plato and Socrates shared many social hours with 
Aristophanes. CUMBERLAND. 


COOL, COLD, FRIGID. 


In the natural sense, COOL is simply 
the absence of warmth; COLD and 
FRIGID are positively contrary to 
warmth ; the former in regard to objects 
in general, the latter to moral objects: 
in the figurative sense the analogy is 
strictly preserved. Cool is used as it 
respects the passions and the affections ; 
cold only with regard to the affections ; 
Jrigid only in regard to the inclinations. 
With regard to the passions, cool desig- 
nates a freedom from agitation, which 
is a desirable quality. Coolness in a 
time of danger, and coolness in an 
argument, are alike commendable. As 
cool and cold respect the affections, the 
-cool is opposed to the friendly, the cold 
to the warm-hearted, the /rigid to the 
animated ; the former is but a degree of 
the latter. A reception is said to be 
cool; an embrace to be cold; a senti- 
ment frigid. Coolness is an enemy 
to social enjoyments; coldness is an 


enemy to affection; frigidity destroys ” 


all force of character. Cooéness is en- 
gendered by circumstances ; it supposes 
the previous existence of warmth ; cold- 
ness lies often in the temperament, or 
is engendered by habit; it is always 
something vicious; /rigtdtty is occa- 
sional, and is always a defect. Trifling 
diiferences produce coolness sometimes 
between the best friends: trade some- 
times engenders a cold calculating 
temper in some minds: those who are 
remarkable for apathy will often express 
themselves with frigid indifference on 
the most important subjects, 


The jealous man's disease is of.s0 malignant a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its own nou- 
tishment, A covl behaviour is interpreted as an in- 
atanee of aversion; a fond one raises his 7 ite 

DIsON 


COPY. 


It is wondsous that a man ean get over the patura. 

to take eligi’ her i avin a ceceivia; acs aca 
t a oe v 

repeaiod civilities.. ™ Stecis. 


The reli of the moderms abounds ja 20 
incompara aly noble and exalted, as might le 
the flames of genuine ne a eee Ce 
barren genius. MABTON. 


TO COPY, TRANSCRIBE. 


COPY, like the Latin canio, is probably 
derived from capto to take, in the sense 
of taking one thing from another, or 
taking the likeness ofa thing. TRANS- 
CRIBE, in Latin transcribo, that is 
trans over, and scribo to write, signifies 
literally to write over from something 
else, to make to pass over in writing 
from one paper or substance to the 
other. i 

To copy respects the matter ; to trans- 
cribe respects simply the act of writing. . 
What is copied must be taken immedi- 
ately from the original, with which it 
must exactly correspond ; what is trane- 
cribed may be taken from the copy, 
but not necessarily in an entire state. 
Things are copted for the sake of getting 
the contents ; they are often transcribed 
for the sake of clearness and fair writing. 
A copter should be very exact ; a trans- 
criber should be a good writer. Law- 
yers copy deeds, and have them after- 
wards frequently transcribed as occa- 
sion requires. 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy or trans- 
cript of those ideas which are iu the mind of the 
First Being, and that those ideas which are in the 
mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
we may add that words are the transcript of those 


ideas which are in the mindof mao, and that writing 
or printing is the transcript of words. ApDISuN, 


COPY, MODEL, PATTERN, SPECIMEN. 


COPY, from the verb to copy (v. To 
copy), marks either the thing from which 
we copy or the thing copfed. MODEL, 
in French modele, Latin modulus a 
little mode or measure, signifies the 
thing that serves as a measure, or that 
is made after a measure. PATTERN, 
which is a variation of patron, from the 
Latin patronus, signifies the thing that 
directs. SPECIMEN, in Latin spect- 
men, from specio to behold, signifies what 
is looked at for the purpose of forming 
one's judgment by it. 

A coy ane a model imply either 
that which is copied or taken from some- 
thing, as when we speak of a in 
distinction from an original, md of 
making a mode? of anything : | 


COPY. 


When he Gret usked the elector’s leave for students 


te the pictures in the gailery, the re 
Fessd and reason he was, A singe Ti 
copies would be sold for originals. 


Sin Josuva Rerwo.ps. 


‘The general officer received us immediately with 
his ususl civility, and showed us his topographical 
representation of the most mountainous part of 
Switzerland, which well deserves the accurate atten- 
tion of the curious traveller. It is a mode/ in relief. 

Coxz, 

that from which any 

thing is copied or taken, as to follow a 
copy, to choose a model. | 

I shall desire, as I send it in, two guineas fora 
sheet of copy. JOMNSOR, 


Of these he chose five for his models, and mould- 
ing all the perfections of these beautirs into one, he 
composed the picture of his goddess. Bayrpowsg. 

The term copy is applied to that 
which is delineated, as writings or pic- 
tures, which must be taken faithfull 
and literally ; the model to that which 
may be represented in wood or stone, 
and which serves as a guide. 

Let him first learn to write, afler a copy, all the 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. Hopes. 

A fault it should be if some king should build his 
mansiou-house by the model of Solomon's temple. 

Hooker, 

In application to other objects, a copy 
may be either that which is made or 
done in imitation, or it may be that 
which is imitated. 

Longtnus has observed that the description of love 


in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all 
the circumstances which 


Or they impl 


vllow one another in such 
a hurry of seutiments, notwithstanding they appear 
repugnant to each other, are really such us happen 


in the frenzies of love. ADDISON. 
Re copy now to men of grosser bluod, 
Aud teach them how to war SHAKSPEARE. 


A model is that which may be used 
as a guide or rule. 

Socrates recommends to Alcibiades, as the modal 
of his devotions, a short p:ayer which a Greek poet 
composed for the use of his friends. Appis0N, 

Patlern and specimen serve, like the 
model, to guide or regulate, but differ in 
the nature of the objects; the pattern 
regards solely the outward form or colour 
of any thing that is made or manufac- 
tured, as the patiern of a carpet; a per- 
son fixes on mente a thing according 
toa certain patiern; the spectmen is 
any portion of a material which serves 
to show the quality of that of which it 
forms a part, as the spectmen of a 
printed work; the value of things is 
estimated by the specimen. 
ene eae sends to my sl 


compares the pattern wit 
probably we 


for a pattern of 
the piece, and 
Swirr. 


Several persons have exhibited specimens of this 
art before multitudes of beholdcrs. ADDISON. 
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In the moral application petiern re- 
spects the whole conduct or behaviour 
which may deserve'fnitation ; men 
only the detached parts by which a judg- 
ment may be formed of the whole: the 
fernale who devotes her whole time and 
attention to the management of her 
family, and the education of her off: 
spring, is a pattern to those of her sex 
who depute the whole concern to others. 
A person gives but an unfortunate spe- 
ctmen of his boasted sincerity who is 
found guilty of an evasion. 
stim le describex us & parlers fur teal cose Wat 


ways celebrating the philanthropy or good nature of 
his hero. Anpison, 


We know nothing of the scanty Jargon of our bar- 
Darous ancestors; but we have specimens of our lan- 
guage when {it began to be adapted to eivil and 
religious purpuses, and find it such as might naturally 
be expected, artless aud simple. JouNAON, 


COQUET, JILT. 


THERE are many JILTS who become 
so fom COQUETDS, but one may be 
a coquet without being a jrlt. Coquetry 
is contented with employing little arts 
to excite notice ; gilézng extends to the 
violation of truth and honour, in order 
to awaken a passion which it afterwards 
disappoints. Vanity is the main sprin 
by which coqueis and je/és are impell 
to action ; but the former indulges her 
propensity mostly at her own expense 
only, while the latter does no less injury 
to the peace of othera than she does to 
her own reputation. The coquet makes 
a traffic of her own charms by seeking a 
multitude of admirers; the jilé sports 
with the sacred passion of love, and 
barters it for the gratification of any 
selfish propensity. Coguetry is a fault 
which should be guarded aguinst by 
every female as a snare to her own hap- 
piness ; jz/ting is a vice which cannot 
be practised without some depravity of 
the heart. 

The cogyette is indeod one degree towards the 
jilt; but the heart of the former is bent upon admir- 
ing herself, and giving false hopes to her lovers: 
the latter is not contented to be extremely amiable, 


but she must add to that advantage a certuin delight 
in being a turment to others, Srxris. 


CORNER, ANGLE. 


CORNER answers to the French 
coin and Greek ywa, which signifies 
either a corner or a hidden place. 
ANGLE, in Latin angulus, comes in 
all probability from aycwy the elbow. 

orner properly implies the outer ex- 


cable: i 
roduced by the meeting of the dif- 
t parts of a body, whether inwardly 
or outwardly; but an angle is produced 
by the meeting of two bodies ; inwardly 
one house has many corners ; two houges, 
or two walls at least, are requisite to 
make an angle. 


A bed ed for them in the corner of the 
room, ba a GOLDsmITH, 


Jewellers grind their diamonds with many sides 
and axgles, that their lustre may appear many ways. 


Denuax 
We likewise speak of a body making 
an angle by the direction which it takes, 
because such a course is equivalent to 
a right line; in that case the word 
corner could not be substituted. 
The arms of the cross taking a new direction make 
a right angle with the beam. Burke. 
On the other hand, the word corner 
is often used for a place of secrecy or 
obscurity, agreeably to the derivation of 
the term. 


Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a corner 
than for a full light. Porg, 


CORPORAL, CORPOREAL, BODILY. 


CORPORAL, CORPOREAL, and 
BODILY, as their origin bespeaks, 
have all relation to the same object, the 
body ; but the two former are employed 
to signify relating or appertaining to 
the body, the cai er a a gaia 
ing or forming of the body. Hence 
ai say pesaare.D gabe esdeen bodily vi- 


gour or strength, corporeul substances ; 
the Godhead dod:ly, the corporeal frame, 
bodily exertion. Corporat is only em- 


ployed for the animal frame in its proper 
sense ; is used for animal sub- 
stance in an extended senze; hence we 
speak of corporal sufferance and cor- 
agents. Corporeal is distin- 
guished from spiritual; Jdodtly from 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
spiritual beings any other way than 
under a eal form ; bodily pains, 
however severe, are frequently over- 
powered by mental pleasures. | 


Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this a> 
count, that he publicly professed his resolution of a 


CORPULENT. 


vioient and revenge, but the inhabitante «-f 
St. Paisiek’s ductrtes embodied themselves iu the 
Dean's (Swift's) defences. Jouxeonx. 
When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then tt truly exists. Hueuzs. 
The soul is beset with a numevous train of tempta- 

tiens to evil, which asise from bodily i tea 
1%. 


CORPOREAL, MATERIAL. 


CORPOREAL is properly a species 
of MATERIAL; ehateves Ff wpe ated 
is material, but not vice versd. Corpo- 
real respects animate bodies; matertal 
is used for every thing which can act 
on the senses, animate or inanimate. 
The world contains corporeal beings, 
and consists of material substances. 


Grant that corporeal is the human mind, 

It mast have Spode in infinitum join’d; 

And each of these must will, perceive, design, 

And draw confus’dly in a diffrent line, JENYNS. 


In the present material system in which we live, 
and where the objects that surround us are continu- 
ally exposed to the examination of our senses, how 
many things occur that are mysterious and unac- 
cuuntadle} Bain. 


CORPULENT, STOUT, LUSTY. 


CORPULENT, from corpus the body, 
signifies having fulness of body. 
STOUT, in Dutch sfott, is no doubt a 
variation of the German stdttg steady, 
signifying able to stand, solid, firm. 
LUSTY, in German, &c. lustig merry, 
cheerful, implies here a vigorous state 
of body. 

Corpulent respects the tleshy state of 
the body ; stou¢ respects also the state 
of the muscles and bones: corpulence 
is therefore an incidental property ; 
stoutness is a natural property: cor- 
pulence may come upon us according 
to circumstances ; stoutness is the na- 
tural make of the body which is borr 
with us. Corpulence and lustiness are 
both occasioned by the state of the 
health ; but the former may arise from 
disease, the latter is always the conse- 
quence of good health: c lence con- 
sists of an undue proportion of fat; 
lustiness consists of a due and full pro- 
portion of all the solids in the body. 

Mallet’s stature was diminutive, but he was regu- 
larly formed ; his appearance, till he grew corpuient, 


was agreeable, and he suffered it to want no recom- 
mendation that dress could give it. JonNsoN 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply : 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood. 
. Sgaxsrsaay, 
Hence rose the Marsian and Sabellian race, 
Strong limb’d aud stust, and to the ware sale 
RISER, 


CORRECT. 


TO CORRECT, RECTIFY, REFORM. 


CORRECT (v. To amend) is more 
definite in its meaning, and more 

neral in its application, than REC 

IFY, which, from rectus and facto 
signifies simply to make right, or as it 
should be. 

To correct is an act of necessity or 
discretion ; to rectt/y, an act of discre- 
tion only. What is corrected is sub- 
stantially faulty; what is rectified may 
be faulty by accident or from inadver- 
tence. Faulta in the execution are cor- 
rected ; mistakes are recit/fied. 

¢ . 
or's tone rile whlete aoeatis ren ey vp 
ing. The further he can carry such designs the 
better. The evil to be apprehended is, his reeting 


there and not correcting Ahem afterwards. 
Sim Josnua Reynotns. 


Some had read the manuscript, and sree the 
inaccuracies. UNNSON. 
They may likewise be applied to 
mural objects with a like distinction. 
I lust winter erected a court of justice for the cor- 


recting several enormities in dress and behaviour. 
TaTLER. 


A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fe cences of a party, of softening the envious, quiet- 
ing the angry, aud rectifying the prejudiced. 

ADDISON. 
To REFORM, from re again, and 
form, signifies to form again, or put 
into a new form ; it expresses, therefore, 
more than correct, which removes that 
which is faulty in a thing without alter- 
ing the thing itself. Correction may 
roduce only a partial change, but what 
is reformed assumes a new form and 
becomes a new thing. 

Desire is corrected when there isa tenderness or 

admiration expressed which partakes of the passion. 


Licentious language has something brutal in it which 
disgraces humanity. Stree, 


Indolence is one of those vices from which those 
whom it infects are seldom refurmed. JOHNSON, 


They are employed also in respect 1o 
public matters with a like distinction: 
abuses are corrected, the state is re- 
JSormed. 

As abuses might be corrected, as every crime of 
persous does not infer a forfeiture with regard to 
communities, aud as property, in that dark aye, 
was nat discovered to be a crenture of prejudice, 
all those abuses were hardly thought sufficient 
ground for such a confiscation. Burges. 
Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name, 

After a life of generous toils endur'd, 

The Gauls subdued or property secur'd, 

Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd, 

Or laws establish’d and the world reform'’d. Pork. 


CORRECT, ACCURATE. 


CORRECT is equivalent to corrected 
(v. To amend), or set to rights. AC- 
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CURATE (0. Accurate) signifies done 
with care, or by the application of care. 
Correct applies to that which is done ac- 
eording to rules which either a man 
scribes to himself or are presoribed for 
him ; accurate to that which is done by 
the application of the mind or attention 
to an ohject: the result in both cases 
will be nearly the same; namely, that 
the thing will be as it ought or is 
intended to be, but there is a shade of 
difference in the moaning and applica- 
tion. What is done by the exercise of 
the judgment is said to be correct, as a 
correct style, a correct writer, a correct 
way of thinking ; what is done by the 
effort of the individual is more properly 
accurate, as accurate observations, an 
accurate survey, and the like. 

Sallust, the moat elegant and correct of all the 
Latin historians, observes, that in his time, whes 
the most formidable stntes of the world were snb- 
dued by the Romans, the republic sunk into those 


two opposite vices of a quite different uature, luxury 


and avarice. Appion. 


Those ancionts who were they most accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of mankind, 
have with great exactness allotted inclinations and 
objects of desire to every stage of lift. STEALE, 


When applied to the same objects, 
correct is negative, it is opposed to in- 
correct or faulty; accurate is positive, 
it is opposed to zzaccurate or loose: it is 
sufficient to be free from fault to be 
correct; it must contain every minute 
particular to be accurate: information 
is correct which contains nothing but 
facts ; it 1s accurate when it contains all 
the details of dates, persons, and cir- 
cumstances given accurately. 

Exact disposition, just thought, correct alncution, 
polished numbers, may have been found in a thou- 


sand, but this poetical fire (in Homer), this vinida 
vis animi in a very few. Porg. 


Togennous curiosity, and perhaps too the neces- 
fary investigation of her claims to the baronies of 
the family, led her to compile their history, an indus- 


-trivus and diffuse, although not always an accurate 


work, Wuitarga, 


CORRECTION, DISCIPLINE, PUNISH- 
MENT. 


As CORRECTION and DISCI- 
PLINE have commonly required PU- 
NISHMENT to render them effjca- 
cious, custom has affixed to them a 
strong resemblance in their applica- 
tion, although they are distinguished 
from each other by obvious marks of dif- 
ference. The prominent idea in cor- 
rection (». To correct) is that of making 
right what has been wrong. In deece- 
pline, from the Latin disciphina ani 
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ee = learn, the ae ing i is ne 
of instructing or regulating. In puntsh- 
ment, from “the Latin fo and the 
Greek sewn pain, the leading idea is 
that of inflicting pain. 

We remove an evil by correction ; we 
prevent it by dtectpline. Correction 
extends no further than to the correct- 
tng of particular faults; but discipline 
serves to train, guide, and instruct ge- 
nerally. 

Yet what can satire, grave or gny ? 


It may correct a fvible, may chastise 
The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress. Cowrzx. 


The imaginations of young men are of a roving 
nature, and their passions under uo discipline or re- 
straint. ADDISON. 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of puzishmeni, they 
mean puntshment for the purpose of 
correction and disctpline: puntshment, 
on the other hand, means the infliction 
of pain as the consequence of any par- 
ticular conduct. Correction and dts- 
cipline are’ personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authdfity. A parent inflicts 
correction, a master exercises disci- 
pline: puntshment may cither be in- 
flicted by persons or result from things: 
the want of proper discipline may be 
puntshed by insubordination. 


There was once that virtue in this comanonwealth, 
that a bad citizen was thought to deserve a severer 
correctioa than the bitterest enemy. 

Srex.e aftyr Croxro, 


All evils natural are moral goods, 
All discipline indulgence on the whole, Youna, 


When by just vengeance impious mortals perish, 
The gods behold their punishment with pleasure, 
ADDISON, 


CORRESPONDENT, ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 


CORRESPONDENT, in French 
correspondant, from the Latin cum and 
respundeo to answer in unison or in 
uniformity. ANSWERABLE and 
SUITABLE, from answer and sutt, 
mark the quality or capacity of axswer- 
ing or sutting. Correspondent sup- 
poses a greater agreement than answer- 
able, and answerable requires a greater 
agreement than sutialle. Things that 
correspond must be alike in size, shape, 
colour, and every minute particular ; 
those that anatwwer must be fitted for the 
same purpose; those that sus¢ must have 
nothing disproportionate or discordant. 
In the artificial dispositions of furni- 
ture, or all matters of art and ornament, 
it is of considerable importance to have 
some things made to correspond, so that 


COST. 


they be placed in sugtadée directions to 
answer to each other. 

In the moral application, actions are 
said not to corr with professions ; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectation; particular 
measures do not sut¢ the purpose of in- 
dividuals, It ill corresponds with a 
profession of friendship to refuse assist- 
ance to a friend in the time of need: 
wild echemes undertaken without 
thought will never answer the expec- 
tations of the projectors; it never suits 
the purpose of the selfish and greedy 
to contribute to the relief of the necvs- 
sitous. 

As the attractive power in bodies is the most ant. 
versal principle which produceth innumerable effects, 
so the corresponding social appetite in human souls 


is the great spring and source of moral uctiuns. 
BERKELEY. 


All the features of the face and tones of the voice 
onvwer like strings upoo musical instruments to the 
impressions made on them by the mind. Huenes, 


When we consider the infinite power and wisdom 
of the Maker, we have reason to think that it is sutt- 
able to the magniticent harmony of the universe, that 
the species of creatures should also by gentle degrees 
asceud upward from us, ADDISON, 


COST, EXPENSE, PRICE, CHARGE. 


COST, in German, &ce. host or Rosten, 
signifies originally support, and, in an 
extended sense, what is given for sup- 
port EXPENSE is compounded of 
ex and pense, in Latin pensus, participle 
of pendo to pay, signifying the thing 
ee or given out. PRICE, from the 

atin pretium, and the Greek mpnrioy, 
from mpacow to sell, signifies the thing 
given for what is bought. CHARGE, 
from to charge (v. To accuse), signifies 
the thing laid on as a charge. 

The cost is what a thing costs or what 
is to be laid out for it; the expense is 
that which a person actually lays out; 
the price is that which a thing may 
fetch or which it may be worth; the 
charge is that which a person or thing 
is charged with. Asa cost commonly 
comprehends an expense, the terms are 
on various occasions used indifferently 
for each other: we speak of counting 
the cost or counting the expense of 
doing any thing; at a great cost or at a 

reat expense: on the other hand, of 

oing a thing to one's cost, of growing 
wise at other people's expense. The 
cost and the price have respect to the 
thing and its supposed value; the ez- 
pense and the charge depend on tne 
option of the persons. The cost of a 


COST. 


thing must precede the price, and the 
expense must succeed the charge: we 
can never set a price on any thing until 
we have ascertained what it has cost us ; 
nor can we know or defray the expense 
until the charge be made. There may, 
however, frequently be a price where 
there is no cost, and vice versa; there 
may also be an expense where there is 
no churge ; but there cannot be a charge 
_without an expense : what costs nothin 
sometimes fetches a high price; anc 
other things cannot obtain a price equal 
to the first cost. Eapenses vary with 
modes of living and men’s desires; 
whoever wants much, or wants that 
which is not easily obtained, will have 
Many expenses to defray ;-when the 
charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 


The real patriot bears his private wrongs, 
Rather than right them at the public cust. Beiier. 


What else do we learn from this note? That the 
more eepense is incurred by a nation, the more 
money will be required to detray it. Burxx. 


He that saw 
His patrimunial timber cast its leaf, 
Sells the last scantling, und transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 
Cowprr, 


The lands of the noblesse are still under the load 
of the greater part of the old feudal charges. 


Burke. 
Between the epithets cost/y and e7- 
nstve there is the same distinction. 
hatever is castly is naturally erpen- 

sive, but not wice versd. Articles of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence, are 
costly, either from their variety or their 
“intrinsic value; every thing is erpen- 
’ etve which is attended with much ex- 
pense, whether of little or great value. 
Jewels are costly; travelling is erpen- 
sive. The costly treasures of the East 
are imported into Europe for the grati- 
fication of those who cannot be con- 
tented with the produce of their native 
soil: those who indulge themselves in 
such expensive pleasures often lay up 
in store for themselves much sorrow 
and repentance in the time to eome. 


Menaleas ordered him to be stripped of his costly 
robes, and to be clad in a russet weed, Appisun. 


PR he i doubted that war is expensive _ Lpboing 

In the moral acceptation, the attain- 
ment of an object is said to cost much 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the 
expense of health, of honour, or of life. 
The sacrifice of a man’s quiet is the 
‘price which he must pay for the gra‘i- 
fication. of his ambition. | 
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And she, once mistress of the realms around, 

Now scattered wide, and nowhere to be found, 

As soon shall rice and reascend the throne 

By native power and energy her own, 

As Natare, at her own peculiar cost, 

Restore to man the glories he has lost. Cowrrn. 


If ease and politeness be only attainable at the 
expense of sincerity in the men, and chaatity in the 
women, | flatter myself there are few of my readers 
who would not think the purchase made at tov high 
& price. ABERORONBY, 


Duration gives importunce—swells the price, 
An angel, if a creature of a say: 
What would he be? A trifle of no weight. Youna, 


Woald a man build for eternity, that is, in other 
words, would he be saved, Jet him consider with 
himself what charges he is willing tw be at, that he 
may be sv. Sourn 


TO COVER, HIDE. 


COVER, in French couvrir, Italian 
cuprire, Latin cooperio, compounded of 
co, con, or cum, and operto to conceal 
thoroughly or by covering. HIDE, 2. 
To conceal, 

Cover is to hide as the means to the 
end: we cominonly hide by covering ; 
but we may easily cover without Aiding, 
as also hede without covering. The 
ruling idea in the word cover is that of 
throwing or putting something over a 
body: in the word Atde is that of keep- 
ing carefully to ones self, from the ob- 
servation of others. In most civilized 
countries it is commmon to cover the 
head: in the Eastern countries femules 
commonly wear veils to Aide the face. 

Darkness profound 
Covered the abyss. 
Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness, Miron. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
moral application, signifies to conceal ; 
but in that case it dénotes the manner 
of concealing, namely, by overspreading ; 
but Arde denotes either the intention or 
desire to conceal, or the concealing what 
ought not to be seen. 


Specious names are lent to cover vice. 


He that has light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that Aides a dark soul aud foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. MuiLton. 


M1LTon 


SrecrarTor, 


COVER, SHELTER, SCREEN. 


COVER properly denotes what serves 
as a cover, and in the literal sense of 
the verb from which it is derived (v. To 
cover). SHELTER, like the word 
shield, in German schiid, comes from 
the old German schelen to cover. 
SCREEN, from the Lutin secerno, sig- 
nifies to keep off or apart. 


964 COVETOUSNESS. 


Cover is literally applied to man 
ticular things which are scsntoed ia 
covering ; but in the sense 
which makes it analogous to the other 
terms, it includes the idea of concealing: 
shelter comprehends that of protecting 
from some immediate or impending evil : 
screen ineludes that of warding off some 
trouble. A cover always supposes 
something which can extend over the 
whole surfice of a body; a shelter or 
@ screen may merely interpose to a suf- 
ficient extent to serve the intended pur- 
pose. Military operations are some- 
times carried on under cover of the 
night ; a bay is a convenient. shelter for 
vessels against the violence of the 
winds ; a chair may be used as a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the heat 
or the external air. 

Like princes unconfess’d iu foreign courts, 

Who travel under cover, death assumes 


The nume and look of life, and dwells among us. 
Youne. 


A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather. GoLpsMITH. 
Were moon and stars for villnins only maie, 

To guide yet scroen them with tevebrious light? 
Youna. 
In the moral sense, a fuir reputation 
is sometimes made the cover for the 
commission of gross irregularities in 
secret. Whena person feels himself 
unable to withstand the attacks of his 
enemies, he seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a great name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the punish- 
ment which is due to their offences, 
There are persona who corer their own rudeness 


by calling their conduct honest bluntness. 
RiowaRpson, 


When on a bed of straw we sink together, 
And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk to me thus? 
Thus hush my cares, and shelter me with oe ? 

: TWAY. 


It is frequent for men to adjudge that in an art 
impossible, which they find that art does not effect ; 
by which means they screen indolence and ignorance 
from the reproach they merit. Bacon. 


COVETOUSNESS, CUPIDITY, AVARICE. 


COVETOUSNESS, from covet, and 

ido to desire, signifies having a 

desire. CUPIDITY is a more imme- 

diate derivative from the Latin, signi- 

fying the same thing. AVARICE, o. 
Avuricious. 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press ah illicit desire after objects of 
gratification ; but covefousnese is applied 
to property in general, or. to whatever is 


COUNTENANCE. 


valuable; cupidity and avarice only to 
money or ions. A child may 
display its covetoueness in regard to the 
playthings which fall in its way ; a man 
shows his idity in regard to the 
gains that fall in his way; we should, 
therefore, be careful to check a covetous 
disposition in early life, lest it show 
itself in the more hateful character of 
cupidity in advanced years. Covetous- 
ness is the natural disposition for havin 
or getting; cupidity is the acquired 
disposition. As the love of appropri- 
ation is an innate characteristic in man, 
that of accumulating or wanting to ac- 
cumulate, which constitutes covetous- 
ness, will show itself, in some persons, 
among the first indications of character: 
where the prospect of amassing great 
wealth is set before a man, as in the 
case of a governor of a distant province, 
it will evince great virtue in him if his 
cupidtty be not excited. The covetous 
man seeks to add to what he has; the 
avarictous man only strives to retain 
what he has: the covetous man sacri- 
fices others to indulge himself; the 
avaricious man will sometimes sacri- 
fice himself to indulge others ; for gene- 
rosity, which is opposed to covetousness, 
is sometimes associated with avartce. 


Nothing lies on our hands with such uneasiuess as 
time. Wretched and thonghtiess creatures! In the 
only place where covelousness were a virtue, we turn 
prodigals. AppINon, 

At last Swift's avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindness: he would refuse (his friends) a bottle of 
wine, JoHN#ON, 

If prescription be once shaken, no especies of pro- 
perty is secure, when it once becomes an object large 
enough to tempt the cagrdity of indigent euch 

UBER. 


TO COUNTENANCE, SANCTION, 


SUPPORT. 
COUNTENANCE signifies to keep 
in countenance. SANCTION, in 


French sanciton, Latin eanctto, from 
sanctus sacred, signifies to ratify a 
decree or ordinance; in an extended 
sense to make anything binding. SUP- 
PORT, in French supporter, Latin sup- 
porto, compounded o: or eub and 
porto to bear, signifies to bear from un- 
derneath, to bear up. 

Persons are countenanced ; things are 
éancttoned ; pereons or things are sup- 
ported: persons are cournienanced in 
their proceedings by the apparent ap- 
probation of others; measures are sanc- 
stoned by the consent or approbation of 
others who have due authority; mea- 
sures or persons are eupported by every 


COUNTRYMAN. 


means which may forward the object. 
There is most of encouragement in 
countenancing ; it consists of some out- 
ward demonstration of regard or good 
will towards the person: there is most 
of authority in sanctioning ; it is the 
lending of a name, an authority, or an 
influence, in order to strengthen and 
confirm the thing: there is most of as- 
sistance and co-operation in support ; it 
is the employment of means to an end. 
Superiors only can cuuntenance or 
sunciton ; persons in all conditions may 
support: those who countenance evil- 
doers give a sancéton to their evil deeds ; 
those who support either an individual 
or a cause ought to be satisfied that they 
arc entitled to support. 

A good man acts with a vigour and suffers with a 


patience more than human, when he believes him- 
self countenanced by the Almighty. Bras. 


Men of the greatest sense are always diffident of 
their private judgment, uatil it receives a sanction 
from the public. ADDIBUN. 


The apparent insufficiency of every individual to 
his own happiness or safety compels us to seek from 
oue another assistance and sxppurt. JOHNsON,. 


COUNTRYMAN, PEASANT, SWAIN, 
HIND, RUSTIC, CLOWN. 


COUNTRYMAN, that is a man 
of the country, or one belonging to the 
country, is the general term applicable 
to all inhabiting the country, in dis- 
tinction from atownsman. PEASANT, 
in French paysan, from pays, is em- 
ployed in the same sense for any coun- 
tryman among the inhabitants of the 
_ Continent, and is in consequence used 
in poetry or the grave style for a coun- 
tryman. SWAIN in the Saxon sig- 
nified a labourer, but it has acquired, 
from its use in poetry, the higher signi- 
fication of a shepherd, or husbandman. 
HIND may, in all probability, signify 
one who is in the background, an in- 
ferior. RUSTIC, from rus the coun- 
try, signifies one born and bred in the 
country. LOWN, contracted from 
colonus a husbandman, signifies of 
course a menial in the country. 

All these terms are employed as 
epithets to persons, and principally to 
such as live in the country: the terms 
coun! mend peasant are taken in 
an indifferent sense, and may compre- 
hend persons of different descriptions ; 
they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country: the 
other terms are employed for the 
tewer orders of countrymen, but with 
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collateral ideas favourable or unfavour- 
able annexed to them: etmain, Atnd, 
both convey the idea of innocence in a 
sisted a and are therefore 

ways employed in in a good 
sense: the rustic slice both con- 
vey the idea of that uncouth rudeness 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of countrymen. 


Though, considering my former condition, I ma 
pow be called a cuss m, yet you cannot call 
me a rustic (as you would imply in your Jeter) as 
lony as I live in so civil and noble a family. 

Hower... 


If by the poor measures rp eae ions of a man 
we may take an estimate of great action (our 
Saviour’s comiug in the flesh), we shall quickly find 
how irksome it is to flesh and bleod “to have been 
happy,” to descend some sieps lower, to exchange 
the estate of u prince for that of a peasant, SourH. 


As thus the snows arise, and foul and fleree 
A)l winter drives along the darkeu’d air, 
In his own loose revolving fields the swain 
Disastered stands. 


The lab’ring Aind his oxen shall disjoin. 


In arguing too the parson own'd his skill, 

For e'en though vanquish'd hoe could argoe still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amuz'd the gazing rustics rang’d around, 
GoLpsmMITe. 


Th’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest, 
BY ae hard haud of unrelenting cluwas 
obb'd. 


Tomson. 
Duyorx. 


THOMSON, 


COUPLE, PAIR, BRACE. 


COUPLE, in French couple, comes 
from the Latin copudo to join or tie 
together, copula, in Hebrew cabel a 
rope or a shackle, signifying things tied 
tugether; and as two things are with 
inost convenience bound together, it has 
by custom been confined to this number. 
PAIR, in French paire, Latin par 
equal, signifies things that are equal, 
which can with propriety be said only 
of two things with regard to each other. 
BRACKH, om the French dras arm, 
signifies things locked together after 
the manner of the folded arms, which 
on that account are confined to the 
number of two. 

From the above illustration of these 
terms, it is clear that the number of 
two, which is included in all of them, is 
with regard to the first, entirely arbio 
trary; that with regard to the seco 
it arises from the nature of the jups- 
tion; and with regard to the thirdy it 
arises altogether from the nature of*the 
objects: couples and braces are - 
by pg sa aay bracing ; paigs are 

t 


either so of themselves, or are £0 
by others: couples and braceg always 
require a junction in order mal 

them sanplete: pairs rannirakimilarity 


jee $ 
the being in company is sufficient to 
make.a couple; braces are produced by 
close junction, or what is supposed to 
be.so, which requires them to go to- 
gether. Couple is applied to Sijects 
generally. | 

_ in the midet of these sorrows which I had in my 
heart, metbought there passed by me a couple of 
coaches with purple liveries. 

Paig.is applied to things that natu- 
rally go in patrs. 

Bix wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breast 
With regal ornament. Mitton. 

Brace is applied to particular things 
either themselves joined together or 
serving to join others together ; as birds 
that are shot and are usually linked 
together are termed a brace ; whence in 
poetry the term is applied to animals 
or other objocts in a close state of junc- 
tion. 

# e, 
G ora Sr ee ud. MILTON. 

Couple is applied to persons of dif- 
ferent sex who are bound to each other 
by the ties of affection or by the mar- 
riage tie. 

Scarce any couple comes together, but their nup- 
tials are declared in the newspaper with encomiums 
on each party. JOHNSON. 

Pair is also applied to persons simi- 
larly situated, but refers more to the 
moral tie from similarity of feeling ; 
whence the newly-married coup/e is in 
ordinary discourse called the happy parr. 
Your fortune, happy pair, already made, 
Leaves you no farther wish. 

Patr is applied to persons in no other 
connexion, and brace never except in 
the burlesqye style. 

OF Genlstows Inds {for ach they are), 


Besides a brace of grave divines, 
Adore the smoothness of your lines. 


ples are joined by a foreign tie; 


AppIsON. 


Darypen. 


Swirt. 


COURAGE, FORTITUDE, RESOLU- 


_ COURAGE, v. Bravery. FORTI- 

TUDE, in French fortitude, Latin 

fortitudo, is the abstract noun from 

fortis strong. RESOLUTION, from 

the verb. resolve, marks the act of re- 
soluing, or the state of being resolved. 

Courage respects action, foristude 

) ion: a man has courag 


pects pessio e 
ey danger, and fortitude to endure 


in. Courage is that power ot the 
Sind which bears up against the. evil 
that 1s in prospect; forttiude is that 
wer which endures the pain that is 
elt: the man of courage goes with the 
same coolness to the mouth of the 
cannon, as the man of fortitude under- 
goes the amputation of a limb. Ho- 
ratius Cocles displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the whole 
army of the Etruscans: Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude when he 
thrust his hand into the fire in the pre- 
sence of King Porsena, and awed him 
as much by his language as his action. 
Courage seems to be more of a manly 
virtue; fortitude is more distinguishable 
as a feminine virtue: the former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex, 
who are called upon to act, and the 
latter to the females, who are obliged 
to endure: a man without courage 
would be as ill prepared to discharge 
his duty in his intercourse with the 
world, as a woman without /urtitude 
would be to support herself under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with which she is liable to be assailed. 
What can be more honourable than to have cou- 


rage enough to execute the commands of reason and 
conzcience ? CoLuizn. 


With wonted fortitude she bore the smart, 
And not a groan confess'd her burning heart. Gav. 
Resolution is a minor species of cou- 
rage, or it is courage in the minor 
concerns of life: courage comprehends 
under it a spirit to advance ; resolution 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down all 
the obstacles which oppose themselves 
to us; we require resolution not to yield 
to the first difficulties that offer. 
Depending more upon his courage than strength, 


he had a great mind to venture into the midst of the 
enemy's fleet. CampEn. 


The unusual extension of my muscles on this 
occasion made my face ache to such a degree, that 
nothing but an invincible resolution and perseverance 
could have prevented me from falling back to my 
monosyliables. ADDISON. 


COURSE, RACE, PASSAGE. 


COURSE, from curro to run, signi- 
fies either the act of running, or the 
space run over. RACE, from. run, 
signifies the same act. PASSAGE, 
from to pass, signifies either the act of 
passing or the space passed over. 

Course and race as acts imply the 
act of walking or running; passage the 
act of passing or going generally: as 


COURTEOUS, 


swift in the course, to win the race, to 
be lost in the pussage. The course in 
this case may be the act of one alone; 
the race is always the act of one in 
competition with others. 

Him neither rocks can crush, nor stcee] can wound, 
When Ajax fell not on th’ ensanguined ground; 


Ta standing fight he mates Achilles’ force, 
KExcell’d alone in swiftness in the course. Porr. 


The moment before starting, the street appeared 
full of people; nor did we conceive the race 
could possibly be performed. Bryponr. 


Between his shoulders pierc’d the following dart, 
And held its passage through the panting heart. 
Pors. 
In the sense of the space gone over, 
course is to be compared with passage 
in the proper application, and with race 
in the improper. The course is the 
direction taken or chosen by any object, 
and applies to persons or things per- 
sonified ; as a person pursues a course. 
So Mars omnipotent invades the plain 
( The wide destroyer of the r. ce of man); 
Terror, his best lLved son, attends his cuurse, 


Arm‘d with stern bolduess, and enorneus force. 
Pors. 


Or a river takes a course. 


But if with bays and dams tlicy stiive to force 

His channel to a pew and narrow course, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells. 

DENHAM, 

Passage is the way either through or 

over an object, and applics only to in- 

animate objects. 

Direct against which open'd from bencath, 

Just o'er the blissful seat of paradise, 

A passage down Ww earth, a passage wide. 
Course, in the moral application, 

signifies the direction taken in the busi- 

ness of life; as to pursue a right or 

wrong course. 

At the first fatal openingof this contest, the wisest 
cuurse seemed to be to put an end as soon as possilie 
to the immediate causes of the dispute. BURKE. 

The race is that course of life which 
@ person is supposed to run with others 
towards a certain object. It is used 
moatly in the spiritual sense. 


Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place. 


« 


GOLDSMITH, 


MILTON. 


COURTEOUS, COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 


COURTEOUS, from court, denotes 
properly belonging to a court, and by a 
natural extension of the sense, suitable 
toa court, COMPLAISANT, v. Com- 

Gourteous in one respect compre- 
hends in it more than complaisant ; it 
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includes the manner as well as the 
action ; it is, properly speaking, polished 
jsance: on the other hand, com- 
platsance includes more of the disposition 
In it than courteousness; it has less of 
the polish, but more of the reality of 
kindness. Courteousness displays itself 
in the address and manners; complas- 
sance in direct good offices: courteous. 
mess is practised between strangers; 
complaisance among friends. 
His business was to be indiscriminately courteous 
and obsequious to all men, to appear much abroad 


and in public places, to increase his acquaintance, 
Tlawnine. 


To comply with the notions of mankind is in some 
degree the dats of a social being, because by com- 
pliance only he can please, aud by pleasing only he 
can becume useful; but as the end l nut to be lost 
for the suke of the means, we are mot to give up vir- 
tue for complaisance. JoHNsON, 


COURTLY, though derived from the 
same word as courteous, is in some 
degree opposed to it in point of sense ; 
it denotes a likeness to a court, but not 
a likeness which is favorable: courtly 
is to courteous as the form to the reality ; 
the courtly consists of the exterior aly 
the latter of the exterior combined with 
the spirit; the furmer therefore seoms 
to convey the idea of insincerity when 
contrasted with the latter, which must 
necessarily suppose the contrary: a 
courtly demeanour, or a couriter-like 
demeanour, may be suitable on certain 
occasions ; but a courteous demeanour 
is always desirable. 

We cannut omit to observe this courtly (shall | 
eall i or good quality in him, that he wus courtevus 
and did seem to study to oblige, Srevrx. 

Courtly may likewise be employed in 
relation to things, as belonging to a 
court ; but courteous has always respect 
to persons: we may speak of a courtiy 
style, or courtly grandeur; but we 
always speak of courteous behaviour, 
courteous language, and the like. 

Yes, I know 
Ie had a troublesome old-fushion'’d way 


Of shockiug courtly ears with horrid truth. 
Taomson 


CREDIT, FAVOR, INFLUENCE. 


CREDIT, from the Latin creditus, 
participle of credo to believe or trust, 
marks the state of being believed or 
trusted. FAVOR, from the Latin 
faveo, and probably fuvus a honey- 
comb, marks an agreeable or pleasant 
state of feeling towards an object. IN 
FLUENCE, in French tnfluence, Latin 
tnfluentia, from influo to flow upon, 
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marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. 

| terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard to others as flowing out 
of their sentiments towards ourselves : 
credit arises out of esteem; favor out 
of good-will or affection ; influence out 
of either credit or fuvor, or external 
circumstances: credit depends alto- 
gether on merit, real or su 
posed; favor may depend on the 
eaprice of him who bestows it. The 
credit which we have with others is 
marked by their confidence in our judg- 
ment; by their disposition to submit to 
our decisions; by their reliance on our 
veracity, or assent to our opinions. the 
favor we have with others ts marked by 
their readiness to comply with our 
wishes; their subserviency to our views ; 
attachment to our socicty: men of 
talent are ambitious to gain credit with 
their sovercigns by the superiority of 
their counsel : weak men or men of or- 
dinary powers are contented with being 
the favorites of princes, and enjoying 
their patronage and protection. Credit 
redounds to the honor of the individual, 
and stimulates him to noble exertions ; 
it is beneficial in its results to all man- 
kind, individually or collectively : favor 
redounds to the personal advantage, the 
aelfish gratification of the individual ; it 
is apt to inflame pride and proveke 
jealousy. 


No man had eredié cnough with him to corcupt 
hiro to polnt of loyally to the king, whilet he thoughs 
himself wise enough to koow what treason was, 

ClaManpon. 


I have not the least purpose of undervalulng lis 


anal bebe and qualities when I any that hia first 
ntroduction lato fuever was tulely from the hamd- 


summeness of his perion. 


Credit and favor aro the gifts of 
others; influence is a possession which 
we derivo from circumstances. there 
will always be influence where there is 
credit or favor, but it may exist inde- 
pendently of either: we have credit and 
Javor for ourselves ; we exert tufluence 
over others: credit! and favor serve 
one's own purposes ; tuAuence is em- 
ployed in directing others: weak people 
easily give their credit, or bestow their 
favor, by which an isfluence is gained 
over them to bend them to the will of 
others; thes itself may be good 
or bad, according to the views of the 
person by whom it is exerted. 


Truth itechf shall lose its credit, if delivered by a 
peteon that has none. . 


CARR NDON, 


Sort RK. 


CRIME. 


Halifas, thinking this s soesy Cpeeineny of se 
curing fesmutalite, mide some advances of fatur 
and eome overtares of gander, imply i wh he 
orems to have received with 5 Resa, 


What motive could indece Murray to madera 
iece withon: capacity, without followers, without 
over the nubles, whom the queen, by ber 

neglvot, had reduced to the lowest state of contempt? 
RosEstsor. 


CRIME, VICE, SIN. 


a 

CRIME, in Latin crimen, Greek 
xpysa, signifies a judgment, sentence, 
or punishment; and also the cause of 
the sentence or punishment, in which 
latter sense it is here taken. VICE, in 
Latin rilium, from vito to avoid, signi- 
fies that which ought to be avoided. 
SIN, in Saxon aynne, Swedish eynd, 
German sunde, old German sunta, sunto, 
&c., like the Latin sontes, Greek owrng, 
from ow to hurt, signifies the thing 
that hurts; stn being of all things the 
most hurtful. 

A crime is a social offence; a vire is 
a personal offence: every action which 
doves injury to others, either individually 
or collectively, is a crime; that which 
does injury to ourselves is ai rice. 
Crime consists ina violation of human 
laws; tice in a violation of the moral 
law; sin in a violation of the Divine 
law: sin, therefore, comprehends both 
creme and vice; but there are many sts 
which are not crimes nor vices: crimes 
are tned before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence of 
the judge ; rices and sins are brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience ; 
the former are punished in this world, 
the latter will be punished in the world 
tv come, by the sentence of the Al- 
mighty: treason is one of the most 
atrocious ertmes; drunkenness one of 
the most dreadful etces; religious hv- 
pocrisy one of the most heinous stnsz. 

The most ignorant heathen knows and feels that, 
when he has committel ao aujust of ered action, he 


lines committed a criac and deserves punishment 
Brat, 


Ifa man makes his cices public, though they Le 
auch aa seem principally to affect himeelf (as drunk 
enness ut the hhe), they thea becume, by the bet 
example they set, of pernicwus effects W sotiety. 

HLaCcKstons. 


Every single gross act of sia is much the same 
thing to the conscienes that a great blow of fall is to 
the head; it stuns and bereaves It of all ase of ite 
senece for a tine. Fouts. 


CRIME, MISDEMBANOR. 


CRIME, v. Crime. MISDEMEAN- 
OR signifies literally a wrong demeanor 


CRIMINAL. 


The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the genus to the species: a 
misdemeanor is in the technical sense 
aminorcrame. Housebreaking ts under 
all circumstances a crime; but shop- 
litting or pilfering amounts only to a 
misdemeanor. Corporal punishinents 
are most commonly annexed to crimes ; 
pecuniary punishments frequently to 
misdemeanors. In the vulgar use of 
these terms, misdemeanor is moreover 
distinguished frum crime by not always 
signifying a violation of public law, but 
only of private mora's; in which sense 
the former term implies what is done 
against the state, and the latter that 
which offends individuals or small com- 
inubities. 

No crime of thine aur present sufferings draws, 


Nut thou, but Heaven « disposing will the a 
uPs, 


1 mention this for the sake of several rural squires, 
whose readiug dues not rise su hugh as to “the pre- 
senfstate al England,” and whoare alen apt tousurp 
that preeedency which by the laws of their country 
la nutdue them. ‘Their want of learning. which 
bas planted them in this statioa, may io some imea- 
sure excuse their misdemeaavr. Appin, 


CRIMINAL, GUILTY. 


CRIMINAL, from ¢rime, signifies 
belonging or relating to a crime. 
GUILTY, from gutlt, signifies having 
guilt: guilt comes from the German 
gelten wW pay, and gedé a fine, debt. 

Criminal respects the character of 
the uffence ; gurlly respects the fact of 
committing the offence. The crim#- 
nultty of a person is estimated by all 
the circumstances of bis conduct which 
present themselves to observation ; his 
guilt requires to be proved by evidence. 
The criminality is nut a matter of in- 
quiry, but of judgment; the gurlt is 
often doubtful, if not positively con- 
cealed. The higher the rank of a persun, 
the greater his criminality if he does 
not observe an upright and irreproach- 
able conduct; where a number of indi- 
viduals are concerned in any unlawful 
proceeding, the difficulty of attaching 
the guiif to the real offender is preatly 
increased. 


However crimiaal they may be with regard tu 
suciety in general, yet with respect tu ane anyther, 
and tocvery person to whom they have wuoe pro- 
feased it, they have ever maiutaiued the must un 
shaken Bdelity. Bartony. 


Guilt hearse a 'd with deeply tronbdled thought ; 

And yet not always ow the guidty bead 

Descends the faicd flash. Traomecn, 
_ Criminal may be applied as an epithet 

aither to the person or that which is 
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personal; guilty is properly applied 
only to the person: a person, or his 
actions, looks, thoughts, intentions, may 
be criminal: the person himself is 
guilty of whatever he actually commits. 
What is criminal is against good 
morals; but a person may be gurlty of 
trivial errors in indifferent matters. 


True modesty avoids every thing that is créatsal, 
false mudesty every thing that is unfushionals o. 
Appraun, 


It iv his praise that he is never guilty of those 
faults asa writer which he lays to the charge of 
others, Cowran. 


CRIMINAL, CULPRIT, MALEFACTOR, 
FELON, CONVICT. 


- ALL these terms are employed for a 
public offender; but the first conveys 
no more than this general idea; whilst 
the others comprehend some acceasory 
idea in their signifleation, CRIMINAL 
(ve. Criminal, guilty) is genoral term, 
and the rest are properly species of 
criminals, CULPRIT, from the Latin 
culpa and prehensus taken in a fault, 
signifies the criminal who is dircetly 
charged with his offence. MALE- 
FACTOR, compounded of the Latin 
terms male and factor, signifies an evil - 
doer, that is, one who does evil, in 
distinction from him who does poud. 
FELON, from felony, in Latin felonia 
a capital crime, cowes either from the 
Greek gydlwoc an tuposture, because 
fraud und villany are the prominent 
features of every capital offouce, or from 
fed gall, to denote the malignity of the 
offence. CONVICT, in Latin connictiua, 
participle of convinco to convince or 
prove, signifies one proved or found 
gruilty. 

When we wish to speak in general of 
those who by offences against the laws 
or regulations of sucicty have exposed 
themsclves to punishmeut, we denuims- 
nate thein crtminals: when we consider 
them as already brought before a tri- 
bDunal, we call thetn cudprite: when we 
consider ther in regard to the moral 
turpitude of their character, as the pro- 
moters of evil rather than of good, we 
entitle thern malefuctors: when we cou: 
sider them as offending by the grosser 
violations of the law, they are termed 
SJelons: when we consider them ua 
ulready under the sentence of the law, 
we denominate them convicts. The 
punishments inflicted on criminals vary 
according to the nature of their crimes 
and the spirit of the laws by which they 

82 
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ity conscience will 


are judged: a 
give a man the air of a cudprit in the 
presence of those who have not authority 
to be either his accusers or judges; it 
gratified the malice of the Jews to cause 
our blessed Saviour to be crucified be- 
tween two malefactors: it is an im- 
portant regulation in the internal eco- 
nomy of a prison to have feluns kept 
distinct from each other, particularly if 
their crimes are of an atrocious nature: 
it has not unfrequently happened, that 
when the sentence of the law has placed 
convicts in the lowest state of degruda- 
tion, their characters have undergone 
so entire a refurmation as to enable 
them to attain a higher pitch of cleva- 
tion than they had ever enjoyed before. 
If T uttack the vicious, I shall only sct upon them 
in a bexly, and will pot be provoked, by the worst 


usage | can receive from others, to make an example 
of any particular criminal, Appisom, 


The jury then withdrew a moment, 

As ifon weighty poluts to comment, 
Aad, right or wrong, resolv’d to save her, 
They gave s verdict in her favour. 

The culprit, by escape growu bold, 


Pilfers alike from youny and old. Moonn. 
For thie the malefactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus’ altar, aud his furfeit paid. Davoren. 


Ho (Earl Ferrers) expreseed some displenaure at 
Selug excouted as a common felun, crxpowid to the 
eyes of such a multitude, SmoLLet. 


Attenlance none ahall need, nor trata, where none 
Are w behold the judgment, but the judged ; 
These two: the third heat atvwent is condemu'd 
Convict by fight, and rebet to all Jaw ; 


Conviction to the serpent nove belongs, Miron. 


CRITERION, STANDARD. 


CRITERION, in Greek xpirnypoy 
from xpivw to judge, signifies the mark 
or rule by which one may judge. 
STANDARD, from the verb to stand, 
signifies the point at which one must 
stand, or beyond which one must not go. 

The certterion is employed only in 
matters of judgment; the stavdurd is 
used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves for determining the 
characters and qualities of things; the 
latter for defluing quantity and mea- 
sure. The language and manners of a 
person are the best ertferton for form- 
ing an estimate of his station and edu- 
cation. In order to produce a uniformity 
in the mercantile transactions of man- 
kind one with another, it is the custom 
of government to fix a certain s/andurd 
fur the regulation of coins, weights, and 
measures. 

Rut have we then no law besides our will, 
Nu just eriferion fix'd to good or ill? 


As well at noon we may obstruct cur sight, 


Then doubt if such a thing exists as light. Janene 


CRUEL. 


Who would insure a tender and delicate sense of 
honour to beat afmost.with the fret pulse of the 
heart, when so mas anid hnow what would be the 
test of honour in a» watiow cuntinually varying the 
staadard of its coin? Boru, 


The word standard may likewise be 
used figuratively in the same sense. 
The Bible is a etandard of excellence 
both in morals and religion, which 
cannot be too closely followed. It is 
impossible to have the same sfundurd 
in the arts and sciences, because all our 
performances fall short of perfection, and 
will admit of improvement. 


Rate not the extension of the human mind 


By the plebelan stasdard of mankind. Janvws, 


« 
CRUEL, INHUMAN, BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL, SAVAGE, 


CRUEL, from the Latin crudelis and 
crudug raw, rough, or untutored; IN- 
HUMAN, compounded of the privative 
iz and Auman, signifies not human; 
BARBAROUS, from the Greek Bap- 
Bapog rude or unsettled — all mark a de- 
gree of bad feeling which is uncontrolled 
by culture or reflaement. BRUTAL, 
signifying like the druée; and SA- 
VAGE, from the Latin sevus fierce, 
and the Hebrew zual a wolf, mark a 
still stronger déyree of this bad passion. 

Cruel is the most familiar and the 
least powerful A se of all these terms ; 
it designates the ordinary propensity 
which, if not overpowered by a better 
principle, will invariably show itself by 
the desire of inflicting positive pain on 
others, or abridging their comfort: tn- 
Auman and barbarous are higher de- 
grees of cruelty ; brutaland savage rise 
so much in degree above the rest as 
almost to partake of another nature. A 
child) gives early symptoms of his 
natural cruelty by his ill treatment of 
animals; but we do not speak of his 
tnhunantty, because this is a term con- 
fined to men, and more properly to their 
treatment of their own species, although 
extended in its sense to their treatment 
of the brutes : barbartty is but too com- 
mon among children and persons of 
riper years. A person is cruel who 
neglects the creature he should protect 
and take care of: he is tnkuman if he 
withhold from him the common marks 
of tenderness or kindness which are to 
be expected from one Auman being to 
another; he is édarbarous if be find 
amusement in inflicting pain; he is 
brutal or savage according to the cir- 
cumstances of aggravation which ao- 
company the act uf torturing. 


CRY. 


Now be fay rege, thy fatal rage resign'd , 
A coxsl beait il oulio'a manly maind. 


Relentless love the crue! mother led 

The blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 

Love lent the swurd, the mother struck the blow, 
Inhuman she, but more inhuman thou, Drrprx. 


I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed, 
But let me that pluoder forbear, 
She will say ‘twas a barbarous deed. Swexstons, 


The play was acted at the other theatre, and the 
brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted. though 
perhaps not shamed, by general applause. Jonnaon, 


Brothers by brothers’ impious hands are slain ! 
Mistaken zeal, how savage is thy reign! = Jxnyws, 


Pours, 


TO CRY, WEEP. 


® 

Aw outward indication of pain is ex- 
pressed by both these terms, but CRY 
e 7 call) comprehends an audible ex- 
pression accompanied with tears or 
otherwise. WEEP, in low German 
toupen, is a Variation of trhine, which is 
an onomatopeia, and simply indicates 
the shedding of tears. Crying arises 
from an impatience in suffering cor- 
poreal pains; children and weak people 
commonly cry: weeping is occasioned 
by mental grief; the wisest and best of 
men will not disdain sometimes to weep), 
Crying is as selfish as it is weak; it 
serves to relieve the pain of the indi- 
vidual to the annoyance of the hearer ; 
weeping, when called forth by others’ 
sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
could wish to be without: as an expres- 
sion of generous sympathy, it affords 
essential relief to the sufferer. 
Tho babe clang crying to hie nurse’s breast, 


Scared at the dazzling hela aud oyulding crest. 
DPorg. 


Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither bear thee sigh, nur see thee aad 
UPx. 


TO CRY, SCREAM, SHRIEK. 
ToCRY (e. To call) indicates the 


utterance of an articulate or an inar- 
ticulate sound. SCREAM, which is a 
Variation of ery, is a species of crying 
in the first sense of the word; and 
SHRIEK, which is the same, is a spe- 
cies of crying in its latter sense. Cry- 
tng is an ordinary mode of loud utter- 
ance resorted to on common occasions ; 
one crtes in order to be heard: screum- 
ing is an intemperate mode of crytng, 
resorted to from an impatient desire to 
be heard, or from a vehemence of feel- 
ing. People scream to deaf people from 
the mistaken idea of making themselves 
beurd; whereas a distinct ariiculation 
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will always be more efficacious. It is 
frequently necessary to cry when we 
cannot render urgel ees audible by any 
other means; but it is never necessary 
or proper to scream. Shriek may be 
compared with cry and scream, as ex- 
pressions of pain; in this case to shriek 
¥8 more than to cry, and less than to 
scream. They both signify to cry with 
a violent effort. We may cry from the 
slightest pain or inconvenience ; but one - 
shrieks or screams only on occasions of 
great agony, either corporeal or mental. 
A child crtes when it has hurt its 
finver; it shrieks in the moment of 
terror at the sight of a frightful object, 
or screums until some one comes to its 
{ssistance, 


Liko a thin smoke he pees the spirit fly, 


Aud hears a feeble, lamentable cry. Dares. 


Rapacious at the mother's throat they fly, 
And tear the sereamiag iufant from her breast. 
Taom son, 


The house is A'd with loud laments and crics, 
And shrieks of women rend the vaulted throne. 
Duval i, 


CULPABLE, FAULTY. 
CULPABLE, in Latin cudpadbrlis, 


comes from cu/pa a fault or blame, sige 
nitying worthy of blafne, fit to be blamed. 
FAULTY, from /uult, signifies having 
Juults. 

We are culpable from the commission 
of one fault; we are faulty from the 
number of faults: cr/pable is a relative 
term; faully is absolute: we are cul- 

tide with regard to a superior whose 
intentions we have not fulfilled ; we aro 
Juulty whenever we commit any, faulés. 
A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having attended to his 
commands; an indifferent person pro- 
nownces another as fuulty whose fuul/s 
have come under his notice. It 14 pos- 
sible, therefore, to be j/uulty without 
being culpabde, but not vice versa, 

tu the common bitsiness of life we Ait the ma 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly im- 


pute oniissions not tu involuntary furg@ffulnoess, but 
culpable inattention,  Jounson, 


the aattriat 
t glaringly 
STK ELE. 


In the consideration of human if 
never falls upon persons who are, 


Suulty. 


CULTIVATION, CULTURy CIVILIZA- 
TION, REFINEMENT. . 
CULTIVATION, from the Latin 
cudtus, denotes the act ofeultoal or 
state of being cultivated’ CULTURE,, 
from cultus, significs he state only of 
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being cultivated. CIVILIZATION 
signifies the act of ciriizing, or state 
of being ctotlized. REFINEMENT 
denotes the act of refining, or the state 
of being refined. 

Cultivation is with more Lh do 
applied to the thing that grows; cu/- 
ture to that in which it grows. The 
cullivation of flowers will not repay the 
labour unless the soil be prepared by 

proper culture. In the same manner, 
when speaking figuratively, we say the 
cultivation of any art or science: the 
culltvation of one’s taste or inclination 
may be said to contribute to one’s own 
skill or the perfection of the thing itself ; 
but the mind requires cudéure previously 
tu this particular exertion of the powers. 
Notwithstanding this faculty (of taste) must be In 


some mIncasire born with ua, there are several me- 
thats of cultivating and improving it, Anpisun, 


But tho’ tfeav'n 
In overy breast has sown those enrly sovde 
(of love and admiration, yet in vain 
Without fale cudiure’s kind parental ald. 
AKFNAIDE. 

Crorlization is the first staye of cudf- 
vation; refinement is the last: we crri- 
lize savages by divesting them of their 
rudeness, and giving them a knowledge 
of such arts as are gequisite for cretd so- 
ciety ; we cud/tpate people in peneral by 
calling forth their powers into action and 
independent exertion; we refine them 
hy the introduction of the liberal arts. 
The introduction of Christianity has 
been the best means of creifizing the 
rudest nations. The cultivation of the 
mind in serious pursuits tends to refine 
the sentiments without debilitating the 
character; but the cudtreatton of the 
liberal arts may be pursued to a vicious 
extent, so.as to introduce an excessive 
refinement of feeling that is incompa- 
tible with real manliness. 
To civilize the rude anpolish'd world 
Aud ley it under the restraint of laws, 
‘To make nau mild and sociable to oan, 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipliue, and lib'rat arts,— 


Th’ ombellishments of life! Virtues like these 
Make human oature shine. Appisor, 


Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations, but ina country verging to the 
extremes of refinement, painting aud music come m 
fur a vhure. Gol. penn. 


CULTIVATION, TILLAGE, HUS&- 


BANDRY. 


CULTIVATION has a much more 
comprehensive meaning than either ¢i/- 
luge or husbandry. TILLAGE is a 
mode of cuffivation that extends uo 


CUNNING. 


farther than the preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the seed ; 
cultivation includes the whole process 
by which the produce of the earth is 
brought to maturity. We may é// 
without cultivating ; but we cannot 
cultivate, as far as respects the soil, 
without ¢dluge. HUSBANDRY is 
more extensive in its meaning than éeé- 
lage, but not so extensive as cuditva. 


lion. Tillage respects the act only ofs 
tilling the ground; Ausbandry is em- 
ployed for the office of cultivating for 


domestic purposes. A cultivator is a 
general term, defined only by the ob- 
ject that is cudtivated, as the culitvetor 
of the grape, or the olive; a ¢tller isa 
labourer in the soil that performs the 
office for another: a Ausbandman is an 
humble species of cultivator, who him- 
self performs the whole office of cudti- 
valing the ground for domestic pur- 
poses, : 
O softly-awelling hills 


On which the power of cudttration lies, 


And joys to see the wouders of his toil! = Taomsox, 


These principles of good Ausbaadry ran through 
hie (Heniod'n) work, and directed him to the choice 
of tilage and merchandise for the subject of that 
which ts the most excellent of them, Duypen, 


We find an image of the two states, the contem- 
plative and the active, figured out in the persons of 
Abel aad Cain, by the two primitive trades, that of 
the shepherd and that of the Ausbaadman, Bacon 


CUNNING, CRAFTY, SUBTLE, SLY, 
WILY. 


CUNNING, ev. Art. CRAFTY sig- 
nifies having craft, that is, according to 
the original meaning of the word, having 
a knowledge of some trade or art; 
hence figuratively applied to the cha- 
racter,. SUBTLE, in French sudbéi/, 
and Latin subtilis thin, from sub and 
tela a thread drawn to be fine; hence 
in the figurative sense in which it is 
here taken, fine or acute in thought. 
SLY is in all probability connected 
with slow, and sleck, or smooth ; delibe- 
ration and smoothness entering ve 
much into the sense of sly. WILY 
signifies disposed to wifes or stratagems. 

All these epithets agree in expressin 
an aptitude to employ peculiar an 
secret means to the attainment of an 
end; they differ principally in the se- 
crecy of the means, or the degree of cir- 
cumvention that is employed. The 
cunning man shows his dexterity simply 
in concealing; this requires little more 
than reservedness and taciturnity: the 
erqfty man goes farther; he shapes his 


CURE. 


words and actions so as to lull sus- 
picion. hence it is that a child may be 
cunning, but an old man wil be crafty : 
a subile man has more acuteness of in- 
vention than either, and all his schemes 
are hidden by a veil that is impene- 
trable to common observation : the cun- 
ning man looks only to the concealment 
of an immediate object ; the crafty and 
subtle man have a remote object to con- 
ceal: thus men are cunning in their 
ordinary concerns ; politicians are cru/fty 
or subtle: but the former are more so as 
to the end, and the latter as to the means. 
A man is cunning and crafty by deeds ; 
he is subtle mostly by means of words 
alone, or words and actions combined. 
Slyness is a vulyar kind of cunning ; 
the sd man yoes cautiously and silently 
to work. Wiliness is a species of cun- 
ning or craft, applicable only to cases 
of attack or defence. 

There is still another secret thal can never fail if 
you can once vet it believed, and which is often prac 
tised by women of grewter canning than virtue: 
this isto change sides fora while with the jealous 


map, apd tu turn hisown passion upon himself, 
ADDISON, 


Cunning is oflen to be met with io brutes them- 
selves, and in persuus who are but the fewest re- 
moves from them. Appison, 


You will find the examples to be few and rare of 
wicked, reve ae men attaining fully the accum- 
plishment of their crafty designs. Brain. 


The part of Ulyssea, in Homer's Odyssey, is very 
mach rdmired by Aristotle, as perploxing that fable 
with very agreeabie plots and intricacies, not only by 
the many adventures in his voyage and the subticty 
of his behavivur, but by the various concealments 
and discoveries of his person in several parts of 
his joem. ADDISON, 


If you or your correspondent had consulted me ia 
sour discourse upon the eye, I could have told you 
that the eye of Leonora fs slyly watchful while it 
ivoks negligent. STEELE. 


Imptore his aid; for Proteus only knows 

The xeeret cause and cure of all thy woes; 

Bat first the wily wizard must be caught, 

For, unconstrain a, he nothing tells for nought. 
Drypxn. 


TO CURE, HEAL, REMEDY. 


CURE, in Latin curo, signifies to 
take care of, that is, by distinction, to 
take care of that which requires par- 
ticular care, in order to remove an evil. 
HEAL, in German heilen, comes from 
heil whole, signifying to make whole 
that which isunsound. REMEDY, in 
Latin remedium, is compounded of re 
and medeor to cure or heal, which comes 
from the Greek pndopa: and Myéa, 
Media, the country which contained the 

atest number of Aealing plants. 
he particle re is here but an intensive. 

To cure is employed for what is out 


CURE. ~ ms 


of order; to heal for that which is 
broken: diseases are cured, wounds are 
Aealed ; the former is a complex, the 
latter is a simple process, hatever 
requires to be cured is wrong in the 
system; it requires many sil various 
applications internally and externally : 
whatever requires to be Acaled is occa- 
sioned externally by violence, and re- 
quires external applications. Ina state 
of refinement men have the greatest 
number of disorders to be cured; ina 
ey state there is more occasion for 
the healing art. 
Will toys amuse when med'niues cannot cure. 
Youna, 
Searcely an ill to human life belongs, 
Bat what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs; 
Or if some stripes fiom Providence we feul, 
He strikes with pity, and but wounds to dead. 
JENYNS, 
Cure is used as properly in the moral 
as the natural sense; Aeud in the moral 
sense is altogether figurative. The dis- 
orders of the mind are cured with 
greater difficulty than those of the 
body. The breaches which have been 
made in the affections of relatives 
tuwards each other, can be healed by 
nothing but a Christian spirit of for- 
bearance and forgiveness, 
Ifthe frail body feels disordor'd pangs, 
Then drugs medicinal can give us cage; 


The soul, no Asculapian medicine can eure. 
GENTLEMAN. 


What healiag hand can pour the balm of peaco 
And turn my sight undaunted on the tumb? Young, 
To remedy, in the sense of applying 
remedies, has a moral application, in 
which it accords most with cure. Evils 
are either cured or remedied, but the 
former are of a much more serious 
nature than the latter. The evils in 
society require to be cured ; an omission, 
a deficiency, or a mischief, requires to 
be remedied. When bad habits be- 
come inveterate, they are put out of the 
reach of cure. It is an exercise for the 
ingenuity of man to attempt to remedy 
the various troubles and inconveniences 
which are daily occurring. 
The poor are half as wretched us the rich, 
Whose proud and painful privilege it is 
At once to bear a double Joad of woe, 


To feel the stings of envy and of want; 
Outrageous want! both Indies canuot cure! Yuune. 


Every man has frequent grievances which unly 
the svlicitude of friendship will discover and reme ‘y, 
Jou Ms0N, 


CURE, REMFDY. 


CURE (v. To cure) denotes either 
the act of curing, or the thing that 
cures. REMEDY is mostly employed 
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for the thing that remedies. In the 
former sense the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end ; a cure is per- 
formed by the application of a remedy. 
That is incurable for which no remedy 
can be found; but a cure is sumetimes 
performed without the application of 
any specific remedy. The cure is com- 
plete when the evil is entirely removed ; 
the remedy is sure which by proper ap- 
plication never fails of effecting the 
cure. The cure of disorders depends 
upon the skill of the physician and the 
state of the patient; the eflicacy of re- 
medies depends upon their suitable 
choice and application: but a cure may 
be defeated, or a remedy made of no 
avail, by a variety of circumstances in- 
dependent of cither. 


Why should he choose these miseries to endure 
If death conte grant au everlasting cure ? 
‘Tis plain there's sumething whispers in his ear 
(Tha tain he'd hide it) he bas much to fear. 
JENY NA, 


The great defect of Thomson's Seasons in want of 
methods but fur thin 1 kuow not that there was any 
remedy. Jon NBUN. 


A cure is sometimes employed for the 
thing that cures, which brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedy, the furmer 
being applied to great matters, the latter 
two small, Quacks always hold forth 
their nostrums ag infallible cures not 
fur one but for cvery sort of disorder ; 
erpertence has, however, fatally proved 
that the remedy in most cases is Worse 
than the disease. 


Varticular punishments are the cure for accidental 
Asatempera iu the state, Buuxe. 


The three lurds agreed on proroguing the Parlia- 
Bent as Ue vnly remedy leh in the present dis- 
eur. Sin W, UeMr_e. 


CURIOUS, INQUISITIVE, PRYING. 
CURIOUS, in French curieurx, La- 


tin curiosus, from cura care, siguifsing 
fullofcare. INQUISITIVE, in Latin 
tnyutsttus, from tnqguirv to inquire or 
search into, signifying a disposition to 
investigate thoroughly. PRYING, 
from pry, changed from the French 
wreuver to try, signifies the disposition 
lo try or sift to the bottom. 

The disposition to interest one's self 
In matters not of immediate concern is 
the idea common to all these terms. 
Curtostty“is directed to all objects that 
ean gratify the inclination, taste, or un- 
derstanding ; tnguwistliveness to such 
things only as satisfy the understanding. 
The curtous person interests himself in 
all the works of nature and art; he is 
curious to try ‘effects and examine 


CURIOUS. 


causes: the inguisitive person endca 
yours to add to his store of knowledge. 
Curiosity employs every means which 
falls in its way in order to procure gra- 
tification ; the cursous man uses his own 
powers or those of others to serve his 
purpose: inguisitiveness is indulged 
only by means of verbal inquiry ; the #n- 
gutsitive person collects all from others. 
A traveller is curious who examines 
every thing for himself; he is tnquist- 
tive when lie minutely questions others. 
Inguisstiveness is therefore to curtosily 
as a Means to an end; whoever is curious 
will naturally be tnqutsttive, but he who 
is inquisitive may be so either from 
curiosity or from other motives. 

There is something fa the mind of men which 
goes beyond bare curivsify, and even carries a shadow 


of friendship with those great geniuses whom we 
have known to excel iu former ages. Porr, 


The reasons of these institutions (the Christian 
festivals), though they might be forgotten and ob- 
acured by along course of years, could not bat be 
very well knowa by those who lived in the three 
first centuries, and a means of informing the ta- 
quisitive Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's his- 
tury. ADDISON. 


Curtous and inquisitive may be both 
used in a bad sense; prying is never 
used otherwise than in abad sense. IJn- 
qutsttive, a8 in the former case, is a 
mode of curiosity, and prying is a spe- 
civs of eager curtostty. curtous per- 
son takes unallowed means of learning 
that which he ought not to wish to know ; 
an inquisitive person puts many imper- 
tinent and troublesome questions: a 
prying temper is unceasing in its en- 
deavours to get acquainted with the 
secrets of others. Cyrtosity is a fault 
most frequent argong females; txqeus- 
siliveness is most general among child- 
ren; aprytng temper belongs only to 
people of low character. A well-dis- 
ciplined mind checks the first risings 
of idle curtostty: children should be 
tuught early to suppress an tnqursttire 
temper, which may so easily become 
burdensome to others: those who are of 
a prying temper are insensible to every 
thing but the desire of unveiling what 
lies hidden; such a disposition is often 
engendered by the unlicensed indul- 
gence of curtostty in early life, which 
becomes a sort of passion in riper years. 
man of oy is void port faith, ore is 

er to trus peli bee | nt svcrets to any 


one than w friends and of ap taguisitive 
ten per, Porr. 


By adhering tenaciously tu his opinion, and ex- 
hibiting oe - or age pryieg disposition, are 
George Sac had rendered himself disagrees 

w (he commander-iu-chieh — SMOGLET. 


CUSTOM. 


CURSORY, HASTY, SLIGHT, DESUL- 
TORY. 


CURSORY, from the Latin curro, 
signifies run over or done in running. 
HASTY signifies done in haste. 
SLIGHT is a variation of light. DE- 
SULTORY, from destleo to leap, sig- 
nifies leaped over. 

Cursory includes both fausty and 
slight; it includes Austy inasmuch as 
it expresses a quick motion ; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
of a partial action: a view may be 
either cursory or hasty, as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from care- 
lessness: a view may be either cursory 
or slight; but the former is not so im- 
perfect as the latter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those points 
which are not necessarily connected 
with his subject ; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will taislead by 
his errors; he who takes a slight view 
will disappoint by the shallowness of his 
information. Between cursory and de- 
sultory there is the same difference as 
between running and leaping: we run 
in a line, but we leap from one part to 
another; so remarks that are cursory 
have still] more or less connexion, but 
remarks that are desudtory are without 
uny coherence. 


Savage mingled in cursury conversation with the 
sume steadiucss of attention as others apply to a 
lecture. JOHNSON, 


The emperor Mucrinus had once resolved to 
abolish these rescripts (of the emperors), and retain 
ouly the general edicts; he could not bear that the 
hasty and crude answeis of such princes as Com- 
modus and Caracalla should be reverenced as laws. 

BLacksrone, 


The wits of Charles’s time had seldom more than 
slight and superficial views. JOHNSON. 


If compassion ever be felt from the brute instinct 
of ubiustructed nature, it will only produce effects 
desudtory and transient, JUHNBUN, 


CUSTOM, HABIT. 


CUSTOM, in French cout ‘me, pro- 
bably contracted from the Latin consue- 
tum, participle of consuesco to accustom. 
HABIT, in French Aabdit, Latin habi- 
tudo, from habeo to have, marks the 
state of having or holding. 

Custom is a frequent repetition of the 
same act ; habit the effect of such repe- 
tition: the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to the health, and 
may in a short time become such a habit 
as to render it no less agreeable than it 
is useful. Custom supposes an act of 
the will; Audit implies an involuntary 


CUSTOM. 


movement: a custom is followed; a 
habit is acquired. 


It is the custom of the Mahometans, if tacy sce 
any preted or written paper upon the ground, te 
take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
bat it may con sume piece of the Alouran. 

App1a0N, 


If a loose and careless life has brought a man iuto 
habits of dissipation, and led him to neglect those 
relixious duties which he owed to his Maker, let him 
return w the regular worship of God, Buain. 


Custom is applicable to bodies of 
men; Aubté is confined to the indi- 
vidual: every nation has customs pecu- 
liar to itself; and every individual has 
Aubits peculiar to his age, station, and 
circumstances. 

Tdare not shock my reader with the description of 


the customs and mauners of these barbarians (the 
Hottentots). Hueurs 


The force of oelucation is ao great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young inty 
What shape we please, and give the impressions uf 
such Audits us ahall ever afierwards rena, 

ATTERBURY, 
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Customary and habitual, the epithets 
derived from these words, admit of a 
similar distinction: the customury uc- 
tion is that which is repeated after the 
manner of a custom; the habitual ac- 
tion is that which is done by the furce 
of Aubtt. 

This customary superiority grew too delicato fur 


truth, and Swift, with all bis penetration, allowed 
himvelf tu be delighted with low fluttery. JuHNson 


We have all reason to believe that, amidst uum. 
berless infirmities which attend humanity, what the 
geat Judge will chiefly rezard is the Aubtiluads yro- 
vailing tura of our heart aud life, Heat, 


CUSTOM, FASHION, MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 


CUSTOMS, FASHIONS, § and 
MANNERS are all empluyed for 
cummunities of men: custum (v. Cus- 
tom, habit) respects established and 
reneral modes of action: fashion, in 
‘rench fagon, from facto to do or make, 
regards partial and transitury modes of 
making or doing things: manner, in 
the limited sense in which it is here 
taken, signifies the manner or mode of 
men's living or behaving in their social 
intercourse. 

Custom is authoritative; it stands in 
the place of law, and regulates the con- 
duct of men in the most important con- 
cerns of life: fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
trifling import: manners are rational ; 
they are the expressions of moral feelings. 
Customs have most force in a simple 
state of society; fashions rule must 
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where luxury has made the greatest 
progress ; manners are most distinguish- 
able in a civilized state of society. 
Customs are in their nature as un- 
changeable as fashions are variable; 
manners depend on cultivation and 
collateral circumstances; cusfoms die 
away or are abolished; fashions pass 
away, and new ones take their place; 
manners are altered either for the 
better or the worse. 

The custom of representing the grief we have fur 
the bose of the dead by our babita, certainly had ite 
tiee from the real serrow of such aa were too mued 


distreased tu take the cure they vaght of ther dress, 
Sivas... 


Of beasts, it [x confess'd, the ape 
Comes o¢arest us in human shape ; 
Like man, be initutes each fashion, 


Aud iwnalice is his ruling passion, Swirr. 


Their arma, their arts, their manners, I disclose, 
And how they war, and whence the people rose. 
Dryprn. 


PRACTICE, in Latin = practica, 
Greek mparcrucn, from mpacaw to do, sig- 
nifies actual doing or the thing done, 
that is, by distinetion, the regularly 
doing, or the thing regularly dune, in 
which sense it is most analogous to 
custom; but the former simply conveys 
the idea of actual performance; the 
latter includes also the accessory idea 
of repetition at stated periods: a pruc- 
tice may be defined as frequent or un- 
frequent, regular or irregular; but a 
custome docs not require to be qualified 
by any such epithets: it may be the 
practice of a person to do acts of cha- 
rity, as the vecasion requires; but, 
when he uniformly does a particular act 
of charity at any given period of the 
year, it is properly denominated bis 
custom. 

Surage was sw touched with the discovery of his 
real mother, that it waa hie frequent practice bo walk 
fu the durk evenings for several hours before her 


door, with bopes of eeelug her as she might cross ber 
nportinenta with a candle in her hand. = Jonnson, 


Both practice and custom are general 
or particular, but the former is abso- 
lute, the latter relative: a practice 
may be adopted by a number of per- 
sons Without reference to each other; 
but a custom is always followed cither 
by imitation or prescription: the prac- 
tece of gaming has always been fol- 
lowed by the vicious part of society ; 
but it is to be hoped for the honour 
of man that it will never become a 


custom, 


His answer was, that he couk! say no more to us 
than that it wae his custom eo lodo; if he kuew a 
better custom he would observe that, Nicuouzs. 


DAINTY. 


The clice having oceasioned much scandal, it 
wus deerved that the litanies should for the future 
be ouly used within the walls of the church. 

WaHEATLY 








D 


DAILY, DIURNAL. : 


DAILY, from day and /ike, signi- 
fies after the manner or in the time of 
the duy. DIURNAL, from dies day, 
signifies belonging to the day. 

Daily is the colloquial term which is 
applicable to whatever passes in the 
duy time ; diurnal is the scientific term, 
which applies to what passes within or 
belongs to the astronomical day: the 
physician makes duazly visits to his 
patients; the earth is said by astrono- 
mers to have a diurnal motion on its 
OWN axis. 


All creatures else forget their datly care, 
Aad sleep, the common gift of nature, share. 
Dnypen. 


Half yet remains unsuny, but narrow bound 
Within the sistblo diurnal sphere. Minton. 


DAINTY, DELICACY. 


THESE terms, which are in vogue 
among epicures, have some shades of 
difference in their signification not alto- 
gether undeserving of notice. DAIN- 
TY, from dain, detgn, in Latin dignus 
worthy, is applied to that which is of 
worth or value,—of course only to such 
things as have a superior value in the 
estimation of epicures ; and consequently 
conveys a more positive mearing than 
DELICACY, inasmuch as a dainty 
may be that which is extremely deét- 
cate, a delicacy is sometimes a species 
of dainty; but there are many deli- 
cactes which are altogether suited to 
the most delicate appetite, that are 
neither costly nor rare, two qualities 
which are almost inseparable from a 
dainty: those who indulge themselves 
freely in dutnttes and delicacies scarcely 
know what it is to eat with an appetite ; 
but those who are temperate in their 
use of the enjoyments of life will be 
enabled to derive pleasure from ordi- 
nary food. 

My landlord's cellar, stock'd with beer and ale, 
Instantly brings the choicest liquors out, 
Whether we ask'd for home-brew'd or for stout, 


For mead or cider; or, with dainties fed, 


Ring for a Gack of two of white or red, Swirt, 


DANGER. 


She taras, on bospitable thoughts intext, 


What choice to chuee for delicacy best. Miuroy, 


DANGER, PERIL, HAZARD. 


DANGER, in French danger, from 
the Latin damnum a loss or damage, 
signifies the chance of a loss. PERIL, 
in French peri/, comes from pereo, 
which signifies either to go over, or to 
perish; and pericudum, which signi- 
ties literally that which is undergone; 
designating a critical situation, a rude 
trial, which may terminate in one’s 
ruin. HAZARD, v. Chance, hazard. 

The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
common to all these terms; but the two 
former may sometimes be foreseen and 
calculated upon; the latter is purely 
contingent. Dangers are far and near, 
ordinary and extraordinary: they meet 
us if we do not go in search of them; 
perils are always distant and extraor- 
dinary : we must go out of our course to 
expose ourselves to them; in the quiet 
walk of life, asin the most busy and 
tumultuous, it is the lot of man to be 
surrounded by danger; the mariner 
and the traveller who goes in search of 
unknown countries put themselves in 
the way of undergoing perids both by 
sea and land. 


Proud of the favours mighty Jove has shown, 


On certain dungers We too rashly run. Pops. 


From that dire deluge throngh the watery waste, 
Such length of yeurs, such various perils past, 
At last escap'd, w Latium we repair. Duyven. 


Danger and peril are applied to 
positive evils ; Auzard respects the pos- 
sibility of good as wellasofevil. Wuen 
we are involved in danger we are in we 
situation to lose what we wish to retain ; 
when we run the Aazard of a batile we 
may either win or lose. 


Ten thousand dangers jie in wait to thwart 
‘the process. Cowrsn, 


One was their care, and their delight was one; 
Une commun Aazard in the war they shared. 
Davnes, 
The same distinction exists between 
the epithets that are derived from these 
terms. 
It is dangerous for a youth to act 
without the advice of his friends; it is 
ilous for a traveller to explore the 
wilds of Africa; it is hazardous for a 
merchant to speculate in time of war: 
experiments in matters of policy or go- 
vernment are always dangerous; a 
journey through deserts that are in- 
fested with beasts of prey is perilous ; 


DARK. 


a mililary expedition, conducted with 
inadequate means, is Aazardoue. 


Hear this, and tremble! all who woukl be grea 
¥et know not what attends that dang'rous, wretche'l 
state. JENYNS. 


The priaty beer is singled from his herd, 

A match for Hereules; round him they fly 

In circles wide, aud cach in passing sends 

lis feather'd death inte his biaeay sides ; 

But perilous tl’ attempt. SomERvi.1.8 
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The previous steps being taken, and the time fixed 
for this Aazardous attempt, Admiral Holmes moved 
with his squadron farther up the river about three 
lengues above the place appointed for the disem- 
Larkation, that he might deceive the enemy. 

SMOLLETT. 


DARING, BOLD. 


DARING signifies having the spirit 
to dure. BOLD, v. duducily. 

These terms may be both taken in a 
bad sense; but daring much oftener 
than bofd; in either case during ex. 
presses much more than deo/d: he who 
is daring provokes resistance and courts 
danger ; but the bold man is contented 
to overcome the resistance that is offered 
to him: a man may be boldin the use 
of words only; he must be daring in 
actions: he is bold in the defence of 
truth; he is darimg in military enter- 
prise. 

Too daring prince! ah! whither dost thou run? 
Ab! tuo forgetful of thy wife and son, Pore, 


Thus cursed ateel, and more accursed gold, 
Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief bold, 
Davoren, 


DARK, OBSCURE, DIM, MYSTE- 
RIOUS., 


DARK, in Saxon deorc, is doubtless 
connected with the German dunkel dark 
and dunst a vapour, which is a cause of 
durkness. OBSCURE, in Latin o6- 
scurus, compounded of of and scurus, 
Groek oxtepog and ceca a shadow, siuni- 
files literally interrupted by a shadow. 
DIM is but a variation of dark, 
dunkel, &c. 

Darkness expresses more than obscu- 
rity: the former denotes the total pri- 
vation of light; the latter only the di- 
minution of light. Dark is opposed to 
light ; obscure to bright: what is dark 
is altogether hidden; what is obscure 
is not to be seen distinctly, or without 
an effort. 

Darkness may be used either in a 
natural or moral sense ; obscurity only 
in the latter; in which case the former 
conveys a more unfavourable idea 
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durhnesa serves to cover that which 
vught not to be hidden; obscurity in- 
tercepts our view of that which we 
would wish to see: the former is the 
consequence of design; the latter of 
neglect or eecident: the letter sent by 


the conspirator in the gunpowder plot - 


to his friend was dark; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circum- 
stances no longer known, must neces- 
sarily be obscure: a corner ae be said 
to be dark or obscure, but the former is 
used literally and the latter figuratively ; 
the owl is obliged, from the weakness 
of its visual organs, to seek the durkes¢ 
corners in the day-time; men of dis- 
turted minds often seck obscure corners, 
vnly from disappuinted ambition. 

Why are thy speeches dark and troubled 

As Cretan acas, when vex'd by warring sa Cee 


He that reads and grows no wiser seldom suspects 
hia own deficiency, but complains of hard words and 
vhscure sentences. JouNnon, 

Dim expresses a degree of darkness, 
but it is employed more in relation to 
the person seeing than to the object 
seen. The eyes are kaid to grow dr, 
or the sight dim, The light is said to 
be dim, by which things are but dimly 
NCCH, 

Tho atars shall fade away, the eun himself 


Cirow dia with ago, and nature sink iu vears; 
But thou ahale flourish ai immortal youth. Anpison, 


MYSTERIOUS denotes a species of 
the dark, in relation to the actions of 
men; where a veil is mtentionally 
thrown over any object 8o as to render 
it as incomprehensible as that which is 
sacred, Dark is an epithet taken al- 
ways in the bud sense, but mys/erious 
is always in an indifferent sense. We 
are told in the Sacred Writings that 
men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil, Whatever, 
therefore, is dark in the ways of men, is 
naturally presumed to be evil; but 
things may be mystercous in the events 
of human life without the express in- 
tention of an individual to i them 
so. The speeches of an assassin and 
conspirator will he durk : any intricate 
affair, which involves the charucters and 
conduct of men, may be mysterious. 
The same distinction exists between 
these terms when applied to the ways 
of Providence, which are said to be 
sometimes dark, inasmuch as they pre- 
sent a cloudy aspect; and mostly mys- 
ferrous, imasmuch as they are past 
fimling out. 


DEAL. 


Randolph, an ag ynt extremely p for cond uct- 
ing any pla intrigae, was dispat into Scotland, 
and, residing secretly among the lords of the con- 
gregation, observed and quickened their motions. 

Rosexrson. 


The affection which Mary in her letter expresses 
for Bothwell fully aecounts for subsequent 
part of her conduet, which, without admitting this 
circumstance, appears aliogetber mysterious and 
inconsistent. Ropgsxi sun. 


DEADLY, MORTAL, FATAL. 


DEADLY or DEADLIKE signifies 
like death itself in its effects. MORTAL, 
in Latin mortals, signifies belonging 
tou death. FATAL, in Latin fSaialis 
signifies according to fate. 

Deadly is applied to what is produc- 
tive of death; mortal to what terminates 
in or is liable to death; ysatal applies 
not only tu death, but everything which 
may be of great mischief. A poison is 
deadly ; a wound or a wounded part is 
mortal; a step in walking, or a. step 
in one’s conduct, may be fatal. Things 
only are deudly ; creatures are mortal. 
Hatred is iailes whatever has life is 
mortal, There may be remedies some- 
times to counteract that which is 
deadly ; but that which is mortal is 
past all cure; and that which is fulud 
cannot be retrieved. 


Ou him, amidst the flying numbers fuund, 


Eurypuls inflicts a deadly wound, Pore 


For my own part. I vever conld think that the 
soul, while in a mural body, lives. 
Juowes afer XRNOPHEN, 


O fatal change! become in one sad day 


A scuseless corse! inanimated clay. Pore, 


DEAL, QUANTITY, PORTION. 


DEAL, in Saxon del, Dutch deel, 
and German (het/, from dalen, theilen, 
&c. to divide, signifies literally the thing 
divided or taken off.§ QUANTITY, .u 
Latin quantitas, comes from quauntus, 
signifying how much. PORTION, 
through the Latin pars and portio, 
comes from the Hebrew purtsh to divide, 
signifying, like the word dead, the thing 
taken off. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epithet 
that does not express much: quantity 
is a term of relative import; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much 
of a thing, or may be defined by some 
epithet to express much or little: por- 
tron is of itself altogether indefinite, 
and admits of being qualified by any 
epithet to express much or little: deal 
is a term confined to familiar use, and 
sumetimes substituted for guaniity, and 
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sometimes for portion. It is common 
to speak of a deal or a quanittty of paper, 
a great deal or a great quanitty of 
money ; likewise of a great deal or a 
great portion of pleasure, a great d-al 
or a great portion of wealth: and in 
some cases deal is more usual than 
either quantity or portion, as a deal of 
heat, a deal of rain, a dead of frost, a 
deul of noise, and the like; but it is ad- 
missible only in the familiar style. 


This, my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent 
humuur, of prying into all sorts of writing, with my 
natural aversion to loquacity, gives me a good d:al 
vfem ployment when I enter.any house in Ba country. 

DDISUN. 


There is never room in the world for more than a 
certain quantity or measure of rveuown.  JoHNBUN. 
Portion is employed only for part or 
that which is detached from the whole; 
uanttty may sometimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak 
of a large or a small quantity of books ; 
a large or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs; but a large or small portion of 
food, a large or small portion of colour. 
The jars of geu'rous wine, Acestes’ gift, 


He set abroach, and for the feast prepard, _ 
In equal portion with the ven’son shard. Daynen, 


There be of them, that will themselves laugh, to 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
toc, SHAKSPEARE, 


DEATH, DEPARTURE, DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

DEATH signifies the act of dying. 
DEPARTURE signifies the act of de- 
parting. DECEASE, from the Latin 
decedo to fall off, signifies the act of 
fulling away. DEMISE, from demitio 
tu lay down, signifies literally resigning 
possession. 

Death is a general or a particular 
term; it marks, in the abstract scuse, 
the extinction of life, and is applicable 
to menor animals; to one or many. 
Departure, decease, and demise, are 
particular expressions suited only to the 
condition of human beings. We speak 


of death in reference to what happens *° 


before or at the time; we speak of the 
death of men generally, or of the death 
of individuals ; we speak of the circum- 
stances of death, its causes and effects. 
Departure is a Christian term, which 
carries with it an idea of a from 
one life to another. Death of itself has 
always something terrific in it; but the 
Gospel has divested it of its terrors: 
the hour of departure, therefure, fur a 
Christian, is often the happiest period 
of his mortal existence. 
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Flow quickly would the honours of Illustrious 
men perish after death, if their souls performed no- 
thing to preserve their fame ! 


Hveurs, afier Xuwornox. 

The loss of our friends impresses upon us hourly 
the necessity of our own departure. JoHNaON, 

Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors. It is either 
a technical term in law for death, or it 
is used in common discourse for tho 
falling off from the number of the living. 
Property is in perpetual occupancy ; at 
the decease of one possessor it passes 
into the hands of another. 

Though men see every day people go to their long 
home, they are not so apt to be alarmed at that, us 
at the decease of those whu have lived longer iu their 
sight. STEec.x. 

Demtse significs properly a putting 
off, and in this acceptation the putting 
off mortality ; it is therefure appropri- 
ately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off or resign 
an earthly crown. 

So tender is the law of a ieee: even a porsl- 
bility of the King's death, that his uataral disaulution 
is generally called his demise. BLACnaTONK, 

As an epithet, dead is used collect- 
ively; depurted is used with a noun 
only ; deceased generally without a nour, 
to denote one or more, according to the 
connexion. There is a respect due to 
the dead, which cannot be violated 
without offence to tho living. It is a 
pleasant reflection to conceive of de- 
parted spirits, os taking an interest in 
the concerns of those whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of the 
deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence. 

The living and the dead, at his command, 


Were coupled face to face, and hand w band, 
Daynrn 


The sophistic tyrants of Paris are loud in their de- 
clamations against the departed regal tyrants, who 
in former ayes have vexed the world, Buukeg, 


It was enacted in the reign of Edward 1. that the 
ordinary shall be bound tu pay the debts of the in- 
testate, in the same manner that executors were 
bound iv case the deceused left a will, Huacnsrons. 


TO DEBATE, DELIBERATE. 


Turse terms equally mark the acts 
of pausing or withholding the decision, 
whether applicable to one or many. 
To DEBATE (v. To argue, dispute) 
supposes always acontrariety of opinion ; 
to DELIBERATE (v. To consult, de: 
liberate) supposes simply the weighing 
or estimating the value of the opinion 
that is offered. Where many persons 
have the liberty of offering their opinions, 
it is natural to expect that there will be 


DEBILITY. 


debating ; when any subject offers that 
is complicated and questionable, it calls 
for mature deliberation. It is lament- 
able when passion gets such an ascend- 
ency in the mind of any one, as to 
make him debate which course of con- 
duct be shall pursue between virtue 
and vice; tbe want of deliberation, 
whether in private or public transactions, 
is a more fruitful source of mischief than 
almost any other. 
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‘Tu seek sage Nestor now the chief resolves ; 
With him in whalesome counsel to debate 


What yet renuins Wy save the siuking state. Porn. 


—When man's life is in debute, 
The judge can ne'er tou lung deliberate. 


Davprn, 
DEBILITY, INFIRMITY, IMBE- 
CILITY. 


DEBILITY, in Latin debtlitas, from 
debilis, or de privative and Aabilis, sig- 
nifies a deficiency, or not having. IN- 
FIRMITY., in Latin tnfirmitus, from 
infirmus, or in privative and /irmus 
strong, signifies the absence of strength. 
IMBECILITY, in Latin imbecillitas, 
from imbecillis, or in privative, and be- 
cillis, bucttium, or buculus a stall, sig- 
nifies not having a staff. 

All these terms denote a species of 
weakness, but the two former, particu- 
larly the first, respect that which is 
physical, and the latter that which is 
cither physical or mental. Debility is 
constitutional, or otherwise ; tmbecility 
is always constitutional ; tzfirmity is 
necidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame. Debiltty may 
be either general or local; mefirmity is 
always local ; undbectlity always yeneral. 
Debility prevents the active performance 
of the SRLinney functions of nature ; it 
is a deficiency in the muscular power 
of the body : vyirmity is a partial want 
of power, which interferes with, but does 
not necesaurily destroy, the activity: 
wnbectlity lies in the whole frame, and 
renders it almost entirely powerless. 
Young people are frequently troubled 
with debilities in their ankles or legs, 
of which they are never cured. Old 
age is most exposed to tnfirmities ; but 
there is nv age at which human beings 
are exempt from tnfirmity of some kind 
or another. The tmbectlity natural to 
youth, both in body and mind, would 
muke them willing to rest on the strength 
of their elders, if they were not too often 
misled by @ mischievous confidence in 
their own strength. 


DECAY. 


As inereas. ears dekiiitale the body, s¢ the 
weaken the farce and diminish the waranb nf ine 
affections. Brain. 


This is weakness, not wisdom, I own, and on that 
aecount fitter to be trusted to the bosum of a friend, 
where | may safely lodge all my iasirnetics. 

ATTERBURY. 


It is soliom that we are otherwise than by afflio 
tion awakened to a sense of our imlectiily. JOHNSUN. 


DEBT, DUE. 


DEBT and DUE, in French dé, are 
both derived from the Latin deditum, 
participle of debeo to owe. Debt is used 
unly as a substantive ; due cither as a 
pubstantive or an adjective. Asa sub- 
stantive, debt is commonly applied tothat 
which is owing from the person spoken 
of; due is always applied to that which 
is owing to the person: to pay one’s 
debts, and receive one’s due. So in the 
moral application, to pay the dedé of 
nature, that is, what is due or owing to 
nature; to give every nan his due. 

Though Christ was as pure and undefiled, without 
the least spot of sin, as parity and innoecuce itee!y, 
yet he wae pleased to make himself the greatest sin- 


ner in the world by imputation, and render hime: if 
a surety responsible for our debts, Sevrnw. 


The ghosts rejected are th’ unhappy crew, 


Depriv’d of sepulchres and fun'ral duc. Daynen, 


DECAY, DECLINE, CONSUMPTION. 
DECAY, in French déchorr, from the 


Latin decado, siguifies literally to fall 
off or away. DECLINE, from the 
Latin declino, or de and clino, signities 
to turn away or lean aside. The diree- 
tion expressed by both these actions is 
very siupilar; it 3s a downward move- 
ment, but decuy expresses more than 
decline. What is decayed is fallen or 
ywone; what declenes leads towards a 
fall, or is going; when applied, there- 
fore, to the sume objects, a decline is 
properly the commencement of a deray. 
The health may experience a decline at 
any period of life from a variety of 
causes, but it naturally experiences a 
decay im old age. 
Some have the art of converting even the signs of 
national prosperity inate symptoms uf decay aud ruin. 
Beker. 
Forget not thy helpless infancy no the froward- 
ness of thy youth: aud bear with the infirmities of 


thy aged parents, assist and support them in the 
decline of lite. Eoonomy oy Homan Lirx. 


CONSUMPTION (@. To consume) 
implies a rapid decay. By decay things 
lose their perfection, their greatness. 
and their consistency ; by decline they 
lose their strength, their vigour, and their 
lustre ; by consumption they lose their 


DECEIT. 


existence. brings to ruin; de- 
cline leads to an end or expiration. 
There are some things to which deca 
is peculiar, and some things to whic 


decline is liar, and other things to 
which both decay and decline belong. 


The corruption to which material sub- 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay: the close of life, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
is termed the decline: the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place by 
the same process as the decay of fabrics 
in the natural world; the decline of 
empires, from their stute of elevation 
and splendor, is a natural figure drawn 
from the decline of the setting sun. 
Consumption is seldom applied to any 
thing but animal bodies except flyu- 
ratively. 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decny, 
Rocks fall to dust, and muuntaius molt away ; 

But fix'd his word, his saving power remains, 


Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah act 
OVE. 


After the death of Julius and Augustus Casar the 
Riman empire dectined every day. Sout, 


Ky degrees the empire shriveled and pined away ; 
and from such a surfeit of immoderate prosperity 
passed at Jength into a final cunsumptios, Suctu, 


DECEIT, DECEPTION. 
DECEIT and DECEPTION are 


both derived from the verb decezve (v. 
To decetve), and both imply the act of 
deceiving ; with this difference, that the 
deceit is practised from an expressly 
bad motive, but deception may be from 
cither bad or indifferent motives. A 
-person is therefore said to be guilty of 
deceit who has sought to deceive ano- 
ther for his own purposes; but decep- 
tions may be practised in a diversity of 
ways, and from a diversity of motives. 


I mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep, 

And ravish'd in [dalian bow’rs to keep, 

Or high Cythera, that the sweet deceit 

May pass unseen, aod noue prevent the cheat, 
DRYDEN. 


And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered, 
We tread the wilderness, whose well rulled walks, 
With curvature of slow and easy sweep, 

Deception innocent—give ample space 


To narrow bounds. Cowper. 


Deceit is always a personal act, and 
if there be an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the decett is then a charac- 
teristic of the person; a deceiver is full 
of decett. Deception frequently denotes 
the state of being deceived; it is the 
effect of any agency, whether from ac- 
cident or design. Deceté is applied to 
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cases where the understanding is inten- 
tionally deceived ; but there may be a 
decepiton on the senses as well as on 
the understanding. 


He often made uso of dissimulation, seldom of 
deceit, for he kuew how to conceal without counter: 
feiting virtues, GUTHRIE. 


All the joy ur sorrow for the happiness or ealami- 
ties of others is produced by an act of the imagine 
tion that realizes the event, howover fictitious, av that 
we feel, while the deception lasta, whatever emotions 
would be excited by the same good or evil happening 
to ourselves. JOMNSUN, 

Decettful und deceptive ard employed 
with this distinction : a person is said to 
be decett/ul, and a thing deceptrve. 

There is one case in which it wonld be madness 
hot to give credit to the most decet(fad of men, that 


is when they make declarations of hostility against 
us. MUKKR, 


It is to be feared that the sciences are above the 
comprehension of children, aud that this mode of 
education to the exelusion of the classics is ulti- 
mately deceptive. Views, Knox, 


DECELT, DUPLICITY, DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 


DECEIT (wv. Deceit, deception), 
DUPLICITY signifies doubleness in 
dealing, the same as DOU BLE-DEAL.- 
ING. The two former may be applied 
either to habitual or particular actions, 
tlie latter only to particular actions, 
There may be much decett or duplicity 
in a person's character or in his pro- 
ceedings; there is double-dealing only 
where dealing goes forward, The de- 
cet may be more or less veiled; tho 
duplictty lies very deep, and is always 
studicd whenever it is put into practice. 
Duplicity, in reference to actions, ts 
mostly employed for a course of conduct 
double-dealing is but another term for 
duplicity on particular occasions, Chil- - 
dren of reserved characters are fre- 
quently prone to decett, which grows 
into consummate duplictty ia riper 
years: the wealthy are olten exposed to 
much duplicity when they choose their 
fuvourites among the low and ignorant. 


The arts of deceit do continnally grow weaker and 
less serviceable lo them that use them. ‘IiLLorson, 


Necessity drove Dryden into a duplicity of clia- 
racter that is painful to reflect upon. CumBen ann, 


Maskwell (in the Doulle-Dealer) discloses by so- 
liluquy that his motive for dowble-dealing was founded 
in his passion for Cynthia. MBERLAND, 


DECEIT, FRAUD, GUILE. 


DECEIT (wv. Deceit, deception) 1s 
allied to FRAUD in reference to ac- 
tions; to GUILE in reference to the 
character. 
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Decert is here, as in’ the preceving 
article, indeterminate when compa 

with fraud, which is a specific mode of 
deceiving; decett is practised only in 
private transactions ; fraud is practised 
towards bodies as well as individuals, in 


public as well as private: a child prac- 
Pen Beoos towards its parents; frauds 
are ear upon government, on the 
public at large, or on tradesmen: de- 
cett involves the violation of moral law, 
Jraud that of the criminal luw. A 
servant may deceive his master as to 
tho titne of his coming or going, but he 
defrauds him of his property if he ob- 
tains it by any false means. 


With such deceits he yain'd their easy hearts, 
Tov prone tu credit his perfidious arts, Dit Dan. 


The story of the three books of the Sibyls sold to 
Tarquin was all a fraud devised for the convenience 
Of state. Puipeaux. 


Decett aga characteristic is indefinite 
in magnitude; guile marks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the indi- 
vidual. The former is displayed in 
petty concerns: the latter, which con- 
tuminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn- 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of all evil. De- 
cerUful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons in yeneral ; 
but gitleless is applied to characters 
which are the most diametrically op- 
posed to, and at the greatest pussible 
distunce from, that which is fulse. 

Was it for force or guile, 


Or sowe religlous end, you ruis’d this pile? 
Drynen, 


TO DECEIVE, DELUDE, IMPOSE 
UPON, 


DECEIVE, in French décevorr, La- 
tin dectpto, compounded of de privative, 
and capio to take, signifies to take 
wrong. DELUDE, in Latin deludo, 
compounded of de and Judo, signifies to 
py upon or to mislead by a trick. 

MPOSE, in Latin tmposui, perfect of 
impono, signifies literally to lay or put 
upon. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all these terms; they vary, however, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceive is the most general of the three ; 
it signifies simply to produce a fulse con- 
viction ; the other terms are properly 
species of decetving, including acces- 
sory ideas. Decepitor may be prac- 
tised in various degrees; deluding is 
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always something positive, and con- 
siderable in degree. Every false im- 
pression produced by external objects, 
whether in trifles or important matters, 
is a deception ; but delusion is confined 
to errors in matters of opinion. We 
may be deceived in the colour or the 
distance of an object; we are deluded 
in what regards our principles or moral 
conduct, < 


1 would have all my readers take care how they 
mistake themselves fur upcemmon geniuses and 


men above rule, since it is very easy fur them to be 
deceived in this particular. Bupea.t. 
Deluded by a seeming excellence. Roscommon 


A deception does not always suppose 
a fault on the part of the person de- 
ceived, but a delusion does. A person 
is sometimes deceived in cases where 
deception is unavoidable: he is deluded 
through a voluntary blindness of the 
understanding : artful people are some- 
times capable of deceiving so as not 
even to excite suspicion ; their plausible 
tales justify the credit that is given to 
them: when the ignorant enter into 
nice questions of politics or religion, it 
is their ordimary fate to be deluded, 

I now believ'd 


The happy day approach'd, nor are my hopes derciu'd. 
Duyokn, 


Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, fiuds her not, or, by delusion, 
Fur worse, her false resemblance only meets, 
Youne, 

Deception is practised by an indi- 
vidual on bimself or others; a deluston 
is commonly practised on one’s self; an 
imposttion is always practised on ano- 
ther. Men deceive others from a variety 
of motives; they always ipuse upon 
them for purposes of gain, or the grati- 
fication of ambition. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and 
false confidence; they delude them- 
selves with vain hopes and wishes. 
Wanton women, in their eyes, 
Men's deceivings do comprise. 
I, waking, view'd with grief the rising sun, 
And fondly mouro'd the dear delusien gone. Prior. 


As there seem to be in this manuscript some ana- 
chronisms and deviations from the ancient orthogra- 
phy, Iam not satisfied myself that it is authentic, 
and not rather the production of one of those Gre- 
cian sophisters who have tmposed upor the world 
several spurious works of this nature. Appison. 


GREENE. 


DECEIVER, 1MPOSTOR. 


BstweEen the words DECEIVER 
and IMPOSTOR (ev. 7'o decetve) there 
is a similar distinction. A decetver is 
any one who practises any sort of de- 
ception; but an rmpostor is a deceiver 


DECIDE. 


who studiously deceives by putting on 
2 false appearance. The decetver prac- 
tises ion on individuals or the 
public ; the tmpostor most commonly 
on the public at large. The false friend 
and the faithless lover are decetvers; 
the assumed nobleman who practises 
frauds under his disguise, and the pre- 
tended prince who lays claim to a crown 
to which he was never born, are tim- 
postors. 

That tradition of the Jews, that Christ was stolen 
out of the grave, is ancient: it was the invention of 
the Jews, and denies the integrity of the witnesses 


of his resurrection, making them deceivers. 
TiLLotson, 


Our Saviour wrought his mirtcles frequently, and 
fora long time together: a time sufficient to have 
detected any tmpustor in. TILLotsun, 


DECENCY, DECOKUM. 


THoucH DECENCY and DECO- 
RUM are both derived from the same 
word (v. Becoming), they have acquired 
a distinction in their sense and applica- 
tion. Decency respects a man’s con- 
duct ; decorum his behaviour: a person 
conducts himself with decency ; he be- 
haves with decorum. Indecency is a 
vice ; it is the violation of public or pri- 
vate morals: indecorum is a fault; it 
offends the feelings of those who witness 
it Nothing but a depraved mind can 
lead to tndecent practices: indiscretion 
and thoughtlessness may sometimes 
vive rise to that which is indecorous. 
Decenry enjoins upon all relatives, 
according to the proximity of their 
relationship, to show certain marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead: 
regard for the feelings of others enjoins 
a certain outward decorum upon every 
one who attends a funeral. 

Even religion itself, unless decercy be the hand. 
maid which waits upon her, is apt to make people 


appear guilty of suurness aad ill-humour. 
Sexctrator. 


I will admit that « fing woman of a certain rank 
cannot have too many real vices; but at the sume 
time I do insist upon it, that it is essentially her 
interest not to have the ajpearance of any one. 
This decorem, I confess, will conceal her conquests ; 
hat, on the other hand, if she will be pleased to re- 
flevt that those conquests are known seoncr or later, 
sie will not upon un average find herself a loser. 

CHESTERFIELD. 


TO DECIDE, DETERMINE, CON- 
CLUDE UPON. 


DECIDE, from the Latin decido, 
compounded of de and c@do, signifies 
to cut off or cut short a business. DE- 
TERMINE, from the Latin determino 


DECIDE aq 


compounded of de and ferminus a term 
or boundary, signifies to fix the boun- 
af CONCLUDE, v. To close, finish. 
e idea of bringing a thing to an 
end is common in the signification of 
all these words ; but to decide expresses 
more promptitude than to determine : 
we may dectde instantaneously, but we 
must take more or less time to deter- 
mine; we may decide any single point 
either by an act of external force or by 
a sudden act of the mind; but, in deter- 
mining any question, ils extent, limits, 
and every circumstance must be taken 
into consideration ; determining is there- 
fore an act of deliberation. o decide 
is an act of greater authority: a parent 
decides for a child, but subordinates 
sumetimes determine in the absence of 
their employers. Points of law are 
decided by the judge, points of fact are 
dcetermined by the jury. To decide is 
therefore properly applied to all matters 
of dispute where more or less power or 
force is required to bring it to an end; 
to determine to all matters of conduct 
which may more easily be brought to 
an end, 
With mutual blood th’ Ausonian soil ls dyed, 


While on itw borders each their claims decide. 
DRYDEN. 


These circumstances, with the latencss of the 
hour and the necessity of avcuring the prizes, dater- 
mined the conquering admiral tu bring to. Crane. 

To determine and dectde are applied 
to practical matters; to conclude upon 
to speculative as well as practical mat- 
ters ; as to decide the fate of persons, to 
determine anything that interests one, 
to conclude that a thing is right or 
wrong, just or unjust, and the like. 


Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will soon determine, or impuse 


New laws tu be observed. . Munron. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded biest before he die. Appison, 


In respect to practical matters, to de- 
termine is either said of that which is 
subordinate, or it is a partial act of the 
mind; to conclude is said of the grand 
result; it is a complete act of the mind. 
Many things may be determined on 
which are elther never put into execu- 
tion, or remain long unexecuted; but 
that which is concluded on is mostly 
followed by immediate action. To can- 
clude on is properly to come to a Snal 
determination. 

Nl be protector? 
frat nates 


yet, 
But so it mast be, if the king misearry. 
Suanereane 
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DECIDED, DETERMINED, RESOLUTE. 


A man who is DECIDED (v. To de- 
cide) remains in no doubt: he who is 
DETERMINED is uninfluenced by 
the doubts or oieee te of others: he 
who is RESOLUTE (0. To determine, 
resolvé) is uninfluenced by the conse- 
quences of his actions. A decided cha- 
racter is at all times essential for a 

rince or a minister, but particularly 80 
in an unsettled period; a determined 
character is essential for a commander 
or any one who has to exercise autho- 
rity ; a resolute character is essential for 
one who is engaged in dangerous enter- 
prises. Pericles was a man of a decided 
temper, which was well fitted to direct 
the affairs of government in a season 
of turbulence and disquietude: Titus 
Manlius Torquatus displayed himself 
to be a man of a determined character 
when he put to death his victorious son 
for a breach of military discipline: 
Brutus, the murderer of Ceesar, was a 
man of a resoluge temper. 


Almoat all the high-bred republicans of my time 
have, after a short space, e the most decided 
thorough paced courtiers. Beane, 
A race determined, that to death contend ; 

So Beroe these Grocks their last retreats Seer 
OPE. 


Most of the propositions we think, reason, cis- 
oourse, nny act upon, are such as we cannot have 
nodoubte! knowledge of their truth: yet some of 
them boner so near Upou certainty that we muke 
no doubt at all about them; buat axsont to them as 
Armily, and act according to thut assent as resolutely, 
us if they were iufallibly demonstrated, Locke. 


DECIDED, DKCISIVE. 


DECIDED marks that which is ac- 
tually decided > DECISIVE that which 
one todectsion. Dectded is em- 
ployed for porsons or things; dectstve 
only for things. A person's aversion or 
attachment 1s decided; a sentence, a 
judgment, or a victory, is decisive. A 
man of a decided character always 
adopts dectstve measures. It is fat 
to decidedly averse to everything 
which is immoral: we should be cau- 
tious not to pronounce decistvely on any 
point where we are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion. In 
every popular commotion it is the duty 
of a Asa subject to take a dectded part 
in favour of law and order: such is the 
nature of law, that if it were not deci- 
sive it would be of no value. 


A politic caution, a elreumspection, wero 
Eiteschng indecent 


cig. Mery pad rin our forefathers iu their 
most eaadant 


Burxg, 
The sentence of superior judges is final, decisive, 
and iyrevoesbie. j Buacasronr. 


DECISION. 


DECISION, JUDGMENT, SENTENCE. 


DECISION signifies aera the act 
of deciding, or the thing decided upon 
(v. To ide). JUDGMENT signi- 
fies the act of judging or determining 
in general (v. Yo decide). SEN- 
TENCE, in Latin sententia, signifies 
the opinion held or maintained. 

These terms, though very different in 
their original meaning, are now em- 
ployed so that the two latter are species 
of the former: a final conclusion of any 
business is comprehended in them all; 
but decision conveys none of the colla- 
teral ideas which is expressed by judg- 
ment and sentence: a decision has no 
respect to the agent; it may be said of 
one or many; it may be the dectston of 
the court, of the nation, of the public, of 
a particular body of men, or of a private 
individual: but a judgment is given in 
a I antes court, or among private indi- 
viduals: a sentence is passed in a court 
of law, or at the bar of the public. A 
decision specifies none of the circum- 
stances of the action: it may be a 
legal or an arbitrary decision; it may 
be a dectston according to one’s caprice, 
or after mature deliberation: a judg- 
ment is always passed either in a court 
of Jaw, and consequently by virtue of 
authority, or it is passed by an indi- 
vidual by the authority of his own judg- 
ment: a sentence is passed either by the 
authority of law, or at the discretion of 
an individual or of the public. 

The decisions of the judges, in the several courts 
of justice, are the priucipal and must authoritative 
evidence that can be givon of the existence of such 


& custom as shall furm a part of the common law. 
BLackstone. 


It ia the greatest folly to seek the praise or appro- 
bation of any being besides the Supreme Heinys. 
cause no uther being can make a right judgment uf 
us. ADDIWwN. 


The guilty man has au houour for the judge who 
with justice pronounces against him the ‘seatence of 
death itself, StTxexis, 

A dectston is given, it is that which 
decides, and, by putting an end to all 
dispute and doubt, enables a perscn to. 
act. A judgment is formed, it respects 
the guilt or innocence, the moral ex- 
cellence or defects, of a person. or thing ; 
it enables a person to think. A sen- 
tence is pronounced or passed, it respects 
all matters generally, and determines 
what are the sentiments of those by 
whom. it ia:prenopneed. Some points 
are of so complicated a nature that no 
decision. can be given upon them ; some 
are of so high a nature that they can be 
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deciied only by the highest authority ; 
men are forbidden by the Christian re- 
ligion to be severe in their judgments 
upon one another; the works of an 
author must sometimes await the sen- 
tence of impartial posterity before their 
value can be duly appreciated. 
For pleasure and revenge 


Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decistun, Snaxkspzary, 


Do you judge, from comparing the resent state 
of the world with your natural notions of Ciod, that 
there must needs be ancther state in which justice 
shall take place? You reasun right, and the Gospel 
confirms the judgment. Suxrtoox. 


By inuring himself toexamine all things, whether 
they be of consequence or not, the critic never 
lwoks upon anything but with a design of passing 
sentence upon it. ATLER. 


DECLAIM, INVEIGH. 


DECLAIM, in Latin declamo, that 
is, de and clamo, signifies literally to 
oy aloud in a set form of words. IN- 
VEIGH, v. Abuse, invective. 

The sense in which these words agree 
is that of using the language of dis- 
pleasure against any person or thing: 
declaim is used generally, tnvetgh par- 
ticularly : public men and public mea- 
sures are subjects for the declatmer ; 
private individuals afford subjecta for 
invetghing against : the former is under 
the influence of particular opinions or 
prejudices ; the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or displeasure: 
politicians declatm against the conduct 
of those in power, or the state of the 
nation; they inveigh against indivi- 
duals who have offended them. A de 
claimer is noisy : he is a man of words ; 
he makes long and loud speeches: an 
suveigher is virulent and personal: he 
enters into private details, and often in- 
duiges his malignant feelings under an 
affected regard for morality. 

¥ 
themselves at liberty to conclude, eltter with dea 


malvry complaints, or satirical censures of female 
fully. JouNSON. 


Scarce were the flocks refreeh'd with morning dew, 
When Damon, stretch'’d beneath an olive s : 
And wildly starting upward, thus inceigh'd 


Against the conscious gods. Drypen. 


TO DECLARE, PUBLISH, PROCLAIM. 


DECLARE, in Latin declaro, com- 
pounded of de and cilaro to clear, signi- 
fies literally to make clear or show 
plainly toa person. PUBLISH, v. To 
announce. PROCLAIM, in Latin 
proclamo, compounded of pro and clamo, 
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signides to cry before or in the ears of 
others. 

The idea of making known is com- 
mon to all these terms: this is simply 
the signification of declare, but the 
other two include accessory ideas. The 
word declare does not express any par- 
ticular mode or circumstance of making 
known, as is implied by the others: we 
may declare publicly or privately 5 we 
publish and proclaim only in a public 
manner: we may declare by word of 
mouth, or by writing; we publish or 
proclaim by any means that will render 
the thing most gonerally known. In 
declaring, the leading idea is that of 
speaking out that which passes in the 
mind; in publishing, the leading idea 
is that of making public or common; 
in proclaiming, the leading idea is that 
of crying aloud: we may, therefore, 
often declare by publishing and pro- 
claiming : a declaration is a personal 
act, it concerns the person declaring, or 
him to whom it is declared; ita truth 
or falsehood depends upon the veracity 
of the speaker: a publication is of 
general interest ; the truth or falsehood 
of it does not always rest with the 
publisher : a proclamation is altogether 
a public act, in which no one's veracity 
is implicated. Facts and opinions are 
declared ; events and circumstances are 
published ; the measures of government 
are proclaimed : it is folly for a man to 
declare anything to be true which he is 
not certain to be so, and wickedness in 
him to declare that to be true which he 
knows to be false: whoever publishes all. 
he hears will be in great danger of 
publishing many falsehoods; whatever. 
is proclatmed is supposed to be of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve the notice 
of all who may hear or read. 


The Greeks in shouts thelr joint assent declare, 
The priest to rev'rence and release the fair. Porg. 


T am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
as the French call them, the Diseurs de buane aven- 
ture, who publish their bills in every quarter of the 
town, have not turned ovr lotteries to their advan. 
tage. Appisow 


Nine sacred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch’s wil), suspend the list ning aa 8 = 
A declaration is always a personal 
act, whether relating to public or pri-: 
vate matters; a publication and a pro- 
clamation may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest tomake 
a wide communication. In cases of 
war or peace, princes are ex te 
declare themselves on one side or the 
T2 
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other; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly published through the me- 
dium of the public papers; in private 
life domestic occurrences are published 
with equal celerity through the medium 
of tale-bearcrs ; proclaiming is not con- 
fined to political matters: whatever is 
made known after the manner of a pro- 
clamation is suid to be proclaimed: 
joyful news is med, and where 
rivate matters which ought not to be 
licen are published to the world people 
are said to proclaim their own shame. 
There is ane case in which it would be madaces 


not to give credit to the most deceilful of men, that 


is when they make deciuratiuns of hyatility againat 
us, Burne. 


Soon, | believe, 


His second marriage shall be published. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Those who attempt by conane and violence to de- 
prive men of ony nivantage which they hold under 
the laws, and to dratroy the natural order of life, 
proclaim wor against them. Bune, 


DECREE, EDICT, PROCLAMATION. 


DECREE, in French décret, Latin 
decretua, from decerno to give judg- 
ment or pass sentence, signifies the 
Rentence or resolution that is passed. 
EDICT, in Latin edictus, from edico 
to suy out, signifies the thing spoken 
out or sent forth, PROCLAMATION, 
v. To declare. 

A decree is a more solemn and de- 
liberative act than an edict; on the 
other hand an edict is more authoritative 
than a decree. A decree is the de- 
cision of one or many; an edict speaks 
the will of an individual: councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de- 
crees; despotic rulers issue edicts. 
Decrees are passed for the regulation 
of public and private matters ; they are 
mude known as occasion requires, but 
ure not always public; edicts and pro- 
clamations contain the commands of the 
suvereign authority, and are directly ad- 
dressed by the prince to his people. 
An edict is peculiar to a despotic go- 
vernment; a proclamation is common 
to a monarchical and aristocratic form of 
governinent: the ukase in Russia is a 
species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; 
the king of England communicates to 
his subjects.the determinations of him- 
self and his council by means of a pro- 
clamation, 

There is no power in Venice 
le ical a decree establieh'd ; 


be recorded for a precedent, 


Suamsres re. 
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This statute or act of parliament is placed 
the records of the kinzdom, there needing no form 
promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was 
hecessary by the civil law with regard to the em- 
peror’s edicts Biacksron x, 


From the same origins! of the king's being the 
fountain of justice, we may also deduce the preroga- 
tive of issuing proclamations, which is vested in t 


king alone. Buacxsrone, 
The term decree is applied figura- 

tively; the other terms are used for the 

most part in their proper sense only. 


Are we condemn’d, by fate's unjust decree, 
No more our houses und our homes to see? 
Dayorwn, 


TO DEDICATE, DEVOTE, CONSE- 


CRATE, HALLOW. 


DEDICATE, in Latin dedicatus, 
participle from de and dico, signifies to 
set apart by a promise. DEVOTE, in 
Latin devotus, participle from devoveo, 
signifies to vow for an express purpose. 
CONSECRATE, in Latin consecratus, 
from consecro or con and sacro, signi- 
fies to make sacred by a special act, 
HALLOW, from holy, in German 
heilig, signifies to make holy. 

There is something more solemn in 
the act of dedicating than in that of de 
voting ; but less so than in that of con- 
secruling. To dedicate and devote 
may be employed in both temporal and 
spiritual matters; to consecrale and 
Aallow only in the spirituel sense: we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our disposal to the service of sume 
object; but the former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and the 
latter to persons without distinction of 
rank: we dedicate a house to the ser- 
vice of God; or we devote our time to 
the benefit of our friends, or the relief 
of the poor: we may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object; but the former 
always implies a solemn setting apart 
springing from a sense of duty; the 
latter an entire application of one's self 
from zeal and affection ; in this manner 
he who dedicates himself to Gud ab- 
siracts himself from every object which 
is not immediately connected with the 
service of God; he who devotes himself 
to the ministry pursues it as the frst 
object of his attention and regard. To 
consecraée is a species of formal dedi- 
caution by virtue of a religious observ- 
ance; it is applicable mostly to places 
and things connected with religious 
works: Aadiow is a species of mformal 
consecration applied to the same ob- 
jects: the church is consecrated ; par- 
ticular days are 
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Wara'd sy he erer, to her offended name 


We rais'd and dedicated thie wond' rouse frame. 
Daroer. 


Gilbert West settled himself in a very pleasant 
house at Wickham in Kent, where he devofcd him- 
self to piety. Jon Neon. 


The greatest conqueror iu this holy nation did not 
only ccm the words of his divine odes, bat geue- 
rally set them to music himself: afer which his 
wake though they were consecrated to the taber- 
vacle, became the national entertainment. 

Anpisom. 


Without the walls a ruin’d temple stands, 


Tu Ceres Aallowed once. Dryorn. 


TO DEDUCT, SUBTRACT. 


DEDUCT, from the Latin deductus 
participle of deduco, and SUBTRACT 
from subtractum participle of subtraho, 
have both the sense of taking from, but 
the former is used in a general, and the 
latter in a technical sense. He who 
makes an estimate is obliged to deduct ; 
he who makes a calculation is obliged 
to subtract. The tradesman deducts 
what has been paid from what remains 
due; the accountant subtructs small 
sums from the gross amount. 


The popish clergy took to themselves the whole 

residue of the intestate’s estate, after the two-thirds 

of the wife aud children were deducted. 
Br.aAcksTone. 


A codicil is a supplement to a will, being for its 
explanation or alteration, or to make seme addition 
to or elas some subfractur from the former dispo- 
sitions of the testator. Beacnstrong. 


DEDUCTION, ABATEMENT. 


Born these words imply a taking off 
from something, but the deduction is 
made at the discretion of the person 
deducting ; while the abutemen? is made 
for the convenience or at the desire of 
the person for whom it is made. A 
person may make a deduction in an 
account for various reasons, but he 
makes an abutement in a demand when 
it is objected to as excessive; so an 
abatement may be made in a calcula- 
tion when it is supposed to be higher 
than it ought to be. 


If 1 am curreetly informed the rise in the last year 
(in the produce of the taxes), after every deduc- 
tion that can be made, affords the most consoling and 
puoouraying prospect. Benger. 


Will come a day (hear this and quake, ye potent 
great ones ) 

When you yourselves shall stand before a Judye 

Who iv a pair of scales will weigh your actions 


Without abatement of one grain. 
BEAUMONT AND Furtcuen. 


DEED, EXPLOIT, ACHIEVEMENT, 
FEAT. 
DBED, from do, expresses the thing 


done. EXPLOIT, in French exploit, 
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most probably changed from explica- 
tus, signifying the thing unfolded or 
displayed. ACHIEVEMENT, from 
achieve, French achever to finish, signi- 
fies what is accomplished or completed. 
FEAT, in French fait, Latin /actum 
from facty, signifies the thing done. 
The three first words rise progres- 
sively on each other: deeds, compared 
with the others, is employed for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary ; exr- 
ploit and achievement are usec only for 
the extraordinary ; the latter in a higher 
sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as good or bad, 
magnanimous or atrocious, and the like, 
except in poctry, when the term be- 
comes elevated. 
Gent Pollio! thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy flinh'd wars; 
[4 there in fate an hour reserv'd for me 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee ? 
DRYDEN. 
Exploit and achievement do wot 
necessarily require such epithets ; they 
are always taken in the proper sense for 
something great. Exploit, when com- 
pared with achievement, is aterm used in 
plain prose; it designates not so much 
what is great as what is real: achieve- 
ment is must adapted to poctry and 
romance ; an explott is properly a single 
act, and refers to the efforts of the indi- 
vidual performing it; an achtevement 
may involve many acts and circum- 
stances; in the execution it refers us to 
the point vained, as also to the difficultios 
of gaining it. An exploit marks only 
personal bravery in action; an achieve- 
ment denotes elevation of character in 
every respect, grandeur of design, 
promptitude in execution, aud valour 
in action. An erplott muy be exe- 
cuted by the design and at the will of 
another; a common soldier or an army 
may perform erploits. An achteve- 
ment is designed and executed by the 
achiever: Hercules is distinguished for 
his achievements; and in the same 
manner we speak of the achievements of 
knight-errants or of great commanders, 
Ae matter thou injoin’st me, O prime of men J 
Sad task and hard: for how shall I relate 


To human sense th’ invisible erplvite 
Of war:ing spirits? 


Great spoila and trophies, gain’d by thee, Usey bear, 


Then let thy own achicrements be thy share 
Dayosm. 


Minton. 


Feat approaches nearest to erplott 
in signification ; the furmer marks skill, 
and the latter resolution. ‘The feats of 
chivalry displayed in justs ond tourne- 
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menta were in former times as much 
estecmed as warlike explotte. 
Moch I have heard 7 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform Ae 
wit and feaf are often used in 
derision, to mark the absence of skill or 


bravery in the actions of individuals. 
The soldier who affects to be foremost 
in situations where there is no danger 
cannot be more properly derided than 
by terming his action an exploit; he 
whic prides himself on the display of 
skill in the performance of a paltry 
trick may be laughed at for having per- 
formed a feat. The same words may 
also be applied in an indifferent sense 
to familiar objects, as the exploits of a 
freebooter, or feats of horsemanship. 
After thie exploit, 1 walked gently to and fro on 


the bed to recover my breath mad loss of spirits. 
Swirt. 


Even his surliness was matter of mirth, and in his 
lay he preserved such an air of gravily, and pet- 
‘ormed his feats with such a solemnity of manner, 


that in him too I had an agreeable companion. 
Cowrgs. 


TO DEFACE, DISFIGURE, DEFORM. 


DEFACE, DISFIGURE, and DE- 
FORM, signify literally to spoil the 
face, figure, and form. Deface ex- 
presses more than either deform and 
disfigure. To deface is an act of de- 
struction; it is the actual destruction of 
that which has before existed: to dts- 
J/igure is either an act of destruction or 
an erroneous execution, which takes 
away the figure: to deform is altogether 
un Imperfect execution, which renders 
the form what it should not be. A 
thing is defaced by design; it is dis- 
Jigured either by design or accident ; it 
is deformed either by an error or by the 
nature of the thing. Persons unly de- 
Jace; persons or things dts/figure ; 
things are most commonly d+formed of 
themselves. That may be defaced, the 
face or external surface of which may 
be injured or destroyed; that may be 
dtsfigured or deformed, the figure or 
form of which is imperfect or may be 
rendered imperfect. A fine painting or 
piece of writing is defaced which is torn 
or besmeared with dirt: a fine building 


is by any want of symmetry 
in its parts: a building is deformed that 
is made oontrary to all form. <A statue 


may be defaced, disfigured, and de- 
JSormed : it is defaced when any violence 
is dono to the face or any outward part 
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of the body ; it is disfigured by the loss 
ofa limb; it is deformed if made con- 
trary to the perfect form of a person or 
thing to be an aaa Inanimate 
objects are mostly defaced or disfigured, 
but seldom deformed ; animate objects 
are either disfigured or deformed, but 
seldomer defuced. A person may dis- 
Jigure himself by his dress; he is de- 
JSormed by the hand of nature. ‘ 
Yet she had heard an ancient rumour fly 
aoe cited by the peuple of the sky), 


hat times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin and her tow’rs deface. Dryden. 


{t is but too obvious that errors are committed in 
this part of religion (devotion). These frequently 
dixfigere its appearance before the world, aud sub- 
ject 3t to unjust reproach. Buair. 


A beauteous maid above; but magic art, 
With barking dogs, defurm'd her nether part. 
Drypen. 


TO DEFEAT, FOIL, DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 


DEFEAT, v. To beat, defeat. FOIL 
may probably come from fai/ and the 
Latin fallo to deceive, signifying to 
make to fail. FRUSTRATE, in Latin 
Jrustratus, from frustra, sivnifies tc 
make vain. DISAPPOINT. from the 
privative dis and the verb appoint, sig- 
nifies literally to do away what has 
been appointed. 

Defeat and foil are both applied to 
matters of enterprize ; but that may be 
defeated which is only planned, and that 
in fotled which is in the act of being 
executed. What is rejected is defeated: 
What is aimed at or purposed is /rus- 
trated: what is calculated on is disap- 
pointed. The best concerted schemes 
may sometimes be easily defruted: 
where art is employed against sim- 
plicity the latter may be easily fotled : 
when we aim at what is above our 
reach, we must be frustrated in our en- 
deavours: when our expectations are 
extravagant, it seems to follow of course 
that they will be disappointed. Design 
or accident may tend to defeal, design 
only to ford, accident only to frustruse oar 
adtsappoint. The superior force of the 
enemy, or a combination of untoward 
events which are above the control of 
the commander, will serve to defeat the 
best-concerted plans of the best ge- 
nerals: zaen of upright minds can sel- 
dom foti the deep-laid schemes of 
knaves: when we see that the per- 
versity of men js liable to /rustate the 
kind intentions of others in their be- 
half, it is wiser to leave them to theiz 
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fully : the cross accidents of human life 
are a fruitful source of disappointment 
to those who suffer themselves to be 
affected by them. 

8 race oleh has : ach boliness: * Prenat 


The devil haunts those most where he hath greatest 
of success; and is tov eager and intent upon 
mischief to employ his time and temptations where 
he hath been so often futled. TiLLoTsoN. 


Let all the Tuscans, all th’ Areadians join, 
Nor these nor those shall frastrate my donee. 
RYDEN. 


It seems rational to hope that minds qualified fur 
eat attainments should first endeavour their own 
nefit. But this expectation, however plausible, 
has been very frequently disappuinted. Som NsON, 


DEFECTION, REVOLT. 


DEFECTION, from the Latin de- 
ficto, signifies the act of falling off, or 
becoming deficient towards some object. 
REVOLT, compounded of re and volt, 
in French voltiger to bound, and the 
Latin volo to fly, signifies a bounding 
oack from an object to which one has 
been attached. 

Defectton is a general, revolt a spe- 
cific term, that is, it denotes a species of 
defection. Defection is applicable to 
any person or thing to which we are 
bound by any obligation; revolt is ap- 
plicable only to the government to 
which one is hound. There may be a 
defection from religion, or any cause 
that is held sacred: a revolt is only 
against a monarch, or the supreme au- 
thority. 

When attacked In Skipton castle by Aske and his 
fellow rebels, amidst a general defertiun of the de- 


pendents of his family, he bravely defeaded it against 
them ail. WHitaKken, 


Some of the members of the old council of state, 
together with the old speaker Lenthul, by aslvice 
together, finding the revult of the suldiers frum Fleet- 
wood, gave out orders fur the forces to rendezvous in 
Lincola's-inn-fields. Wuitgsiocer 

Defectton does not designate the mode 
of the action; it may be quietly made 
or otherwise: a revolt is an act of vio- 
lence, and always attended with violence. 
The defeciton may be the act of one; a 
revolé is properly the act of many. A 
general may be guilty of a defection 
who leaves the party to which he has 
hitherto sdheted. ; @ nation or a com- 
munity ef commit an act of revolt b 
shaking off the authority under whic 
they have lived. A defection, being 
mostly the act of an individual, or one 
part of a community agajnst the whole, 
is mostly a culpable act; but a revolé 
may be a justifiable measure, when one 
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nation revolts against another, under 
whose power it has been brought by 
force of arms: the Roman people were 
guilty of a defection when they left the 
senate and retired to mount Aventine: 
the Germans frequently attempted to 
recover their liberty by revolting against 
the Romans. 

Virginia Nafus was et'ibe leat m sory powermt 
army in Germany, which had pressed him to accept 


the tile of emperur, but he ounstantly refused it. 
ME&LMOTH. 


No sooner was Philip dead than the Grectans re- 
volted, and endeava tu free themselves from the 
Macedonian yoke. Porter. 


DEFECTIVE, DEFICIENT. 


DEFECTIVE expresses the quality 
or property of having a defect (v. Ble- 
mish) > DEFICIENT is employed with 
regard to the thing itself that is want- 
ing. A book may be defective, in con- 
sequence of some leaves being dejicrent. 
A deficiency ix therefore often what 
constitutes a defect. Many things how- 
ever may be defective without having 
any defictency, and vice versd. Whiat- 
ever is mis-shapen, and fails either in 
beauty or utility, is defective; that 
which is wanted to make a thing com- 
plete is deficient. It is a defect in the 
eye when it is so constructed that things 
are not seen at their proper distances ; 
there is a deficiency in a tradesman's 
accounts when one side falls short of 
the other. That which is defective is 
most likely to be permanent; but a 
deficiency me be only occasional and 
easily rectificd. 

Providence, fur the most part, sets un upon a level ; 


if it renders us perfect in one accomplishment, it 
genuerally leaves us d-fective in anuther. Avplson, 


If there be a defictency in the speaker, there will 
not be sufficient attention and regard paid to the 
thing spoken. Swirt, 


TO DEFEND, PROTECT, VINDICATE. 


DEFEND, v. Apology. PROTECT, 
in Latin protectum, participle of pro- 
tego, compounded of pro and tego, 
signifies to put ae befure a person 
ag a covering. VINDICATE, v. To 
assert, 

Defend is a general term ; it defines 
nothing with regard to the degree and 
manner of the action: profect is a par- 
ticular and positive term, expressing an 
action of some considerable importance, 
Persons may defend others without dis- 
tinction of rank or station: none but 
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superiors or persons having power can 

otect others. Defence is an occasional 
action ; proteciton is a permanent action. 
A person may be defended in any par- 
ticular case of actual danger or difficulty ; 
he is protected from what may happen 
as well as what does happen. Defence 
respects the evil that threatens; pro- 
tection involves the supply of necessities 
and the affording comforts. 


A master may justify an acsault in defence of his 
servant, and a servant in defence of bis master. 
Hacnstore. 


They who protected the weakness of our infancy 
are entitled to our protection in thelr old aye. 
BLACKsToNE. 


Defence requires some active exertion 
either of body or mind ; protection may 
consist only of the extension of power 
in behalf of any particular individual. 
A defence is successful or unsuccessful ; 
a protection weak or strong. A soldicr 
defends his country; a counsellor de- 
fends lis client: a prince protects his 
subjects. 

Savage (on his trial furthe murder of Sinclair) did 
not deny the fact, but endeavoured to justify it by 
the necessity of self-defence, aud the hazard of his 


own life if lw had lost the opportunity of giving the 
t. JoNNBON, 


First give thy faith and plight, a prince's word, 

OF sure protection by thy power and sword; 

For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truth invidious tu the great reveal. Porr. 


In a filyurative and extended sense, 
things may either defend or protect 
with a similar distinction: a coat de- 
Jends us from the inclemencies of the 
weuther; houses are a protection not 
only ugainst the changes of the seasons, 
but also against the violence of men. 


flow shall the vine with tender leaves defend 
Her twoming clusters wheu the rains descend ? 
Daynen. 


Some to the hally hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some: 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 


Conamit thelr feeble offspring, THomaon. 


To vindicate is a specics of defence 
only in the moral sense of the word. 
Acts of importance are defended: those 
of tritling import are commonly véend?- 
cated. Cicero defended Milo against 
the charge of murder, in which he was 
implicated by the death of Clodius; a 
child or a servant eindicates himself 
when any blame is attached to him. 
Defence is employed cither in matters 
of opinion or conduct ; vindicate only 
in matters of conduct. Some opinions 
are too absurd to be openly defended ; 
he who wtadicages the conduct of ano- 
the: abould be fully satisficd of the 


DEFENDER. 
ao of the person whom he de. 


While we can easily defend our character, we are 
no more dist at an accusation, we are 
alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to conquer. 

JH NSON, 


Ta this poem (the E » to Dr. Arbuthnot), Pope 
seems to reckon with the public. He viadicutes 
himself from censurcs, and, with diguity rather than 
arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness and 
respect. JuHxsON. 


a 


DEFENDANT, DEFENDER. 


THe DEFENDANT defends him- 
self (v. To defend): the DEFENDER 
defends another. We are defendunts 
when any charge is brought against us 
which we wish to refute: we are de- 
Senders when we undertake to rebut or 
refute the charge brought against any 
person or thing. | 

Of what consequence could {t be to the cause 


whother the counsellor did or did not know thy de 
Seniant? SMoLvet. 


The abbot of Paisley was a warm partizan of 
France, and a zealuus defender of the established 
religion, RoveRTsON. 


DEFENDER, ADVOCATE, PLEADER. 


A DEFENDER exerts himself in 
favour of one that wants support: an 
ADVOCATE, from the Latin advoco 
to call or speak fur, signifies one who is 
called to speak in favour ofanother; he 
exerts himself in favour of any cause 
that offers: a PLEADER, from plea 
or ercuse, signifies him who pleads in 
behalf of one who is accused or in dis- 
tress. A defender attempts to keep off 
a threatened injury by rebutting the | 
attack of another: an advocate states 
that Which is to the advantage of the 
person or thing advocated: a pleader 
throws in pleas and extenuations ; he 
blends entreaty with argument. Op- 
pressed or accused persons and disputed 
opinions require defenders ; that which 
falls in with the humours of men will 
always have advocates; the unfortunate 
and the guilty require pleaders. 

But the time was now come when Warburton war 
to change his opinion, and Pope was to find a de 


Seader in him who had contributed so much tu the 
exaltation of his rival. JOHNSON, 
It is said that some endeavours were used to in 
cenee the Queen =y bowen Savage, but he found adev 
cates to obviate at least part of their effect. 
JuHNOON 
He theegh:t he was bound to ae the court iz 
all debutes fa the House of »Whichhe did with 
the vehemence of a pleader rather than with the 
sulemuity of a senator. Bvanet, 


The term pleader is used sometimes 
like that uf defender in the general sense. 


DEFINITE. 


Valeria and Volumnia, the mother and 
wife of Coriolanus, were powerful and 
successful pleaders in behalf of the 
Roman republic. 


So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Dayprw. 


DEFENSIBLE, DEFENSIVE. 


DEFENSIBLE is employed for the 
thing that is to be defended ; DEFEN- 
SIVE for the thing that defends. 
An opinion or a line of conduct is 
defensible ; a weapon or a military ope- 
rauon is defensive. The defensible is 
opposed to the indefensible; and the 
defensive to the offensive. It is the 
height of folly to attempt to defend that 
which is tndefenstble ; it is sometimes 
prudent to act on the defensive, when 
we are not in a condition to commence 
the offensive. 

Impressing is only defeasible from public neces- 


sity, to which all private considerations must give 
way. BLAcKsToNne. 


A king, circumstanced as the present (king of 
France), has no generous interest that cau excite 
him tv action, At best his conduct will be passive 
aud defensive, UBKK. 


DEFINITE, POSITIVE. 


DEFINITE, in Latin definitum, par- 
ticiple of definto, compounded of de and 
Jints, signifies that which is bounded by 
i line or limit. POSITIVE, in Latin 
posilivus from pono to place, signifies 
that which is placed or fixed. 

Definite signifies that which is defined 
or has the limits drawn or marked out; 
posi/tve that which is placed or fixed in 
a particular manner: defintte is said of 
things as they present themselves or 
are presented to the mind, as a definite 
ilea, a defintte proposal; posttive is 
said of a person’s temper of mind; a 
person is positive as to his opinions, or 
an assurance is posittve which serves 
to make one positive. In respect to a 
man’s self, his views ought to be definite 
to prevent him from being misled, but 
he ought not to be poszitve in matters 
that admit of doubt. In respect to 
others, the more definite the instructions 
which are given, the less danger there 
is of mistake; the more posztive the in- 
formation communicated, the greater 
the reliance which is placed upon it. 

We are nat able to judge of the degree of convic- 
tion which operated at any particular time upon our 


own thoughts, but as it is recorded by some ce:talu 
and defiaite effect. JOHNSON. 


The Earl Rivers being now in his own opinion on 
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his death bed, thought it his duty to provide for Sa- 
vage among his other natural chiliren, and therefore 
demanded a positive accouut of him. JonNeun, 


DEFINITION, EXPLANATION. 


A DEFINITION is properly a spe- 
cies of EXPLANATION. The former 
is used scientifically, the latter on ordi- 
nary occasions; the former is confined 
to words, the latter is employed for 
words or things. A definttson is correct 
or precise; an erplanatiun is general 
or ample. The definttion of a word 
defines or limits the extent of its signi- 
fication; it is the rule for the scholar in 
the use of any word: the explanation 
of a word may include both definition 
and illustration: the former admits of 
no more words than will include the 
leading features in the meaning of any 
term; the latter admits of an unlimited 
scope for diffuscness on the part of the 
ex plainer. 


As to politeness, many have attempted defiaitions 
of it; | believe it is best to be known by description, 
defintion not being able to comprise it. 

Lorp CHatuam,. 


If you are forced to desire further information or 
erplaaation upon a point, do it with ee npolouies 
for the trouble you give, mn CHATHAM, 


DEITY, DIVINITY. 


DEITY, from deus a god, signifies a 
divine person. DIVINITY, from ct- 
vinus, signifies the divine essence or 

wer; the deities of the heathens had 
ittle of dévinity in them; the divinity. 
of our Saviour is a fundamental article 
in the Christian faith. 


The first orivinal of the drama was religious wor- 
ship, consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing 
else but a hymn to a deity. ADDINON, 


Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us, ApDIsuN, 


DEJECTION, DEPRESSION, MELAN- 


CHOLY. 


DEJECTION, from dejicio to cast 
down, and DEPRESSION, from de- 
primo to press or sink down, have both 
regard to the state of the animal spirits. 
MELANCHOLY, from the Greek 
perayyodka black bile, regards the state 
of the humours in general, or of the 
particular humour called the bile. 

Dejection and depression are occd- 
sional, and depend on outward circum- 
stances; melancholy is permanent, and 
lies in the constitution. Depression is 
but a degree of dejection: slight cir- 
cumstances may occasion a depression , 
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distressing events occasion a dzjection : 
the death of a near and dear relative 
may be expected to produce dejection 
in persons of the greatest equanimity ; 
lively tempers are most liable to depres- 
sions; melancholy is a disease which 
nothing but clear views of religion can 
possibly correct. 

So bursting freqnent from Atrides’ breast, 

Righs following sighs his inward fears confest ; 

Now o'er the flelds dejected he surveys 


From thousaud Trojan fires the mountain uae 
OPE. 


I will gnly desire you to allow me that Hector was 
lo an absvlute ceitainty of death, and depressed uver 
and above with the couscience of being in an ll 
cause. Porx. 


I have read somewhere in the history of ancient 
Greece, that the women of the country were seized 
with an nnaccountable melancholy, which disposed 
several of them to muke away with themselves. 

Appis0n. 


TO DELAY, DEFER, POSTPONE, 
PROCRASTINATE, PROLONG, PRO- 
TRACT, RETARD. 


DELAY, compounded of de and day, 
significa to lay or keep back. DEFE rf 
compounded of de and fer, in Latin fero, 
signifies to put off. POSTPONE, 
compounded of post and pone, from the 
Latin pono to place, signifies to place 
behind or aftor. PROCRASTINATE, 
from pro for and cras to-morrow, signi- 
fies to take to-morrow instead of to-day. 
PROLONG signifies to lengthen out 
the time, and PROTRACT to draw 
out the time. RETARD, from re in- 
tensive and furdum slow, to make a 


thing go slow. 

To delay is simply not to commence 
action ; to defer and postpone are to fix 
its commencement at a more distant 
ali : we may delay a thing for days, 

ours, and minutes; we defer or post- 
pone it for months or weeks. Delays 
mostly arise from the fault of the person 
delaying ; they are seldom reasonable 
or advantageous: deferring and post- 
poning are discretionary acts, which 
are justified by the circumstances; in- 
dolent people are most prone to delay ; 
when a plan is not maturely digested, 
it is prudent to defer its execution until 
every thing is in an entire state of pre- 
paration. Procrastination is a culpable 
delay arising solely from the fault of 
the procrastinator: it is the of a 
dilatory man to astinate that which 
it is both his interest and duty to per- 
form 


DELEGATE... 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Kaows it at furty, and reforms his pian; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay. Youwe. 
Never defer that till to-morrow which you can do 
. “‘Bovoxu. 


When I posed to another summer my journe 


could { apprehend that | never should 


to Engla 
see her again? GiBeon, 
Procrastination is the th‘ef of time, Youxo. 


We delay the execution of a thing ; 
we prolong or protract the continuation 
of a thing; we retard the termination 
of a thing: we may delay answering a 
letter, prolong a contest, protracta law- 
suit, and refard a publication. 

From thee both old and young with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern; 
Unhappy he who does this work adjourn, 


And to to-morrow would the search delay; 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 


Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 


Darn, 


But Jove and destiny prolonged his date. Pops. 

To thie Euryalus: “ You plead in vain, : 

And but protract the cause you cannot ats 
IRQIL. 


I see the layers then 
Of minglad moulds of more retentive earths, 
That, while the stealing moisture they transmit, 
Retard its motion and forbid ite waste. §Tnomsow. 


TO DELEGATE, DEPUTE—DELEGATE, 
DEPUTY. 


DELEGATE, in Latin delegatus. 
fron delego, signifies to send on a mis 
sion; DEPUTE, from deputo to assizu 
a business to. To deleyule is applied 
to the power or office which is given; 
depute to the person employed. Parents 
delegate their office to the instructor ; 
persons are depuéed to act for others. 

But this, 
And ail the mach transported muse cau sing, 
Are to thy beauty, diguity, aud ure, 
Unequal fur, great deleyated source 


Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below. 
THomson. 


The assembling of persons deputed from people at 
gteat distances is a trouble to them that are sent anid 
a charge to them that sead, Tempe. 

As nouns, delegate and deputy ure 
applied only to persons. The delegate 
is the person commissioned, who is bound 
to act according to his commission ; the 
deputy is the person deputed, who acts 
in the place of another, but may act 
according to his own discretion or other- 
wise as circumstances require. <A dele- 
gate is mostly chosen in public matters 
and on particular occasions: as delegates 
sent from a besieged town t) the camp 
of the besiegers ; depuises are thove who 
are af 3 to act officially and regu- 
larly for others; as deputtes sent te 
any public assembly. 


DELINEATE. 


Let chosen delegates this hour be seat, 
Myself will name them, to Pelides’ tent, Pors. 


E member (of parliament), though chosen b 
cove particular diate whee elvcted aud retire 
serves for the whole realm; and therefore he is not 
bound, like a deputy in the Waited Provinces, to con- 
sult with his constituents on any particular point, 
Beacesronr. 


DELIGHTFUL, CHARMING. 


DELIGHTFUL is applied either to 
material or spiritual objects; CH ARM- 
ING mostly to objects of sense. When 
they both denote the pleasure of the 
sense, delightful is not so strong an ex- 
pression as charming : & prospect may 
be delightful or armisg ; but the 
latter rises to a degree that carries the 
senses away captive. Of music we 
should rather say that it was charming 
than delightful, as it acts on the senses 
in so powerful a manner: on the other 
hand we should with more propriety 
speak of a deltghiful employment to 
relieve distress, or a delightful spectacle 
to see a family living together in love 
and harmony. 

Though there are several of those wild scenes that 
are more delightfa! than any artificial shows, yet we 


flud the works of uature still moi pleasant the more 
they resemble those of art. App1s0N. 


Nothing can be more magnificent than the figure 
Jupiter makes fu the first Liad, nor more charming 
thun that of Venas in the first Xneid. ADDISON. 


TO DELINEATE, SKETCH. 


DELINEATE, in Latin delineatus 
participle of delineo, signifies literally 
to draw the lines which include the con- 
tents. SKETCH is in Italian schizzo, 
French esyutsse, German sktzze, which 
is connected with the words shoot and 
squirt; schizzare is in Italian to squirt. 

Both these terms are properly em- 
ploved in the art of drawing, and figu- 
ratively applied to moral subjects to 
express a species of descriptions: a de- 
lineation expresses something more 
than a sketch; the former conveying 
not merely the general outlines or more 
prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a 
whole; the latter, however, seldom con- 
tains more than some broad touches, by 
which an imperfect idea of the subject 
is conveyed. A delineation theretore 
may be characterized as accurate, and 
a sketch as hasty or imperfect: an at- 
tentive observer who has passed some 
years in a country may be enabled to 
give an accurate delineation of the laws, 
customs, manners, and character of its 
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inhabitants; a traveller who merely 
passes through can give only a hasty 
sketch from what passes before his eyes. 

When the Spaniards first arrived iu America, ex: 
presses were sent to the emperur of Moxico in paint, 


aud the pews of his country deding 
strokes of a pencil. Oe Aeon. 


Ske'ch out a rough draught of my country, that 1 
may be able to judge whethor a return to it be really 
eligiule. ATTERBURY. 


TO DELIVER, RESCUE, SAVE. 


DELIVER, in French dé/ivrer, from 
the Latin de and A&dbero, signifies to 
make free. RESCUE, in old French 
rescous, comes from rescouvrir to re- 
nes SAVE signifies literally to make 
safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping from 
any evil is common to these terms; but 
to deltver and rescue signify most pro- 
perly to take, and save to keep from 
evil. To deliver is a general term, not 
defining either the mode or object of 
the action. One may be deltvered from 
any evil, whether great or small, and in 
any manner: to rescue is to deliver 
from a great impending danger or im- 
mediate evil; as to rescue from the 
hands of robbers, or from the jaws of a 
wild beast. 

* Welcome, then," cried I, “ my child, and thou 
her gallant deliverer, a thousund welcomes, And 
now, Mr. Burchill, as you have delivered my girl, if 


yuu think her a recompense she is yours,” 
GoLpamitH. 


My household gods, companions of my wovs, 
With pious care [ rescved from our foes, = Dayoew, 
One is delivered mostly by some 
active effort; but we may be saved 
either by active or passive means. A 
person is delivered from the hands of 
an enemy by force or stratagem: he 
saves his life by flying. 
In our greatest fears and troubles we may ease our 


hearts by reren ourselves upon God, in contidence 
of his support aod deliverance. TILLOT SON, 


Now shameful flight alone can save the host, 
Our bWwud, our treasure, and our glory lost. Pors. 


DELIVERANCE, DELIVERY, 


Are drawn from the same verb (v. To 
deliver), to express its different senses 
of taking from or giving to: the former 
denotes the taking something from 
one’s self; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a 
DELIVERANCE from that which is 
hurtful or painful is to a certain extent 
justifiable: the careful DELIVERY of 
property into the hands of the owner 
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will be the first object of conecrn with 
a faithful agent. 


Whate’er befalls your life shall be my care, 
Que death, or one deliverance, we will share. 


Darpew 

With our Saxon ancestors the dsii of a turf 
was a necemary solemnity to establish convey- 
ange of lands, Biacns10ne. 


TO DEMAND, REQUIRE. 


DEMAND, ». To ask. REQUIRE, 
in Latin regutro, compounded of re und 
gua@ro, signifies to seek for or to seek to 
get back. 

We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be piven; we reyuire that 
which we wish and expect to have done. 
A demund is more positive than a re- 
guisttion ; the former properly admits 
of no question ; the latter is liable to be 
both questioned and refi:sed: the cre- 
ditor makes a demand on the debtor ; 
the master requires a certain portion of 
duty from his servant: it is unjust to 
demand of a person what he has po right 
to give; it is unreasonable to require 
of him what it is not in his power to 
do. A thing is commonly demanded 
in express wortls; it is required by 1m- 
plication : a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted; he 
requires respectful deportment from 
those who are subordinate to him. 


Near, all yo Trojans! all ye Grecian bands, 
What Paris, author of the war, demands, 


Now, by my sov'reign and his fate f swear, 
Renowu'd for faith in peace, and force in war, 
Of one alliauce other lands desir'd, 

And what wo seek of you, of us reguir'd, 


In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved: things of urgency 
and moment demund immediate atten- 
tion; difficult matters requtre a steady 
attention. 

Surely the retrospect of Hfe and the extirpation of 
‘uate aud appetites deeply rooted and widely spread 


may be lowed to demand some secesaion from bu- 
siuess aud jolly. Jounson, 


Pork. 


Drypen, 


Oh thea how blind to all that truth requtres, 
Who thiak it freedom when a part aspires! 
GoLpsmiTH. 


TU DEMOLISH, RAZE, 
DESTROY. 

Tas throwing down what has been 
built up is the common idea included in 
ull these terms. DEMOLISH, from 
the Latin demolior, and moles a mass or 
structure, signifies to decompound what 
has been fabricated intoa mass. RAZE, 
like erase (v. To blot out), signifies the 


DISMANTLE, 


DEMUR. 


making smooth or even with the ground, 
DISMANTLE, in French démanteler, 
signifies to deprive a thing of its mantle 
or guard. DESTROY, from the Latin 
destruo, compounded of the privative de 
and sfruo to build, signifies properly to 
pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering 
all its component parts ; it is mostly an 
unlicensed act of caprice ; it is razed by 
way of punishment, as a mark of pub- 
lic vengeance ; a fortress is dismantled 
from motives of prudence, in order to 
render it defenceless; places are de- 
stroyed by various means and from 
various motives, that they may not exist 
any longer. Individuals may demolish ; 
public authority causes an edifice to be 
razed with the ground ; a general ordcrs 
towers to be dismantled and fortifica- 
tions to be destroyed. 

From the demolish'd tow'rs the Trojans throw 


Hue heaps of stones, that lalling crush the foe. 
Drypen. 


Great Diomede has compass'd round with walls 
The city which Argyripa he calls, 

From his own Argos nam‘d; we touch’d with joy 
The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Daypen. 


O'er the drear spot see desolation spread, 


Aud the dismantled walls iu ruins lie. Moore, 


We, for nyself T speak, and all the name 

Of Greciaus, who to Troy's destruction came, 

Not one but suffered and tuo dearly bought 

The prize of honor which in arms be sought. 
Drypen, 


TO DEMUR, HESITATE, PAUSE. 


DEMUR, in French demeurer, Latin 
demorart, signifies to keep back. HE- 
SITATE, in Lutin Aesitatum, par- 
ticiple of Aeesttv, a frequentative from 
Acereo, signifies to stick or remain 
a long time back. PAUSE, in Latin 
pausa, from the Greek mavw to cease, 
siznifies to make a stand. 

The idea of stopping is common to 
these terms, to which signification is 
added some distinct collateral idea for 
each: we demur from doubt or diffi- 
culty ; we Aesttate from an undecided 
state of mind; we pause from circum- 
stances. Uemurring is a matter of 
prudence, it is always grounded on some 
reason ; Aesi¢uting is rather a matter of 
feeling, and is oftener faulty than other- 
wise: when a proposition appears to be 
unjust, we demur in suppofang it, on 
the ground of its injustice; when a 
request of a dubious nature is made te 
us, we hesitafe in complying with it 
prudent people are most apt to de- 


DEMUR. 


mur; but people of a wavering temper 
are apt to hesitate : demurring may be 
often unnecessary, but it is seldom in- 
jurious; Hesttating is es A injurious 
when it is not necessary. emurring 
and hestiating are both employed as 
acts of the mind ; puustg is an external 
action: we demur and Aesitate in deter- 
mining ; we pause in speaking or doing 
anything. 

lo order to banish an evil out of the world that 
cues not only produce great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a very bad influcuce ou the 


public, I shall endeavour to show the folly of de- 
murring. Appi son. 


I want uo solicitations for me to comply where it 
would be ungeneious for me to refuse; for cau I 
hesdate a moment Wo take upon myself the protection 


of a daughter of Correllius ; 
Macauorty's Litrenrs oy Piiny. 


Thiuk, O think, 
And ere thou plunge into the vast abyss, 
Prave on the verge awhile, look down aud see 


Thy future mansion. PoRTEUs. 
DEMUR, DOUBT, HESITATION, 
OBJECTION. 

DEMUR, v. To demur. DOUBT, 


in Latin dubito, from duv and ito, or eo 
to yo, signifies to go two ways. HE- 
SITATION, v. To demur. OBJEC- 
TION, from odjtcto or 06 and jucto to 
throw in the way, signifies what is 
thrown in the way so as to stop our 
progress. 

Demurs often occur in matters of de- 
liberation ; duudt in regard to matters 
of fact; Aesttution in matters of ordi- 
nary conduct ; and odjectzons in matters 
of common consideration. Artabanes 
made many demurs to the proposed in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. 


Certainly the highest and greatest coucerns of n 
temporal life are infinitely less valuable than those 
of an eternal, and consequently ought, without any 
demur at all, to be sacrificed them, wheuever they 
come tn competition with them. Sours, 

Doubts have been suggested respect- 
ing the veracity of Herodotus as an his- 
torian. 

Our doubes are traitors, 
And make us lose, by feuring tu attempt, 
The good we oft might win SHAKSPEARE. 

It is not proper to ask that which 
cannot be granted without hesitation ; 
and it is not the part of an amiable dis- 
position to make an hestéation in com- 
plying with a reasonable request. 

A spirit of revenge makes him curse the Grecians, 


io the seventh book, when they Aentale to accept 
Hector’s challenge. ‘Poss. 


- There are but few things which we 
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either aitempt to do or recommend to 
others that are not liable to some kind of 
an objection. : 

_ When that lord perplexed their councila and de 
sigus with inconvenient objections in law, the autho 
rity of the Lord Manchester was still called upon, 

CLARENDON, 
A demur stops the adjustment of any 
plan or the determination of any ques- 
tion. 
But with rejoiaders and replies, 
Long bills, and answers stuffd with les, 


Demur, imparlanee, and essoign, 


The partics ne'er could issue join, Swit. 


A doubi interrupts the progress of 
the mind in coming to a state of satis- 
faction and certainty. 


This aceptical proceeding will make every sort of 
rensuoning on every subject vain and frivolous, eveu 
that sceptical reasoning itself which has persuaded 


us to entertain a duubl concerning the agreement of | 


Bonn. 


They are both applied to abstract 
questions, or such as are of general inte- 
rest. Hesitation and objection are 
more individual and private in their 
nature. Hesttation lies mostly in the 
state of the will; olectton is rather the 
offspring of the understanding. An 
Aesitation interferes with the action; an 
olyertion affects the jneasure or tho 
mode of action, 

Ifevery man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best us of time, and resolute to practise 


it, it might be granted, I think, without Aesitatiun, 
that total liberty would be a blessing. JOHNSON, 


our pereeptions, 


Lloyd was always raising vbjections and removing 
them. JoHMeUN, 


TO DENOTE, SIGNIFY. 
DENOTE, in Latin denoéo or noto, 


from otum, participle of nosco, signi- 
fies to cause to know. SIGNIFY, 
from the Latin signum u sign, and flo 
to become, is to become or be made a 
sign, or guide for the understanding. 
Denote is employed with regard to 
things and their characters; signify 
with regerd to the thoughts or move- 
ments. A letter or character may be 
made to denvte any number, as words 
are made to signify the intentions and 
wishes of the person. Aniong the 
ancient Egyptians hieroglyphics were 
very much employed to denote certain 
moral qualities; in many cases looks or 
actions will egnify more than words. 
Devices and emblems of different de- 
scriptions drawn cither from fabulous 
history or the natural world are like- 
wisé now employed to denote particular 
circumstances or qualities the cornu- 
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vopia denoies plonty; the bee-hive de- 
sotes industry ; the dove denotes meck- 
ness, and the lamb gentleness: he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his 
wishes otherwise than by nods or signs 
must expect to be frequently mis- 
understood. 

Another may do the same thing, and yet the action 
want that alr and beauty which distinguish it from 
others, like that inimitable sunshine Titian is said 


tu have diffused over his landscapes, which denotes 
them his. Spectator. 


Simple abstract words are used to signify some one 
simple idea, without much adverting to others which 
may chance to attend it. Hugs, 


TO DENY, REFUSE. 


DENY, in Latin denego, or nego, 
that is ne or non and ago, signifies to 
say no toa thing; or me and ego, t.e. 
not I, in the same sense. REFUSE, 
in Latin refusus, from reand fundo to 
pour or cast, signifies to throw off or 
from one. 

To deny respects mutters of fact or 
knowledge ; to refuse matters of wish or 
request. We deny what immediately 
relates to ourselves; we refuse what 
relates to another. We deny as to the 
past; we refuse os to the future: we 
deny our participation in that which 
has been; we refuse our participation 
in that which may be: to deny must 
always be expressly verbal; a refusal 
may sumetimes be signified by actions 
or looks as well as words. <A dental 
affects our veracity; a refusal affects 
our good nature. 


You charge me 
That I have blown this coal; I du deay it. 
SHAKSPKARE. 


O sire of guds and men! thy suppliant hear; 
Refuse or grant; fur what has Jove to fear? 

To deny is sometimes applied to mat- 
ters of gratification, and in that sense 
inay be used indifferently for refuse, 
particularly in poetry. 


Jove to his Thetis nothing could den: 


Nor was the signal vain that shook the sky. Pops. 
But to deny signifies in this case 
simply to withhold; and refuse signi- 
fles to cast off from one, which is a 
more positive act: to deny one’s self a 
‘erga is simply to adstatn from it; 
ut to refuse one’s food 1s to cast it from 
one with a positive indisposition. What 
is dented may be dented by circum- 
stances, or by Providence; and it may 
be oe one rent = all ae what 
is refused is refus and to par- 
tiouler individuals. i 


Porr, 


DEPLORE. 


Inquire you how these pow'ra we shall attain ? 

"Tis not for us to know ; our search is vaio : 

Can apy one remember or relate 

How he existed in the embryo state? 

That light's deaied to him which others see, 

He knows perhaps you'll say—and so do si 
NYS 


I utterly abhor, yen, from my soul 
Refass you for my judge. SHAKEPEARE. 


DEPENDANCE, RELIANCE. 


DEPENDANCE, from depend or de 
and pend,in Latin pendo to hang from, 
signifies literally to rest one’s weight b 
hanging from that which is held. 
RELY, compounded of re and Zy or lie, 
signifies likewise to rest one’s weight by 
lying or hanging back from the object 

eld. 


Dependance is the general term ; re- 
liance is a species of dependance : we de- 
pend either on persons or things; we 
rely on persons only : dependunce serves 
for that which is immediate or remote ; 
reliance serves for the future only. We 
depend upon a person for that which we 
ure obliged to receive or led to expect 
from him: we rely upon a person for 
that which he has given us reason to 
expect from him. Dependance is an 
outward condition or the state of ex- 
ternal circumstances ; reltazice is a state 
of the feelings with regard to others. 
We depend upon God for all that we 
have or shall have; we re/y upon the 
word of man for that which he has pro- 
mised to perform. We may depend 
upon a person's coming from a variety 
of causes; but we redy upon it only in 
reference to his avowed intention. 

A man who uses his hest endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reason has 
two perpetual suarces of cheerfulness, in the con- 


sideration of his own nature, and of that Being on 
whom he haa a deperdance. Appisum. 


The tender twig shoots upward to the skies, 
Au: on the faith of the new sun relies. Dauypgn. 


TO DEPLORE, LAMENT. 


DEPLORE, in Latin deploro, that 
is de and plvro, or p/ango, to give signs 
of distress with the face or mouth. 
LAMENT, v. To betwarl. 

Deplore is a much stronger expres- 

. sion than /ument ; the former calls forth 
tears from the bitterness of the heart ; 
the latter excites a cry from the warmth 
of feeling. Deploring inticates de- 
spair ;to lament marks only pain or 
distress. Among Bar poor we have 
deplorable instances poverty, igno- 
rance, vice, and wretchedness combined: 
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among the higher classes we have often 
lamentable instances of extravagance 
and consequent ruin. A field of battle 
or a city overthrown by an earthquake 
is a spectacle truly deplorable: it is 
lamentable to see beggars putting on 
all the disguises of wretchedness in order 
to obtain by deceit what they might 
earn by honest industry. The con- 
dition of a dying man suffering under 
the agonies of an awakened conscience 
is deplorable ; the situation of the rela- 
tive or friend who witnesses the agony, 
without being able to afford cohsolation 
to the sufferer, is truly /amentable. 


The wounds they wash’d, their pions tears they shed, 
And, laid along their oars, deplor'd the dead Pors, 


Bat let not chief the nightingale lament 

Her ruin’d care, too delicately fram'd 

Tu bevok the bursh conttnement of the cage. 
THOMSON. 


DEPONENT, EVIDENCE, WITNESS. 
DEPONENT, from depono to lay 


down or set forth, signifies he who de- 
clares or substantiates anything. The 
EVIDENCE, from evident, is that 
which makes evident; and the WIT- 
NESS, from the Saxan witan to know, 
signifies he who makes known. 

All these words are properly applied 
to judicial proceedings, where the de- 
ponent deposes generally to facts cither 
in causes or otherwise: the evidence 
consists either of persons or things, 
which are brought before the court for 
the purpose of making a dvubtful 
matter clear; the witness is always a 
person who bears witness to any fact 
for or against another. 

The pleader having spoke his best, 
And witness ready & attest ; 

Who fairly could on oath depose, 
When queatiunsa on tho fact arose, 


That ev'ry article was true, 
Nor further these deponents knew, 


OF the evidence which appeared ogaiust him 
(Savage) the character uf the man was put upexcep- 
lovable; that of the woman uvtoriously infamous. 

Jomxson. 


Swirt. 


In case a woman be forcibly taken away and 
marricd, she may be a wifacss against her husband 
in order to convict him of felony. BLacesTonx. 


Evidence is upplied to moral objects, 
in the proper sense, and witness in the 
figurative application. 

By the disorders that ensued we had clear evidence 


that there lurked a temper somewhere which ought 
not to be fostered by the laws. Burns, 


in every men's beart and conscience, religion has 
Many witsesses to its importance and reality. 
- Brass 
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DEPOSIT, PLEDGE, SECURITY. 


DEPOSIT is a general term from 
the Latin deposttus, participle of depono, 
signifyang to lay down, or put into the 
hands of another. PLEDGE comes 
probably from pleco, signifying what 
engages, by a tie or envelope: ECU- 
R signifies that which makes 
secure. 

The term deposit has most regard to 
the confidence we place in another; 
pledge has most regard to the security 
we give for ourselves; security is a 
species of pledge. A deposit is always 
voluntarily placed in the hands of an 
indifferent person; a pledye and secu- 
rity are required from the parties who 
are interested. A person may make a 
deposit for purposes of charity or con- 
venience ; he gives a hia or securily 
for a temporary accommodation, or the 
relief of a necessity. Money is deposited 
in the hands of a friend in order to exe- 
cute a commission: a pledye is given as 
an equivalent for that which has been 
received: a security is given by way of 
security for the performance of some 
agreement. A deposit must consist of 
something movable, as money, papers, 
or jewels, which can be deposited or 
placed in the hands of another. It 
May sometimes serve as a pledge or 
security where it is intended to bind the 
party depositing toanything. A pledye 
may, properly speaking, be anything 
which serves to pledge or bind a person 
by motives of interest, affection, or 
honour; it may consist of anything which 
is given to another for that purpose. 
A security is whatever makes a person 
secure against a loss, and in the ordi- 
nary acceptation consists of any instru- 
ment or written document which le- 
gally binds a person. In this sense, 
the person who binds himself for ano- 
ther becomes a securtty. 


John Doe was to become security for Richard 
Roe. Buaxy. 


Oe 
These words are all applicd in this 


sense to moral objects. 


It is without reason we praise the wisdom of our - 
constitution, in putting under the discretion of the | 
crown the awfal trust of war and peace, if the mi- 
nisters of the crown virtually return it again into oes 
hands. The trust was placed there as a sacred dé 

ost, tosecure us against popular rashness in plustg- 
ng into wars. Bumps. 


There garments once were his, and left to me, + 
The pledyes of his promised loyalty. Darpex. 


Public debts, which at first were a secugity to 
government, by interesting many in the publée tran- 
quillity, are Ukely by their excess to beeame the 
weaus of their subversivn, ore 
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DEPRAVITY, DEPRAVATION, COR- 
RUPTION. 


DEPRAVITY, from the Latin pra- 
titas and pravus, in Greek pa:Bog, and 
the Hebrew ran or roo crooked or not 
straight, marks the quality of being 
crooked. DEPRAVATION, in Latin 
depravatio, signifies a making crooked, 
or not as it should be. CORRUP- 
TION, in Latin corruptio, apt tae 
from rumpo to break, marks the dis- 
union and decomposition of the parts of 
anything. 

All these terms are applied to objects 
which are contrary to the order of 
Providence, but the term depravity 
characterizes the thing as it is; the 
terms depravation and corruption de- 
signate the making or causing it to be 
so: depravity, therefore, excludes the 
idea of any cause; depravation always 
carrics us to the cause or external 
agency : hence we may speak of depra- 
eity as natural, but we speak of depra- 
vation as the result of circumstances : 
there is a depravity in man which 
nothing but the grace of God can 
correct; the introduction of obscenity 
on the stage tends greatly to the depra- 
vation of morals; bad company tends 
to the corruption of a young man’s 
morals. 

Nothing can show yreater depravity of undor- 


stunding than to delight in the show when the 
reality i wanting. JOHNSON, 


The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
quence with the depravation of our virtue, Waxron, 

Depravity or depravattun implies 
crooketiness, or .a distortion from the 
regular course; corruption implies a 
dissolution, as it were, in the component 
arts of bodies. Cicero suys (2 de 
Hinidus) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart; but we say 
a depraved taste, and depraved humours 
in regard to the body. A ved 
taste loathes common food, and longs 
fur that which is unnatural and hurt- 
ful. Corruption is the natural process 
by which material substances are dis- 
organized. In the figurative application 
of these terms they preserve the same 
signification. Deprurtiy is charac- 
terized by being directly opposed to 
order, and an established system of 
things; corruption marks the vitiation 
or spoiling of things, and the ferment 
that. leads to destruction. Depravity 
turns things out of their ordinary course ; 
corruption dgstroys their essential qua- 


DEPRAVITY. 


lities. avity is a vicious state of 
things, in which all is deranged and 
perverted ; corruption is a vicious state 
of things, in which all is sullied and 
polluted. That which is depraved loses 
its proper manner of acting and exist- 
ing; that which is corrupted loses its 
Virtue and essence. 

The depravation of human will was fullowed by 
a disorder of the harmony of nature, Jouxson, 


We can discover that where there is universal in- 
nocence, there will probably be universal happiness; 
for why should afflictions be permitted to in'est 
beings whg are not in danger of curruption from 
blessings? JouNeoN. 


That is a depraved state of morals in 
which the gross vices are openly prac- 
tised in defiance of all decorum: that is 
a corrupt state of society in which vice 
has secretly insinuated itself into all the 
principles and habits of men, and con- 
cecaled its deformity under the fair sein- 
blance of virtue and honour. The man- 
ners of savages are most likely to be 
depraved ; those of civilized nations to 
be corrupt, when luxury and refinement 
are risen to an excessive pitch. Can- 
nibal nations present us with the picture 
of human depravity ; the Roman nation, 
during the time of the emperors, affords 
us an example of almost universal cor- 
ruption. 

The greatest difficulty that uccurs in analyzing 
his (Swift's) character, is to discover by what depra- 


vty of intellect he took delight in revolving idens 
frum which almust every otber mind shrinks with 


disgust, JouNEON, 
Peace ia the happy natural state of man; 
War his corruptwn, his disgrace. THomsown. 


From the above observations it is 
clear that depravity is best applied to 
those objects to which common usage 
has annexed the epithets of right, 
regular, fine, &c.; and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by 
the epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or 
good. Hence we prefer to say depra- 
ttty of mind and corruption of heart; 
depravity of principle and corruption of 
sentiment or feeling: a depraved cha- 
racter ; a corrupt example; a corrupt 
influence. 

No depravity of the mind has been more fre 


quently or justly censured than ingratitude. 
JouNeon, 


I have remarked in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of inexperienced virtue, and 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious may be justly 
charged with radical corruption, JouNson. 


In reference to the arts or belles let- . 
tres we say gither deprarity or corrup- 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, 
is liable to be disordered, is or ig not 
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eonformabdie to natural order, is regular 
or irregular; and on the other hand it 
may be so intermingled with sentiments 
and feelings foreign to its own native 
purity as to give it justly the title of 
corrupt. The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words depra- 
vity and corruption, is that the former 
is used for man in his moral capacity, 
but the latter for man in a political ca- 
pacity: hence we speak of human de- 
pravity, but the corruption of govern- 
ment. 


The depravity of mankind is so easily discover- 
able, that uothing but the desert or the oell can ex- 
clude it from notice. Jonson, 


Every goverament, say the politicians, is perpe- 
dunllc descaerating towurds currupties.  JuiNsoN. 


DEPREDATION, ROBBERY. 
DEPREDATION, in Latin depra- 


dalio, from preda ao prey, conveys the 
idea of taking by way of prey. ROB- 
BERY, in Saxon reaf, low German 
roof, high German raf, from the low 
German rupper, answering to the Latin 
rapio to snatch, signifies snatching or 
taking suddenly and with force. Both 
these words denote the taking what 
belongs to another, but differ in the cir- 
cumstances of the action. Depredation 
is not so lawless an act as robbery ; it 
may be excused if not justified by the 
laws of war or the hostile situation of 
parties tseach other. The borderers on 
the confines of England and Scotland 
used to commit depredaltons on cach 
other. Robbery is in direct violation of 
every law, it iscommitted only by those 
who set all laws at defiance. Depreda- 
tions may be committed in any man- 
ner short of direct violence ; those who 
commit depredatione do 80 mostly in 
the absence of those on ,whom they are 
committed: robberies are commonly 
committed on the person, and mostly 
accompanied with violence. Depreda- 
tion ae pacar refers us to that 
which the depredator gains or gets to 
himself by the act; robbery refers us 
to that which the person loses who is 
robbed: the one away loaded with 
his plunder, the other goes away stripped 
of that which is most valuable to him. 


As the delay of making war may sometimes be ‘le- 
trimental to individuals who have suffered by depre- 
datiwas from foreign potentates, our laws have, in 
some respecta, a the subject with ers to 
impel the prerogative, by directing the ministers to 
issue letters of marque. Biacxsrons. 

From ali this, what is my inference? That this 
new system of rebtery in France cannot be rendered 
safe by any art Buuxs. 
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In the extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up: birds 
commit depredations on corn-fields, 
bees rvé flowers of their huney. 

They choose those places that are remotest from 


taan, upon whose possessions they but seldom make 
their depredatiuns. Gotasarrs. 


He (the kite) lives in summer by robbiag the 
nests of other birda. DaMITM, 


TO DEPRIVE, DEBAR, ABRLDGE. 


DEPRIVE, from de and prive, in 
Latin privus one's own, signifies to 
make not one’s own what one has, or 
expects to have. DEBAR, from de 
and dur, signifies to prevent by means 
ofa bur. ABRIDGE, v. To Sar 

Deprive conveys the idea of either 
tuking away that which ono has, or with- 
holding that which one may have; 
debar conveys the idea only of with- 
holding ; abridge conveys thut also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive 
measure ; debar and ubridge are merely 
ucts of authority. We are deprived of 
that which is of the first necessity ; we 
are debarred of privileges, enjoyments, 
opportunities, &c.; we are abridged of 
cumforts, pleasures, conveniences, 8c, 
Criminals are deprived of their liberty ; 
their friends are in extraordinary cases 
debarred the privilege of sceing them ; 
thus men aro often abridged of their 
comforts in conscquence of their own 
faults. Deprivation and debarring 
somctimes arise from things as well as 
persons ; abridging is always the volun- 
tary act of conscious agents. Religion 
teaches men to be resigned under the 
severest deprivations; it is painful to 
be debarred the society of those we love, 
or to abridge others of any advantage 
which they have been in the habit of 
enjoying. 

Of what small moment to your real happiness are 
many of those injuries whieh draw forth your resent 


ment? Can they sepries ou of peace of cunscience 
of the satisfaction having acted a right “aml 1 : 
LAIR. 


Active and masculine (ts, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can nor ought to remain at rest. If 
they debar themselves from alaing at a noble object, 
their desires will move duwaward, Hvouzs, 


The personal liberty of individuals in this king: 
dom cannot ever be ubridged at the mere discretion uf 
the magistrate. BLAckstong, 

When used as reflective verbs, they 
preserve the same analogy in their sig- 
Nification. An extravagant person de- 
prives himself of the power of doing 
good. A person may debar himeelf of 
any pleasure from particular motives of 

u 
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rudence. A miser abridges himself 
of every enjoyment in order to gratify 
his ruling passion. 


DEPTH, PROFUNDITY. 


DEPTH, from deep, dip, or dive, the 
Greek duxrw, and the Hebrew 
to dive, signifies the point under water 
which requires to be dived for in order 
to be arrived at. PROFUNDITY, 
from profound, in Latin profundus, 
compounded of pro or procul far, and 
Sundus the bottom, signifies remoteness 
from the lower surface of anything. 

These terms do not differ merely in 
their derivation ; but depth is indefinite 
in ite signification ; and profundity is a 
positive and considerable degree of 
depth. Moreover, the word depth is 
applied to objects in general ; profundity 
is confined in its application to moral 
bbjects: thus we speak of the depth of 
the sea, or the depth of a person's 
learning ; but his profundity of thought. 
Sachi uae faulty, aod beieg Upalccur yemas 


thoughts objects that tie in the rumotest depths of 
time, Appisun, 


The perusor of Swift wil) want very little previous 
Kuowlelge: It will bo sufficient that he is acquainted 
with common words and common things; he is nei- 
ther required to mount elevations nur tw eaplure pru- 
fundities. VHNSON, 


DERANGEMENT, INSANITY, LUNACY, 
MADNKSS, MANIA. 


DERANGEMENT, from the verb 
to derange, implies the first stave of 
disordered intellect. INSANITY, or 
unsoundness, implies positive disease, 
which is more or less permanent. 
LUNACY is a violent sort of tnsunsty, 
which was su oN to be influenced by 
the moon. DNESS and MANIA, 
from the Greek pa:voua to rage, im- 

ly tneantty or lunacy in its most 

ious and confirmed stage. Deranged 
persons may sometimes be perfectly 
sensible in every thing but particular 
subjects. Insane persons are some- 
times entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their 
intervals of repose. ement may 
sometimes be applied to the temporary 
confusion of a disturbed mind, which is 
not in full possession of all its faculties : 
madness may sometimes be the result of 
violently inflamed passions : and mania 
be applied to any vehement at- 
tachment w 
wind, 


ich takes possession ofthe ¢ 
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Jt fe in the highest improbalie 
nut indeed whether sr th ever been the fact. tha 


Perhaps it might be no absurd or unreasonable 
regulation in the legislature to divest all (asatics of 
the privilege uf imanity, and in cases of enormity to 


subject them to the common penalties of the law. 
SmMOLLET. 


A lunatic is indeed sometimes merry, but the 
merry lesatic is pever kind. Hawkxsworth. 


The consequences of murder committed by a fa- 
niac may be as pernicious to suciety as those of the 


m..st criminal and deliberate assassination, 
SMOLLET. 


The locomotive manta of an Fuglishman circu- 
lates his hartge and of course his cash, into every 
quarter of the kingdom. CUMBERLAND. 


TO DERIDE, MOCK, RIDICULE, 
RALLY, BANTER. 


DERIDE, compounded of de and the 
Latin ridev; and RIDICULE, from 
rideo, both signify tolaugh at. MOCK, 
in French moguer, Dutch mocken, 
Greek pwxaw, signifies likewise to 
laugh at. RALLY 1s in French raliier, 
aad BANTER is possibly from the 
French badiner to jest. 

Strong expressions of contempt are 
designated by all these terms. De- 
reston and mockery evince themselves 
by the outward actions in general ; reds- 
cule consists more in words than ac- 
tions; rallying and bantering almost 
entirely in words. Deride ix not so 
strong a term as mock, but much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always 
a mixture of hostility in derision and 
mockery ; but ridtcude is frequently un- 
accompanied with any personal feeling 
of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
not loud ; it discovers itselfin suppressed 
laughter, contemptuous sheers or ges- 
uiculations, ang cutting expressions : 
mockery is mostly noisy and outrageous ; 
it breaks forth in insulting buffoonery, 
and is sometimes accompanied with 
personal violence: the furmer consists 
of real but contemptuous laughter ; the 
latter often of affected laughter and 
grimace. Dertsion and mockery are 
always personal ; radscude may be direct- 
ed to things as well as persons. De- 
riston and mockery are a direct attack 
on the individual, the latter still more 
so‘than the former; ridtcude is as often 
used in writing as in personal inter- 
course. | 
pode nama astra ae 


friends, why came not on those tictors proad ? 
; Acun w 
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f{mpell'd with steps ancensiag tn pursue 
Some fleeting good that ence me with the view, 
GotusuIt#. 


Want is the scora of every fool, 
And wit in rags is turu'd to ridicule. 
Rally and banter, like derision and 
mockery, are altogether personal acts, 
in which application they are very ana- 
logous to ridicule. Rtdscule is the 
most general term of the three; we often 
rally and banter by ridiculing. There 
is more exposure in ridiculing ; reproof 
in rallying ; and provocation in ban- 
tering. A person may be ridfculed on 
account of his eccentricities ; he is rad- 
lied for his defects; he is dantered for 
accidental circumstances: the two for- 
mer actions are often justified by some 
substantial reason; the latter is an ac- 
tion as puerile as it is unjust, it is a con- 
temptible species of mockery. Self- 
conceit and extravagant follies are 
oftentimes best corrected by good- 
natured ridicu/e; a man may deserve 
sometimes to be radlied for his want of 
resolution; those who are of an ill- 
natured turn of mind will danter others 
for their misfortunes, or their personal 
defects, rather than not say something 
to their annoyance. 
The only piece of pleasaniry in Poradise Lost, is 
where the evil spirits are described) as rallying the 


angels upon the success of their uew invented artil- 
Jery. Appison. 


Iron. 


As lo your manner of behaving towards these un- 
happy young gentlemen (at College) you describe, 
let it be manly and easy: if they baater your regu- 
lurity, order, decency, and love of study, baxter io 
return their veglect of it. Crarnam. 


TO DERIVE, TRACE, DEDUCE. 
DERIVE, from the Latin de and 


rtvus a river, signifies to draw, after the 
manner of water, from its source. 
TRACE, in Italian tracciare, Greek 
rpexw to run, Hebrew darech to go, sig- 
nifies to go by a line drawn out, to 
follow the line. DEDUCE, in Latin 
deduco, signifies to bring from. 

The idea of drawing one thing from 
another is included in all the actions de- 
siynated by these terms. The act of de- 
riving is immediate and direct; that of 
tracing a gradual process; that of de- 
ducing a ratiocinative process. We 
discover causes and sources by deripa- 
ton ; we discover the course, progress, 
and commencement of things by ¢tra- 
cing ; we discover the grounds and rea- 
sons of things by deduction. A person 
dertves his name from a given source ; 
he traces his family up to a given 
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period; principles or powers are de. 
tluced from circumstances or observa- 
tions. The Trojans dertved the name 
of their city from Tros, a king of 
Phrygia; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 


The kings among the heathens ever derive? them 
selves or their ancestors from some yul. = Temrt.r. 


Lorenzo! haat thon ever weigh'd a sigh > 

Or studied the philosophy of teara? 

(A science yet unicetur'd in our achools!) 

Hast thou descetiitel tleep into the breast 

And seen their source?) Tf not, descend with me 

And trace these briny rivulets to their serine 
OUND 


From the discowery of some natural authority may 


_ perhaps be deduced a traer original of all govern 


tients amoung meno than frum any contracts, 
Teupre. 


DESERT, MERIT, WORTH. 


DESERT, from deserve, in Latin de- 
serrio, signifles to do service or be ser- 
viceable. MERIT, in Latin meritus, 
participle of mereor, comes from the 
Greek pepw to share, because he who 
merits anything has a right to share in 
it. WORTH, in German werth, is 
connected with wirde dignity, and 
burde w burden, because one bears 
teorth as athing attached to the person. 

Desert is taken for that which is 
good or bad; merit for that which is 
good enly. We deserve praise or blame : 
we mertt a reward. Desert consists in 
the action, work, or service performed ; 
merit has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of the action. A 
person does not deserve a recompense 
until he has performed some service ; 
he does not merté approbation if he 
have net done his part well. Deserve 
is a term of ordinary import; mertt 
applies to objects of greater moment: 
the former includes mutters of personal 
and physical gratification; the latter 
those altogether of an intellectual na- 
ture. Criminals cannot always he 
punished according to their deserts: 
a noble mind is not contented with 
barely obtaining, it seeks to mertt what 
it obtains. 

The beanteous champion views with marks of fvar, 


Smit with a conscious sense, retires behind, 
And shuns the fate he well desere'd to find. Purs, 


Pralse from a friend or censure from n foe 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

The idea of value, which is prominent 
in the signification of the term merit, 
renders it closely allied to that of worth. 
Merit is that on which mankind set a 
value ; it is sought for on account of the 
honour or advantages it brings: worth is 

v2 


Porr, 
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that which is absolutely valuable; it 
must be sought for on its own ac- 
coun . 


Use them after your own honour and dignity; the 
loos they deserve, the more merit is in your ty. 
Smaxsrxanx. 
To bisth or office no respect be paid, 
Let worth determine here. Por. 


From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited, in re- 
lation to what we receive from others; 
and deserving, meritorious, worthy, 
and worth, in regard to what we possess 
in ourselves: a treatment is deserved or 
undeserved; reproofs are mertted or 
unmertted: the harsh treatment of a 
master is easier to be horne when it is 
undeserved than when it is deserved ; 
the reproaches of a friend are very 
severe when unmerited. 


I veceived Intely one of yours, which I cannot 
eompare more properly than to a posie of curious 
flowers—only there waa one flower that did not 
aavor so well, which was the undeserved charncter 
you please to give of my small abilities,  Huwree. 


Once more 1 mourn 
Your fate uamerilod. 

A labourer is deserving on account 
of his industry; an artist is merito- 
rtous on account of his professional 
abilities; a citizen is worthy on ac- 
count of his benevolence aud upyight- 
ness. The first person deserves to be 
well paid and encouraged: the second 
mertis the applause which is bestowed 
on him; the third is worthy of confi- 
dence and esteem from all men. Be- 
twixt worthy and worth there is this 
difference, that the former is said of 
intrinsic and moral qualities, the latter 
of extrinsic ones: a twurthy man pos- 
seases that which calls for the esteem 
of others; but a man is worth the pro- 
party which he can call his own: so in 
ike manner a subject may be worthy 
the attention of a writer, or a thing 
may not be worth the while to con- 
sider, 

A man has frequent opportunities of mitiguting 


the flercenoss of a party, or doing justice to the cha- 
raster of a man, Appison, 


Cowra, 


When [ speak of his bounty and humanity to his 
porr neighbours and dependants, in the counties 
where he resided, it is with ploasure | insist on so 
meritorious a part of his character, Cumaru.ane, 


Though good sense ig not in the uumber, vor 
always, it must be owned, in the company of the 
sciences, yet is it (as the most sensible of pucts has 
justly observed) fairly worth the seven. 


Then tha last worthies of declining Greece, 
Fate call'd to glory, tu anoqual times, 
Peusive appear, 


Pratt. 


Tuomeun, 
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DESIGN, PURPOSE, INTEND, MEAN. 


DESIGN, from the Latin destgnare, 
signifies to mark out as with a pen or 

neil. PURPOSE, like propose, comes 
from the Latin proposut, perfect of pro- 
pono, signifying to set before one’s 
mind as an object of pursuit. INTEND, 
in Latin tntendo to bend towards, sig- 
nifies the bending of the mind towards 
an object. MEAN, in Saxon maenen, 
German, &c. meinen, is probably con- 
nected with the word mind, signifying 
to have in the mind. 

Design and purpose are terms of 
higher import than tntend and mean, 
which are in familiar use; the latter 
still more so than the former. A de- 
sign embraces many objects ; a purpose 
consists of only one: the former sup- 

ses something studied and methodical, 
It requires reflection; the latter sup- 
poses something fixed and determinate, 
it requires resolution. <A design is at- 
tainable; a purpose is steady. We 
speak of the design as it regards the 
thing conceived ; we speak of the pur- 
pose as it regards the temper of the 
person. Men of a sanguine or aspiring 
character are apt to form designs which 
cannot be carried into execution; who- 
ever wishes to keep truc to his purpnse 
must not listen to many counsellors. 


Jove honours me and favours my designs, 
His pleasure guides me, and his will confines. Pops, 


Proud as he is, that iron heart retaina 
His stubborn perpose, and his friends disdains. 
Porx. 


A purpose is the thing proposed or 
set before the mind; an entention is 
the thing to which the mind bends or 
inclines: purpose and intend differ, 
therefure, both in the nature of the ac- 
tion and the object; we purpose se- 
riously; we sntend vaguely: we set 
about that which we purpose; we may 
delay that which we have only intended : 
the execution of one’s é rests 
mostly with one's self; the fulfilment of 
an tntention depends upon circum- 
stances: a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by 
trifling objects ; we may be disappointed 
in our tntendions by a variety of unfore- 
seen but uncontrollable events. Pur- 
pose is ulways applied to some proximate 
or definite object ; intend to that which 
is indefinite or remote. Mean, which 
is a term altogether of colloquial use, 
differs but little from intend, except 
that it is used for matters requiring but 


little thought; to mean is simply to 
have in the mind, to intend is to stretch 
with the mind to a thing. 

And I persuade me, God hath not permitted 


His s n to grow, were not his e 
To use h fo rol yet. Linon. 


The Gods would not have delivered a soul inte the 
body which hath arms and legs, instruments of 
doing, but that it were isteaded the mind should em- 
ploy them. SIDNEY. 


And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 
Meaat me, by venturing higher than my lot. 


Miron. 
Design and purpose are taken some- 
times in the abstract sense ; tntend and 
mean always in connexion with the 
agent who triends or means > we see a 
design in the whole creation which 
leads us to reflect on the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator; whenever we 
see anything done, we are led to inquire 
the purpose for which it is done; or are 
desirous of knowing the fnfention of the 
iri in so duing: things are said to 
done with a design, in opposition to 
that which happens by chance ; they are 
said to be done for a purpose in re- 
ference to the immediate purpose which 
is expected to result from them. De- 
stgn, when not expressly qualified by a 
contrary epithet, is used in a bad sense 
in connexion with a pouiculet agent; 
purpose, intention, and meaning, taken 
absolutely, have an indifferent sense : 
a designing person is full of latent and 
interested destgna; there is nothing so 
good that it may not be made to serve 
the purposes of those who are bad ; the 
intentions of a man wust always be 
taken into the account when we are 
forming an estimate of his actions: 
ignorant people frequently mean much 
better than they do. 
lied } 
re sabranl Pree unknown, the hosts approve mh. 


Change this purpose, 
Which being so horrible, so Lioady, must 
Lead on tw sume foul issue, SHARSPEARE, 


And must I then, O sire of floods! 

Bear this ferce answer to the King of guds ? 
Correct it and change thy rash istext; 
A aoble mind disdains not to repent. 


Then first Polydamus the silence broke, 

Long weigh'd the signal, and to Hector spoke: 

Uow oft, my brother! thy reproach I bear, 

For words well meant aud sentiments sincere. Pours. 


Pours. 


DESIGN, PLAN, SCHEME, PROJECT. 


DESIGN, v. Design, purpose— 
PLAN, in French plan,-comes from 
plane or plain, in Latin planus, smooth 
or even, signifying iu general any plune 
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place, or in particular the even surface 
on which a building is raised ; and by an 
extended application the sketch of the 
awe surface of any building or object. 
SCHEME, io Latin schema, Greek 
oxnpa a form or figure, signifies the 
thing drawn out in the mind. PRO- 
JECT, in Latin projectus, from proyicio, 
compounded of pro and jacto, signifies 
to cast or put forth, that is, the thing 
pro ‘ 
rangement is the idea common to 
these terms: the design includes the 
thing that is to be brought about; the 
plan includes the means by which it is 
to be brought about: a destgn was 
formed in the time of James I. fur over- 
turning the government of the country ; 
the plan by which this was to have been 
realized, consisted in placing gun- 
powder under the parliament-house and 
blowing up the assembly. A destgn is 
to be estimated according to its intrinsic 
worth; a plan is to be estimated ac- 
cording to its relative value, or fitness 
for the design: a destgn is noble or 
wicked, a plan is practicable: every 
founder of a charitable institution may 
be supposed to have a guod design ; but 
he may adopt an erroneous plun for ob- 
taining the end proposed. 
Is he a prudent man as to his temporal estate that 


lnye desiyas only forn day, without any prospect to 
the remuining part of libs tify ? ITLOT MON, 


It wae at Marseilles that Virgil forme) tho plan 
and collected the materiale of all thond™xcallent 
pieces which he afterwards finished, Watss, 


Scheme and project respect both the 
end and the means, which makes them 
analogous to destgn and plan: the 
design stimulates to action; the plun 
determines the mode of action; the 
scheme and project consist most in 
speculation: the design and plan are 
equally practical, and suited to the 
ordinary and immediate circumstances 
of life; the scheme and praject are 
contrived or conceived for extraor- 
dinary or rare occasions: no man takes 
any step without a design; general 
forms the plan of his campaign; ad- 
venturous men are always forming 
schemes for gaining money; ambitious 
monarchs are full of projects for in- 
creasing their dominions. Scheme and 
projct differ principally in the mag-- 
nitude of the objects to which they are 
applied; the former being much less 
vast and extensive than the latter: a 
scheme may be formed by an individual 
foxy attaining any trifling advantago. 
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projects are mostly conceived in mat- 
ters of great moment involving deep 
interests. 
1 conversed lately with a gentioman that came 
tier 


from France; who, amongst o things, djscuursed 
sauch of the favourite Richelieu, who is tike to be an 


active man and hath great desigas. Howesn. 


Dralned to the last puor item of his wealth, 

He sighs, departs, and leaves the aceomplished plan, 
Jast when it mcets his hopes, and proves the heaven 
Ho wanted, for a wealthier to enjoy. Cowres. 


The ha people in their waxen cells 
Sat howe public cares, aud planning schemes 


Uf temperance for winter poor, T Homma, 


Manhood fs ledon from hope to hope, and from 
project to project. JOHNSON. 


TO DESIRE, WISH, LONG FOR, 
HANKER AFTER, COVET. 


DESIRE, in Latin desidero, comes 
froin destdo to rest or fix upon with the 
mind. WISH, in German wunschen, 
comes from wonne pleasure, signif ing 
to take pleasure in a thing. LONG, 
from the German /anygen to reach after, 
signifies to seek after with the mind. 
HANKER, hanger, or hang, signifies 
to hang on an object with one’s mind. 
COVET, v. Covetous, 

Desire is imperious, it demands gra- 
tifleation; ewish is less vehement, it 
cunsists of a strong inclination ; long- 
ing isan impatient and continued spe- 
cies of desire; Aunkering is a destre 
for that which is set out of one's 
reach; coveting is a desire for that 
which belongs to another, or what it is 
in his power to grant: we desire or 
dong Jor that which is near at hand, or 
within view; we tush for and covet 
that which is more reimote, or less 
distinctly seen; we Aunker after that 
which has been once enjoyed: a dis- 
contented person wishes for more than 
he has; he whois in a strange land 
longs to see his native country ; vicious 
men hanker after the pleasurcs which 
ure denied them: ambitious men covet 
honours, avaricious men cvvet riches. 
Destres oyght to be moderated ; wishes 
to be limited; /ongings, hunkerings, 
and coveltngs, to be suppressed: un- 
controlled desires become the greatest 
torments; unbounded wrshes are the 
bane of all happinesa; ardent longings 
are mostly irrational, and not entitled 
to indulgence; coveiing is expressly 
prohibited by the Divine law. 


When men have discovered a passionate desire of 


faine in the ambitions man (as no temper of mind is 


more apt to show itself), becume riug and 
feaceed jo their Hlaspesl rapes oF ange: 


DESPAIR. 


It is as absurd in an old man to wish for the 
strength of youth, as it would be in a young man to 
wish fur the strength of a bull or a horse. Stes.x. 


Extended on the fuo’rat couch he lies, ; 
And svon as morniug paints the eastern skies, 


The sight is granted to thy longing eyes. Porr, 


The wife is an old coquette that is always Aan 
hering after the diversions of the town, | ADDIGON. 


You know Chaueer bas a tale, where a knight 
saves his head by discovering it was the thing which 
all women most coveted. Gay. . 

Desire, as it regards others, is not 
less imperative than when it respects 
ourselves ; it lays an obligation on the 
person to whom it is expreased: a wish 
is gentle and unassuming; it appeals to 
the good nature of another: we act by 
the desire of a superior, or of one who 
has a right to ask; we act according to 
the wishes of an equal, or of one who 
can only request: the destre of a parent 
will amount to a command in the mind 
of a dutiful child: his wishes will be 
anticipated by the warmth of affection. 

The earl ia to tell him that his Majesty of Great 
Britain hopes and desires that out of a true appre- 
hension of these wrongs offered unto them both, he 
will, as his dear and loving brother, faithtully promise 
and undertake upon bis honour, confirming the same 
under his hand aud seal, that a treaty shall recom- 


mence upon sich terms as he propounded in No- 
vember lust, which this king then held tu be rea- 


sonable. Howgu. 
That wish on some fair future day 

Which fate shall brightly gild 
(‘Tis blameless, be it what it may), 

I wish it oll falfill'd, Cowpxn 


@ 
TO DESIST, LEAVE OFF. 


DESIST, from the Latin desisto, 
signifies to take one’s self off. Destsz 
is applied to actions good, indifferent, or 
offensive to some person; LEAVE 
OFF to actions that are indifferent; 
the former is voluntary or involuntary, 
the latter voluntary : we are frequently 
obliged to desist; but we leave off at 
our option: it is prudent to desist trom 
using our endeavours when we find 
them ineffectual; it is natural for a 
person to deave off when he sees no 
farther occasion to continue his labour: 
he who annoys another must be made 
to destst ; he who does not wish to offend 
will leave off when requested. 


So ev'n and morn accomplished the sixth (day), 
Yet not till the Creator form'd his work ; 
Desasting, though uowearied, up retarn’d. Mui.tow, 


Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, was 
most frequently predominant: he( Savage) could not 
eanily leave of when he had once began to meution 
himself or his works. “UHNSON 


DESPAIR, DESPERATION, DESPON- 
" DENCY. 
DESPAIR, DESPERATION, from 


DESPAIR. 


the French desespotr, compounded of 
the privative de and the Latin apes hope, 
signifies the absence or the annihilation 
of all hope. DESPONDENCY, from 
despond, in Latin a com- 
pounded of the privative de and one 
to promise, signifies literally to deprive 
in a solemn manner, or cut off from 
every gleam of hope. 

Despair is a state of mind produced 
by the view of external circumstances ; 
desperation and despondency may be 
the fruit of the imagination ; the former 
therefore always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal: despair 
lies mostly in reflection; desperation 
and despondency in the feelings: the 
former marks a state of vehement and 
impatient feeling, the latter that of 
fallen and mournful feeling. Despatr 
is often the forerunner of desperation 
and despondency, but it is not neces. 
sarily accompanied with effects so 
powerful: the strongest mind may have 
occasion to despair when circumstances 
warrant the seutiment; men of an im- 
petuous character are apt to run into a 
state of desperation; a weuk Mind full 
of morbid sensibility is most liable to 
full into despondency. Despair inter- 
rupts or checks exertion; desperation 
impels to greater exertions; despond- 
ency unfits for exertion: when a phy- 
sician despairs of making a cure, he 
lays aside the application of remedies ; 
when a soldier sees nothing but death 
or disgrace before him, he is driven to 
desperation, and redoubles his efforts ; 
wher a tradesman sees before him 
nothing but failure for the present, and 
want fur the future, he may sink into 
despondency: despair is justifiable as 
far as it is a rational calculation into 
futunity from present appearances: 
desperation may arise from extraordi- 
nary circumstances or the action of 
strong passions ; in the former case it 
is unavoidable, and may serve to rescue 
from great distress; in the latter case 
it is mostly attended with fatal con- 
sequences : y is a disease of 
the mind, which nothing but a firm 
trust in the goodness of Providence can 
obviate. 
rn pg and grief distract my lab’ring mind; 
sods! whut a crime my impious heart i 


It may be generally remarked uf those who squan- 
der what they know their fortune is not sufficient to 
allow, that in their most jovial momentsthere always 
breakae vut sowe proof of discoutent and impatience; 

y either scatter with a wild desperation, or pay 
Deir muacy with a peevish anxiety. Jomnson. 
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notions to eome whu 


Thomson submitting his 
to criticise, he heard of 


thought themselves qualifi 


nothing but faulta; but, Gading other j more 
favourable, he did not suffer himeclf to aink inte 
despondence, Jomneon, 


DESPERATE, HOPELESS. 


DESPERATE (v. Despatr) is appli 
cable to persons or things; HOPE- 
LESS to things only: a person makes 
a desperate effort; he undertakes a 
hopeless task. Desperate, when applied 
to things, expresses more than hopeless ; 
the latter marks the absence of hope as 
to the attainment of good, the former 
marks the absence of hope as to the 
removal of an evil: a person who is in 
a desperate condition is overwhelmed 
with actual trouble for the present, and 
the prospect of its continuance for the 
future; he whose case is hopeless is 
without the prospect of effecting the end 
he has in view: gamesters are fre- 
quently brought into desperate situations 
when bereft of every thing that might 
possibly serve to lighten the burdens of 
their misfortunes: it is a Aopeless un- 
dertaking to endcavour to reclaim men 
who have plunged themselves deep into 
the labyrinths of vice. 


Before the ships a desperate stand they made, 


Aud fir'd the troops, and eall'd the gods ty aid. 
. Porr. 


Th’ Kneuns wish in vain their wanted chief, 
Hopeless of Oight, mre Aupeless of relief. Darvoxn. 


DESTINY, FATE, LOT, DOOM. 


DESTINY, from destine (v. To ap- 
point) signifies either the power that 
destines, or the thing destined. FATE, 
v. Chance. LOT, in German Joos, sig- 
nifles a ticket, die, or any other thing 
by which the casual distribution of 
things is determined ; and, in an ex- 
tended sense, it expresses the portion 
thus assigned by chance. DOOM, in 
Saxon dome, Danish dom, most probably, 
like the word deem, comes from the 
Hebrew dan to judge, signifying the 
thing judged, spoken, or decreed. 

All these terms are empldyed with 
regard to human events which are not 
under one’s control: among the heathens 
destiny and fate were considered as 
deities, who each in his way could 
direct human affairs, and were both 
superior even to Jupiter himself: the 
Dastinies, or Parcm, as they were termed, 
presided only over life and death; but 
Fate was employed in ruling the general 
affairs of men. Since revelation has 
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instructed mankind in the nature and 
attributes of the true God, these blind 
powers are now not acknowledged to 
exist in the over-ruling providence of an 
all-wise and an all-good Being; the 
terms destiny and fate therefore have 
now only a relative sense, as to what 
aappens without the will or control of 
man. 


if death be design—at least, said she, 
Take us acne to share your destiny. Daypen. 


The Fie pels ciuaslnebe fateot Trek id 

Destiny is used in regard to one's 
station and walk in life; fate in regard 
to what one suffers; Jot in regard to 
what one gets or possesses ; and doom is 
the final destiny which terminates un- 
happily, and depends mostly upon the 
will of another : destiny is marked out; 
Sate is fixed ; a lo? is assigned; a doom 
is passed. It is the destiny of some 
men to be always changing their plan 
of life; it is but too frequently the fate 
of authors to labour for the benefit of 
mankind, and to reap nothing for them- 
selves but poverty and neglect; it is 
the /of but of vory few to enjoy what 
they themselves consider a competency ; 
& man sometimes seals his own doom 
by his imprudence pr vices. 

I may bo suffered to rot here for aught I know, it 
being the hard destiny of some iu these times, when 


they are once phe up, to be so forgotten as if 
there were no such men in tho world, Howe, 


T would not huve that fale light upon you which 
useth to beful some, who fruin goldeu students be- 
cows silver bachelura and leaden masters, Hows. 


‘Fo lakour in the lot of man below, 
Aud, whou Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. Por, 


Port. 


a!) ere Hector meats his dvom, 


Oh! grant me, 
Heav'n, an early tumb. Porr, 


All I can ask 


DESTINY, DESTINATION. 


Both DESTINY and DESTINA- 
TION are used for the thing destined ; 
but the former is said in relation to a 
man's important concerns, the latter 
only of particular circumstances; in 
which sense it may likewise be employed 
fur the act of destining. Destiny is 
the point or line marked out in the walk 
of life; destinution is the place fixed 
upon in particular: as every man has 
his peculiar destiny, so every traveller 
has his particular destination. Destiny 
is altogether set above human control; 
no man can determine, though he 
may influence, the destiny of another : 
destination is, however, the specific act 
of an individual, cither for himself or 
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another : we leave the destiny of a man 
to develope itself; but we may inquire 
about his own destination or that of his 
children: it is a consoling reflection 

that the destinies of short-sighted mor- 

tals, like ourselves, are in the hands of 
One. who both can and will overrule 

them to our advantage if we place full 

reliance in Him; in the destination of 
children for their several professions or. 
callings, it is of importance to consult 

their particular turn of mind, as well as 

inclination. 


Miltou had once designed tocelebrate king Arthur, 
Sh he hints in his verses to Mansus; Mad Arthur 
was reserved,” says Fenton, “ to another destiny.” 


JouxsON. 
Moore's original destination appears to have been 
for trade. JOHNSON. 


TO DESTROY, CONSUME, WASTE. 


DESTROY, in Latin destruo, 4... 
de privative and struo to build, is to 
undo that which has been built or done. 
CONSUME, in French consumer, La- 
tin consumo, t. e. cun or cum together 
and sumo to take, signifies to take away 
altogether, WASTE, from the adjec- 
tive wouste, is to make waste or of no 
value, 

To destroy is to reduce to nothin 
that which has been artificially rained 
or formed; as to destroy a town or a 
house: to consume is to use up; as to 
consume food, or to consume articles of 
manufacture: to destroy is an imme- 
diate act mostly of violence ; consume is 
a gradual and natural process, as oil is 
consumed in a lamp. 


Death destroys this compound being we call mun. 
SHERLUCK. 


Removing from c.stle to castle, she diffused plenty 
and happivess around her, by consuming on the spot 
the produce of her vast domains iu hospitality and 
charity. VHITAKER, 

To destroy is always taken in the bad 
sense for putting an end to that which 
one wishes to preserve ; consume is ulso 
taken in a similar sense, but with the 
above distinction us to the mode of the 
action: as ea hurricane destroys the 
crops; rust consumes iron: to waste is 
to consume by a misuse; as to wuste 
provisions by throwing them away or 
strffering them to spoil: or to fall away 
or lose its substance, as the body wustes 
from disease. 


Near half of the colony was destro 
and the rest, consumed and wuro 
and famine, deserted the country. 
For this I mourn, till grief or dire disease 
Shall waste the furm w crime it acl ag 

rR. 


by savages, 
n by fatigue 
Burka, 


DESTRUCTION. 


In the figurative application they are 
used with precisely the same distinction : 
happiness or peace is destroyed; time 
is consumed in an indifferent sense ; 
time or strength is wasted in the bad 
sense. 


Let vot a flerce, unruly joy, 
The settled quiet of the mind destroy. 


Mr. Hoyle, speaking of a certain mineral, tells us 
that a mau may consume bis whole life in the study 
without arriving at the kuowledge of its sora 

DDISON. 


Appis0Nn. 


Nor is puor Christendom torn thus in pieces by 
the German, Spaniard, Fiench, and Swede ouly, but 
our three kingdoms have also most pitifully scratched 
her face, wasted ber spirita, and let out some of her 
illustrious bivod by our late hurrid eee: 

UWELL, 


DESTRUCTION, RUIN. 


DESTRUCTION, from destroy and 
the Latin destruo, signifies literally to 
unbuild that which is raised up. RUIN, 
from the Latin ruo to fall, signifies that 
which is fallen into pieces. 

Destruction is an act of immediate 
violence ; rutn is a gradual process; a 
thing is destroyed by some external 
action upon it; a thing falls to rutn of 
itself: we witness destruction wherever 
war or the adverse elements rage; we 
witness ruin whenevér the works of 
man are exposed to the effects of time. 
nevertheless, if destruction be more 
furcible and rapid, ruin is on the other 
hand more sure and complete: what is 
destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced ; 
but what is ruined is mostly lost for 
ever, it is past recovery: when houses 
or towns are destroyed, fresh ones rise 
up in their place; but, when commerce 
is ruined, it seldom returns to its old 
course. Destruction admits of various 
degrees; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may 
be destroyed to a greater or less extent, 
without necessarily involving his ruin. 
The ruin of a whole family is oftentimes 
the consequence of destruction by fire. 
Health is destroyed by violent exercises, 
or some other active cause; itis ruined 
by a course of imprudent conduct. The 
happiness of a family is destroyed by 
broils and discord; the morals of a 
young man are ruined by a continued 
intercourse with vicious companions. 


Destraction hangs o’er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th’ impending fall. Pop. 


The day shall come, that great avenging day, 

Which Troy’s procul glories ia the dust shail lays 
When Priam’s pow'rs and Priam's self shall fall, 
Aud ane prodigious ruis swallow all Porg, 
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ratively with the 


DESTRUCTIVE. 


They are used fi 
same distinction. The destruction of 
both body and soul is tho consequence 
of sin; the rutn of a man, whether in 
his temporal or spiritual concerns, is 
inevitable if he follow the dictates of 
misguided passion. 

Why shrinks the soul 


Back on herself, and startlus ut destruction ? 
ADDISON, 


May no such storm 
Fall on our times, where rain must reform, 
Sir Joun DENHAM. 


DESTRUCTIVE, RUINOUS, PERNI- 
cl1ous. 


DESTRUCTIVE signifies producing 
destruction (v. Destruction). RUIN- 
OUS signifies either having or causing 
ruin (v. Destruction). PERNICIOUS, 
from the Latin pernictes or per and 
neco to kill violently, signifies causing 
violent and total dissolution. 

Destructwe and rutnous, as the epi- 
thets of the preceding terms, have a 
similar distinction in their sense and 
application ; fire and sword are destruc- 
tive things; a poison is destructive: 
consequences are ruinous ; a condition 
or state is ruinous; intestine comino- 
tions are rummous to the prosperity of a 
state. Pernictous approaches neurer to 
destructive than to ruinous; both the 
former im ply tendency to produce disso- 
lution, which may be more or less gra- 
dual; but the latter refers us to the 
result itself, to the dissulution as already 
having taken place: hence we speak of 
the instrument or cause as being de- 
structive or pernicious, and the action, 
event, or result as rutnvus: destructive 
is applied in the most extended sense 
to every object which has been created 
or supposed to be 80; pernictous is 
applicable only to such objects as act 
only in a limited way: sin is equally 
destrucisve to both body and soul; 
certain food is perntctous to the body ; 
certain bodks are pernicious to the mind, 


Tis youre to save us if you cease to fear; 
Flight, more than shameful, is destructive here. 
Por. 


Tis quonchiess thirst 
Of ruinous ebriety that prompts 
His every action, and imbrutes the man. Cowrgza. 


The effects of divisions(ia a state) are perniciuus 
to the last degree, uot only with regard to thuse ad 
vaniages which they give the commun enemy, but 
tw those private evils which they produce iu the 
beast of every j pereun, ISOM, 


‘DETER. | 


TO DETECT, DISCOVER. 


DETECT, from the Latin de priva- 
tive and tego w cover, and DIS- 
COVER, from the privative dss and 
cover, both originally signify to deprive 
of a covering. 

Detect is always taken in a bad 
sense : discover in an indifferent sense. 
A person is detected in what he wishes 
to conceal; a person or a thing is dre- 
covered that has unintentionally lain 
concealed. Thieves are detected in 
picking pockets; a lost child is disco- 
tered in a wood, or in some place of 
security. Detection is the act of the 
moment; it relates to that which is 
passing : a discovery is either a gradual 
or an immediate act, and may be made 
of that which has long since passed. 
A plot is detected by any one who com- 
municates what he has seen and heard; 
many murders have been discovered 
after a lapse of years by ways the most 
extraordinary. 


Cunning when it is once defected losen its force. 
ADDISON, 
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We aro told that the “Spartans, though they pu- 
dished theft in the young men when bt was disco- 
vered, looked upon tt as honourable if it suceeded, 

Appison, 


TO DETER, DISCOURAGE, DIS- 
HEARTEN. 


DETER, in Latin deterreo, com- 
pounded of de and ferro, signifies to 
frighten away from ai thing. DIS- 
COURAGE and DISHEARTEN, by 
the privative dis, signify to deprive of 
courage or heart. One is deferred from 
commencing any thing, one is discou- 
ruged or disheuriened trom proceeding. 
A variety of motives may defer any one 
from an undertaking ; but a person is 
discouraged or disheartened mostly by 
the want of success or the hopelessness 
of the case. Tho prudent and the fearful 
are alike easily to be deterred ; impa- 
tient le are most apt to be discou- 
raged ; taint-hearted people are easiest 
disheartened. The fool-hardy and the 
obdurate are the least easily deterred 
from their object; the persevering will 
not suffer themselves to be discouraged 
by particular failures ; the resolute and 
self-confident will not be disheartened 
by trifling difficulties. 

But thee or fear deters, or sluth detains. 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. Porx. 


The proud man discowrages those from approach- 
ing Lim who are of a mepn condition, aud who mast 
want his assistance. Avvisen. 


@ 


DETERMINE. 


Be not disheartened thes, nor cloud those orks, 


That wont to be more ch and serene 
Thas when fair morning first smiles on the world. 
Py Mintosx 


TO DETERMINE, RESOLVE, 


To DETERMINE (v. To decide) is 
more especially an act of the judgment ; 
to RESOLVE (v. Courage) is an act 
of the will: we determine how or 
what we shall do; this requires ex- 
amination and choiee: we resolve that 
we will do what we have deter- 
mined upon ; this requires a firm spirit. 
Our determinations should be prudent, 
that they may not cause repentance ; 
our reso/utions should be fixed, in order 
to prevent variation. There can be no 
co-operation with a man who is unde- 
termined ; it will be dangerous to co- 
operate with a man who is trresolute. 
In the ordinary concerns of lifé we 
have frequent occasion to determine 
without resolving ; in the discharge of 
our moral duties, or the performance of 
any office, we have occasion to resolve 
without determining. A master deter- 
mines to dismiss his servant; the servant 
resolves on becoming more diligent. 
Personal convenience or necessity gives 
rise to the determination ; a sense of 
duty, honour, fidelity, and the like, 
gives birth to the resolution. A traveller 
determines to take a certain route; a 
learner resolves to conquer every diffi- 
culty in the acquirement of learning. 
Humour or change of circumstances 
occasions a person to alter his ceter- 
mination; timidity, fear, or defect in 
principle, occasions the resolution to 
waver. Children are not capable of 
determining ; and their best resolutions 
fall before the gratification of the mc 
ment. : 


When the mind hovers among such a variety of 
alluremeuts, one had better settle on a way of life 
that is not the very best we might have chosen, 
than grow old without delermiaing our choice. 

ADDISON, 


The resolution of dying to end our miseri:s dues 
not show such a dezree of magnanimity as a resolu- 
tium ty bear them, and submit to the dispensations of 
Providence. ADDISON. 


In matters of knowledge, to determine 
is to fix the mind, or to cause it to rest 
in a certain opinion; to resolve is to lay 
open what is obscure, to clear the mind 
from doubt and hesitation. We deter- 
mine points of question; we resolve 
difficulties. tis more difficult to de- 
termine in matters of rank or precedence 


DEVIATE., 


than in cases where the solid and real 
interests of men are concerned : it is the 
business of the teacher to resolve the 
difficulties which are proposed by the 
scholar. Every point is not proved 
which is determined ; nor is every diffi- 
calty resolved which is answered. 


We inst nothing but sin, and nat evil 
in geaeral Cin the Lord’s prayer), eavine in with 


Omuiscience to determine what is really such. 
Apoison. 


I think there is no great difficulty in resolviz 
your doubts. The reasons for which you are incline 
tw visit London are, | thiuk, not of suficient strength 
to answer the objections, Jouneon. 


TO DEVIATE, WANDER, SWERVE, 
STRAY. 


DEVIATE, from devious, and the 
Latin de vid, signifies literally to turn 
out of the way. WANDER, in Ger- 
man wandern, or wandeln, probably 
connected with wenden to turn, and the 
Greek Baiyw to go, signifies in general 
the act of going. SWERVE, pro- 
bably connected with the German 
schweifen to ramble, schweben to hover, 
fluctuate, &c., signifies to take an 
unsteady, wide, and indirect course. 
STRAY is probably a change from erro 
to wander. 

Deviate always supposes a direct 
path which is departed from; wander 
includes no such idea. The act of de- 
tiating is commonly faulty, that of 
wundertng is indifferent : they may fre- 
quently exchange significations; the 
former being justifiable by necessity, 
and the latter arising from an unsteadi- 
ness of mind. Deveate is mostly used 
in the moral acceptation ; wunder may 
be used in either sense. A person 
deviates from any plan or rule laid 
down; he wanders from the subject in 
which he is engaged. As no rule can 
be laid down which will not admit of an 
exception, it is impossible but the wisest 
will find it necessary in their moral 
conduct to deviate cccasionally; yet 
every wanton deviation from an esta- 
blished practice evinces a culpable 
temper on the part of the devzator. 
Those who wander into the regions of 
metaphysics are in great danger of 
losing themselves; it is with them as 
with most wanderers, that they spend 
their time at best but idly. 


While we remain in this life we are subject to in- 
tumerable temptations, which, if listened to, will 
make us deviate from reuson and goudness. 

Srecratoa. 


DEVIL. 


** Oar aim is happiness ; ‘tie yours, ‘tis mine,” 

He said; “tis the pursuit of all that live, 

Yet few attain it, if twas o'er attain'd; 

But they the wittest wander from the mark, 

Who thro’ the flow'ry paths of sauntering joy 

Seek this coy goddess. AgmMet Rone. 


To swerve is to deviate from that 
which one holds right; to stray is to 
in the game bad sense: men 
swerve from their duty to consult their 
interest ; the young sfray from the path 
of rectitude to seek that of pleasure. 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth. MiLton. 


Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repuse, 
Tu seek a good each government bestows ? 
GoLpsMit#. 


DEVIL, DEMON. 


DEVIL, in Saxon dedfl. Welsh 
dtafol, French dtable, &c. connected with 
the Greek dra Bodog from dtaBaddw to tra- 
duce, signifies properly a calumniator, 
and is always taken in the bad sense for 
the spirit which incites to evil, and tempts 
men through the medium of their evil 
passions. DEMON, in Latin demon, 
Greek éayory from éaw to know, sige 
nifies one knowing, that is, having 
preternatural knowledge, and is taken 
either in a bad or good sense for the 
power that acts within us and controls 
our actions. Since the devel is repre- 
sented as the father of all wickedness, 
associations have beem cunnected with 
the name that render its pronunciation 
in familiar discourse offensive to the 
chastened ear; it is therefore used in 
the grave style only. 

Tie cnemies we are to contend with are not men 
but devils. TILLoTSON, 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is always taken in a bad sense 
for an evil spirit generally; but the 
Greeks and Romans understood by the 
word demon any genius or spirit, but 
particularly the good spirit or guardian 
angel who was supposed to accompany . 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro- _ 
fessed to be always under the direction ° 
of such a demon, who is alluded to very 
much by the ancients in their writings 
and on their medals; hence it is that. 
figurative language the word may still 
be used in a good sense, oe * 

My good demon, who sat at my right hand during 
the course of this whule vision, observing me « 
dale § desire ty join that glorious com pany, wuld ine 
he highly approved of that generuus 5 with 
which I seemed transported. Avviwox, 

In general, the word is takesyfor an 
evil spirit, as the demon of dingbrd. 
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As to the causes of oracles, tt has heen disputed 
whether they were the revelations of demons ut unly 
the delusions of crafty priests. Porrsx. 


TO DEVISE, BEQUEATH. 


DEVISE, compounded of de and 
vise or visus, participle of video to see 
or show, signifies to poing out specifically. 
BEQUEATH, compounded of be and 
queath, in Saxon cuesan, Latin gueso 
to say, signifies to give over to a person 
by saying or by word of mouth. 

In the technical sense, to devise is to 
give lands by a will duly attested ac- 
cording to law; to begucuth is to give 

rsonality after one’s death by a less 

ormal instrument; whence the term 
bequeath may also be used figuratively, 
as to bequeath one's name to posterity. 


The right of inheritance or descent to his children 
and relations seeme t have been allowed much 
earlier than the right of devising by testament. 

Biackstox x. 


With this, the Medes to lab’sing age begueuth 
New lunga. Duypen, 


TO DICTATE, PRESCRIBE. 


DICTATE, from the Latin dictatus 
and dictum a word, signifies to inake a 
word for another; and PRESCRIBE 
literally signifies to write down for 
another (v. To appoint), in which sense 
the furmer of these terms is used tech- 
nically for a principal who gets his 
secretary to write down his words as he 
utters them; and the latter for a phy- 
sician who writes down for his patient 
what he wishes him to take as a re- 
medy. 

They are used figuratively for a spe- 
cies of counsel given by a superior; 
to dictaée is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority than to prescribe. To 
dictate amounts even to more than 
to command ; it signifies commanding 
with a tone of unwarrantable authority, 
or still oftener a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com- 
mand ; it is therefore mostly taken in a 
bad sense. To prescribe partakes alto- 
gether of the nature of counsel, and 
nothing of command ; it serves as a rule 
to the person prescribed, and is justified 
by the superior wisdom and knowledge 
of the person prescribing ; it is there- 
fore always taken in an indifferent or a 
good sense. He who dictutes speaks 
with an adventitious authority ; he who 

wescribes hag the sanction of reason. 

o dictuée imp.ces an entire subser- 
viency in the person dictated to: to 
prescrebe carries its own weight with 


DICTATE, 


it in the nature of the thing pres 
Upstarts are ready to dictate even to 
their superiors on every occasion that 
offers; modest people are often fearful 
of giving advice lest they should be 
suspected of prescribing. 

The physician and divine are often heard to dic- 
tate in private company with the same authority 


which they exercise over their patients and disciples. 
Boupex.. 


Ia the form which is prescribed to us (the Lord's 
prayer we only pray ur that happixess which is 
our chifef goud, and the great end of uur existence, 
when we petition the Supreme for the coming uf his 
kingdom. Aopisc m. 


DICTATE, SUGGESTION, 


DICTATE signifies the thing dtc- 
tuted, and has an imperative sense, as 
in the former case (v. To dictate 
SUGGESTION signifies the thing 
suggested, and conveys the idea of its 
being proposed secretly or in a gentle 
manner. 

These terms are both applied with 
this distinction to acts of the mind. 
When conscience, reason, or passion 
present anything forcibly to the mind 
it is called a dtctute; when anything 
enters the mind in a casual manner it 
is called a suggestion. The dictate is 
obeyed or yielded to; the suggestion is 
followed or listened to. It is the purt 
of a Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of passion renounces the 
character of a rational being. It is the 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow 
the suggestions of envy. 


When the dictates of honour are coutrary tu thoes 
of religion and equity, they are the greatest depra- 
tation of human nature, Apvison, 


Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere principle 
of approbation or disapprobution, wilh respect to 
moral cunduct, would prove of small efficacy, 

Bia — 
Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly; suggestion may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex- 
ternal objects. No man will err essen- 
tially in the ordinary affairs of life who 
is guided by the dictates of plain sense. 
It is the lot of sinful mortals to be 
drawn to evil by the suggestions of 
Satan as well as their own evil incli- 
nations. — 
The very best evidence we can hae that the 


grace of Gud is in us, is this, that we live upto the — 
pure and sincere dictates of reason. SHBRLUCE, 


From the general disinterestedacss of his cha- 
racter, 1 am led to conclude that be did nut iightly 
betray his fricads, or yield to the sagyestuns of Sun- 
Jeriand, from vena! or ambitivous mutuves. Coxs. 


DICTION. 


DICTION, STYLE, PHRASE, PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 


DICTION, from the Latin dectio 
saying, is put for the mode of express- 
ing ourselves. STYLE comes from 
the Latin stylus, the bodkin with which 
they both wrote and corrected what 
they had written on their waxen tablets ; 
whence the word has been used for 
the manner of writing in general. 
PHRASE, in Greek ¢pacic from ppaZzw 
to speak ; and PH RASEOLOGY, from 
gpacrc and Aoyoe, both signify the man- 
ner of speaking. 

Diction expresses much Jess than 
style: the former is applicable to the 
first efforts of learners in composition ; 
the latter only to the original produc- 
tions of a matured mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con- 
fused disposition of words, or an im- 
proper application of them, constitutes 
bad diction; but the niceties, the ele- 
gancies, the peculiarities, and the beau- 
ties of composition, which mark the 
genius and talent of the writer, are what 
is comprehended under the name of 
style, Laction isa general term, ap- 
plicable alike to a single sentence or a 
connected composition ; style is used in 
regard to a regular piece of compo- 
sition. As diction is a term of inferior 
import, it is of course mostly confined 
to ordinary subjects, and style to the 
productions of authors. e should 
speak of a person's diction in his private 
correspondence, but of his styde in his 
literary works. Dsction requires only to 
be pure and clear; style may likewise 
be terse, polished, elegant, florid, poetic, 
sober, and the like. 


Prior's dictim is more his own than that of any 
among the saccessors of Dryden. Jonmaon, 


I think we may sey with justice that, when mortals 
converse with thei> Creator, they cannot do it in so 
proper a style us in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

Anpison. 

Diction is said mostly in regard to 
what is written; phrase and phrase- 
ology are said as often of what is 
spoken as what is written; as that a 
person has adopted a strange phrase 
or - The former respects 
single words; the latter comprehend a 
succession of phrases. 

Rude am I in my speech, 


And little blest with the set phrase of peace. 
SHARSPEARE. 


1 was no longer able to accommodate myself to 
the accidental eurrent of ny conversation; my no- 
; od paradoxical 


tions grew ieular a and my 
shrassology cal and uatacdeouab . JOMNson, 
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DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPADIA. 


DICTIONARY, from the Latin 
dictum a saying or word, is a register 
of words. ENCYCLOPADIA, from 
the Greek eycuc\owadea or ay in, cvedog 
a circle, and wradua learning, signifies a 
register of things. 

he definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
acceptations and applications, are tho 
proper subjects of a dictionary; the 
nature and properties of things, with 
their construction, uses, powers, &c. &c. 
are the proper subjects of an encyclo- 
pedta. A general acquaintance with 
all arts and scionces as fur as respects 
the use of technical terms, and a pérfect 
acquaintance with the classical writers 
in the language, are essential for the 
composition of a dicttunary; an entire 
acquaintance with all the minutia of 
every art and scienoy is requisite for 
the composition of an encyclpedia. A 
single individual may qualify himself 
for the task of writing a dictionary ; 
but the universality and diversity of 
knowledge contained in an encyclopaedia 
render it necessarily the work of many. 
The term dictionary has been extended 
in its application to any work alphabeti- 
cally arranged, as biographical, medical, 
botanical dictionaries, and the like; 
but still preserving this distinction, that 
a dictionary always contains only ao 
general or partial illustration of the 
subject proposed, whilst an encyclo- 
padia embraces the whole circuit of 
science. 

If a fan that lived an age or two ago should re- 
turn into the world again, he would really want a 


dictionary to help him to understand bis own lan- 
guage. TILLoraon, 


Every science borrows from all the rest, and we 
cangut attain any single one without the encyclupa- 
dia. GLanvit.e. 


DICTIONARY, LEXICON, VOCALU- 
LARY, GLOSSARY, NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 


DICTIONARY (v. Dictionary) isa 
general term; LEXICON, from Neyw 
tosay; VOCABULARY, from voz a 
word; GLOSSARY, from gives to ex- 

lain, from Aywooa the tongue; and. 

OMENCLATURE from nomen, are 
all species of the dictionary. 

Lexicon is a species of dictionary ap- 
propriately applied to the dead lan- 
guayes. A Greck or Hebrew lexicon 
is distinguished from a dictionary of the 
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French or English language. A voca- 
bulary is a partial kind of dictionary 
which may comprehend a simple list of 
words, with or without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary, 
which commonly serves to explain the 
obsolete terms employed in any old 
author. A nomenciature is literally a 
list of names, and in particular a re- 
ference to proper names. 


TO DIE, EXPIRE. 


DIE, in low German doen, Danish 
doe, Greek @vey to kill, designates in 
eneral the extinction of being. EX- 

IRE, from the Latin e or ex and spiro 
to breathe out, designates the last ac- 
tion of life in certain objects. 


She died every day she lived. 


Pope died in the evealng of the thirtleth day of 
May, 1746, sv placidly, that the attendants did not 
diserrn the exact time of his expiration, Jun Nwon. 


There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, although 
they have not breath; these dze, but do 
not expire: there are other beings 
which absorb and emit air, but do not 
live ; such as the flame of a lamp, which 
does not adic, but it expires. By a 
natural metaphor, the time of being is 
put for the life of objects; and hence 
we speak of the date expiring, the term 
expiring, and the like; and as life is 
applied figuratively to moral objects, so 
may death to objects not having phy- 
sical life. 


A parilament may expire by length of time, 
HUACKSTONE 


Row. 


A dissolution is the civil death of parliament. 
. Bruacnsrone. 


When Aloxander the Great died, the Grecian mo- 
narchy expired with him. Sours. 


TO DIFFER, VARY, DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 


DIFFER, in Latin difero or dts and 
fero, signifies to make intotwo. VARY, 
v. To ge, alter. DISAGREE is 
literally not to agree. DISSENT, in 
Latin diesentio or dis and eentto, sigtti- 
fies to think or feel apart or differently. 

Differ, very, and disagree, are ap- 
plicable either to persons or things; 
dissent to persons only. First as to 
persons: to difer is the most general 
and indefinite term, the rest are but 
modes of difference: we may differ 


DIFFER. 


from any cause, or in any ag » we 
vary only in small matters: thus per- 
sons may differ or vary in their state- 
ments. There must be two at least to 
differ; and there may be an indefinite 
number: one may sary, or an indefinite 
number may vary ; thus twoor more may 
differ in an account which they give ; 
one person may vary at different times 
in the account which he gives. . 


Thave taken the liberty sometimes to join with 
one and sometimes with the other, and sometimes to 
differ from all of them when I bave thought the 
rea-on of the thing was on my side. Avpison. 


In another passage Celsus accuses the Christians 
of altering the Guspel. The accusations refer to 
some variativns in the readings of particular pas- 
sages, PaLry. 


To differ may be either in matters of 
fact or matters of speculation ; to dis- 
agree mostly in matters of practice or 
personal interest; to dissent mostly 
in matters of speculation or opinion. 
Philosophers may differ in accounting 
for any phenomenon ; politicians may 
differ as to the conduct of public affairs ; 
people may @isagree who have to act 
together ; a person may dissent from any 
opinion which is offered or prescribed. 

The ministers of the different potentates conferred 
and conferred; but the peace advanced so slowly, 
that speedier methods were found ueceasary, and Bo 


lingbroke was seut to Paris to adjust differences with 
Jess formality, JOHNSON, 


On his arrival at Geneva, Goldsmith was reconr 
mended as a travelling tutor to a young gentleman 
who had been unexpectedly left a sum of money by 
a near relation, This counexion lasted buta short 
time: they disagreed in the south of France aud 
parted. JOHNSON 


I have nothing to object to your poem, but dissent 
onty from something in your preface soundiny to the 
prejudice of aye. Hosugs. 

Differences may occasion discordant 
feeling or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the difference. Differences in 
regard fo claims or matters of interest 
are rarely unaccompanied with some as- 
perity. Desagreements, variances, and 
dissensions are always uccompanied 
with more or less a huinoge or ill- 
feeling. Disagreements between those 
who ought to agree and to co-operate 
are mostly occasioned by opposing pas- 
sions; vartance is said of whatever dis- 
turbs the harmony of those who ought 
to live in love and harmony. Dtssen- 
sions arise not merely from diversity of 
opinion but also from diversity of in- 
terest, and always produce much acri- 
mony of feeling. They arise mostly 
among bodies of men. 


In the state of nature mankind was subjected to 
Many and great inconveniences, Want of union, 
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eantof mutual asaistance, want of a common arbiirn- 
tiou to resort to in their differesces. Burges. 


His resiguation was owing to a désa with 
hie brother in law and coadjator Sir Robert Walpole, 
which had long subsisted. Coxr. 


How many bleed 


8} shareeful variance betwixt man and man! 
THOMSSN. 


When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome 
Then is vour time for faction and debate, 

For partial favour and permit-ed hate; 

Lei now your immature dissension conse. Darnoex. 


In regard to things, differ is said of 
two things with respect to each other ; 
tary of one thing in respect to itself: 
thus two tempers differ from each other, 
and a person’s temper vaurtes from time 
totime. Things differ in their essences, 
they vary in their accidents; thus the 
genera and species of things differ from 
each other, and the individuals of each 
species tury: dtffer is said of every 
thing promiscuously, but a@isagree is 
only said of such things as might ayrec ; 
thus two trees differ from each other by 
the course of things, but two numbers 
disagree which are intended to agree. 


We do not kuow ia what aither reason or instinct 
consiat, aud therefure cannot tell with exactness iu 
what they differ. JOH MYON, 


That mind and body often sympathize 

Ix plain: such is this union nature ties: 

But then as often tog they disagree, 

Which proves the soul's superior progeny. JENvNs. 


Trade and commerce might doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would arise 
such branches as have not been touched. Jonnsun. 


DIFFERENCE, VARI“ TY, DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 


DIFFERENCE signifies the cause 
or the act of differing. VARIETY, 
from vartous or vary, in Latin varius, 
probably comes from varus a speck or 
speckle, because this is the best emblem 
of vuriety, DIVERSITY, in Latin 
diversttas, comes from dtrerto, com- 
pounded of dz and verfo, and signifies 
to turn asunder. MEDLEY comes 
from the word meddle, which is but a 
change from mingle, mtx, 

Difference and variety seem to lie in 
the things themselves; diversity and 
m are created either by accident 
or design: a difference may lie in two 
objects only; a variety cannot exist 
without an assemblage: a deference is 
discovered by means of a comparison 
which the mind forms of objects to pre- 
vent confusion ; variety strikes on the 
mind, and pleases the imagination with 
many agreeable im ; It ig opposed 
to dull uniformity: the acute observer 
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traces differences, however minute, in 
the objects of his research, and by this 
means is enabled to class them under 
their general or particular heads; na- 
ture affords such an infinite vartety in 
everything which exists, that if we do 
not perceive it the fault is in ourselves. 

Where the faith of the holy Church is one, ao 


differcace between custums of the Church doth no 
harm. Hooxxr, 


Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 
the sartety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
Appison, 
Diverstty arises from an assemblage 
of objects naturally contrasted ; a med- 
ley is produced by an assemblage of 
objects so ill suited as to produce a 
ludicrous effect. Derersity exists in 
the tastes or opinions of men ; a medi 
is produced by tho concurrence of suc 
tastes or opinions as can in no wise 
coalesce, K diversity of sounds heard 
at a suitable distance in tho stillness of 
the evening will have an agreable 
effect on the ear; a medley of noises, 
whether heard near or at a distance, 
must always be harsh and offensive. 
The goodnesa of the Supreme Being is no less soon 


in the diversify, than iy the multitude of living crea- 
tures, Apps. 


What unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
must such a medley of intemperance produce in the 
body | ADDISON. 


DIFFERENCE, DISTINCTION. 


DIFFERENCE (v. Difference) lies 
in the thing; DISTINCTION is the 
act of the person: the former is, there- 
fore, tothe latter as the cause to the 
effect ; the distinction rests on the di/- 
Jerence: thowe are equally bad loyi- 
cians who make a distinction without 
a difference or who make no distinc- 
tion where there is a difference. 

The will of the many and their interest must very 


ofien differ, and g eat willbe the diference when 
they make an evil choice. Bunun. 


I teust no real ground of distinction can be made 
between civil und criminal cases, Strate THtate 


Sometimes distinction is put for the 
ground of distinction, which btings it 
nearer in sense to difference, in which 
case the former is a species of the latter : 
a difference is either externgl or in- 
ternal ; a distinction is alwaysgxternal : 
the former lies in the thing,,the latter 
is designedly made: we havgdifferences 
in character, and distinctions in dress ; 
the difference between pro 
practice, though very 
often lost sight of by the 
Christianity ; in the sight, pf God, there 
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is no rank or distinction that will screen 
a man from the consequences of unre- 
pented sins, 

1 son of T cease! be wise, and see 

How vast t rence of the gois and thee. Porr. 


When [ was got iato this way of thinking, I pre- 
nently grew coucelted of the ment, and was just 
preparing to write a letter of advice to a member of 
sacllaiments for opening the freedom of our towns 
and trades, for taking away all manner of distino- 
tions between the natives and foreigners. Srzsvx. 


DIFFERENCE, DISPUTE, ALTERCA- 


TION, QUARREL. 


DIFFERENCE, v. To differ. DI8- 
PUTE, v. To argue. ALTERCA- 
TION, in Latin altercatio and alterco, 
from alterum and cor another mind, 
significs the expressing another opinion. 
QUARREL, in French gees from 
the Latin queror to complain, signifies 
having a complaint against another. 

All these terms are here taken in the 
goneral sense of a difference on some 

rsonnl question ; the term difference 
is here as general and indefinite as in 
tho former case (v. To differ, vary): 2 
difference, os distinguished from the 
others, is generally of a less serious and 
personal kind; a déspufe consists not 
ony of angry words, but much ill blood 
and unkind offices; an altercation is a 
wordy drspute, in which difference of 
opinion is drawn out into a multitude of 
words on all sides; quarrel is the most 
serious of all differences, which leads to 
every species of violence; a difference 
may sometimes arise from a misunder- 
standing, which may be easily rectified ; 
differences seldom grow to desputes but 
by the fault of both parties ; altercattons 
arise mostly from pertinacious adhe- 
rence to, and obstinate defence of, one's 
opinions ; quarrels mostly spring from 
injuries real or supposed: adtfferences 
subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity; they may be carried 
on in a direct or indirect manner; dis- 
putes and altercations are mostly con- 
ducted in a direct manner between in- 
dividuals ; quarrels may arise betwixt 
nations or individuals, and be carried 
on by acts of offence directly or in- 
directly. 

Oaght leaser differences altogether to divide and 


estrange those from one another whom such ancient 
aud sacred bands unite? Brain. 


1 have often been pleased to hear disputes on the 
Exchange adjusted between ap inhabitant of Japan 
aod an alderman of London, Appison, 


In the Hoase of Peers the bill passes throazh the’ 
same fms as in the other house, and if rejected nu 
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more nolice is tanen, bat it passes sub sileatio to 
preveat unbecoming sHercation BLacxs ron. 
Unvex'd with rels, uodistarb'd with noise, 


his real 
The country king his peaceful a ir a 


DIFFERENT, DISTINCT, SEPARATE. 


DIFFERENT, wv. To differ, vary. 
DISTINCT, in Latin dielinctus, per- 
ticiple of dist (v. To abstract, 
sepurate). SEPARATE, o. To ab-, 
stract. 

Difference is opposed to similitude ; 
there is no difference between objects 
absolutely alike : distinctness is opposed 
to identity ; there can be no distinction 
where there is only one and the same 
being: separation is opposed to unity ; 
there can be no separation between ob- 
jects that coalesce or adhere: things 
may be different and not distinct, or 
distinct and not different. different is 
suid altogether of the internal proper- 
ties of things ; distinct is said of things 
as objects of vision, or as they appear 
either to the eye or the mind: when 
two or more things are seen only as one, 
they may be different, but they are not 
distinct; but whatever is seen as two 
or more things, cach complete in itself, 
is distinct, although it may not be dt/- 
Jerent: two roads are said to be adt/- 
Jerent which run in different directions, 
but they may not be distinct when seen 
ona meh on the other hand, two roads 
are said to be distinct when they are 
observed as two roads to run in the same 
direction, but they need not in any par- 
ticular to be different : two stara of dt/- 
Jerené magnitudes may, in certain direc- 
tions, appear as one, in which case they 
are different, but not distinct; two 
books on the same subject, and by the 
same author, but not written in con- 
tinuation of each other, are distinct 
books, but not diferent. 

Different minds 
Incline to dif reat objects. AxxnsiDR. 
What miracle thas dazzles with surprise? 
Distinct in rows the radiant columus rise. Porx. 

What is separate must in its nature 
be generally distinct ; but everything 
is not separate which is distinct : when 
houses are separate they are obviously 
distinct; bul they may frequently be 
distinct when they are not positively 
separated: the distinct is marked out 
by some external sign, which deter- 
mines its beginning and its end; the 
separate is that which is set apart, and 
to be seen by itself distinct is a term 
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used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects ; the separale only 
in regard to their proximity to or dis- 
tance from each other: we speak of 
having a distinct household, but of 
living in separate apartments; of di- 
viding one's subject into distinct heads, 
or of making things into separute par- 
cels: the body and soul are different, 
inasmuch as they have different pro- 
perties; they are distenct, inasmuch as 
they have marks by which they may be 
distinguished, and at death they will 
be sepurate. 


No hostile arms approach your happy grows, 
Far dreat w my fate. Davoren, 


lis sep'rate troops let every leader call, 

Rach streagthen each, and all encourage ill; 

What chief or scldier of the nam'ruus bau, 

Or bravely fights or ill obeys command, 

When thus distinct they war, suon shall be kaowa, 
Porn, 


DIFFERENT, SEVERAL, DIVERS, 
SUNDRY, VARIOUS. 


AL these terms are employed to 
mark a number (wv. To differ, vury) ; 
but DIFFERENT is the most inde- 
finite of all these terins, as its oflico is 
rather to define the quality than the 
number, and is equally applicable to 
few and many; it is opposed to singu- 
larity, but the other terms are cin- 
Heke positively to express many. SE- 
ERAL, from to sever, signifies split 
or made into many; they may be either 
different or alike: there may be severul 
different things, or severad things alike ; 
but we need not say severud divers 
things, forthe word divers signifies pro- 
perly many diferent. SUNDRY, from 
asunder or apart, signifies many things 
scattered or at a distance, whether as it 
regards time or space. VARIOUS ex- 
presses not only a greater number, but 
a greater diversity than all the rest. 
The same thing often affects «i/- 
Jerent persons di ferently san individual 
inay be affected several times in the 
same way; or particular persons may 
be affected at sundry times and in divers 
manners; the ways in which men are 
affected are so vartous as not to admit 
of enumeration: it is not so much to 
understand dtfferent languages as to 
understand several different languages ; 
drvers modes have been suggested and 
tried for the good education of youth, 
but most of too theoretical a nature to 
admit of being reduced successfully to 
practice; an incorrect writer omits 
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sundry articles that belong to a state- 
ment; we need not wonder at the 
misery which is introduced into families 
by extravagance and luxury, when we 
notice the infinitely various allurements 
for spending money which are held out 
to the young and the thoughtless. 

It is astonishing to consider the diferent deyrecs 
of care that descend from the parent to the yunug, 


so far as is absulutely necessary fur the leaving # 


posterity. Avpton, 


The bishop has sereraé courts under him, and may 
Visit at pleasure every part of his divcese. 
Bracksrons, 


Tn the frame and constitution ofthe ecclesbasticul 
polity, there are divers ranks and degreoa, 
BLACKsTone. 


Fat olives of .wadry sorts appear, 
Of susd:y shapes their unctuous berries bear. 
Davprn, 


An laud is Improved by sowing It with eartous 
revs no ia the mind by exercising it with dejercut 
shuddics. Mekumota's Latisas os Puiny. 


DIFFERENT, UNLIKE. 
DIFFERENT is positive, UNLIKE 


is negative: we look at what is d/- 
ferent, and draw a au aula but 
that which is uwadtke needs no compa- 
rison: a thing is said to be different 
from every other thing, or cee/tke to any 
thing seen before; which latter mode 
of expression obviously conveys Jess to 
the mind than the former, 

How different is the view of pust life in the man 
whoo grown old in knowledge aud wisdom from 


that of him who has grown old in iguurauce and folly, 
Appiaon, 


How far unvihe those chiefs of race diving, 
How vast the dif reuce of their deeds and mins. 
Porn. 


DIFFICULTIES, EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES, 


THese terms are all applicable to a 
person's concerns in life; but DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate to the difficulty (v. 
Difficulty) of conducting a business ; 
EMBARRASSMENT S relate to the 
confusion attending a state of debt; and 
TROUBLE to the pain which is the 
natural consequence of not fulfilling 
engagements or answering demands. 
Of the three, the term difficulties ex- 
presses the least, and that of troubles 
the most. A young man on his en- 
trance into the world will unavoidably 
experience aificulties, if not provided 
with ample means in the outset. But 
let his means be ever so ample, if he 
have not prudence and talents fitted for 
business, he will hardly keep himself 

x 
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free from embarrassments, which are 
the greatest troubles that can arise to 
disturb the peace of a man's mind. 


Young Cunningham was recalled to Dublin, where 


he continued for four or Ave years, of course ex- 
pericneed all the dificalties that attend distressed 
situations. JouNeonm. 


Few men would have had resolption to write books 


with such embuarsassments (as Milton laboured 
ander). Jouneon. 


Virgil's sichiiuess, studies, and the troubles he met 


with, turned his hair gray before the usual time. 
WaALsH, 


DIFFICULTY, OBSTACLE, IMPEDI- 
MENT. 


DIFFICULTY, in Latin dtficultas 
and difictits, compounded of the priva- 
tive dts and facilts easy, from facto to 
do, signifies not easy to be done. OB- 
STACLE, in Latin obstaculum from 
obsto to stand in the way, signifies the 
thing that stands in the way between a 

erson and the object he has in view. 
MPEDIMENT, in Latin tmpedimen- 
tum from tmpedio compounded of tn 
and peddes, signifies something that en- 
tangles the fect. 

Il these terms include in their sig- 
Nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men: the 
dificulty lies most in the nature and 
circumstances of the thing itself; the 
obstacle and tmpediment consist of that 
which is external or foreign: a deficul'y 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainmont of any end; an tmpediment 
interrupts the progress, and prevents 
the execution of one’s wishes: a diffi- 
culty embarrasses, it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; an od- 
stucle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in the way, and intervenes between us 
and our object ; an tmpedtment shackles 
an puts a stop to our proceedings: we 
speak of encountering a difficulty, sur- 
mounting an obstacle, and removing an 
tmpedsment : the disposition of the mind 
often occasions more dificulties in ne- 

tiations than the subjects themselves; 
the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
pep obstacle which Philip of Mace- 

on experienced in his political career ; 
ignorance of the language is the 
greatest tmpediment which a foreigner 
experiences in the pursuit of any object 
out of his own country. 


Truth has leas of trouble and difically, of entam 
glement and perplexity, of danger and eae in it, 
ILLOTSON, 


DIGRESS. — 


One obstacle must have stacd not « little fm the 
way of that preferment after which Young seems to 
have panted. Though he took orders, be never en 
tirely shook off politics. Crorr. 


The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persous, isthe great impediment of iWography 
Onn SON 


DIFFUSE, PROLIX. 


Born mark defects of style opposec 
to brevity. DIFFUSE, in Latin a#/- 
JSusus participle of diffundo to pour out 
or spread wide, marks the quality of 
being extended in space. PROLIX, 
in French proltxe, changed from pro- 
lazua, signifies let loose in a wide 


space. 
The diffuse is properly opposed to the 
recise; the proiiz to the concise or 
aconic. A diffuse writer is fond of am- 
plification, he abounds in epithets, 
tropes, figures, and illustrations; the 
proltx writer is fond of circumlocution, 
minute details, and trifling particulars, 
a onan is a fault only in degree 
and according to circumstances; pro 
firity is a positive fault at all times. 
The former leads to the use of words 
unnecessarily ; the latter to the use of 
phrases, as well as words, that are alto- 
gether useless: the diffuse style has too 
much of repetition; the prolixr style 
abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imayina- 
tion; prodtrity from the want of ima- 
gination ; on the other hand, the former 
may be coupled with great superficiality, 
and the latter with great solidity. 
Modern writers have fallen into the 
error of diffuseness. Lord Clarendon 
and ea English writers preceding 
him are chargeable with prodirtiy. 

Few authors are more clear and perspicuous on 
the whole than Archbishop Tillotson aud Sir Wil- 


liam Temple, yet neither of them are remarkable for 
precision; they are loose and diffuse. Bair. 


T look upon a tedious talker, or what is geaerall 
known by the name of a story teller, to be muc 
more insufferable than a prodir writer. Srex.x. 


TO DIGRESS, DEVIATE. 


Botu in the original and the accepted 
sense, these words express going out of 
the ordinary course ; but DIGRESS is 
used only in particular, and DEVIATE 
in general cases. We digress only in 
a narrative, whether written or spoken ; 
we deviate in actions as well as in words, 
in our conduct as well as in writings, 
Ingress is mostly taken in a good or 
indifferent sense; deviate in an indif 
ferent or bad sense. Although frequent 
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digressions are faulty, yet occasionally 
itis necessary to digress for the pur- 

of ex lahat: every dertation 
is bad, which is not sanctioned by the 
necessity of circumstances. 


The digressions in the Tale of a Tub, relating to 
Wotton and Bentley, must be coufessed to discover 
want of knowledge or want ofintegrity,  Jonnson. 


A resolution was taken (oy the authors of the 
Spectator) of courting general approbation by ge- 
nera] topies; to this practice they adhered with few 
deviations. JONNSON, 


TO DILATE, EXPAND. 


DILATE, in Latin dzlato from de 
apart and /afus wide, that is, to muke 
very wide. EXPAND, in Latin ec- 
pando compounded of ex and pando 
to spread, from the Greek ganmw to 
appear or show, signifying to set forth 
or lay open tu view. by spreading out. 

The idea of drawing any thing out so 
as to occupy a greater space is common 
to these terms in opposition tu contract- 
ing. A bladder didates on the admission 
of air, or the heart delates with joy ; 
knowledge erpands the mind, or a 
person’s views expand with circum- 
stances. 

The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
Aud her wide wish benevolence dilute. Tomson, 


The poet (Thomson) leads us througn the pe 
ances of things as they are successively varied by the 
Vicissitudes of the year, aud imparts to us sv much 
of his own enthusiasm thatour thoughts erpand with 
his imagery. JOR NOM. 


DILIGENT, EXPEDITIOUS, PROMPT. 


ALL thege terms mark the quality of 
eee in a commendable deyree. 

ILIGENT from diligo to love (wv. 
Active, diligent) marks the interest one 
takes in doing something; he is dtde- 
gert who loses no time, who keeps 
close to the work from inclination. 
EXPEDITIOUS, from the Latin ez- 
eld to dispatch, marks the desire one 

as to complete the thing begun. He 
who is expeditious applies himself to 
no other thing that offers; he finishes 
every thing in its turn. PROMPT, 
from the Latin promo to draw out or 
make ready, marks one’s desire to get 
ready; he is prompt who sets about a 
thing without delay, so as to make it 
ready. Idleness, dilatoriness, and slow- 
ness, are the three defects opposed to 
these three qualities. The diligent man 
goes to his work willingly, and applies to 
it assiduously ; the expeditious man geta 
it finished quickly; the prompt man 
seta about it readily, and gets it finished 
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immediately. It is to be 
diligent in the concerns which belong 
to us, to be expeditious in any business 
that requires to be terminated, to be 
prompf in the execution of orders that 
are given to us. 

We must be diligent in our particular calling and 


charye, in that province and station which has 
appointed ua, whatever it be. “Tittoreon, 


The regent assemblod an army with his usual 
exspeditivn, and marched to Glasgow, Rogerson, 


To him she hasted, in her face excuse 
tame prologue, and apology too prompt, 
Which, with bland words at will, she thus adidreea'd, 
Miron, 


TO DIRECT, REGULATE, DISPOSE. 


Wr DIRECT for the instruction of 
individuals. We REGULATE for the 
good order or convenience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes au- 
thority ; to regulate is general, it sup- 
poses superior information. An officer 
directs the movements of his men in 
military operations; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates the 
whole concerns of an entertainment: 
the director is often a man in power; 
the regulator is always the man of 
business; tho latter is frequently em- 
ployed to act under the former. 

Canst thou, with all a monarch's cares opprest, + 
Oh Atreus’ son! canat thou indulge thy ruwt ? 


EU dts a chief, who mighty uations guides, 


Directs in council, and in war presides. Porn. 


Ev'n goddesses are women, andl no wife 


Flas pow'r tu reyudate her husband's lif. Davoren. 


To dtrect is always used with regard 
to others ; to regulate, frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One persun directs 
another according, to his better judye- 
ment; he regudates his own conduct by 
principles or circumstances. 

Strange disorders are bred in the minds of those 
meu whose passions are nut regulated by reasun. 
Auprson, 

But sometimes the word direct is 
taken in the sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is then distinguished 
from regulate, which signifles tu deter- 
mine the measure and other circutn- 
stances. 

It isthe business of religion and philosophy not s0 
much to extinguish our passions, as to reg und 


direct them to valuable, well-chosen ol)jects, 
Appinom. 


To DISPOSE, from dtspono or dis 
apart and pono to place, signifying to 
put apart for a particular purpose, 
supposes superior power like direct, and 
superior wiedom like regulaté ; whence 
the term has been applied to the Al- 

x 2 : 
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mighty, who is styled the Supreme 
in or of events, and by the poets to 
the heathen deities. 

we teins Goo to cee aad aeeonl tee 
Daroen. 


DIRECTION, ADDRESS, SUPER- 
SCRIPTION. 


DIRECTION (v. To direct) marks 
that which directs. ADDRESS (v. 7o 
address) is that which addresses. SU- 
PERSCRIPTION, from super and 
ecribo, signifies that which is written 
over. 

Although these terms may be used 
romiscuously fur each other, yet they 
ave a peculiarity of signification by 

which their proper use is defined: a 
direction may serve to direct to places 
as well as to persons: an udidrese is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person: a sen tbo has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction may bo written or verbal ; 
an address in this sonse is always 
written ; a superscripiton must not only 
be written but either on or over some 
other thing: a direction is given to 
such as go in search of persons and 
places, it ought to be clear and parti- 
cular: an address is put either on a 
card, and a letter, or ina book; it ought 
to be suitable to the station and situation 
of the person addressed : 0 superscrip- 
tion is placed at the head of other 
writings or over tombs and pillars: it 
ought to be appropriate. 

There could not bo a greater chance than that 
which brought to light the powder treason, when 
Providenes, as itwere, snatched a king and kingdom 


aut of the very Jawa ofdeath uly by the mistake of 
a word in the direction of a lutier. Sour, 


We think you may be able to polut out to him the 
evil of sucoceding; if it be solicitations, you will tell 
him where to address it. Loko CHksTEAFIELD, 


Deoelt and hypocrisy carry in them more of tho 
exproas ee and seperscription of tho devil than 
any bodily sine whatsoever. Sour. 


DIRECTION, ORDER. 


DIRECTION, ve. Todirect. ORDER, 
vw. To command. : 

Dtrection contains most of instruction 
in it; order most of authority. Direc- 
trons should be followed ; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are 
unable to act for themselves: it is ne- 
cessary to order those whose business it 
is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must be 


DIRECTLY. 


clear, esl fag and precise; orders to 
tradespeople may be particular or ge- 
neral, Directions extend to the moral 
conduct of others, as well as the ordinary 
concerns of life; orders are confined to 
the personal convenience of the indi- 
vidual. A parent directs a child as to 
his behaviour in company, or as to his 
conduct when he enters life; a teacher 
directs his pupil in the choice of books, 
or in the distribution of his studies: the 
master gives orders to his attendants 
to be in waiting for him at a certain 
hour; or he gives orders to his trades- 
men to provide what is necessary. 

Then mect me forthwith at the notary's, 


Give him directiun for this merry buad, 
SHAKSPEARE, 


To execute laws is a royal office: to execute orders 
is not to be a king. Buren. 


DIRECTLY, IMMEDIATELY, IN- 
STANTLY, INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


DIRECTLY signifies in a dtrec? or 
straight manner. IMMEDIATELY 
signifies without any medium or inter- 
vention. INSTANTLY and IN- 
STANTANEOUSLY, from tustant?, 
signifies in an instant. 

Dtrectly is most applicable to the ac- 
tions of men; zmmediately and instantly 
to either actions or events. Directly 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionally delay the commencement 
of any work: tmunediately in general 
refers to the space of time that inter- 
venes. A diligent person yoes dtrertiy 
to his work; he suffers nothing to draw 
him aside: good news 1s tmmediately 
spread abroad upon its arrival; nothing 
intervenes to retard it. Jaunedtatelh 
and trstantly, ov instantaneously, both 
mark a quick succession of events, but 
the latter in a much stronger degree 
than the former. Inmimedtately is ne- 
yutive ; it expresses simply that nothing 
intervenes ; tustant/y is positive, sig- 
nifying the very existing moment in 
which the thing due les A person 
who is of a willing disposition goes or 
runs tmmedtately to the assistance of 
another; but the ardor of affection im- 
pels him to fly enstantly to his relief, as 

e sees the danger. A surgeon does not 
proceed directly to dress a wound: he 
first examines it in order to ascertain 
its nature: men of lively minds tmme- 
diately see the source of their own 
errors: people of delicate feelings are 
instantly alive to the slightest breach 


DISADVANTAGE. 


ofdecurum. A course of proocceding is 
direct the consequences are tmmediaie, 
and the effects instuntuneous. 

Besides those things which directly suggest the 
idea of danger, and those which produce a similar 
effect from a mechauical cause, | knuw of vothing 


sublime which is not some modificatiun of power, 
Burger. 


Admiration isa short-lived jon, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with the object. 
ADowlsun. 


A painter must have an action, not successive, but 
wafantaneous; for the time of a picture is a single 
moment. JOH NSN, 


DISADVANTAGE, INJURY, HURT, 
DETRIMENT, PREJUDICE. 


DISADVANTAGE implies the ab- 
sence of an adruntage (v. Advantage). 
INJURY, in Latin tyurta from sus, 
properly signifies what is contrary to 
right or justice, but extends in its 
sense tu every loss or deficiency which 
is occasioned. HURT signifies in the 
northern languayes beaten or wounded. 
DETRIMENT, in Latin detrtmentum 
from detritum and deterrere to wear 
away, signifies the effect of being worn 
out, PREJUDICE, in the improper 
sense of the word (v. Btus), implies the 
ill which is supposed to result from pre- 
judice. 

Disadvantage is rather the absence 
of a good ; tnjury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently bea 
discdvantage to a person by retarding 
his advancement; the ill word of an- 
other may be an tnjury by depriving him 
of friend. Disadvantage, therefore, 
is apphed to such things as are of an 
adventitious nature: the tayury to that 
which is of essential importance. 

Even the greatest actions of a celebrated person 
labo: under this disidtantaje. that however purpris- 


ing andeatruordinary they may be, they are nu more 
thav what are expected frum hism., Apbison, 


The places were acquired by just title of victury, 
ted thercfure in keeping of thei uo tyury was 
offered, SexN~eu. 


Hurt, detriment, and prejudice, are 
all species of inygurtes. dnjury, in pe- 
neral, implies whatever ill befulls an ob- 
ject by the external action of other ob- 
jects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral evil, to persons or to 
things; Aurt is that species of injury 
which is produced by more direct vio- 
lence; too close an application to study 
is tnjurious to the health; reading by 
an improper light is Aurtful to the 
eyes: suin a moral sense, the light read- 
ing whieh a circulating library supplies 
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is often sngurtous to the morals of young 
people ; all violent affections are Aurt- 
ful to the mind. 

Our repentance is nut real, because we have pot 
done what we can w undo our faults, or at least to 
hinder the injurious consequences of them from pro- 
eveding. TILLoTeoN, 


The oumber of those who by abstracted thoughts 
becume useless is ineonsiderable, iu respect of 
who are Aur(fal to mankind by an active and restices 
dispusition. Baat.ett, 


The detriment and prejudice are spe- 
cics of tnjury which affect only the out- 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing; the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
of a merchant's credit is highly deért- 
mental to his interests: whatever is pre- 
judtctal to the character of a man should 
not be made the subject of indiscri- 
minate conversation. 


In many instances we clearly perceive that more 
or less knowledge dispensed to mau would have 
proved detrimental to his state. Buarm, 


That the heathens have spoken things to the same 


senae of this snying of our Saviour te ge far from 


being any prejudice to this suying, that it isn great 
commendation of it. TiLtoreon, 


DISALPFECTION, DISLOYALTY. 


DISAFFECTION is general: DIS- 
LOYALTY is particular; it is a spe- 
cies of disaffection. Men are disuf- 
Jected to the government; disloyal to 
their prince. Disaffection may be said 
with regard to any furm of government ; 
disloyalty only with regard tv mos 
narchy, Although both terius are com- 
monly employed in a bad sen-e, yet the 
furmer does not always convey the un- 
favourable meaning which is attached 
tu the latter. A man may have reasuns 
to think himself justified in disaf-cteon ; 
but he will never attempt to offer any- 
thing in justification of dtsloyally. A 
usurped government will have many 
disaffected subjects with whorn it must 
deal leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyal subjects, upon whom he must 
exercise the rigor of the Jaw. Many 
were dtsaffected to the usurpation of 
Oliver Cromwell, because they would 
not be disdoyul to their king. 

Yet, I protest, it is no salt desire 
Of seving couutries shifting fr a religion ; 
Nor any disc fcctiun to the state 
Where I was bred, and unto which I owe 


My dearest pluts, hath brought me ont. 
Ban Jonson, 


Milton being cleared from the effects of his dis 
loyalty, had ing required frum him tut the 


common duty of living iu quiet, Jonnson 


DIRECTION. 
who is styled the Supreme 
er of events, and by the poets to 
the heathen deities. 


Endure and conquer, Jove will soon dispose 
DO EvEe Loh oe tom ned peeerel were 
AIDEN, 


808 
mighty, 


DIRECTION, ADDRESS, SUPER- 
SCRIPTION. 


DIRECTION (v. To direct) marks 
that which directs. ADDRESS (v. To 
address) is that which addresses. SU- 
PERSCRIPTION, from super and 
scribo, signifies that which is written 
over. 

Although these terms may be used 
romiscuously for each other, yet they 
ave a peculiarity of signification by 

which their proper use is defined: a 
@trection may serve to direct to placcs 
as well as to persons: an address is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person: a su rere has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction may be written or verbal ; 
an address in this sense is always 
written ; a superscripiton must not only 
be writton but either on or over some 
other thing: a dtrection is given to 
such as gu in search of persons and 
places, it ought to be clear and parti- 
cular: an address is put either on a 
card, and a letter, or ina book; it ought 
to be suitable to the station and situation 
of the person addressed: a superscrip- 
tion ia placed at tho head of other 
writings or over tombs and pillars: it 
ought to be appropriate. 

There could not be a greater chance than that 
whieh brought to light the powder trenson, when 
Providoncy, aa itwere, anatched a king and Kingdom 


out of the very jaws of death only by the mistake of 
a word in the direction of a letter. Sourn, 


We think you may be able to poiat out to him the 
evil of succeeding; if it be solicitations, you will tll 
him where to address it. foro CaxsTerrin.n, 


Deeelt and hypocrisy carry in them more of the 
express image aud swperscription of tho devil than 
any bodily sins whatsoever. Sourn, 


DIRECTION, ORDER. 


DIRECTION, v. Todirect. ORDER, 
vw. To command. 7 

Direction contains most of instruction 
in it; order most of authority. Drrec- 
trons should be followed ; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are 
unable to act for themselves: it is ne- 
cessary to order those whose business it 
is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must be 


DIRECTLY. | 


clear, simple, and precise; orders to 
tradespeople may be particular or ge- 
neral. Directions extend to the moral 
conduct of others, as well as the ordinary 
concerns of life; orders are confined to 
the personal convenience of the indi- 
vidual. A parent directs a child as to 
his behaviour in company, or as to his 
conduct when he enters life; a teacher 
directs his pupil in the choice of books, 
or in the distribution of his studies: the 
master gives orders to his attendants 
to be in waiting for him at a certain 
hour; or he gives orders to his trades- 
men to provide what is necessary. 

Then meet me forthwith at the notary's, 


Give him directa for this merry bond. 
SBAKSPEARES 


To execute laws is a royal office: to execute urdera 
is uot to be a king. Hurxe. 


DIRECTLY, IMMEDIATELY, IN-— 
STANTLY, INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


DIRECTLY signifies in a direct or 
straight manner. IMMEDIATELY 
signifies without any medium or inter- 
vention, INSTANTLY and }N- 
STANTANEOUSLY, from tustant, 
signifies in an instant. 

Directly is most applicable to the ac- 
tions of men; tmumedialely and instuntly 
to either actions or events. Ltrectly 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionally delay the commencement 
of any work: tmmediately in general 
refers to the space of time that inter- 
venes. A diligent person voes dtrertry 
to his work; he suffers nothing to draw 
him aside: good news 1s tmmediately 
spread abroad upon its arrival; nothing 
intervenes to retard it.  /mmediately 
and instantly, or trstauntancously, both 
mark a quick succession of events, but 
the latter in a much stronger degree 
than the former. /mmedtately is ne- 
yative ; it expresses simply that nothing 
intervenes ; tnstuntly is positive, sig- 
nifying the very existing moment in 
which the thing age (nase A person 
who is of a willing disposition goes or 
runs tmmedtately to the assistance of 
another; but the ardor of affection im- 
‘ts him to fly tnstantly to his relief, as 

e sees the danger. A surgeon does not 
ene direcily to dress a wound: he 

rst examines it in order to ascertain 
its nature: men of lively minds tmme- 
diately see the source of their own 
errors: people of delicate feelings are 
tnsianily alive to the slightest breach 


DISADVANTAGE. 


ofdecuram. A course of proceeding is 
direct the consequences are tmmediate, 
and the effects tnstuntuneous. 

Besides those things which directly suggest the 
idea of , and thoes which prouuce a similar 
effect from a mechanical cause, I know of nothing 


sublime which is not some modificatiun of power. 
Borge. 


Admiration is a short-lived sion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growiog familiar with the object. 
AnDISON. 


A painter must have an action, not successive, but 
tnstantaxeous; for the time of a picture is a single 
moment. JOHNSUN, 


DISADVANTAGE, INJURY, HURT, 
DETRIMENT, PREJUDICE. 


DISADVANTAGE implies the ab- 
sence of an udvuntage (v. Advantage). 
INJURY, in Latin tnjurza from gus, 
properly signifles what is contrary to 
right or justice, but extends in its 
sense to every loss or deficiency which 

.is occasioned. HURT signifies in the 
northern languages beaten or wounded. 
DETRIMENT, in Latin detrimentum 
from detritum ond deterrere to wear 
away, signifies the effect of being worn 
out, PREJUDICE, in the improper 
sense of the word (v. Bias), implies the 
ill which is supposed to result from pre- 
judice. 

Ihsadvantage is rather the absence 
of a goud ; tujury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently be a 
discdvantage to a person by retarding 
his advancement; the ill word of an- 
other may be anznjury by depriving him 
of Frionde. Disudvantuge, therefore, 
is applied to such things as are of an 
adventitious nature: the tmjury to that 
which is of essential importance. 

Even the greatest actions of a celvbrated | eroon 
labo: wader this disidtantaze, that however surpris- 


ing and extruordiuary they may be, they are ne more 
than what are expected fium hii, Abpinun, 


The ploces were acquired by just title of victory, 
aud therefore in keeping of them uo tejury wis 
offered, Serenrey. 

Hurt, detriment, and prejudice, are 
ull species of injurtes. Injury, in pe- 
neral, implies whatever ill befalls an ob- 
ject by the external action of other ob- 
jects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral evil, to persons or to 
things; Auré is that species of tjury 
which is produced by more direct vio- 
lence; too close an application to study 
is tnjurrous to the health; reading by 
an improper light is Aurt/ul to the 
eyes: suin a moral sense, the light read- 
tug which a circulating library supplies 
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is often tnjurtous to the morals of young 
peuple ; all violent affections are Aurt- 
Jul to the mind. 

Our repentance is nut real, because we have not 
done what we can to undo our faults, or at Joast te 


hinder the tajsrious consequences of them from 
eeseding. Tinuoreon. 


The number of those who by abstracted thoughts 
becume useless is ineonsiierablo, iu respect of 
who are Aur(fal to mankind by an active and restless 
dispusition. =~ Baatierr, 


The detriment and prejudice are spe- 
cies of injury which affect only the out- 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing; the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
of a merchant's credit is highly detrs- 
mental to his interests: whatever is pre- 
Judicial to the character of a man should 
not be made the subject of indiscri- 
minate conversation. 


Inu many instances we clearly perceive that more 
or less knowledge dispensed to man would have 
proved detrimeatal to his slate, Buaix. 


That the heathens have spoken things to the same 
sense of this saying of our Saviour in wo fier from 
being any prejudice Wo this saying, that it bs a great 
commendation of it, TinLorsun, 


DISAFFECTION, DISLOYALTY, 


DISAFFECTION is general: DIS- 
LOYALTY is particular; it is a spe- 
cies of disuffection. Men are disaf- 
Jected to the government; désloyal to 
their prince. Disaffection may be said 
with regard to any form of government ; 
disloyalty only with regard to mo- 
narchy. Although both terms are com- 
monly employed in a bad scn-e, yet the 
former dves not always convey the un- 
favourable meaning which is attached 
tu the latter. A man may have reasuns 
to think hitnself justified in canis Melee ‘ 
but he will never attempt to offer any- 
thing in justification of dtstoyally. A 
usurped government will have many 
disaffected subjects with whom it must 
deal leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyul subjects, upon whom he must 
exercise the rigor of the law. Many 
were disaffected to the usurpation of 
Oliver Cromwell, because they would 
not be disloyal to their king. 


Yet, | protest, it is no salt desire 

Of seeing couutries shifting fr a religion, 

Nor any disnffcctipn to the state 

Where I was bred, and uute which | owe 

My deasest pivts, hath brought me out. 
Baw Jomsom. 


Milton being cleared from the effects of his dis 
loyalty, hed wsothing required frum him Lut the 
common duty of living iu quiet, JonmeoM 


810 DISAVOW 


TO DISAPPEAR, VANISH. 


To DISAPPEAR signifies not to 
appear (v. Air). VANISH, in French 
évanoir, Latin evaneo or evanesco, com- 
pounded of e and weaxeo, in Greek ga:vw 
to appear, signifies to go out of sight. 

o dt comprehends no par- 
ticular sande of action; to vanish in- 
cludes in it the idea of a rapid motion. 
A thing dteuppeare cither gradually or 
suddenly ; it vanishes on a sudden: it 
di s in the ordinary course of 
things; it vantshes by an unusual effort, 
@ supernatural or a magic power. An 
object that recedes or moves away wil] 
soon disappear; in fairy tales things 
are made tu vuntsh the instant they are 
beheld. To disappear is often a tem- 
porary action; to vanish, generally con- 
veya the idea of being permanently lost 
to the sight. The stars appear and 
disappear in the firmament, lightning 
vanishes with o rapidity that is un- 
equalled. 


Rod meteors rau across th’ ethereal apace, 
Stare disappear'd and comets took their place. 
Dayoan. 


Whilst I was lamenting this endden desolation that 
had been made before mo, the whole serue Semele: 
DDISUN, 


TO DISAPPROVE, DISLIKE. 


To DISAPPROVE is not to ap rove, 
or to think not good. To DISLIKE is 
not to like, or to find unlike or unsuit- 
able to one's wishes. 

haa ai is an act of the judge- 
ment; dislike is an act of the will or the 
affection. To approve or disapprove is 
peculiarly the part of a superior, or one 
who determines the conduct of others ; 
to disitke is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgement to disapprove where we need 
only disltke; it is a perversion of the 
judgement to disapprove, because we 
dislike. 


The poom (Sameon Agonistes) has a beginning 
and an end, which Aristotle himself could not have 
disapproved, but it must be allowed to want . middle. 

OHNSON, 


The man of will bear with many whose opi- 
nlons or prac he dislikes, witbout an open and 
violent rupture. Brain, 


TO DISAVOW, DENY, DISOWN. 


To DISAVOW, from die and uvow 
(v. To acknowledge), is to avow that a 
thing is not: DENY (e. To deny) is to 
assert that a thing is not: DISOWN, 
from dte and oten, is to assert that a 
person or thing is not one’s own, or docs 


tection of 


DISBELIEF. 


not belong to one. A disavowal is 4 
general declaration ; a denial is a par- 
ticular assertion; the former is made 
voluntarily and unasked for, the latter 
is always in direct answer to a charge: 
we disavow in matters of general in- 
terest where truth only is concerned ; 
we deny in matters of personal in- 
terest where the character or feelings 
are implicated. What is drsavotwed is 
enerally in support of truth; what is 
ented may often be in direct violation 
of truth: an honest mind will always 
disavow whatever has been erroneously 
attributed to it; a timid pérson some- 
times dentes what he knows to be true 
from a fear of the consequences. 


Dr. Solander dissvows some of those narrations 
Cin Hawkesworth's voyages),or at least declares them 
to be grossly misrepresented. BRATris. 


The king now denied his knowledge of the con- 
Spiracy against Kizzio, by public proclamations. 
Rosertson, - 


Deny is said of things that concern 
others as well as ourselves ; disown only ° 
of things in which one is personally 
concerned or supposed to be so. Dental 
is employed for events or indifferent 
matters; disowning extends to what- 
ever one can own or possess: a person 
denies that there is any truth in the 
assertion of another; he disowns all 
participation in any affair. Our vera- 
city or Judgment is often the only 
thing implicated in the dental: our 
guilt or innocence, honor or dishonor 
are implicated in what we disown. 


If, like Zeno, any shall walk about, and yet deny 
there is any motion iu nature, surely that man was 
constituted for Auticyra. Browne, 


Sometimes, lest man should quite his power disown, 
He makes that power to trembiing natiuns pale 
ENYN®. 


DISBELIEF, UNBELIEF. 


DISBELIEF properly implies the 
behteving that a thing is not, or re- 
fusing to deleve that it is. UNBE- 
LIEF expresses properly a believing 
the contrary of what one has believed 
before: disbelief is most applicable to 
the ordinary events of life; unbelief to 
serious matters of opinion: our dis- 
beltef of the idle tales which are told by 
beggars, is Justified by the frequent de- 
eir falsehood ; our Saviour 
had compassion on Thomas for his un- 
belief, and gave him such evidences of 
his identity, as dissipated every doubt. 


The atheist has not found his pust tenable, and is 
therefore retired into deism, and a disbdelies of re- 
vealed religion only, Apnian. 


The opposites to faith are sabelief and credulity, 
Tit.vren 


DISCERNMENT. 


DISCERNMENT, PENETRATION, DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT. 


DISCERNMENT expresses the 
wer of discerning (v. To h egain 4 
ENETRATION denotes the act or 
wer of penetrating, from peneirate, in 
tin penetratus, participle of penetro 

and penttus within, signifying to see 
into the interior, DISCRIMINA- 
TION denotes the act or power of dis- 
criminating, from discriminate, in Latin 
discriminatus, participle of dtscrimtno, 
to make a difference. JUDGMENT 
denotes the power of judging, from 
judge, in Latin judtco, compounded of 
jus and dico, signifying to pronounce 
right. 

"The three first of these terms do not 
express different powers, but different 
mades of the same power: namely, the 
power of seeing intellectually, or ex- 
erting the intellectual sight. Discern- 
ment is not so powerful a mode of intel- 
lectual vision as penetration; the for- 
mer is a common faculty, the latter is a 
higher degree of the same faculty ; it is 
the power of seeing quickly, and seving 
in spite of all that intercepts the sight, 
and keeps the object out of view: a man 
of common discernment discerns cha- 
racters which are not concealed by any 
particular disguise ; a man of penetra- 
tion is not to be deceived by any 
urtifice however thoroughly cloaked or 
secured, even from suspicion. Dre- 
cernment and penetration serve for the 
ciscuvery of individual things by their 
outward marks; discrimination is em- 
ployed in the discovery of differences 
between two or more objects; the for- 
mer consists of simple observation, the 
latter combines also comparison: dts- 
cerament and penetration are great aids 
towards discrimination; he who can 
discern the springs of human action, or 
penetrate the views of men, will be 
must fitted fur discriminating between 
the characters of different men. 


Though he has the gift of seeing through a ques- 
tion almost ata glance, yet he never suffered his 
discernment to anticipate another's explanativa or to- 
terrupted his argument. CuMsExRLanp. 


He is as slow to decide, as he is quick toapprehend, 
talmly and deliberately weighing every opposite 
reason that is offered, and tracing it with a must 
judicious penetrativa. 

Mecmotna’s Exrrers or Piixy. 


His observation was so quick and his feelings so 
sensitive that he could nicely discrimtaate between 
the pleasure and the politeness of his company, und 
‘he vever failed to stop before the former was ex- 

sted. Cempsutanp, 


DISCERNMENT. 811 
Although j $ derives much as- 
sistance from the three former opera- 
tions, it is a totally distinct power: 
these only discover the things that are 
acting on external objects by seeing 
them: the s é is creative ; it pro- 
duces by deduction from that which 
passes inwardly. Discernment and the 
others are speculative; they are directed 
to that which is to be known, and are 
confined to present objects, they serve 
to discover truth and falsehood, perfec- 
tions and defects, motives and pretexts : 
the judgment is practical ; it is directed 
to that which is to be done, and extends 
its views to the future; it marks the ro- 
lations and connexions of things; it 
foresees their consequences and effects. 

Of discernment, we say that it is 
clear; it serves to remove all obscu- 
rity and confusion: of penetration, we 
say that it is acute ; it picrces every veil 
which falsehood draws before truth, and 
prevents us from being deceived: of 
discrimination, we say that it is nice ; 
it renders our ideas accurate, and sorves 
to prevent us from confounding objects ; 
of judgment, we say that it is solid or 
sound ; it renders the conduct prudent, 
and prevents us from committing mis- 
takes or involving ourselves in embar- 
rassments. 

When the question is to estimute the 
real qualities of either persons or things, 
we exercise discernment ; when it is re- 
quired to lay open that which art or 
cunning has concealed, we must exer- 
cise penetration: when the question is 
to determine the proportions and dugrees 
of qualities in persons or things, we 
must use discrimination ; when called 
upon to take any step, or act any part, 
we must employ diag betes Discern- 
ment igs more or less indispensable for 
every man in private or public stations ; 
he who has the most promiscuous deal- 
ings with men, bas the greatest need of 
it: penetration is of peculiar importance 
for princes and statesmen: discrimina- 
tion is of great utility for all who have 
to determine the characters and merits 
of others: sudgment is an absolute re- 
quisite for all to whom the execution or 
management of concerns is intrusted. 


Cuol age advances venerably wise, — 
Turns on all hands ite deep discerntty eyes, Purg. 


Hie defects srose from his lively talents and ox- 
uisite penetration, he readily ived and decried 
the errors of his coadjutors, and the veroantility 
of his politieal conduct acquired Lhe nickname of the 
Weather-cuck. - Apul ruve. 


Py: 
Perhaps there is no charactey through all Shak- 
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the than Shyhek's PO Ae. 


1 leve him, [ confess, extremely ; but my affection 
does by no means pre ioe my 
simorn's Letrrens ov Pur. 


TO DISCLAIM, DISOWN. 


DISCLAIM and DISOWN are both 
personal acts respecting the individual 
who is the agent ; to disclaim is to throw 
off a claim, as to disown (v. To disavow) 
is not to admit as one’s own; as claim, 
from the Latin clumo, signifies to de- 
clare with a loud tone what we want as 
our own; so to discluim is, with an 
equally loud or positive tune, to give up 
8 clatm : this is a more positive act than 
to disown, which may be performed by 
insinuation, or by the mere abstaining 
to own. He who feels himself dis- 
‘Sine by the actions that are done by 
iis nation, or his family, will be ready 
to disclaim the very name which he 
bears in common with the offending 
party ; an absurd pride sometimes im- 
pels men to disozor their relationship to 
those who are beneath them in external 
rank and condition: an honest mind 
will dtscdatm all right lo praise which 
it feely not to belcng to itself; the fear 
of ridicule sometimes makes a man dis- 
own that which would redound tu his 
honor. 
The thing cull'd life, with eane Tecan disclaim, 
And think it oversold to purchase fame, | Daynen, 


Here Priam‘s son, Deiphobus, he found, 

He searecly knew him, striving to disown 

His blotted furm, and Ulushing to be known. 
Daypen, 


DISCORD, STRIFE. 


DISCORD derives its signification 
from the harshness produced in music 
by the clashing of two strings which do 
not suit with each other; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable collision 
produce a discord. STRIFE comes 
from the word sirtve, to denote the 
action of sirtving, that is, in an angry 
manner (ve. To contend): where there 
is strife there must be dsscurd; but 
there may be dtscurd without strife. 
discord consists most in the feeling ; 
strife consists most in the outward 
action. Déscurd evinces itself in va- 
rious ways; by looks, words, or actions : 
strife oe iteelf in words or acts of 
violence. Dtscord is fatal to the hap- 
piness of families ; strife is the greatest 
enemy to peace between neighbours 


DISCOVER. 


discord arose between the goddesses on 
the apple being thrown into the assem- 
bly; Homer commences his poem with 
the strife that took place between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Discord 
may arise from mere difference of 
opinion ; strife is in general occasioned 
by some matter of personal interest ; 
discord in the councils of a nation is the 
almost certain forerunner of its ruin; 
the common principles of politeness 
forbid strife among persons of good 


breeding. 
Geuod Heav’n! what dire effects from civil discord 
flow, Dayne. 


Let men their days in senseless strife employ, 


We iu eternal peace and constant joy. Pors 


TO DISCOVER, MANIFEST, DECLARE. 


Tue idea of making known is con- 
veyed by all these terms; but DIS- 
COVER, which signifies simply to take 
off the covering from anything, ex- 
presses less than MANIFEST (ov. Ap- 
parent), and that than DECLARE 
(». To declare): we discover by any 
mans direct or indirect; we mantfest 
by unquesiionable marks; we declare 
by express words: talents and dispo- 
sitions scorer themselves ; particular 
feelings and sentiments mantfest them- 
selves; fuects, opinions, and sentiments 
are declared: children carly dtscover a 
turn for sume particular art or science ; 
a person manifests his regard for another 
by unequivocal proofs of kindness; a 
person of an open disposition is apl to 
declare his sentiments without disguisv. 

He had several other conversations with him 
about that tine, in none of which did he discurer 


any other wish in favor uf America than for its 
aucient condition. Buaxe, 


At no time, perhaps, did the legislature manifest a 
more tender regard to that fundamental principle of 
British constitutional policy, hereditary monarchy, 
than at the time of the revolution. Buus. 


This man, with his whole squadron, came into the 
river and declared for the Parliament. ChLanexvon. 

Anjynals or unconscious agents may 
be said to discover, as things discover 
a hee ae of decay ; but persons only or 
things personified manifest or declure ; 
cruelty may be manifested by actions ; 
the works of the creation declare the 
wisdom of the Creator. 


Several brute creatures discorer in their actions 
something like a faint glimmering of reason. 


A ppisox. 
Is the ness or wisdom of the Divine Beiug 
more ifesied in this his proceedings? Avpisun. 


The vinible things of the creation deciare in every 
language of the vorld the wisdom and ness of 
HIM why made them. BERLOOK 


DISCREDIT 


DISCREDIT, DISGRACE, REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 


DISCREDIT signifies the loss of 
credit ; DISGRACE, the loss of grace, 
favor or esteem; REPROACH stands 
for the thing that deserves to be re- 

hed; and SCANDAL for the 
thing that gives scandul or offence. 
The conduct of men in their various re- 
lations with each other may give rise to 
the unfavorable sentiment which is ex- 
pressed in common by these terms. 
Things are said to reflect discredtt, or 
disgrace, or to bring reproach or scun- 
dal on the individual. These terms 
seem to rise in sense one upon the other: 
disgrace is a stronger term than ds- 
credit; reproach than disgrace; and 
scandal than reproach. 

Hiscredtt interferes with a man’s 
credit or respectability ; désgruce marks 
him out as an object of unfavorable dis- 
tinction ; reproach makes him a subject 
of reproachful conversatin; scandal 
makes hin an object of offence or eveu 
abhorrence. As regularity in hours, 
regularity in habits or modes of living, 
regularity in payments, are a credit to 
a family; so is any deviation from this 
order to its discredit: as moral recti- 
tude, kindness, charity, and benevolence, 
serve to ensure the good-will and esteem 
of men; so do instances of unfair deal- 
ing, cruelty, inhumanity, aud an un- 
feeling temper, tend to the disgruce of 
the offender: .as a life of distinguished 
Virtue or particular instanees of mora] 
excellerice may cause a man to be 
spoken of in strong terms of commen- 
dation ; so will flagrant atrocities or a 
course of immorality cause his name 
and himself to be the general subject 
of reproach: as the profession of a 
Christian with a conspstent practice ts 
the greatest ornament which a man can 
put on; so is the profession with an 
inconsistent practice the greatest de- 
furmity that can be witnessed ; it is cal- 
culated to bring a scandal on religion 
itself in the eyes of those who do not 
know and feel its intrinsic excellences. 

"Tis the duty of every Christian to be concerted 


for the reputation ur ducredit his life may bing on 
his profession. Roosus. 


I was secretiv concerned to see human nature In 
sv wuch wretchedness and disgrace, but could nut 
forbear smiling to hvrar Sir Roger advise the old 
woman to avoid all communication with the devil. 

Appison. 


There cannot be a greater reproach to agentleman 


alae tn bin ee Had ao Hae art rw. 


DISCUSS, 


20a gay and pleasant before the customary 
time of mournlog was expired, was no small matter 
of scandal. Porrsa. 


Discredit and disgrace are negative 
qualities and apply properly to the out- 
ward and adventitious circumstances of 
a person ; but reproach and scandal are 
something positive and have reapect to 
the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon him- 
self by trivial or indifferent things; but 
reproach or scandal follows only the 
Violation of some positive law moral or 
divine. 

When a man is made up wholly of the dove with- 
ont the least grain of the serpent in his composition, 
he becomes ridiculous in many circumstances of his 


life, aud vory often discredits his best actions. 
Appison. 


No name was more opprobrious (among the 
Caveks) than that of a mercenary; it being looked 
upon as a disgrace for any person of ingonuous birth 
aud education to eerve for wages. Potrxnr. 


The scandal was so great, aad the case so uuhonri 
of, that any man discharged upon a public trial 
should be again proceeded against by new evidence 
for the same offenee, that Cromwell himself thought 
hot fit to undergo the reproach of it, but waa do the 
end prevailed with to set him at liberty. 

Cragunpon, 
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The term reproach is also taken for 
the object of reproach, and scandal for 
the object of scandal. 

The cruelty of Mary's persecution equalled the 


lords of those tyrants who have been the reproach 
to human nature, Rope aren. 


Ob! badst thou died when first thon aaw’st the light, 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite; 
A better tate than vainly thus to boast, 


And fly the scandal of the Trojan host, Porg, 


TO DISCUSS, EXAMINE, 


DISCUSS, in Latin discussus par- 
ticiple of déscudzo, signifies to shake 
asunder or to separate thoroughly so as 
to see the whole composition, EX- 
AMINE, in Latin examino, comes 
from eramen the middle beam or thread 
by which the poise of the balance is held, 
because the judgment holds the balance 
in examining. ar: 

The intellectual operation e%pressed 
by these terms is applied to objacts that 
cannot be immediately discern@A or un- 
d rstood, but they vary both in gnode and 
degree. Discussion is altogetiggr carried 
on by verbal and personal cammunica 
tion ; eramination proceeds bf reading, 
reflection, and observation ; we often ex- 
amine, therefore, by discussigg, which is 


properly one mode of exrumgnation; a 
discussign is always carried/on by two 
or More persous; an exrumpation may 


be carried on by one oaly : qvlitics are a 


Sié DIsGueT. 


frequent though not always a pleasant 
subject of discussion in social meetings - 
aL apye questions cannot be too tho- 
oughly examined. 
A country fellow distinguishes himself as much in 
the church-yard as a citizen does upon the change , 
the whole parish politics being generally discussed 


in that place either after sermon or before the bell 
rings. Avpison. 


Men follow their inclinations without esamining 
whether there be wea Abel rfl which they ought to 
form for regulating their conduct. Bhar. 


TO DISENGAGE, DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 


DISENGAGE signifies to make 
free from an engagement, DISEN- 
TANGLE is to get rid of an entungle- 
ment. EXTRICATE, in Latin erért- 
catua, from ex and ¢t7tca, a hair, or noose, 
sivnifies to get as it were out of a noose, 
As to engage signifies simply to bind, 
and entangle signifies to bind in an in- 
volved manner, to disentangle is natu- 
rally applicd to matters of greater diffi- 
culty and perplexity than to disengage ; 
and os the term exéricute includes the 
idea of that which would hold fast and 
keep within a tight involvement, it is 
employed with respect to matters of the 
greatest possible embarrassment and 
intricacy: we may be disengaged from 
an oath; disentangled trom pecuniary 
difficulties; ectricated trom a perplexity : 
it is not ripht to expeet to be disenguyed 
from all the duties which attach to men 
as members of society: he who enters 
into metaphysical disquisitions must not 
expect to be soon disentungled ; when a 
zeneral has committed himselfby coming 
into tou close a contact with a very supe- 
rior force, he sometimes may be able to 
extricate himself from his awkward 
situation by his peneralship. 

In old age the vice of nature calls you to leave to 
others the bustle aud coutest of the world, aud gra- 


dually to disengage yourselves frum a burden which 
begius to exceed your strength. Bian. 


Savage seldom appeared to be melancholy but 
when some sudden misfortune had fallen upon him, 
and even then in a few momente he woukl dises- 
tangle himself from his perplexity. JoHNSUN, 


Nature felt its (nability to extricate itself from the 
Sai ne guilt: the Gospel reveals the plan 
ef Divine interpusition and aid. ‘ Bian. 


DISGUST, LOATHING, NAUSEA. 


DISGUST, from dis and 
Latin tus the taste, denotes the aver- 
sion of the taste toan object. LOATH- 
ING, v. To abhor. NAUSEA, in 


t, in 


DISHONOR. - 


Latin saueca, from the Greek vave a 
si properly denotes sea. sickness. 
jeyust is less than logthing, and 
that than nausea. When applied to 
sensible objects we are disgusted with 


dirt; we loathe the smell of food if we 


have a sickly appetite; we nauseate 
medicine: and when applied metaphori- 
cally, we are disgusted with affectation ; 
we loathe the endearments of those who 
are offensive; we nauseate all the en- 
joyments of life, after having made an 
intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity. 

An enumeration of examples to prove a position 
which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 


superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 
Jun NsON, 


Thus winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppressive o'er the world, 
Through uature shedding influence maliga, 
The seul of mau dies in him, Wwathing life. 
Tom nen, 


Th’ frresoluble vil, 
So geutle late and blandishing, in floods 
OF rancid bile o'erflows: what tumults heneo, 
What horrors r.se, were auuscuus to relate. 
AX MBTRONG. 


DISHONEST, KNAVISH. 


DISHONEST marks the contrary 
to honest: KNAVISH marks the like- 
ness to a knuve. Dishonest charac- 
terizes simply the mode of action: 
knavish characterizes the agent as well 
as the action: what is dishonest violates 
the established laws of man; what is 
knavish supposes peculiar art and de- 
signin the accomplishment, It is des- 
honest to take anything from another 
which does not belong to one’s self; it 
is knavish to get it by fraud or artifice, 
or by imposing on the confidence of 
another. We may prevent dishonest 
practices by ordinary means of security ; 
but we must not trust ourselves in the 
company of Rknavish people if we do nut 
wish to be over-reached. 

Guming is too unreasonable and dishonest for 8 


gentleman tu addict himself to it 
Lorn LytrLeton. 


Not tu peewee nature prompts is but a kaa- 
vish hypocritical way of waking a mask of oad fave. 
UPK. 


DISHONOR, DISGRACE, SHAME. 


DISHONOR signifies what does 
away honor, DISGRACE, v. To de- 
arate: SHAME signifies what pro- 

uces shame. Dishonor deprives a 
person of those outward marks of honor 
which men look for according to their 
rank and station, or it is the state of 


a 


DISHONOR. 


pemg dishonored or less thought of and 
esteemed than one wishes. Dtsgrace 
deprives a man of the favor and kind- 
ness which he has heretofore received 
from others, or it is the state of being 

usitively cast off by those who have 

fore favored him, or by whom he 
ought to be looked upon with favor. It 
is the fault of the individual that causes 
the dtsgrace. expresses more 
than disgrace ; it is occasioned by direct 
moral turpitude, or that of which one 
ought to he ashamed. The fear of dis- 
honor acts as a laudable stimulus to 
the discharge of one’s duty ; the fear of 
disgrace or shame serves to prevent the 
commission of vices or crimes. A sol- 
dier feels it a dishonor not to be placed 
at the post of danger, but be is not 
always sufficiently alive to the disgrace 
of being punished, nor is he deterred 
from his irregularities by the open 
shame to which he is sometimes put in 
the presence of his fellow-soldicrs. 

'Tis no dishonor for the brave to die. Drypen. 


1 was secretly concerned to see human nature in 
so much wretchedness and disgrace, but could not 
forbear smiling to hear Sir Koger advise the old 
woman to avoid all communications with the devil. 


ADDISON. 
Like a dull actor 
T have forgot my part, and I am out 
Eveu toa full dugrace. SHARSPEARE. 


Where the proud theatres disclose the sceng 
Which interwoven Britons seem to rai-e, 
Aud show the triumph which their shane displays, 
Drypen. 
As epithets they likewise rise in sense, 
ay‘l are distinguished by other charac- 
teristics: a dishonoruble action is that 
which violates the principles of honor ; 
a disgraceful action is that which re- 
flects disgrace; a shumefud action is 
that of whieh one ought to be fully 
ashamed: it is very dishonorable fur a 
man not to keep his word; very dis- 
graceful for a gentleman to associate 
with those who are his inferiors in 
station and education ; very shumeful 
for him to use his rank and influence 
over the lower orders only to mislead 
them from their duty. The sense of 
what is dishonorable is to the superior 
what the sense of the disgruce/ul is to 
the inferior, but the sense of what is 
shameful is independent of rank or 
station, and forms a part of that moral 
sense which is inherent in the breast 
of every rational creature. Whoever, 
therefore, cherishes in himself a lively 
sense of what is dishonorable or dits- 
graceful ia tolerably secure of never 
com uitting any thing that is shameful. 


DISLIKE. 
did dishgnorable Gnd 


He 1 
Those articles which did our state decreaac. 
Dawirt, 


ener! must sar ae their servants with gentle- 
ness, prudence, and mercy, not with upbraiding and 
disgracefel languaye. Tarnaa, 


This, all through that great prince's prido, did fall 
And came to shameyel end, : Srumern. 
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TO DISJOINT, DISMEMBER. 


DISJOINT signifies to separate at 
the joint. DISMEMBER aignifies to 
separate the members. 

he terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and application from 
the signification of the words sotné and 
member. A limb of the body may be 
disjointed if it be so put out of the eornt 
that it cannot act ; but the body itself is 
dismembered when the different limbs 
or parts are separated from each other. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 


Sighs the ead genius of the coming storm, 
And up among the louse disjvinted clills. Tuomson, 


Whero shall I find his corpse? What carth austaing 


His trunk dismembered and his cold remaius? 
Daynrw. 


So in the metaphorical sense our 
ideas are said so to be digjuinted when 
they are so thrown out of their order that 
they do not fall in with one another: 
and kingdoms are said to be dismem- 
bered where any part or parts are sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

And yet deluded man, 
A acene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, risus still resalv'd, 


With new fluah'd hopes to rua the giddy round, 
THOMSON, 


T perhaps shall prove in a future letter, with a 
pies! map of Europe before my eyo, that the 
iberty and independence of the great Christian 
commonwealth could not exist with such a dismem- 
herment, uniess it were followed, as probably enough 
it would, by the dismeanberment of every other cun- 


siderable country iu Europe. Burs. 
DISLIKE, DISPLEASURE, DISSATIS- — 
FACTION, DISTASTE, DISGUST. 
DISLIKE, v. Aversion. DIS- 
PLEASURE signifies the opposite to 
pleasure. DISSATISFACTION is 
the DIS- 


0 | cae to satisfaction. 


TASTE is the opposite to an agreeable 


taste. 
Nslike and dissaitsfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by 
persons or things: displeasure, that pro- 
duced by persons only: distuste and 
disgust, that produced by things only. 
In regard to persons, disitke is the sen- 
timent of equals and persons uncon- 
nected ; dispieasure and dissatisfaction, 
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of superiors, or such as stand in 
some particular relation to each other. 
Strangers may feel a dislike upon 
oe each other: parents or masters 
may feel displeasure or dissattafuction : 
the former sentiment is occasioned by 
supposed faults in the moral conduct of 
the child or servant; the latter by sup- 
posed defective services. I dislike a 
n for his assumption or joquacity ; 
am displeased with him for his care- 
leasness, and dissatisfied with his labour. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss: dissatisfuction is caused 
by what happens amiss or contrary 
to our expectation. Accordingly the 
word dissatisfuction is not confined 
to persons of a particular rank, but 
to the nature of the connexion which 
subsists between them. Whoever docs 
not receive what they think themselves 
entitled to from another are dissutisfied. 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment he mects with from = his 
master; and may be said, therefore, to 
express dissutiyfaction, though not dis- 
pleasure. 
The jealous man is not indeed angry If you dislike 
another; butaf you fad those faulta which are found 


fn his own character, you discover not only your dts- 
dike of another, but of himself, Apbison. 


The threatenings of conscience suggest to the sin- 
ner some deep and dark malignity coutained in guilt, 
which has drawn upon his head such high desplea- 
sere from heaven, Muar, 


In this confidential correspondence, Townshend 
and Walpole stated freely theit objections te the 
continental politics, declared their dissatijartion at 
the interference of the Hanoverians, and their con- 
tempt at their venal and interested conduct, Coxe. 


In regard to things, drslike is a casual 
feeling not arising from any specific 
cause, A dissutisfuction is connected 
with our desires and expectations: we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
one or many causes, or from no appa- 
rent cause; but we are dissatisfied with 
his performance if it fall short of what 
we were Jed to expect. In order -to 
Jessen the number of our disitkes we 
ought to endeavour not to disitke with- 
out a cause; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaction we ought to be moderate 
in our expectation. 


Murmurs rise with mix'd applause 


Tust as they favor or dislike the cause. Duyoxn. 


T do not like to see any thing destroyed; any void 
tm wuociety. 1 was the @¢ with uo disappointment 
or dissatt lon that my ob-ervation aid not pre- 
gout to me any incorrigible vice in the noblease of 
France. Bourxr. 


Dislike, distuste, and disgust, rise on 
each other in their signification. Dis- 


DISLIKE. 


tuste expresses more than disitke> apd 
disguet more than distaste. Dislike is 
a partial feeling, quickly produced and 
uickly subsiding ; distaste is a settled 
eeling gradually produced, and perma- 
nent in its duration: disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise ; momentarily or 
gradually produces but stronger than 
either of the two others. Caprice has 
a great share in our likes and disitkes :, 
distaste depends upon the changes to 
which the constitution physically and 
mentally is exposed: disgust owes its 
origin to the nature of things and their 
natural operation on the minds of men. 
A child likes and dislikes his playthings 
without any apparent cause for the 
change of sentiment: aftera long illness 
a person will frequently take a distaste 
to the food or the amusements which 
before afforded him much pleasure: 
what is indecent or filthy is a natural 
object of disgust to every person whose 
mind is not depraved. ft is good tu 
suppress unfounded désltkes ; it is diffi- 
cu.t to overcome a strung distaste ; it is 
advisable to divert our attention from 
objects calculated to create disgust. 
Dryden's distke of the Habel eae is iinputed by 


Lanny baie, and [think by Browu, to a repulse whieh 
he suffered when he sulicited ordination, JunNeun, 


Because true history, through frequent satiety aud 
similitude of things, works a distaste aud misprisiou 
in the ininds of men, pocay cheereth aud cefresieth 
the suul, chanting Uriugs rare aud Variuns. Bacon, 


Vice, for vice is necessary to be shown, ahold 
always disgust. JOH NZON, 


DISLIKE, DISINCLINATION. 


DISLIKE, v. Dislike. DISINCLI- 
NATION is the reverse of inclination 
(ve. Attachment),  Daslike applies to 
what one has or does; disinclination 
only to what one does: we dislike the 
thing we have, or dislike to do a thing ; 
but we are distnclined only to do a 
thing. They express a similar feeling 
that differs in degree. Distnelination 
is but a small degree of dssltke ; dislike 
marks something contrary; distnclina- 
tion does not amount to more than the 
absence of an inclination, None but a 
disobliging temper has a dislike to cum- 
ply with reasonable requests; but the 
most obliging disposition may have an 
occasional dtsinciination to comply with 
& particular request. 


It often happens that a buy, who coald construc a 
fable of .Esup at six ‘or seven years of age, having 
exhausted bis little stock ofatiention and diligence in 
mahing that notable acquisition, grows weary of hic 
task, cuuceives a dishke for study, and perhaps makes 
but an indifierest progress aNerwards, . Cuwrser 


DISMISS. 


To be grave toa man's mirth, or inattentive to 
his discourse, argues a disiactinaties to be enter- 
tained by him. ' Srgeusg. 


TO DISMAY, DAUNT, APPAL. 


DISMAY, in French desmayer, is 
probably changed from desmourair, 
signifying to move or pull down the 
spirit. DAUNT, changed from the 
Latin domttus, conquered, signifies to 
bring down the spirit. APPAL, com- 
pounded of the intensive ap or ad, and 
palleo to grow pale, signifies to make 
pale with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms ; 
but dismay expresses less than daunt, 
and this than appal. We are dismayed 
oy alarming circumstances; We are 
daunted by terrifying ; we are uppalled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe 
aefeat will dismay so as to lessen the 
force of resistance : the fiery glare from 
the eyes of a ferocious beast will daunt 
him who was venturing to approach : 
the sivht ofan apparition will app:/ the 
stoutest heart. 


So flies a herd of beeves, that hear, dismay, 
The jions roaring through the midnight hate 
ups. 


Jove got such herves as my sire, whose soul 

No fear could dawat, nor earth, vor hell coutrol. 
Pore. 

Now the last ruin the whole host appals; 

Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls, 

But wise Ulysses call’ Tydides forth. Pure. 


TO DISMISS, DISCHARGE, DISCARD. 


DISMISS, in Latin dismessus, par- 
ticiple of drviutto, compounded of dz aud 
mitéio, signifies to send asunder or away. 
DISCHARGE signifies to release from 
a charge. DISCARD, in Spanish 
descartur, compounded of des and 
curtar, signifies to lay curds uut or 
uside, to cast them off. 

The idea of removing to a distance is 
included in all these terms; but with 
various collateral circumstances. Dis- 
miss is the gencral term; disrharge 
and discard are modes of dismissing : 
dismiss is applicable to persons of ull 
stalions, but used more particularly for 
the higher orders: dtschurge on the 
other hand is cunfined to those in a 
subordinate station. A clerk is dis- 
missed; a menial servant is discharged : 
an officer is dismessed ; a soldier is die- 
charged. 

In order to an accommodation, they agreed u 


this preliminary, that each of them should ‘immed 
aly dismiss his privy counciller. Appisex. 


DISORDER. S17 


Mr. Pope's errands were eo frequent and frivolous , 
that the fiutmen in time avoided and neglected him, 
aad the Karl of Oxford disch some of his ser- 
vaate for their obstinate refusal of his montages. 

Jounson. 
Neither dismiss nor discharge define 
the motive of the action; they are used 
indifferently for that which is voluntary, 
or the contrary: discard, on the con- 
trary, always marks a dismiseal that is 
not agreeable to the party discarded. 
A person may request to be dismissed 
or discharged, but never to be drscarded, 
The dismissal or discharge frees ao 
person from the obligation or necessity 
of performing a certain duty; the dis- 
carding throws him out of a desirable 
rank or station, 


Dismiss Dre people then, aad give command 


With strony repast to hearten every baud. Pore. 


Tam so great a lover of whatever is French, that 
I lately e&scanded an humble admirer because he 
uvither sp ke that tongue nor drunk claret. 
Hungn.t.. 
They are all applied to things in the 
moral sense: we are said to dismiss our 
fears, to dischurgea duty, and to discard 
a sentiment from the mind. 
Resume your courage, und dismiss your care, 
Daypen, 


Tf lam bound to pay movey ona certain day, | 
discharge the obligation if [pay it before twelve 
o'clock at wight, BLACKWIONK, 


Justice discards party, friendship, aud kindred, 
Avpimon, 


TO DISORDER, DERANGE, DISCON- 
CERT, DISCOMPOSE, 


DISORDER signifles to put out of 
order, DERANGE, from de and 
range or rank, signifies to put out of 
the rank in which it was placed. DIS- 
CONCERT, to put out of the concert 
or harmony. DISCOMPOSE, to put 
out of a state of composure. 

All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order: but the three 
latter vary as to the mode or object of 
the action. The term disorder in used 
in a perfectly indefinite fourm, and might 
be applied to any object. As every 
thing may be in order, so may every 
thing be disordered; yet it ix seldom 
used except in regard to such things 
as have been in a natural order, De- 
range and disconcert are employed in 
speaking of such things as have been 
put into an artificial order. To derange ° 
is to disorder that which has been sys- 
tematically arranged, or put in a certain 
range; and tu disconcert is to disorder 
that which has been put together by 
concert or contrivance: thus the body 
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may be disordered; a man's affairs or 
ups deranged ; a scheme disconcerted. 

0 dtscompose is a species of derange- 
ment in regard to trivial matters: thus 
a tucker, a frill, or a cap, may be dis- 
composed. The slightest change of 
diet will déssorder people of tender con- 
stitutions: misfortunes are apt to de- 
range the affairs of the most prosperous: 
the unexpected return of a master to 
his home dtsconcerés the schemes which 
have been formed by the domestics: 
those who are particular as to their 
appearance are careful not to have any 
part of their dresa drscomposed. 


He uscd to say he never cared to see the tronsury 
awail like a disurdered spleen, when the other purts 
of the commoenwealth were in a cousuinption. 

Ca mven, 


Our foreign politics are as much deranged os our 
donwatic pulicy. Hurxs. 


Thy sonate is a scene of civil jar, 

Chaos of contraricties at war, 

Where obstinucy tukes hin sturdy stand, 
To discuncert what pulley has planned. 


What he says of the Sibyl prophecies may be 
properly applied to every word of his; they must be 
read in order as they lie, the least breath discumpuscs 
them; and some of their divinity is lost. Davoren. 

When applied to the mind dlsurder 
and derange are said of the intellect ; 
dtsconcert and discompose of the ideas 
or spirits: the former denoting a per- 
manent state; tho latter a temporary 
or transient state. The mind is said to 
be disordered when the faculty of ratio- 
cination is in any degroe interrupted ; 
the intellect is said to be deranged when 
it is brought into a positive state of in- 
capacity for uction: persons are some- 
times disordered in their minds for a 
time by particular occurrences, who do not 
become actually deranged; a person is 
said to be disconcerted who suddenly 
loses his collectedness of thinking: he 
is said to be dsscomposed who loses his 
regularity of feeling. A sense of shame 
is the most apt to disconcert: the more 
irritable the temper the more easily one 
is discomposed. 

Since devotion itself may disorder the mind, unlees 
ite heats are tempered with caution or prudence, we 


should be particularly careful to keep our reason as 
ooo! as pussibie, ApDpDiINon. 


All passion implies a violent emotion of mind; 
of course it is apt to derange the regular course of 
our ideas. Bua. 


There are men whose powers operate only at lei- 
sure and in retirement; and whose intellectual 
vigour deserts them in conversation; whom merri- 
ment confuses, and oljection disoucerts. Jou nso. 


aod i eae age 

sunshine rare 

as Here ‘cs spacine specics in their alter’d minds, 

Campes'd by calms, and dissumpos'd by oo 
a 


Cowper, 


DISORDER. 


DISORDER, DISEASE, DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 


DISORDER signifies the state of 
being out of order. DISEASE signifies 
the state of being ill at ease. DIS- 
TEMPER signiftes the state of being 


out of temper, or out of a due tempera. 
ment. MALADY, from the in 
malus evil, signifies an ill. ‘ 


All these terms a in their appli- 
cation to the state of the animal body 
Disorder is, as before (v. To disorder), 
the general term, and the other specific. 
In this general sense disorder is alto- 
gether indefinite; but in its restricted 
sense it expresses less than all the 
rest: itis the mere commencement of 
a diseuse: disease is also more general 
than the other terms, for it comprehends 
every scrious and permanent disorder 
in the animal economy, and is therefore 
of universal application. The dtsorder 
is slight, partial, and transitory: the 
disease is deep rooted and permanent. 
The disorder may lie in the extremities : 
the disease lies in the humors and the 
vital parts. Occasional head-achs, colds 
or what is merely cutaneous, are termed 
disorders; fevers, dropsies, and the 
like, are diseases. Distemper is used 
for such particularly as throw the animal 
fraine most completely out of its temper 
or course, and is consequently applied 
properly to virulent disorders, such as 
the simall-pox. Aauludy has less of a 
technical sense than the other terms; 
it refers more to the suffering than to 
the state of the body. There may be 
many maladies where there is no dis- 
ease; but diseases are themselves in 
general maladtes. Our maludies are 
frequently born with us; but our dis- 
eases May come upon us at any time of 
life. Blindness is in itself a malad 
and may be produced by a désease in 
the eye. Our drsorders are frequently 
cured by abstaining from those things 
which caused them ; the whole science 
of medicine consists in finding out suit- 
able remedies for our dtseases; our 
matadtes may be lessencd with patience 
although they cannot always be alle- 
viated or removed by art. 

Physicians tell us of a disorder in which the whole 


body is so exquisitely sensible, that the slightest 
touch gives pain. Go.psurra, 

At Epideurus, a raat of Pe us, there was 
a temple of Aesculapius, fa fos curing diseases, 


the remedies of which were revealed in dreams, 
Portree. 


Thus has Hippocrates, so long after Homer writ, 


DISPARAGE. 


of the distemper. Sr crn ee 
auras te eens Fes cad pan ah 
bore aarrowuess of fortune without discomtent, aud 
tedious and painfal maladies without impatience. 
JOHNSON, 
The terms disorder, disease, and dis- 
, may be applied with a similar 
distinction to the mind as well as the 
body. The disorders are either of a 
temporary or pi arbre nature ; but, 
unless specified to the contrary, are 
unilerstood to be temporary: dtseuses 
consist in vicious habits: our distempers 
arise from the violent operations of 
passion ; our maladies lie in the injuries 
which the affections oceasion. Any 
perturbation in the tind is a disorder: 
avarice is a disease: melancholy is a 
distemper as far as it throws the mind 
out of its bias ; it is a muludy as far us 
it occasions suffering. 


Strange disorders are bred in the mind of those 
men whose passious are put regulated by virtue. 
Anpisox, 


The jealous man’s disease is of s0 malignant a 
nature that it converte all it takes into its own nou. 
rishment. Appison. 


A person that is crazed, thongh with pride or ma- 
lice, 18 a sightvery mortifying to human nature; but 
when the distemper arises trum any indiscroct fer 
vours of desution, it deserves our compassion in a 
more particular manner. Appison, 


Love's a malady without a cure. Drvrpen, 
TO DISPARAGE, 
DUCE, DEPRECIATE, 
DECRY. 


DISPARAGE, compounded of «is 
and parage, from par equal, signifies 
to make a thing unequal or below what 
it ought to be. DETRACT, v. To 
asperse. TRADUCE, in Latin fraduco 
or transduco, signifies to carry from one 
to another that which is unfavourable. 
DEPRECIATE, from the Latin pre- 
tum a price, signifies to bring down 
the price. DEGRADE, v. To abuse. 
DECRY signifies literally to cry down. 

The idea of lowering the value of an 
object is common to all these words, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. Lespuragement is 
the most indefinite in the manner: de- 
tract and traduce are specific in the 
forms by which an object is lowered: 
disparagement respects the mental en- 
dowments and qualifications: detract 
and éraduce are said of the moral cha- 
racter; the former, however, in a less 
epecific manner than the latter. We 

age a man's performance by 


DETRACT, TRA- 
DEGRADE, 
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speaking alightingly of it: we detract . 
from the merits of'a person by ascribing 
his success to chance; we traduce him 
by handing about tales that ere unfa- 
vorable to his reputation: thus authors 
are apt to dispurage the writings of 
their rivals; or a soldier may detract 
from the skill of his commander: or he 
may fraduce him by relating seandalous 
re 


It is a hard aud nice subject for a man to k of 
himeelf; it grates his own heart to say any thing of 
supers ement, and the reader's ears to hear any 
thing of praise from hina. Cow. ty, 


L have vory often been tempted to write lnvectives 
upon those who have detracted from my worka; Dut 
1 look apon it as a peculiar happiness that I have 
always hindered my resentments from proceeding to 
this extremity. Appisun, 


Both Homer and Virgil had their compositions 
uaurped by others; both were envied aud traduced 
during their lives. Watsan, 


To disparage, detract, and traduce, 
can be applied only to persons, or that 
which is personal ; depreciate, degrade, 
and decry, to whatever is an object of 
esteem; we deprectate and degrade, 
therefore, things as well as persons, and 
decry things: to depreciate ia, however, 
not so strong a term as to degrade, tor 
the language which is employed to de- 

mate will be mild compared with 
that used for degruding : we may de- 
preciate an object by implication, or in 
indirect terms; but harsh and unseemly 
epithets are employed for degrading ; 
thus a man may be said to deprectute 
human nature who does not represent 
itus capable of its true elevation; he 
degrades it who sinks it below the scale 
of rationality. We may deprectate or 
degrade an individual, a language, and 
the like; we decry measures and prin- 
ciples: the former two are an act of an 
individual; the latter is properly the 
act of many. Some men have such 
perverted notions that they are always 
depreciating whatever is esteemed ex- 
cellent in the world: they whose inter- 
ests have stifled all feelings of humanity 
have degraded the poor Africans, in 
order to justify the enslaving of them: 
political partisans commonly decry the 
measures of one party, in order to exalt 
those of another. 


The business of our modish French authors is to 
depreciate human nature, and cousider it under its 
worst appearances, Apptison. 


Akenaide certainly retained an unnecessary and 
ontrageous zeal for what he entled and thought li- 


hesty; a zeal which sumetimes disguises from the 
world an envious desire of plunderiag wealth, of 
degrading greutness. . Jon wson. 


Ignorant men are very subject to decry those 
beatiies in a celetrated work whigh they have not 
eyes to discover rt Adpieuw 
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TO DISPARAGE, DEROGATY, 
DEGRADE. 


DISPARAGE, o. To disparage. 
DEROGATE, in Latin atus, from 
derogo, to repeal in part, significs to 
take from a thing that which is claimed. 
DEGRADE, v. 7o abuse. 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of” persons, but of things, in 
which case it is allied to derogate, but 
retains its indefinite and general sense 
as before: circumstances may adtaparage 
the performances of a writer; or they 
inay derogute from the honours and 
dignities of an individual: it would be a 
high disparagement to an author to 
have it known that he bad been guilty 
of plagiarism; it derogatee from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part in 
popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former cage, a much stronger 
expression than the other two: whatever 
disparages or derogates dues but take 
away a part from the value; but what- 
ever degrades u thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in ‘Bis 
manner religion is degraded by the 
arts of its enthusiastic professors: 
whatever tends to the drspuragement of 
learning or knowledge does injury to 
the cause of truth; whatever derogates 
from the dignity ofa man in any vflice 
is apt to deg the office itself. 

The man who seruples not breaking hia word in 
Vttle Chiuge, would uot suffer in hie own couscicnce 
su great pain for failures of consequence, as he who 


thinks every litle offence against truth and justice 
u disparcgement, STKRELE. 


I think we may say, without deregating from 
those wonderful performances (the Ilad aod Avneid), 
that there is an unquestionsble magniticence in 
every part of Puradise Lost, and indeed a much 
head than could huve been formed upon any 
‘agan system. ADDISON, 


Of the mind that can deliberately pollute itself 
wih ideal wickedness, for the sake of spreading the 
contagion in society, I wish uot to coneval of excuse 
the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity of 

nius cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignation. JOHNSON. 
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DISPARITY, INEQUALITY. 


DISPARITY, from dis and par, in 
Greek rapa with or by, signifies an-un- 
fitness of objects to be by one another. 
INEQUALITY, from the Latin equus 
a signifies ane no regularity, 

ispartity applies to two objects 
which shout fieat or stand in coalition 
with each other: tnequality is appli- 
cable to those that are compared with 
each other: the dispurity of age, situa- 


‘DISPEL, 


tion, and circumstances, is to be con- 
sidered with regard to persons entcring 
into a matrimonial connexion; the zxe- 
quality in the portion of labor which is 
to be performed by two persons is 2 
srotud for the inequality of their re- 
compense: there is a great tnequaltly 
in the chance of success, where there is 
a disparity of acquirements in rival can- 
didates: the disparity between David 
and Goliah was such as to render the 
success of the former more strikingly 
miraculous; the tnequultty in the con- 
ditions of men is not attended with a 
corresponding inequality in their hap- 
piness. 

You formerly observed to me, that nothing made 


aA more ridiculous figure in a man’s life than the dis 
parity we often tind in him, sick and well, Porr 


Incquality of behaviour, cither {a prosperity or 
adversity, are alike ungraceful in man that is bork 
to dig. STEXLE, 


DISPASSIONATE, COOL. 


DISPASSIONATE is taken nepa- 
tively, it marks merely the absence of 
passion; COOL (v. Cool) is taken posi- 
lvely, it marks an entire freedom from 
passion. 

Those who are prone to be passionate 
must léarn to be déspussionute ; those 
who are of a cool temperament will not 
suffer their passions to be roused. Dis- 
passtonate solely respects angry or irri- 
table sentiments; cood respects any 
perturbed feeling: when we meet with 
an angry disputant it is necessary to be 
dispasstonate, in order to avoid quarrels ; 
in the moment of danger our safety often 
depends upon our coudness. 

As to vivlence the lady (Madame d'Acier) has 
infiuitely the better of the genueman (M. de ia 
Motte). Nothing can be more polite, dispassicnate, 
or senvible, than his manner of managing the dis- 
pute. . Pope. 


I conceived this poom, and gave loose to a degree 
of resentment, which perhaps 1 ought not to have 
indulged, hut which in a cooler hour I cannot alto- 
gether condemn. Cow rcr. 


TO DISPEL, DISPERSE. 


DISPEL, from the Latin pello to 
drive, signifies to drive away. DIS- 
PERSE signifies merely to cause to 
come asunder. 

Dispel is a more forcible action than 
to disperse: we destroy the existence 
ofa thing by dispelling it; we merely 
sur us junction .. eapticy of a 

y by dispersing it the sun dispels 
the alouda and darken: the wind tis. 
perses the clouds, ora surgeon disperses 
@ tumor. 


DISPLEASE. 


As whee 2 wetere aah, ‘a with storme, 
Diepots the geihoring clowae that forms. 


The he dispers'd, their bravest warriore kiiT'd, 
Fierce as a whirlwind now I swept the feild. Por. 


Dispel is used figuratively ; disperse 
only in the natural sense : gloom, ign - 
rance, and the like, are dé ad; 
books, people, papers, and the like, are 
dispersed. 

The mist of error from his eyes dispe'l'd 


Thro’ all her fraudful arts, in clearest light, 


Sluth in ber native form he now beheld. Lows. 


TO DISPENSE, DISTRIBUTE. 


DISPENSE, from the Latin pendo, 
to pay ar bestow, signifies to bestow in 
different directions; and DISTRI- 
BUTE, from the Latin triduo to bestow, 
signifies the same thing. Drspense is 
an indiscriminate action; distribute is 
a particularizing action: we dispense to 
all; we distribute to each individually: 
nature dtspenses her gifts bountifully 
to all the inhabitants of the earth; a 
parent distributes among his children 
different tokens of his parental tender- 
ness. e is an indirect action 
that has no immediate reference to the 
receiver; distribute is a direct and per- 
sonal action communicated by the giver 
to the receiver: Providence dispenses 
his favours to those who put a sincere 
trust in him ; a prince dtstributes marks 
of his favour and preference among his 
courtiers. 

To cury Wan bis modus ctwansi 


Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil, 
Un culture, and the sowing of the soil. Cowrrs. 


rd io distributing my love plen- 
at the inus of court. 
Howxut. 


Pray be no oly 
tifully among our 


TO DISPLEASE, OFFEND, VEX. 


DISPLEASE (v. Dislike, displea- 
sure) naturally marks the contrary of 
pleasing. OFFEND, from the Latin 
offendo, signifies to stumble in the way 
of. VEX, in Latin vezo, is a fre- 
quentative of veho, signifying literally 
to toss up and down. 

These words express the painful sen- 
timent which is felt by the supposed 
impropriety of another’s conduct. Dis- 
please is not always applied to that 
which personally concerns ourselves ; 
although offend and vex have always 
more or less of what is personal in 
them. a superior may be displeased 
with one who is under his charge for 


DISPLEASE. . 


improper behaviour towards persons 
general ; he will be offended with 


in 
him 
or disrespectful behaviour towards him- 
self or negiect of his interests: ciroum 
stances as well as actions serve to dia- 
please ; a supposed intention or design 
is i bara in order to offend; we may 
be dtepleased with a » or at a 
thing; one is mostly with the 
person; a child may be displeused at 
not having any particular liberty or. in- 
dulyence granted to him; he may be 
nded with his ths eerste for an act 
incivility or unkindness. 
Meantime imperial dest heard the sound 
Of raging billows breakiug on the ground; 
Dis, ‘d and fearing for his wat'ry reign, 
He rear’d his awful head above the main. Darpzn. 


The emperor himself came ruoning to the place 
{u his armour, severely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forsaken the place, and grievously efeaded 
with those who had kept such negligent watch. 

Kwou.za. 
Di é respects mostly the inward 
state of feeling; offend and ver have 
most regard to the outward cause which 
provokes the arti a humoursome 
person may be displeased without any 
appareut cause; but a captious person 
will at least have some avowed trifle for 
Which he is offended. Vex expresses 
more than offend, it marks in fact 
frequent efforts to offend, or the act of 
offending under aggravated circum- 
stances: we often unintentionally dée- 
please or offend; but he who vexes has 
mostly that object in view in so doing: 
any instance of neglect vies pig? ; any 
marked instance of neglect offends ; 
any aggravated instance of neglect 
veres. e feeling of displeasure is 
more perceptible and vivid than that of 
offence; but it is less durable: the 
feeling of veration is as transitory as 
that of displeasure, but stronger 
either. Displeasure and veration be- 
tray themselves by an angry word or 
look; offence discovers itself in the 
whole conduct: our displeasure is un- 
justifiable when it exceeds the measure 
of another’s fault ; it is a mark of great 
weakness to take offence at trifles ; per- 
sons of the greatest irritability are ex- 
posed to the most frequent verations. 
ht to be 
ais foe te foe che set 
; Cramendun. 


Nathan's fable of the poor man and Ms lamb bed 
80 good an effect as to convey insirastien to the ear 
of a king without offending it. j Appisos. 

These terms may all be-applied to 


the acts of unconscious agents on the 
mind. - 


s9g0=—s_s«s DISPLEASURE. 


Foul sights do rather displente, la that they aceite 


of foul then In the immediate 
the memory things “i 


cox. 
Gress sims ave asom aad avuided by 
aod dangerves ase of innosent aed lawful as 
it dass sot shock and effead our consciences, ev it is 
Se ene ee eee ee ene 

t., Ww. 


These amt a thousand miz'd emotions more, 


Prom ever-cha views of good end fil, 
Porm’d iufnitely various, ees the mind 
With endlew storm. Tmomsow. 


As opithets they admit of a similar 

listinction: it is very displeasing to 
| nts not to meet with the most re- 
spectful attentions from children, when 
they give them counsel ; and such con- 
duct on the of children is high! 
offensive to : when we meet wi 
an offensive object, we do most wisely 
to turn away from it: when we are 
troubled with vexatioue affairs, our best 
and only remedy is patience. 

of life was not displeasing to a 

met [ta a 


The retigivus man fears, the man of honour scorne 
tw de aa Ul action, tter ounsiders vice as 
eommecthing that ia beneath him, the other as some- 
thing that ts offensive to Gud. Guanvian. 


DISPLEASURE, ANGER, DISAPPRO- 
BATION. 


DISPLEASURE, v. Dislike. AN- 
GER, wv. Anger. DISAPPROBA- 
TION is the reverse of approbation 
(wv. Assent). 

Between displeasure and anger there 
is adifferenoe both in the degree, the 
cause, and the consequence, of the 
feeling : displeasure is always a softened 
and gentle feeling; anger is always a 
harsh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemence and madness. Drspleasure 
is always produced by some adequate 
cause, real or supposed ; but anger may 
be provoked by every or any cause, ac- 
cording to the temper of the individual: 
di is mostly satisfied with a 
simple verbal expression; but anger, 
unless kopt down with great force, 
always seeks to returo evil for evil. 
Displeasure and disapprobation are to 
be compared inasmuch as they respect 
the conduct of those who are under the 
direction of others: diepleasure is an 
act of the will, it is an angry sentiment; 
bisa om is an act of the judg- 
ment, it is an opposite opinion: any 
mark of self-will in a child is oaleulated 
to excite di. ¢; amistaken choice 
in matrimony may produce di 

t. 


tion in the peren 


Displeasure is always produced by, 
that which is already come to pass; 
disapprobation may be felt upon that 
which is to take place: a master feels 
displeasure at the carelessness of his 
scrvant; a parent expresses his disap- 

obation of his son’s proposal to leave 
118 situation: it is sometimes prudent 
to check our displeasure ; and mostly 
prudent to express our disapprobation : 
the former cannot be expressed without 
inflicting pain; the latter cannot be 
withheld when required without the 
danger of misleading. 

They put him to death in a town of his own, 
against which he bad expressed severe dis 


tur their obstinate rebellion against the hing. 
CraRanpon, 


His firm disapprobation of the many unprinci 
Men and measures of those days, aod a surly inte 
grity that uofitte! him for the ees of the court, 
coutributed tu render his eltuation ushappy. 

Noars, 


DISPOSAL, DISPOSITION. 


Tuxse words derive their different 
meanings from the verb to dispose (v. 
To dispose), to which they owe their 
common origin. DISPOSAL is a per- 
sonal act; it depends upon the will of 
the individual: DISPOSITION is an 
act of the judgment ; it ee upon 
the nature of the things. The removal 
ofa thing from one’s self is involved in 
a disposal ; the good order of the things 
is comprehended in their despost tion. 
The disposal of property is in the hands 
of the rightful owner; the success of a 
battle often depends upon the right dis 


postition of an army. 

In the reign of Heury the Second, if a man died 
without wife or issue, whole of his | rty waa 
at his ows disposal, OusTONE. 


Any differeace, whether it be in the disposition, or 
ta the Ogure, or even in the colour of the parts, is 
highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity. Buvane. 


TO DISPOSE, ARRANGE, DIGEST. 


DISPOSE, in Ere a er 

, } preterit of dispomo or 
pe age rifles to place a AR- 
NGE, o. To c DIGEST, in 
Latin digestus participle of digero or 


DISPOSE. 


die and gero, signifies to gather apart 
with design. ; : 
The idea of a systematic laying apart 
is common to all, and proper tothe 
Te. We dispose when we 
digest j Ph pas ior Laight ielabe 

arrenee and digest when we dispose: 
they differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. There is less 
thought employed in disposing than in 
arranging and digesting ; we may dis- 

¢ ordinary matters by simply assign- 
ing a place to each; in this manner 
trees are disposed in a row, but we 
urrange and dtgest by an intellectual 
effort; in the first case by putting those 
together which ought to go together; 
and in the latter case by both separating 
that which is dissimilar, and bringing 
together that which is similar; in this 
manner books are arranged in a library 
according to their size or their subject ; 
the materials for a lite roduction 
are digested ; or the laws of the land 
ure digested. What is not wanted 
should be neatly disposed in a suitable 
place: nothing contributes so much to 
beauty and convenience as the arrange- 
ment of every thing according to the 
way and manner in which they should 
fullow: when writings are involved in 
zreat intricacy and confusion, it is diffi- 
cult to digest them. 
Then near the altar of the darting king, 
Dupos'd ia rank their hecatomb they bring. Pops. 


There is a proper arrangement of the parts of 
elastic bodies, which may be facilitated by nee 
/HRYNE. 


The marks and impressions of diseases, and the 
chanyes and devastations they bring upon the inter- 
val parts, should be very carefully examined and 
urderiy digested in the comparative ansutomy we 
speak of. Bacon. 

In an extended and moral application 
of these words, we spcak of a person’s 
time, talent, and the like, being dés- 
posed to a good purpose; of a man’s 
ideas being properly arranged, and of 
being digested into form. On the dis- 
position of a man’s time and property 
will depend in a great measure his suc- 
cess in life; on the arrangement of 
accounts greatly depends his facility in 
conducting business; on the habit of 
digesting our thoughts depends in a 
great measure correctness of thinking. 
Thus whilst she did her various power dispose, 

The world was free from tyrants, wars, and ad 
‘2108. 

When a namber of distinct imazes are collected 
by these erzatic and hasty surveys, the fancy is 
basied in arranging them. Jou meux. 
Chosen frivade, with sense refin'd, 
Learning digened weil. Tuomecer 


DISPOSITION. 


DISPOSITION, TEMPER. 


DISPOSITION from dtapose (v. To 
dispose), signifies here the state of being 
- TEMPER, like tempera- 
— from the Latin 
and fempero to temper or manage, sig- 
nifies the thing modelled or ree : 
These terms are both applied to the 
mind and its bias; but heceiion re- 
spects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind ; respects only the bias 
or tone of the feelings. 
My friend has his eye more upon the virtue and 


ion of his children than their advanesemeat or 
wealth. STEKLE. 


The man who lives under an habitual sense of the 
Divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfuluess 
of temper. Anppisox, 

Disposttion is permanent and settied ; 
temper may be transitory and fluctu- 
ating. The disposition comprehends 
the springs and motives of actions; the 
temper influences the action of the mo- 
ment: it is possible and not unfrequent 
to have a good disposttion with a bad 
temper, and vice versd. 


Akenside was s young man warm with every no- 
tion that by uature or accident had been connactedl 
with the sound of liberty, and by an eccentricity 
which such disposifions du pot easily avoid, a lover 
of contradiction, and no friend W anything estu- 
blished, JuNNeUN, 


He gave much matter in few words, and as he 
seldom, if ever, Letrayed a heat of temper, a tales 
conclusion might be drawn, that because he cun- 
trolled bis passions he disguised his heart. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A good disposition makes a man a 
useful member of society, but not 
always a good companion; a good fem- 
per renders him acceptable to all and 
peaceable with all, but essentially useful 
to none: a good disposition will go far 
towards correcting the errors of temper ; 
but where there is a bad disposttion 
there are no hopes of amendment. 
The dispostion is properly said to be 
natural, the temper is rather acquired or 
formed by circumstances, . 

1 lamented possess : 
of ipcoeaden td geo ah roe Nicaea at nay ‘ = 
prebended all mankind, a temper most ph and 
a heart most social, should suffer in th¢ world's 
aig by my obecurity ae which his any fortune, 

CUMBERLAND. 

If the temper be taken for Svhat 1s 
natural it implies either the physical 
temnperament or that frame ef mind 
which results from or is iafluenced 
by it. = 

In eoffee-houses of my tempore ia his ¢ 
wea Ga if he caanet’ talk. can ‘Be arth yee 


agreeable to his company as well as uleawd in him 
seif in being a hearer. 
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DISREGARD. 


DISPOSITION, INCLINATION. 


DISPOSITION in the former sec- 
tion is taken for the general frame of 
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the mind; in the present case for its 
particular frame. INCLINATION, 
v. Attachment. 


Disposition is more positive than in- 
clination. We may always expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cannot always calculate 
upon his executing that to which he is 
merely inclined. We indulge .a dia- 

sition; we yield to an inclination. 

he disposition comprehends the whole 
state of the mind at the time; an tncis- 
nation is particular, referring always to 
a particular object. After the perform- 
ance of a serious duty, no one is ex- 
pected to be in a dtepusttion for laughter 
or merriment: it is becoming to sup- 
press our inclination to laughter in the 
presence of those who wish to be se- 
rious; we should be careful not to enter 
into controversy with one who shows a 
Geposition to be unfriendly. When a 
young person discovers any tnclinaiion 
to study, there are hopes of his improve- 
ment. 


It le the duty of every man who would be true to 


himenlf, to ubtain if ble a dispositivn wo be 
pleased, STRaLe. 


There never was a time, believe me, when | 
wanied an inclinativn to cultivate your esteem, aud 
promete yuur interest. 

Mausworn's Larrzns or Cicano. 


TO DISREGARD, NEGLECT, SLIGHT. 


DISREGARD signifies properly not 
to regard. NEGLECT, in Latin neg- 
lectus participle of negligo, compound- 
ed of nec and lego, not to choose. 
SLIGHT, from Aigfé, signifies to make 
ot of or set light by. 

e dé. the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others ; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur- 
pose of the mind; to neglect from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seon and passed 
over; what is segtected is generally not 
thuught of at the time required. hat 
is dtsregarded does not strike the mind 
at all; what is seglected enters the 
miad only when it is before the eye: 
what we dsregard is not esteemed ; 
what we neglect is often esteemed, but 
not sufficiently to be remembered or 

tised: a child dtsregards the pru- 
Sent counsels of a parent; he neglects 


DISSENSION. 


to use the remedies which have been 
prescribed to him. : 

The new notion that has alled of late years 
that the Christian religion is little more than a 


system of morality, must in course draw on a dire 
gord to spiritual exercises. Grisson. 
Beauty's acharm, bet soon the charm will pass, 
While lilies lie neglected on the plain ; 

While dusky hyacinths for use remain. Daryorw. 


Disregard and neglect are frequent 

not personal acts ; they respect the thing 

more than the persun; eléghi is alto- 
ether an intentional act towards an in- 
ividual. 

You eannot expect your son should hava any re 
gard for one whom he sees you slight, Locg 5. 
Or towards any object which one has 
heretofore esteemed or ought to esteem. 

When once devotion fancies herself under the in- 


fluence of a divine impulse, it is nu wonder she slights 
human ordinances, Appison. 


DISSENSION, CONTENTION, DIS- © 
CORD. 


DISSENSION marks either the act 
or the state of dissenting. CONTEN- 
TION marks the act of contending (v. 
To contend). DISCORD, v. Conten- 
teon, 

A collision of opinions produces dis- 
sension; a collision of interests pro- 
duces contention; a collision of hu- 
mours produces discord. A love of one’s 
own opinion, combined with a disregard 
fur the opinions of others, gives rise to 
dissension; selfishness is the main 
cause of contention ; and an ungoverned 
temper that of discord. 

At the time the poem we are now treating of was 
written, the dissenswas of the barons, whowere then 
so Mapy petty princes, ran very high. Appisen, 

Because it is apprehended there may be great cen- 
tention about nee, the proposer humbly de- 
sires the assistance of the learned. Swirr. 
But shall celestial discord never cease ? 
’Tis better ended in a lasting peace, 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
communities of men; contention is ap- 
plicable mostly, and discord always tu 
individuals. A Christian temper of con- 
formity to the general will of those with 
whom one is in connexion would do 
away dissension ; a limitation of one's 
desire to that which is attainable by° 
legitimate means would put a stop to 
content:on; a correction of one’s im- 
patient and irritable humour would 
check the progress of dz. : 
ston tends not only to alienate the 
minds of men from each other, but to 


Dayprnr. 


DISTANT. 


dissolve the bonds of society ; conten- 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind af- 
fections, and bars all tender intercourse. 
Civil dissension is a vipe 


worm 
That guaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
Suawerrans, 


The ancients made contention the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at first and then love, the one 
to express the divisions and the other the union of 
all parties in the middle and commun ae 

Vans. 


See what a scourge is Iaid u hate 
That heav’a fads means to kill your joy with love! 
And J, for winking at your discyrds tou 


Have loot a brace of kinamen. Smaxsrzans. 


DISTANT, FAR, REMOTE. 


DISTANT is emp'oyed as an adjunct 
or otherwise; FAR is used only as an 
adverb. We speak of distant objects, 
‘or objects being distant; but we speak 
of things only as being far. Distant, 
in Latin distuns compounded of dt and 
etans standing asunder, is employed 
only fur bodies at rest ; far, in German 
fern, most probably from gefuhren par- 
ticiple of fuhren to fo. signifies gone or 
removed away, and is employed for 
bodies either stationary or otherwise ; 
hence we say that a thing is adis- 
tant, or it goes, runs, or flies fur. 
Distant is used to designate great space; 
fur only that which is ordinary: astro- 
nomers estimate that the sun is ninety- 
four millions of miles distant from the 
earth ; a person lives not very fur off, or 
a person is far from the spot. Distant 
ia used absolutely to express an inter- 
vening space. EMOTE, in Latin 
remotus participle of removeo to remove, 
rather expresses the relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is 
said to live in a distant country or in a 
remote corner of any country. 

There is nothing he has made, that ts either so 


distuat, no littie, or wo Inconsilerable, which he durs 
not essentially inhabit. Appisun. 


O might a parent’s careful wish prevail, 

Far, far trom llion should thy vessels sail, 

And thou from camps remote the danger shun, 
Whieb now, alus! wo nearly threate my som. Pops. 


They bear a similar analogy in the 
figurative application; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which 
is less liable to strike the mind than a 
Gestant idea. <A dtetant relationship 
between individuals is never altogether 
lost sigbt of ; when the connexion be- 
tween objects is very remote it easily 
¢:capes obsefvation. 
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& pretty on of Thales, “ Falesheud ta 

as far dietent foam tas toa cathe curs from the-esont 
by which he would intimate that a wise man would 
pot easily give credit to the reports of actions which 
be has not even. Beeotatox, 


. Equally remeds from the undictinguish! 
fusiun of ancient, and the parsimonious ¢ aces ol 
modern habits, her house was a schon! the 
yeuny, and a retreat for the aged. Wartaxen. 


TO DISTINGUISH, DISCRIMINATE. 


To DISTINGUISH (wv. To abstract) 
is the general, to DISCRIMINATE 
(v. Discernment) is the particular 
term: the former is an _ indefinite, 
the latter a definite action. To ais- 
criminate is in fact to distinguish 
specifically; hence we speak of a dte- 
tinction as true or false, but of a dts 
crimination as nice. We distinguish 
things as to their divisibility or unity ; 
we discriminate them as to their in- 
herent properties ; we distinguish things 
that are alike or unlike, in order to sepu- 
rate or collect them; we discriminate 
those that are different, for the purpose of 
separating one from the other: we dis- 
tinguish by means of the senses as well 
as the understanding; we discriminate 
by the understanding only: we dts- 
tinguish things by their color, or we 
distinguish moral objects by their truth 
or falschood ; we dtecriminute the cha- 
racters of men, or we dtscrimsnate their 
merits according to circumstances, 


‘Tis eany to distinguish by the sight 
The culor of the soil, aud black trom while, 
Davoren. 


A satire should expose nothing but what is corri- 
gible; and make a due discrimination between those 
who are and these whe are not the proper objects of 
it. A ppseom. 


DISTINGUISHED, CONSPICUOUS, 
NOTED, EMINENT, ILLUSTRIOUS. 
DISTINGUISHED signifies having 


a mark of distinction by which a thing 
is to be disttnguished (v. To ubstract). 


CONSPICUOUS, in Latin coneptcuus, 
from conspirio, signifies easily to be 
seen. NOTED, from notue known, 


well known. EMINENT, in Latir. 
eminens, from emineo or ¢ and maneo 
remaining or standing out above the 
rest. ILLUSTRIOUS, in Latin tlus- 
trie, from fustro to shine, shone upon. 
The idea of an object having some- 
thing attached to it to excite notice is 
common to all these terms. D#stin- 
ished in its general sense expresses 
fetle more than this idea; the rest are 
but modes of the distingutshed. A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as 


sm DISTINGUISHED. 


+t is distinct or separate from others; it 
is conspicuous in proportion as it is 
easily seen; it is noted in ion as 
it is widely known. In this sensea rank 
is distinguished; a situation is con- 
apicuous; a place is soted. Persons 
are distinguished by external marks or 
by characteristic qualities; persons or 
things are conspicuoue mostly from 
some external mark ; or things 
are noted mostly by collateral circum- 
stances. A man may be distinguished 
bt his decorations, or he may be dés- 

nguished by his manly air, or by his 
abilitics : a person is conspicuous by the 
gaudiners of his dress; a house is con- 
eptcuous that stands on a hill: a person 
is noted for having performed a won- 
derfifl cure; a place is noted for its fine 
waters. 


it has heen observed by some writers that man Is 
more distinguished trum the animal world by de 
votlun than by reason, Appisum. 


The traces of these dreadful conflagrations are 
atill conspicuons iu every corner. Baypons. 


Upon my calling in lately at one of the must 
voted Temple ouffer-houses, | found the whole mom, 
which was full of young students, divided luto seve- 
ral pariios, cach of which was deuply eugayed in 
sume cuntrorersy. UDOELL. 

We may be distinguished for things 
good, bad, or indifferent: we may be 
conspicucus for our singularities or that 
which only attracts vulgar notice: we 
may be noted fur that which is bad, and 
mostly for that which is the subject of 
vulgur discourse: we can be eminent and 
tHustrious only for that which is really 
good and pruiseworthy; the former ap- 
plies, however, mustly to those things 
which sct a man high in the circle of 
his acquaintance; the latter to that 
which makes bim shine before the 
world. A man of distinguished talent 
will be apt to exeite envy if he be not 
also distengutshed for his private virtue : 
affectation is never better pleased than 
when it can place itself in such a cun- 
spicuous situation as to draw all eyes 
upon itself: lovers of fame are some- 
times contented to render themselves 
noted for their vices or absurdities: 
nothing is more gratifying to a man 
than to render himself eminent for his 
ages satry skill: it is the lot of but 

ww to be tllustrious, and those few are 
very seldom to be envied. 

_ While public agitations allow a fow individuals to 


be unouramoaly distaguisAed, the condi- 
thas of the pablie calamitous and ia es 
LAIR, 


Holore the gate stood Pyrrhus, threst'ning loud, 
Wish gilts’ aime mempecen in he ere 


DISTRESS. 


Of Prior, aniaent as he was both by 


leis abilities 

and station, very few mecworials have been left by bis 

coulemporaries. Jom meson. 

f fruitful 

Goan void igpeaeony greater es scar 

In an extended and moral applica- 

tion, these terms may be employed as 

ithets to heighten the character of an 

object: valor may be said to be dis/sts- 

gushed, piety eminent, and a name 
sHustrious. 


Let your behaviour towards superiors in dignity, 
age. learning, or any distiagwished excellence, be full 

respect, deference, and saccade 
ARL Op CHATHAM. 


It is more than probable that the prince above 

mentioned buth these qualifications (mo- 

desty and assurance) iu an eminent degree. 
Appison, 


Next add our cities of ilustrious name 
Their custly labuur and stupendous frame. 
Darpsn, 


DISTRESS, ANXIETY, ANGUISH, 
AGONY. 


DISTRESS, v. Adversity. ANX- 
IETY, in French anziéte, and AN- 
GUISH, in French angoisse, both come 
from the Latin ango, anzi to strangle. 
AGONY, in French agonte, Latin 
agonia, Greek aywra, from aywrZe to 
contend or strive, signifies a severe 
struggle with pain and suffering. 

Distress is the pain felt when ina 
strait from which we see no means of 
extricating ourselves; anriely is that 
pain which one feels on the prospect of 
an evil. Distress always depends upon 
some outward cause; anxiety often lies 
in the imagination. Distress is produced 
by the present, but not always immediate 
evil; anarely respects that which is fu- 
ture; anguesh arises from the reflection 
on the evil that is past; agony springs 
from witnessing that which is imme- 
diate or befure the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any age; 
where there is a consciousness of good 
and evil, pain and pleasure, distress 
will inevitably exist from some circum- 
stance or another. Anxiety, anguish, 
and agony, belong to riper years: in- 
fancy and childhood are deemed the 
happy periods of human existence, 
because they ure exempt from the anz- 
teties attendant on every one who has a 
station to fill, and duties to discharge. 
Anguish and agony are species of dis- 
tress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of retlec- 
tion, and the full consciousness of evil. 
A child is in dsstrees when it loses its 
mother, and the mother is also in de 
trese when she misses her child. The 


DISTRESS. 


station of a t is, indeed, that which 
bul of irumicty, anguish, aad agony 
t of anzety, ; agony: 
the mother ee her peculiar parieees 
for her child, whilst rearing it in its 
infant state: the father has his azciety 
for its welfare on its entrance into the 
world : they both suffer the deepest an- 
tsh when their child disappoints their 
arest hopes, by running a career of 
vice ; not unfrequently they are doomed 
to suffer the agony of seeing a child 
encircled in flames from which he can- 
not be snatched, or sinking into a 
watery grave from which he cannot be 
rescued, 
How many, rack'd wi 4 
ty dvep reurd piracy eg fLeeagteany re 


Around the death-bed of their dearest (rnenda, 
And point the parting aaguish ! Tomson. 


If you have any affection for me, let not your 
Qusiety, on my account, injure your health. 
Metmorn'’s Lerrens op Cicrno. 


In the asguith of his heart Adam cxpostulates 
with bis Creatui for having given him an unasked 
existence, Appison. 


These are the charming es of love, 
Whore misery delights. But through the heart 
Shonid jealousy its venom once diffuse, e 


“Tis then delightful misery no more, 


Kut agoay uamixed. Taonmsom. 


TO DISTRESS, HARASS, PERPLEX. 


DISTRESS, v. Distress. HA- 
RASS, in French harasser, probably 
from the Greek apacow to beat. PER- 
PLEX, in Latin lexus, participle 
of perplector, compounded of per and 
plector, to wind round and entangle. 

A person is dis(ressed cither in his 
outward circumstances or his feelings ; 
he is harassed mentally or corporeally ; 
he is perp ened in his understanding, 
more than in his feelings: a deprivation 
distresses; provocations and _ hostile 
measures Aaruss; stratagems and am- 
biguous measures perplex: a besieged 
tuwn is distressed by the cutting off its 
resources of water and provisions; the 
besieged are Aarassed by perpetual 
attacks; the besiegers are perplered 
in all their manq@uvres and plans, by 
the counter-manasuvrea and contriv- 
ances of their opponents: a tale of woe 
distresses ; continual alarms and inces- 
sant labour Aaruse; unexpected ob- 
stacles and inextricable difficulties per- 
plex. 

O friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my ear; 
Digress'd be seems, and no assistance near. Pors, 


Persons who have been long Aarassed aith busi- 
Sess aud care sometimes imagine that when life de- 
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clives, cannot make their retirement from tae 
world oo complete, Bias. 
Would being ead with our rivg breath, 

How soon miofortunes sonia paurd away. 

A trifling shock can shiver us to the dust, 

But th’ existence of the immortal soul, 

Futurity’s dark road perpleret still, Guerra. gmam, 


DISTRIBUTE, ALLOT, 
APPORTION. 


DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distributus, 
participle of dietribuo, or dts apart, and 
tribuo to beatow, zignifles to portion out 
toseveral. ALLOT,v. Allot. ASSIGN, 
in French assigner, Latin assigno, i.e. 
as or ad and stgno to sign, signifies by 
signing or marking, to set out for a par- 
ticular purpose. APPORTION, from 
ap or ad and portion signifies to give 
by way of portion for a particular 
purpose. 

The idea of giving to several is com- 
mon to these terms; this is the proper 
signification of distribute; but to that 
of the other terms is annexod some qua- 
lification. Destrtbuting is always ap- 
plied to a number of individuals, but 
allotting, assigning, and apportioning 
is the giving either to one or several: 
a sum of money is distributed among a 
number of poor people; it is allotted, 
assigned, or apportioned to a particular 
individual, or to each individual out of 
a number. Distrebute is said properly 
of that which is divided, or divimble 
into any number of parts, as broad is 
distributed in loaves, oy money is die- 
tributed in the way of shillings; al. 
lotted is applied to that which is divi- 
sihle into lots, and apportion to that 
which is formed into certain propor- 
tional parts or portions, as to allot land 
to give a lot of land ; to apporiton a sum 
of money, i.e. to give it in certain pro- 
portions. Assign is applied to any dis- 
tinct whole, not considered either as 
divided or divisible, as to assign a house, 
place, &c. To distribute is to give pro- 
Taiscuously, without reference to the 
nature of objects or the purpose for 
which they are given; things may be 
distributed to the worthy or the un- 
worthy, to those who want it or those 
who do not, at the will of the dss- 
tributor or otherwise. To allot is to 
give according to the lots into which — 
the thing is divided for a given purpose, 
as to land to each cottager; to 
assign is to set apart sumething that is 
suited to the person or adapted for the 
object proposed, as a prize is assigned 


ASSIGN, 


ion is to give 
in a certain proportion according toa 
certain rule, as to fion rent to 
different houses according to their size 
and value. 


Of eee Hanae eee 6 Beret ae eae in the 


Bacon. 


If they found the children lusty and well-favoured, 

they pre order for their education, and aliotied a 
proportion of land for their amatoiecenee: 

OTTER. 


The reverend Nestor ranks his Pylean bands. 
The horse and chariote to the front assign'd. Pore. 


The underwriter may afterwards recover from 
each of the rest a rateable satisfaction or apportion- 
meant of the sum which he has been obliged tu pay to 
the assured, ARK. 


So in the figurative or moral appli- 
eation, the goods or ills of life are dts- 
tributed by a wise Providence, but often 
in ways or for purposes that are hidden 
from our view. 


From thence the on 
Ricssings to these, 


of mortal man he Alls 
those distributes ills, 


Particular portions of that which is 
desirable, or the contrary, is allotted to 
each according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

R that has been long dead has a d 
sortton of praise allotted hits,tn which while he Ifred 

is frieads were too profuse, and his enemies too 
sparing. Appison. 

Offices, duties, properties, and the 
like, are aeetgned according as they 
really are or are supposed to be suit- 
able. 

Y cant rtion ! to 
deerg part of tha bursa ses y, and ¢ wedertuhs shat 
a painter shall religiously observe them all. and not- 
withstanding psoduce, if he pleases, a ba ugly 
Agure. URKE. 

Labour, happiness, misery, or any- 
thing of whic oor parts can be had, 
may be apportioned. 

Of the Naprines and misery uf our present oun- 


dition, part ia distributed by nature, and part is ine 
great measure apportioned by ourselves, Jomnson. 


Pors. 


DISTRICT, REGION, 
QUARTER. 


DISTRICT, in Latin districtus, from 
Wstrinyzo to bind separately, signifies a 
certain marked off specifically. 
REGION, in Latin regio from rego 
to rule, signifies a portion that is within 
rule. TRACT, in Latin tractus, from 
trako to drew, signifies a drawn 
out. QUARTER signifies literally a 
fourth part. 


TRACT, 


DISTRUST 


These terms are all applied to portions 
of country, the former two comprehend- 
ing divisions marked out on political 
grounds ; the latter a geographical or an 
indefinite division: district is smaller 
than a region ; the former refers only to 
part of a country, the latter frequently 
applies to a whole country: a qyuarter 
is indefinite, and may be applied either 
to a quarter of the world or a particular 
neighbourhood : a tract is the smallest 
portion of all, and comprehends fre- 
quently no more than what may fall 
within the compass of the eye. We 
consider a district only with relation 
to government; every magistrate acts 
within a certain district : we speak of a 
region when considering the circum- 
stances of climate, or the natural pro- 
perties which distinguish different parts 
of the earth; as the regions of heat and 
cold: we speak of the quarter simply 
to designate a point of the coinpass ; as 
a person lives in a certain quarter of 
the town that is north, or south, east, or 
west, &c.; and so also in an extended 
application, we say, to mect with oppo- 
sitaan in an unexpected quarter: we 
_ ofa tract to designate the land 
that runs onina line; as a mountainous 
tract, 

The very luequality of representation, which is so 
foolishly complained of, is aaa very thing 


which preventa us frum thinking ur acting as mem- 
bers for districts. Buags. 


Betwixt those regions and our upper light 
ht 


Deep forrsts and impenetrable nig 
Possess the middle space, Dayorn, 
My timorous muse 

 Cownry, 


Unambitious tracts pursues. 


There is no man in any rank who is always at 
liberty to act ashe would inclioe. Lu sume quarter 
or other he is limited by circunstauces. Bias, 


DISTRUST, SUSPICION, DIFFIDENCE, 


DISTRUST signifies not puttin 
trust in (v. Beltef). SUSPICION, 
from the Latin suspicto, or sub and 
specio, signifies looking at askance, or 
with a wry mind. DIFFIDENCE, 
from the Latin difido or digfido, signi- 
flies having no faith. 

Distrust is said either of ourselves or 
others ; susptcton is said only of vthers ; 
difidence only of urselves: to be dre 
trustful of a - erson, is to impute no 
good to him ; to be suspictoue of a per- 
son, is to impute positive evil to him: 
he who is dtsirust/ud of another's ho- 
nou* or prudence, will abstain from 
giving him his confidence ; he who is sus- 
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pictous of another's honesty, will be 
cautious to have no dealings with him. 

The dissolution of two parliaments in so short a 
time, aud oi the jast in su abrupt a manner, raised up 
@ general spirit of dispoutent and distrusé throughout 
the kingdom. Tamper. 

Nature itself after it has done an injury Will be 
suspicivas, and no man osm iove the person he 
suspects. | Sours. 

Distrust is a particular state of feel- 
ing having a specific object ; suspicion 
is an habitual state of feeling, and has 
indefinite objects. 

All parties had an opinion of his abilities ; few had 
any distrust uf his virtues. Gutarix. 
Aad off, though wisdom wake, suspicion alreps 
At wiedom's gate, aud to simplicity 
Resigus his charge. Minton. 

As regards one's self, a person may 
distrust his own powers for the execu- 
tion of a particular office, or a distrust 
of himselfin company ; he has a general 
difidence or he is naturally difident. 


Before strangers, Pitt had something of the echo- 
Jar’s timidity wud distrust. Jounson 


Avan actor, Mr. Cunningham obtained little re- 


putation, for his was too great to be over. 
cume, JONNsUN, 


TO DISTURB, INTERRUPT. 


DISTURB (v. Commotion). IN- 
TERRU PT, from the Latin tnter and 
rumpo, signifies to break in between so 
as to stop the progress. 

We may be dtsturbed either inwardly 
or outwardly ; we are tnterrupled only 
outwardly: our minds may he disturbed 
by peguicnue reflections, or we may be 
disturbed in our rest or in our business 
_ by unseemly noises; but we can be tn- 

terrupted only in our business or pur- 
suits: the dtsturbance, therefore, de- 
pends upon the character of the person ; 
what disturbs one man will not disturd 
another: an tnierruption is, however, 
something positive ; what interrupts one 
person will tnferript another : the small- 
est noises may diefurb one who is in bad 
health; illness or the visits of friends 
will trterrupt a person in any of his 
business. 
If aught disterd the tenor of his breast, 
"Tie but the wish to strike befure the rest. 


A siagle word of even an offer at interruption stopt 
him ia a moment, thoag’ ia the middie of a sentence. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Porr. 


The same distinction exists between 
these words when applied to things as 
to persons: whatever is put out of its 
order or proper condition is disturbed ; 
thus water which is put into motion 
from a state of rest is disturbed: what- 
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ever 1s stopped in the evenness or regu- 
larity of its course is interrupted ; thus 
water which is turned out of ita ordi- 
nary channel is tnterrupted. 

Some short confused speeches shuw an imaglua- 
tion disturbed with guilt. Apeison. 


The foresight of the hour of death would cont 
nually taterrept the course of human ali 
wale. 


TO DIVIDE, SEPARATE, PART. 


DIVIDE, in Latin divideo, com- 
ounded of ds and the Etruscan edso, 
rom ec and dvw two, signifies to make 

into two. SEPARATE, v. Abstract, 
PART signifies to make into paris. 

That is said to be divided which has 
been or is conceived to be a whole, that 
is separated which might be joined: an 
army may be divided into two of three 
divisions or portions: the divtsions are 
frequently separated in their march. 
Things may be divided by anything 
which distinguishes the parts from one 
another ; they are separated by disjunc- 
tion of space only. 


Nor cease your sowing till mid winter onda, | 
For this through twelve bright signs Apollo guides 
The your, aud earth in several chines dirid-s, 


Dnynen, 

Things may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally : the 
minds of men are often most divided 
when in person they are least separated. 


If we divide the life of moat men into twenty 
parts, we shall Ani at least sineteen of them Allied 
with gaps and chasms, which are neither filled ap 
with pleasure or business, Apuison, 

Where there is the greatest and most hovourable 
love, it is sumetimes better to be joined in death, 
than separated in life, Stree. 


To purt has an intermediate sense 
between divide and separate; to divide 
is properly to make any whole into two 
parts ; to part is to destroy the cohesion 
of two or more wholes when joined 
together: a luaf is divided when it is 
cut into two or more pieces ; two loaves 
are parted. Sometimes things are both 
divided and parted in order to be dis- 
tributed; in this case the distinction is 
the same; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is divided; but things which do 
not lose their integrity are parted: an 
estate is divided; goods or effects are 
parted. 


The whole army was divided into regiments. 
Portza, 


From the signed victim crops the curling hai, 

The heralds part it and the princes share. Pup. 
As disjunction is the common ides 

attached to hoth separate and par/, they 

are frequently used in relation to the 

same objects ; things are mostly said to 
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‘be parted which are made to be apart 
for any temporary purpose, or by any 
means adel pres . trivial; thus 
rooms ma a ition ; 
that is said to be Y tad which is 
intended to be kept permanently sepa- 
rate, or which ought not to be joined ; 
thus fields are separated by hedges. 


Most of the ancient writers are of opinion that 
Sicily wae formerly joined to the continent in this 
spot, and that the separation muct have made 
by sume violent convulsion of the earth. Barpomx. 


Leers from this hint, let this iastruet our art, 
Thin taper sticks must from oue cetitre part. 


With regard to persons, part desig- 
nates the actual leaving of the person ; 
fe is used in general for that 
es at lessons the society ; the former is 
often casual, temporary, or partial; the 
latter is positive and serious; the part- 
ing is momentary ; the separation may 
be longer or shorter: two friends part 
in the streets after a casual sae 
two persons separute on the road who 
had set out to travel together: men and 
their wives often purt without coming 
to a positive separation: some couples 
are separated from each other in every 
respect but that of being directly parted ; 
the mement of purting botwoen friends 
is often more oaiiiful than the sepa- 
ration which afterwards ensues. 


Gar. 


I pray let me retain some room, though never so 
little, in your thoughts, during the time of this our 
depuration, llowa.., 


The prince pursa'd the parting deity 
With words ihe these, car whither do you fiy ?” 
Uukinud and cruel to deceive your sun. Duypen. 


TO DIVIDE, DISTRIBUTE, SHARE. 


DIVIDE, v. To divide, separate. 
DISTRIBUTE, in Latin dtetributus, 
from distribuo, or dis and tribuo, sig- 
nifles to bestow apart. SHARE, from 
the word shear, and the German 
scheeren, signifies simply to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend 
beyond the thing divided ; that of dre- 
tributing and sharing comprehends 
also the purpose of the action * we divide 
the thing; we distribute to the person: 
we may divide, therefore, without adz- 
tributing ; or we may divide in order to 
distribute: thus we @tvide our land into 
distinct fields for our private conveni- 
enoe ; or we divide a sum of money into 
so many parts, in order to distribute 
it among a given number of Borer 
on the other hand, we may distribute 
without dividing; for money, books, 
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fruit, and many other things be 
distributed, whaoh require no divicon. 
. he 
porta Sarthe owen 
. She drew an ange) down. Davedn, 


Two urne by Jove's high throse have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good ; 

Prom thence the eap of mortal man he fills 
Blessings to these, to those distribetes ills. Porx. 


To share is to make into parts, the‘ 
same as divide, and it is to give those 
parts to some persons, the same as dts- 
tribute; but the person who shares 
takes a part himself; he who distributes. 
gives it all to others: a loaf is divided 
in order to be eaten ; bread is distributed 
in loaves among the poor; the loaf is 
shared by a poor man with his poorer 
neighbour, or the profits of a business 
are shared by the partners. 

Providence has made an equal distribution ot 


natural gifts, whereof each creature severally has a 
share, L'Estaanor, 


‘: 
Revell toe cise; cal un a tasst oem Tak! 
To share may imply either to give or 
receive; to distribute implies giving 
only: we share our own with another, 
or another shares what we have; but 
we distribute our own to others. 
We render you the tenth to be ta'en forth 


Before the common distribution, at your choice, 
Smaxerzang. 


They will be so much the more careful to deter: 
mine properly, as they shall pail be obliged tv 
share the expenses of maintaining the masters. 

Maxtmuotn’s Latrans os Parr. 


DOCILE, TRACTABLE, DUCTILE. 


DOCILE, :n Latin doctlis from doceo 
to teach, is the Latin term for ready to 
be taught. TRACTABLE, from fraho, 
denotes the readiness to be drawn. 
One is docile as a scholar; one is frac- 
table as a child or a servant. Where 
anything is to be learnt docthity is 
necessary ; where anything is to be done 
at the call of another tractubility is 
required. DUCTILITY, from duco to 
lead, signifies aptness to be led, and is 
applied to the mind or its powers, which 
yield readily to impressions. 

The Persians are not «holly void of martial spint; 
and if they are vaturally ease. they are at least 


extremely docde, might, with proper discipline, 
be made excellent soldiers, un W. Jonas. 


The people, without being servile, mast be tract 
able. Bruns 


The will was then (before the fall) ductile and 
plianl to al] the motions of right reasun. 90 Fours. 


Animals may be said to be doctle and 
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tractable with a like distinction ; mani- 
mate objects, as metals, &c. may be 


Their reindeer form their riches; these their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth, 
Supply their wholesome faze, and cheerful eupe; 
Obsequious at their call, the decile tribe 
Yield to the sledge their necks. Tromson. 
They vee Arabian horers) are so tractable and 
familiar that they will rng frum the felds tu the call 


of their masters. GoLDeMITE. 


The ductile wax with busy hands I mould. Pors. 


DOCTRINE, PRECEPT, PRINCIPLE. 


DOCTRINE, in French doctrine, 
Latin doctrina, from doceo to teach, 
signifies the thing taught; PRECEPT, 
from the Latin preecipiy, the thing laid 
down; PRINCIPLE, in French prin. 
a Latin princtptum, the beginnin; 
of things, that is, their first or origina 
component parts. 

A doctrine requires a teacher; a pre- 
cept requires a superior with authority ; 
a principle requires only a maintainer 
or holder. A doctrine is always framed 
by some one; a precept is enjoined or 
laid down by some one ; a princtple lies 
in the thing itself. A doctrine is com- 
posed of principles ; a precept rests upon 
principles or doctrines. Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and enjoined mead precepts on 
his disciples for the regulation of their 
conduct, particularly that they should 
abstain from eating animal food, and 
be only silent hearers for the first five 
years of their scholarship: the former of 
these rules depended upon the pre- 
ceding doctrine of the soul's transmigra- 
tion to the bodies of animals; the latter 
rested on that simple principle of edu- 
cation, the entire devotion of the scholar 
to the master. We are said to believe 
in doctrines; to obey precepts; to im- 
bibe or hold pri Doctrine is 
that which constitutes our faith; pre- 
cepts are that which directs the prac- 
tice: both are the subjects of rational 
assent, and suited only to the en 
understanding : princrples are often ad- 
mitted without examination; and im- 
bibed as frequently from observation 
and circumstances, as from any direct 
personal efforts ; children as well as men 
acquire principles. 

This seditious, uncoustitatinnel doctrine of elect- 
ing hingsis now publicly SDEEt crores *et pee 
Oaks. 

gods a fs ordained by la for thet le ries A 
tural interpectation of the precept, Apyison. 
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If the principles of the revolution of 1668 are any 
whore tn found, it ie iu the Matute called tha 
* Declaration of Rights,” Byars. 


DOCTRINE, DOGMA, TENET. 


A DOCTRINE originates with an 
individual. DOGMA, from the Greek 
Soypa and doxew to think, signifies some- 
thing thought, admitted, or taken for 
granted; this lies with a body or num- 
ber of individuals. TENET, from the 
Latin feneo to hold or maintain, signi- 
files the thing held or maintained, and 
is a species of principle (v. Doctrine) 
specifically maintained in matters of 
opinion by persons in general. A doc- 
frine rests on the authority of the in- 
dividual by whom it is framed; the 
dagma on the authority of the body by 
whom it is maintained; a éene? reats on 
its own intrinsic merits. Many of the 
doctrines of our blessed Saviour are 
held by faith in him; they are subjects 
of persuasion by the exercise of our ra- 
tional powers; the dugymas of tho Ro- 
mish church are admitted by none but 
such as admit its authority : every sect 
hus its peculiar tenets. 

Unpractie’d he to fawn or seek fur pow'r 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hunt} 
Par other aims his heart had leara'd w prize, 


More skill'd to raise the wretched, than tu rise. 
GoLoamith, 


There are in England abundance of meu who tolo- 
rate in the true spirit of toleration. They think the 
dogmas of religion, though in different degrees, are 
all of moment, and that amongst them there is, os 
amongst all things of valve, a just ground of A lil 
ence, VaRK. 


One of the puritanical tenets was tho illegality of 
all games of chance, Jou moun, 


TO DOUBT, QUESTION. 


DOUBT, in French douter, Latin 
dubito from dubtue and duo two, sig- 
rifles to have two opinions. QUES- 
TION, in Latin guestio, from gu@ro 
to inquire, signifies to make a question. 

these terms express the act of 
the mind in staying its decision. Doubé 
lies altogether in the mind; it is a less 
active feeling than question: by the 
former we merely suspend decision ; by 
the latter we actually demand proofs in 
order to assist us in decid ing. e may 
doubt in silence: we cannot question 
without expressing it directly or indi- 
rectly. He who suggests doubts does it 
with caution: he who makes a quea- 
tion throws in difficulties with a degree 
of confidence. Doubis insinuate them- 
selves into the mind oftentimes involun 
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tarily on the part of the doubter; ques- 
Stone are always made with an express 
design. We doubt in matters of ge- 
neral interest, on abstruse as well as 
common subjects: we question mostly 
in ordinary watters that are of a per- 
sonal interest: we doubé the truth of a 
position ; we quesiion the veracity of an 
author. The existence of mermaids was 
doubted for a great length of time; but 
the testimony of creditable persons who 
have lately seen them, ought now to 
put it out of all doubt. When the 
practicability of any plan is ques- 
stoned, it is unnecessary to enter any 
farther into its merits. 

- For my part I think the being of a Gud fe ao little 


to be duubted, that I think it is almvuet the only 
truth we are sure of. Appisen, 


Our business jn the fleld of fight 
Je not to question, but to prove our might 


The doubt is frequently confined to 
the individual; the question frequently 
refPects others. We duubt a hetbier we 
shall be able to succeed; we question 
another's right to interfere: we doubé 
whether a thing will answer the end 
proposed ; we question the utility of any 
oue making the attempt. There are 
many doubtful cases in medicine, where 
the physician is at a loss to decide; 
there are many questionable measures 
proposed by those who are in or out of 
power which demand consideration. A 
disposition to doubt everything is more 
inimical to the cause of truth, than the 
readiness to believe everything ; a dis- 
een to question whatever is said or 

one by others, is much more caleu- 
lated to give offenee than tu prevent 
deception. 

Vile stirube are shorn for browse; tow'ring height 
OF woetuous trees are torches fur the se 


And sliall we dusbt (indulging easy sloth ) 
‘To sow, to set, ated to reform their growth ? 


Porg. 


Daryprw. 


You know me well, and herein spend but time 
‘Yu wind about my love with circumstaver, 
Aud out of duwbt you do we vow mure wrong, 
In making gueshon of my uttermost, 


Than if you bad made waste of all | hive. 
SuHaksPeaRg. 


DOUBT, SUSPENSE. 


DOUBT respects that which we 
should believe; SUSPENSE that which 
we wish tu know or ascertain. We are 
in doubt for the went of evidence; Wwe 
are in suspense for the want of certainty. 
Voubt interrupts our progress in the 
attainment of truth ; suspezse impedes 
us in the attainment of our objects: 
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the former is connected principally with 
the understanding ; the latter acts alto- 
ther upon the hopes. We have our 
ubte about things that have no 
to time; we are in suspense about what 
is to happen in future. Those are the 
least inclined to dowbt who have the 
most thorough knowledge of a subject ; 
those are the least exposed to the un- 
pleasant feeling of suspense who confine 
their wishes to the present. 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding | 


it dissipates every dowd! and scruple in an instant 
Appisow 


The bundle of hay on either side striking his (tho 
ass’s) sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
keep him ia perpetual suspense. Appisos, 


DOUBTFUL, DUBIOUS, UNCERTAIN 
PRECARIOUS. 


Tus DOUBTFUL admits of dopbt 
(v. Doubt, suspense); the DUBIOUS 
creates doubt or suspense. The doutt- 
Jul is said of things in which we are re- 
quired to have an opinion ; the dubious 
respects events and things that must 
speak for themselves. In duubt/ud 
cases it is advisable for a judge to lean 
to the side of mercy ; while the issue of 
a contest is dubivus, all judgment of the 
parties, or of the case, must be carefully 
avoided. 

The Greeks with slain Thepolemus retir'd, 
Whose fall Ulysses view 'd with fury fir'd: 


Doublsal Wf Jove's great son he should pursue, 
O: pour his vengeance on the Liciau crew. 


Por. 


At the lower end of the roum is to be a side-table 
for persons of great fame, but dabiows existence 
such as Mercules, Theseus, Hueas, Achilles, Hector, 
and others Swirt 

‘Doubtful and dubious have always a 
relation to the person forming the opi- 
nion on the subject in question; UN- 
CERTAIN and PRECARIOUS are 
epithets which designate the qualities 
of the things themselves. Whatever 
is uncertuin may trom that very cir- 
cumstance be duubt/ul or dubious to 
those who altempt to determine upon 
them; but they may be designated for 
their uncertuinty without any regard 
to the opinions which they may give 
rise to A person’s coming may be 
doubtjul cr uncertain; the length of 

his stay is oftener described as uncer- 
tain than as doubiful. The duudbtfu. 
is opposed to that on which we furm a 
positive conclusion, the uncertais to 
that which is definite or prescribed. 
The etticacy of any medicine is doubt 
Jul; the manner of its operation may be 
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anceriain. While our knowledge is 
limited, we must expect to meet with 
wany things that are doub{ful; as 
everything in the world is exposed to 
change, and al] that is future is entirely 
above our control, we must naturally 
expect to find everything uncertain, but 
what we see passing before us. 

I am pleased with a frame of four lights, duudt fal 


whetber the few pines it ooutains will ever be worth 
a farthing. Cowrsr. 


Near old Antandms, and at Ida's foot, 
The timber of the sacred grove we cut; 
And build our ficet, uncertain yet to find 
What place the guds for our repose assign’'d. 
Daron. 

PRECARIOUS, from the Latin 
precartus and precor to pray, signifies 
granted to entreaty, depending on the 
will or humour of another, whence it is 
applicable to whatever is obtained from 
others. Precurtous is the highest spe- 
cies of uncertainty, applied to such 
things as depend on future casualties in 
opposition to that which is fixed and de- 
termined by design. The weather is 
uncertain ; the subsistence of a person 
who has no stated incume or source of 
living must be precarious. It is un- 
certain what day a thing may take 
place, until it is determined; there is 
nothing more precarious than what de- 
pends upon the favors of princes. 

The frequeat disappointments incident to hunting, 
taduced man to estublish a permauent property in 


their flocks and herds, in order to sustain themneives 
in a less precarious manner. HLaCRsronn, 


TO DRAW, DRAG, HAUL, OR HALE, 
PULL, PLUCK, TUG. 


DRAW coines from the Latin traho 
to draw, and the Greek épacew to lay 
hold of. DRAG isa variation of draw. 
HAUL or HALE answers to the Greek 
shew to draw. PULL is in all proba- 
bility connected with pello to drive or 
thrust. PLUCK is in the German 
phlicken, &c.; and TUG answers to 

German zitehen to pull or draw. 

Draw expresses here the idea com- 
mon to the three first terms, namely, of 
putting a body in motion from behind 
oneself or towards oneself; to drag is to 
draw a thing with violence, or to draw 
that which makes resistance ; to haul is 
to drag it with still grester violence. 
We draw a cart; we drag a body along 
the ground; or Aaul a vessel to the 
shore. To signifies only an effort 
to draw without the idea of motion: 
horess pull very long sometimes befure 
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they can draw a heavily laden cart up 
hilk To pluck is to with a sudden 
twiteb, in order to separate; thus fea- 
thers are plucked from animals. To 
tug is to pudi with violence ; thus men 
tug at the oar. 


Furious he said, and tow'rd the Grecian crew 

a by the crest) the unhappy warrior drew ; 
truggling he follow'd, while th’ embruider'’d thong, 

That ty'd his helmet, dragg’d the chief alony. 


le 


Some hoisting levers, some the wheels prepare, 
And fasten to the horses feet: the rest 


With cables Aeul along the unwieldy buast. 
Dayorn, 


Two magnets aro placed, one of them in tho rouf 
and the r in the floor of Mahomet's burying. 
place at Mecca, and pul! the impostor's iron coffin 
with such an equal attraction, that it say in the 

b 


air between buth of them. DIGON, 

Even children follow’d with endearing wile, 

And pluck'd bis gown to share the good man’s smile, 
MiTH. 


Clear'd ae 1 thought, and tally fix'd at longth 

Tou learn the cause, | tugg'd with all my strength. 

Davoren, 
In the moral application of the words 

we may be said to be draton by anything 

which can act on the mind to bring us 

near to an object; we are dragged only 

by means of force; we puéé a thing to- 

wards us by a direct effort. To Auu/, 

pluck, and tug are seldom used but in 

the physical application. 

Hither we sail'd, a voluntary throng, 

Tu avenge a private, not a public wrung ; 


What else to Troy the assembled uations draws, 


But thine—ungrateful! aod thy bruther’s nate 
rE, 


"Tis long siuce I for my celestial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have drogg'd a lingering bi 
ork. 


Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 
Nor pudi th’ unwilling vengeance on thy Seale 
UPA. 


DREAM, REVERIE. 


DREAM, in Dutch drom, &c. in the 
Celtic drem a sight, is connected with 
the Greek dpaya a fable, and the word 
roam, signifying to wander, in Hebrew 
rom to be itated. REVERIE, in 
French reverte, like the English rave, 
and the Latin rabtes madness, signifies 
that which is wandering or incoherent. 

Dreams and revertes are alike op- 
posed to the reality, and have their 
origin in the imagination; but the 
former commonly passes in sleep, and 
the latter when awake: the dream may 
and does commonly arise when the 
imagination is in a sound state; the 
reverie ia the fruit of a heated imagina- 
tion: dreams come in the course ot 
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nature; reverses are the consequence 
of a peculiar ferment. ° 
When the term dream is applied to 
the act of one that is awake, it admits 
of another distinction from reverie. 
They both designate what is confounded, 
but the dream is less extravagant than 
the reverie. Ambitious men please 
themselves with dreams of future great- 
ness; enthusiasts debase the purity of 
the Christian religion by blending their 
own wild revertes with the doctrines of 
the Gospel. He who indulges himself 
in idle dreams lays up a store of disap- 
intment fur himself when he recovers 
is recollection, and finds that it is 
nothing but a dream: a love of singu- 
larity operating on an ardent mind will 
tvo often lead men to indulge in strange 
reverses. 
Gay's friends persuaded him to sell his share of 


South-Sra stock, but he dreamed of dignity and 
splendur, and could not bear to obstruct his own 


fortune, JOHNSON. 
I continued to alt motionlese with my eyes fixed 
upon the curtain some moments after it fell, When 


I was roused from my reverie 1 found myself almost 
alune, Hawmeswortn. 


DREGS, SEDIMENT, DROSS, SCUM, 
REFUSE. 


DREGS, like the German dreck dirt, 
signifies the dirty part which separates 
from a liquor, SEDIMENT, from 
sedeo to sit, signifies that which settles 
at the bottom. DROSS is probably 
but a variation of dregs. SCUM, in 
the German schaum, signifies the same 
as fuam or froth, REFUSE literally 
that which is refused or thrown away. 

All these terms designate the worth- 
less part of any body; but dregs is 
taken in a worse sense than sediment: 
for the dregs is that which is alto- 
wether of no value; but the sediment 
may sometimes form a necessary part 
of the body. The dregs are mostly a 
sediment in liquors, but many things 
are a sediment which are not dregs. 
After the dregs are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sediment; the 
dregs are commonly the corrupt part 
which separates from compound liquids, 
as wine or beer; the sadsment consists 
of the heavy particles which belong to 
all simple liquids, not excepting water 


itself. The med and sedsment separate 


of themselves, but the scum and dross 


are forced out by a process; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid 
bodies rendered liquid or otherwise, 


DULL.- 


Droes is applied to solid bodies in the 
same sense as scum, being that which 
remains after the purifymg; as the 
droee of corn after thrashing and cleaz- 
ing. Refuse, as its derivation implies, 
is always said of that which is inten- 
tionally separated to be thrown one. 
and agrees with the former terms only 
inasmuch as they express what is 
worthless. With this distinction they 
are figuratively applied to moral objecta, 

Epitomes of history are the corruptions and moths 
that have fretted and corroded many sound and ex- 


cellent bodies uf history aad reduced them to bass 
and unprofitable dregs. Bacon. 


For it is nut bare agitation, but the sediment at 
the bottom that troubles and defiles the aaa oe 
UTX. 


Fur the composition too, 1 admit the Algerine 
community resemble that Of France, bei med 
out of the very scum, scaudal, disgrace, aint t of 
the Turkish Asia, UBEK. 


Now cast your eyes around, while { dissolve 

The mist and film that mortal eyes lovolve; 
Purge from your sight the dross, and make eee 
The shape of each avenging deity. Dar Daw. 


Next of his men and ships he makes review, 

Draws out the bert and ablest of the crew; 

Down with the falling stream the refase run 

To raise with joyful news his drouping son. 
Daurorn. 


DULL, GLOOMY, SAD, DISMAL. 


DULL, in the low German dul, high 
German toll mad, Welsh dol, deol, 
foolish, &c., denotes properly a defect 
in the intellect, GLOOMY is con- 
nected with the German g/omm, signi- 
fying the same as tarnished. SAD 
is probably connected with sedate and 
settled, signifying as much as sedate 
sorrow. DISMAL, compounded of dts 
and mal or malus, signifies very evil. 

When applied to natural objects, dud/ 
and gloomy denote the want of necessary 
light or life: in this sense metals are 
more or less dud/ according as they are 
stained with dirt: the weather is either 
dull or gloomy in different degrees ; 
that is, dud when the sun is obscured 
by clouds, and g/oomy when the atmo- 
sphere is darkened by fogs or thick 
clouds. Dismal denotes not merely the 
want of that which is necessary, but 
also the presence of that which is re- 
en to the senses; as a glare of 
ight or a sound may be dismal. A 
room is dull, gloomy, or dismal, accord- 
ing to circumstances: it is duld if the 
usual quantity of light aud sound be 
wanting ; it is gloomy if the darkness 
and stillness be very considerable ; it is 
dismal if it have only light enough to 
show its wretchedness ; in this sense a 


DURABLE. 


dungeun is a dismal abode. Sad is not 

plied so much to sensible as moral 
sects, in which sense the distressing 
events of human life, as the loss of a 
parent or a child, is justly denominated 
sad, 


While mean is a retainer to the elements and a e0- 
jourver in the body, it must be coutent to submit its 
own quickness spirituality to the dulacss of its 
vehi Soyrn. 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greeoe the direful spring 

Of woes annumber'd, heav'aly goddess, cing ! 

That wrath which hurl'd to Pluts’s gioumy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. Pors. 


Por nine long nights, through all the dusky air 
The pyre’s Uick flaming shot a dismai glare. Pups. 


Henry Il of France, by a eplinter unhappily thrust 
ints his eye at a svlemn justiug. was sent out of the 
worhi by a .ad but very accidental death. Sows, 


In regard tv the frame of mind which 
is designuted by these terms, it will be 
easily perceived from the above expla- 
nation. As slight circumstances pro- 
duce dulness, any change, however 
small, in the usual flow of spirits may 
be termed dudi. Gloom weighs heavy 
on the mind, and gives a turn to the 
reflections and the imagination: de- 
sponding thoughts of futurity will spread 
un gloom over every other object. Sad 
indicates a wounded state of the heart; 
feelings of unmixed pain. 


A man 
Se dali, w dead in wok, so woe-begoue. 
BUARSPRARR. 


Neglect spreads gloominess u their hamour and 
makes seat, grow sullen and uascsinacsible. 


Cotuiga. 


Six brave companions from each ship we lost, 
With sails outspread we fly the unequal strife, 
Sad for their loss, but joyful of our Itfe. Prion. 


* DURABLE, LASTING, PERMANENT. 


DURABLE is said of things that 
are intended to remain a shorter time 
than that which is LASTING: and 
PERMANENT expresses less than 
durable. Durable, from the Latin 
durus hard, respects the texture of 
bodies, and inarks their capacity to hold 
out; fasting, from the verb to dust or 
the adjective (asi, signifies to remain 
the dast or longest, and is applicable 
only to that which is supposed of the 
longest duratton. Permanent, from the 


Latin eee signifies remaining to 
the en 

Durable is naturally said of material 
substances; and /asting of those which 
are spiritual; although in ordi dia- 
course sometimes they exchange offices : 
permanent applies more to the affairs of 
men. That which perishes quickly is 


‘reasonable and lasting admiration. 
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not durable: that which ceases quickly 
is not lasting ; that which is only for a 
time is not permanent. Stone is more 
durable than iron, and iron than wood: 
in the feudal times animositivs between 
families used to be lasting « a clerk has 
not a permanent situation in an office. 
If writings be thus durable, and may pres from a 
to agu, through the whole course of time, how careful 


should an author be of not eommitting any thing tu 
print that may corrupt posterity. Appison, 


I must desire my fair readers to give a proper «l- 
tection to their beng admired ; in orderto which they 
must endeavour to make themeelves the oles of a 

DDISON, 


Land comprehends all things io law of a perma- 
neat substantial nature, Duackerone, 


DURABLE, CONSTANT. 


DURABILITY (». Durable: ‘ies in 
the thing, CONSTANCY (p. Con- 
stuncy) lies in the person. What is 
durable is so from its inherent pro- 
perty ; what is constant is so by th 
power of the mind. No durable con- 
nexions can be formed where avarice 
or lust prevails, 


Some states have suddenly emerged, and even in 
the deptha of their calamity have laid the foundatios 
of @ towering and darable greatnens. Bouxs. 


Since we cannot promise ourselves consfant health, 
let us endeavour at such a temper, as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. STeg.x. 


DURATION, TIME. 


IN the philosophical sense, accordi 
to Mr. Locke, TIME is that mode o 
DURATION which is formed in the 
mind by its own power of observing and 
measuring the passing objects. In the 
vulgar sense, in which duration is sy- 
nonymous with time, it stands for the 
time of duration, and is more particu- 
larly applicable to the objects which are 
said to last; time being employed in 
general for whatever passes in the 
world. 

Duration comprehends the beginning 
and end of any portion of time, that is 
the how long of a thing; time is em- 
ployed more frequently for the particular 
portion itself, namely, the frame when: 
we mark the durution of a sound from 
the time of its commencement to the 
time that it ceases; the duration of a 
prince's reign isan object of particular 
concern to his subjects if he be either 
very good or the reverse; the 4ime in 
which he reigns is marked by extraor- 
dinary events: the historian computes 
the duration of reigns and of events in 
order to determine the antiquity of a 


nation; he fixes the exact time when 
each person begins to reign and when 
he dies, in order to determine the num- 
ber of years that each reigned. 

ar 
od recap rater eres 
priite to duration i Srrece. 


The time of the fool ts because be doss not 
know what to do with it; that of the wise man, be- 
cauen he distinguishes every moment of it with useful 
or amusing thoughts. Appisom. 


DUTIFUL, OBEDIENT, RESPECTFUL. 


DUTIFUL signifies full of a sense 
of duty or full of what belongs to duty. 
OBEDIENT signifies ready to obey. 
RESPECTFUL signifies literally full 
of respect. 

- The obedient and respectful are but 
modes of the dutiful: we may be 
dutiful without being either obedtent or 
respectful; but we are go far duliful 
as we are either obedient or respectful. 
Duty denotes what is duo from one 
being to another; it is independent of 
all circumstances: obedience and re- 

ect are relative duties depending upon 

1e character and station of individuals : 
as we owe to no one gv Inuch as to our 
purents, we are said to be duly/ul to no 
eurthly being besides; and in order to 
deserve the name of dutiful, a child 
during the period of his childhood ought 
to igake a parent's will to be his law, 
and at no future period ought that will 
ever to be an object of indifference: we 
may be obedient and respectful to others 
besides our parents, although to them 
obedience and respect are in the highest 
degree and in the first case duc; yet 
servants are enjoined to be obedient tuo 
their masters, wives to their husbands, 
and subjects to their king. & ree 
is aterm of still greater latitude than 
oither, for as the characters of men as 
much as their stations demand respect, 
there is a respectful deportment due 
towards every superior. 

For one cruel parent we meet with a thousand sa- 
dutisul children. ApDpI-0N, 


The obedience of children to their parents is the 
vasis of all government, aad ect forth as the measure 
of that ebedieace which we owe tw those whom Pro- 
videnoe bas placed over us, Appison, 


Let your behaviour towarda your euperiors in 


di learuing, or any distinguished excel- 
hy reco aad defhrence. a 


EAGER. 


ight or due from one being w another. 
OBLIGATION, from the Latin oblige 
to bind, signifies the bond or necessity 
which lies in the thing. 
All duty depends upon moral obkigea- 
tion which subsists between man and 
man, or man and his Maker; in this 
abstract sense, therefore, there can be 
no dufy without a previous oblégation, 
and where there is an obligation it in- 
volves a duty; but in the vulgar accep- 
tation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations; ob#i- 
gation only to icular circumstances 
or modes of action: we have duties to 
rform as Lee and children, as 
usbunds and wives, as rulers and sub- 
jects, as neighbours and citizens: the 
debtor is under an obligation to dis- 
charge adebt; and he who has promised 
is under an od/tgation to. fulfil his 
romise: a conscientious man, there- 
ore, never loses sight of the obdtgations 
which be has at different times to dis- 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory 
as the obligution; the obligation 1s nut 
so lasting as the dufy: our affections 
impel us to the discharge of duly ; in- 
terest or necessity impels us to the 
discharge of an obligation: it may 
therefore sometimes happen that the 
man whom a sense of duty cannot 
actuate to du that which is right, will 
not be able to withstand the obdiygaton 
under which he has laid himself. 
The ways of Heav'n, judy’d by a private breast, 
le often what's our private interest, 
And therefore those who would that will obey, 
Without their interest must their defy weigh. 
Darpaw. 


No man can be under an obligation to believe any 
thing, who hath pot sufficient means whereby he may 
be ussured that such a thing is true. = Tinoisex. 


or. nr 


E. 


KAGER, KARNEST, SERIOUS. 


EAGER, v. Avidtty, EARNEST 
most probably comes from the thing 
eurnést, in Saxon thornest a pledge, or 
token of a persons real intentions, 
whence the word has been employed to 
ualify the state of any one's mind, as 


of settled or fixed. SERIOUS, in Latin 
Raseiee Caste sii or sine risu, signifies without 

aughter. 
DUTY, OBLIGATION. ager is used to qualify the desires 
DUTY, as we see in the eding or passions; earnest to qualify the 
section, consists altogether of what is wishes or sentiments; the er has 


EARNEST. 


either a physical or moral application, 
the latter altogether a moral applica- 
tion: a child is eager to get a plaything ; 
a hungry person is eager to get food; a 
covetous man is suger to seize whatever 
comes within his grasp: a person is 
earnest in solicitation; earmesé in ex- 
hortation ; earnest in devotion. Eager- 
ness is mostly faulty, it cannot be tvo 
early restrained in children. 
With joy the ambitiogs youth his mother heard, 
And, eager for the journey, soon prepar'dL 
Dryoxx, 
Whence this term 1s with particular 
propriety applied to brutes. 
The panting steeds impatient fury breathe, 
But sport and tremble at the gulf beneath ; 
Sager they view'd the prospect dark and deep, 
Vast was leap, uni boa diong hung the isi ; 
OPK, 
Earnestness is always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction of 
the mind, accompanied with the warmth 
of the heart in a good cause. 


Then even superior to ambition, we 
With earnest eye anticipate thuse scenes 
Of happiness and wonder, 


A person is said to be earnes?/, or in 
earnest; a person or thing is said to be 
serious: the former characterizes the 
temper of the mind, the latter charac- 
terizes the object itself. In regard to 
persons, in which alone they are to be 
compared, earnest expresses more than 
sertous; the former is opposed to luke- 
warmuhess, the latter to uncuncerned- 
ness: we are earnes{ as to our wishes 
or our persuasions; we are serious as to 
our intentions: the earnestnesa with 
which we address another depends upon 
the force of our conviction ; the serious- 
ness with which we address them de- 
pends upon our sincerity, and the nature 
of the subject: the preacher earnestly 
exhorts his hearers to lay aside their 
sins; he seriously admonishes those 
who are guilty of irregularities. 

He which prayoth in due sortis thereby made the 
more attentive ww hear, and hoe which hearcth the 


more earnest to pray, for the time which we bestow 
as well ia the onc as the other, Hoon en. 
It is hardly possible to sit down to the serious 
crasal of Virgil's works, but a man shall rise more 
disposed to virtue and goodness, Watss. 


THomson. 


EARNEST, PLEDGE. 


In the proper sense, the EARNEST 
(v. er) is given as a token of our 
being in earnest in the promise we have 
made; the PLEDGE, in all probability 
from plico to fold or implicate, signifies 
a security by which we are engaged to 


EASE. 


indemnify for a loss. The eurnest has 
regard to the confidence inspired; the 
pledge has regard to the bond or tie 
ape when a contract is only ver- 
ally formed, it is usual to give earnest ; 
whenever money is advanced, it is 
comm@n to give a pledge. 
In the figurative application the terms 
bear the same analogy: a man of genius 
sometints, sate i not always, gives an 
earnest in youth of his future great- 
ness; children are the dearest pledses 
of affection between parents. 
Nature has wove into the human mind 
This anzions care fur nimes we leave behind, 


T’ extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 
And give an earnest of a life to come. JENYNA. 


Fairest of stars last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Rure pledge of day that erown'st the amillng morn, 

With thy bright circlet praise him is thy sphore, 
Mittow., 
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EASE, QUIET, REST, REPOSE. 


EASE, like the French atsé glad 
comes from the Armoric aez, Welsh 
hawsz, Cornish hedh, Irish easgadh, 
Saxon aeth, all in the sense of ease or 
relief from any outward annoyance, with 
which is connected the Latin ottum, in 
Italian agio leisure or exemption from 
labor, and the Greek novyog quiet. 
QUIET, in Latin gutetus, probably 
from the Greek cerpas to hie down, signi- 
fics a lying posture. Whether the word 
REST comes from the Saxon rest, 
German rast, ruke, &c. peace, or from 
the Latin vesto to stand still or make 
halt, it siynifles properly cessation of 
motion. REPOSE comes from the 
Latin reposut, perfect of repono to place 
back, signifying the state of placing 
one’s self backward in an easy pusture. 

The idea of a motionless state is 
common to all these terms: ease and 
yutet respect action on the body; rest 
and repose respect the action of the 
body: we are easy or quiet when freed 
frum any external agency that is pain- 
ful; we have rest or repose when the 
body is no longer in motion. Ease 
denotes an exemption from any painful 
agency in general; quiet denotes an 
exemption from that in particular, which 
noise, disturbance, or the violence of 
others, may cause: we are easy, or at 
ease, when the body is in a posture 
agreeable to itself, or when no cireum- 
jacent object presses unequally upon it; 
we are quiet when there is an agreeable 
stillness around: our eave may be dis- 
turbed either by internal or external 

z 
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causes; our gsiet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects. 

By this we plainly view the two is:posthumes that 
cho ‘a welfare, euse and wantonvess. 

Bacon, 

Bat quiet, 2 secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 


With homebred pleaty the rich owner biess, 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. Davpzw, 
Reet simply denotes the cessation of 
motion ; repose is that species. of rest 
which is agreeable after labour: we rest 
as circumstances require; in this sense, 
our Creator is said to have rested from 
the work of creation: repose is a cir- 
cumstance of necessity ; the weary seek 
Tr ; there is no human being to 
whom it is not somctimes indispensable. 
We may rest in a standing posture; we 
can repose only in a lying position: the 
dove which Noah first sent out could 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; 
soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to 
take repose: the night is the time for 
rest ; the pillow is the place for repose. 


Great wits to maducas surely are allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Kise why should he, with wealth and honours blest, 
hefiue hie age the veadful hours of rest. | Davin. 


J all the livelung day 
Consume in meditation deep, reciniae 
From human vouverso, vor at shat of eve 


Enjoy repose. Purnirs, 
Rest may be as proporly applied to 

things as to persons; repose is figura- 

tively applied to things. 

Tho fesceti naant to the wars is prese‘d, 

Tho flelds lic fallow, in inglorions rest. Davorn, 


Nor can the tortur'd wave here find repose, 
Bat raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o'er tho ecautter’d fragments. THostsom. 


EASE, EASINESS, FACILITY 
LIGHTNESS. 


EASE (v. Ease) denotes either the 
abatract state of a person or quality of 
athing; EASINESS, from easy, sig- 
nifying having ease, denotes simply an 
abstract quality which serves to charac- 
terise the thing ; a person enjoys ease, 
or he has an easiness of disposition. 

Rate is the uimoet that can be hoped from a se- 


dentary and unactive habit. Jounaon, 
His ylelding to them in une thing might happil 
breed thet bik> 


put them in hope, that time wou 
easiness of condescenting further unto them. 
Hooxsa. 


Ease is said of that which is borne, 


or that which is done; easiness and | 


FACILITY, from the Latin /facti:s 
easy, most commonly of that which is 
done; the former in application to the 
thing as before, the latter either to the 
person or th> thing: we speak of the 


EASY. 


eastness of the task, but of a persons 
facility in doing it: we judge of the 
easiness of a thing by comparing it with 
others more difficult; we judge of a 
person's facility by comparing him with 
others, who are less skilful. 

Nothing is more subject to mistake and disap- 
pointment than anticipated judgment, concerning 


the easiness or difficulty of any undertaking. 
JOHNSON. | 


Every one must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindoess of others is sometimes gained by 


those to whom he never could have imparted his 
own JOHNSON. 


Ease and LIGHTNESS are both 
said of what is to be borne; the former 
in a general, the latter in a particular 
sense. Whatever presses in uny form 
is not easy; that which presses by excess 
of weight is not dight: a coat may be 
easy from its make; it can be dight 
only from its texture. A work is easy 
which requires no particular effort either 
of body or mind from any one performing 
it; a work is “gAd as far as it requires 
no bodily effort, or not more than what 
the individual can easily make who has 
to perform it. 

The services of God, in the solemn assembly of 


anints, is a work though easy, yet withnl very 
weighty aul of great respect. tlooxxr, 


Well pleas'd were all hia friends, the task was light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dayvaen, 

The same distinction exists between 
their derivatives, to ease, factlitate, and 
lisrhten ; to ease is to make easy or free 
from pain, as to ease a person of his 
labour; to facilitate is to render a thing 
more practicable or less difficult, as to 
factlitate a person's progress ; to lighten 
is to take off an excessivo weight, as to 
lighten a person's burdens, 


With all my soul, he thus reply‘d again, 
I'll spend my dearest blood, to ease thy pain. Porr, 


It ts material for any person who intends to carry 
into execution such a purpose as this (setting fire to 
gunpowder), that it shoald not be executed too acon, 


tu order to faciiitate the party's escape. 
Strate Trias 


But strive 


In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other's burden in our share of woe. 3 Miztow 


KASY, READY. 


EASY (ev. Ease, Easiness) signifies 
here a freedom from obstruction in 
eee READY, in German beret, 

tin paratus, signifies prepared. 

Easy marks the freedom of being 
done; ready the disposition or willing- 
ness to do; the former refers mostly to 
the thing or the manner, the latter to 
the person; the thing is eay to be 
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done: the person is ready to do it: itis in aqua fortis occasions an effervescence + 

to make professions of friendship beer and wine undergo a Jerment or 
m ardor of the moment; but every fermentation before they reach a state 
one is not ready to act up to them, of perfection. These terms are applied 
when it interferes with his convenience figuratively to moral objects. The pas- 
or interest. As epithets, both are op- sions are exposed to ebulitéions; the 
posed to difficult, but agreeably to the heart and affections to effervescence 
above explanation of the terms; the when powerfully awakened by particular 
former denotes a freedom from such objects. The minds or spirits particularly 
difficulties or obstacles as lie in the na- of numbers may be in a ferment or fer- 
ture of the thing itself; the latter an mentation. If the angry humors of an 
exemption from suchas lieinthetemper irascible temper be not restrained in 
and character of the person; hence we early life, they but too frequently break 
say a person is easy of access whose forth in the most dreadful ebudllttions in 


situation, rank, employments, or cir- 
cumstances, do not prevent him from 
admitting others to his presence; he is 
ready to hear when he himself throws 
no obstacles in the way, when he lends 
a willing ear to what is said. So like- 
wise a task is said to be eusy; a person's 
wit, or a person's reply, to be ready. 
If to do, were as easy asto say what wore goad todo, 


chapuls had becu churches, and pour men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. SHAMSPEARK, 


The scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region aud onutracts his claws. 
Dayne. 


EBULLITION, EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION, FERMENT. 

Tuesx technical terms have a strong 
resemblance in their signification, but 
they are not strictly synonymous; they 
have strong characteristic differences. 
EBULLITION, from the Latin edud- 
litto and ebullio, compounded of e and 
bullio to boil forth, marks the commotion 


maturer years; religious zeal, when not 
constrained by the sober exercise of 
judgment, and corrected by sound know- 
edge, is an unhappy effervescence that 
injures the cause which it espouses, and 
often proves fatal to the individual by 
whom it is indulyed: the ferment pro- 
duced by public measures may often en- 
danger the public peace. 

Milbourn, indeed, a clergytnan, attacked (t (Ory. 
deu'’s Virgil), but his outrages seem to be the chadde- 


tions of a mind agitated by stronger resentment thi 
bad poetry can excite, JUMNEON. 


Dryden's was not one of the gentle boromn; he 
hardly conceived love butin ite turbulent efrreescence 
with sume other desires. JUNO. 


The tumult of the world raises that eager fermen- 
tation of spirit which will ever be sending forth the 
dangervus fumes of folly. Bian. 


ECCLESIASTIC, DIVINE, THEOLO- 
GIAN, 
An ECCLESIASTIC derives his 


title from the office which he bears in 
the ecclesta or church; a DIVINE and 


of a liquid acted oe by fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances THEOLOGIAN from his pursuit after, 
which, by penetrating each other, ocea- or engagement in, divine or theological 
sion bubbles to rise up. EFFERVES- matters. An ecclestastic is connected 
CENCE, from the Latin effervescentia, with an episcopacy; a divine or theodu- 
and effervesco to grow het, marks the gzun is unconnected with any form of 
commotion which is excited in liquors church government. An ecclestaslic 
by a combination of substances; sucn need not in his own person perform any 
us of acids, which are mixed and com- office, although he fills a station; a 
monly produce heat. FERMENT, or divine not only fills a station, but actu 
FERMENTATION, from the Latin ally performs the office of teaching; a 
fermentatio and fermentum or fervi- theologtan neither fills any particular 
mentum, from ferveo to grow hot, marks station, nor discharges any specific duty, 
the internal movement which is excited but merely follows the pursuit of study- 
ina liquid of itself, by which its com- ing theology. An ecrlesiastic is not 
ponents undergo such a change or de- always a devine, nora divine an eccle- 
composition, as to furm a new body. stastic ; a divine is always more or Ics 
Ebud&tion is a more violent action, a theologian, but every theologian is 
than effervescence; ferment and fer- nofadivine. Among the Roman Ca- 
mentation are more gradual and per-_ tholics ali monks, and in the Church of 
manent than either. Water is exposed England the various dignitaries who 
to ebuliition when acted upon by any perform the episcopal functions, are 
powerful degree of external heat; iron entitled eter. There are but few 
z 
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denominations of Christians who have 
not appointed teachers who are called 
divines. Professors or writers on the- 
ology are peculiarly denominated thco- 
logtane. 

War old English monks seldom let any of their 
kings depart in prace, who had endeavoured to di- 
niinish the power or wealth of which the ¢cclesiastics 
were in those times possessed. Apvison, 


Nor shall I dwell on our excellence In metaphy- 
alea| speculations; becauee, he that reads the works 
of ow digines will easily discuver tow far human 
subtilty has been able w penetrate, JoHneon, 


I luvked on that sermon as the public declaration 
ofa man much connected with literary caballers, in- 


triguiny philosophers, and pulitical theologians. 
Burxs. 


TO ECLIPSE, OBSCURE. 


ECLIPSE, in Greck ecAecrerc, comes 
from exAccrw to fail, signifying to cause 
a failure of light. OBSCURE, from 
the adjective obscure(v. Dark), signifies 
to cause the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application eclipse is taken in a parti- 
cular and relative signification; obscure 
is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies aro ecirpsed by the intervention 
of othor bodies between them and the 
beholder ; things are in general cbscured 
which are in any way rendered less 
striking or visible. Tu eclipae ix there- 
fure a species of obscuring. that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed ; but 
every thing is not eclipsed which is odb- 
scured. So, figuratively, real merit is 
eclipsed by the intervention of superior 
merit; it is often obscured by an un- 
bean exterior in the possessor, or by 

is unfortunate circumstances, 


Sarcaame may eclipse thine uwn, 


But canwot blur my lost reuewn. Bother. 


Amang those who are the most richly endowed by 
nature and accomplished by their own industry, how 
few ure there whoed virtuce are not obscered by the 
iguuranee, prejudice, ur envy of their bebolders. 

Apnison, 


ECONOMICAL, ECONOMY, vide p. 590. 


KCSTASY, RAPTURE, TRANSPORT. 


Turre is a strong resemblance in the 
meaning and application of these words. 
They all express an extraordinary ele- 
vation of the spirits, or an excessive 
tension of the mind. ECSTASY marks 
& passive state, from the Greck mvane 
and «fcr to stand, or be out of oneself, 
out of one’s mind. RAPTURE from 
the Latin rapro, to seize or carry away ; 
and TRANSPORT from (trans and 
porto to carry beyond oneself, rather 
designate an active state, a violent im- 
pulse with which it hurries itself forward. 


mh 
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Ecstasy and rapture are always ples- 
surable, or arise from pleasurable causes 
hte aif respects either pleasurable or 
painful feelings: joy occasions ecstastes 
or raptures: joy and anger have their 
transports, An ecstasy benumbs the 
faculties ; it will take away the power 
of speech and often of thought; it Is 
commonly occasioned by sudden and 
unexpected events: rapture, on the : 
other hand, often invigorates the powers, 
and calls them into action ; it frequently 
arises from deep thought: the former is 
common to all persons of ardent feelings, 
but more particularly to children, igno- 
rant people, or to such as have not their 
feelings under control ; rapture, on the 
contrary, is applicable to persons with 
superior minds, and to circumstances 
of peculiar importance. Transports are 
sudden bursts of passion which, from 
their velemence, may lead to inteni- 
perate actions: a reprieve from the 
sentence of death will produce an ec- 
stasy or delightin the pardoned criminal. 
Religious contemplation is calculated 
to produce holy raplures in a mind 
strongly imbued with pious zeal: in 
transports of rage men have committed 
enormities which have cost them bitter 
tears of repentance ever after: youth is 
the period in which éransports of delight 
are mustly felt. 


What folluwed waa all erstasy and trance. 
linmortal pleasures round my swimming eyes did 
dance, Duypen., 


By awift degrees the love of uatare works, 
And warms the bosom, till at last sublio’d 
To rapture and enthusiastic beat, 


Woe feel the present Deity. THomnos 
Witness the neglect 

Of all familiar prospects, tho’ beheld 

With lransport ouce. ARENSIDE, 


EDIFICE, STRUCTURE, FABRIC. 


EDIFICE, in Latin edifictum from 
@difico or @des and facto to make a 
house, signifies properly the house made. 
STRUCTURE, from the Latin struc- 
tura and siruo to raise, signifies the 
raising a thing, or the thing raised. 
FABRIC, from the Latin fudbrico, sig- 
nifies either the act of fabricating or 
the thing fabricated. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
applied to a building; sfructure and 
abric are either employed as abstract 
actions, or the resulta and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they are 
applied to many objects besides build 
ings; structure referring to the act of 
raising or setting up together; /udrie 
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to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re- 
quires no modification, since it conveys 
of itself the idea of something superior : 
the word ¢efructure must always be 
qualified; it is employed only to desig- 
nate the mode of action’ /aérrc is itself 
a species of epithet, it designates the 
object as something oontrived Dy the 
power of art or by design. Eatfices 
dedicated to the service of religion have 
in all ages been held sacred: it is the 
business of the architect to estimate the 
merits or demerits of any structure: 
when we take a survey of the vast 
Jabric of the universe, the mind becomes 
bewildered with contemplating the in- 
finite power of its Divine author. 

The levellers only pervert the natural order of 
things; they luad the edtjice of society, by setting ap 


fu the air what the solidity of the strecture requires 
tw be uo the ground. Dunas. 


By destiny compell'd, and in despair, 
The Greeks grew weary of the tedious war, 


And, by Minerva's aid, a fuir.c rear'd. Dayprwn, 


When employed in the abstract sense 
of actions, structure is limited to objects 
of magnitude, or such as consist of com- 
plicated parts; fabric iy extended to 
every thing in which art or contrivance 
is requisite ; hence we may speak of the 
structure of vessels, and the fabric of 
cloth, iron ware, or the faéric of states, 
the universe, &c. 


In the whole structure and constitution of things 
Good hath shown hjmeelf te be tuvourable ta virtue, 
and inimical to vice and guilt. Brain 


The cloud capt towers, the surceuus palaces, 

The sulema tempies, the great globe ilseif, 

Yea, all which at inherit stall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fitric of a visiun, 

Leave out a wreck bo bind, SHAKSPEARE, 


EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION, 
BREEDING. 


INSTRUCTION and BREEDING 
are to EDUCATION as parts tu a 
‘whole: rnstruction respects the com- 
munication of knowledge, and dreeding 
respects the manners or outward con- 
duct ; but education comprehends not 
only both these, but the formation of 
the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the establishment of the principles : 
good insiruciion makes ope wiser ; 
good breeding makes one more polished 
and agreeable: good education makes 
one really good 
will always be to the injury if not to the 
ruin of the sufferer: a want of instruc- 
tion is of more or less inconvenience, 
Recording to circumstances’ a want of 


. A want of education 
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breeding only unfits a man for the so- 
ciety of the cultivated, Hducatiun be- 
longs to the period of childhood and 
youth; txséruction may be given at 
different ages; good-breeding is beat 
learnt in the early part of life. 

A mother telis her infant that two and two make 
four. the chiid remembers the proposition, and is able 
to ovunt four for all the purposes of life, till the 
course of his efucatiuns briu.s him among philow- 
phers, who fright him from his former knowledge, hy 


telung him that tour is a certain aggregate of unite 
Jon naon, 


To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to an- 
other, has beca always the must popular and efilva. 
cious art of instraction, Jonasson, 


My breeding abroad hath shows me more of the 
world than owas has dune. Waa worth, 


TO EFFECT, PRODUCE, PERFORM, 


Tre two latter are in reality incladed 
in the former; what is efected is both 
produced and performed; but what is 
produced or performed is not always 
effected. To EFFECT, in Latin ef- 
Jectus, participle of efficio, compounded 
of e and facto, signifies to make out 
anything. To PRODUCE, from the 
Latin produco, signifies literally to draw 
forth, To PERFORM, compounded 
of per and form, signifies to form 
thorouyhly or carry through. 

To produce signifies to bring some- 
thing forth or into existence; to per- 
Jorm to do something to the end: to 
effect is to produce an effect by perform- 
ing: whatever is effected is the conse- 
quence of a specific design; it always 
requires, therefore, a rational azent ty 
effect ‘what is produced may follow in- 
edentally, or arise from the action of an 
irrational agent or an inanimate object ; 
What is performed is done by specific 
efforts; it is, therefore, like effact, the 
consequence of design, and requires a 
rational agent. To effect respects both 
the end and the means by which it is 
brought about ; to produce respects the 
end only; tu perform the means only. 
No person ought to calculate on effect- 
ing a reformation in the morals of men, 
withuut the aid of religion ; changes buth 
in individuals and communities are often 
produced by tritles, 

The united powers of hell were joined together fo» 


the destruction of mankiud, wiich they «fected to 
part, Apoisom 


Though prudence does in a great measure he 
dace vor good of ill fortune, there aro many ualore 
seen occurrences which pervert the Guest schemes 
thatcan be laid by human wisdom. Avoisom. 

Where there is a power to perfurm, God dors not 
accept the «ill, Sven 
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To effect is said of that which ema- 
nates from the mind of the agent him- 
self; to perform, of that which is 
marked out by rule, or prescribed by 
another. We effect a purpose ; we per- 
form a part, a duty, or office. A true 
Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation between parties 
who are at variance; it is a laudable 
ambition to strive to perform one’s part 
creditably in society. 

We (God) did St, after our forefathers were re- 
duced to extremities, and had tired themselves by 
varlous attempte to bring this groat end about, and 
had been baffled in all of them, and had sat down at 
lust iu despair uf effecting it. A1TERBORY. 


Rome men are brave in battle who aro wenk fn 
eouucll, which daily experience sets before our eyes ; 
others deliberate wisely, but ure weak iu the per- 
forming past, Drypen, 


EFFECTIVE, EFFICIENT, EFFEC- 
TUAL, EFFICACIOUS. 


EFFECTIVE signifies capuble of 
effecting ; EFFICIENT sigmiies lite- 
rally effecting ; EFFECTUAL and 
EFFICACIOUS ¢ignify having the 
afrect, or possessing the power to effect 

(fective and efictent are uscd only in 
regard to physical objects: an army or 
4 revenue is effective that can be em- 
ployed to effect any object: a cause is 
efictent that is adequate to produce an 
effect. 

f should suspend my congratulations on the new 
Hiberties of France, until | was informed how it had 
buen combined with goverumont, with the discipline 


of the armies, and the collection of an efectire re 
YOUU, Burge. 


No evarcher has yot found the efficient cause of 
slevp. JoHNeuN. 

Lffectual and efficacious are said of 
operations and intellectual objects: an 
end or result is effectual; tho means 
ure eficactous : a remedy or cure is ¢/- 
Jectual that is in reality offected; a 
medicine is eficactous that effects a 
cure. No effectual stop can be put to 
the vices of the lower orders, while they 
have a vicious example from their su- 
periora: a scasonable exercise of se- 
verity on an offender is often very effica- 
cious in quelling a spirit of insubordi- 
nation. When a thing is not found 
effectual, it is requisite to have recourse 
te farther measures; that which has 
been proved to be tneficuctous should 
never be adopted. 

Nothing so of deadens the taste of the 
sublime, as that which is light and radiant. Buaxs. 


He who labours to leasen the dignity of human 
uutare, destroys many wes motives fur pric: 
aing worthy actions, Warron, 


ELIGIBLE. 


EFFUSION, EJACULATION, 


EFFUSION signifies the thing pour- 
ed out, and EJACULATION the thing 
ejaculated or thrown out, both indi- 
cating a species of verbal expression ; 
the former either by utterance or in 
writing; the latter only by utterance. 
The ofiusion is not so vehement or sud- 
den as the ejaculation ; the ejaculation, 
is not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; 
effusion is seldom taken in a good sense ; 
ejuculaitun rarely otherwise. An e/- 
Jusion commonly flows from a heated 
imagination uncorrected by the judg- 
ment: it is, therefore, in general not, 
only incoherent, but extravagant and 
senseless; an ejaculation is produced 
by the warmth of the moment, but never 
without reference to some particular 
circumstance. Enthusiasts are full of 
extravagant effusions ; contrite sinners 
will often express their penitence in 
pious ejaculuttons. 

Brain-sick opinionstors please themselves fu vo- 


thing but the ostentution of their own extem porary 
effuswns, Sours. 


All which prayers of our Saviour’s and others of 


like brevity are properly such as we call ejucuds- 
tivas. Sou ri, 


ELDERLY, AGED, OLD. 


Tuersx three words rise by gradation 
in their sense ; AGED denotes a greater 
degree of age than ELDERLY: and 
OLD still more than either. The e- 
derly man has passed the meridian of 
lie; the aged man is fast approaching 
the term of our existence; the o/d man 
has already reached this term, or has 
exceeded it. In conformity, however, 
to the vulgar prepossession against age 
and its concomitant infirmities, the term 
elderly or aged is always more respect- 
ful than ole. which latter word is often 
used by way of reproach, and can seldom. 
be used free from such an association, 
unless qualified by an epithet of praise, 
as good or venerable. 

1 have a race of orderly, elderly, persons of both 
acxes, ut my command. Swirt. 
A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 

Such as no more these aged vyes shall view. Pors. 


The field of combat fits the young and bold, 
The solema council best becomes the old. Pors. 


ELIGIBLE, PREFERABLE. 


ELIGIBLE, or fit to be elected, and 
PREFERABLE, fit to be preferred, 
serve as epithets in the sense of choose 
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and prefer (v. To choose, prefer) ; what 
is ehgible is desirable in itself. what is 

e is more desirable than an- 
other. There may be mahy eligible 
situations out of which perhaps there is 
but one preferable. Of persons, how- 
ever, we say rather that they are e/tgible 
to an office than preferable. 


The middle condition ts the mont eligible to the 
man who would improve himself in virtue. 
Appuon, 


The saying of Plato Ia, that labour is preferable 
to idieness as brightness to rust! llvauxs. 


ELOCUTION, ELOQUENCE, ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 


ELOCUTION and ELOQUENCE 
are derived from the same Latin verb, 
eloquor to speak out. ORATORY, 
from oro to implore, siznifies the art of 
making a set speech. 

Elocutton consists in the manner of 
delivery ; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. We employ elocution in 
repeating the words of another ; we em- 
ploy eloquence to express our own 
thoughts and feelings. locution is 
requisite for an actor; eloquence for a 
speaker. 

Soft eloeufion does thy style renown, 
And the sweet accents of the peaceful gown, 


Gentle or sharp according to thy choice 


To laugh at follies or to lash at vice. Daynxrn. 


He was long much admired fc ¢ his eloquence, 
Buaner. 
Eloquence lies in the person: it is a 
natural gift: oratory lies in the mode of 
expression ; it isan acquired art. RHE- 
TORIC, from few to speak, is properly 
the theory of that art of which orafory 
is the practice. But the term rhetoric 
may be sometimes employed in an im- 
proper sense for the display of oratory 
or scientific speaking. Hloquence speaks 
one’s own feelings; it comes from the 
heart, and speaks to the heart: oratory 
is an imitative art; it describes what 1s 
felt by another. Rhetoric is either in 
the technical sense the science of ora- 
tory, or cratery reduced to rule, or in 
the vulgar acceptation it is the affecta- 
tion of oratory. 


As harsh and irregular sounds are out harmony, 
so neither is bangitig a cushion oratory. Swit. 


Be but a person in credit with the multitude, hv 
shall be able to make popular rambling stuff pass 
for high rhetoric and moving preaching. Soutn. 


Eloquence often consists in a look or 
an action; oratory must always be ac- 
cumpanied with language. There isa 
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dumb eloquence which is not denied 
even to the brutes, and which speaks 
more than all the studied graces of 
speech and action employed by the 
orator. 
Some other 


bat Vi 
being 


povts knew the art of speaking well 
il, beyond this, knew the admirable sacral 
aly silent Watsu 


TO EMBARRASS, PERPLEX, EN- 
TANGLE. 


EMBARRASS (0. Difficulty) re- 
spects a person's manners or circum- 
stances; PERPLEX (v. To distress), 
his views and conduct; ENTANGLE 
(vr. Tu disengage) is said of particular 
circumstances, Limbarrassmente de- 
pend altogether on ourselves: the want 
of prudence and presence of mind is 
the common cause; perplexities de- 
pend on extraneous circumstances as 
well as ourselves; extensive dealings 
with others are mostly uttended with per- 
plerities ; entanglements arise mostly 
from the evil designs of others. That 
embarrasses which interrupts the even 
course or provress of one's actions: that 
perpleres which interferes with one’s 
decisions : that entangles which binds a 
person in his actions, Pecuniary difli- 
culties embarrass, or contending feel- 
ings produce emburrassment ; contrary 
counsels or interests perplex ; the arti- 
fices of cunning entangle. Steadiness 
of mind prevents embarrassment in the 
outward behaviour. Firmness of cha- 
racter is requisite in the midst of per- 
plexities ; caution must be employed to 
guard ayvainst entunglements. 


Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, 
that however he embarrasses him with absurd dis- 
tiesecs, he gives him so much sense and virtue as 
may preserve our estecm. Jomnaon. 


It ja scarcely possible, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the preseot time, tu image the tumult of 
ubaurdity and clamour of contradiction which per- 
plered doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed 
lath public aod private quiet in tho time of the re- 
belliva. Jom neon, 


I presume you do uot entangle yourself in the 
particular controversies between the Romaniste and 
tte, CLARENDUM. 


EMBRYO, FTUS. 


EMBRYO, in French embryon, 
Greek emuPBpvov, from Bpvw to germi- 
Nate, nee the thing germinated. 
FCETUS, in French faréus, Latin fatue, 
from foveo to cherish, signifies the 
thing cherished, both words referring to 
what is formed in the womb of the 


mother; but embryo properly implies 
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the first fruit of conception, and the 

that which is arrived to a ma- 
turity of formation. Anatomists tell 
us that the embryo in the human suo- 
ject assumes the character of the fartus 
about the forty-second day after concep- 
tion. 

Fostus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animated beings: embryo has a 
figurative application to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused 
and imperfect state, and also a moral 
application to plans, or whatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind. 

The thievish jay 
Booking ber food, with ease might hnve purloined 
The auburn nut that held thec, swallowing down 


“Thy yet close folded tatitude of boughs 
Aad abl thine embryo vastuces uta guip. Cowrnrn. 


EMISSARY, SPY. 


EMISSARY, in Latin emissartus, 
from emitto to send forth, signifies one 
sentout. SPY, in French espton, from 
the J.utin cio to lovk into or look 
about, signities one who searches. 

Both these words designate a person 
sent out by a body on some public con- 
curn among their enemies; but they differ 
in. their office according to the etymo- 
logy of the words, The emissury is by 
distinction sent forth ; he is sent so a8 to 
mix with the people to whom he goes, 
to be in alt places, and to associate with 
every ono individually as may serve his 
purpose ; the spy, on the other hand, 
tukos his station wherever he can best 
perceive wat is passing ; he keeps him- 

self at a distance from all but such as 
may particularly aid him in the object 
of his search, Although the offices of 
emtssury and spy are neither of them 
honurable, yet that of the former is more 
disgraceful than that of the latter. The 
emsseary is generally employed by those 
who have some illeyitimate object to 
pursue; sptes, on the other hand, are 
employed by all regular governments 
in a time of warfare. Nations that are 
at war sometimes send emsissaries into 
the states of the enemy to excite civil 
commotiuns. At Sparta, the trade of a 
Py was not so vile as it has been gene- 
ly esteemed ; it was consid as & 
self-devotion for the public guod, and 
formed a part of their education. 


The Jesuits scnd over emisseries with instructions 
to personate themselves meenbure of the several sects 


among us. Swirt. 


_ These terms are applied to other ob- 
jects figuratively. 
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What generally makes pain itse 
swse painful, is thet it is conside: 
of the king of terrors, 


These wretched spies of wit must then confess 
They jake more pains to please themselves the Iss. 


YDEN 


if I may eo sey 
as the emisaty 
Buuxs. 


TO EMIT, EXHALE, EVAPORATE. ‘ 


EMIT, from the Latin emiito, ex- 
resses properly the act of sending out: 
XHALE, from haittus the breath, and 

EVAPORATE, from vapor, vapor or 
steam, are both modes of emitting. 

Emit is used to express a more po- 

sitive effort to send out; exhale and 
evaporate designate the natural and 
progressive process of things: volca- 
noes emit fire and flames; the earth 
exhales the damps, or flowers exhale 
perfumes; liquids evaporate. Animals 
pa said by an act of volition ; things 
exhale or evaporate by an external ac- 
tion upon them ; they exhale that which 
is foreign to them; they evaporate that 
which constitutes a part of their sub- 
stance. The pole-cat is reported to 
emit such a stench from itself when 
pursued, as to keep its pursuers at a 
distance from itself: bogs and fens ex 
Aale their moisture when acted upon by 
the heat: water evaporates by means of 
steam when put into a state of ebullition. 
Fall in the blazing sun great Hector shin'd 

Like Mars commission 'd to confound mankind; 

His nodding helm emits a mtreamy ray, 


His piercing vyes through all the battle atray. 
Porn. 

Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 

Convey'd that fivshuess the cool seas erhale. Porn. 


After nllowing the first fames and heat of their 
geal to evapurate, she (ENaubeth) called into he: 
presence a certain pumber of cach : 
Kopxatsan, 


EMPIRE, KINGDOM. 


ALTHOUGH these two words obviously 
refer to two species of states, where the 
princes assume the title of either em- 
peror or king, yet the difference be- 
tween them is not limited to this dis- 
tinction. . 

The word EMPIRE carries with it 
the idea ofa state that is vast, and com- 

osed of many different people ; that of 
KIN GDOM marks a state more limited 
in extent, and united in its compo- 
sition. In Aingdoms there isa uni- 
formity of fundamental laws; the dif- 
ference in regard to particular laws or 
modes of jurisprudence being merely 
variations from custom, which do not 
affect the unity of political administra- 
tion. From this unfornity, i vty 
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the functions of government, we ma 
trace the origin of the words Atag an 

; : since there is but one prince 
or sovereign ruler, although there may 
be many employed in the administra- 
tion. With empires it is different : one 
part is sometimes governed by funda- 
mental laws, very different from those 
by which another part of the same em- 
pire is governed; which diversity de- 
stroys the unity of government, and 
mikes the union of the state to consist 
in the submission of certain chiefs to the 
commands of a superior general or chief. 
From this yey right of commanding, 
then, it is evident that the words en- 
pire und emperor derive their origin ; 
and hence it is that there may be many 
princes or sovereigns, and kingdoms, in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, 
was first a kingdom, while it was formed 
of only one people: it acquired the name 
of empire as soon as other nations were 
brought into subjection to it, and be- 
came members of it; not by losing their 
distinctive character as nations, Dut by 
submitting themselves to the supreme 
command of their conquerors. For the 
same reason the German emptre was so 


denominated, because it consisted of 


several states independent of each other, 
yet all subject to one ruler or emperor ; 
so likewise the Russian empire, the Ot- 
toman empire, and the Mogul emprre, 
which are composed of different nations : 
and, on the other hand, the kingdom of 
Spain, of Portugal, of France, and of 
England, all of which, thuagh divided 
into different provinces, were, never- 
theless, one people, having but one 
ruler. While ‘s rance, however, in- 
cluded many distinct countries within 
ity jurisdiction, it properly assumed the 
name of an emptre; and England, 
having by a legislative act united to 
itself a country distinct both in its laws 
and customs, has likewise, with equal 
propriety, been denominated the British 
empire. 

We have a great empire to rule, composed of a 
vastness of hetc neous governments, all more or 
less free and pop in their forms, all to be kept 


in peace, to be held ta subordination to this 
country. Huuux. 


In the vast fabric of hingdom: and eommon- 


wealths, it is in the power of kings and rulers to 
exwad and cularge the bounds ufempire. Bacon. 


EMPIRE, REIGN, DOMINION, 


In the preceding article EMPIRE 
bas heen considered as a species of state : 
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in the present case it conveys the idea 
of power, or an exercise of sovereignty. 
In this sense it is allied to the word 
REIGN, which, from the verb to ret 
signifies the act of reiyning ; and to the 
word DOMINION, which, from the 
Latin dominus a lord, signifies either 
the power or the exercise of the power 
of a lord. 

As emptre signifies command, or the 
power exercised in commanding, it pro- 
perly refers to the country or people 
commanded ; and as reign signifies the 
act of reigning, it refers to the indi 
vidual who reigns. If we speak of an 
extended empire, it has regard to the 
space over which it extends; if of an 
extended rezyn, it has regard either to 
the count reigned over, or to the 
length of tine that a prince reigns. 

Tu thisexpediion, he( Xerzea)ledan army ofabout 
two mithons to be shiughtered, fu the same place 
where hie predecessors had, by a similar tunducns, 


consumed the flower of so many kiagdome and 
wasted the furee of so extensive an empire. Nuun x. 


Why boast we, Glaneus, ons extendod reign, 
Where Xanthus’ stieaims gurich the Lycian plain. 
: Pure. 
From this distinction of the terms, 
the epithets vast, united, dismomberized, 
an the like. are most appropriately 
applied to empire ; the epithets peaceful, 
warlike, glorious, prosperous, and the 
like, to reign. Empire and retgn are 
properly applied to civil government or 
the exercise of regular power ; dominion 
signifies etther the act of ruling by a 
sovereign or a private individual, or the 
power exercised in ruling, which may 
either be regular or irregular; a sove- 
reign may have dominion over many 
nations by force of arms; he holds his 
reign by force of law. 


The sage historic muse 
Should next cunduct us through the deaps of tine, 
Show us how empire yrew, declin'd, aud fe.l. 
‘TMoMson, 


tie who, like a father, hott his reign 
So suun forgot, was wise and just io vain, 


They affected no ancontrullable deminion or abno- 
lute away, but preferred the goud of thelr people, for 
whusee protection they knew and acknowledged 
themsclves ty have been advapoed, before any um- 
bitious designs of their owa. Ports. 

If emptre and retgn be extended in 
their application to other objects, it is 
figurative; tlus a female may be said 
to hold her emgtre among her admirers 
or fashions may be said to have their 
reign. Dominion may be applied in 
the proper sense to the powor which 
man exercises over the brutes or inani- 
mate objects, and figuratively to the 
power of the passions. 


Pore, 
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Lat great Achilles, to the gels reaigu'd, 
Tu reason yleld the eupire vt his mint 
The frigid zone, 
Where for releutiess months continual night 
Holds o'er the glittering waste herwtarry reign. 
Taomaon, 
By timely caution those desires may be repressed 
to W 


ich indulgence would give absulute dumiaiva. 
Jou maun 


Pure. 


TO EMPLOY, USE 


EMPLOY, from the Latin implico, 
nignifies to implicate, or upply for any 
special purpose. USE, frum the Latin 
usus and ufor, signifies to enjoy or 
derive benefit from. 

Employ expresses less than use ; it is 
in fact a species of partial ung: we 
ulways employ when we use ; but we do 
not always use when we eaydoy. We 
employ whatever we take into our ser- 
vice, or make subservient to our con- 
venience for a time; we use whatever 
wo entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person 
muy, in its turn, be employed by an- 
other, or at different times be employed 
by the same person: but what is used is 
froquently consumed or rendered untit 
for a similar use. What we employ 
may frequently belong to another; but 
what one uses is supposed to be his ex- 
clusive property. On this ground we 
may speak of eaploying persuns as well 
us things; but wo speak of using 
things only, and not persons, except 1 
the most degrading sense. Persons, 
time, strength, and power, are employ- 
ed ; houses, furniture, and all materials, 
of which either necvssities or conve- 
Meneces ure composed, are used. [tis 
part of wisdom to employ well the short 
portion of time whieh is allotted to us 
in this sublunary state, and to use the 
things of this world so as not to abuse 
them, No one is exculpated from the 
guilt of an immoral action, by suffering 
himself to be employed os an instru- 
ment to serve the purposes of another: 
we ought to ws¢ our utmost endeavours 
tu abstain from all connexion with such 
us wish to implicate us in their guilty 
practices. 

Thou, Godlike Hector! all thy foree employ; 
Assemble all th’ untied bands ot Troy. Pops. 


Straight the broad belt, with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 
He lous’d the corslet from his breast unbrac'd; 
Then suck'd the blood, and sev reiga balm infus'd, 
Which Chiron gave, and Aisculapius us'd.. Pours, 


EMPTY, VACANT, VOID, DEVOID. 


EMPTY, in Saxon uemti, from cem- 
dium to be idle or vacant, has the same 


ENCOMIUM. 


original meaning as VACANT, in the 
Latin vacans, from the Hebrew bekak 
to empty. VOID and DEVOID, in 
Latin riduus, and Greek «dtc, signifies 
sulitary or bereft. 

Empty is the term in most general 
use; vacant, votd, and devotd are em- 
ployed in particular cases: empty and 
vacant have either a proper or an im- 
proper application ; vord or devotd only 
a moral acceptation. Empty, in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that 
which is substantial, or adapted for 
filling ; vacuné designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or 
make use of a thing. That which is 
hollow may be empty; that which re- 
spects un even space may be vacant. 
A house is empty which has no inha- 
bitants ; a seat is vacant which is with- 
out an occupant: a room is empty which 
is without furniture; a space on paper 
is vecant which is free from writing. 

I dook upon an able statesman oat of business like 


u huge whale that will endeavcur to overturn the 


ship untess he has av empty cask to play with. 
TatTLEen, 


‘The astonish’d mother finds a racant nest 
By the bard band of anrelenting clowns 
Robb'd. 

In their figurative application empty 
and vacant have a similar analogy: the 
emply is opposed to that which is sub- 
stuntial; the vucant tu that which is or 
ought to be vecupied ; a dream is said 
tu be emply, or a title empty ; a stare is 
said tu be vucané, or an huur vacant. 

To honor Thetis’ son be bends his care 
And plunge die Greeks iv all the woes of war; 


‘Then tids an emply phatom rise to sight, 
And thus commands the vision of the night, 


THowson, 


Pore, 


An inquisitive man is a creature naturally very 
tucané of thought in itself, and therefore forced to 
apply itself to fureigu assistuuce, STEELE, 


Poid or devoid are used in the same 
sclise us tucané, as qualifying epithets, 
but not prefixed as adjectives, and 
always followed by some object; thus 
Wwe speak of acreature as vurd of reason, 
and of an individual as devoid of com- 
mon sense. 


My next desire is, cold of care and strife, 
To lead a sof, secure, iazlorious life. 


We Tyrians are not so devoid of sense, 
Nor so rewote frum Phoebus’ influence, Daroxs. 


Dayo, 


ENCOMIUM, EULOGY, PANEGYRIC. 


ENCOMIUM, in Greek eyrepioy, 
signified a set form of verses, used for 
the purposes of praise. EULOGY, in 
Givek evdoyia from ev and Aoyer, signi 


ENCOURAGE. 


fies, literally, speaking well of any one. 
PANEGYRIC, in Greek ravnyvpuoy, 
from rag the whole, and ayopa an as- 
sembly, signifies that which is spoken 
before an assembly, a solemn oration. 

The idea of praise is common to all 
these terms; but the first seems more 
properly applied to the thing, or the 
unconscious object ; the second to per- 
sons in general, their characters and 
actions ; the third to the person of some 
particular individual: thus we bestow 
encomiums upon any work of art, or pro- 
duction of genius, without reference to 
the performer; we bestow enlogves on 
the exploits of a hero, who is of another 
aye or country; but we write pane- 
had either in a direct address, or in 
direct reference to the person who is 
punegyrized: the encomtun is produced 
by merit, real or supposed ; the eulogy 
may spring from admiration of the per- 
son eulugized; the panegyric may be 
mere flattery, resulting from servile 
dependence: great encomrums have 
been paid by all persons to the consti- 
tution of England ; our naval and mili- 
tary heroes have received the eulogres 
of many besides their own countrymen , 
authors of no mean reputation have 
condescended to deal out their pane- 
gyrics pretty freely, in dedications to 
their patrons. 

Our lawyers are, eee copivus in their en- 
comiams ov the common law, VLACKSTUNE. 


Sallust would say of Cato, “That he had rather 
be than appear guod:"” bat fadeed this ewlugiem rose 
nu higher thaa to an inofensivcuess STEXLE, 


On me, wheo dunces are satiric, 
I tuke it fur a punegyric. 


Swirt. 

TO ENCOURAGE, ANIMATE, INCITR, 
IMPEL, URGE, STIMULATE, INSTI- 
GATE. 


ENCOURAGE, v. To cheer. ANI- 
MATE, v. Toanimate. INCITE, from 
the Latin ctfo, and the Hebrew sut, to 
stir up, signifies to put into motion to- 
wards an object. IMPEL, v. To ac- 
tuate. URGE, in Latin urgeo, comes 
from the Greek ovpyew to set to work. 
STIMULATE, from the Latin stzmulus 
a spuror goad, and INSTIGATE, from 
the Latin stigo, and Greek s:Zw, signify 
literally to goad. The idea of actuating, 
or calling into action, is common to 
these terms, which vary in the circum- 
stances of the action. 

Encouragement acts a8 @ persuasive : 
animate as an tmpelling or enlivening 


ENCOURAGE. 


cause : those who are weak require to be 
encouraged ; thuse who are strong be- 
come stronger by being animated: the 
former require to have their difficulties 
removed, their powers renovated, ther 
doubts and fears dispelled; the latter 
may have their hopes increased, their 

rospects brightened, and their powers 
invigorated ; we are encouraged not to 
give up or slackon in our exertions; wo 
are antmated to increase our efforts: the 
sinner is encouraged by offers of par- 
don, through the merits of a Redeemer, 
to turn frum his sinful ways; the Chris- 
tian is avtmated, by the prospect of a 
blissful eternity, to go on from perfec- 
tion to perfeetion. 


847 


Every man eacosrages the praction of that vice 
which he commits in appearances, though he avoids 
it im fact, Hawk xawonrn, 


He that prosecutes a lawful purpose by lawful 
Means, acts always with the approbation of his own 
reason; he ia animated through the ovurse of his 
endeavours by an expectation which he knows to be 
just. JOHNDUON, 


What encouraves and antmates acts 
by the finer feelings of our nature ; 
what tncttes acts through the medium 
of our desires: we are encouraged hy 
kindness ; we are animated by the hope 
of reward: we are tncited by the desire 
of distinction. 

He would have women follow the camp, to be the 


spectators and enacouragers of noble actions. 
Ihuaton. 


While a rightful claim to pleasure or to aMuonce 
must be procured eithor by slow industry or uncor. 
tain hazard, there will always be multitudes whom 
cownrdice or impatience tacite to moro mife nnd 
speedy methods of yotting wealth, JUMNSUN, 


What impels, urges, stimulates, and 
instigates, acts forcibly, be the cause 
internal or external: we are impelled 
and stimulated mostly by what is inter- 
nal; we are urged and instigated by 
both the internal and external, but par- 
ticularly the latter: we are unpelled by 
motives ; we are stimulated by appetites 
and passions; we are urged and tneli- 
gated by the representations of others: 
a benevolent man is tmpelled by mo- 
tives of humanity to relieve the wretched ; 
an ardent mind is stimulated by am- 
bition to great efforts; we are urged by 
entreaties to spare those who are in our 
power; one is instiguted by malicious 
representations to take revenge on a. 


supposed enemy. 


So Myrrha's mind, impelf'd on either side, 
Takes every beut, but cannut long abide. Davorn 


The magistrate canont serge obedience upon such 
p-test grounds as the minister SugTM, 
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Por every want that stimalates the breast 
Beer mes a source of pleasure when redrest. 
GuLpem tri. 
We may be impelled and urged 
though not properly stimulated or im- 
stigated by circumstances ; in this case 
the two former differ only in the degree 
of force in the wnpelling cause: less 
constraint is laid on the will when we 
are tmpolled than when we are urged, 
which leaves no alternative or chotce : 
a monarch is sometimes tmpelled by the 
state of the nation to make a peace less 
advantageous than he would otherwise 
do; he 1s urged by hia desperate con- 
dition to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the enemy: 2 man is tmpelled by the 
mere necessity of choosing to take one 
road in preference to another; he is 
urged by his pecuniary embarrassments 
to raise money at a great loss. 


Thus, while around the wave-snbjected soll 

Jmpele the native to repeated toil, 

Tudustrious habits ip each bosum reign. 
Go.psmira. 


What I have dune my safety urged me to. 
SUAKSPEARK, 
We may be tmpelled, urged, and 
siimulated to that which is bad ; we are 
never tnstiguted to that which 1s good: 
we may be tmpelled by curiosity to pry 
into that which does not concern us: 
we muy be urged by the entreatics of 
those we are connected with to take 
steps of which we aflerwards repent; we 
may be stimulated by a desire of re- 
venge to many foul deeds; but those 
who are not hardened in vice require 
the enstigation of persons more aban- 
doned than themselves, before they will 
commit any desperate act of wickedness, 
That fre abated, which impels rash youth 
Proud of his apeed to overshoot the tiath, 
As time nnproves the grape's authentic juice, 


Mellows and wakes the apeech wore ft for use, 
Cowrer 


Urge me no more SHAKSPEARK. 


Whea piracy was cateemod bonourable these il- 
luxtravus robbers directed that all their rich plunder 
should be deposited with thir remains in order to 
stimulate their offspring to support themsclyes, 

PENNANT. 


There are few tastigatvns io this country to a 
breach of confidence. Hawkaswoarts. 

Encouragement and tncitement are 
the abstract nouns either for the act of 
encouraging or inciting, or the thing 
that encourages or tncites: the encou- 
ragement of laudable undertakings is 
itself laudable; a single word or look 
may be an ement : the incite- 
ment of passion is at all times dan- 
gerous, but particularly in youth; mo- 
acy is said to be an tncetement to evil. 


ENCOURAGE. 


Incentive, which is another derivative 
from incite, has a higher application for 
things that tnctte than the word tnctte- 
ment; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects: savoury food is an incitement 
to sensualists to indulge in gross acts a 
intemperance: a religious man wants 
no incentives to virtues; his own breast 
furnishes him with those of the noblest 
kind. Jmpulse is the derivative from 
tmpel, which denotes the act uf smpel- 
ling; sttmudus, which is the root of the 
word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or guad 
with which one is stimulated : hence we 
speak of acting by a blind ¢mpulse, or 
wanting a stimulus to exertion. 


ror when he dies, farewell all honour, boaut 
All generous encouragemcat of arts, Orway. 


Being seusible how subject he {s to all violent 
passions he avoids all tncitements tothem. wir, 


Even the wisdom of God hath not suggested more 
pressing motives, more powerful tarentives to chua- 
rity than these, that we shall be judged by it at the 
lnat dlreadfal day. Arreksuny 


If these litle impulses set the great wheels of de- 
votion on work, the ae and height of that shall 
not at all be prejudiced by the smuliness of the oe- 
Casion, Sout. 


TO ENCOURAGE, ADVANCE, 
MOTE, PREFER, FORWARD. 


To ENCOURAGE, t. To encourage, 
animate. ADVANCE, tv. To advance. 
PROMOTE, from the Latin promoreo, 
signifies to move forward. PREFER, 
from the Latin preefero or fero and pre 
tu set before, signifies to set up before 
others, To FORWARD is to put 
forward. 

The idea of exerting an influence to 
the advantage of an object is included 
in the signification of all these terms, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
mode of the action: to encourage, ad- 
vance, and promote, are applicable to 
both persons and things ; prefer to per- 
sons only ; forward to things only. 

First as to persons, encourage is par- 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to 
the means: we may encourage a person 
in anything however trivial, and by any 
means; thus we may encourage a child 
in his rudeness by not checking him 
or We Way encourage an artist or man 
of letters in some great national work 
but to advance, promote, and prefer, 
are more general in their end, and spe- 
cific in the means’ a person may ad- 
runce himself, or may be advanced by 


PRO- 
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others; he is promoted and preferred 
only by others : a person's advancement 
may be the fruit of his industry, or 
result from the efforts of his friends ; 

ion and preferment are the work 
of one’s friends ; the former in regard to 
offices in general, the latter mostly in 
reyard to ecclesiastical situations: it is 
the duty of every one to encourage, to 
the utmost of his power, those among 
the poor who strive to obtain an honest 
livelihood; it is every man’s duty to 
advance himself in life by every legiti- 
mate means; it is the duty and the 
pleasure of every good man in the state 
to-premote those who show themselves 
deserving of promotion ; it is the duty 
of a minister to accept of preferment 
when it offers, but it is not his duty to 
be solicitous for it. 


Religion depends upon the encoeragement of 
those that are to dispense and assert it, Soutw, 


No man's lot ie oo nnalterably fixed in this life, 
Wat that a thousand accidents may either forward ur 
disappoint his advancement. Hirraies, 


Your seal in promoting my interest deacrves my 
warmest ackuowledyements. Hrattin. 


If T were now to accept preferment ip tho church, 
I should be apprehensive that To might strengthen 
the hands of the gainsayers, Brartig, 


When taken in regard to things en- 
courage is used in an improper or figu- 
rative acceptation ; the rest are applied 
properly : if we encourage an undertak- 
ing, we give courage to the undertaker ; 
but when we speak of advancing a 
cause, oF promoting an interest, or for- 
warding a purpose, these terms pro- 
perly convey the idea of keeping things 
alive, or in a motion towards some 
desired end: to advance is, however, 
generajly used in relation to whatever 
udmits of extension and aggrandize- 
ment; promote is applied to whatever 
admits of being brought to a point of 
maturity or perfection ; Joroard is but 
a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to particular objects : 
thus we advance religion or learning ; 
we promote an art or an invention ; we 
Sorvourd a plan. 


The great encouragement which has been given to 
#arning for some years last past, has made onr own 
hation as glorious apun this aceount as for ite lute 
triumphs aud conquests. Appian. 


I love to see a man zealous in a good matter, and 
especially when his seal shows itself for advasciag 
morality, and promotieg the happiness of mankiud. 

AbDwtson. 


It behoves us not to be wantiag to ourselves in 


forwarding the intention of nature by the culture uf 
our tsi Bexar.xy. 


ENCROACH. 349 


TO ENCOURAGE, EMBOLDEN. 


To ENCOURAGE is to give cou- 
sa and to EMBOLDEN to make 
d; the former impelling to action in 
neral, the latter to that which is more 
ifficult or dangerous: we are encow- 
raged to persevere; the resolution is 
thereby confirmed: we are emboldened 
to bezin; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused. Sucoess encourages ; the chance 
of escaping danger emboldens. 
Intrepid through the midst of danger go, 


Their friends excuerage and amaze the foe. 
Daypun 


Buboldea'd then, nor hesitating more 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the Mashing wave. 
THomaon 


TO ENCROACH, INTRENCH, IN- 
TRUDE, INVADE, INFRINGE, 


ENCROACH, in French encrocher, 
is compounded of en or teand crouch 
cringe or creep, signifying to creep inte 
anything. INTRENCHT, compounded 
of tn and trench, siguifles to drench or 
dig beyond one’s own ground into 
anothers ground. INTRUDE, from 
the Latin tatrudy, signifies literally to 
thrust upon; and INVADE, from tn- 
vado, signifies to march in upon, IN- 
FRINGE, from the Latin trfringo, 
compounded of tz and /rango, signifles 
to break in upon. 

All these terms denote an unau- 
thorized procedure; but the two first 
designate gentle or silent uctions, the 
latter violent if not nuisy actions. 
Encroach is often an imperceptible ac- 
lion, performed with such art as to 
elude observation, it is, according to its 
derivation, an insensible creeping into: 
tntrench is, in fact, a species of encroach- 
ment, namely, that perceptible species 
which consists in exceeding the boun- 
daries in marking out the ground or 
space. 


Where the fair colamne of St, Clement's stand, 
Whose straiten’d bounds encroach upon the Strand. 


Gay. 
Like powerful armies trenching at a town, 
iy Reogelirogs silent, but realstien pap, im 
a rogress tly gaining ground, 
Death alge his deadly. siege. Younso. 


In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation of the terms one is said to en- 
croack on @ person or on a person's 


time, &e.; to rntrench on the sphere or 


privileges of another 


It is observed by one of the fathers that he why 
restrains himself in the use of things lawfal will 
never escroach upon things fu:bidden. Jommson, 


ise 
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intrude and invade designate an un- 
authorized entry; the former in viola- 
tion of right equity or good manners ; 
the latter in violation of public law: the 
former is more commonly applied to in- 
dividuals; the latter to nations or large 
communities’ unbidden guests intrude 
themselves sometimes into families to 
their no small annoyance; an army 
never tnpades a country without doing 
some mischief. 

Tt is certain that in an great a crowd of men some 


will tntrade who are of tompers very unbecoming 
thelr function Apbison. 


The birds of the air had nests, and the beasts of 
the field had caverns, the tavasion of which they 
esteemed a very flagrant injustice. BLacksToun & 


They are figuratively applied to other 
objects: tntrude in the sense of going 
in without being invited, as unweleome 
thoughts tnztrude themselves intu the 
mind: tvade in the sense of going in 
by force, as sounds tnvade the car. 

One of the chief characteristics of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger lad 


intruded ou aiunkind, is the cummuuity of posses. 
sions, Jul nson, 


No sooner were hin eyes bn slumber bound, 
When from above a more than mortal sound 
Tneades his oars. Darrpen. 


To tavade and infringe are both vio- 
‘ent acts; but there is more violation of 
good faith in tafringing than in m- 
vading,as the sfringement of a treaty. 
A privilege may be either turaded or 
jalringed but to tavade in this sense 
is applied to any privilege however ob- 
tained ; but ¢n/ringe properly applies to 
that which persons Told under some 
“grant, compact, or law. 

Women have natural and equitable claims as 
well as men, and those cluims are not to be capri- 


clously or lightly superseded or tafriaged. 
Jounson. 


Religion davades none of uur pleasures, = Sout. 


TO END, TERMINATE, CLOSE. 


Tio END is either to come to an end 
or put ‘an end to. To TERMINATE 
either to come to aterm or set a term 
to. To CLOSE, to come or bring to a 
close. To end is indefinite in its mean- 
ing and general in its application; éer- 
minate and close are modes of enri- 
ing: to terminate is to end finally ; 
to close to end gradually. Whatever 
is begun will end, and it may end in 
‘any way; but what ferminates is that 
which has been designedly brought 


END. 


to an end ; a string, a line, a verse, &¢., 
may end, but a road is said properly to 
terminate. 3 

A neediess Alexandrine ends the song, 


That, like a wounded svake, drags 
along. 


Ast had a min to know how each of these roads 
terminated, 1 juined myself with the assembly that 
were in the flower and vigour of their age, and called 
themselves the band of ivvers. ADDISON. 


Things may end abruptly or at once, 
but they close by a process or by bring- 
ing the parts or points ee a 
scene may close, or several lines may 
close. 

Orestes, Acamas, in front appear, 
Aud (iEnomaus and Thoon cigse the rear. 

Any period of time, as a day, a life, 
may end or close. 

Greece in her single heroes atrove in vain, 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thon must be slain: 


Se shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they firat begun, 


slow lerkth 
Pops. 


Porr. 


Povr. 


Let the rich fumes of od’rous incense fly. 

A grateful savour to the geds on high; 

The due libations nor neglect to pay, 

When evening closes or when dawns the day. 
POTTER. 


END, EXTREMITY. 


Botn these words imply the last of 
those parts which constitute a thing; 
but the END designates that part ge- 
nerally ; the EXTREMITY marks the 
particular point. The extremity is from 
the Latin erfremus the very last end, 
that which is outermost. Hence end 
may be said of that which bounds any 
thing ; but ertremtty of that which ex- 
tends farthest from us: we may speak 
of the ends of that which is circular in 
its turm, or of that which has no specific 
fourm; but we speak of the extremities 
of that only which is supposed to pro- 
ject lengthwise. The end is opposed to 
the beginning; the extremity to the 
centre or point from which we reckon 
When a man is said to go to the end of 
a journey or the end of the world, the 
expression is in both cases indefinite 
and general: but when he is said to go 
to the extremtttes of the earth or the 
extremities of a kingdom, the idea of 
relative distance is manifestly implied. 
He who goes to the end of a path may 
possibly have a little farther to go in 
order to reach the extremity. In the 
figurative application ed and extrem ty 
dilfer so widely as not to admit of any 
Just comparison. 


Now with full force the yfelding bora he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling exds. 
Pura 


ENDEAVOUR. 


female pro ectors were all the last sammer 
up with the im tof their petticoats 
had mot time to attend to any thing else; 
ving at cy die suficidntly adorned their lower 
they now begin to turn their thoughts upon 
other arfremily. — Apptsox, 


z 


spt 
Fee 
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TO ENDEAVOUR, AIM, STRIVE, 
STRUGGLE. 


To ENDEAVOUR (v. Attempt) is 


general in its object; AIM (vo. Arm) is 
particular ; we endeavour to do whatever 
we set about; we atm at doing sume- 
thing which we have set before ourselves 
as a desirable object. To STRIVE (v. 
Discord, strife) is to endeavour ear- 
nestly ; to STRUGGLE, a frequentative 
of strive, is to strive earnestly. An 
endeavour springs from a sense of duty ; 
we endeavour two do that which is rivht, 
and avoid that which is wrong: atmrny 
is the fruit of an aspiring temper; the 
object aimed at is always something 
superior either in reality or imagination, 
and calls fur particular exertion : aérrr- 
tiny is the consequence of an ardent 
desire; the thing séreven for is always 
conceived to be of importance: sirug- 
wling is the effect of necessity; it is 
proportioned to the difficulty of attain- 
ment, and the resistance which is op- 
posed to it; the thing struggled for 1s 
tudispensably necessary. Those only 
who endeavour to diseharge their duty 
to God and their fellow-creatures can 
expect real tranquillity of mind. Who- 
ever aims at the acquirement of great 
wealth or much power opens the door 
for much misery to himself. As our 
passions are acknowledged to be our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the 
ascendency we should always sfrive to 
keep them under our control, There 
are some men who struggle through 
life to obtain a mere competence ; and 
yet die without succeeding in their 
object. 

‘Tis no uneummon thing, my good Sancho, for une 


halfuf the world w use the other half like brutes, 
aad then endeavour to make them sa, STEan. 


However men may cim at elevation, 
"Tis properly a female passion. 


All understand their great Creator's will, 
Strive to be happy, aod ia that fulfil, 
Mankind excepted, bord of all beside, 

But only slave to folly, vice, and pride. 


So the boat's brawny crew the current slem, 


And sicw advancing struggle with the stream. 
Duypun. 


Site TONE, 


Juwyna. 


ENDEAVOUR, EFFORT, EXERTION. 


ENDEAVOUR, vr. Attempt and Tao 
endeavour. EFFORT, in French effort, 


Italian sforza, may possibly be connected 
with the word force, and the Latin jorits 
strong, signifying to force out the 
strength, or it may be changed from the 
Latin effert from effero to bring forth, that 
is, to bring out power. EXERTION, in 
Latin erertio from erero, signifies the 
putting forth power. 

The idea of calling our powera into 
action is common to these terms: e- 
deavour expresses little more than thia 
common idea, being a term of general 
import: efor? and exertion are parti- 
cular modes of endeavour; the former 
being u special strong endeavour, the 
latter a continued strung eadeavour. 
An endeavour is called forth by ordinary 
circumstances ; effort and exertion by 
those which are extraordinary. An en- 
deavour tlows out of the candition of our 
being and constitution ; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
sdleubolles to fit ourselves for an here. 
after; as willing and necessitous agents, 
we use our endeavours to obtuin such 
things as are agreeable or needful for 
us: when a particular emergency arises 
we make a great effort. An endeavour 
may call forth one or many powers; an 
effort calls forth but one power: the 
endeavour to please in society is laud- 
able, if it do not lead to vieiwus com- 
pliances; it is a laudable effort of 
fortitude to suppress our complaints in 
the moment of sulleriny. 

But he, whom ev'n in life's last stage 
endeavours landable engaye, 


Is paid at least jn peace of mind, 
And -ease of having well dealgu'd. 


The influence of custom ia such, tint to conquer 
it will require the utmost ¢forts of fortitude and 
Virtues, JoNNWN. 

The exertion 13 as indefinite as the 
endeavour as to the means, but like the 
effort is definite as to the object: when 
a serious object is to be obtained suitable 
exertions taust be made. The endeavour 
is mostly applied to individuals, but the 
érertion may frequently be the com- 
bined endeavours of numbers. 


To walk with circumspection and steadiness in 7 
the right path ought to be the constant eadearour, 
or every rational Lemg. Jon neon, 

The discomfitutes which the republic of asanavjas 


has suffered have uniformly called forth new erer. 
tiuna, Huan. 


Cowper 


ENEMY, FOE, ADVERSARY, OPFPO- 
NENT, ANTAGONIST. ~ 
ENEMY, in Latin tntmicus, com 
pounded of t2 privative and amicus s 
friend, signifies one that is usfriendly. 


852 ENEMY. 


FOE, in Saxon fak most probably from 
the old Teuteuk. fen to hate, ol ifies 
one that bears a hatred. ADVER- 
SARY, in Latin adversartue from 
udversus against, signifies one that 
takes part against another; adversarius 
in Latin was particularly applied to 
thuse who contested a point in law with 
another, OPPONENT, in Latin op- 
ponens participle of oppuno or obpono 
to place in the way, signifies one pitted 
against another. ANTAGONIST, in 
Greek avraywsrog, compounded of ayre 
against, and aywriZoua: to contend, sig- 
nifies one struggling against another. 

An enemy is not so furmidable as a 
Jue; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate. 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or in relation; a foe is always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise: a man 
may be an enemy to himself, though 
not a foe. Those who are national or 
political enemtes are often private 
friends, but a fve is never any thing 
but a foe. A single act may create an 
enemy, but continued warfare creates 
a foe 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
alluw himselfty hate even his enemice, = Appison. 


So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 

Crew darker at their frowns so mateh'd they stood ; 
For never but once more was cither like 
Tv meet oo great a foe. 

Enemtes are cither public or private, 
collective or personal; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adversary, 
opponent, antagontst. The term enemy 
in always taken ina larger sense than 
the other terms: a private encmy is 
never inactive; he seeks to do mischief 
from the desire of so doing. An adver- 
sary, opponent, and antagonist, may 
be so simply from the relation which 
they stand in to others: the adversary 
is one who is adverse cither in his 
claims, his opinions, his purposes, or 
bis endeavours; he is active against 
others only as far as his interests and 
views require. An opponent is one who 
stands or acts in opposition to another: 
an ¢ opposes the opinions, prin- 
ciples, conduct, and writings of others. 
An adversary is always personal and 
sets himself up immediately against 
another; but an opponent has nvthing 
to do with the person, but with the 
thing that emanates from, or is connected 
with, the person. A mancan have no 
adversuries except while he is living, 


MILIUN. 


ENERGY. 


but he may have opponents after he is 
dead ; partisans are always opponente 
to each other. An antagonist is a par- 
ticular species of opponent either in 
combat or action; it is personal or 
otherwise, according to circumstances : 
there may be antagoniete who contend 
for victory without any feeling of ani- 
mosity ; such were the Horatii and 
Curiatii among the Romans: er they 
may engage in a persona] and bloody 
conflict, as the gladiators who fought 
for their lives: in this sense wild beasts 
are meas onsale when they engage in 
battle: there are also literary uxfaugo- 
nists who are directly pitted against 
cach other; as Scaliger and Petavius 
among the French; Boyle and Bentley 
among the English. 

He has not taken the least care to disguise his 


being an enemy to the persuos against whom he 
urites, Appis0n. 


Those disputants (the pers-cutors) convince their 
adversaries with a surites communly called u pile of 
fugots, Appin. 


The name of Boyle {a indeed revered, but his 
works are neglected; we are contented tu know that 
he conquered his vppunents, without inquiring what 
cavile were produced uguinst him. Juunson. 


Enemy and foe are figuratively applied 
to moral objects, the first ina general, 
the second in a particular sense: our 
passions are our eremtes when indulged : 
envy isa foe to happiness. The word 
antagonist may also be applied meta- 
phorically to other objects, 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was brave, generous, 
affable, and cxtremely handsome, constant io his 


friemlahips, just to his word, and an utter eremy to 
all cruclty. W ELwoop. 


Life, thought, worth, wisdom, all (O foul result!) 
Quee friends to peace, gone over ty the foe. Youno. 


Sir Francis Bacon observes that a well-written 
book. compared with its rivals and axtagunists, is 
like Moses's serpent that immediately swallowed up 
those of the Eyy ptians, Appison. 


ENERGY, FORCE, VIGOR. 


ENERGY, in French énergte, Latin 
energia, Greek evepyra from evepyew to 
operate inwardly, signifies the ion of 
producing positive effects. FORCE, 
v. To compel. VIGOR, from the 
Latin vigeo to flourish, signifies unim- 
paired power, or that which belongs to 
a subject in a sound or flourishing state. 

With energy is connected the idea of 
activity; with force that of capability ; 
with vigor that of health. 
lies only in the mind; force and vigor 
are the property of either body or mind. 
Knowledge and freedom combine to 
protluce energy of chararter ; force is a 


ENJOYMENT. 


gift of nature that may be increased by 
exercise: vigor, both bodily and men- 
tal, is an ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is not always denied to old 

age. 
Our powers ie 
Jounson. 

; On the ve main 
Dvecends th’ ethereal foros. and with strong gust 
Turas from its bottom the diseuloured deep. 
Tuomson. 


No man at the and vigour of thirty {s fond of 
sugar-plums and rattles: Sorts. 


owe much of their energy to our 
hen suc- 


ENJOYMENT; FRUITION, GRATIFI- 
CATION. 


ENJOYMENT, from enjoy to have 
the joy or pleasure, signifies either the 
act of enjoying, or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. FRUITION, 
from Jruor to enjoy, is employed only 
for the act of enjoying ; we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure, or of 
the exyoyment as a pleasure: we speak 
of those pleasures which are received 
from the fruition, in distinction from 
those which are had in expectation. 
Enjoyment is either corporeal or spi- 
ritual, as the enjoyment of music, or 
the enjoyment of study: but the frurtion 
of eating, or any other sensible, or at 
least external, object: hope intervenes 
between the desire and the /rusétior. 

The enjoyment of fame brings but very little 


pleasure, thouyh the luss or want of it be very sen- 
sible and afflicting. Anppinon. 


Fame is a good ao whally foreign to cur natures 
that we have no faculty in the soul adapted ty it, 
nor apy organ iy the body to relish it: an object of 
desize placed out of the possibility of Agrees 

GRATIFICATION, from the verb 
to gratify, to make grateful or pleasant, 
signifies either the act of giving plea- 
sure, or the pleasure received. Lnjoy- 
ment springs from every object which is 
capable of yielding pleasure; by dis- 
tinction, however, and in the latter sense, 
from moral and rational objects: but 

aftficuttun, which is a species of en- 
joyment, is obtained through the medium 
of the senses. Enjoyment is not s0 
vivid as gratification: gratification is 
not so permanent as enjoyment. Do- 
mestic life has its peculiar enjoyments ; 
brilliant spectacles afford gratificution. 
Our capacity for enjoyment depends 
upon our salar ry seemialvttayys bape 
gratification depends upon tone o 
our feelings, and the mature of our 


ENMITY. 858 
His hopes and expectations are bigaee jpan bie 


The man of pleasure little knows the perfrot joy 
he loses for the disappointing gratijications which he 
pursues, Appisom 


TO ENLARGE, INCREASE, EXTEND. 


ENLARGE signifies literally to 
make large or wide, and is applied tu 
dimension and extent. INCREASE, 
from the Latin tneresco to grow to a 
thing, is applicable to quantity, signify- 
ing to become greater in size by the 
junction of other matter. EXTEND, 
in Latin extendo, or ex and tendo, sip- 
nifles to stretch out, that is, to make 
greater inspace. We speak of enlarginy 
a house, a room, premises, or bound- 
aries; of tncreaswig al army, or pro- 
perty, capital, expense, &c.; of ertending 
the bounduries of an empire. We say 
the hole or cuvity enlarges, the head or 
bulk enlurges; the number tucreases, 
the swelling, inflammation, and the like, 
tncrease: so likewise in the figurative 
sense, the views, the prospects, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind, aro 
enlarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kindness, are tacreased ; views, 
prospects, connexions, and the like, are 
extended. 


Great objects make 
Great minds, eslarging as their views enlarge, 
Thore aull more godlike, as theas more divine, 
; Young, 


Good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, 
which manages its possussiuns well, but does uot in- 
crease them. Junoon. 


The wise, erten ling their Inquiries wide, 

See how both states are by connexion ty'd: 

Fools view but part, aod vot the whole survey, 

Su crowd existeuce all inte a day. EnY HS, 


ENMITY, ANIMOSITY, HOSTILITY. 


ENMITY lies in the heart; it is 
deep and malignant: ANIMOSITY, 
from antmus a spirit, lies in the pas- 
sions; it is fierce and vindictive: HOS- 
TILITY, from Aostis a political enemy, 
lies in the action; it is mischievous and 
destructive. Enmity is something per- 
manent; animosity is partial and tran- 
sitory: in the feudal ayes, when the 
darkness and ignorance of the times 
prevented the mild influence of Christi- 
anity, enmities between particular fami- 
lies were handed down as an inheritance 
frum father to son; in free.states, party 
spirit engenders greater ané@geet tics than 
private disputes. ee 

Jn some instances, indeed, tha’ 
esnuot be avoided ea & partici 

ZA 





ENORMOUS. 


then {6 te the aunily ef those with whom 
ore ilh, chewing mtyapst pratt magpedchees eke 


Joumeon. 


" I will never let my heart reproach me with havi 
done any thin fowls increasing those aeimoaitios 
ogulah 


Se 
Enmity is altogether personal ; Aos- 
tility res public or private mea- 
sures. ity often lies concealed in 
the heart, and does not betray itself by 
any open act of Aosttitly. 
That the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remaio‘'d 
Stupidly goud, of enmity disarm'd, Minton, 
Erasmus himeelf had, it ecems, the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a party of Trojans who Inid on 


him with so many blows aud buffets, that he uever 
forgot their hustilities to his tlying day. Appi aon, 


ENORMOUS, HUGE, IMMENSE, 
VAST. 


' ENORMOUS, from ¢ and nurma a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
HUGE is in all probability connected 
with high, which is Aoogh in Dutch. 
IMMENSE, in Latin tmmensus, com- 
pounded of tf privative and mensus 
measured, signifies not to be measured. 
VAST, in French waste, Latin vastus 
from vaco, to be vacant, open, or wide, 
signifies extended in space. 

Enormous and @ are peculiarly 
applicable to magnitude; tmmense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormous expresses more than Auge, 
as immense expresses more than vast: 
what is enormous exceeds in a very 
great degree all ordinary bounds; what 
is huge is great only in the superlative 
degree The enormous is always out of 
proportion ; the Auge is relatively ex- 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enormously fat 
by @ particular mode of feeding: to one 
who has seen nothing but level ground 
common hills will appear to be Auge 
mountains. The tamense is that which 
areca all rages the vast com- 
prehends only a very great or unusual 
excess. The distance between the earth 
and sun may be said to be immense: 
the distance between the poles is vast. 

Of all these terms Auge is the only 
one confined to the proper application, 
and in the proper sense of size: the 
ceca, We speck, oor of © huge 

jocts. We only of a e 
animal, a Auge monster, a Auge muss, 
a Auge size, a Auge bulk, and the like ; 
but we speak of an enormous waste, an 
tmmenes difference, and a vast number. 


' ENOUGH. 


The Thracian Acamas his faichion fund, 
And hew’d the cnormous ginut to the ground. Perr, 


Greet Areithous, known from shore to shore, 


Bia Peer gee ted april Ka 
© lance shook, nor bent w f 
Bat broke with this the battle of the foc.” Porn, 


Well was the crime, and weil the vengeance sparr'd, 
Ken power immense had found such battle = 
ors, 


Just on the brink they weigh and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the skies resound ; 
Eager they view'd the dark and deep, 
Vaat was the leap, and orate the steel: 

, OPE. 


ENORMOUS, PRODIGIOUS, MON-~- 
STROUS. 


ENORMOUS (vw. En *® PRO- 
DIGIOUS comes from prodigy, in 
Latin prodigium, which in all probabi- 
lity comes from prodigo to lavish forth, 
signifying literally breaking out in ex- 
cess or extravagance. MONSTROUS, 
from monster, in Latin monstrum, and 
monstro to show or make visible, signi- 
fies remarkable, or exciting notice. 

The enormous contradicts our rules 
of estimating and calculating: the 
pis a raises our minds beyond their 
ordinary standurd of thinking: the 
monstrous contradicts nature and the 
course of things. What is enormous 
excites our surprise or amazement: 
what is prodigtous excites our astonish- 
ment: what is monstrous does violence 
to our senses and understanding. There 
is something enormous in the present 
scale upon which property, whether 
public or private, is amassed and ex- 
pended: the works of the ancients in 
general, but the Egyptian pyramids in 
particular, are objects of admiration, on 
account of the prodigtous labor which 
was bestowed on them: ignorance and 
superstition have always been active in 
producing monstrous images for the 
worship of its blind votaries. 

Jove's bird on sounding pizions beat the akies, 
A bleeding serpent of enurmoss size, 
His talons truas'd, alive aad curling round, 


He stung the bird, whose throat receiv'd the yoo 
PE. 

I dreamed that 1 was in a wood of so prodigions 
an extent, and cut into such a variety of walks and 
alleys, that all mankind were lost and bewildered 
in it. Appison. 


Nothing 90 monstrous can be said or frign'd 
But with belief and joy is entertain’d. Duypgn. 


ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT. 


ENOUGH, is in German g . 
which comes from genugen to satisfy. 
SUFFICIENT, in Latin suficsens, par- 
ticiple of suffciv, compounded of sub 


ENROL. 
and facio, signifies made or suited to 


the purpose. 

He has enough whose desires are 
satisfied ; he has lent whose wants 
are supplied. We may therefore fre- 
quently have sufficiency when we have 
not enough. A greedy man is common! 
in this case, who has never enoug 
although he has more than a sufictency. 
Enough is said only of physical objects 
of desire: jent is employed in a 
moral application, for that which sertes 
the purpose. Children and animals 
never have enough food, nor the miser 
enough money : it is requisite to alluw 
sufficient time for every thing that is to 
be done, if we wish it to be done well. 
My Wes of honour's great ¢ A, 

Thou need'st aut brand it with a scoff. Rorisn, 


The time present seldom affords sxficicn’! employ- 
ment for the mind of man. Apnptaon. 


TO ENROL, ENLIST, OR LIST, 
REGISTER, RECORD. 


ENROL, compounded of en or #n and 
roll, signifies to place in a roll, that is, 
in a roll of paper or a book. ENLIST, 
compounded of tz and ‘st, signifies to 

ut down in a list. REGISTER, in 
tin registrum, comes from regestum 
participle of regero, signifying to put 
down in writing. RECORD, in Latin 
recordor, compounded of re back or 
again, and cors the heart, significs to 
bring hack to the heart, or call to mind 
by a memorandum. 

Enrol and enlist respect persons 
only; register respects persons and 
things; record respects things only. 
Enrol is generally applied to the act of 
inserting names in an orderly manner 
into any book ; enlte? is a species of en- 
rolling applicable only to the military. 
The enrolment is an act of authority ; 
the enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
individual. Among the Romans it was 
the office of the censor to enrol the 
names of all the citizens, in order to as- 
certain their number, and estimate their 
property: in modern times soldiers are 
mostly raised by means of enlteting. 

Aaciently no man was suffered to abide in England 


above forty days, unless he were cx#ralied in some 
tithing or decennary. Buacnsroxn. 


The lords would, by listiag their own servants, 
pereuade the gentlemen of the tuwn to do the like. 

CLamxwpon. 

In the moral application of the terms, 

to enrol is to assign & certain place or 

rank ; to enlist is to put one’s self under 

a leader or attach one's self to a party. 


ENROL. 333 


Hercules was enrolled among the gods: 
the common people are always ready to 
enlist on the side of anarchy and re- 
bellion. 


We Bnd ourselves errolied in this heavenly famity 
as cervants and as sons. MATT 


The time never was when I would have enlisted 
under the banners of any faction, though | might 
have carried a pair of colours, if I had not spurned 
them, in either legion. | Stn W, Jonna. 

To enrol and register both imply 
writing down in a book ; but the former 
is a less formal act than the latter. The 
insertion of the bare name or designa- 
tion in a certain order is enough to con- 
stitute an enrolment; but registering 
comprehends the birth, family, and other 
collateral circumstances of the indivi- 
dual. The object of registering like- 
wise differs from that of enrolling : 
what is registered scrves for future pur- 
poses, and is of permanent utility to 
society in general; but what is enrolled 
often serves only a particular or tem- 
porary end. Thus in numbering the 
people it igs necessary simply to enrol 
their names; but when in addition to 
this it was necessary, as among the 
Romans, to axcertain their rank in the 
state, every thing connected with their 
property, their family, and their con- 
nexion, required to be registered ; so in 
like manner, in more modern times, it 
has been found necessary for the good 

vernment of the state to register the 

irths, marriages, and deaths of every 
citizen: it is manifest, therefore, that . 
what is regtetered, as far ay respects 

rsons, may be said to be pavalied 7 

ut what is enrodled is not always re- 
gistered. Persons only or things per- 
sonal are enrolled, and that properly 
for public purposes only ; but things as 
well as persons are regtetered for private 
as well as public purposes. 

I hope you take care to kevp an exact journ], and 
to register all occurrences and observations, for your 
friends here expect such a houk of travels as has not 
often been secu. Jounson, 

To register in its proper sense is to 
place in writing ; to record is to make 
a memorial of any thing, either by writ- 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwise: 
registering is for some specific and im- 
mediate purpose ; as to register decrees 
or other proceedings in a court: record- 
tng is for general and oftentimes remote 
purposes; to record events in histery. 
All has its date Lelow: the fatal hour | 
Was registered in heaven ere time began. Cowvrea, 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation, things may be said to be regss- 
Zaz 


856 ENTERPRIZING. 


tered in the memory ; or events recorded 
in history. We have a right to believe 
that the actions of good men are regts- 
tered in heaven ; the particular sayings 
and actions of princes are recorded in 
history, and handed down to the latest 


posterity. 


The medals of the Romans were their current 
mouey; when an action to he recurded in 
ooin, it was stamped perhaps apon an hundred 
nd pieces of muney, like our shillings ur half- 


thousa: 
poses. Apoison. 


TO ENSLAVE, CAPTIVATE. 


To ENSLAVE is to bring into a 
state of slavery. To CAPTIVATE is 
to make a caplive. 

There is as much difference between 
these terms as between slavery and 
captivity: he who is a slave is fettered 
both body and mind; he who is a cup- 
tive is only constrained as to his an : 
hence to ensluve is always taken in the 
bad sense; captivate in a good or bad 
sense: ensfave is employed literally or 
figuratively ; captivate only figuratively : 
we may be ens/ared by persons, or by 
our gross passions; we are cuplivated 
by the charms or beauty of an object. 


The will was then (before the full) subordinate 
but not exslaved to the understanding. SuutH. 


Men should beware of being captirated by a kiud 
of savayo philusephy, women by a thoughtless jal- 
laniry, Appison, 


ENTERPRIZING, ADVENTUROUS. 


Tuxse terms mark a disposition to 
engage in that which is extraordinary 
aed hazardous; but ENTERPRIZ- 
ING, from enterprize (v. Altempl), is 
connected with the understanding ; and 
ADVENTUROUS, from adrenture, 
venture or trial, is a characteristic of 
the passions. The exterpriztng cha- 
ructer conceives great ee and 
pursues objects that are difficult to be 
ubtained ; the adventurous character is 
contented with sceking that which is 
new, and placing himself in dangerous 
and unusual situations. An enterprizing 
upirit belongs to the commander of an 
army or the ruler of a nation; an ad- 
wenturous disposition is suitable to men 
of low degree. Peter the Great pos- 
seased, in a peculiar manner, an ener- 
prizing genius; Robinson Crusoe was 
@ malo = adventurous turn. reed 

ising characterizes persons only ;. but 
caventiroue is also applied to things, to 
signify containing ntures; hence 


ENTRUSIAST. 
& journey, or a voyage, ora history ma 
ny lenoaiinated eos tariaa: | 


One Wood, a man enl tag and rapacions, aad 
vbtained « patent, empowering him to coin ope hun- 
dred aud eixhty thousand ponnds of balf-pence and 
farthings fur the kingdom of Ireland. Jonwmeon. 


But ‘tis enough, 
In this late age, adrenfrves w have touch'd 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage ; 
High heaven forbids the bold Pieenerians strain, 
BoMSUN, 


ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, VISIONARY. 


THz ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, 
and VISIONARY, have disordered 
imaginations; but the enthustast is 
only affected inwardly with an extraor- 
dinary fervor, the funatic and vistonary 
betray that fervor by some outward 
mark; the former by singularities of 
conduct, the latter by singularities of 
doctrine. Funatica and visionartes are- 
therefore always more or less enthust- 
asts; but enthustasts are not always 
Junatics or wvistonartes. EvOsotasat 
among the Greeks, from ev in and Oso¢ 
God, significd those supposed to have, 
or pretending to have, divine inspiration. 
Fanatict were so called among the La- 
tins from funa (temples), in which they 
spent un extraordinary portion of their 
time; they, like the evOscaca: of the 
Grecks, pretended to revelations and 
inspirations, during the influence of 
which they indulged themselves in 
many extravagant tricks, cutting them- 
selves with knives, and distorting them- 
selves with every species of antic ges- 
ture and yrimace., 

In the modern acceptation of these 
terms, the faztutic is one who fancies 
himself inspired, and rejecting the use 
of his understanding falls into every 
kind of extravagance; it is mostly ap- 
la toa man’s religious conduct and 

elief, but may be applied to any extra- 
Vagant conduct founded on false prin- 
ciples. 

They wha will not believe that the philosophical 
Sfaiativs who guide in these matters have luug enter- 
tained the desizn (of abolishing religivu), are utterly 
ignorant of ther character. Buaxs. 

An enthusiast is one who is under 
the influence of any particular fervor of 
mind, more especially where it is a reli- 
gious fervor, 

Devotion, when it does not hie ander the check of 
reasou, is very apt to degenerate into enthusianm. 

. Abbdison, 

There may be enthusiasm in other 
mutters, where it is less mischievous. 
There may be en‘Austasts in the cause 


EQUAL. 


of humanity, or in the love of one’s 
country, or in any other matter, in which 
the affections may be called into exer- 
cise, 


Her little sont is ravish'd, and so pour’é 
Tuto loose ecstasies, that she is placed 
Above hereelf, musick’s enthusiast. 


The vistonary is properly one that 
sees or professes to see Visions, and is 
mostly applied to those who pretend to 
supernatural visions, but it may be em- 

loyed in respect to any one who indulges 
in fantastical theories. 


Crasnaw. 


The sons of infamy ridicule every thing as romantic 
that comes in competition with their preseut interest, 
aud treat those persons as cisionaries who dare stand 
vp io a corrupt age for what bas not ite immevtiate 
reward joined tu it. Appison. 


EPITHET, ADJECTIVE. 


EPITHET is the technical term of 
the rhetorician; ADJECTIVE that 
of the grammarian. The same word is 
an epithet as it qualifies the sense; it 
is an adjec/ive as it isa part of speech : 
thus, in the phrase “ Alexander the 
Great,” great is an eptthet, inasmuch as 
it designates Alexander in distinction 
from all othor persons: it is an adjective 
as it expresses a quality in distinction 
from the noun Alexander, which denotes 
a thing. The epithet exnrov is the 
word added by way of ornament to the 
diction; the adjective, from adjectivum, 
is the word added to the noun as its 
appendage, and made subservient to it 
in all its inflections. When we are 
estimating the merits of any one’s style 
or composition, we should speak of the 
epithets he uses; when we are talking 
of words, their dependencies, and rela- 
tions, we should speak of adjectives: an 
epithet is either gentle or harsh, an ad- 
sective is cither a noun or a pronoun 
adjective. All adjectives are epithets, 
put all epethets are not adjectives ; thus, 
in Virgil's Puter ineas, the puter is an 
epithet, but not an adjective, 


EQUAL, EVEN, EQUABLE, LIKE, OR 
ALIKE, UNIFORM. 


EQUAL, in Latin @qualis, comes 
from @yuus, and probably the Greek 
tcxog, suits, like. EVEN is in Saxon 
efen, German eben, Swedish efwen, ja/n, 
or uem, Greek aoc like. EQUABLE, 
in Latin equabilis, signifies susceptible 
of equaitty. LIKE, is in Dutch ik, 
Saxon elig, German gleich, Gothic 
tholick, Latin tulss, Greek ra\uxog such 
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as. UNIFORM, compounded of unue 
one, and forma form, bespeaks its own 
meaning. 

All these epithets are opposed to dif- 
ference. Equal is said of beures, quan- 
tity, number, and dimensions, as ¢qtsal 
in years; of an equal age; an equal 
height: even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies; a board is made 
even with another board; the floor or 
the ground is even: dike is said of acci- 
dental qualities in things, as a/tke in 
color or in feature: uniform is said of 
things only as to their fitness to cor- 
respond; those which are unlike in 
color, shape, or make, are not uniform, 
and cannot be made to match as pairs: 
equable is used only in the moral accep- 
tation, in which al the others are like- 
wise employed. 

Suffrages in Parliament are number'd, not weigh'ds 
nor can it be otherwise ino those public councils 


where nothing is su wnequd as the equality. 
Bunge. 


An hundred yards of eren ground will never work 
such an effect (on the imagination) us a tower an 
hundred yards high, or a rock or a mountain of that 


altitude. Burke, 
F'en now famillar as in life he came; 
Alas! how dilPrent, yet how like the same. Purs, 
And all this esiform uncolour'd scene 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load 
Aud flush iuto variety ayguin. Cowrxa. 


As moral qualities admit of degreo, 
they admit of equality : psi is dealt 
out in equal portions to the rich and the 
poor; God looks with an equaéd eye on 
all mankind. As the natural path is 
rendered uneven by high and low 
ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed by 
changes of humour, by elevations and 
depressions of the spirits ; aud the equa- 
bilit of the mind is hurt by the vicis- 
situdes of lite, from prosperous to ad- 
verse. 


re hed in the life of conversation; and he is as 
much owt who assumes to himaclf any part abuve 
auether, as he who cousiders hineclf beluw the rest 
ul suciety. Sean, 


Good nature is insufficient (in the marriage state, 
unlere it be steady and waifurm, and aceum panied 
with an evenacss of temper. Bypora ton. 


There is alsu modesation in toleration @ fortune 
which of Tulley is calied sysabitie. Sid. Exvor 


£ 
Even and equable are applied to the 
same object in regard to itgplf, as an 
even path, or equable course; like on 
alike is applied to two or mvure objects 
in regard to each other, as two persons 


are attke in disposition, t slo, opinions, 
&e.; uniform is said either of one ob- 
ject in regard to itself, be ungform 
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‘in conduct, or of many objects in regard 
to each other, as modes are urs{form. 


In Swift's works is found an sguable tenour of 
easy language, which rather trickles than flows. 


Jounson. 
How like » dream is thie I see and hear! 
Sarve lend me patience to forbear awhile. 
Su AMorranz. 


The only doulst {s abont the manner of their unity, 
hew far churches are Lound to be wajfirm in sett 
eeremonias, Hoex ra. 


TO ERADICATE, EXTIRPATE, EX- 
TERMINATE. 


To ERADICATE, from radix, the 
root, is to get out by the root: EXTIR- 
PATE, from ex and stirps the stem, is 
to get out the stock, to destroy it tho- 
roughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we 
pull them from the ground ; but we can 
never extirpate all noxious weeds, as 
they always disscminate their seeds 
and spring up afresh. These words are 
seldomer used in the physical than in 
the moral sense ; where the former is ap- 
plied to such objects as are conceived 
to be plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils; and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed to be 
united into a race or (ymily, and is de- 
stroyed root and branch. Youth is the 
season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated ; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was e.r- 
tirputed, with the exception of Nvuah 
and his family. 

it must be every man’s care to begin by erudirar- 


fag thuse corruptions which, at diferent times, have 
tempted him tu violate conscience. Brain. 


Go thon, tnglorions, from th’ embattled pluin; 
Sips thou inst store, and ucarest tu the main, 
A nobler oare the Greeiane shall empluy, 
Te vombat, cunquer, aud extirpule Troy. Porx. 
EXTERMINATE, in Latin exrter- 
minutus, parti La of ertermino, from 
ez or ertraaund lerminus, siynifies to 
expel beyond tho boundary (of life), that 
ix, out of existence. It is used only in 
regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate 
action; extirpate, on the other hand, 
may designate a progressive action : the 
former may be said of individuals, but 
the latter is employed in the collective 
sense only. Plague, pestilence, famine, 
ertirpate: the sword erterminates. 

Bat for this extraordiuary fecundity. from their 
natural weakness they (the jower tribes of animals) 
would be estirpated. Gubpemire. 
— So viuleat and black were Haman’s passions, that 


he resolved tu exterminate the whule uation te which 
Rdortvosi telon ged. ty 


ERROR. 


ERROR, MISTAKE, BLUNDER. 


ERROR, in French erreur, Latis 
error, from erro to wander, marks the 
act of wandering, a8 applied to the 
rational faculty. A MISTAKE is a 
taking amiss or wrong. BLUNDER 
is not improbably changed from blind, 
and signifies anything done blindly. 

Error in its universal sense is the 

eneral term, since every deviation 
rom what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly opposed 
to truth; error is the lot of humanity ; 
into whatever we attempt to do or think 
error will be sure to creep: the term, 
therefore, is of unlimited use; the very 
mention of it reminds us of our con- 
dition: we have errors of judgment, 
errors of calculation, errora of the 
head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error, © 
which mostly refer to the common con- 
cerns of life: mistake is an error of 
choice; blunder an error of action: 
children and careless people are most 
apt to make mistukes ; ea con- 
ceited, and stupid people commonly 
commit blunders: a mtstuke must be 
rectified ; in coinmercial transactions it 
may be of serious consequence : a dlun- 
der must be set right; but d/underere 
ure not always to be set right ; and 
blunders ure frequently so ridiculous as 
only to excite laughter, 

Kdolatry may be looked upon as an error arising 
frum mistakeo devotion. Appis0N. 


Et happened that the king bimeelf passed through 
the yaliery during this debate, and, smiling at the 
mistake of the dervise, asked him how he could pos- 
sibly be so dull as not w distinguish a palace from 
@ caraValsary. AppIson, 


Pope allows that Dennis had detected une of those 
Wunders which arv called bulls, Jun meow. 


ERROR, FAULT. 


ERROR (wv. Error) respects the act ; 
FAULT, from fail, respects the agent: 
an error may lay in the judgment, or 
in the conduct; but a fauéé lies in the 
will or intention: the errore of youth 
must be treated with mdulgence; but 
their faulis must on all accounts be 
corrected : error is said of that which is 
individual and partial; faséé is said 
likewise of that which is habitual: it is 
an errer to use intemperate language 
at any time; it is a faudé in the temper 
of some persons that they cannot re- 
strain their anger. 


Bald is the task when pi Dpsd Jat hada 
lustruct a mouareh wheru his errur lies, Pun 


ESCAPE. — 


Other faults are not under the wife's jurisdiction, 
and should, if ble, escape her observation, but 
jealousy calls upon ber particularly for its cure. 

Appteon. 


ERUPTION, EXPLOSION. 


ERUPTION, from ¢ and rumpo, 
signifies the breaking forth, that is, the 
coming into view, by a sudden bursting ; 
EXPLOSION, from ez and plaudo, 
signifies bursting out with a noise: 
hence of flames there will be properly 
an eruption, but of gunpowder an e2- 
plosion : volcanoes have their eruptions 
at certain intervals, which are some- 
times attended with explosions : on this 
account eruptions are applied to the 
human body for whatever comes out as 
the effects of humour, and may be a 
plied in the same manner to any indi- 
cations of humour in the mind ; 
stons are also applied to the agitations 
of the mind whieh burst out. 

Sin may truly reign, where it does not actually 


rage aad pour iteelf forth in continual ape. 
UTI. 


A barst of fury, an exclamation seconded by a 
blow, is the first natural explosiva of a soul so stung 
by scorpions as Macbeth's. CumsERLAND. 


TO ESCAPE, ELUDE, EVADE. 


ESCAPE, in French échapper,comes 
in all probability from the Latin ercipio 
to take out of, to get of. ELUDE, v. 
To avoid. EVADE, from the Latin 
evado, compounded of e and vwado, sig- 
nifies to go or get out of a thing. 

The idea of being disengaged from 
that which is not agreeable is compre- 
‘ hended in the sense of all these terms ; 
but escape designates no means b 
which this is effected; elude and ev 
define the means, namely, the efforts, 
which are used by one's self: we are 
simply disengaged when we escape ; 
but we disengage ourselves when we 
elude and evade: we escape from dan- 
ger; we elude search: our escapes are 
often providential, and often narrow ; 
our success in e/uding depends on our 
skill: ‘there are many bad men who 
escape punishment by the mistake of 
a word; there are many who escape de- 
tection by the art with which they elude 
observation and inquiry. 

Vice oft is hid in virtue’s fair disguise, 


And in her borrow’d form escapes inquiring eves, 
Sescrator, 


It §s a enin attempt 
To bind the amiitious and unjust by treaties ; 
These they elude a thousand specious vrs 
Somacw, 
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The Earl Rivere had frequeatly inquired fer his 
son » and 
(Serage), hed always been amused with 


Elude and evade both imply the 

apc of art on trying occasions ; 

ut the former is employed to denote a 
more ready and dexterous exercise of 
art than the latter; the former consista 
mostly of that which is dono by a trick, 
the latter consists of words as well as 
actions: a thief cludes those who are in 
pursuit of him by dexterous modes of 
concealment ; he evades the interroga- 
tories of the judge by equivocating 
replies. One is said to elude a punish- 
ment, and to evade a law. 

Several icious vices, notorious among us, clade 
or escape the punishment of any law yet sed ad 

He submitted to his trial, behaved himerlf with 
courage, and casily evaded the greatest pert of the 
evidence they had against him. CLARENDON, 
ESPECIALLY, PARTICULARLY, PRIN- 

CIPALLY, CHIFFLY. 

ESPECIALLY and PARTICU- 
LARLY are exclusive or superlative 
in their import; they refer to one object 
out of many that is superior to all: 
PRINCIPALLY and CHIEFLY are 
comparative in their import; they desig- 
nate in general the superiority of some 
objects over others. Especially isa term 
of stronger import than particularly, 
and principally expresses something 
less general than chiefly: we ought to 
have God before our eyes at all times, 
but especially in those moments when 
we present ourselves before him in 
prayer: the heat is very oppressive in 
all countries under the cord zone, but 
purticularly in the deserts of Arabia, 
where there is a want of shade and 
moisture: it is principally among the 
higher and lower orders of society that 
we find vices of every description to be 
prevalent; robberies happen chiefly by 
night. 

All love has something of blindness in it, but the 
love of money especially. Sourm. 


Particularly let a man dread every gross act of 
sin. Sours, 
Neither Pythagoras nor any of his disciples were, 


kiny, . 
they appiied Uietealen principal tothe theory eed 
4 


Ba 
Tie reformers gained credit ch amon 
in the lower sod Skdle raha pal sa 


ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, DISSER- 
TATION. 


At. these words are employed by 
authors to characterize compositions 
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yt be in their form and contents. 
ESSAY, which signifies a trial or 
attempt (v. Attempt), is here used to 
ignate in a specific manner an au- 
thors attempt to illustrate any point ; it 
is most commonly hai to small de- 
pieces, which contain only the 
general thoughts of a writer on any 
given subject, and afford room for am- 
ification into details also; sr a by 
ke in bis “ Hesay on the Under- 
standing,” Beattic in his “‘ Kesay on 
Truth,” and other authors, it is mo- 
destly used for their connected and 
finished endeavours to elucidate a doc- 
trine. A TREATISE is more sys- 
tematic than an essuy; it treats on the 
subject in a methodical form, and con- 
veys the idea of something labored, 
scientific, and inatructive. TRACT 
is only a species of small treatise, drawn 
up upon particular occasions, and pub- 
lished in a separate form: they are both 
derived from the Latin éractus, parti- 
ciple of truho to draw, manage, or 
handle. DISSERTATION, from dis- 
eero to argue, is with propricty applied 
to performances of an argumentative 
nature, 

Hesays are either moral, political, 
philosophical, or literary; they are the 
crude attempts of the youth to digest 
his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the man to commu- 
nicate his thoughts to others: of the 
former description are the prize essays 
in schools; and of the latter are the in- 
numerable essays which have been pub- 
lished on every subject, since the time 
of Bacon to the present day: treatises 
are mostly written on ethical, pulitical, 
or speculative subjects, such as Fene- 
lun’s, Milton's, or Locke's éreatise on 
education; De Lolme’s freaéise on the 
constitution of England; Colquhoun’s 
treatise on the police : dissertulions are 
employed on disputed points of litera- 
ture, as Bentley's dissertution upon the 
epistles of Phalaris; De Pauw's dteser- 
tations on the Egyptians and Chinese: 
tracts are ephemeral productions, most! M 
on political and religious subjects, whic 
seldom survive the occasion which gave 
them birth ; of this description are the 
pamphiete which daily issue from the 
press, for or against the measures of go- 
vernment, or the public measures of 
any particular party. 

it sof 
inthis peg ag le ae cat pall pay my ake 


moet with im the world: it bel a 
or lerives 


by Monelear Montaigue and 


ESTIMATE, 


memory, that we writers of essays may talk of our 
solves.  Srewe 


The very title of a moral treatise has something 
in it austere and shucking to the carelese and iucon- 
siderate. Apntwon. 


A modern philosopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle, 
in his learved dissertation on the souls of brutes, 
says, “ Deus est anima brutorum,” God himseif is 
the soul of brates. Appisun. 


I desize my reader to consider every particular 
paper or discuurse as a distinct tract by wee 
Dpisns 


ESTEEM, RESPECT, REGARD. 


ESTEEM, v. To appraise. RE- 
SPECT, from the Latin respicio, sig- 
nifles to look back upon, to look upon 
with attention. REGARD, v. To at- 
tend to. 

A favorable sentiment towards par- 
ticular objects is included in the mean- 
ing of all these terms. steem and re- 
spect flow from the understanding; re-" 
gard springs from the heart, as well as 
the head : esteem is produced by intrinsic 
worth; respect by extrinsic qualities ; 
regard is affection blended with esteem - 
it is in the power of cvery man, inde- 
pendently of all collateral circumstances, 
to acquire the esteem of others; but re- 
spect and regard are within the reach 
of a limited number only: the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the equal 
and the unequal, are each, in “hele 
turn, the objects of esteem ; those only 
are objects of respecé who have some 
mark of distinction, or superiority either 
of birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists only between 
friends, or those who stand in close con- 
nexion with each other: industry and 
sobriety excite our esteem fur one man, 
charity and benevolence our esteem for 
auother; superior learning or abilities 
excite our respect for another; a lon 
acquaintance, or a reciprocity of kin 
offices, excite a mutual regard. 


How great honour and esteem will men declare 
for one whom perhaps they never saw befure. 
Tinlareon. 
Then what for eommon good my thoughts inspire, 
Atteod, and ia the sou respect the sire. Pops, 


On this occasion the philosopher rises into that 
celebrated sentiment, that there is not on eanh a 
spectacle more worthy the régard of a Creator intent 
on his works than a brave man superior to his 
sufferings. Appison 


TO ESTIMATE, COMPUTE, RATE, 


ESTIMATE, vc. To appraise. COM- 
PUTE, v. To calculate. RATE, in 
Latin ratus, participle of reor to think, 
signifies to weigh in the mind. 


ETERNAL 


All these terms mark the mental ope- 
ration by which the sum, amount, or 
value of things is obtained : to estimate 
is to obtain the aggregate sum in one's 
mind, either by an immediate or a pro- 
gressive act; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting 
together items; to rafe is to fix the re- 
lative value in one’s mind by deduc- 
tion and comparison: a builder esis- 
mates the expense of building a house 
on a given plan; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in 
the value of his property in consequence 
of wear and tear ; the surveyor rutes the 
present value of lands or houses. 

It is by the weight of silver, and not by the name 


of the price, by which men estimate commuditics and 
exchange. Looxs. 


Compute how much water would be necessary to 
lay the earth under water. Bornzt 


We may then be instructed how to rate all goods 
by those which concentre unto felicity. Borin, 

In the moral aoceptation they bear 
the same analogy to each other: some 
men are apt to estimate the adventi- 
tious privileges of birth or rank too high ; 
it would be an useful occupation for 
men tu compute the loss they sustain by 
the idle waste of time on the one hand, 
and its necessarily unprofitable cun- 
sumption on the other; he who rafes 
his abilities too high is in danger of de- 
spising the means which are essential 
tu secure success; aud he who rates 
thein too low is apt to neglect the means, 
from despair of success. 

To those who have skill to estimate the exce)- 
lence and ey this great work ( Pope's trans. 


lation of Homer) it must be very desirable to know 
how it was performed. Jon Neon. 


From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an 
author, may be computed. JUNMNSON. 


Sooner we learn and seldomer furget 
Wiat critics sourn, than 4 hat they highly rate 
Hyuangs. 


ETERNAL, ENDLESS, EVERLASTING. 


Tus ETERNALis set above time, the 
ENDLESS lies within time; it is there- 
fore by a strong figure that we appli 
eternal to anything sublunary ; althoug 
endless thay with propriety be applied 
to that which is heavenly: that is pro- 
perly eternal which has neither begin: 
ning nor end ; thatis endless which 
a beginning, but no end: God is, there- 
fore, an eternal, but not an endless 
being : there is an efernal state of hap- 
piness or sgroaar Uealaree awaits all men, 
according to their deeds in this life; 
bus their joys or sorrows may be 
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as regards the present life. That which 
is endless has no cessation ; that which 
is EVERLASTING has neither in- 
terruption nor cessation: the endless 
may be said of existing things: the 
everlasting naturally extends itself into 
futurity: hence we speak of endless 
disputes, an endlese warfare; an ever 
lasting memorial, an everlasting crown 
of glory. 

Distance immense between the 


Above, eternal, deathiess, and 
Aud mortal man! 


The faithful Mydou, as he turn'd from Gght 
His fying couraers, suuk to exdigss night, 


Baok from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everiasting shades bis eyes surround. 


ere that shine 


vine, 
Pors 
Tors, 


Pork, 


TO EVADE, EQUIVOCATE, PREVARI- 
CATE. 


EVADE, v. To escape. EQUIVO- 
CATE, v. Ambiguity, PREVARI- 
CATE, in Latin pravartcatus parti- 
ciple of pre and varicor to go loosely, 
sizuifies to shift from side to side. 

hese words designate an artful mode 
of escaping the scrutiny of an inquirer; 
we evade by artfully turning the sub- 
ject or calling off the attention of the 
inquirer; we equtvocate by the use of 
equivocal expressions ; wo prevaricate 
by the use of loose and indefinite ex- 
pressions: we avoid giving satisfaction 
by evading ; we give a false satisfaction 
by equtvocating : wo give dissatisfaction 
by prevaricating. Evading is not so 
mean a practice as equivocating: it 
may be sometimes prudent to evade a 
question which we do not wish to 
answer; but equivucattons are em- 
ployed for the purposes of falsehood 
and interest: prevaricaltone are still 
ineaner; and are resorted to mostly by 
criminals in order to escape detection. 

Wheneter a trader has endeavoured to evade the 
juat demands of his creditors, this hath been de- 


claresi by the legislature to be an act of bankruptcy 
BiaowstTuns. 


When Satan told Eve, “ Thou shalt not surely 
die,” it was in his “ Thou shalt aot in- 
cur present death,’ Maowna's Vucoan Exnuns, 


There 's no prevaricating with Gud when we are 
on the very threshold of ats presence. 
CUMBERLAND. 


EVASION, SHIFT, SUBTERFUGE. 


EVASION (e. To evade) is here 
taken only in the bad sense; SHIFT 
and SUBTERFUGE are modes of 
evasion : the former signifies that gross 
kind of evusiun by which one attempts 
to shift off an obligation from one's 
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self; the subterfuge, from eubter under, 
and jfugto to tly, is a mode of epasiun 
in which one has recourse to some 
screen or shelter. The evasion, in dis- 
tinction from the others, is resorted to 
for the gratification of pride or obsti- 
acy: whoever wishes to maintain a 
bad cause must have recourse to eva- 
sions; candid minds despise all eva- 
sions; the shift is the trick of a knave, 
it always serves a paltry low purpose ; 
he who has not cou to turn open 
thief will use any ez/fs rather than not 
get money dishunestly: the subterfuge 
is the refuge of one's fears; it is not re- 
sorted to from the hope of gain, but 
from the fear of a loss ; not for purposes 
of interest, but for those of character ; 
he who wants to justify himself in a 
bad cause has recourse to sudbterfuges. 
The question of a future state was huog up in 
doubt, or banded between conflicting disputants 


through all the quirks aod evasivas of sophistry and 
hagre, 


When auch Nts shifts come once to be laid open, 
how puorly and wretchedly muat that man necds 
sivak, whe Ands himself both guilty and baffled too, 

Sovrn. 


CuMaxR.ann. 


What farther sabferfuge can Turnus find? 
Drypen, 


_ EVEN, SMOOTH, LEVEL, PLAIN. 


EVEN, v. Equal. SMOOTH is in 
all probability connected with smear. 
LEVEL, in Saxon fa@fel, signifies a 
carpenters instrument. PLAIN, et. 
Apparent, 

wen and smooth are both opposed to 
roughness: but that which is even is 
free only from great roughness or irre- 
gularities; that which is smooth is free 
irom every degree of roughness, how- 
ever small: a board is even which has 
no knots or holes; it is not smooth 
unleas its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be even, but not 
smooth ; the sky is smooth, but not even. 
Even ia to level, when applied to the 
ground, what smooth is to even; the 
even is free from protuberances and de- 
ae on its exterior surface; the 

is free from rises or falls: a path 
is said to be even ; a meadow is level - 
ice may be devel, though it is not even ; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be even, 
although the hill itself is the reverse of 
a level: the even is said of that which 
unites and forms one uninterrupted 
surface; but the devel is said of things 
which are at a distance from each other, 
and are discovered by the eye to be in 
a parallel line: hence the floor of a 
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room is even with -regard to itself; it is 
level with that of another room. Dven- 
ess respects the surface of bodies; 
plainness respects their direction and 
freedom from external obstructions: a 
path is even which has no indentures or 
footmarks; a path is plain which is not 
stopped up or interrupted by wood, 
water, or any other thing intervening. 
When we look at a naked wall, from the evenness 


of the object the eye runs along its whole space, and 
arrives quickly at ite termi Borax. 


The effects of a Tuggred and broken surface seem 
see en pore 8 eats Sees: 
URKE. 


The top is devel, an offensive seat 


Of war. Darpsen. 


A blind man would never be able to imagine 
how the several prominences and depressiuns of 
a human body could be shown on a plain piece of 
osnvase that bas on it po userenaess. Appisen. 

When Spee figuratively, these words 
preserve their analogy : an even temper 
is secured from all violent changes of 
humour ; a emooth speech is divested of 
everything which can ruffle the temper 
of others ; but the former is always taken 
in a good sense; and the latter most! 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit 
design or a purpose to deceive: a plain 
speech, on the other hand, is divested 
of everything obscure or figurative, and 
is consequently a speech free from dis- 
guise and easy to be understood. 

Amann who lives in a state of vice and inipeni- 
tence can have no tille to that cveaness and trun- 


quillity of mind which is the health of the soul. 
Appison 


This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Coneval a traitor. Anpison. 


Express thyself iu piaia, not doubthil words, 
That ground for quarrels or disputes affords. 
Dennam 

Even and level are applied to conduct 

or condition ; the former as regards our- 

selves; the latter as regards others: he 

who adopts an even course of conduct 

is in no danger of putting himself upon 

a level with those who are otherwise his 

inferiors. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw 

What nothing less than auge) can exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies; 


Alike throughout is his oonsistent pace, 
All of one colour, and an even A Youxe. 


Falsehood turne all above us into tyranny and 
barbarity; and all of the same level with us into 
discord. Sours, 


EVENT, INCIDENT, ACCIDENT, AD- 
VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. 
EVENT, in Latin eventua, participle 
of evenio to come out, signifies that 
which falls out or turns up. INCI- 
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DENT, in Latin incidens, from incido, 
signifes that which falls in or forms a 
collateral part of anything. ACCI- 
DENT, ov. Accident. ADVENTURE, 
from the Latin adpenio to come to, sig- 
nifies what comes to or befalls one. 
OCCURRENCE, from the Latin oc- 
curro, signifies that whioh runs or comes 
in the way. 

These terms are ex ive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole 
signification of the term event; whilst 
to that of the other terms are annexed 
some accessary ideas: an tnctdent is a 
personal erené; an accident an acci- 
dental event which happens by the way ; 
an adventure an extraordinary event ; 
an occurrence an ordinary or domestic 
event. event, in its ordinary and limited 
acceptation, excludes the idea of chance ; 
accident excludes that of design; tnet- 
dent, adventure, and occurrence, are 
applicable in both cases. 

Kvents affect nations and commu- 
nities as well as individuals; tnctdents 
and adventures affect particular indivi- 
duals; acctdents and occurrences affect 
persons or things particularly or gene- 
rally, individually or collectively: the 
inaking of peace, the loss of a battle, or 
the death of a prince, are national 
events; the forming a new acquaint- 
ance and the revival of an old one are 
incidents that have an interest for the 
parties concerned ; an escape from ship- 
wreck, an encounter with wild beasts or 
savages, are adventures which indivi- 
duals are pleased tu relate, and others 
tu hear; a fire, the fall of a house, the 
breaking of a limb, are accidents or oc- 
currences; a robbery or the death of 
individuals are properly occurrences 
which afford subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader. 

“Event, when used for individuals, is 
always of greater importance than an 
incident. The settlement of a young 
person in life, the adoption of an em- 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
events but not incidents ; whilst on the 
other hand the setting out on a journey 
or the return, the purchase of a house, 
or the dispatch of a vessel, are charac- 
terized as incidents and not events. 


These events, the permission of which seems to 
uccuse his guodness now, may in the consummation 
of things both magnify bis goodness and exalt his 
wisdom. Apmisox. 

I have laid befure you only small incidents seem- 
ingly frivuluas, bat they are principally evils of this 
nature which make marriages unbappy. Srsxse. 
Fur | mast love, and am resulv'd to try 
My fate, or, failing in the adventure, die. Dayoan. 
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I thiak there is somewhers in Montaigne mention 


made of a family Louk, wherein all the eccurreness 
that bappened from one generation of that hoese te 
another were recorded. STRELs 


It is farther to be observed that acci- 
dent, event, and occurrence are said only 
of that which is supposed really to hap- 

n: tnetdents and adventures are often 

ctitious ; in this case the ¢nctdent can- 
not be too important, nor the adven- 
ture too marvellous. History reoords 
the events of nations; plays require to 
he full of tnctdené in order to render 
them interesting ; romances and novels 
derive most of their charms from tho 
extravagance of the adventures which 
they describe; periodical works supply 
the public with information respecting 
daily occurrences. 


No person, no incident in the play but mast bo of 
ust to the main design. Durpsn. 


Tu make an episade, “ take auy remaining ad- 
veature of your former collection,” ju which yuu 
could no way iavelve yuur hero. Pors 


EVIL OR ILL, MISFORTUNE, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 


EVIL, in its full sense, comprehends 
every quality which is not good, and 
consequently the other terms express 
only modifications of ert. The word is, 
however, more limited in its applica- 
tion than its meaning, and admits, 
therefore, of a just comparison with the 
other words here mentioned. They are 
all taken in the sense of evi/s produced 
by some external cause, or evils inhe- 
rent in the object and arising out of it. 
The evtl, or, in its contracted form, the 
ILL, befalls a person; the MISFOR- 
TUNE comes upon him; the HARM, 
which signifies originally grief, is taken, 
or one receives the hurm; MISCHIEF, 
from mischieve, i.e. the thing ill- 
achieved, is done to the person. 

Evtl, in its limited application, is taken 
for evils of the greatest magnitude; it 
is that which is ept/ without any mitiga- 
tion or qualification of circumstances 
The misfortune is a minor evil; it de- 
pends upon the opinion and circum- 
stances of the individual; what is a 
misfortune in one respect may be the 
contrary in another respect. An un 
timely death, the fracture or loss of a 
limb, are denominated evils ; the loas of 
a vessel, the overturning of a carriage, 
and the like, are miafortunes, inasmuch 
as they tend to the diminution of pro- 
perty ; but as all the casualties of life 
may produce various consequences, it 
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mey sometimes happen that that which 
seems to have come upon‘ us by our i// 
fortune turns out ultimately of the 
reatest benefit; in this respect, there- 
fore, misfortune is but a partial evil. of 
evtd it is likewise observable, that it bas 
no respect to the sufferer as a moral 
agent; but miefortune is used in reyard 
to such things as are controllable or 
otherwise by human foresight. The 
¢vtd which befalls a man is opposed only 
to the good whieh he in genera) expe- 
riences; but the misfortune ia opposed 
to the good fortune or the prudence of 
the individual, Sickness is an-evil, let 
it be endured or caused by whatever 
circumstances it may; it is a mssfor- 
tune for an individual to come in the 
way of having this evt/ brought on hitn- 
self: his own relative condition in the 
scale of being is here referred to. 
Yet think not thus, when freedoim's t//s I atato, 


1 mean to flatter kings or court the yreut. 
Gol. Dam ITH, 


A misery is not to be measured from the nature 
of the evii, but frum the temper of the sufferer. 
Apprson. 


Misfortune stands with her bow ever bent 
Over the world; aad he who wounds another 
Directs the goddess, by that part where he wounds, 
There w strike deep her arrows iv himself. 
Youna, 
Hurm and mischief are species of 
minor ertés; the former of which is 
much less specific than the latter both 
in the nature and cause of the evi/. A 
person takes Aarm from circumstances 
that are not known; the mischief is 
dune to him from some positive and 
immediate circumstance. He who takes 
cold takes Aarm; the cause of which, 
however, may not be known or sus- 
pected: a fall from a horse is attended 
with méischtef, if it occasion a fracture 
or any evt/ tothe body. Kot! and mrs- 
fortune respect aghaer only as the ob- 
jects; harm and mischief are said of 
inanimate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being ex- 
posed to the cold air: mtschtef is done 
to it when its branches are violently 
broken off or its roots are laid bare. 
Tu me the labours of the field resign, 
Me Paria injured: all the war be mine, 


Fall he that must, beneath his rival's arms, 
Aud leave the rvet sccure of future Aarms. 


To mourn a mischcef that is past and 
is the uvzt way uke new mighicfon. 
Seaksrrarx. 


Por. 


EXACT, EXTORT. 


EXACT, in Latin exactua, participle 
of extgo to drive out, signifies the exer- 
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cise of simple force; but EXTORT, 
from exlortus, participle of extorqueo 
to wring out, marks the exercise of 
unusual force. In the application, there- 
fore, to exact is to demand with force, it 
is commonly an act of injustice: to ex- 
tort is to get with violence, it is an act 
of tyranny. The collector of the revenue 
exacts when he gets from the people 
more than he is authurized to take: an 
arbitrary prince extorts from his con- 
quered subjects whatever he can grasp 
at. In the figurative sense, deference, 
obedience, applause, and admirativn, 
are exacted: a confession, an acknow- 
ledgement, a discovery, and the like, 
are exrtorted. 

While to the established church is given that mo- 
tection and support which the interests of relizion 


renivr proper and due, yet no rigid conformity is 
exacted. Biain. 


If 1 err ip believing that the suuls of men are im- 
mortal, nut while | live would I wish to have this 
delightful error exturted from me. STERLE. 


EXACT, NICE, PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. 


EXACT, v. Accurate. NICE, in 
Saxon nise, is connected with the Ger- 
man geniessen, &c. to enjoy, that is, 
having a quick and discriminating taste. 
PARTICULAR signifies here directed 
toa particular point. PUNCTUAL, 
from the Latin punctum a point, sig- 
nifies keeping to a point. 

Evact and nice ure to be compared 
in their application, either to persuns or 
things ; purticulur and punctual only 
in app'ication to persons. To be exuct, 
is to arrive at perfection; to be nice, is 
to be free from faults; to be particudar, 
is to be ntce in certain puritculurs ; to 
be punctual, is to be eruct in certain 
points. We ure ezuct in our conduct 
or in what we do: ntce and paritculur 
in our mode of doing it; punciual as to 
the time and season fur doing it. It is 
necessary to be exact in our accounts ; 
tu be mice as an artist in the choice and 
distribution of colors; to be particular, 
as a man of business, in the number 
and the details of merchandizes that 
are to be delivered out ; to be punctual 
in observing the hour of the day that 
has been fixed upon. 

What if you and 1 enquire bow muncy matters 


stand betweec us? With all my heart; | love esue: 
dealing, aud let Hoeus audit, ARBUTHNOT. 


Every age a man pasees through, and way of life 
he ongagus in, has some particular vice or imper- 
fection naturally cleaving to it, which it will requires 
his aicest care to avoid. Bupecus. 


EXAMINATION. 


Thave heen the more particular in this Inq 


because I bear there is scarce a village in hp 
that has sot a Moll White ia it. Appisow. 


The trading part of mankind suffer by the want of 
Panener ad 18 Woe Seeknge of perone Seve eee 

Exvactness and punctuality are always 
taken in a sense; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be 
dispensed with: they form a part of 
one's duty: micenese and particularity 
are not always taken in the best sense ; 
they designate an excessive attention 
to things of inferior importance ; to 
matters of taste and choice. Early 
habits of method and regularity wiil 
make a man very eract in the perform- 
ance of all his duties, and particularly 
punctual in his payments: an over 
niceness in the observance of mecha- 
nical rules often supplies the want of 
genius: it is the mark of a contracted 
mind to amuse itself with particulurtties 
about dress, personal appearance, fur- 
niture, and the like. 


Thus critics, of less judgment than caprice, 
Curivga, not knowing, not exact, but nice. 


Good lady, 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy 
Aud leave me out on’t. Su AMSPEARK. 

When exact and nice are applied to 
things, the furmer expresses more than 
the latter; we speak of an exact resem- 
blance, and a nice distinction. The 
eract point is that which we wish to 
reach ; the nece point is that which it is 
difficult to keep. 


We know not so much as the true names of either 


Porr. 


Homer or Virgil, with any eractacss. Walax. 
Whiat if (since daring on so nice a theme) 

1 show thee friendship delicate, as dear, 
Of tender vivlations apt to dic? Youna. 


EXAMINATION, SEARCH, INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH, INVESTIGATION, 
SCRUTINY. 


EXAMINATION, v. To discuss. 
SEARCH is a variation of seek and 
see. INQUIRY, o. To ask. RE- 
SEARCH is an intensive of search. 
INVESTIGATION, from the Latin 
vestigium a track, signifies seeking by 
the tracks or footsteps. SCRUTINY, 
from the Latin scrutor to search, and 
scrutum lumber, signifies looking for 
amongst lumber and rubbish, to ran- 
sack. 

Examination is the most general of 
these terms, which all agree in express- 
ing an active effort to find out that 
whicn is unknown. An examinaiton 
may be made without any particular 
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& 

effort, and may be made of things that 
are open to the observation ; ag to era- 
mine the face or features of a person ; 
or anatomically to ¢rumine the body : 
a search is a close eramination inte 
matters that are hidden or less obvious: 
as to search the person or papers of one 
that is suspected ; to seurch a house for 
stolen ecous 

The body of mau is sach a subject as etande the 
uimust test of eramination. Apotoon, 

Then Mallery was called for, but by no searvdé 
could he be fund.. ChAaARxnpun, 

Examinations may be made by put- 
ting questions ; an inquiry is always 
made in this manner. Wo may era- 
mine persons or things; we tnquére of 
persons and into things: an examina- 
tion of persons is always done for some 
specific and public purpose; one person 
tnqutres of another only for private pur- 
poses; a student is eramined for the 
purpose of ascertaining his progress in 
learning; an offender is eramined in 
order to ascertain his guilt; a person 
ingutres as to the residence of another, 
or the road to be taken and the like. 


He sent for Mr. Mordaunt, and very strictly aea- 
mired him, whether he had seea the Marquis of Or. 
mond during his late being bu London. Crake pon, 


You have oft inguired 

After tho sbepherd that complain'd of love. 
Hu ARSPRARE. 
In the moral application of these 
terms, the eraminaution is, as before, a 
general and indefinite action, which 
may either be confined simply to those 
matters which present themselves to 
the mind of the eruminer, or it may be 
extended to all points: the seurch is a 
laborious eramination into that which 
is remote; the tvqutry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 


Meu will lovk into our lives, and eramine our 
actions, and tnguire iuto our conversations: by these 
they will Judge the truth and reality of our profes 
sivas. Tintarreon, 


{f you search purely for truth, it will be indifferent 
to you where you find it. Huvea.e. 


Ingquirics after happiness are not so necessary and 
me | twa mankind as the arts of consolation. 
Anpieun. 


A research isa remoteseurch ; an in- 
vestigation is a minute inguiry ; & scru- 
tiny is a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 
researches into antiquity: magistrates 
investigate @ubtful and mystericus 
affairs; physicians investigate the causes 
of diseases ; men scrutintze the actions 
of those ness they ee suspicion. 
Acuteness and penetration are pecu- 
liarly requisite in ing reasurches, 
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ience and perseverance are the ne- 
so y qualifications of thetnvestigator ; 
a quick discernment will ially aid 
the scrutsntzer. 


To all inferior animate "tis giv’n 
T’ enjoy the state allotted them by heav'n ; 
No vain researches oor disturb their rest. Jupves. 


We have divided satura] philosophy into the 
tacestigation of causes, and the eeudenicn of Maley 
a ° 


Before 1 go to bed, I make a scrutiny v hat ant 
humours have reigned in me that day. Howste. 


“TO EXAMINE, SEARCH, EXPLORE. 


EXAMINE, v. Examination. 
SEARCH, v. Examination. EX- 
PLORE, in Latin ezploro, com- 
pounded of ex and ploro, signifies 
properly to burst out. 

These words are here considered as 
they designate the looking upon places 
or ubjects, in order to get acquainted 
with them. To eramine expresses a 
less effort than to search, and this ex- 
preases (ess than to erplore. We era- 
mine objects that ore near; we seurch 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
certain distance ; we explore those that 
are unknown or very distant. The 
painter examines a landscape in order 
to tako a sketch of it; the botanist 
searches after curious plants; the in- 
quisitive traveller explores unknown 
regions. An author examines the books 
from which ho intends to draw his 
authorities; the antiquarian searches 
every curner in which he hopes to find 
& monument of antiquity; the classic 
scholar explores the learning and wisdom 
of the ancients. 


Compare cach phrase, eramine every line, 
Weigh every word, and ov'ry thought retine. Porz. 


Not thou, por they shall search tho thoughis, that 
h 


ro 
Up iv the close recesses of my soul, Porx. 


Hector, he said, my courage bids me mect 
This high achievement, and explore the fleet. Porn. 


EXAMPLE, PATTERN, ENSAMPLE. 


EXAMPLE, in Latin eremplum, 
very probably changed from ersimusum 
and sramats or simulo, signifies the 
thing framed according to a likeness. 


PATTERN, # Copy. ENSAMPLE 
done according 
& 


signifies that which is 
All these words are taken for that 
which ought be followed: but the 
, must: be followed & 
the patiern must be follow 
larly, not only as to what, but how a 


nerally ; 
parficu- q 
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thing is to be done: the former serves 
as a guide to the judgment ; the latter 
to guide the actions. The e¢ le 
comprebends what is either to be fol- 
lowed or avoided ; the eh geaagte only that 
which is to be followed or copied: the 
eneample is a species of example, the 
word being employed only in the solemn 
style. The e. le may be presented 
either in the object itself, or the de- 
scription of it; the patiern displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself; the ensumple exists only in the 
description. Those who know what is 
right should set the example of prac- 
tising it; and those who persist in doing 
wrong, must be made an erumple to 
deter others from doing the same: every 
one, let his age and station be what it 
Toay, may afford a pattern of Christian 
virtue ; the child may be s pattern jo 
his playmates of diligence and dutiful- 
ness; the citizen may be a pattern to 
his fellow-citizens of sobriety, and con- 
formity to the laws; the soldicr may be 
a pattern of obedience to his comrades: 
our Saviour has left us an example of 
Christian perfection, which we ought to 
imitate, although we cannot copy it: 
the Scripture characters are drawn as 
ensamples for our learning. 
The king of men his hardy host inspires 
With load command, with great erampérs ae 
. OPK, 
iviaiore dural thas, apy ouier thet eycaaiai on 


the powt’s faucy, because he has no paftera to follow 
in it, Appisow. 


Sir Knight, that doest that voyage rashly take, 
Hy this forbidden way in my despight, 
Dovst by uther's death exsample take. Sraunera. 


EXAMPLE, PRECEDENT. 


EXAMPLE, v. Example. PRE- 
CEDENT, from the Latin precedens 
preceding, signifies by distinction that 

receding which is entitled to notice. 
th these terms apply to that which 
may be followed or made a rule; but 
the example is commonly present or 
before our eyes; the precedent is pro- 
pated something past; the e: ma 
erive its authority from the individual ; 
the precedent acquires its sanction from 
i and common consent sabe are led 
y the example, or we copy the example ; 
we are guided or governed by the pre- 
cedent. The former is a private and 
often a partial affair; the latter is a 
public and often a national concern: we 
uote examples in literature, and pre- 
cedents in law. 


EXCEED. 


Thames! the mest lov'd of all the ovsan's son, 
O could I flow like thee! and make thy stream 
My great ezample, as it is my theme. Denman. 


pl nibedrenconaglh aro? threw a politic veil over 
every circumstance w might furnish a precedent 
for any future departure from what they then 
settled for ever. Boaas. 


EXAMPLE, INSTANCE. 


EXAMPLE (v. Example, patiern) 
refers in this case to the thing. IN- 
STANCE, from the Latin tnsto, signi- 
files that which stands or serves as a 
resting point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction ; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every tnslance may serve as an er- 
ateple , but every example ix not an tn- 
stance. Thee le consists of moral 
or intellectual objects; the imstance 
consists of actions only, or of what 
serves as a proof. Rulos are illustrated 
by eramples ; characters are illustrated 
by instances: the best mode of instruct- 
ing children is by furnishing thom with 
examples for every rulo that is laid 
down ; the Roman history furnishes us 
with many extraordinary instances of 
self-devotion for their country. 


Let me (my son) an ancient fact unfold, 
A great erample drawn fium times of uld, 


Mauy instances may be produced from good an- 
thorities, that children actually suck in the several 
passions and depraved inclinations of their nurses, 

STRE!LB. 


TO EXCEED, EXCEL, SURPASS, 
TRANSCEND, OUTDO. 


EXCEED, from the Latin exrcedo, 
@ompounded of ex and cedo to pass out 
of. or beyond the line, is the general 
term. SURPASS, compounded of sur 
ower, and puss, is one species of exceed- 
ing. EXCEL, compounded of ez and 
cello to lift or move over, is another 
specivs. 

Exceed is applied mostly to things in 
the sense of going beyond in measure, 
degree, quantity, and quality ; one thing 
exceeds another in magnitude, height, 
or any other dimensions; a person's 
success exceeds his expectations. 


Ry means of these canals and navigable rivers 
they carry on that immense trade which has never 
been exceeded by any other people. 

History or Inzasp Navieation. 

It is taken either in an indifferent or 

bad sense, particularly in regard to per- 

sons, as a person exceeds his instruc- 
tions, or exceeds the due measure. 


Man's eonndlese avarice exceeds 
And en his neighboers round about him. — 
ALLAB. 


Porg. 


EXCELLENCE. S67 


To excel and surpase signify to ex- 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
. To excel may be used with re- 
erence to all persons generally, as a 
person strives to excel; to surpass is 
used in regard to particular objects, as 
to surpass another in any tnal of skill. 


To him the king: How much thy yeare excel 


Ta arts of counsel, and in speaking well. Por, 

The first in native dignity aurpass’d, 

Artless and unadora’d she pleas'd the more t 
AUTH, 


When ercel is used in respect of par- 
ticular objects, it is more general in its 
sense than surpass: the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the English 
in painting; one person may surpass 
another in bravery, or a thing may sur- 

uss one’s expectation. Men excel in 
earning, arts, or armis ; Compotitors eur- 
pass each other in feats of agility. 


Their trades and arts wherein they erce! or come 
short of us, Newron. 


Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
never falis below it. JOUNBON, 

The derivatives ercessive and errel- 
lent have this obvious distinction be- 
tween them, that the former always si 
nifies exceeding in that which Built 
not to be exceeded; and the latter er- 
ceeding in that where it is honourable 
to exceed: he who is habitually exces- 
sive in any of his indulgences, must be 
insensible to the excellence of a tem- 
perate life. 
Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 

Mittow. 


The more closely the origin of religion and go- 
vernment are (is) examined, the more clearly thelr 
excellences appear. UBKR, 


TRANSCEND, from trans beyond, 
and scendo or scando to climb, siyni- 
fles toclimb beyond ; and OUTDO, that 
is to do out of the ordinary course, are 
particular modes of excelling or ex- 
ceeding. The genius of Homer tran- 
scends that of almost every poet; 
Heliogabalus outdid every other erm- 
pe: or in extravagance, 

Auspleious prince, in arms a mighty came 


Bat yet whose actions far trasscend your fame. 
Duyoem, 


The last and crowning instance of our love tu our 
evemies is to pray for them. Fur by this a man 
would fsin to ontdudj maelf. BouTme 


EXCELLENCE, SUPERIORITY. 


EXCELLENCE is an absolute term ; 
SUPERIORITY is a relative term; 
many may have excellence in the same 
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degree, but they must have superiority 
in different degrees ; superiority is often 
superior excellence, but in many cases 
they are applied to different objects. 
There is a moral excellence attainable 
by all who have the will to strive after 
it; but there is an intellectual and phy- 
siral ¢ lortty which is above the 
reach of our wishes, and is granted to 
a few only. 

Hase envy withers at another's joy, 

Aud 


hates that ercelience it caunvt reach. 
THomeon. 


To be able to benefit others is a condition of free- 
dom and superivrily. TitLorsom. 


EXCESS, SUPERFLUITY, REDUN- 
DANCY. 


EXCESS is that which exceeds any 
measure; SUPERFLUITY, from super 
and fluo to tlow over; and REDUN- 
DANCY, from redundo to stream back 
or over, siznifies an excess of a good 
measure. We may have an excess of 
heat or cold, wet or dry, when we 
have more than the ordinary quantity ; 
but wo have a superflutty of provisions 
when we have more than we want. 
Excess is applicable to any object; but 
superfluity and redundancy are species 
of excess ; the former applicable in a 
particular manner to that which is an 
object of our desire ; and redundancy to 
matters of expression or feeling. e 
may have an excess of prosperity or ad- 
versity; a superfluity of good things; 
and a redundancy of speech or words. 

Itle wisely ordered in our present state that joy and 
fear, hope and grief, should act alteruately ae checks 


and balanows upon each other, in order to prevent an 
eaGesa in any of them. Buair. 


When by force of policy, by wisdom, or by for 
tune, property and superiurify were iutroduced and 
established, then they whose possessions swelled 
above thelr wauts naturally laid out their saper- 
Siuities on pleasure. JuHNSON, 


+ The defect or redundance of a syllable might be 
easily covered in the recitation. TYRRWHIT. 


EXCESSIVE,. IMMODERATE, INTEM- 
PERATK. 


Tas EXCESSIVE is beyond mea- 
sure; the IMMODERATE, from mo- 
dus a mode or measure, is without mea- 
sure; the INTEMPERATE, from 
us a time or term, is that which is 

not kept within bounds. : 
Excessive designates excess in ge 
tteral ; immoderate and intemperate de- 
wignate exces: in moral agents. The 
excesetoe lies simply in the thing which 


EXCHANGE. 


exceeds any given point: the tmmo- 
derate lies in the passions which range 
‘toa boundless extent: the znlemperate 
lies in the wil] which is under no con- 
trol. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst physically considered: an tmro- 
derute ambition or lust of power: an 
tntemperate indulgence, an tntempera/e 
warmth. Eacessive admits of degrees ; , 
what is excessive may exceed in a greater 
or less degree: tmmoderate and tniem- 
perule mark a positively great degree of 
excess ; the former still higher than the 
latter : 1:mmoderate is in fact the highest 
conceivable degree of excess. The er- 
cessive use of anything will always be 
attended with some evil consequence: 
the itmmodera?? use of wine will rapidly 
tend to the ruin of him who is guilty of 
the excess : the intemperate use of Wine 
will proceed by a more gradual but not 
less sure process to his ruin. 


Who knows not the languor that attends every 
ercessive indulgence in pleasure? Briar. 


One of the first objects of wish to every one is tu 
maintain a proper place and runk in society: this 
among the vain and ambitious is always the favourite 
aim. With them it arises to immoderate expectn- 
tions founded on their supposed talents und imagined 
moc rite, Bram. 


Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no compli- 
ance with the intemperate mirth of others, ever be- 
truy you into profane sallies. Brain, 


TO EXCHANGE, BARTER, TRUCK, . 
COMMUTE. 


To EXCHANGE (v. To change) is 
the general term signifying to take one 
for another, or put one thing in the place 
of another; the rest are but modes of 
exchanging. To BARTER (v. To 
change) isto exchange one article of 
trade for another. To TRUCK, from 
the Greek rpoyaw to wheel, signifying 
to bandy about, is a familiar term to ex- 
press a familiar .action for exchanging 
one article of private property for an- 
other. COMMUTE, from the Latin 
syllable com or contra and muto to 
change, signifies an erchanging one 
mode of punishment for another, or one 
mode of payment for another; we may 
exchange one book for another ; traders 
barter trinkets for gold dust ; coachmen 
or stablemen éruck a whip for a band- 
kerchief; government commutes the 
punishment of death for that of banish- 
ment, 

Pleasure can be exchanged only for 

Hawxssworrn, 
oe ae aes willing to darter theis blood for 


° 


EXCURSION. 


Show ali her secrets of houee- 
Fur candies how she trucks her d ng: 


This is the measure of commutative Lariat or of 
that justi hich supposes exchange of things pro- 
Sta tor things profitable. Jenxmy Tayuon- 


TO EXCITE, INCITE, PROVOKE. 


To EXCITE (wv. To awaken) is said 
more particularly of the inward feelings ; 
INCITE (v. To encourage) is said of the 
external actions ; PROVOKE (v. To 
aggravaie) is said of both. A person's 
passions are excited; he is tncited by 
any particular passion to a course of 
eonduct; a particular feeling is pro- 
voked, or he is provoked by some feel- 
ing to a particular step. Wit and con- 
versation excite mirth; men are tn- 
cited by a lust for gain to fraudulent 
practices; they are provoked by the op- 
position of others to intemperate lan- 
guage and intemperate measures. To 
excite is very frequently used in a phy- 
sical acceptation; trcrtfe always, and 
a mostly, in a moral application. 

e speak of exciting hunger, thirst, or 
perspiration ; of tnciting to noble ac- 
tions; of provoking impertinence, pro- 
voking scorn or resentment. hen 
excite and provoke are applied to 
similar objects, the former designates a 
much stronger action than the latter. 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro- 
vokes laughter; it may excite displea- 
sure, hut it provokes anger; it may 
excite joy or sorrow, but it provokes to 
madness. 


Cao then the sone of Greece (the sage rejoin'd) 
£rcile compassivn in Achilles’ mind? Pore. 


To her the god: Great Hector’s soul incite 

To dare the boldest Greek to single fight, 

Till Greece, proovk’d, ftom all her numbers show 

A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. Port. 


Among the other torments which this passion pro- 
dacrs we may usually observe, that none ure greater 
mourners than jealous men, when the person who 
provoked their jealousy is taken from them. 

Anptson. 


EXCURSION, RAMBLE, TOUR, TRIP, 
JAUNT. 


EXCURSION signifies going out of 
one’s course, from the Latin ex and 
cursus the course or prescribed path: a 
RAMBLE is a going without any 
course or regular path, from roam, of 
which it is a frequentative: a TOUR, 
from the word turn or return, is a cir- 
cuitous course: a TRIP from the Latin 
tripudio to go on the toes like a dancer, 
is properly a pedestrian excursion or 
four, or any short journey that might 


Swirr. 
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be made on foot: JAUNT is from the 
French jante the felly of a wheel, and 
Janter to put the felly in motion. To 
go abroad in a carri is an idle er- 
curston, or one taken for mere pleasure : 
travellers who are not contented with 
what is not to be seen from a high road 
make frequent evcurstons into the in- 
terior of the country. Those who are 
fond of rural scenery, and pleased to 
follow the bent of their inclinations, 
make frequent rambles. Thosa who 
set out upon a sober scheme of enjoy- 
ment from travelling, are satisfied with 
making the éour of some one country or 
more. Those who have not much time 
for pleasure take érfps. Those who 
have no better means of spending their 
time make jaunis. 

Lam now so rusin-urbish, [ believe I shall stay 


here, exeept little eccurstons and vagaries, for a year 
to come. CGimay. 


T am going on a short ramble to my Lord Oniets 
OPK, 


My last summer's four was through Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, aad Shrop- 
shire. Gray. 


I hold the resolution I told Alte in my last of secing 
you if you cannot take a frip hither before I 6. 
PF. 


If you are fora merry jaunt I'll try for once who 
can foot it furthest. Dkvoxnw 


TO EXCUSE, PARDON. 


Wes EXCUSE (v. To apologize) o 
person or thing by exempting him from 
blame. We PARDON (from the pre- 
positive par or per and dono to give) by 
giving up to punishment the offence one 
has committed. 

We excuse a small fault, we pardon 
a great fault: we excuse that which 
personally affects ourselves ; we pardon 
that which offends against morals: we 
may é@ezcuse as equals; we can pardon 
only as superiors. We exercise srood 
nature in excusing : we exercise gene- 
rosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional 
omission of formalities; it is the pre- 
rogative of the king to pardon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon: 
the violation of good manners is tnez- 
cusable in those who are cultivated ; 
aie is unpardonable even in a 
child. 


} will not quarre) with a slight mistake, 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuse. . 
Roroommow 


Those who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poemsuf Homer aud Virgil, will easily 
pardoa the length of my discourse 7 Milton. 


Apptsom. 
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TO MXECUTE, FULFIL, PERFORM. 


EXECUTE (v. To tsh), in 
Latin executus participle of exeguor, 
compounded of ex and sequor, is to 
fullow up to the end. To FULFIL is 
to fill up to the full of what is wanted. 
To PERFORM is to form thoroughly 
or make complete. 

To execute is more than to fulfil, and 
to fulfil than to perform. To eze- 
cute is to bring ubout an end; it in- 
volves active measures, and is pecu- 
liarly applicable to that which is extra- 
ordinary, or that which requires par- 
ticular spirit and talents; schemes of 
ambition are executed: to fulfil is to 
satisfy a moral obligation; it is appli- 
cable to those duties in which rectitude 
and equity are involved; we fulfil the 
duties of citizens : to perform is to carry 
through by simple action or labour; 
it is more particularly applicable to the 
ordinary and regular business of life; 
we perform a work or a task. One ee- 
cutfes according to one’s own intentions 
or those of others; the soldier executes 
the orders of his general ; the merchant 
executrs the commissions of his corre- 
spondent: one fulfils according to the 
wishes and oxpeetations of one’s self or 
others; it is the part of an honest man 
to enter into no engagements which he 
cannot fulfil; it is the part of a dutiful 
son, by diligence and assiduity, to en- 
deavour to fudfil the expectations of an 
anxious parent: one performs according 
to circumstances, what suits one’s own 
convenience and purposes ; every goud 
man is anxious to pi beta his part in 
life with credit and advantage to him- 
self and others. ‘ 

Why delays 


His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix'd on this day ? 


To whom the white-arm'd poddess thus replics; 

Enough thou know’'st the tyrant of the skies, 

Severely bent his ee to fulfil, 

Unmovd his mind, and unrestrain'd bis will. 
Porx. 


87U 


MILTON, 


When those who round the wasted fires remain, 
Perform the \ast ead oifice to the slain. Duypen, 


TO EXERCISE, PRACTISE. 


EXERCISE, in Latin exerceo, from 
ez and arego, signifies to drive or im- 
pel forth, PRACTISE, from the 
Greek sxpacew to do, signifies to perform 
- 


ese terms are equally applied. to 
the actions and habits of men; but we 
everctse in that where the powers are 


EXERT. — 


called forth; we practise in that where 
frequency and habitude of action is re- 
Quisite : we exercise an art; we practise 
a profession. we may both exercise or 
practise a virtue ; but the former is that 
which the particular occurrence calls 
furth, and which scems to demand a 
peculiar effort of the mind ; the latter is 
that which is done daily and ordinarily : 
thus we in a peculiar manner are said 
to exercise patience, fortitude, or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, 
benevolence, and the like. 

Every virtue requires time and p'ace, a proper 


object, and a fit conjuncture of circumstances 
due exercise of it. ADDISON. 


All men are not equally qualified for getting mo- 
ney: but it is in the power of every oue alike tu 
practise this virtue (of thrift). Bup@rce. 


A similar distinction characterizes 
these words as nouns: the former ap- 
plying solely to the powers of the body 
or mind; the latter solely to the mecha- 
nical operations: the health of the body 
and the vigor of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise; in 
every art practice is an indispensable 
requisite fur acquiring perfection: the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
importance in the education of children ; 
constant practice in writing is almost 
the only means by which the art of pen- 
manship is acquired. 

Reading is to the mind what erercise is to the 

ly. Appison, 


Long practice has a sure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground. 
Daurpen 


TO EXERT, EXERCISE. 


Tue employment of some power or 
eee that belongs to one's self is 
the common idea conveyed by these 
terms; but EXERT (v. Endeavour) 
may be used for what is internal or ex- 
ternal of one’s self; EXERCISE (v. 
Ezxerctse) only for that which forms an 
express part of one’s self: hence we 
speak of exerting one’s strength, or ez- 
erttng one’s voice, or exerting one's 
influence: of exercising one's limbs, 
exercising ones understanding, or ez- 
ercising one’s tongue. Ezeré is often 
used only for an individual act of calling 
forth into action; exercise always con- 
veys the idea of repeated or continued 
exertion; thus a person who calls to 
another exerts his voice ; he who speaks 
aloud for any length of time exercises 
his lungs. 


EXIST. 


How has Milton represented the whole Godhead, 
ewerting itself towards man in its full benevulency, 
under the threefold u.stinction of a Creator. a Re- 
deemer, and Comforter. Apoteon. 


Gud made no faculty, but he also provided it with 
& proper object upon which it might exercise peda 
UTH. 


TO EXHORT, PERSUADE. 


EXHORT, in Latin exhorter, com- 
pounded ofezr and Aortor, from the Greek 
wpras perfect leant of opw to excite or 
impel. PERSUADE, v. Conviction. 

zhoriation has more of impelling in 
it; persuasion more of drawing : a supe- 
rior exhoris ; his words carry authority 
with them, and rouse to action: a friend 
and an oe persuades; he wins and 
draws by the agreeableness or kindness 
of his expressions. Earhortations are 
employed ‘only in matters of duty or 
necessity ; persuustons are employed in 
matters of pleasure or convenience. 


Their pinions still 
In loose librations stretch’d, to trust the void 
Trembling refuse, till down before them fly 
The parent guides, and chide, exhurt, command. 
THOMSON. 


Gay's friends persuaded him to sell his share in 
the South Sea stock, but he dreamed of dignity and 
spleudor. Journ: 


EXIGENCY, EMERGENCY. 


Necessity is the idea which is com- 
mon to the signification of these terms: 
EXIGENCY, from the Latin ezigo to 
demand, expresses what the case de- 
mands; and EMERGENCY, from 
emergo, to arise out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The extgency is more common, but 
less pressing ; the emergency is impo- 
rious when it comes, but comes less fre- 
quently: a prudent traveller will never 
carry more money with him than what 
will supply the extgenctes of his jour- 
ney; and in case of an emergency will 
rather borrow of his friends than risk 
his property. 

Savage wus again confined to Bristol, where he 
was every day huated by bailiffs. In this exigence 


he once more found a friend who sheltered him in 
his h:uev JONNSON. 


When it was formerly the fashion to husband a lie 
and to trump it up in some extraordinary emergency, 
it generally did execution; but at present every man 
is on his guard. Appison. 


TO EXIST, LIVE. 


EXIST, v. To be. LIVE, through 
the medium of the Saxon /sb6an, and 
the other northern dialects, comes in 
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all Eropanltty from the Hebrew (ed 
cred eart, which is the seat of animal 
i 


Existence is the property of all things 
in the universe; (fe, which is the in- 
herent power of motion, is the particular 
property communicated by tho Divine 

ing to some parts only of his creation : 
exist, therefore, is the general, and live 
the specific, term : whatever /ives, exists 
according to acertain mode; but many 
things exist without diving: when we 
wish to speak of things in their most 
abstract relation, we say they ertst; 
when we wish to characterize the form 
of extstence, we say they &ve. . 

Existence, in its proper sense, is the 
attribute which we commonly ascribe 
to the Divine Being, and it is that which 
is immediately communicable by him- 
self; dife is that mode of extstence which 
he has made to be communicable by 
other objects besides himself: extstence 
is taken only in its strict and proper 
sense, independent of all its attributes 
and appendages ; but /i/e is regarded in 
connexion with the means by which it 
is supported, as animal life, or vege- 
table life. In like manner, when speak- 
ing of spiritual objects, extst retains its 
abstract sense, and dive is employed to 
denote an active principle: animositics 
should never ertst in the mind; and 
everything which is calculated to keep 
them alive should be kept at a distance, 


Can any now remember or relate 


How he eristed in an embryo state? Junvns. 


Death to such a man is rather to be looked ,upon 
as the period of his mortality, than the ond of his 
life. Mecmora's Letras or Piiny. 


@ EXIT, DEPARTURE. 


Born these words are metaphorically 
employed for death, or a passage out of 
this life; the former is borrowed from 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter 
from the act of setting off on a journey, 
Eaxit seems to convey the idea of vo- 
lition; for we speak of making our 
exit: departure designates simply the 
event; the hour of a man's = Fado 
is not made known to him. hen we 
speak of an exit, we think only of the 
place left; when we speak of a depar- 
ture, we think of the place gone to: the 
unbeliever may talk of his exit; the 
Christian most commonly speaks of his 
departure. | 

There are no ideas strike more forcibly upon our 
imaginations than those which are rujeed frum re- 
fiections upon the e.rils of great and excellent mea 

are STEFLE, 
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Our Saviour prescribes falib in himself as a spe- 
etal ¢-meu inst that trouble which poserssed the 
minis of hie disciples upon the apprehension of his 
departure from them. TILLOTSON, 


TO EXONERATE, EXCULPATE. 


- EXONERATE, from onus a bur- 
then, signifies to take off the burthen of 
a charge or of guilt; to EXCULPATE, 
from culpa a fault or blame, is to throw 
off the blame: the first is the act of 
another; the second is one’s own act: 
we eronerate him upon whom a charge 
has lain, or who has the load of guilt; 

we exculpate ourselves when there is 

any danger of being blamed : circum- 

stances may sometimes tend to exone- 
rale; the explanation of some person 1s 
requisite to exculpate: ina case of dis- 
honesty the absence of an individual at 
the moment when the act was com- 
mitted will altogether exonerate him 
from suspicion; it is fruitless for any 
one to attempt to erculpate himself 
from the charge of faithlessness who is 
detected in conniving at the dishonesty 
of others. 


I entreat your lordahips to consider whether there 
ever was a witness brought before a court of juatice 
who hed stronger motives to give testimony hostile 
to a defeudunt fur the purpose uf exoncrating himeclf. 

State TR1Ata. 


Lord Clarendon must allude to her ercuipation of 
the charge, whatsoever it was, when he mentions her 
asa latly of extraordinary beauty, and as extraor- 
dinary fame, PENNANT. 


EXPEDIENT, RESOURCE. 


Trae EXPEDIENT is an artificial 
means; the RESOURCE is a natural 
means: @ cunning man is fruitful in 
expedients; a fortunate man abounds 
in resources: Robinson Crusoe adopted 
every expedient in order to prolohg his 
existence, at a time when his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. 


When there happens to be any thing ridiculous in 
a visage, the best ¢ jent is for the owner to be 
pleasant upon himeclf. STKELE. 


Since the acoumplishment ofthe revolution, France 
has destroyed every resource of the state which de- 
pends upon opinions. Burxe. 


EXPEDIENT, FIT. 


EXPEDIENT, from the Latin ez- 
pedio to get in readiness for a given 
occasion, supposes a certain degree of 
necessity from circumstances; FIT (e. 
Fit) for the purpose, signifies simply an 
agreement with, or suitability to, the 
circumstances: what is expedient must 
be AZ, because it is called for; what is 
At need not be expedient, for it may not 


EXPERIENCE. 
be required. The expedi of a thin 
depends altogether upon the outwar 
circumstances ; the _/lénese is determined 
by « moral rule: it is imprudent not to 
do that which is expedtent ; it is dis- 
graceful to do that which is unfit: it is 
expedient for him who wishes to pre- 
pare for death, occasionally to take an 
account of his life ; it is not fié for him 
who is about to die to dwell with anxiety 
on the things of this life. 

To far the greater number it is highly ¢ 


that they should by some settled scheme of dutics be 
rescued from the tyranny of caprice. JOHNSON. 


Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow, 
Nor will be tam‘d and mended by the plough. 
DRryDENn 


EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, TRIAL, 
PROOF, TEST. 


EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, 
from the Latin expertor, compounded 
of e or ex and perzo or parto, signifies 
to bring forth, that is, the thing brought 
to light, or the act of bringing to light. 
TRIAL signifies the act of trying, from 
try, in Latin tento, Hebrew tur, to ex- 
plore, examine, search. PROOF sig- 
nifies either the act of proving, from 
the Latin probo to make good, or the 
thing made good, proved to be good. 
TEST, from testis a witness, is that 
which serves as evidence, or from the 
Italian testa a test or cuppel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all the actions implied in these 
terms, we endeavour to arrive at a cer- 
tainty respecting some unknown puarti- 
cular: expertence is that which has 
been tried ; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried; eapertence is certain, as it 
is a deduction from the past for the ser- 
vice of the present; the experiment is 
uncertain, and serves a future purpose - 
experience is an unerring guide, which 
no man can desert without falling into 
error ; experiments may fail, or be su- 
perseded by others more perfect. 


A man may, by experience, be persuaded that his 
will is free: that he can do this, OF not do it. 
TILLOTsON. 


Any one may easily make this experiment aud 
oven plainly see that there is no bud in the corn 


which ants lay up. Anppison. 


Experience serves to lead us to moral 
truth; expertments aid us in ascertain- 
ing speculative truth: we profit by ez- 
perience to rectify practice ; we make 
expertments in theoretical inquiries : 
he, therefore, who makes experiments 
in matters of e.rpertence rejects a steady 


- 


EXPERIENCE 


and definitive mode of coming at the truth 
for one that is variable and uncertain, 
and that too in matters of the first mo- 
ment. 

‘Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them, what report they bore to heav’n, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news: 


Their answers fourm what men experience call. 
Youna. 


It is good also not to try experiments in states, ex- 
cept the necessity be urgent, or the utility ba Mth 
ACUN, 


The erperiment, trial, and proof, 
have equally the character of uncer- 
tainty ; but the experiment is employed 
only in matters of an intellectual na- 
ture; the frial is employed in matters 
of a personal nature, on physical as well 
as mental objects ; the proof is employed 
in moral subjects: we make an expert- 
ment in order to know whether a thing 
be true or false; we make a friad in 
order to know whether it be capable or 
incapable, convenient or inconvenient, 
useful or the contrary ; we put a thing 
to the proof in order to determine whe- 
ther it be good or bad, real or unreal: 
experiments tend to confirm opinions ; 
the philosopher doubts every position 
which cannot be demonstrated by re- 
peated expertments: trials are of abso- 
lute necessity in directing our conduct, 
our taste, and our choice; we judge of 
our strength or skill by frtale; we judge 
of the effect of colours by ¢frea/s, and 
the like: the proof is the frial that 
proves ; it determines the judgment in 
the knowledge of men and things; the 
proof of men’s characters and merits is 
best made by observing their conduct. 
The test is the most decisive kind of 
proof, whence the phrase ‘to stand the 
fest. 


When we are searching out the nature or properties 
of any being, by various methods of trial, this sot of 
observation is called experiment. Warts, 


But he himself betook another way, 

To make more trial of his hardiment, 

And seek adveutures, as he with prince Arthur went, 
Spenser. 


© goodly usage of those ancient tymes ! 
In which the sword was servant unto right: 
When not for malice and contentious crymes, 
But all for praise and pruof of manly might. 
SPENSER. 
All thy vexations 
Were bat my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. SHAKSPEARE 


The proof and test may be taken for 
that which serves to prove, with the 
same distinction: to give proofs of sin- 
eerity ; ridicule is not the dest of truth. 


Such a tyranny in love, which the fuir impose 
upou us, is a little too severe, that we must demon. 
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strate our affection for them by no certals groof, 
by hatred for are another. = ro Li 
Unerring naturn, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and chivotee Nght, 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart 
At once the source and end, and feat every art. 

Pork. 


TO EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, INTER- 
PRET. 


EXPLAIN signifies to make plain, 
v. Apparent. EXPOUND, from the 
Latin expono, compounded of ex and 
aa signifies to set forth in detail. 
INTERPRET, in Latin tnterpreto and 
interpretes, compounded of ¢nter and 
partes, that is, Anguas tongues, signify- 
ing to get the sense of one language by 
means of another. 

To explain is the generic, the rest 
are specific: to expound and tnterpret 
are cach modes of explaining. Single 
words or sentences are explained, a 
whole work, or considerable parts of it, 
are expounded ; the sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign isinterpreted. It is 
the business of the philologist to explain 
the meaning of words by a suitable 
definition ; it is the business of the di- 
vine to expound Scripture; it is tho 
business of the antiquarian to tnterpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions, or of 
hieroglyphics. An explanation serves 
to assist the understanding, to supply a 
deficiency, and remove obscurity; an 
exposition is an ample ezplanatton, in 
which minute particulars are detailed, 
and the connexion of events in the 
narrative is kept up ; it serves to assist 
the memory and awaken the attention: 
both the explanation and exposition 
are employed in clearing up the sense 
of things as they are, but the tnterpret- 
ation is more arbitrary; it often consists 
of affixing or giving a sense to things 
which they have not previously ha 
hence it is that the same passages in 
authors admit of different tnterpretu- 
tione, accurding to the character or views 
of the commentator. 

I intend that you shall soon receive “hakspeure, 
that you may explain his works to the ludies of Italy, 
und tell them the story of the editor among other 


strunge narrations with which yourlong residence in 
this unknown region has supplied you. Jonson. 

One meets now and then whlf persons who are ex 
tremely learned and knotty in expuunding clear 
canes, STEELE. 


It d-es not appear that among the Romans any 
Inan grew eminent by islerpreting another; and 
perhaps it was more frequent to trauslate for exercise 
or atausement than for fame. Jonweon. 


To explain and interpret are not 
confined to what is written or said, they 
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are employed likewise with regard to 
the actions of men; exposition is, how- 
ever, used only with regard to writings. 
The major part of the misundorstandings 
and animosities which arise among men, 
might easily be obviated by a timely 
erplanation ; it is the characteristic of 
good-nature to interpret the looks and 
actions of men as favorably as possible. 
The explanation may sometimes tlow 
out of circumstances; the interpretation 
is always the act of a voluntary and 
rational agent. The discovery of a plot 
or secret scheme will serve to erpluin 
the mysterious and strange conduct of 
such as were previously acquainted 
with it. According to an old proverb, 
* Silence gives consent ;” for thus at 
least they are pleased to tnterpret it, 
who are interested in the decision. 

It fen serious thing to have connexion with a peo- 
ple, who live only under positive, arbitrary, aud 
changeable iustitutions; and these not perfected, nor 


supplied, nor explained, by any common acknow- 
ledgeod rule of moral science. Buakg. 


Laok how we can, or aa | or merrily, 
Interpretation will winquote our louks, SHaKksPrarg. 


TO EXPLAIN, ILLUSTRATE, ELU- 
CIDATE. 


EXPLAIN, v. To erpluin, erpound. 
ILLUSTRATE, in Latin sllustrutus 
participle of slustro, compounded of 
the intensive syllable 12 and dustro, 
signifies to make a thing bright, or easy 
to be surveyed and examined. ELU- 
CIDATE, in Latin elucidatus participle 
of elucitdo, from lux light, signifies to 
bring forth into the light. 

To explain is simply to render intel- 
ligible; to ¢lustrute and elucidate are 
to give additional clearness: every thing 
requires to be explained to one who is 
ignorant of it; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects 
tllustrated, and obscure subjects eluce- 
dated. We always erplain when we 
tllustrate or elucidate, und we always 
eluctdate when we tilustrate, but not 
vice versd. We explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, and generals to 
particulars; we tMustrate by means of 
examples, similes, and allegorical 
figures ; we eluctdate by commentaries, 
or the statement of facts. Words are 
thé common subject of explanation ; 
moral truths require tiUustraton ; po- 
etical allusions and dark passages in 
writers require elucidation, : 

LT know I meant just what yuu expinn; but I did 
not caplain my own meaning eo well ae you. Pours. 
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It is indeed the same system as mine, but ilias — 
trated with asay of rour own. Por. 


If ows religious tevets should ever want a farther 
elucidatiun, we shall uct call on atheism to erpisin 
them. Buus. 


EXPLANATORY, EXPLICIT, EX- 
PRESS. 


EXPLANATORY signifies contain- 
ing or belonging to explanation (v. To 
explain). EX LICIT, in Latin explt- 
catus trom explico to unfold, signifies 
unfolded or laid open. EXPRESS, in 
Latin exrpressus, signifies the same as 
expressed or delivered in specific terms. 

he explanatory is that which is su- 
peradded to clear up difficulties or ob- 
scurities. A letter is erplanatory which 
contains an erplanation of something 
preceding, in lieu of any thing new. 
The expltctt is that which of itself 
obviates every difficulty; an explicit 
letter, therefore, will leave nothing that 
requires explunation : the explicit ad- 
mits of a free use of words; the express 
requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to be eaplictt when he 
enters into an engagement; he ought 
tu be express when he gives commands. 
An esplanatory law stops the current of a prece- 


dent statute, por dovs eithes of them admit extension 
aferwards. Bacon, 


Siuce the revolution the bounds of prerogative and 
Uberty have been better defined, the priuciples of 
goverument more thoroughly examined and under- 
stool, and the rights of the subject more explicitly 
Kuarded by legal provisious, than inany other peri 
of the English history, BouackstuwE. 


I have destroyed the letter I received from you by 
the hande of Lucius Aruntius, though it was much 
too innocent to deserve so severe a treatment; how- 
ever, it was your erpress desire I should destrvy it, 
and | have complicd accordingly. 

Mr.aoru’s Letters oy Cickro, 


TO EXPOSTULATE, REMONSTRATE. 


EXPOSTULATE, from postulo to 
demand, signifies to demand reasons for 
a thing. REMONSTRATE, from 
monstro to show, signifies to show rea- 
sons against a thing. 

We expostulute in a tone of authority ; 
we remonstrate in a tone uf complaint. 
He who erpostulates passes a censure, 
and claims to be heard; he who remon- 
strates presents his case and requests to 
be heard. Earpostulation may often be 
the precursor of violence ; remonstrance 
mostly rests.on the force of reason and 
representation: he who admits of ex- 
postulateom from an inferior undermines 
his own authority ; he who is deaf to 
the remonstrances of his friends is (ar 
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gone in folly: the expostulation is 
mostly on matters of personal interest ; 
the remonstrance may as often be made 
on matters of propriety. The Scythian 
ambassadors expostulated with Alex- 
ander against his invasion of their 
country ; King Richard expostuluted 
with Wat Tyler on the subject of his 
insurrection; Artabanes remonstrated 
with Xerxeson the folly of his projected 
invasion. 

With the hypocrite it is not my business at pre- 
sent tu crpustucaie. JOHNSON. 


I have been but a little time conversant with the 
world, yet | have had already frequent opportunities 
of observing the litle efficacy of remonstrance and 
cumplaint JoHNson, 


TO EXPRESS, DECLARE, SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY, UTTER. 


Aux these terms are taken in the 
sense of communicating to others. To 
EXPRESS, from the Latin exprimo, 
or ex out and premo to press, signifying 
to briny out by a particular effort, is the 
general term. To DECLARE (v. To 
declare), and the other terms, are dif- 
ferent modes of erpressing, varying in 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action. To express is the simple act of 
communication, resulting from our cir- 
cumstances as social agents ; to declure 
is to express clearly and openly. A 
person may express lis opinions to an 
individual, but to declure is to make 
clear or known to severs}, We tmay 
express directly or indirectly; we de- 
clare directly and sometimes loudly. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 


were printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
the.r ideas in buoks. Appis0n. 


On him confer the Poet's sacred name, 
Whuse lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 
AvDISON. 
Words, looks, gestures, or movements, 
serve to express; actions and things 
may sometimes declare: sometimes we 
cannot express our contempt in 50 
strong a manner as by preserving a 
perfect silence when we are required to 
speak ; an act of hostility, on the part 
of a nation, is as much a declaration of 
war as if it were expressed in positive 
terms. 


Thus Roman youth deriv'd from ruin’d Troy, 
lu rude Satarnian rhymes express their joy. 
Dayprn. 
Th’ unerring sun by certain signs declares, 
What the late ew’n or early morn prepares. 
Drrpew. 


To express is to convey to another by 
any means that which passes in one's 
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mind. To SIGNIFY, from signum a 
sign and facto to make, is to convey by 
some outward sign. To is sai 
generally of one's opinions and feelings ; 
to stignyfy is to make one's particular 
wishes known to an individual: we ez- 
press mostly in positive terms ; we may 
stynify in any manner either by looks 
or words. 

Truuslating will give you a great stuck of words 
and iueensibly impregnate your mind with very 


beautiful ideas and a happy manner of erpressing 
them, Sin Kaapiy Witmor. 


The stgalfication of our sentiments made by tones 
and gestures has this advantage at.ove that made by 
words, that it is the language of nature. Buain. 


Words may both erpressand signify : 
they express the commonly received 
meaning affixed to them ; but they stg- 
nify more or less according to circuin- 
stances or the intention of the speaker ; 
the word no expresses simple negation, 
but it may be made to signify very dif- 
ferently by any one usiny it. 

The warrior thus in song his deetls express'd, 
Nor vainly bousted what he bat confess’d; 


While warlike actions were proclaim'd abroad, 
That all their praises should refer to God. PARNEL. 


Life's but a shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more; it isa tale 

Full of sound and fury sigaifyiag nothing. 

SHAKSPRARK, 

As epithets, expressive and signi/- 

cant admit of a similar distinction: an 

erpressive look is that which is fitted to 

express what is intended ; a she egcaued 

look is that which is calculated to sig- 

nify the particular feeling of the indi- 

vidual. 

Aud four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow’r, 

Ti’ expressive emblem of their soRter pow’r. = Pore. 


Common life is full of this kind of siynisicant vx- 
pressions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and 
pouting, and dumb persons are sayacious in the use 
of them. Hope. 


To signify and TESTIFY, from testis 
a witness and flo to become, like the 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of communication otherwise 
than by words ; but express is used in 
a stronger sense than either of the 
former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed ; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel- 
ings of the mind are stgntfied or testi- 
fied. A person expresses his joy by the 
sparkling of his eye, and the vivacity on 
his countenance; he signifies his wishes 
by a nod; he festifies his approbation 
by a smile. People of vivid sensibilit 
must take care not to express all their 
feelings ; those who expect a ready obe- 
dience from their inferiors must not 
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adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their will; nothing is more gratifying 
to an ingenuous mind than to joatify its 
regurd for merit, wherever it may dis- 
cover itself. 
Ifthere be no cause ¢@ d the gaoler is not 
bound to detain the ae Fos the Ve wiges in 
this respect, saith sir Edward Coke, like Festus the 
| oman governor; that it is unreasonalile to send a 


prisoner, and not toslyaify withal the crimes alleged 
agalost him. BLACKFIONE, 


What consolation can be had, Dryden has afford. 
ed, by living to repent, and to lestify his an Ventas 
(for hiv immoral writings ). OH NOON, 

UTTER, from the preposition out, 
signifying to bring out, differs from 
express in this, that the latter respects 
the thing which is communicated, and 
the former the means of communication. 
We erpress from the heart; we uéter 
with the lips: to express an uncharitable 
sentiment is a violation of Christian 
duty; to uféer an unseemly word is a 
violation of good manners: those who 
say what they do not mean, utter but 
hot erpreas ; those who show by their 
looks what is passing in their hearts, 
erpress but do not utter. 

Kneeling at the communiun ts designed to erpress 
humility and reverence. PaUKNER. 


The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from biessed vuloes, sttering joy. Mi.Ton, 


EXTEND, STRETCH, REACH. 


Trxsk words are nearly allied to cach 
other in the sense of drawing out sv as 
tu enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
thut of length. EXTEND, from er 
and fend, signifying to tend outward or 
away from an object, is the most general 
of these terms. STRETCH, as con- 
nected with sértke and stroke, as also 
with stra, is a mode of extending, 
namely, with an effort, and as far as we 
can. REACH, which is a variation of 
stretch, conveys the idea of attaining a 
point or an object by extending. Things 
may ertcnd in any manner, either by 
simply passing over or occupying a cer- 
tain space ; as a piece of water extends 
into a country. 


One of the earthquakes at Cutanea most particn- 
larly dvscribed in history is that which happened in 
the year 1693. It exteaded tu a circumference of two 
thousand six hundred leagues. GoLpsNITR, 

They may also he extended by adding 
to their dimensions ; as to extend the 
garden beyond the house. 

ite length was arteaded towards the enemy, and 
exceeded its depth. Poster, 


Things are stretched or extended 
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lengthwise as far as they will admit of 
extension; as to stretch one's neck; to 
lie stretched on the ground. 


Bat vot till half the prostrate forest la 
Strctch'd in long ruin and expos'd to day. Porr. 


Wherefure these words may be ap- 
plied to the same objects with this dis- 
tinction; to extend the arm or hand is 
simply to put it out; to stretch the arm 
is to extend it its full length. 


In assem)lies and places of public resort, it seldom 
fails to happen that though at the entrance of eome 
particular perme every face brightens with gladness 
and every hand is erfended in salutation, yet if you 
pursue him beyond the first exchange of civilities, 
you will fod him of very small importance. 

Ramaien. 


But brave Cleanthus, o’er the rolling flouds, 
Stretch'd wide his hands, and juvok'd the gods. 
ITT. 

A country is said to extend in its 
ordinary application, but it is only said_ 
figuratively to stretch, when it seems to 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost 
length. 

Tts course has been stopped fo many places by the 
eruptions of the volcano, so that, strictly speaking, 
the skirts of Atria extend much beyond it (the river 


Acis), though it has generally beon considered as the 
boundary. Brypoxs. 


Plains immen-e 

Ide stretch'd below, interminable meads, Tromso. 

To extend is indefinite as to the dis- 
tance ; it may be shorter or longer, and 
requires therefore to be expressly de- 
fined: to reach is defined by the point 
arrived at, which may be either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as the road extends 
many miles; it will not reach so far, 
t.¢., a8 the house or other object implied. 


This little spot of earth you stand upon, 
Is more to me than the ertended plains 


Ol my great father’s kingdom. SovurneRn 


Some got into long allies which did not reach far 
up the hul before they ended, and did not go further, 
ADDIsuN, 
Persons extend things, as one er- 
tends a field, boundary, &c.; persons or 
things reach things; a person reaches 
a place; a sound reaches the ear. 
The lucky sound no sooner reach'd their ears, 
But straight they quite dismiss'd their fears. 
Davoren, 
In the moral and extended applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in a similar 
manner: influence, power, observations, 
&c., may be eréended in an indefinite 
manner as before, but they are said te 
be stretched when they are carried as 
far as they can, and sometimes farther 
than is convenient. 
For while the boundless themo erfends our thought, 
Ten thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 
: Gav. 
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Life’s span forbids us to esferd onr cares, — 

Aud stretch our bopes beyoud vur years, Cages. 
One reaches a certain age, or one 

reaches a goal; the understanding 

reaches an object of contemplation. 
Teast my face upward and bean to consider what 

a rare prerogative the optic virtue hath, much more 

the intuitive virtue of the thought; that the one io a 


moment can reich heaven, and the other go beyond 
it. Hows. 


TO EXTENUATE, PALLIATE. 


EXTENUATE, from the Latin ée- 
nuts thin, small, signifles literally to 
make small. PALLIATE, in Latin 
pulliatus, participle of pallio, from 
pallium a cloak, signifies to throw a 
cloak over a thing sv that it may not be 
sven, 

These terms are both applicable to the 
moral conduct, and express the act of 
lessening the guilt of any impropriety. 
To ertenuate is simply to lessen guilt 
without reference to the means; to 
pee is to lessen it by means of art. 

vu extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances: to palliate is the direct 
effort of an individual. Ignorance in 
the offender may serve as an extenuation 
of his guilt, although not of his offence: 
it is but a poor pulliation of a man’s 
guilt, to say that his crimes have not 
been attended with the mischief which 
they were calculated to produce. 

Savage endeavoured to erlenuate the fact (of hav- 


ing killed Sinclair), by urging the suddenuess of the 
whole action. JOHNSUN. 


Mons, St. Evremond has endeavoured to patiiate 
the superstitiuus of the Rumau Catholic religion. 
ADDISON. 


EXTRANEOUS, EXTRINSIC, 
FOREIGN. 


EXTRANEOUS, compounded of 
erterraneous, or ex and ferra, signifies 
oit of the land, not belonging to it. 
EXTRINSIC, in Latin extrinsecus, 
compounded of extra and secus, signifies 
outward, external FOREIGN, from 
the Latin foris out of doors, signifies 
not belonging to the family. 

The extraneous is that which forms 
no necessary or natural part of any 
thing: the extrinsic is that which forms 
a part or has a connexion, but only in 
an indirect form; itis not an inherent 
or tig sine part: the foreign is that 
which furms no part whatever, and has 
no kind of connexion. A work is said 
to contain eréiraneous matter, which 
contains much matter not necessarily 
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belonging to, or illustrative of the sub- 
ject: a work is said to have ertrinste 
merit when it borrows its value from 
local circumstances, in distinction from 
the intrinsic merit, or that which lies in 
the contents. 

Extraneous and extrinsic have a 
general and abstract sense ; but foretgn 
has a particular signification; they 
always pass over to some object either 
expressed or understood : hence we say 
extraneous ideas, or extrinstc worth; 
but that a particular mode of acting is 
Joretgn to the general plan ae 
Anecdotes of private individuals would 
be extraneous matter in a general his- 
tory: the respect and credit which men 
gain from their fellow-citizons by an 
adherence to rectitude is the exrtrinstc 
advantage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
are its tntrinsic advantages: it is fo- 
reign to the purpose of one who is 
making an abridgement of a work, to 
enter into details in any particular part. 


That which makes me believe is something er- 
tranevus to the thing that I believe. Looxg, 


A ffluence and power are advantages estrinsic and 
adventitious, JORNWON, 


For loveliness 
Needs not the aid of fareign ornaments; 
But is when unudorn'd adorn'd the most. THomaon, 


EXTRAORDINARY, REMARKABLE, 


AreE epithets both opposed to the 
ordinary; and in that sense the EX- 
TRAORDINARY is that which in its 
own nature is REMARKABLE: but 
things, however, may be extruordinary 
which are not remarkable, and the con- 
trary. The extraordinary is that which 
is out of the ordinary course, but it dues 
not always excile remark, and is not 
therefore remarkable, as when we speak 
of an extruordinary loan, an extraor- 
dinary measure of government: on the 
other hand, when the extraordinary 
conveys the idea of what deserves notice, 
it expresses much more than remark- 
able. There are but few extraordinury 
things, many things are remarkable . 
the Pemrkable is eminent; the extra- 
ordinary is supereminent: the eztraor- 
dinary excites our astonishment; the 
remarkable only awakens our interest 
and attention. The extraordinary is 
unexpected; the remarkable is some- 
times looked for: every instance of 

acity and fidelity in a dog is remark- 
able and some extraordinary instances 
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have been related which would almost 
stagger our belief. 

The love of praise is a passion deep in the mind of 
every eatraordt person. Huesss, 


The heroes of ite history have been no less 
remarkable for what they have suffered than for 
what they have achieved. Jou msoN, 


EXTRAVAGANT, PRODIGAL, LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 


EXTRAVAGANT, from extra and 
vagans, signifies in general wandering 
from the line; and PRODIGAL, from 
the Latin prodigus, and prodigo to 
launch forth, signifies in general sending 
forth, or giving out in great quantities. 
LAVISH comes probably from the 
Latin favo to wash, signifying to wash 
away in waste. PROFUSE, from the 
Latin profusus participle of profundo to 
pour forth, signifies pouring out freely. 

The idea of using immoderately is 
implied in all these terms, but eztrava- 
gant is the most general in its meaning 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends his money without reason; the 
prodigal mun spends it in excesses: 
ono may be extravagant with a small 
sum where it exceeds one’s means; one 
can be prodigal only with large sums. 

Au extravagant man who has nothing else to re- 
commend him but a false generosity, ia often more 


beloved than a person of a more finished character, 
who is defective iu this purticular. Appison. 


He (Sir Robert Walpole) was an honourable man, 
aud a sound Wiig. Ne was not, as the Jacobites 
and discontented Whigs of his own time have repre- 
sonted him, and as ill informed people still represent 
him, a prodigal and corrupt minister. URKE. 


Extravagant and prodigal designate 
habitual as well as particular actions: 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the former to de- 
note an expenditure more or less waste- 
ful or supertiuous, the latter to denote a 
full supply without any sort of scant. 
He who is davtsh consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent ; 
but profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of liberality. 


Tho wild extravagant, whose thoughtless hand 
With dacish, tasteless pride, commits expence, 
Ruin’d, perceiving his wauing age demand 

Sad reparation for his youth's offence. Dopstry. 


One ofa mean fortune manages his store with ox- 
tretne parsimony, but with fear of running into pro- 
Vaseness never arrives to the magnificence of living. 

Dayprn. 

As extravagance has respect to the 
disorder of the mind, it may be employed 
with equal propfiety to other objects; 
as to be exlravagant in praises, re- 
quests, &. As prodigal refers to 
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excess in the measure of consumption 
it may be applied to other objects than 
worldly possessions ; as to be prodigal 
of one’s time, treasure, strength, and 
whatever is near and dear to us. Lavish 
may be applied to any objects which 
may be dealt out without regard to their 
value; as to be /uvish of one’s compli- 
ments by scattering them indiscrimi- 
nately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be given in superabund- 
ance, but mostly in a good or indifferent 
sense. 

No one is to admit into his petitions to his Maker, 
things superfluous and ertruvagant. Sours. 
Here patriots live, who for their country's good, 

In fighting fields, were prvaigal of bk Day ven, 
See where the winding vale its favish stores 
Irriguous spreads, THOMSON. 


Cicero was most liberally profuse in commeuding 
the ancients and his contemporaries. : 
Appison after Piofanes 


EXTREMITY, EXTREME. 


EXTREMITY is used in the proper 
or the improper sense; EXTREME in 
the improper sense: we speak of the 
extremity of a line or an avenue, the 
ertremity of distress, but the exrlreme 
of the fashion. In the moral sense, er- 
tremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances ; extreme to the opinions 
and conduct of men: in matters of dis- 
pute between individuals it is a happy 
thing to guard against coming to e2- 
tremittes; it is the characteristic of 
volatile tempers to be always in ez- 
tremes, either the extreme of joy or the 
extreme of sorrow. 

Savage suffered the utmost extremities of poverty, 


and often fasted so long that he was avized with 
fuininess, JOUNDSON, 


The two extremes to be guarded against are des- 
petism, where all are slaves, and anarchy, where all 
would rule and none obey. Bram. 


EXUBERANT, LUXURIANT. 


EXUBERANT, from the Latin ez- 
uberans or ex and ubero, signifies ve 
fruitful or superabundant: LUXURI- 
ANT, in Latin duzurtans from /arus, 
signifies expanding with unrestrained 
freedom. These terms are both ap- 
plied to vegetation in a flourishing 
state; but exuberance expresses the 
excess, and duxuriance the perfection : 
in a fertile soil, where plants are left un- 
restrainedly to themselves, there will be 
an exuberance; plants are to be seen 
in their duzurtance only in seasons that 
are favourable to them. 


Co 


FABLE. 


Aacthe#Flora there of bolder hues 

And ticher swrets, beyond our garden's pride, 
Plays o’er the Geids, and showers with sudden hand 
& raberant spring. THomeon, 


(On whose lararious herbage, half concsal'd, 
Like a fallu cedar, far diffus’d his train, 
Cas'd in greeu scales, the crocodile extends. 
; ‘Thomson. 
In the moral application, eruberance 
of intellect is often attended with a rest- 
less ambition that is incompatible both 
with the happiness and advancement of 
its possessor; dururtance of imagina- 
tion is one of the greatest gifts which a 
poet can boast of. 


ee: ee ee ee 


F. 
FABLE, TALE, NOVEL, ROMANCE. 


FABLE, in Latin fabula, from for to 
speak or tell, and TALE, from to éedJ, 
both designate a species of narration ; 
NOVEL, from the Italian vovedda, is an 
extended tale; ROMANCE, from the 
Italian romanzo, is a wonderful tude, or 
a (ale of wonders, such as was most in 
Vogue in furmer times. Different spe- 
cies of compusition are expressed by the 
above words: the fable is allegorical ; its 
uctions are natural, but its agents are 
imaginary : the éa/e is fictitious, but not 
imuginary ; both the agents and actions 
are drawn from the passing scenes of 
life. Gods and goddesses, animals and 
men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate 
objects in general, may be made the 
agents of a fable ; but of a éale, properly 
speaking, only men or supernatural 
spirits can be the agents: of the former 
description are the celebrated fables of 
/Esop; and of the latter the sales of 
Marmontel, the tales of the Genii, the 
Chinese tales, &c.: fables are written 
for instruction; éales principally for 
amusement: fables consist mostly of 
only one incident or action, from which 
a novel may be drawn; tales always of 
many which excite an interest for an 
individual. 

When I travellea, I touk a particular delight in 
hearing the sungs and fables that are come from 


father to son, and are most in vogue among the com- 
mou people. AppIsun. 


Of Jasun, Theseus, and such worthies old, 
Light seem the tales antiquity has told. Warisr, 


The fale, when compared with the 
novel, is a simple kind of fiction, it con- 
sists of but few persons in the drama; 
whilst the novel, on the contrary, admits 
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of every possible variety in characters 
the éale is told without much art or con- 
trivance to keep the reader in suspense, 
without any depth of plot or importance 
in the catastrophe ; the novel affords the 
greatest scope for exciting an interest by 
the rapid succession of events, the in- 
volveiments of interest, and the unravel- 
ling of its plot. If the novel awakens 
the attention, the romance rivets the 
whole mind and engages the affections ; 
it presents nothing but what is extraor- 
dinary and calculated to fill the imagi- 
nation: of the former description, Cer- 
vantes, La Sage, and Fielding, have 
given us the best specimens; and of 
the latter we have the best modern spe- 
cimens from the pen of Mrs, Radcliffe. 

A novel conducted upon one uniform plan, con- 
taining a series of events in familiar life, is in effect 


a protracted comedy not divided into acta. 
CUMBERLAND. 


In the romances formerly written, every transac- 
tion and sentiment wasso remote from all that passes 
among men, that the reader wasin little danyer of 
making any application to himself, JouNyON, 


Ps 
FACE, FRONT, 


FiguRATIVELY designate the parti- 
cular parts of bodies which bear sume 
sort of resemblance to the human face 
or forehead. FACE is applied to that 
part of bodies which serves os an index 
or rule, and contains certain marks to 
direct the observer; FRONT is em- 
ployed for that part which is most pro- _ 
minent or forémost: hence we speak of 
the face of a wheel or clock, the face of 
a painting, or the fuce of nature; but 
the front of a house or building, and 
the front of a stage: hence, likewise, 
the propricty of the expressions, to put 
a good fuce on a thing, to show a bold 
front. 

A common soldier, a ous girl, at the door of an 


inn, have changed the Jace of fortune, and almost of 
nature. Huxxs, 


Where the deep trench in length extended Iny, 
Compacted troops stand wedg'd in firm array, 
A dreadful front, org. 


FACE, COUNTENANCE VISAGE. 


FACE, in Latin facies, from facto to 
make, signifies the whole form or make. 
COUNTENANCE, in French cozte- 
nance, from the Latin contineo, signi- 
fies the contents, or what is contained in 
the face. VISAGE, from vzso and 
video to see, signifies the particular 
form of the face as it presents itself to 
view ; properly speaking a kind of coun- 
tenance. The face consists of a certain 
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set of features; the countenance con- 
sists of the general aggregate of looks 
produced by the mind re the features ; 
the visage consists of the whole assem- 
blage of features and looks in par- 
ticular cases: the face is the work of 
nature ; the countenance and visage are 
the work of the mind: the face remains 
the samy, but the countenance and 
visage are changeable. 


No part of the body besides the Phas is capable 
of as many changes as there are different emotions 
fia the miud, and of uxpresing them all by thom: 
changen, Ifvours. 


As the countenance admite of so great variety, 
it requires ale great judgment to govern it. 
Iiveners, 


A sudden trembjing seized on all his limba ; 
His eyes distorted grew, his vtsage pale; 


His speech forsook him. Otway. 


The fuce properly belongs to brutes as 
well ag men, the countenance is the 
peculiar property of man, although 
sometines applied to the brutes; the 
visuge is peculiarly applicable to supe- 
rior “beiags: the last term is employed 
only m the grave or lofty style. 

Awhile they mus'd; surveying every face 
Thou hudat suppos'd them of superior race, 
Their periwigs of wool, and fears combin'd, 


Stamp d on euch countenance such marks of mind. 
Cowrrr. 
Get you gone, 
Put on a moat importunate aspect, 


A visage of demand, SHAK#PEARE. 


FACETIOUS, CONVERSABLE, PLEA- 
SANT, JOCULAR, SOCOSE. 


Au these epithets designate that 
companionable quality which consists in 
liveliness of speech. FACETIOUS, in 
Latin facetus, may probably come from 
for to speak, denoting the versatility 
with which a person makes use of his 
words. CONVERSABLE is literally 
able to hold a conversation. PLEA- 
SANT (tv. Agreeable) signifies making 
ourselves pleusant with others, or them 
pleased with us. JOCULAR signifies 
after the manner of a joke; JOCOSE 
using or having jokes. 

Facetious may be employed either for 
writing or conversation ; the rest only in 
conversation: the facetious man deals 
in that kind of discourse which may 
excite laughter ; a conversable man may 
instruct as well as amuse; the pleasant 
man says everything in a pleasant 
manner; his pleasaniry even on the 
most delicate subject is without offence : 
the person speaking is socose ; the thing 
said, or the manner of saying it, is 
jocular’ it is net for any one to be 
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always jocose, although sometinies one 
may assume a jocu/ar air when we are 
not at liberty to be serious. A man is 
Sacetious from humour; he is conver- 
suble by means of information; he in- 
dulges himself in occasional pleasuntry, 
or allows himself to be jocose, in order 
to enliven conversation ; a useful hint is 
sometimes conveyed in jocu/ar terms. 


blished, except 


I have wrilten nothing since I 
ilpin. Cowpns - 


a certain facetious hiatury of John 


Hut hee my lady will object. 
Your intervals of time to spend, 
With so coaversible a frieud, 

It would not signify a pin 


Whatever climate you were in. Swirt. 


Aristophanes wrote to please the multitude; his 
pleasantries ure coarse and uupolite, WanTun. 


Thus Venus sports, 
When cruelly jocose, 
She ties the fatal novse, 
And binds unequals to the brazen yokes. Curren. 


Pope sometimes conduscended to be jocalar with 
servants or interiors. JvVHNsUN 


FACTION, PARTY. 


THESE two words equally suppose the 
union of many persons, and their oppo- 
sition to certain views different from 
their own: but FACTION, from /actio 
making, denotes an activity and secret 
machination against those whose views 
are opposed; and PARTY, from the 
verb to part or split, expresses only a 
division of opinion. 

The term party has of itself nothing 
odious, that of faction is always so: any 
man, without distinction of rank, may 
have a party either at court or in the 
army, in the city, or in literature, with- 
out being himself immediately impli- 
eated in raising it; buat /acttons are 
always the result of active efforts: one 
may have a party for one’s merit, from 
the number and ardour of one’s friends ; 
but a fuctton is raised by busy and tur- 
bulent spirits for their own purposes: 
Rome was torn by the intestine factions 
of Caesar and Pompey. Faction is the 
demon of discord, armed with the power 
to do endless mischief, and intent alone 
on destroying whatever opposes its pro- 
gress; woe to that state into which it 
has found an entrance: party spirit 
may show itself in nvisy debate; but 
while it keeps within the legitimate 
bounds of opposition, it is an evil that 
must be endured. 

It is the réstless ambition of a few artful men that 
thus breaks a people into Sear avd draws several 


well-meaning persons to their interest by a specious 
sumcurm for country, ‘Avp.son. 


5d 


FACTOR. 


As men formerly became eminent in learned so- 
eleties by their parts and acq they now dis- 
tinguish themseives by the warmth and violence 
with which they espouse their respective parties. 


Apprsox. 


FACTIOUS, SEDITIOUS. 


FACTIOUS, in Latin fact? osue, from 
facio to do, signifies the same as busy 
or intermeddling ; ready to take an ac- 
tive part in matters not of one’s own 
immediate concern. SEDITIOUS, in 
Latin seditiosus, signifies prone to se- 
dition (v. Insurrection). 

Factious is an epithet to characterize 
the tempers of men; seditious charac- 
terizes their conduct: the factrous man 
attempts to raise himself into impor- 
tance, he aims at authority, anil seeks to 
interfere in the measures of yovern- 
ment; the seditious man attempts to 
excite others, and to provoke their re- 
sistance to established authority: the 
first wants to bea law-giver ; the second 
does not hesitate to be a law-breaker : 
the first wants to direct the state; the 
second to overturn it : the factious man 
8 mostly in possession of either power, 
rank, or fortune; the sedrtzous man is 
seldom elevated in station or circum- 
stances above the mass of the pcople. 
The Roman tribunes were in general 
little better than factious demagogues ; 
such, in fact, as abound in all repub- 
lics: Wat Tyler was o seditious dis- 
turber of the peace. Factious is mostly 
applied to individuals ; seditious is em- 
ployed for bodies of men: hence we 
speak of a factzous nobleman, a sedt- 
tious multitude. 

Pope lived at this time (in 1739) amoung the great 
with that reception and respect to which his works 
entitled him, and which he had not impnired by 


any private misconduct of fuctious partiality. 
JOHNSON. 


France is considered (by the ministry) as merely 
a foreign ial and the seditious English only as a 
nH. 


domestic BuRkKe. 
FACTOR, AGENT. 


Troves both these terms, according © 


to their origin, imply a maker or dover, 
yet, at present, they have a distinct sig- 
nification; the word FACTOR is used 
in a limited, and the word AGENT ina 
general sense : the factor only buys and 
sells on the account of others ; the agent 
transacts every sort of business in ge- 
neral: merchants and manufacturers 
employ factors abroad to dispose of 
goods transmitted; lawyers are fre- 
quently employed as agents in the re- 


FAILURE. 


ceipt and payment of money, the transfer 
of estates, and various other pecuniary 
concerns. 


Their (the puritans) devotion served all along but 
as an instrument to their avarios, asa frctor or under 
ageat to their extortion. Sourn. 


No expectations, indeed, were then formed from 
renewing a direct application tothe French regicides, 
through the Agent Gener.l, for the humiliation of 
sovercigus, Burs. 
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TO FAIL, FALL SHORT, BE DEFI- 
CIENT. 


FAIL, in French fatlisr, German, &c. 
Schlen, like the word fall, and the Latin 
Jallo to deceive, comes from the Hebrew 
repal to fall or decay. To fat/ marks 
the result of actions or efforts; a per- 
son fatls in his undertaking: FALL 
SHORT designates either the result 
of actions, or the state of things; a 
person falls short in his calculation, 
or in his account; the issue fadds short 
of the expectation: to BE DEFI.- 
CLIENT marks only the state or quality 
of objects ; a person is deficient in goud 
manners. People frequently fat in 
their best endeavours for want of know- 
ing how to apply their abilities; when 
our expectations are immoderate, it is 
not surprising if our success fudls short 
of our hopes and wishes: there is 
nothing in which people discover them- 
selves to be more deficient than in keep- 
ing ordinary engagements. To fazd and 
be deficient are both applicable to the 
characters of men; but the former is 
mostly employed for the moral conduct, 
the latter for the outward behaviour: 
hence a man is said to fail in his duty, 
in the discharge of his obligations, im 
the performance of a promise, and the 
like: but to be defictent in politeness, in 
attention to his friends, in his address, 
in his manner of entering a room, and 
the like. 


I would not willingly langh but instruct; or if 

I sometimes fail in this point, when my mirth ceases 
to be instructive, it shall never cease to be innocent. 
Apnison. 


There is not, in my opinion, anything more myste- 
rious in nature than this instinct in animals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of 
it. ADDISUN. 


While all creation speaks the pow’r divine, 


Ie it defictent in the main design? Junyns, 


FAILURE, FAILING. 


FAILURE ov. To fail) bespeaks the 
action, or the result of the action; a 
FAILING is the habit, or the habi- 
tual failure: the former is said of our 
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undertakings, the latter of our moral 
character. Fatlure is opposed to suc- 
cess; a failing to a perfection. The 
merchant must be prepared for faslures 
in his speculations; the statesman for 
failures in his projects; the result of 
which depends upon contingencies that 
are above human control. With our 
Jailinge, however, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented 
with the mere consciousness that we 
have them. 


The free manner in which people of quality are 
discoursed on ut such meetings is buta just reproach 
of their failures in this kiad (in payment). Srerie. 


There is scarcely any friling of mind or body, 
which instead of producing shame and discontent, 
its natural effects, bas uot ove time or other glad- 
deneil vanity with the hope of praise. JOHNSON. 


FAILURE, MISCARRIAGE, ABORTION. 


FAILURE (v. To fail) has always a 
reference to the agent and his design ; 
MISCARRIAGE, that is, the carry- 
Ing or going wrong, is applicable to all 
sublunary concerns, without reference 
to any particular agent; ABORTION, 
from the Latin aborior to deviate trom 
the rise, or to pass away before it be 
come to maturity, is in the proper sense 
applied to the process of animal nature, 
and in the figurative sense, to the 
thoughts and designs which are con- 
ceived in the mind. 

Fatlure is more definite in its signifi- 
cation, and limited in its application ; 
we speak of the farlures of individuals, 
but of the mtscarriages of nations or 
things: a failure retlects on the person 
so us to excite towards him some senti- 
ment, either of compassion, displeasure, 
or the like; a miscarriage is considered 
mostly in relation to the course of hu- 
man events: hence the fatlure of Xerxes’ 
expedition reflected disgrace upon him- 
self; but the mtscarriage of military en- 
terprises in general are attributable to 
the elements, or some such untoward 
circumstance. The aboriton, in its pro- 
per sense, is a species of miscarriage ; 
and in application a species of failure, 
as it applies only to the designs of con- 
scious agents ; but it does not carry the 
mind baak to the agent, for we speak of 
the adoriion of a scheme with as little 
reference to the schemer, as when we 
speak of the miscarriage of an expe- 
dition. 


He that attempts to show, however modestly, the 
t of a ov ted writer, shall sa irritate 
& OMN.ON. 


FAIR. 


The say # of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in histeries of the world. Sousa, 


All abortioa is from infirmity and defect. Sovra. 


FAINT, LANGUID. 


FAINT, from the French faner to 
fade, signifies that which is faded or 
withered, which has lost its spirit. 
realest in rage ork -fraphies litte 

tolanguish, signifies languished. 

Fuint is less than pe uid; faininees 
is in fact, in the physical application, the 
commencement of languor ; we may be 
Jatnt for a short time, and if continued 
and extended through the limbs it be- 
comes lanyuor ; thus we say, to speak 
with a fatné tone, and have a languid 
frame. In the figurative application, to 
make a faint resistance, to move with 
a languid air: to form a faint idea, to 
make a languid effort. 


Low the woods 
Row their hoar head: and here the /anguid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his evening ray. 
Tuomsun, 


FAIR, CLEAR. 


FAIR, in Saxon feger, is probably 
connected with the German /egen to 
sweep or make clear. CLEAR, ». 
Clear, bright. 

Fatr is used in a positive sense ; clear 
in a negative sense: there must be some 
brightness in what is fa77; there must 
be no spots in what is clear. The wea- 
ther is said to be fuir, which is not 
only free from what is disagreeable, but 
somewhat enlivened by the sun; it is 
clear when it is free from clouds or mists. 
A fatr skin approaches to white; a 
clear skin is without spots or irregu- 
larities. 

His fair large front, and eyes sublime, declar‘d 
Absolute rule. Mri.tow 


I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, aud laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 


Smooth lake. Mitton. 


In the moral application, a fatr fame 
speaks much in praise of a man ; aclear 
reputation is free from faults. A fair 
statement contains everything that can 
be said pro and con; a clear statemcut 
is free from ambiguity or obscurity. 
Fatrness is something desirable and 
inviting; clearness is an absolute re- 
quisite, it cannot be dispensed with. 

Inthe year of his Majesty's happy restoration the 
first play I undertook was the Duke of Guise, as the 
faire: ! way, which the act of ee left us 


of setting furth the rise of the late rebe 
Drypen 


FAIR. 


The king aas known to the last to have hid a 
eear opinion of his affection and olen 
LARENDON 


FAIR, HONEST, EQUITABLE, REA- 
SONABLE. 


FAIR, v. Fair, clear. HONEST, in 
Latin honestus, comes from Aonos ho- 
nour. EQUITABLE signifies having 
equity, or according to equity. REA- 
SONABLE signifies having reason, or 
according to reason. 

Fair is said of persons or things ; ho- 
mest mostly characterizes the person, 
either as to his conduct or his principle. 
When fair and honest are both applied 
to the external conduct, the former ex- 
presses more than the latter: a man 
may be honest without being fatr; he 
cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cir- 
cumstance connected with the inte- 
rests of the parties, and weighs them 
alike for both ; Aonesty is contented with 
a literal conformity to the law, it con- 
sults the interest of one party: the fuir 
dealer looks to his neighbour as well as 
limself, he wishes only for an equal 
share of advantage; a man may be an 
honest dealer while he looks to no one's 
advantage but his own: the fair man 
always acts from a principle of right ; 
the Honest man may be so from a motive 
of fear. 


Ifthe worldiing prefer those means which are the 
fairesf, it is not because they are furr, but because 
they seem to him must likely to prove cease 

: LAIR. 


@hould he at length, so truly good and great, 
Prevail, and rule with Aunest views the state, 
Then must he toil for an ungrateful race, 
Submit to clamour, libels, and disgrace. 
When fair is employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, or to designate their 
nature, it approaches very near in signi- 
fication to equitable and reasonable ; 
they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equituble suppose two objects 
put in collision ; reasonable is employed 
abstractedly ; what is fair and equitable 
is so in relation to all circumstances ; 
what is reasonable is so of itself. An 
estimate is fatr in which profit and loss, 
merit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed ; a judy- 
ment is equitable which decides suit- 
ably and advantageously for both par- 
ties; a price is reasonable which does 
not exceed the limits of reason or pro- 
priety. A decision may be either fair 
or equitable; but the former is said 
mostly in regard to trifling matters, 


JENYNs. 
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even fn our games and amusements, 
and the latter in regard to the im- 
eee rights of mankind. It is the 
usiness of the umpire to decide futré 

between the combatants, or the competi- 
tors for a prize ; it is the business of the 
judge to decide equitably between men 
whose property is at issue. A demand, 
a charge, a proposition, or an offer, may 
be said to be either /atr or reasonable : 
but the former term always bears a re- 
lation to what is right between man and 
man ; the latter to what is right in itself 
according to circumstances. 

A lawyer's dealings should be juat and fair, 


Hoovesty shines with great advautage thore, 
Cowrsn. 


A man is very unlikely to judge ia when 
?) 


his passions are agitated by a sense of wrong. 
JoHNeON. 
The reasonublencss of a test is uot hard to be 
proved. Jounson. 


FAITH, CREED. 


FAITH (. Belief) denotes either 
the principle of trusting, or the thing 
trusted. CREED, from the Latin 
credo to believe, denotes the thing be- 
lieved. 

These words are synonymous when 
taken for the thing trusted in or be- 
lieved ; but they differ in this, that faith 
has always a reference to the principle 
in the mind; creed only respects the 
thing which is the object of fuith: faith 
is the general and creed the particular 
term, for a creed is a set form of fuith: 
hence we say to be of the same /fuith, 
or to sb tho same creed. The holy 
martyrs died for the faith, as it is in 
Christ Jesus; every established form 
of religion will have its peculiar creed. 
The Church of England has adopted 
that creed which it considers as con- 
taining the purest principles of Chris- 
tian faith. 

St. Paul affirms, thit a sinner is at first Justified 


and received into the favour of God, by sincere pro- 
fessiou of the Christian faith. TILLoTeoN. 


Supposing all the great points of atheism were 
formed into a kind of creed, 1 would fain ask whw- 
ther it would not require an infinitely greater mea- 
sure of faith than any set of articles which they so 
violently oppose? Appison. 


FAITH, FIDELITY. 


THouan derived from the same source 
(v. Beltef), they differ widely in mean- 
ing: FAITH here denotes a mode of 
action, namely, in acting true to the 
faith which others repose in us; FIDE- 
LITY, a disposition of the mind to ad- 
here to that faith which others repose 


FAITHFUL. 


in us. We keep our faith, we show our 
fidelity. Fatth is a public concern, it de- 
pends on  gescped: fidelity is a private 
or personal concern, it depends upon re- 
ationships and connexions, A breach 
of faith is acrime that brings a stain on 
a nation, for faith ought to be kept even 
with an enemy. A breach of /fidelzty 
attaches disgrace to the individual ; for 
fidelity is due from a subject to a prince, 
or from a servant to his master, or from 
married people one to another. No 
treaty can be made with him who will 
keep no fuith; no confidence can be 
laced in him who discovers no pea 
Ihe Danes kept no futth with the Eng- 
lish ; fashionable husbands and wives in 
the present day seem to think there is 
no fidelity due to each other. 
The pit resounds with shrieka, a war succeeda 


For breach of public faith aud unexampled deeds, 
; DarypEn 


‘When one hears of Negroes who upon the death of 
their masters hang themselves upon the next tree, 
who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it ex- 
presses iteelfin so dreadful umanner? = ApDisoNn. 
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FAITHFUL, TROSTY. 


FAITHFUL signifies full of fazth 
or fidelity (v. Faith, fidelity). TRUSTY 
signifies fit or worthy to be trusted (1. 
Belief). 

Faithful respects the principle alto- 
gether; it is suited to all relations and 
stations, public and private: trusty in- 
cludes not only the principle, but the 
mental qualifications in general; it ap- 

lies to those in whom particular trzsé 
is to be placed. It is the part of a 
Christian to be fuithful to all his en- 
goments ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty. 
What we hear, 
With weaker passion will affect the heart, 


Than when the faith/ul eye beholds the part. 
FRANCIs, 


The steeds they lef their trusty servants sa 
OPE, 
Faithful is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious agent; trusty 
may be applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons. We may speak 
ofa faithful saying, or a fatthful pic- 
ture; a trusty sword, or a trusty wea- 
pou. 


Though the gencrality of painters at that time 
were not oqual to the subjects on which they were 
oapures yet they were close imitatura of nature, 
an 


have perhaps transmitted more repreacn- 
tations than we could have expec m men of 
brighter imagimations, Watrous. 
He took the quiver and the trasty bow 
Achates used to bear. Darpan. 


FAITHLESS, 


FAITHLESS, UNFAITHFUL. 


FAITHLESS is mostly employed to 
denote a breach of faith: and UN- 
FAITHFUL to mark the want of 
fidelity (v. Faith, fideliby). The former 
is positive; the latter is rather nega- 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, 
a yovernment, a people, or an indi- 
vidual, is said to be futthlesgs ; a hus- 
band, a wife, a servant, or any indi- 
vidual, unfutthful. Mettus Fuffetius, 
the Alban Dictator, was faithless to the 
Roman people when he withheld his 
assistance in the battle, and strove to go 
over to the enemy: aman is unfatth- 
Jul to his employer, who sees him in- 
jured by others without doing his ut- 
most to prevent it. A woman is fatth- 
less to her husband who breaks the 
marriage vow ; she is unfatthful to him 
when she does not discharge the duties 
of a wife to the best of her abilities. 

The sire of men and monarch of the sky 
Ti advice epprors and bade Minerva fly, 
Dissolve the league, and all her arts employ 


‘Te make the breach the faithless act of Troy. 
Pore. 


At length ripe vengeance o'er their head impends, 
But Jove himaelf the faithless race defends. Pore. 


Ife'er with life [ quit the Trojan plain, 

Ifever ] see my sire and spouse again, 

This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 

Broke by my hand, shall feed the blazing flames. 
Pore. 


FAITHLESS, PERFIDIOUS, TREACHE- 
ROUS. 


FAITHLESS (v. Futthless) is the 
generic term, the rest are specific terms ; 
a breach of good furth is expressed by 
them all, but faithless expresses no 
more: the others include accessory ideas 
in their signification. PERFIDIOUS, 
in Latin perfidiosus, signifies literally 
breaking through faith in a great de- 
gree, and now implies the addition ot 
hostility to the breach of farth. TREA- 
CHEROUS, most probably changed 
from traitorous, comes from the Latin 
trado to betray, and signifies one spe- 
cies of active hostile breach of faith. 

A faithless man is faithless only for 
his own interest; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of another. 
A friend is fautthless who consults his 
own safety in time of need; he is per- 
Jidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to plot mischief against 
the one to whom he has made vows of 
friendship. Fatthlessness does not sup- 
bose any particular efforts to deceive ; 
§ consists of merely violating that faith 


FAITHLESS. 


which the relation produces; is 
never so complete as when it has most 


effectually assumed the mask of sin- 

cerity. 

Old Priam, fearful of the war's event, 

Tuis hapless Polydore to Thracia sent, 

From noise and tumulte, and destructive war. 

Committed to the faithless tyrant’s care. Dayprs. 
When a friend is turned into an enemy, the world 

is just enough to accuse the perfidiwusness of the 

friend, rather than the indiscretion of the person 

who confided in him. AppiIson. 


Perfidy may lie in the will to do; 
treachery lies altogether in the thing 


done; one may therefore be perfidious. 


without being treacherous. A friend is 
perfidious whenever he evinces his per- 
fidy; but he is sail to be treacherous 
only in the particular instance in which 
he betrays the confidence and interests 
of another. I detect a man’s perfidy, or 
his perfidious aims, by the manner in 
which he attempts to draw my secrets 
from me; I am not made acquainted 
with his treachery until I discover that 
my confideuce is betrayed and my seerets 
are divulged. On the other hand we 
may be treacherous without being per- 
fidtous. Perfidy is an offence mostly 
between individuals; it is rather a 
breach of fidelity (v. Fasth, fidelity) than 
of faith; treachery, on the other hand, 
includes breaches of private or public 
faith, A servant may be both per- 
fidious and treacherous to his master; 
a citizen may be treacherous, but not 
perfidious towards his country. It is 
said thatin the South Sea Islands, when 
a chief wants a human victim, their 
fficers will sometimes invite their 
iends or relations to come to them, 
when they take the opportunity of sud- 
denly falling upon them and dispatching 
them: here is perfidy in the individua 
who acts this false part, and treachery 
in the act of betraying him who is mur- 
dered. When the schoolmaster of 
Falerii delivered his scholars to Ca- 
millus, he was guilty of treachery in the 
act, and of perfidy towards those who 
had reposed confidence in him. When 
Romulus ordered the Sabine women to 
be seized, it was an act of treachery, but 
not of perfidy ; so in like manner, when 
the daughter of Tarpeius opened the 
gates of the Roman citadel to the 
enemy. 
Shall then the Grecians fly, oh: dire disgrace ! 
And leave unpunish'd this perjidious race? 


And had not Heav’n the fall of Troy design’d, 
Evough was said and done t’ iuspire a better mind; 
Theo our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood, 
Awd Han towers, Priam's empire, =< 
RYDEN. 


Por. 
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FALL, DOWNFALL, RUIN. 


FALL and DOWNFALL, from the 
German /Jallen, has the same deriva- 
tion as fail (v. To fail). RUIN, v. De- 
struction. 

Whether applied to physical objects 
or the condition of persons, fall ex- 
presses lesa than dvwnfall, and this 
less than ruin. Full applies to that 
which is erect; downfall to that which 
1s elevated: everything which is set up, 
although as trifling as a stick, may have 
a fall; but we speak of the downfull of 
the loftiest trees or the tallest spires. 
A fall may be attended with more or 
less mischief, or even with none at all; 
but downfall and ruin are accompanied 
with the dissulution of the bodies that 
Jall, The higher a body is raised, and 
the greater the art that is employed 
in the structure, the completer the 
downfall ; the greater the structure the 
nore extended the rutn. In the figu- 
rative application we may speak of the 
Jalé of man from a state of innocence, a 
state of ease, or a state of prosperity, or 
his downfall from greatness or Wea 
rank. He may recover from his fad, 
but his downfull is commonly followed 
by the entire ruin of his concerns, and 
often of himself. The /ad/ of kingdoms, 
and the downfall of empires, must 
always be succeeded by their run as an 
inevitable result. 

The fall of kinga, 
The rage of vations, and the crush of states, 


Move not the man, who, from the world escap'd, 
To Nature's vuice attends, Abvison 


Histories of the downfall of empires are read witt. 
tranquillity. JouNSON 


Old age seizes upon an ill-spent youth like fre 
upon a rotten house; it was rotten befure, and mit 
have fallen of itself; so that it is nu more than one 


ruin preventing another. Sout 


TO FALL, DROP, DROOP, SINK, 
TUMBLE. 


FALL,». Fall. DROP and DROOP 
in German tropfen, low German, &c. 
druppen, is an onomatopeia of the full- 
ing of a drop. SINK, in German 
sinken, is an intensive of stegen to 
incline downward. TUMBLE, in 
German tummelin, is an intensive of 
taumeln to reel backwards and forwards. 

Fall is the generic, the rest specific 


terms: to drop is to fall suddenly, and 


mostly in the form of a drop; to dr 

is to drop in part; to sink is to fall yra- 

dually ; to tumdle is w fall awkwardly 

or contrary to the usual mode. In 
2¢ 
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cataracts the water falle perpetually 
and ina mass; in rain it drops ela : 
in Lea the water sinks low. The 
head droope, but the body may fall or 
drop from a height, it may sink down to 
the earth, it may tumble by accident. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 

pier my heart trembles, while my tongue relates!) 


he day when thou, tmperial Troy! must bend, 
And eee thy warriors full and glories end Pore. 


The wounded bird, ere yet she breathed her last, 
With flagging wings alighted on the mast, 

A moment hung, and spread her punions there, 
Then sudden dropt nod left her life in air. 


Thrice Dido tried to raise hor drooping head, 
Aud fainting, thrice fell grov'lling ou the bed. 
Dnrypen. 


Down sunk the priest; the purple hand of death 
Clov'd his dim eye, and fate suppress'’d his breath 
OPE. 


Ful) on hes ancle dropt the pond'rous stone, 
Burst the strong nerves, and crush'd the solid bone, 
Supine ho tumd/es on the crimson'd sands. Por. 
Fall, drop, and sink, are extended in 
their application to moral or other ob- 
jects; droop and tumble in the phy- 
sical sense. A person falls from a state 
of prosperity ; words drop from the lips, 
and sink imo (he heart. Corn, or the 
PFice of corn, fudis ; a subject drops; a 
erson sinks into poverty or in the esti- 
Bation of the fale 


” 
* The third day comesa frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy inan, full surely 

Lis greatness fs a ripening, nips his shoot, 

And then he falls as 1 de. SRAKSPEARE. 


I must tako notice here of our archbishop’s care 
for a parish church in hiw provinces being in danger 


of dropping down for want of reparation. Stare. 
How many stra in the devouring flood 
Or more devouring flume. Tuomson. 


FALLACIOUS, DECEITFUL, FRAUDU- 
LENT. 
FALLACIOUS comes from the Latin 
fallax and fallo to deceive, signifying 
the property of misleading. DECEIT- 
FUL, v. Tv decetve. FRAUDULENT 
signifies after the manner of a fraud. 
The fallacious has respect to false- 
hood in opinion ; decett/ul to that which 
is externally false: our hopes are often 
fallacious ; the appearances of things 
are often decettful. Fallucious, as cha- 
racteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design; deceitful excludes the 
idea of mistake; fraudulent is a gross 
species of the decett/ul, It isa falla- 
csous iden for any one to imagine that 
the faulio of others can serve as any ex- 
tenuation of his own; it s a deceitful 
mode of acting for any une to advise 
another to do that which he would not 


Pors. — 


FAME. 


do himself: it is fraudulent to attemy t 
to get money by means of a falsehood. 


But when Ulysses, with fallacions arts, 
Had made impression un the people's hearts, 
And forg’d a treason in my patron’s name, 
My kiasman fell, 


Such is the power which the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost every one may be as- 


sured he measures himself by a deceitful scale. 
Buarg. 


DRYDEN. 


Iil-fated Paria! slave to woman-kind, 


As smouth of face as fraudulent of mind. Pore. 


FABLACY, DELUSION, ILLUSION. 


Tue FALLACY (wv. Falactious) is 
that which has the tendency to deceive ; 
the DELUSION (ev. 70 deceive) is that 
which deludes, or the state of being de- 
luded; the ILLUSION is that which 
has the power of illuding or sporting 
with the mind, or the state of being so 
played upon. We endeavour to detect 
the fallacy which lies concealed in a 
proposition : we endeavour to remove the 
delusion to which the judgment has 
been exposed ; and to dissipate the ¢//u- 
ston to which the senses or fancy are 
liable. 

In all the reasonings of free-thinkers 
there are fullacies against which the 
ignorant cannot always be on their 
guard. The ignorant are perpetually 
exposed to delustons when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion. The 
ideas of ghosts and apparitions are 
mostly attributable to the tllustons of 
the senses and the imagination. 


There is indeed uo transaction which offers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epis- 
tulary intercourse JOHNBON, 


As when a wandering fire, 
Hovoring and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads th’ amaz‘d night wanderer trom his way. 
MiILToNn 


Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have in tLe prospect 
pleasivg tllustuns. TEELE, 


FAME, REPUTATION, RENOWN. 


FAME (from the Greek gnpe to say) 
is the most noisy and uncertain ; it rests 
upon report: REPUTATION (wv. Cha- 
racter, reputation) is silent and solid ; 
it lies more in the thoughts, and is de- 
rived from observation. RENOWN, 
in French renommeée, from nom a name, 
signifies the reverberation ofa name; it 
is as loud as fame, but more substantial 
and better founded: hence we say that 
a person’s fame is gone abroad; his re- 
putution is established ; and he has got 
renown. 


» 


FAME. 
Europe with Afric in his sume shall 
But neither shore his conquests sh costae. 
; VDEn. 


Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of theie wit first brought them toxether, 
with the res due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowled JoHNSON, 


How doth it please and fill the memory 
With deeds of brave renuvwn, while on each hand 
Historie urns and breathing statues rise, 
And spouking busts. 


Fame may be applied to any object, 
good, bad, or indifferent; reputation is 
applied only to real eminence in some 
department ; renoton is employed only 
for extraordinary men and brilliant ex- 
ploits. The fame of a quack may be 
spread among the ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure; the reputa 
tron of a physician rests upon his tried 
skill and known experience; the re- 
nowr of a general is proportioned to 
the magnitude of his achievements. 

Fone is tike a river that bearvth up things that 


are light and airy, aod drowneth things woighty 
and svlid, , Bacon, 


Drer. 


The first degree of literary reputation is certainly 
due to him who adorns or improves his country by 
vriginal writings, JOHNSON, 


Well-constituted governments have always made 
the profcesion of a physician both honourable and 
advantageous, Homer's Machaov aud Virgil’s [apis 
were men of reavwn, heroes in war. JuHNAON. 


FAME, REPORT, RUMOUR, HEARSAY. 


FAME (v Fume) has a reference to 
the thing which gives birth to it; it goes 
about of itself without any apparent in- 
strumentality. REPORT (from re and 
porto to carry back, or away from an 
object) has always a reference to the re- 
porter, RUMOUR, in Latin rumor 
from ruo to rush or to flow, has a re- 
ference to the flying nature of words 
that are carried ; it istherefore properly 
a flying report. HEARSAY refers to 
the receiver of that which is said: it is 
limited, therefore, to a small number of 
speakers, or reporters. Fume serves to 
form or establish a character either of 
& person or a thing; it will be good or 
bad according to circumstances; the 
fame of our Saviour’s miracles went 
abroad through the land; a report 
serves to communicate information of 


-@vents; it may be more or less correct 


according to the veracity or authenticity 
of the reporter; repor/s of victories 
mostly precede the. official confirma- 
tion: a rumour serves the purposes of 
fiction; it is more or less vague, accord- 
ing to the temper of the times and the 
nature of the events; every battle gives 
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rise toa thousand rumours: the hearsay 
serves for information or inatruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as it is 
familiar. 

mpeee may produce new worlds, whereof so rife, 


went a fame in heav'u, that he ere long 


Intended to create, Mitton. 


What liberties any man may take in imputing 
words to me which lL never spoke, and what credit 
Cesar may give to such reports, these are points for 
whieh it is by no means in my power to be answer. 
able. Me moras Lutrens oF Cicxne, 


For which of you will stop 
The veut of hearing, when loud remour 
Speaks? SHAKSPRARE 


What influence can a mother have over a daugh- 
ter, from whose example the daughter cun only have 
Aoarsay benetits? Rio A RDOON, 


FAMILY, HOUSE, LINEAGE, RACE. 


Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relationship or connexion, is the 
common idea in these terms. FAMILY 
is the most general in its import, from 
the Latin familia a family, Vistek a 
servant, in Greek opodua an assembly, 
and the Hebrew .omal to labour ; it is 
applicable to those who are bound to- 
ae upon the principle of dependence, 

IOUSE figuratively denotes those who 
live in the same Aouse, and is commonly 
extended in its signification to all that 
passes under the same roof: hence we 
rather say that a woman manages her 
Jamily ; that a man rules his house. 
The famtly is considered as to its rela- 
tionships; the number, union, condition 
and quality of its members: the house 
is considered more as to what is trans- 
acted within its walls. We speak of a 
numerous fumily, a united or aftec- 
tionate fumily ; a mercantile house, and 
the house (meaning the members of the 
Mouse of Parliament). If a man ecan- 
not find happiness in the bosom of his 
Jamily, he will seek for it in vain else- 
where: the credit of a house is to be 
kept up only by prompt payments. 

To liveina family where there is but one heart 
nud as many good strong heads as yore and to 
have a place in that ealurged single heart, is sucha 


state of happiness as | cannot bear of without feelin 
the utmust pleasure. FILL vine 


They two together rule the houses. The house I 
enll here the man, the woman, their children, end 
their servants. SMivs. 


In an extended application of these 
words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which case 
Jamily bears the same familiar and in- 
discriminate sense as’ before: Aouee is 
cmployed asa term of grandeur. When 

2c2 : 
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wo consider the fumily in its domestic. 
relations, in its habits, manners, con- 
nexiuns, and circumstances, we speak of 
a genteel family, a respectable family, 
the royal family : but when we consider 
it with regard to its political and civil 
distinctions, its titles and its power, then 
we :denominate it a Aowse, as an illus- 
trious house; the House of Bourbon, of 
Brunswick, or of Hanover; the im- 
perial house of Augtria. Any subject 
may belong to an ancient or noble 
Jamily : princes are said to be descended 
from ancient houses. A man is said to 
be of family or of no famtly: we may 
say likewise that he is ofa certain house ; 


but to er that he is of no Auuse would - 


be superfluous. In republics there are 
Jamiltes but not houses, because there 
is no nobility ; in China, likewise, where 
the private virtues only distinguish the 
individual or his fum/y, the term house 
is altogether mapplicable. 

Au empty man ofa great family is a creature that 
fa scarce conversable. Appison. 


By the quarrels begun ppon personal titles be- 
tween Stephen and Maud, aud the fouses of York 
and Lancaster, &c., the people got nothing by the 
victory, which way soever it fell, SIDNEY. 

Family includes in it every circum- 
stance of connexion and relationship ; 
LIN EAGE respects only consanguinity : 
fumely is employed mostly for those who 
are coeval; dimeage ix generally used 
for those who have gone before. When 
the Athenian gencral Iphicrates, son 
of a shoemaker, was reproached by Har- 
modius with his birth, he said, I had 
rather be the first than the last of my 
Jamily: David was of the lineage of 
‘Abraltan aud cur Saviour was of the 
lineage of David. RACE, from the 
Latin rudiz a root, denotes the origin 
or that which constitutes the original 
point of resemblance. A famify sup- 
pores the closest alliance ; a race sup- 
poses no closer connexion than what a 
common property creates. Jamily is 
confined to u comparatively small num- 
ber: race is a term of extensive import, 
includifg all mankind, as the human 
race; or particular nations, as the race 
of South Sea islanders ; or a particular 
family, as the race of the Heraclides: 
from Hercules sprang a race of herves. 


A nation properly signifies a great number of fa- 
mities derived trom the same dlood, born iv the same 
country, and living under Uhe same guvernment aud 
eivil ounstitutions. TEempue. 


We want not cities, nr Sicilian coasts, 
Where Ring Acestes Trojan lineage ee 
RYPERX. 


FAMOUS. 


Nor knows our youth of noblest race, 

Tu mount the manag'd steed or urge the chace; 
More skill‘d in the mean arts of vice, 

The whirling troque or law-forbidden dice. Francis 


FAMOUS, CELEBRATED, RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


FAMOUS signifies literally having 
Jame or the cause of fame ; it is applica- 
ble to that which causes a noise or sen- 
sation ; to that which is talked of, written 
upon, discussed, and thought of ; to that 
which is reported of far and near ; to that 
which is circulated among all ranks and 
orders of men. CELEBRATED sig- 
nifies literally kept in the memory by a 
celebration or memcrial, and is appli- 
cable to that which is praised and 
honvured with solemnity. RENOWN- 
ED signifies literally possessed of a 
name, and is applicable to whatever 
extends the name, or causes the name 
to be often repeated. LLLUSTRIOUS 
signifies literally what has or gives a 
lustre: it Is applicable to whatever con- 
fers dignity. 

Famous is a term of indefinite import ; 
it conveys of itself frequently neither 
honour nor dishonour, since it is em- 
ployed indifferently as an epithet for 
things praiseworthy or otherwise; it is 
the only one of these terms which may 
be usedin a bad sense. The others rise 
in u gradually good sense. The cele- 
brated is founded upon merit and the 
display of talent in the arts and sci- 
ences; It gains the subject respect: the 
renowned is founded upon the posses- 
sion of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and an ac- 
cordance with public opinion; it brings 
great honour or glory to the subject: 
the rldustrious is founded upon those 
solid qualities which not only render 
one known but distinguished; it en- 
sures revard and veneration. A _per- 
son may be fumous for his eccentricities ; 
celebrated as an artist, a writer, or a 
player; renowned as a warrior or a 
statesman; t/dustrious as a prince, u 
stutesman, or a senator. The maid of 
Orleans, who was decried by the Eng 
lish and idolized by the French, is 
equally famous in both nations. There 
are celebrated authors whom to censure 
even in that which is censurable, would 
endanger: ones reputation. The rec- 
nosoned heroes of antiquity have, by the 
perusal of their expluits, given birth to a 
race: of modern heroes not inferior to 
themselves. Princes may shine in their 
life-time, but they cannot render them- 


FANCIFUL. 


selves tllustrious to posterity except by 
the monuments of goodness and wisdom 
which they leave after them. 

I thought it an agreeable change to have my 
thoughts diverted from the greatest among the dead 


and fabulous heroes, to the most famous among the 
real and livir g. Apborson. 


Whilst I was in this learned body I applied myselr 
with so much diligence to my studies, that there are 
very few celebrated books either iu the learned or 
modern tongues which | am not acquainted with. 

ADDISON. 


Castor and Pollux first in martial force, 
One bold on font, aud one renuwa'd for horse. 
Pours 


The reliefs of the envious man are those Jittle ble- 
mishes that discover themselves in an tustrious 
charuc:er. Avprson, 


FANCIFUL, FANTASTICAL, WHIM- 
SICAL, CAPRICIOUS. 


FANCIFUL signifies full of fancy 
(v. Concert), FANTASTICAL sig- 
nifics belonging to the phantasy, which 
is the immediate derivative from = the 
Greek. WHIMSICAL signifies either 
like a whim, or having a whim. CA- 
PRICIOUS, having cuprive. 

Fanctful and fantastical are both em- 
ployed for persons and things ; whim- 
steal and capricious are mostly emplo yed 
for persons, or what is personal. Fan- 
ciful is said of that which is irregular in 
the taste or judgment; fantastical is 
said of that which violates all propriety, 
as well as regularity: the former may 
consist of a simple deviation from rule ; 
the latter is something extravagant. A 
person may, therefore, sometimes be 
advantageously fuaciful, althouch he 
ean never be funtustical but to his dis- 
credit. Lively minds -will be fanciful 
In the choice of their dress, furniture, or 
equipage: the affectation of singularity 
frequently renders people /antustical in 
their manners as well as their dress. 

There is something very sublime, though very 
funerfad, io Plato's description of the Supreme Being, 


that, “truth is his body, and light his shadow." 
ADDISON. 


Methinks heruic poesy, till now, 
Like some faatastic fairy land did show. 
Fanctful is said mostly in regard to 
errors of opinion or taste; it springs 
from an aberration of the mind: whim- 
stcul is a species of the fanciful in re- 
gard to one’s likes or dislikes : capri- 
cious respects errors of temper, or irre- 
gularities of feeling. The fonctful does 
not necessarily imply instability; but 
the cupricious excludes the idea of 
Gxedness. One is /arceful by attaching 


Cowney. 
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a reality to that which only passes in 

one’s own mind; one is whimetcal in 

the inventions of the fairy; one is cu- 

prictous by acting and judging without 

pie or reason in that which admits of 
th. 


The English are naturally fonci fd. Appison, 


Tis this exalted power, whose business ee 
In nonsense and impossibilities: 
This made a whimsical philosopher 
Belvre the spacious world a tub prefer. 

Rocuretre 


Many of the pretended friendships of youth are 
fonuded on capricivus liking. HLatr. 


FANCY, IMAGINATION. 


From what has already been said on 
FANCY (we. Concett and fanciful) the 
distinetion between it and IMAGINA- 
TION, as operations of thought, will be 
obvious. Fanry, considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to the mind, 
or makes it appear; but tmagination, 
from ¢mage, in Latin tmago, or tmitago, 
or tmttatio, is » power which presents 
the images or likenesses of things. The 
Juncy, therefore, only employs itself 
about things without regarding their 
nature; but the wmagtvafton aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and getting a 
true copy. The fancy consequently 
forms combinations, either real or un- 
real, as chance may direct; but the tma- 
ginution is selduimer led astray. The 
Jancy is busy in dreams, or when the 
oe | is in a disordered state; but 
the @naytnation is supposed to act 
when the intellectual powers ure in full 
play. 

There was a certain lady of thin airy shape, who 


was very uctive in this sulenmicy: her uame was 
Funcy. ADDISON, 


And as tragination bodies forth 

The forms of things u known, the poet's pon 

Turns them to shape. SHAKAPEARK, 
The funcy is employed on light and 

trivial objects, which are present to the 

senses ; the tmugtnation sours above 

all vulgar objects, and carries us from 

the world of matter into the world of 

spirits, from time present to the time 

to come. 

Philosophy! 1 say, and call it He, 


For whatsoe'er the painter's funcy be, 
ita male virtue secins to me. CowLry. 


Whatever be his subject, Milton never fails to fil. 
the imaginutiun, JuH NOON, 
A milliner or mantua-maker may 
employ her funcy in the decorations of 
acup or gown; but the puet’s smaginu- 
tion depicts every thing grand, every 
thing bold, and every thing remote. 
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Docs ebeat 
My mind, well pleas'd ith tke toodlt? Curgen. 


There are forms which naturally create respect in 
the beholders, and at once inflame and chasten the 
tion. Sax ec. 


Although Mr. Addison has thought 
proper, for hia convenience, to use the 
words funcy and tmagination promis- 
cuously when writing on this subject, 

et the distinction, as above pointed out, 

as been observed both in familiar dis- 
course and in writing. We say that we 
fancy, not that we mmugtne, that we see 
or hear something ; the pleasures of the 
imagination, not of the funcy. 
Rager he rises, and in finey heara 
The voice celestial murmurng in his ears, 


Grief has a natural eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out tn more moving seutiments than can be 
supplied by the Gnest imaymation. Appison. 


Pors. 


¥ARE, PROVISION. 


FARE, from the German fahren to 
ot be, signifies in gencral the con- 

ition or thing that comes to one. 
PROVISION, from provide, signifies 
the thing provided for one. 

These terms are alike employed for 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either be used in the limited sense for 
the food one procures, or in general for 
whatever necessary or convenicnce is 
procured: to the term fare is annexed 
the idea of accident ; provision includes 
that of deskrn: a traveller on the con- 
tinent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare, uuless he has the 
precaution of carrying his provisions 
with him. 

Thies night, at least, with me forget your care, 


Chestnuts, and curds, aud cream, shall be your frre. 
Duypen. 


The winged nation wanders through the skies, 
And o'er the plaius and shady furvst flies; 

They breod, they brood, instruct, and edurate, 
And make provision for the future state. = Dayoen. 


FARMER, HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 


FARMER, from the Saxon /eorm 
food, signifies one managing a farm, or 
cultivating the ground for a subsist- 
ence: HUSBANDMAN is one follow- 
ing Ausbandry, that is, the tillage of 
land by manual labour; the surmer, 
therefore, conducts the concern, and the 
Ausbandman \aboura under his direc- 
tion: AGRICULTURIST, from the 
Latin ager a field, and colo to till, sig- 
nifies any one engaged in the art of 
cultivation. The farmer is always a 


FASTIDIOUS, 


practitioner ; the agriculturiet may be 
a mere theorist: the farmer follows 
husbandry solely as a means of living; 
the agriculturist follows it as a science; 
the former tills the land upon given 
admitted principles; the latter frames 
new principles, or alters those that are 
established. Betwixt the farmer and 
the agriculturist there is the same dif- 
ference as between practice and theory: 
the former may be assisted by the latter, 
so long as they can go hand in hand; 
but in the case of a collision, the farmer 
will be of more service to himself and 
his country than the agriculturist 
Jarming brings immediate profit from 
personal service; agriculture may only 
promise future, and consequently -con- 
tingent advantages. 

To check this plague, the skilful farmer chaff 


Aud blazing straw before his orchard burns. 
THOMSON, 


_ An improved and improving agriculture, which 
implies a yreat augmentation oF labour, has not yet 
found iteclf at a stand. Burks 


Old husbandmen I at Sabinum know, 
Who, fur another year, dig, plough, and sow. 
Denwan, 


OF FASHION, OF QUALITY, OF 
DISTINCTION. 


Tuxsg epithets are employed pro- 
miscuously in colloquial discourse ; but 
not with strict propriety: by men of 
Jushton are understvod such men as live 
in the fashionable world, and keep the 
best company; by men of quality are 
understood men of rank or title; by 
men of distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whether by 
wealth, office, or pre-eminence in society. 
Gentry and merchants, though not men — 
Qf quality, may, by their mode of living, 
be men of fushion ; and by the office they 
hold in the state, they may likewise be 
men of distinction. 

Scconreea ou ol.sccts tacts "ol tradespeosie), ts 
s kiad (in 


but a just reproach of their fullures in 
payment). STEELE. 


The single dress of a lady of quality is often the 
preduct of an hundred climes. ADDISON. 


It behoves men of distinction, with their power 
and example, to preside over the public diversious in 
sach a manner as to check any thingy that teuds to 
the corruption of manuers. STEELE. 


- PAST! DIOUS, SQUEAMISH. 
; FASTIDIOUS, in Latin fast bdicsus 
rom fastue pride, signifies proudly nice, 
not easily pleased? SQUEA ISH, 
changed from qualmish or weak-sto- 


FATIGUE. 


mached, signifies, 1n the moral sense, 
foolishly sickly, easily disgusted. A 
female is fastidious when she criticises 
the dress or manners of her rival; she 
is squeamish in the choice of her own 
dress, company, words, &c. Whoever 
examines his own imperfections will 

se to be fastidious; whoever re- 
Strains humour and caprice will cease to 
be squeamish. 


The perception as well as the senses may be im- 
proved to our own disquiet; and we may by diligent 
cultivation of the powers of dislike raise in time an 
artificial fustidiussness. JOUNBON. 


Were the futes more kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would svun grow stale ; 
Were these exhaustless, nature would grow sick 
*And, cloy'd with pleasure, squeamtshiy complain 
That all is vauity, and lifea dream, AxRmerRono. 


FATIGUE, WEARINESS, LASSITUDE. 


FATIGUE, from the Latin fativo, 
that is, fatim abundantly or powerfully, 
and ago to act, or agito to agitate, de- 
Sirnates an effect from a powerful or 
stimulatingcause. WE ARINESS, trom 
teary, wu frequentative of wear, marks 
an effect from a continued or repeated 
eause. LASSITUDE, from the Latin 
lassus, changed from darus relaxed, 
marks a state without specifying a cause, 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the 
animal or mental powers ; weariness is 
a wearing out the strength, or breaking’ 
the spirits ; /ussdtude is a general relax- 
ation of the animal frame: the labourer 
experiences fulizrue from the toils of the 
day; the man of business, who is 
harassed by the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of his concerns, suffers Jaliyue ; 
and the student, who labours to fit him- 
self for a public exhibition of his ac- 
quirements, is in like manner exposed 
to fatigue: weariness attends the tra- 
veller who takes a long or pathless 
‘ourney ; t¢eariness is the lot of the 
petitioner, who attends in the ante- 
chamber of a great man; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weuriness, who is 
obliged to drag throuzh the shallow but 
voluminous writings of a dull author. 
Lassttude is the consequence of a dis- 
tempered system, sometimes brought on 
by an excess of fultgue, sometimes by 
sickness, and frequently by the action 
of the external air. 


One of the amusements of idleness is reading with- 
out the fatigue uf close attention. Jousson. 


For want of a process of events, neither knowledge 
nor eleyance preserve the reader from weariness. 
Jouwson. 


The cattle in the fields show evident symptoms of 
assitude and disgust iu an unpleasant season. 
Cowrzs. 


FEARFUL. 391 


FAVORABLE, PROPITIOUS. 


In a former paragraph (pv. Auspectous) 
I have shown propttious to be a species 
of the favorable, namely, the favorable 
as it springs from the design of an 
agent; what ih itious, therefore, is 
always favorab Pie not vice versd: 
the favorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things; the progtitous, in 
the oye sense, characterizes the per 
son only: as applied to persons, at 
equal may be furorable; a superior 
only is propitious: the one may be 
JSavorable only in inclination; the latter 
is favorable also in granting timely 
assistance. Cato was favorable to Pow- 
pey; the gods were propitious to the 
Grecks : we may all wish to have our 
friends favorable to our projects ; none 
but heathens expeet to have a blind 
destiny propitious, In the improper 
sense, propitious may be applied to 
things with a similar distinction» what- 
ever is well-disposed to us, and seconds 
our endeavours, or serves our purpose, 
is favorable; whatever eflicacivusly 
protects us, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is proptftuus to us: 
on ordinary occasions, a wind is said to 
be favorable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage ; but it is said to be 
promtious if the rapidity of our passage 
forwards any great purpose of our own. 

You have indeed every farourab/e circumstance 


for your advancement that can be wished. 
Mecsori’s Lirreas or Ciorro, 


Bat ah! what use of valour can be made, 
Wheo Heaven's propitivus powers refuse their aid. 
Dxypew, 


FEARFUL, DREADFUL, FRIGUT- 
FUL, TREMENDOUS, TERRIBLE, 
TERRIFIC, HORRIBLE, HORRID, 


FEARFUL here signifies full of 
that which causes fear (v. Alarm); 
DREADFUL, full of what causes dread 
(v. Apprehension); FRIGHTFUL, full 
of what causes fright (v. Afraid) or 
upprehension ; TREMENDOUS, that 
which causes trembling ; TERRIBLE, 
or TERRIFIC, causing terror (v. 
Alurm); HORRIBLE, or HORRILD, 
causing Aerror. The application of 
these terms is easily to be discovered by 
these definitions: the two first affect 
the mind more than the senses; all the 
others affect the senses more than the 
mind: a contest is fearful when the issue 
is important, but the event doubtful ; 
the thought of death is dreagfil to oue 
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who feels himself unprepared. The 
Srightful is less than the tremendous ; 
the tremendous than the terrible; the 
terrible than the horrible: shrieks may 
be yrightful; thunder and lightning 
may be tremendous; the roaring of a 
lion is ¢errible; the glare of his eye 
terrific; the actual spectacle of killin 

is horrible or horrid. In their genera 
a anual these terms are often em- 
ployed promixcuously to characterize 
whatever produces very strony impres- 
sions: hence we may speak of a fright- 
Jul, dreadful, terrible, or horrid dream ; 
or frightful, dreadful, or terrible tem- 
pest; dreadful, terrible, or horrid con- 
sequeices. 


She wept the terrors of the fuarful wave, 
Too oft, alas! the wandering lover's grave. 
FaLConer. 


And dar'st thou threat to snatch my prize away, 

Due to the deuds of many u dreadful day ? Pops. 

Frigh(ful convulsions writh'd his tortur'd limbs. 
FEnron. 


Qut of the limb of the murdered monarchy has 
arisen a vast, tremendous, unformed spectre, in a 
far more lerrific guise thau any which ever yet over- 
powered the Imagination of man. Burks. 


Deck'd in sad trinmph for the mourufal feld, 
O'er her broad shoulders hangs his Aurrid ace 
"UPR. 


FEAST, BANQUET, CAROUSAL, 
ENTERTAINMENT, TREAT. 


As FEASTS, in the religious sense, 
from festus, are always days of leisure, 
and frequently of public rejoicing, this 
word has been applied to any social 
meal for the purposes of pleasure: this 
is the idea common to the signification 
of all these words, of which /easé seems 
to be the most general: and for all of 
which it may frequently be substituted, 
although they have each a distinct ap- 
plication : feast conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment: BANQUET isa splendid 
Jeast, attended with pomp and state ; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high style: 
CAROUSAL, in French carrousse, in 
German gerdusch or rausch intoxica- 
tion, from rauschen to intoxicate, is a 
drunken SA ENTERTAINMENT 


and TREAT convey the idea of hos- 
pitality. 
lothe the palace wal 
hos casecnoas anciave wsacka iu splendid Walls. 
Daypen. 


With hymus divine the joyous danguet ends, 
The pswsans lengthen'd till the sun descends. Porte 


This game, these carousals Ascanius taught, 
A 14, bailding Alva, to the Lutine brought. = 
RYDEN, 


FEAST. 


i could! not bat smile at the account that was yes 
terday given me of a mest young gentleman, who 
being invited to an enlertainmen/, though he was 
not used todriuk, had not the confidence to refuse 
his glass is his turn. Appuon 


I do not insist that you spread your table with so 
unbounded a profusion as to furnish out & spieudal 
treat with the remains 

Mrtuoru's Lerrzrs or Cicrro. 


Feast, entertainment, and treat, are 
taken in a more extended sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those of 
the tuble: feast retains its signification 
of a vivid pleasure, such as voluptuaries 
derive from delicious viands; enter- 
tainment and treat retain the idea of 
being granted by way of courtesy: we 
speak of a thing as being a /eas? or high 
delight ; and of a person contributing 
to one’s entertainment, or giving one a 
treat. To a benevolent mind the spec- 
tacle of an afflicted man relieved and_ 
comforted is a feast; to a mind ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, an easy 
access to a well-stocked library is a con- 
tinual feast: men of a happy temper 
give and receive entertatnment with 
equal facility; they afford entertainment 
to their guests by the easy cheerfulness 
which they impart to every thing around 
them ; they in like manner derive en- 
teriuinmené {rom every thing they see, 
or hear, or observe: a freaé is given or 
received only on particular occasions 
it depends on the relative circumstances 
and tastes of’ the giver and receiver; to 
one of a musical turn one may give a 
treat by inviting him toa musical party ; 
and to one of an intelligent turn it wil 
be equally a éreaé to be of the party 
which consists of the enlightened and 
conversable, 

Beattie is the only author | kuow, whose critical 
and philosophical researches are diversified aud en. 
bellished by a poetical imagination, that makes even 


the driest subject aud the leavest a feast for au epi- 
cure iu books, Cowrsr. 


Let us consider to whom we are indebted for all 


these eatertutaments of sense. ApDDIsoN 
Sing my praise to strain sublime, 
Treat not me with dogg’ rel rhyme Swurt. 


FEAST, FESTIVAL, HOLIDAY. 


FEAST, in Latin jfestum, or festus, 
changed most probably from fest@ and 
Jeria, which latter, in all probability, 
comes from the Greek cepat sacred, be- 
cause these days were kept sacred or 
vacant from all secular labour: FES- 
TIVAL and HOLIDAY, as the words 
themselves denote, have precisely the 
same meaning in their original sense, — 
with this difference, that the formes 


e 


FEEL..- 


denves its origin from heathenish su- 
perstition, the latter owes its rise to the 
establishment of Christianity in its re- 
furmed state. 

A feast, in the Christian sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which is 
regarded as sacred, and observed with 
pariicular solemnity, except Sundays; 
a holyday, or, according to its modern 
orthography, a Aolday, is simpiy a day 
on which ordinary business is suspended : 
among the Roman Catholics, there are 
many days which are kept holy, and 
consequently by them denominated 
Jeusts, which in the English reformed 
church are only observed as Aoliduys, 
or days of exemption frum public busi- 
ness ; of this description are the Saints’ 
days, on which the public offices are 
shut: on the other hand, Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, are regarded 
in both churches more as feasts than 
as holidays. There are, therefore, many 
Jeasts where there are no Aolidays, and 
many holiduys, where there are no feusts. 


First, I provide myselfa nimble thing, 

Tv be my page, a varlet of crafis; 

Next, two new suits for feasts and gala days. 
CUMBERLAND, 


it happen'd on a summer's holiday, 
That to the green wood shade he took his way. 
Duypen. 
A feast is altogether sacred ; a holt- 
day has frequently nothing sacred in it, 
not even in its cause; it may be a 
simple, ordinary transaction, the act of 
an individual: a festival has always 
either a sacred or a serious object. A 
feast is kept by religious worship; a 
holiday is kept by idleness; a festival 
is kept by mirth and festivity: some 
Jeasts are festivals, as in the case of the 
carnival at Rome; some festivals are 
holidays, as in the case of weddings and 
public thanksgivings. 

Many worthy persons urged how great the har- 
mony was between the Aolidiys and their attributes 
(if 1 may call them bad what a confusion would 
fullow if Michaelmas-fay, for instance, was not to be 


celebrated when stubble geese are iu their highest 
perfection. WALPULe. 


In so enlightened an age as the present, I shall 
perhaps be ridiculed if 1 hint, as my opinion, that 
the observation of certain festivals is something mure 
WALPOLE, 


than a mere political insticution. 
TO FEEL, BE SENSIBLE, CON- 
SCIOUS. 


From the simple idea of a sense, the 
word FEEL has acquired the most 
extensive signification and application 
in our language, and may be employed 
indifferently for all the other terms, but 


FEELING. 


not in all cases: to feel is said of the 
whole frame, inwardly and outwardly 

it is the accompaniment of existence 

to BE SENSIBLE, from the Latin 
sentio, ia said only of the senses. It is 
the property of all living creatures to 
Jeel pleasure aud pain in a greater or 
less degree : those creatures which have 
not the sense of hearing will not be 
sensible of sounds. In the moral appli- 
cation, to feel is peculiarly the property 
or act of the heart; to de senstbde ia that 
of the understanding: an ingenuous 
mind feels pain when it is senstble of 
having committed an-error: one may, 
however, feel as well ax be sensible by 
means of the understanding : a person 
Jeels the value of another's service; is 
sensthle of his kindness: one feeds or is 
sensible of what passes outwardly; one 
is CONSCIOUS only of what passes 
inwardly, from cou or cum and sciv to 
know to one’s self: we feed the force of 
another's remark; we are senstble of 
the evil which must spring from the 
pee of vice; we are conscious of 

aving fallen srt of our duty. 


The devout man does not only believe, but feels 
there isa Deity. ADDINON. 
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There is, doubtless, a faculty in apirite by which 
they apprehend one another, as our senses do mate- 
rial . bjecta; and there is no question but our souls, 
when they are disembodied, wiil, by this faculty, be 
always senstble of the Divine presence. = AVpIsoNn. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man design'd; 
Consewus of thought, of more capacious brenat, 

For empire form'd and fit to rule the rest. Davpen. 


FEELING, SENSE, SENSATION. 
FEELING, in Saxon jelen, low 
German foelen, Dutch welen, and 
SENSE (v. To feel), are taken in a 
general or particular sense: SENSA- 
TION is taken only in a particular 
sense. Feeling and sense ure either 
physical ur moral properties ; sensation 
1s a particular act of physical or moral 
feeling. 
Feeling, physically considered, is but 
a mode of sense ; anatomists reckon five 
senses, of which feeling is one: sense is 
the abstract faculty of perceiving through 
the medium of the sense, as to be de 
prived of sense when stunned by a blow; 
to be without sense when divested o, 
the ordinary faculties. As all creatures 
which have life have feeling, the ex- 
ressicn creatures without feeding, may 
applied to inanimate objects; but in 
reneral the terin feeling is taken for 
the sense of feeling. 
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Ip this a dagger, which I see before me, ‘ 
The handle towards my hand? come let me cluteh 


I have thee not, and yet J see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To fecling as to sight? Swausrzarr. 


In distances of things, their shapes, and size, 
Our reason judges better than our eyes; 
Declares not this the souls pre-eminence, 
Superior to, and quite distinct from sense? Juwyns. 

Feeling, in its limited acceptation, is 
either a state of feeling or an act of 
Jeeling : sense is mode of sense, ¢. ¢., 
a mode of perceiving through the me- 
dium of any particular organ of sense, 
ora state of perceiving particular ob- 
jects. In this acceptation feeling is 
applied to moral as well as physical 
pt sense to intellectual as well as 
sensible objects: feeling has its seat in 
the heart, sense in the understanding ; 
feeling is transitory and fluctuating, 
senge is permanent and regular. There 
are feelings of love, charity, compas- 
sion, &c.; there is a sense of justice, 
rectitude, propricty, &e. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was sparing 
and compassionate towards his subjects. Bacon. 


This Basilius, having the of seare of a lover, 
tovk, as though his mistress had given bim, a secret 
reprehension. Sipnegy. 

As the sensation denotes a particular 
act of feeling, it differs from feeling 
only in application : the term feeling is 
most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
familiar matters; sensation to the grave 
and scientific style: a child may talk of 
an unpleasant or pleasant feeling, a 
Jeeling of cold or hunger; the profes- 
sional man talks of the sensation of 
oe a gnawing sensation, and the 

ike. 


Those ideas to which any agreeable sensation is 
annexed are easily excited, as leaving behind them 
the inost strong and permancnt impressions. 

SUMERVILLE. 


FEELING, SENSIBILITY, SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY. 


FEELING, in the present case, is 
taken for a positive characteristic, 
namely, the property of feeling (v. To 
feel) ina strong degree; in this sense 
JSeeling expresses either a particular act, 
or an habitual property of the mind. 
SENSIBILITY is always taken in the 
sense of a habit. Traits of feeling in 
young people are happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor: an exquisite 
sensibility is not a desirable gift; it 
creates an infinite disproportion of pain. 
Feeling and sensibility are here taken 
as moral properties, which are awak- 


FEIGN. 


ened as much by the 
mind within itself as external ob- 
jects: SUSCEPTIBILITY, from the 
tin suscipto to take or receive, desig- 
nates that property of the body or the 
mind which consists in being ready to 
take an affection from external objects ; 
hence we speak of a person’s suscepti- 
bility to take cold, or hie susceptibutty 
to be affected with grief, joy, or any 
other passion : if an excess of sensibility 
be an evil, an excess of susceptibdlity 
is a still greater evil; it makes us sluves 
to every circumstance, however trivial, 

which comes under our notice. 
Gentleness is native feeling improved by peli. 
LAIR, 


By long habit in carrying a burden we lose in great 
part our sensibility of its weight, JOHNSON, 


rations of the 


It pleases me tothink that it was from a principle- 
of gratitude in me, that my mind was susceptible of 
such generous transport cn my dreams) when I 
thought myself repaying the kindueas of my friend. 

Byxon, 


TO FEIGN, PRETEND. 


FEIGN, in Latin jingo or figo, comes 
from the Greek znyw to fix or stamp. 
PRETEND, in Latin pretendo, signi- 
fies properly to stretch before, that is, to 
put on the outside. 

These words may be used either for 
doing or saying ; they are both opposed 
to what is true, but they differ from the 
motives of the agent: to feign is taken 
cither in a bad or an indifferent sense; 
to pretend always in a bad sense: one 
Jeigns in order to gain some future end ; 
a person feigns sickness in order to be 
excused from paying a disagreeable 
Visit: one pretends in order to serve a 
ee purpose; a child pretends to 

ave lost his book who wishes to excuse 
himself for his idleness. To feign con- 
sists often of a line of conduct; to 
pretend consists mostly of words, some- 
times coupled with assumed looks and 
manners: Ulysses feigned madness in 
order to escape from going to the Trojan 
war; according to Virgil, the Grecian 
Sinon pretended to be a deserter come 
over to the Trojan camp. 
To win me from his tender arma, 

Unnember'd suitors came, 


Who earraie me for imputed charms, 
Aud felt or seign'd a hame. 


An affected delicacy is the common Smprovement 
in those who pretead to be refined above others. 

Sree.e 

In matters of speculation, to fergn is 

to invent by furce of the imagination ; 

to pretend is to set up by force of self 


GoLpsMirH. 


FEMALE 


conceit or false opinion : it is feigned by 
the s that Orpheus went down into 
hell and brought back Eurydice his 
wife; infidel philosophers pretend to 
account for the most mysterious things 
in nature upon natural, or, as they please 
to term it, rational principles. 

In the dark recesses of antiquity a great poet may 
and ought to fim such things as be not then, if they 


can be brought to embellish that subject which he 
treats, Darpen, 


The Hans towns not only complained, but clamored 
loudly for breach of their aucient privileges con- 
firmed unto them time out of mind, by thirteen suc- 
cessive kinge of England, which they pretended to 
have purchased with their money. Howe, 


TO FELICLITATE, CONGRATULATE. 


FELICITATE, from the Latin felsxr 
happy, signifies to make happy, and is 
applicable only to ourselves; CON- 
GRATULATE, from gratus pleasant 
or agreeable, is to muke agreeable, and 
is applicable either to ourselves or 
others: we (felicitate ourselves on 
having escaped the danger; we con- 
gratulate others on their good fortune. 

The astronomers, indecd, expect her (night) with 


impatience, and felicitate themselves upou her arri- 
val. JUHNBON. 


The flerce young hero who had overcome the Cu- 
riatii, instead of being congratulated by his sister 
for his victory, was upbraided by her for having slain 
her lover. ADDISON. 


FELLOWSHIP, SOCIETY. 


Botn these terms are employed to 
denote a close intercourse; but FEL- 
aLOWSHIP is said of men as indivi- 
duals, SOCIETY of them collectively . 
we should be careful not to bold fellow- 
ship with any one of bad character, or 
to join the society of those who profess 
bad principles. 
Ill becomes it me 
To wear at once thy garter and thy chains, 
Though by my former dignity | swear, 
‘That, were I reinstuted in my throne, 
Thus to be juin 'd io fellowship with thee 
Would be the frst ambition of my soul. 
Gitaert Wer. 


Unhappy he! who from the ‘rst of joys, 
Soecie'y, cut off, is left alune 


Amid this world of death. Tnomson, 


FEMALE, FEMININE, EFFEMINATE, 


FEMALE is said of the sex itself, 
and FEMININE of the characteristics 
of the sex. Femule is opposed to male, 
feminine to masculine. 

" Jn the female character we expect to 
find that which is feminine. The /e- 
male dress, manners, and habits, have 
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engaged the attention of all essayists, 
from the time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is na- 
tural to the female; the effeminate is 
unnatural to the male. Jeminine 
air and voice, which is truly grateful to 
the observer in the one sex, is an odious 
mark of efeminacy in the other. Beauty 
and delicacy are feminine properties ; 
robustness and vigour are masculine 
properties; the former, therefore, when 
discovered in a man, entitle him to the 
epithet of effeminate. 


Ouce more her haughty soul the tyrant benda, 

To prayers aod mean submissions she descends ; 
No female arts or aids she left untried, 

Nor counsels unexplor'd, before she died. Drypgn. 


Her heav'uly form 
Angelic; but more soft and feminine 


Her graceful innocence. Mitton, 


Our murtial ancestors, like some of their modern 
successors, had vo other amusement (but hunting) 
to entertain their vacant hours; despising all arte os° 
effeminate. HLAGKSTON K 


FENCE, GUARD, SECURITY. 


FENCE, from the Latin fendo, to 
fend or keep off, denotes that which 
serves to prevent the attack of an ex- 
ternal enemy. GUARD, which is but 
a variety of ward, from the German 
wahren tc see, and wachen to watch, 
significs that which keeps from any 
danger. SECURITY implies that 
which secures or prevents injury, mis- 
chief, and loss. A fence, in the proper 
scuse, is an inanimate object; a guurd 
is a living agent; the former is of per- 
manent utility, the latter acts to a par- 
tial extent: in the figurative sense they 
retain the same distinction, Modesty is 
a fence to a woman's virtue ; the love of 
the subject is the monarch’s greatest 
safeguard. There are prejudices which 
favor religion and subordination, and 
act as fences against the introduction of 
licentious principles into the juvenile or 
unenlightened mind; a proper sense of 
an overruling Providence will serve as 
a guard to prevent the admission of im- 
proper thoughts. The guard only 
stands at the entrance, to prevent the 
ingress of evil: the securtty stops up 
all the avenues, it lucks up with firm- 
ness. A guard serves to prevent the 
ingress of every thing that may -have 
an evil intention or tendency : the secu- 
rity rather secures the possession of 
what one has, and prevents a loss. A 
king has a guard about his person to 
keep off all violence. 


Whatever disregard certain modern refiners of nv 
rality may attempt to throw ou all the iustituted - 
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means of public - must in their lowest 
view be pl ay nll ps erie Coe aud and fences of 
virtuoas conduet. Hoar. 


Let the heart be either wounded by sore distress, 
or agitated by vivlent emotions; and you shall pre- 
sentiy see that virtue without religion is inndeyjuate 
to the government of life. It is destitute of its pro- 
per guard, of its isrmest support, of its chief encuu- 
ragement. Bain. 


Guoduess from its own nature hath this secursty, 
that it brings men under the danger of nu law. 
TiLLorson. 


FEROCIOUS, FIERCE, SAVAGE. 


FEROCIOUS and FIERCE are 
both derived from the Latin /feroz, 
which comes from fera a wild beast. 
SAVAGE, v. Cruel. 

ferocity marks the untamed cha- 
racter of a cruel disposition; /ierceness 
has a greater wixture of pride and 
anger in it, the word flers in French 
being taken for haughtiness : suvay eness 
murks a more permanent, but not so 
violent a sentiment of either cruelty or 
anger as the two former. Fervctty und 
jiercencss are in common applied to the 
brutes, to designate their natural tem- 
pers: savage is mostly employed to de- 
signate the natural temypers of man, 
when uncontrolled by the force of rea- 
son and a sense ol religion. Lerevctty is 
the natural characteristic of wild beasts ; 
itis a delight in blood that needs no 
vutward stimulus to call it into action; 
but it displays itself most strikingly in 
the moment when the animal is poing 
to zrasp, or when in the act of devour- 
ing, its prey: jfierceness may be pro- 
voked in many creatures, but it docs 
not discover itself unless roused by some 
circumstance of aggravation; many 
animals become fierce by being shut up 
In cages, and exposed to the view of spec- 
talors: savageness is as natural a tem- 
per iw the uacivilized man, as ferocity 
we fierceness in the brute; itdces not 
Vat for an enemy to attack, but is rest- 
less in search of some one whom it may 
Make an enemy, and have an oppor- 
tunity of destroying. It is an easy trans- 
ition for the savage to becoine the fero- 
ctuus Cannibal, glutting himself in the 
blued of his enemies, or the fierce anta- 
gonist to one who sets himself up in op- 
position to him. 

In an extended applivation of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 
euch other’ the countenance may be 
either feroctous, fierce, or savage, ac- 
cording to circumstances. <A robber 
who spends his life in the act of unlaw- 
fully shedding blood acquires a ferocity 
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of countenance: a soldier who fullows a 
abated and desultory mode of war- 
are betrays the licentiousness of his 
calling, and his undisciplined temper, in 
the fierceness of his countenance; the 
tyrant whuse cnjoyment consists in 1n- 
dicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savugeness of his 
temper by the savage joy with which 
he witnesses their groans and tortures. 


The ferocivus character uf Muloch appears both in 
the battle and the couucil with exact consistency. 
JuHNSON 


The tempest falls, 
The weary winds sink, breathless. But who knows 
What jlercer tempest yet may shake this night 

THoMmson, 

Nay, the dire monsters that infest the flood, 
By nature dreadful, and athiret for blood, 
His wilt can calm, their savage tempers bind, 
And turn to mild protectors of mankind. Youre. 


FERTILE, FRUITFUL, PROLIFIC. 


FERTILE, in Latin jfertilts, from 
Jero to bear, signifles capable of bearing 
or bringing to light. FRUITFUL sig- 
nifies full of /ruté, or containing within 
itself much fruit. PROLIFIC is com- 
pounded of proles aud facto to make a 
progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the fuculty of sending forth from itself 
that which is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to the ground 
which causes every thing Wiiliu itseit 
to grow up. Fruit/ul expresses a state 
containing or possessing abundantly that 
Which is of the same nature ; it is, there- 
fore, peculiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vepetables, and whatever is said to bear 
fruit. Prolific expresses the faculty af 
generating; it conveys, therefore, the 
idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say 
that the ground is either fertile or fruti- 
Jul, but not so properly prolifie: we may 
speak of a female of any species being 
Jruffal aud prolific, but not Jertile ; we 
may speak of nature as being jrutt/ul, 
but neither fertile nor prolific. A coun- 
try is feritle as it respects the quality of 
the soil; it is frut(ful as it respects the 
abundance of its produce: it is pus- 
sible, theretore, for a cuuntry to be 
Jruwful by the industry of its inha- 
bitants, which was nut feréile by nature. 
An animal is said to be frut{/ul as it 
respects the number of young which it 
has ; it is said to be prolific as it respects 
its generative power. Some women are 
more feurt/jul than others; but there 
are many animals more prcdife than 
human creatures. 
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Why should | mention thosa, whoee vosy sorl 
Is render’d fertile by the o'erfiowing Nile. Jxeyxs. 


When first the soil recvives the fruitful seed, 
Make no deswy, but cover it with speed. Darezn. 


And where in pomp the sun-burnt people ride 

On erence barges o'er the teeming tide, 

Whieh pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 

Makes green the suil, with slime and black prolific 
sands. DarBen. 


In the figurative application they ad- 
mit of @ similar distinction. A man is 
fertile in expedients who readily con- 
crives upon the spur of the occasion ; 
he is fruitful in resources who has them 
ready at his hand; his brain is prolific 
if it generates an abundance of new 
conceptions. A mind is fertile which 
has powers that admit of cultivation 
and expansion: an imagination is frust- 
Jul that is rich in stores of imagery; a 
genius is prolific that is rich in inven- 
tion. Females are fertile in expedients 
and devices; ambition and avarice are 
the most fruzi/ul sources of discord and 
misery in public and private lite ; novel- 
writers are the most prolific class of 
authors. 

To every work Warburton brought a memory fu'! 


fraught, together with a fancy fertile of combina- 
tions. JOHNSON, 


The philosophy received from the Greeks has been 
fruitfad in coutroversies, but barren of works. 


Baoon. 
Parent of light! all-seeing sun, 
Prolyfic beam, whose rays dispense 
The various gifts of Providence, Gay. 


FERVOR, ARDOR. 


FERVOR, from ferven to boil, is not 
*so violent a heat as ARDOR, from 
ardeo to burn. The affections are pro- 
perly fervent; the passions ure ardent: 
we are fervent in feeling, and ardent in 
acting ; the fervor of devotion may be 
rational, but the ardor of zeal is mostly 
intemperate. The first mariyr, Stephen, 
was filled with a holy fervur ; St. Peter, 
in the ardor of his zeal, promised his 
Master to do more than he was able to 
perform. 


The joy of the Lord is not to he understood of 


bigh raptures aud transports of religious Jeune 
LAT, 


Do men hasten to their devotions with that ardvur 
that they would to a lewd play ? Soura, 


FESTIVITY, MIRTH. 


Tuere is commonly MIRTH with 
FESTIVITY, but there may be fre- 
uently mirth without festivity. The 
festivity lies in the outward circum- 


e 


stances’ mirth in the temper of the 
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mind. Festivity is rather the producer 
of mirth than the mirth itself. . Fests- 
vity includes the social enjoyments of 
eating, drinking, dancing, cards, and 
other pleasures: mirth includes in it 
the buoyancy of spirits which is engen- 
dered by a participation in such plea 
sures, 

Pisistratus, eek that the festroity of hie guests 
would be interrupted hy the misconduct of Thrasip- 


pus, rose frum his sent, aod intreated him to stay. 
; CUMBERLAND, 


low — house where nut-bruwn draughts in- 
spie'd, 
Where grey beard mirth and smiling toil retir'd. 
GoLDsMITR. 


FICTION, FABRICATION, FALSE- 
HOOD. 


FICTION is opposed to what is real ; 
FABRICATION and FALSEHOOD 
to what is true. Ficttor relates what 
may be, though not what is: fabrica- 
tion and fulsehood relate what is not as 
what is, and were versd. Fiction serves 
for amusement and instruction: /ubri- 
cation and falsehood serve to mislead 
and deceive. J4ction and fabrication 
both require invention: falsehood con- 
sists of simple contradiction. The fables 
of AXsop are ficitons of the simplest 
kind, but yet such as required a pecu- 
liarly lively fancy and inventive genius 
to produce: the fabrication of a play, as 
the production of Shakspeare’s pen, was 
once exccuted with sufficient skill to 
impose fur a time upon the public cre- 
dulity: a good memory is all that is 
necessary in order to avoid uttering 
falsehoods that can be easily contra- 
dicted and confuted. In an extended 
sense of the word fiction, it approaches 
still nearer to the sense of fubricate, 
when said of the fictions of the ancients, 
which were delivered as truth, although 
adinitted now to be false: the motive of 
the narrator is what here constitutes the 
difference; namely, that in the former 
case he believes what he relates to be 
true, in the latter he knows it to be false. 
The heathen mythology consists prin- 
cipally of the /icdzons of the poets : news- 
papers commonly abound in fabrica- 
tion. 


All that the Jews tell us of their twofold Messiah 
is a mere Jfictiun, framed without as much asa pre- 


tence to any fuundatiun in Scripture for it. 
Paipraux. 


Tie translator or fabricatur of Ossiun's poems 
Mason, 


When speech {s employed only as the vehicle of 
Sis hood, every man must disunite himself frum 
uthers, Jun Maun 
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| Fabrication may sometimes be used 
ina sense: in this case it denotes 


FINAL. | 


wood or stone, and the like. Jt is the 
business of the imagination to draw 


not the thing fabricated but the act of /igures out of anything; the metaphor 


fabricating. 


With reason has Shakespeare's superiority been 
asserted in the fabrication of his ernatural 
machines. Cunpxa.ann. 


As epithets, fictitious and false are 
very closely allied; for what is jicte- 
tious is falee, though all that is fulse is 
not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
which has been feigned, or fudsely made 
by sume one; the fudse is simply that 
which is false by the nature of the 
thing: the /icéitious uccount is there- 
fore the invention of an individual, 
whose veracity is thereby impeached ; 
but there may be many false accounts 
unintentionally circulated. 

A man who has taken his ideas of mankind from 
study alone generally comes into the world with an 


heart melting at every jictitivus tule of distress, 
Go.paMITH, 


It is on this principle that true religion has and 
must have so large a mixture of fear, and that fulse 
roliglons have nothing else but fear to si uae them. 

URKK. 


FIGURE, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM, SYMBOL, TYPE. 


FIGURE, in Latin Aigura, from Jingo 
to feign, signifies anything painted or 
feigned by the mind. METAPHOR, 
in Greek peragopa, from petragepw to 
transfer, signifles a transfer of one 
object to another. ALLEGORY, in 
Greek adAnyopia from adAoc another, 
and ayopevw to relate, signifies the re- 
lation of something under a borrowed 
term. EMBLEM, in Greek euBrnua, 
from «pBadAw to impress, signifies the 
thing stamped on as a mark. SYM- 
BOL, from the Greek oupBaddw to con- 
sider attentively, signifies the thing cast 
or conceived in the mind, from its 
analogy to represent sumething else. 
TYPE, in Greek ruzog, from rurrw to 
strike or stamp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some- 
thing else. 

Likeness between two objects, by 
.which one is made to represent the 
other, is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of these terms. Figure is the 
most general of these terms, compre- 
hending every thing which is figured 
by means of the imagination; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The figure 
consists either in words or in things ge- 
nerally: we may have a gure in ex- 
pression, a figure on paper « figure on 


and allegory consist of a representation 
by means of words only: the jigure, in 
this case, is any representation which 
the mind makes to itself of a resem- 
bfance between objects, which is pro- 
perly a figure of thought, which when 
clothed in words is a figure of speech. 
the metaphor is a figure of speech of 
the simplest kind, by which a word 
acquires other meanings besides that 
which is originally affixed to it; as 
when the term head, which properly 
signifies a part of the body, is applied to 
the leader of an army. The alleg 
igs a continued metaphor, where attri- 
butes, modes, and actions are applied 
to the objects thus /igured, as in the 
allegory of sin and deeth in Milton. ~ 
The spring bears the sume /igure among the sea- 
sons of the year, that the murning dues among the 


divisions of the day, or youth among the stages of 
life, : Appison. 


No man had a happier manner of expressing the 
uffectious of one sense by metaphors taken from 
another than Milton. Hunaer. 


Virgil has cast the whole system of Platonic phi- 
losuphy, so far as regurds the soul of man, into 
beautiful allegories. Appisom. 

The emblem is that sort of figure of 
thought by which we make corporeal ob- 
jects to stand for moral properties ; thus 
the dove is represented as the emblem 
of meekness, or the beehive is made 
the emblem of industry: the symbol is 
that species of emblem which is con- 
verted into a constituted sign among 
men; thus the olive and laurel are the 
symbols of peace, and have been recog- 
nized as such among barbarous as well 
as enlightened nations. The /ype is that 
species of emblem by which one object 
is made to represent another mystically ; 
it is, therefore, only employed in reli- 
gious matters, particularly in relation 
to the coming, the office, and the death 
of our Saviour; in this manner the 
offering of Isaac is considered as a type 
of our Saviour’s offering himself as an 
atoning sacrifice. 

The stork’s the emblem of true piety. Breaunonrt, 


I need nut mention the justness of thought which 
is observed in the generation of these symbolical 
persous (iu Milton's aliegery of sin and death). 

ADDISON, 


All the remarkable events under the law were 
types of Christ, Bua;R. 


FINAL, CONCLUSIVE. 


FINAL, in French final, Latin 
finalts, from fints the end, signifies 
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naving an end. CONCLUSIVE (cv. 
Conclustve) signifies shutting up, or 
coming to a conclusion. 

Final designates simply the circum- 
stance of being the last; conclusive the 
mode of finishing or coming to the last : 
a determination is fina? which is to be 
succeeded by no other; a reasoning is 
conchustve that puts a stop to farther 
question. The final is arbitrary ; it de- 
pends upon the will to make it so or 
not: the conclustve is relative; it de- 
pends upon the circumstances and the 
understanding: a person gives a final 
answer at option ; but in order to make 
an answer conclustve it must be satis- 
factory to all parties. 

Neithor with as in England hath there been (till 


very lately) any final determination apt the right 
of authors at the commouu law, LACKSTONE, 


I hardly think the example of Abraham's com- 
artes that unless he had some children of his 
woody, his steward Eliezer of Damascus would be his 
show that be made him 


heir, is quits conclusise to 
}. BLacnsrons, 


ao by wi 


TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
ESPY, DESCRY. 


FIND, in German finden, &c. is most 
probably connected with the Letin 
vento, signifying to come in the way. 
DISCOVER, v. To detect. ESPY, in 
French espter, comes from the Latin 
espicto, signifying to see a thing out, or 
in distinction from others. DESCRY, 
from the Latin discerno, signifies to dis- 
tinguish a thing from others, 

« To find signifies simply to come 
within sight of a thing, which is the 
general idea attached to all these terms : 
they vary, however, either in the mode 
of the action or in the object. What we 
find may become visible to us by acci- 
dent, but what we find out is the result 
of an effort. We may /ind any thing as 
we pass along in the streets; but we 
Jind out mistakes in an account by care- 
fully going over it, or we jind out the 
difficuities which we meet with in 
learning, by redoubling our diligence. 
What is found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. What 
is discovered is always remote and un- 
known, and when @tscovered is some- 
thing new. A piece of money may be 
found \ying on the ground ; but a mine 
is discovered under ground. When 
Captain Cook discovered the islands in 
the South Sea, many plants and ani- 
mals were found. What is not dis- 
covrrable may be presumed not to exist ; 
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but that which is found may be only 
what has been lost. What has once 
been discovered cannot be discovered 
again ; but what is found may be many 
times found. Find out and discover 
differ principally in the application ; 
the former being applied to familiar, 
and the latter to scientific objects: 
scholars jind out what they have to 
learn; men of research discover what 
escapes the notice of others. 

He finds the fraud, and with a smile demands, 


Ou what design the boy had bound his hands. 
Duvpen, 


Socrates, who was a great admirer of Cretan insti- 
tutivns, set his excelleut wit tu find oa? soine good 
cvuse and ues of this evil inclination (the love at 
boys). WaLet. 


Cunning is a kind of short sightodncsas that die- 
covers the mivutest odjects which are near at hand, 
but is uot able to discern things at a distance. 

Apbison, 

To espy is a species of finding out, 
namely, to find out what is very se- 
cluded or retired; and desery is a 
species of discovering, or observing at 
a distance, or amoung a number of ob- 
jects. An astronomer dtscovers fresh 
stars or planets ; he finds out those on 
particular occasions which have been 
already discovered. A person jfinds out 
by continued inquiry any place to 
which he had been wrong directed: he 
espies an object which lies concealed in 
a corner or secret place; he descries a 
horseman coming down a hill. Pina 
and discover may be employed with 
regard to objects, cither of a corporeal 
or intellectual kind; espy and descry 
only with regard to sensible objects of 
corporeal vision: find, either for those 
that are external or internal; discover, 
only for those that are external. The 
distinction between them isthe same as 
before; we jind by simple inquiry ; we 
discover by reflection and study: we 
Jind or find out the motives which influ- 
ence a person’s conduct; we discover 
the reasons or causes of things: the 
finding serves the particular purpose of 
the finder; the discovery serves the 
purpose of science, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. 

When it 1s said, taste cannot be disuuted, it can 
only mean that no one can strictly aay whiat pleasure 


or pain some particular men may iad from the taste 
of some particular thing. Buaxx. 


Aristotle had reason to say, that Homer was the 
only poet who hud fousd out living words. Pork, 


He wished, to-day our enterprize might thrive, 
I fear vur purpose is discuvered. SHAKAYRARE, 


There Agamemnon, Priam here he spies, 
And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies. 
Davvem 


~ 
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Through this we pase, and mount the tower from 
With unavailing arms, the s-make defence; 

_ From this the tremb! ~< oft descried 

The Grecian camp, and saw navy ride. 

— Darprn. 

When jfind is used as a purely intel- 

lectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, in relation both to discover and to 

-tnvent, as may be seen in the following 
article. 


TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 


To FIND or FIND OUT (v. To 
find) is said of things which do not 
exist in the forms in which a person 
finds them: to DISCOVER (v. To 
discuver) is said of that which exists in 
an entire state: INVENT, from invenio, 
signifying literally to come at, is said of 
that which is new made or modelled. 
The merit of finding or tnventing con- 
sists in newly applying or modifying the 
materials, which exist separately; the 
merit of discovering consists in remov- 
ing the obstacles which prevent us from 
knowing the real nature of the thing: 
imagination and industry are requisite 
for fading or tnventing ; acuteness and 
penetration for discovering. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts; tavent 
to the mechanical; discover to the 
speculative. We speak of /inding 
modes for performing actions, and 
effecting purposes; of tnrventing ma- 
chines, instruments, and various matters 
of use or elegance; of discovering the 
operations and laws of nature. Many 
fruitless attempts have been made to 
find the longitude: men have not been 
wo unsuccessful in finding out various 
arts, for communicating their thoughts, 
commemorating the exploits of their 
nations, and supplying themselves with 
luxuries, Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood: the geometrician 
finds by reasoning the solution of any 
problem ; or by investigating, he finds 
3ué a clearer method of solving the 
same problems ; or he invents an instru- 
ment by which the proof can be deduced 
from Ocular demonstration. 

Long practioe has a sure improvement fuund, 


With kindled fires to burn the barren ground. 
Dryovrn. 


Since the harmonic. principles were discovered, 
tausie has Leen a great independent science. 
SEWARD. 


The sire of gods and men, with bard decrees, 
- Forlids our plenty to be bought with ease ; 
Himself ineented first the shining share, 


and vhetied homan industry by care. Oanyoxrn. 
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TO FIND FAULT WITH, BLAME, 
OBJECT TO. 


ALL these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing dissatistac- 
tion with some person or thing. To 
FIND FAULT WITH signifies here 
to point out a fuu/?, either in sume per 
son or thing; to BLAME is said only 
of the person; OBJECT is applied to. 
the thing only: we find faull with a 
person for his behaviour; we find fault 
with our seat, our conveyance, und the 
like ; we 6lame a person four his temerity 
or his improvidence; we object tu a 
measure that is proposed. We /ind 

Jault with or blame that which has been 
done; we object to that which has been 
or is to be done. Finding fuult is a 
familiar action applied to matters’ of 
personal convenience or taste; blame 
and object to, particularly the latter, 
are applied to serious objects.  Jinding 
Jault is often the fruit of a discontented 
temper; there are some whom nothing 
will please, and who are ever ready to 
Jind fault with whatever comes in their 
way: blume is a matter of discretion ; 
we blame frequently in order to correct : 
objecting to isan affair either of caprice 
or discretion; some capriciously object to 
that which is proposed to them merely 
from a spirit of opposition; others ob- 
ject to a thing from substantial reasons. 

Tragi-comedy you have yourself fuund fault with 
very justly, BUD@ELL. 


It is a most certain rule in reason and moral philo- 
sophy, that where there is no choice, there can be no 
ame. Sours. 


Men in al) deliberations find ease to be of the ne 
gative aide, to odject and foretel difficulties. 
Baoon, 


FINE, DELICATE, NICE. 


It is remarkable of the word FINE 
(v. Beautyful), that it is equally appli- 
cable to large and small objects: DE- 
LICATS, in Latin delicatus, from de- 
lict@ delights, and delicto to allure, is 
applied only to small objects. Fine, in 
the natural sense, denotes smalluess in 
general. Deltcate denotes a degree of 
Jinéness that is agreeable to the taste. 
Thread is said to be jine as opposed to 
the coarse and thick; silk is said to be 
delicate, when to fineness of texture it 
adds softness. The texture of a spider’s 
web is remarkable for its fnenese; that 
of the ermine’s fur is remarkable for its 
delicacy. In writing, al) up-strokes 
must be fine; but in superior writing 


FINE. 


they will be delicately fine. When ap- 
plied to colours, the is coupled with 
the bold and strong ; delicate with what 
is fant, soft, and fair: black and red 
may be jime colours; white and pink 
delicate colours. The tulip is reckoned 
one of the finest flowers; the white 
moss-rose is a delicate flower. A /ine 
painter delineates with boldness; but 
the artist who has a delscate taste, throws 
delicate touches into the grandest deli- 
neations. 

Every thing that results from nature alone lies out 
of the province of instruction: and no rules that I 
know of will serve to give a fine form, u_fine voice, 


or even those fine feclings, which are umougst the 
Srst properties of un actor. CUMBERLAND. 


Under this head of elegance I reckon those delt- 
eate and regular worka of art, as elegant buildings 
or pieces of furniture. Burxt. 


In their moral application these terms 
admit of the same distinction: the fixe 
approaches either to the strong or to 
the weak ; the delecate is a high degree 
of the fine; as a fine thought, which 
may be lofty; or jine feeling, which is 
acute and tender; and delicate feeling, 
which exceeds the former in fineness. 
The French use their word /in only in 
the latter sense, of acuteness, and apply 
it merely to the thoughts and designs 
of men, answering either to our word 
subtle, as un homme fin, or neat, as une 
satire fine. 

Chief, lovely Spring | in thee and thy soft scencs 
The smiling God is seen: while water, earth, 
And air, attest his bounty, which exalts 


The brute creation to this finer thought. 
THomson. 


And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regard)cas of wringing and breakiug a heart 

iready to surrow resigned. Cowprs. 

Delicate is said of that which is agree- 
able to the sense and the taste; NICE 
to what is agreeable to the appetite: 
the former is a term of refinement; the 
latter of epicurism and sensual indul- 
gence. The delicate affords pleasure 
only to those whose thoughts and de- 
sires are purified from what is gross ; the 
nice affords pleasure to the young, the 
ignorant, and the sensual: thus de- 
' dtcate food, delicate colours, delicate 
shapes and form, are always acceptable 
to the cultivated; a meal, a show, a 
colour, and the like, which suits its ap- 
petite, or meets its fancy, will be nice 
to a ehild. 

It is the delica’e myrtle, it is the orange, it is the 


atmonil, it is the jasmine, it is the vine, which we 
look un as vegetable beauties Beaxg. 


Leok{ bow sice he makes it. Baxgerr. 
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When used in a moral application, 
mice, Which is taken in a good sense, ap- 
proaches nearer to the signification of 
delicate. A person may be said to have 
a deltcate ear in music, whose ear is 
offended with the smallest discordance ; 
he may be said to have a nice taste or 
judgment in music, who scientifically 
discriminates the beauties and defects 
of different pieces. A person is delicate 
in his choice, who is guided by taste 
and feeling; he is nice in his choice 
who adheres to a strict rule. A point 
in question may be either delicate or 
nice; it is deltcate, as it is likely to 
touch the tender feelings of any party ; 
it is 7zce, as it involves contrary interests, 
and becomes difficult of determination. 
There are deltcactes of behaviour which 
are learnt by good breeding, but which 
minds of a refined cast are naturally 
alive to, without any particular learn- 
ing ; there are nicefics in the law, which 
none but men of supcrior intellect can 
properly enter into and discriminate, 

The commerce in the conjug:] state is sv delicate, 


that it is impossible to prescribe rules for ft. 
Srxxux. 


The highest puint of good breediag, if any one 
ean hit it, is to show a very nice regard Ww your 
own dignity, aud, with that in your heart, to ex- 
press your value for the man above you. S1Trxx.s 


FINE, MULCT, PENALTY, FOR- 
FEITUKE, 


FINE, from the Latin fints the end 
or purpose, signifies, by an extended ap- 
plication, satisfaction by way of amends 
for an offence. MULCT. in Latin 
muicta, comes from mulgeo to draw or 
wipe, because an offence is wiped off by 
money. PENALTY, in Latin panali- 
tas, from posnu a pain, signifies what 

ives pain by way of punishment. 
FORFEITU RE, from (forfett, in 
French /forfait, from forfaire, signifies 
to do away or lose by doing wrong. 

The jine and mulct are always pecu- 
niary; a penully may be pecuniary; a 
Jorfeiture consists of the deprivation of 
any right or p ne the fine and 
mulct are im ; the penalty is in- 
flictel or incurred ; the forfeiture is ig- 
curred. The violation of a rule or law 
is attended with a fine or mulct, but the 
former is a term of general use; the 
latter is rather « technical term in law 
a criminal offence incurs a penalty ; 
negligence of duty occasions the for/fett- 
ure. A fine or mudct serves either as 
punishment to the offender, or as a 
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amends for the offence: a penalty 
always inflicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender: a forfett- 
ure is attended with loss as a punish- 
ment to the delinquent. Among the 
Chinese all raieacit <e Lael ei 
fines or ing: t man Catholics 
were serie 7 pabpeet to penalites if 
detected in the performance of their re- 
ligious worship: societies subject their 
members to forfettures for the violation 
of their laws. 

Tuo dear a fine, ah much lamented maid! 


Por warring with the Trojans thou hast pakl. 
Durpgr, 


For to 
To fle 
To ect what charactera they please, 
And muéefs on sin, or liness, 

Must prove a pretty thriving trade. 


Tt must be confessed, that as for the laws of men, 
gratitude is not enjoined by the sanction of penalties. 
SoutTs. 


The Earl of Hereford, being tried secundum leges 
Normannorum, could only be punished by a furfeit- 
wre of his Inheritance. Tyunwuitt. 


ibit and dispense, 
out or to make offence, 


Borier. 


In the Roman taw, if a lord manumits his alave, 
frowe ingratitude ja the persun sv made free forfeits 
tis um, UTM, 


FINICAL, SPRUCE, FOPPISH. 


Tnesx epithets are applied to such 
as attempt at finery by improper means. 
The FINICAL ia insignificantly fine; 
the SPRUCE is laboriously and art- 
fully fine; the FOPPISH is fantasti- 
eally and affectedly fine. The jJinteal 
is said mostly of manners and speech ; 
the spruce is snid of tho dress ; the fop- 
pish, of dress and manners. 

A fnical gentleman clips his words 
and screws his body into as small a 
compass as possible to give himself the 
air of a delicate person: a spruce gen- 
tleman strives not to have a fold wrong 
in his frill or cravat, nor a hair of his 
head to lie amiss: a foppish gentleman 
secks by extravagance in the cut of his 
clothes, and by the tawdriness in their 
ornaments, to render himself distin- 
guished for finery. A little mind, full 
of conceit of itself, will lead a man to be 
Anioal: a vacant mind that is anxious 
to be pleasing will not object to the 
employment of rendering the person 

2a gidd » vain mind, eager after 
p pene impels a man to every kind 
Soppery. 


_ At the top of the building (Blenheim House) are 
several cupolas and little turrets that have but an 


Gi) elect, and make the bailding louk at once Arical 


Pors. 
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Methinks I see thee spruce and fine, 

With coat embroider'd richly shine. Swe, 
The learned, full of inward pride, 

The fops of outward show deride. Gar. 


FINITE, LIMITED. 


FINITE, from Anis an end, is the 
natural property of things; and LI 
MITED, from (mes a boundary, is the 
artificial property: the former is oppo- 
site only to the infintte ; but the latter, 
which lies within the fintle, is opposed 
to the undimtted or the tnfintte. This 
world is fintfe, and space “nfinite; the 
power of a prince is limited It is not 
in our power to extend the bounds of 
the jfintte, but the limited is mostly 
under ourcontrol. We are finite beings, 
and our capacities are variously (imsted 
either by nature or circumstances. - 

Mvthinks this single consideration of the pro 
Gress ofa finite spirit to perfection will be sufficient 


ww extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and all 
contempt in superior. Apotson. 


Those complainta which we are apt to make of 
our limited capacity and narrow view, are just as un- 
rensonable as the childish complaints of our not 
being formed with a micruscopic eye. Briain, 


FIKE, HEAT, WARMTH, GLOW. 


In the proper sense these words are 
easily distinguished, but not so easily 
in the improper sense ; and as the latter 
depends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their physical 
meaning. 

FIRE is with regard to HEAT as 
the cause to the effect; it is itself an 
inherent property in some material 
bodies, and when in action communi- 
cates heat: fire is perceptible to us hy 
the eye, as well as the touch; Aeat is 
perceptible only by the touch: we dis- 
tinguish fre by means of the flame it 
sends forth, or by the changes which it 

roduces upon other bodies; but we 
iscover heat only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and WARMTH differ princi- 

ally in degree ; the latter being a gentle 
ree of the former. The term Aeat 
is, however, in its most extensive sense, 
applicable to that universal principle 
which pervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and seems to vivify the 
whole; itis this principle which a 
either under the form of fire, or under 
the more commonly conceived form of 
heat, as itis generally understood, and 
as I have here considered it. Heat in 
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this limited sense 1s less active than fre, 
and more active than warmth: the 
former is produced in bodies, either by 
the violent action of fre, as in the boil- 
ing of water, the melting of lead, or the 
violent friction of two hard bodies; the 
latter is produced by the pe Br expul- 
sion of cold, as in the case of feathers, 
wool, and other substances. which pro- 
duce and retain warmth. GLOW is a 
partial heat or warmth which exists, or 
is known to exist, mostly in the human 
frame; it is commonly produced in the 
body when it is in its most vigorous 
state, and its nerves are firmly braced 
by the cold. 

From the above analysis the figura- 
tive application of these terms, and the 
grounds upon which they are so em- 
ployed, will be easily discerned. As 
tire is the strongest and most active 
principle in nature, which seizes every 
thing within its reach with the greatest 
possible rapidity, genius is said to be pos- 
sessed of fire, which flias with rapidity 
through all the regions of thought, and 
forms the most lively images and com- 
binations ; but when fire is applied to 
the eye or the looks, it borrows its 
meaning from the external Property of 
the flame, which is very aptly depicted 
in the eye or the looks of lively people. 
As heat is always excessive and mostly 
violent, those commotions and fermenta- 
tions of the mind which flow from the 
agitation of the passions, particularly of 
the angry passions, are termed heat. As 
warmth is a gentle and grateful pro- 
perty, it has with most propriety been 
ascribed to the affections. As glow is 
a partial but vivid feeling of the body, 
so is friendship a strong but particular 
affection of the mind: hence the pro- 
priety of ascribing a géow to friendship. 
Age damps the fire of the poet. Dis. 
putants in the Aeat of the contest are 
apt to forget all the forms of good 
breeding. A man of tender moral feel- 
ings speaks with warmth of a noble 
action, or takes a warm interest in the 
concerns of the innocent and the dis- 
tressed. A youth in the full gluw of 
friendship feels himself prepared to 
make any sacrifices in supporting the 
eause of his friend. 

That modern love is no such thing, 
As what those ancient pocts sing, 
A Jire cvlestial, chaste, rein'd. 

The Acat of Milton's mind might be said to sub- 
limate his learning. Joumyon. 

3 fear | have pressed you farther upon this ocea- 


Swrrr. 
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sion than was necessary: however, I kuow you will 
excuse my sarmté in dhe cause of a friend. 
xLuotu's Lerrans us Crozno to Caiman, 


The frost-concocted glede 
Draws ia abundant veyetadle sual, 
And gathers vigour for the coming year: 
A stronger gluw sits on the lively cheek 


Of ruddy @re. Tromsax, 


FIRM, FIXED, SOLID, STABLE. 


FIRM, v. Constancy. FIXED de- 
notes the state of being fired. SOLID, 
in Latin solidus, comes from solum the 
ground, which is the most solid thing 
existing. STABLE, v. Constancy. 

That is firm which is not easily 
shaken ; that is fired which is fastened 
to something else, and not easily torn ; 
that is eodid which is able to bear, and 
does not easily give way; that is stuble 
which is able to make a stand against 
resistance, or the effects of time. A 
pillar which is firm on its base, fired to 
a wall made of solid oak, is likely to be 
stuble. A wan stands firm in battle 
who dees not flinch from the attack: 
he is fired to a spot by the order of bis 
commander. 

In one firm orb the bands were rang d around, 


A cloud of herves bilacken'd all the ground, Pore 
Unmov'd and sileut, the whole war they wait, 
Serenely drendful, and as A2'd as fate, Pore, 


At vas (onion age, 

Thou hadat within thy bole solid contents 

That might have ribbed the sides und plank'd the 
k 


ae? 
Of somo flayyod admiral. Cowrgr, 


Even the oak 
Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm, 
Frowning as if in bie unconscious arm 
He held the thunder: but the monarch owes 
His Arm stability wo what he scorns, Cowrge. 


In the moral sense, firmness is used 
only for the purpose, or such actions as 
depend on the purpose; jized is used 
either for the mind, or for outward cir- 
cumstances; solid is applicable to things 
in general, in an absolute sense; stable 
is applicable to things in a relative 
sense. Decrees are more or less firm, 
according to the souree froin which the 
spring; none are firm, compared wi 
those which arise from the will of the 
Almighty: laws are fized in proportion 
as they are connected with a constitution 
in which it is difficult to innovate: 
That which is solid is so of its own 
nature, but does not admit of degrees : 
a solid reason has within itself an inde- 
pendent property, which cannot be in- 
creased or diminished. That which is 
stable is so by comparison with that 
which is of less duration: the characters 
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of some men are more stable than those 
of others; youth will not have so stable 
a character as manhood. A friendship 
is firm when it does not depend upon 
the opinion of others; it is fired when 
the shoies is made and grounded in the 
mind; it is solid when it rests on the 
only soltd basis of accordancy in virtue 
and religion ; it is stable when it is not 
liable to decrease or die away with time. 
The man that's resolute and just, 


Firm wo his prinelples and trast, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. 


One lowes Ared laws, and the other arbitrary 
powor. Txmr.n. 


The older an author Js, commonly the more solid 
he is aud the greater teller of truth. Howkut, 


WaLon, 


Tho prosperity of vo man on earth is stable and 
assured. Brain. 


FIT, APT, MEET. 


FIT (v. Becoming) ia either an ac- 

ired or a natural property; APT, in 
Latin aptus, from the Greek amrrw to 
connect, is a natural property; MEET, 
from to mete or measure, signifying 
measured, is a moral quality. A house 
ix fit for the accommodation of the family 
according to the plan of the builder; 
the young mind is apé to receive cither 
gow! or bad impressions. Afeet is a 
term of rare use, except in spiritual 
matters or in poctry : it is meet to offer 
our prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all things. 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 


Ther Maker in Al strains pronoune'd or sung. 
Minton. 


if you hear a wise seutonce or an ap! phrase com- 
mit it to your memury, Nig Hisnny Sipney. 


My Image, not imparted to the brute 

Whove followahip therefore not unmeet for thee, 

Good reason was thou freely shouldat dislike. 
Mitton, 


TC FIT EQUIP, PREPARE, QUALIFY. 


To FIT (v. Fit, becoming) signifies 
to adupt means in order to make ff, and 
conveys the general sense of all the 
other terms; they differ principally in 
the means and circumstances of fitting : 
to EQUIP is to fit out by furnishin 
the necessary materiuls: to PREPARE, 
from the Latin preeparo, compounded 
of pra and paro to get beforehand, is 
to take steps for the purpose of fitting in 
fature: to QUALI is Pos the Latin 
gualifico, or ts and facto, to make 
a thing as it should be, is to ff or fur- 
nish with any requisites. 
~ To At is employed for ordinary casses ; 


FIT. 


to equip is employed only for expedi 
tions: a house is fitted up for the resi- 
dence of a family ; a vessel is equipped 
with every thing requisite for a voyage 
to fit may be for an immediate or a 
remote purpose: to prepare is for a 
remote purpose ; to /it dues not define 
the means; to prepare requires for the 
most part, labour, time, and expense. 
A person fits himself for. taking orders 
when he is at the university: he pre- 
pares for an examination by going over 
what he has already learnt. 


With long cirraaiaie cries they urge the train, 
To fit the ships and launch into the main. Por. 


The religious man is equipped for the storm as 
vel) as the calm in this dubious nuvigation of life. 
131.A1Re 
Automedon and Alcinous prepare 
Th’ immortal coursers and the radiant car. Popr, 
To fit is said of every thing, both in 
a natural and a moral sense: to qualt/y 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit is 
employed mostly for acquirements which 
are gained by physical exertions ; qua- 
lify for those which are gained by intel- 
lectual exertion: a youth fits himself 
for a mechanical business by working 
at it; u youth qualifies himself for a 
profession by following a particular course 
of studies, 


The next morning I perceived his sisters mighty 
busy in Alting wut Moses forthe fair,  Gotpemira. 


* He that cannot live well to-day,” says Martial, 
“ will be less gua/jfied to live well to-morrow.” 
JOHNSON, 


TO FIT, SUIT, ADAPT, ACCOMMO- 
DATE, ADJUST. 


FIT signifies to make or be fit (v.Be- 
coming). SUIT signifies to make or be 
suitable (v. To agree). ADAPT, from 
aptus fit, signifies to make fit for a 
specific purpose. ACCOMMODATE 
signifies to make commodious (v. Com- 
modious). ADJUST signifies to make 
a thing just as it is desired to be. 

To fit, in the transitive sense, is to 
make of like proportions, so that one 
thing may join with another as it ought: 
as to fit one board to another; to fit 
clothes to the body: to sat is to make 
things agreeable to each other, and is 
mostly applied to moral objects: as to 
suit ones actions or language to the 
oocasion. | 
Then meditates the mark; and couching low. 

Fits the sharp arrow to the well-strung bow. Pop. 


Swit the word to the action, and the action to the 
ward, with this special observance, that you overstep 
uot the mudesty of nature, BAKs?PEARP 


FIT. 


Fit may likewise be figuratively ap- 
plied to moral objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit for another: as 
to fit a person by his education for a 

articular walk of life; to /i? the mind 

or the reception of truth. 
. The next difficnity was in jfittiag me with parts, 
as almost every character was iu keeping. 
; GoLpsMitH, 

In the intransitive sense, these words 
have precisely the same distinction: as 
the shoe fils, or fits the fvot, which is 
made to the same size; things sutt 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable effect when placed 
together ; as furniture is made to suté. 

lf Atness of parts was what constituted the loveli- 


ness of form, the actual employment of them would 
undoubtedly greatly augment it Burxn. 


Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On ber smooth shoulder, und ao suits her face. 
Dryrpen. 
In the moral sense, the /fitvess of 
things is what we term just, right, or 
decent: that which suits falls in with 
our ideas and feelings. 
Nor fils it to prolong the feast 
Thneless, iudeceut, but retire to rest. 


Hil sat/s it uow the joys of love to know, 
Too deep my auguish, and too wild my woe. Porx. 


Pops. 


To adapt is a species of fitting ; to 
accommodate is a species of sutling ; 
both applied to the moral actions of 
conscious beings. Adaptation is an act 
of the judgment ; accommodation is an 
act of the will: we adupé by an exercise 
of discretion ; we accommodate by a ma- 
nagement of the humours: an adaptu- 
tion does not interfere with our interests ; 
but an accommodation always supposes 
a sacrifice: we adupt our language to 
the understandings of our hearers; we 
accommodute ourselves to the humours 
of others. The mind of an infinitely 
wise Creator is clearly evinced in the 
world, by the universal aduplution of 
means to their ends: a spirit of accom- 
modation is not merely a characteristic 
of politeness: it is of sufficient import- 
ance to be ranked among the Christian 
duties. 


It is in his er 00 to adapt one thing to an- 
other, as to fulfil his promise of making all things 
work together for guod to those whu love ae 

LAIR. 


It is an old observation which has been made of 
politicians, who would rather ingratiate themselves 
with their sovereign, than promote his r.al service, 
that they accummudate their counsels to his inclina- 
tens. Appisom. 


Accommodate and adjust are both 
applied to the affairs of men which re- 
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quire to be kept, or put, in right order: 
but the former implies the keeping as 
well as putting in order; the latter 
simply the putting in order. Men ac- 
commodate each other, that is, make 
things commodious for each other; but 
they adjust things either for themselves 
or for others. Thus they accommodate 
each other in pecuniary matters; or 
they adjust the ceremonial of a visit. 
Accommodate likewise always supposes 
a certain sacrifice or yiclding on the 
part of the person accommodating for 
the convenience of the person accommo- 
dated. On this ground we may say 
that a difference is either accommodated 
or adjusted: for it is accommodated, in- 
asmuch as the parties yield to each other 
so as to make it commodious to both; 
it is adjusted, inasmuch as that which 
was wrong is set right. 

When things were thus far adjuste! towarda a 


peace, all other diffurences were suun accomnuntatad, 
Appison, 


TO FIX, FASTEN, STICK. 


FIX (». To fix, setile) is a generic 
term; FASTEN, ¢. e. to make fast, 
and STICK, +. e. to make to stick, are 
but modes of firing: we fix whatever 
we make to remain in a given situation; 
we fasten if we fir it firmly: we stick 
when we fiz a thing by means of stick- 
ing. A postis jired in the ground; it 
is fastened to a wall by a nail; it is 
stuck to another board by means of glue. 
Shelves are fired: a horse is fastened 
to a gate: bills are sluck. hat is 
fixed may be removed in various ways : 
what is peat tegi is removed by main 
force: what is stuck must be separated 
by contrivance. 


On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrows fiz'd io mau. 


As the bold bonud that gives the livua chase, 
With beating bosom, ain with enger pace, 

Hangs on his haunch, or fastens on hus heels, 
Guards as he turus, aud circles as he wheels. Porg, 


Some lines more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that pere’d her breaat. 


Porg, 


Swirr, 


TO FIX, SETTLE, ESTABLISH. 


FIX, in Latin jizi perfect of figo, 
and in Greek mnyw, signifies simply to 
make to keep its place, SETTLE, 
which is a frequentative of set, signifies 
to make to sit or be at rest. ESTA- 
BLISH, from the Latin studilis, signi- 
fies to make stable or keep its ground. 

Fix is the general and indefinite 
term: to settle aud estublish aro to. fiz 
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strongly. Fiz and settle are applied 
either to material or spiritual objects, 
establish only-to moral objects. A post 
may be fired in the ground in any 
manner, but it requires time for it to 
settle. A person may either fiz him- 
self, settle himself, or establish himself: 
the first case refers simply to his taking 
up his abode, or choosing a certain 
spot; the second refers to his perma- 
nency of stay; and the third to the 
business which he raises or renders per- 
manent. 


Hell heard the insufferable noise, hell saw 

Heay'n running from hesy‘n, and would have fed 
Afrightod ; but that fate had sa'd tov dcep 

Her dark foundations. Mi1ton. 
Warm'd in the brain tho brazen weapon lies, 

And shades eterna! settic u'er his oyes. OPK. 


The same distinction exists between 
these words in their farther application 
to the conduct of men. We may fiz one 
or many points, important or unimport- 
ant,—it is a mere act of the will; wo 
settle many points of importance; it is 
an act of deliboration: thus we fiz the 
day und hour of doing a thing; we 
seféle the affaira of our family: se like- 
wise to fir is properly the act of one; 
to settle may be the joint act of many 
thus a purent fizes on a business for his 
child, or he seétdes the marriage con- 
tract with another parent. 

While wavertug councils thus hie mind engaye, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pytian sage, 


‘To Join the host or tu the gen’ral haste, 
Debating long, he Aves ou the last. 


Justice submitted to what Abra pleas'd; 
Her will alone could seti/e or revoke, 
Aud law was Aged by what she latest spoke, 
Prion. 

To fiz and settle are personal acts, 
and the objects are mostly of a private 
nature: but esfablish is an indirect ac- 
tion, and the object mostly of a public 
nature: thus we jx our opinions; we 
eeltle our ninds; or we are instrumental 
in establishing laws, institutions, and 
‘he like. It is much to be lamented 
that any one should remain unsettled 
in his faith; and still more so, that the 
best form of faith is not universally 
established. 

A pamphiet that talks of slavery, France, and the 


tender, they desire nu more; it will settle the 
Paveriug and cunfirm the doubtful. Burxg. 


4 would establisA but one eral rule to : 
eerveri in all conversation, wih ia this, chat nelicks 
should not talk to please themecives, but those that 
bear them, Stusiez. 


Pops. 


TO FIX, DETERMINE, SETTLE, 
LIMIT, 


.To FIX (v. To fiz, settle) is here the 


FIX. 


apie term; to DETERMINE (e. 
0 decide); to SETTLE (v. To fiz); 
to LIMIT (v. To bound); are here 
modes of firing. They all denote the 
acts of conscious agents, but differ in 
the object and circumstances of the 
action’ we may fiz any object by any 
means, and to any point, we may fir 
material objects or spiritual objects, we 
may fix either by means of our senses, 
or our thoughts; but we can defermine 
only by means of our thoughts. To jiz, 
in distinction fromm the rest, is said in 
regard to a single pvint or a line; but 
to determine is always said of one or 
more points, ora whole: we fix where 
a thing shall begin; but we determine 
where it shall begin, and where it shall 
end, which way, and how far it shall . 
go, and the like: thus, we may fiz our 
eye upon a star, or we fiz our minds 
upon a particular branch of astronomy ; 
but we determine the distance of the 
heavenly bodies, or the specific gravity 
of bodies, and the hke, upon sbiloag: 
phical principles. 

fu a rotund, whether it be a building or a pacle: 
tion, you can ne where Ar a boundary, UREE 


God, who did determing the time aad place for the 
Jewish taberuacie and temple worship, hath vot 
prescribed the sume circumstances for the 
acrvice. 


Christian 
FALKNgR, 

So in respect to other objects, to /ix is 
@ positive and immediate act; as to 
Jix the day, hour, or minute, &e.° to de- 
termine uires consideration; as to 
determine times and seasons, or modes 
of doing things, and the like. 

Your liret care must be to acquire the power of 
Jiging your thoughts. Brain. 


More particularly to determine the proper season 
for grammar; I do not see how it cag made & 
study, but as au iutruduction to rhetoric. _Locxs. 

Determine is to settle as a means to 
the end; we commonly defermine all 
subordinate matters, in order to sett 
a matter finally: thus, the determina- 
tion of a single cause will serve to settle 
all other differences. The determina- 
zon respects the act of the individual 
who /fires certain points and brings 
them to a term; the settlement re- 
spects simply the conclusion of the 

ir, or the termination of all dispute 
and question. 

One had hetter setfleon a way of life that is not 


the very best we might have chusen, thau old 
without determining our choice. DDISUN 


Religion setiles the pretensions and otherwise in- 
tei fering interests of mortal mea. ApDIs0N. 


To determine and limit both signify 
to fix boundaries; but to determine ur 


2 


FLAME, 


aya term to a thing, respects such 
boundaries or terms 4 are formed by 
the nature of things: to /tnet is the act 
of a conscious agent; a question is de- 
termined by removing the doubt; the 
price is Limtted by law, or the command 
of the magistrate, or the agreement of 


the parties. 

No suoner have they elimbed that hill which thus 
determines their view at a » but a new pros 
pect is opened. ATTERAURY. 


How can we bind or Hait his decree 
By what our ear has heard or eye may cee? Prion. 


TO FLAG, DROOP, LANGUISH, PINE. 


To FLAG is to hang down loose like 
a flag. DROOP, v. To fall. To LAN- 
GUISH is to become or continue lan- 
guid (y, Fuint), To PINE, from the 
German pein pain, is to be or continue 
in pain. 

n the proper application, nothin 
flags but that which can be distended 
and made to flutter by the wind, as the 
leaves of plants when they are in want 
of water or in a weakly condition; 
hence figuratively the spirits are said to 
flag: nothing is said to droop but that 
the head of which flags or drops ; the 


‘snowdrop droops, and flowers will ge- 


nerally droop from excess of drought or 
heat: the spirits in the same manner 
are said to droop, which expresses moro 
than to flag; the human body also 
droops when the strength fails: dan- 
guish is a still stronger expression than 
droop, and is applicable principally to 
persons; some dangutsh in sickness, 
some in prison, and some in a state of 
distress: to pine is to be in a state of 
wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature; a child mav pine when 
absent from all its friends, and suppos- 
ing itself deserted. . 


It is variety which keeps alive desire, «hich would 
otherwise flag. Sourn, 


Shraok with dry famine, and with toils declin'd, 
The drvopiag body will desert the mud. Porg. 


How finely has the poet told us that the sick per- 
eons languished under lingering and incurable dis 
tempers. Appisum. 


From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, there to pine, 
Immoveably infix’d, 


Miron. 
FLAME, BLAZE, FLASH, FLARE, 


GLARE. 


FLAME, in Latin famma, from the 
Greek ¢Atyw to burn, signifies the lu- 
minous exhalation emitted from fire. 
BLAZE, from the German O/usen to 
blow, signifies a fame blown up, that 
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is, an extended flame: FLASH and 
FLARE, which are but variations of 


flume, denote different species of fame ; 


the former a sudden flume, the second a 
dazzling, unsteady fume. Glare, which 
is a Variation of glow, denotes a glowing, 
that is a strong flame, that omits a 
strong light: a candle burns only by 


flame, paper commonly by a dlaze, gun- 


powder by a flash, a torch by a fare, 
and a conflagration by a glare. 


His Fi detiaes & your rebellion shall confound, 
Aud hurl ye headlong flaming to the ground. Por. 


Swift as a flood of fire when storms arise 
Flouts the wide fieid, and blazes to the skies. Pors. 


Full fifty guards each ing pile attend, 
Whose arma, by fits, thick Aashes =e 
ora 


Have we not seen round Britain’s peopled shore, 

Har uscful sons exchang'd for useless ore, 

Seen all her trhumphs but destruction haste, 

Liko flaring tapers brightening us they waste. 
GoLpan (TR. 

Ev'n in the height of noon oppress’d, the aun 

Sheds, weak and bluut, his wide refracted ray, 

Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden'd urb 

He frights tho nations, Thomson, 





FLAT, LEVEL. 


FLAT, in German fiach, is connected 
with p/att, broad, and that with the 
Latin dafus, and Greek rAarvg. LEVEL, 
in all probability from Zidella and tbhra 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. Flat is said of a thing with 
regard to itself; it is opposed to tho 
round or alerted level as it re- 
spects another thing ; it is opposed to the 
uneven: a country is fiat which hes no 
elevation ; a country is devel as con- 
trasted with that which is mountainous, 
or a wall is devel with the roof of a 
house when it rises to the height of the 
roof. 

A flat cau hardly look well on paper. 

Countess or Hextronn, 

The face of Switzerland is in gencral so moun- 
tainous, that even the parts of it accountad level, 
abound with emiueuces which in other ovuuntries 
would be called racuntalios. GUTHRIg. 

In the moral application they differ 
too widely to render comparison neces- 
sary. 


FLATTERER, 8YCOPHANT, PARA- 
SITE. 


FLATTERER, »v. To adulute. SY- 
COVHANT, in Greek ovcogayrne, 
signified originally an informer on the 
matter of figs, but has now acquired the 
meaning of an obsecquivus and servile 
person. PARASITE, in Greck xapa- 
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eroc, from xapa and orrog corn or meat, 
originally referred to the priests who 
attended feasts, but it is now applied 
to a hanger-on at the tables of the 


The flatterer is one who flatters by 
words; the eycophant and parasite 18 
therefore always a flatterer, and some- 
thing more, for the eycophant adopts 
every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the parasite 
submits to every degradation and servile 
compliance by which he can obtain his 
base purpose. Those terms differ more 
in the object than in the means: the 
former having general purposes of ta- 
vour; and the latter particular and still 
lower purposes to answer. Courtiers 
may be sycophants in order to be well 
with their prince, and obtain prefer- 
ment; but they are seldom purastées, 
who are generally poor and in want of a 
meal. 


Flatterers ave tho bosom enemies of privecs. 
South. 


By a revolution jo the atnte, the fawning syco- 
at of yesterday te converted into the austere eri- 
tick of the presont hour. Kuang. 


The first of pleasures 
Were to be rich myself; but next to thin 
E hold tt beat to be a parasite, 


And feed upon the rich. CUMBERLAND, 


FLEXIBLY, PLIABLE, PLIANT, 
SUPPLE. 


FLEXIBLE, in Latin fertdtlis, from 
fecto to bend, signifies able to be bent. 
PLIABLE signifies able to be plied or 
folded: PLIANT signifies literally 

lying, bending, or folding. SUPPLE, 
n French souple, from the intensive 
sari sub and ply, signifies very 


Flexible is used in a natural or moral 
sense; pliable in the familiar sense 
only ; pliant in the higher and moral 
application only: what can be bent in 


any de asa stick is flertble; what 
can be bent as wax, or folded like cloth, 
is pliable, Supple, whether in a proper 


or a figurative sense, is an excess of 
plialility; what can be bent backward 
and forward, like osier twig, is supple. 
In the moral application, flexible is 
indefinite both in degree and applica- 
tion; it may bo greater or less in point 
of d * whereas pliant supposes a 
great of pliability ; and supple- 
ness, a great degree of pliancy or plia- 
bility; it applies likewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolut.on, or 


FLOURISH 
ineiples; but pliancy is applied 


the 
to the principles, or the conduct de- 
pendant upon those principles ; de- 
ness to the outward actions and behaviour 
only. A temper is flertble which yields 
to the entreaties of others; the person 
or character is pliazt when it is formed 
or moulded easily at the will of another ; 
a person is sugple who makes his ac- 
tions and his manners bend, according 
to the varying humours of another: the 
first belongs to one in a superior station 
who yields to the wishes of the applicant ; 
the two latter belong to equals or infe- 
riors who yield to the influence of others. 
Flertbility is frequently a weakness, 
but never a vice; it always consults the 
taste of others, sometimes to its own 
inconvenience, and often in opposition 
to its judgment: plancy is often both 
a weakness and a vice; it always yields 
for its own pleasure, though not always 
in opposition to its sense of right and 
wrong : suppleness is ulways a vice, but 
never a weakness; it seeks its gratifi- 
cation to the injury of another by 
flattering his passions. Flexibility is 
opposed to firmness; pitancy to steadi- 
ness ; suppleness to rigidity. 

Forty-four is an age at which the mind begins less 


easily to admit new confidence, aad the will to prow 
Slertble, JOHNSON, 


As for the bending and forming the mind, we 


should doubtless do our utmost to render it pliable, 
aud by ng means still and refractory. $ACON. 
The fusure is pliant and ductile. JOHNSON 


He that was not supple enough for a court, was 
far tov haughty for popularity, Lorp Onsorp, 


TO FLOURISH, THRIVE, PROSPER. 


FLOURISH, in French fleurir, flo- 
rissant, Latin floresco or floreo, from flus 
a flower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which grow 
in full vigour and healthh THRIVE 
signifies properly to drive on. PROS- 
PER, in Latin prosper, prosperus, 
compounded of pro and spero, to hope, 
signifies to be agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourtsh expresses the state of 
being that which is desirable: to thrive, 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown; the latter to 
that which is in the act of growing: 
the oldest trees are said to flourish, 
which put forth their leaves and fruits 
in full vigour; young trees thrive when 
they increase rapidly towards their full 

growth, 


id 


FLOW. 


The aptry myrtle with unwitheriug leaf 
Shines there and flunrishes. 


Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far diffused 

And lowly creeping. modest and yet fair, 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen. 
Cowrrs. 


Flourish and thrive are taken like- 
wise in the moral sense; pr is 
employed only in this sense: flourish 
is said either of individuals or commu- 
nities of men; ¢hrive and prosper only 
of individuals. To flourish is to be in 
full possession of powers, physical, in- 
tellectual, and incidental; an author 
flourishes at a certain period ; an insti- 
tution flourishes ; literature or trade 
flourishes; a nation flourishes. To 
thrive is to carry on one’s concerns to 
the advantage of one’s circumstances ; 
it is a term of familiar use for those 
who gain by positive labour: the in- 
dustrious tradesman thrives. To prosper 
is to be already in advantageous cir- 
cumstances: men prosper who accumu- 
late wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and beyond their expectations. 


There have been timesin which nu power has been 
brought so low as France. Few have ever sluurished 
ia greater glory. Bourke. 


Every thriving dang ean think himself but ill 
dealt with, if within his own cuuntry he is not 
courted, Sours. 


Betimes inure yourself to examine how yuur estate 
prospers. WEXtTWouTH., 


Cowrrr. 


TO FLOW, STREAM, GUSH. 


FLOW, in Latin fluo, anfl Greek 
Ave or grvw, to be in a ferment, is in 
all probability connected with pew, which 
signifies literally to flow. STREAM, 
in German stromen, from riemen a 
thong, signifies torun inaline. GUSH, 
like the German giessen, &c., signifies 
torun out in great quantities, to pour 
out with force. 

Flow is here the generic term; the 
two others are specific terms, expressing 
different modes: water may flow either 
in a large body or in a long but narrow 
course; the stream in a jong narrow 
course only: thus, waters flow in seas, 
rivers, rivulets, or in a smal] pond; 
they stream only out of spouts, or small 
channels: they flow gently or other- 
wise; they stream gently; but they 

ush with violence : thus, the blood flows 
fiom x wound which comes from it in 
any manner; it streams from a wound 
when it runs as it were in a channel; it 
gushes from a wound when it runs with 
impetuosity, and in as large quantities 

” as the cavity admits. 
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Down his wan cheek a briny torrent fowse.  Purs 
Fires stream in lightning from his sanguine eyes. - 
Pork. 


Sunk in his sad companions’ arms he lay, 

And in short pantings sobb'd his soul awuy 

(Like some vile worm extended on the ground), 

While his life's torrent gush'd¢ from out the wound. 
Pore 


FLUCTUATE, WAVER. 
FLUCTUATE, in Latin fluctuatus 


participle of fluctao, from fluctus a wave 
signifies to move backward and forward 
like a wave. To WAVER is a fre- 
quentative of to wave, which is formed 
from the substantive wave, and signifies 
the same. 

To fluctuate conveys the idea of strong 
agitation; to waver, that of constant 
motion backward and forward : when ap- 
plied in the moral sense, to fluctuute 
designates the action of the spirits or 
the opinions; to waver is said only of 
the will or opinions: he who is alter- 
nately merry and sad in quick succes- 
sion is said to be fluctuating ; or he who 
has many opinions in quick succession 
is said to fluctuate; but he who cannot 
form an opinion, or come to a resulution, 
is said to waver. 


The tempter, but with show of zeal and love 
To man, and indignation at his wrong, 
New parts puts on, and as to passton mov'd 


Fluctuates disturbed. Muitron, 


Let aman, without trepidation or warering, pro- 
ceed in discharging his duty, ihuasi 


FLUID, LIQUID. 


FLUID, from fluo to flow, signifies 
that which from its nature flows ; LI- 
QUID, from Zéquesco to melt. signifies 
that which is melted. These words may 
be aye as epithets to the same 
objects; but they have a distinct office 
which they derive from their original 
meaning: when we wish to represent 
thing as capable of passing along in a 
stream or current, we should denominats 
ita fluid ; when we wish to represent it 
as passing from a congealed to.a dis 
solved state, we should name it a liquid. 
water and air are both represented as 
fluids from their general property o: 
flowing through certain spaces; but ice 
when thawed becomes a liquid and 
melts; melted lead is also termed a 
liquid: the humours of the animal 
body, and the juices of trees, are fluids ; 
what we drink is a /iguid as opposed te 
what we eat, which is solid. 
As when the fig’s prest juice, infue'’d in cream, 


To curds coagulates the quid stream, 
Sudden the fleids fix, the pusts ovwhine, Pours 
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Then thrice the raven rends the igquid air, 
Its ctonking ovtes proclaim the settled fair. 
Davose. 


TO FOLLOW, SUCCEED, ENSUE. 


FOLLOW, in Saxon folgean, Danish 
volgen, is probably connected with the 
German wandeln to the English 
wander, and the Greck sew to draw. 
SUCCEED is in Latin euccedo com- 

unded of sub and cedo to walk after. 

NSUE, in French ensutvre, Latin tn- 
sequor, signifies to follow close upon 
the back or at the heels 

Follow and succeed is said of persons 
and things; ensue of things only: follow, 
in respect of persons, denotes the going 
in order, in a trace or line; succeed de- 
notes the going or being in the same 
place immediately after another: many 
persona may follow one another at the 
same time ; but only one individual pro- 
perly euccecds another. Fodlow is taken 
iterally for the motion of the physical 
body in relation to another; suereed is 
taken in the moral sense for taking the 
place of another: people follow each 
other in a procession, or one follows 
another to the grave; a king succeeds 
toa throne, or a son succeeds to the 
inheritance of his father. To follow 
may also be to go in the same couse, 
though not at the saine time, as to 
follow a person to the grave in the 
sense of dying after him: to succeed is 
always to go in the place of another 
whether living or dead, as one minister 
of state succeeds another, or a son 
succeeds his father. 

Ifa man of a good geuius for fable were to repre 
cent the natare of pleasure and pain in that way of 
writing. he would probably Join them together after 
such a mauuer that it would be impossible fur the one 


tacame tuto any place, withvut being sidlowed by 
tie other, Anpraon, 


Qae sarrow never comes, but brings an heir 
That may sueceed ns an inheritor. SHAXSPKARR. 
Persons may follow things, but things 
only succeed things: as to follow a rule, 
or follow a course of conduct. 
* Now, now,” sald he, “ ny sen, nv more delay, 
J yleld, i follow where Heav'n shows the way.” 
Dayprn, 
To, follow, in relation to things, is said 
either aoe the order in which they 
go, Or of such as go by a connexion be- 
twoen them ; to succeed implies simply 
to take the place after another ; to ensue 
is to “Apastritas) @ necessary connexion : 
asin a natural tempest one wave of the 
sea fodiowe another in rapid succession, 
so in the moral tempest of political re- 


FOLLOW. 


volutions one mad convulsion is quickly 
succeeded by another: nothing can ensue 
from popular commotions but bloodshed 
and misery. Follow is used in general 
propositions ; ensue is used in specific 
cases: sin and misery follow each other 
as cause and effect; quarrels too often 
ensue from the conversations of violent 
men who differ either in religion or 
politics. 


Be kind, and me no more, 
For care by right should go before. 


Ulyssee hastens with a trembling heart, 
Before him steps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pang succeeds, 


Gay. 


Tydides mounts, and to the navy speeds. Porr. 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you lose ; 

A day more black, a fate more vile ensues ; 
Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall, 

The hour, the spot, to conquer, or to fall, Pops. 


TO FOLLOW, PURSUE. 


Tne idea of going after any object in 
order to reach or obtain it is common to’ 
these terms, but under different circum- 
stances: to FOLLOW (7. To follow) a 
person is pont with a friendly inten- 
tion; to PURSUE (v. To continue) 
with a hostile intention: a person fol- 
lows his fellow traveller whom he 
wishes to overtake ; the officers of jus- 
tice pursue the criminal whom they 
wish to apprehend: so likewise the 
huntsmen and hunters fol/ow the dogs 
in the chase; the dogs pursue the hare. 


Still close they follow, close the rear engage, 


AEnens storms, and Hector foams with rage. Pops. 
The same Rutilians, who with arms pursue 
The Trojan race, are equal foes tu you.  Daypan. 


In application to things, follow ‘is 
taken more in the passive, and pursue 
more in the active sense: aman fullows 
the plan of another, and pursues his own 
plan; he follows his inclinations, and 
pursues an object. 

The felicity is when auy one is so happy as to find 


out and follow what is the pruper bent of his genius. 
STRELK. 


Look rouad the habitable world, how few 
Kaow their own yood, or knowing it pursue. 
Dayrprn. 


TO FOLLOW, IMITATE 


FOLLOW, v. To follow, succeet. 
IMITATE, in Latin tmitatus participle 
of emeéo, from the Greek piew to mimick, 
and opoug alike, signifies to do or make 
alike. 

Both these terms denote the regu- 
lating our actions by something that 


FOLLOWER. 


offers itself to us, or is set before us; 
but we follow that which is either in- 
ternal or external ; we tmttate that only 
which is external: we either fol/ow the 
dictates of our own minds or the sug 

tions of others; but we trmztate the con- 
duct of others: in regard to external ob- 
jects we follow either a rule or an ex- 
ample ; but we ssestafe an example only : 
we follow the footsteps of our forefathers ; 
we tmitate their virtues and their per- 
fections: it is advisable for young per- 
sons as closely as possible to /o//ow the 
good example of those who are older 
and wiser than themselves; it is the 
bounden duty of every Christian to 
imitate the example of our blessed 
Saviour to the utmost of his power. 


And I with the same greediness did seek, 
As water when | thirat, to swallow Greek; 
Which I did only learn that [ might know 
Those great examples which [ fUew now. 
: Dexwan. 


The world's a school 
Of wrong, and what proficients swarm around 
We must, or imifate, or disapprove, 
Must list as their accomplices or foes. 
To follow and tmitute may both be 
applied to that which is good or bad: 
the former to any action, but the latter 
only to the behaviour or the mode of 
doing anything: we may follow a 
person in his career of virtue or vice; 
we tmitate his gestures, tone of voice, 
and the like. 
With Addison, the wits, his adherents and fu: 
lowers, were certain to coucur. Jounyon. 


The imitators of Milton seem to place all the 
excellency of that sort of writing in the use of un- 
uth or antique words. JoHNSON. 


Younoa, 


FOLLOWER, ADHERENT, PARTISAN, 


A FOLLOWER is one who follows 
n person generally; an ADHERENT 
is one who adheres to his cause; a 
PARTISAN is the follower of a party : 
the follower follows either the person, 
the interests, or the principles of any 
one ; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
the friends of a statesman, or the friends 
of any man's opinions, may be styled 
his followers ; but the adherent is that 
kind of follawer who espouses the in- 
terests of another, as the adherents of 
Charles I.: a follower follows near or 
ata distance ; but the adherent is always 
near at hand ; the partisan hangs on or 
keeps at a certain distance: the fol- 
lower follows from various motives ; the 
adherent adheres from a-personal mo- 
tive; the ttsan, from a partial mo- 
tive’ Charles I. had as many adherents 
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as he had foNowers; the rebels had as 
many partisans as they had adherents. 


The mournful 


Owera, with assistant care, 
The groaning 


to his chariut bear. Pws 


The religion in which Pope lived and died was that 
of the church of Rome, to which in his correspond 
enee with Racine he professes himself a sinoere ad- 

ent. Jonnsun. 


They (the Jacobina) then pore in argument as 
if all those who disapprove of their new abuses must 


of course be partisans of the old. Bunxs. 


FOLLY, FOOLERY. 


FOLLY is the abstract of foolish, 
and characterizes the thing; FOOL- 
ERY the abstract of fool, and charac- 
terizes the person: we may commit an 
act of folly without being chargeable 
with weaknesa or folly; but none aro 
guilty of fooleries who are not them- 
selves fools, either habitually or tempo- 
rarily: young people are perpetually 
committing follies if not under proper 
control; fashionable people lay aside 
one foolery only to take up another. 


This peculiar il] property has folly, that it en- 
lurges men’s desires while it lessens their capacities. 
Seurn, 


If you are so much transported with the sight of 
beautifal persons, to what ecstacy would it raise you 
to bebold the original beauty, not filled up with flesh 
and blued, or varnished with a fading mixture of 
colours, and tne rest of mortal trifles and eoariess: 

ALaH 


FOOD, DIKT, REGIMEN. 


FOOD signifies the thing which one 
feeds upon, in Saxon fode, low German 
ode or foder, Greek Borev. DIET, 
from d:airaw to live medicinally, signi- 
fies any particular mode of living. 
REGIMEN, in Latin regimen from 
rego, signifies a system or practice by 
rule. 

All these terms refer to our living, or 
that by which we live: sood is here the 
general term; the others are specific. 
Food specifies no circumstance; what- 
ever is taken to maintain life is food: 
dict is properly prescribed or regular 
food: it is the hard lot of some amon 
the poor to obtain with difficult food 
and clothing for themselves and their 
families; an attention to the diet of 
children is an important branch of their 
early education. Food isan unqualified 
term, applicable to either man or beast ; 
det is applied to man only, not merely to 
individuals in the limited sense, but to 
the species in the sense of their daily 
and regular food, 
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Smith, in his Hestory ef Kerry, relatesthat 2 poor 
man ta that country got a comfuriable subsistence 
ft his family during & summer of famiae out of an 
eagle's nest, by rubbiug the eaglets of thelr food. 

GoLpemitTm. 


The dict of men in a state of nature must have 
been confined almost whully w the vegetable hind. 
Buaxg. 
Food has also a figurative application 
which dee¢ has not. 


The polann of ther states (that Is, menkrnptey is 
the feed of the new republic. Ua. 


Diet and regimen are both particular 
modes of living ; but the former respects 
the quality of food ; the latter the quan- 
tity as well as quality: déet is confined 
to modes of taking nourishment; regt- 
men often respects the abstinence from 
Sood, bodily exercise, and whatever may 
conduce to health : diet is generally the 
consequence of an immediate prescrip- 
tion from a physician, and during the 

wriod of sickness; regimen commonly 
orms a reyulur part of a man’s system 

of living: dée¢ is in certain cases of such 
importance fur the restoration of a 

tient that a single deviation may 
Vefeat the best medicine; it is the mis- 
furtune of some people to be troubled 
with diseases, from which they cannot 
yet any exemption but by observing a 
strict regimen. 

Prolongation of life le rather to be expected from 


stated diets than fom any conimuon regimen, 
acon, 


L ahall always be able to entertuin a friend of a 
philosophical regimen. NUSNSTONE. 


FOOL, IDIOT, BUFFOON, 


FOOL is doubtless connected with 
our word foul, in German faud, which 
is cither nasty or lazy, and the Greek 
¢gavrog, which sigmfles worthless or 
good for nothing. IDIOT comes from 
the Greek «wry, signifying either a 
private person or one that is rude and 
unskilled in the ways of the world. 
BUFFOON, in French ce is in 
all  apte-tead connected with our word 
beef, buffalo. and bull, signifying a 
senseless fellow. 

The fool is cither naturally or arti- 
ficially a fool; the tdtot is a natural 
fool; the buffoon is an artificial fool : 
whoever vivlates common sense in his 
actions is a fool; whoever is unable to 
act ing to common sense is an 
idtoé; whoever intentionally violates 
common sense is a buffoon. 


Thought's the slave of life, and life's time's fil. 
Swakoreans. 


FORBID. 


dots are still in reqnest in most of the courts ot 
Germany, where there is not a prince of any great 
magnificence who has pot two or three dressed, <is- 
tinguished, undisputed fvols in his bacco ee bees 


Homer has described a Vulcan that is a buffove 
among his gods, and a Thersites among no 
DDISON. 


FOOLHARDY, ADVENTUROUS, RASH. 


FOOLH ARDY signifies having the 
hardihood of a fool. ADVENTUR- 
OUS signifies ready to venture. 
RASH is in German rasch, which sig- 
nifles swift, and is connected with the 
Arabic raaschen to go swiftly. 

Foolhardy expresses more than the 
adventurous; and adventurous than 
rash. The foolhardy man ventures in 
dcfiarce of consequences: the adven- 
turvus man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold; the rash man 
ventures for want of thought: courage 
and boldness become fvolhardthood 
when they lead a person to run a fruit- 
less risk; an adventurous spirit some 
times leads a man into unnecessary 
difficulties; but it is a necessary ac- 
companiment of greatness. There is 
not so much design, but there is more 
violence and impetuosity in rushness 
than in foolhurdthood: the former is 
the consequence of an ardent temper 
which will admit of correction by the in- 
fluence of the judgment; but the latter 
comprehends the perversion of both the 
will and the judgment. An infidel is 
Joolhardy, who risks his future salva- 
tion for the mere gratification of his 
pride; Alexander was an adventurous 
prince, who delighted in enterprises in 
proportion as they presented difficul- 
ties; he was likewise a rush prince, as 
was evinced by his Jumping into the 
river Cydous while he was hot, and by 
his leaping over the wall of Oxydrace 
und exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

Ifany yet he so foulhardy, 


T expose themselves to vain jeopardy, 
If they come wounded off and lame, 


No honour's got by such a maim. Burtier, 
"Twas an old way of recreating, 

Which learned butchers called. bearbaiting 

A bold adveafrous exercise. Burris, 


Why wilt thou, then, renew the vain pursnit, 


And rashty catch at the forbidden fruit? Pricz. 


TO FORBID, PROHIBIT, INTERDICT. 


Tux for in FORBID, like the Ger- 
man ver, is negative, signing to bid 
not to do. The oro in PROHIBIT 


FORCE. 


and inter in INTERDICT, have both 
a similarly negative sense: the former 
verb, from Aadben to have, signifies to 
have or hold that a thing shall not be 
done, to restrain from doing ; the latter, 
from dico to say, signifies to say that a 
thing shall not be done. 

Forbid is the ordinury term ; prohibit 
is the judicial term ; tzterdict the moral 
term. To forbid is a direct and per- 
sonal act; to prohibit is an indirect 
action that operates by means of ex- 
tended influence: both imply the ex- 
ercise of power or authority by any per- 
son; but the former is more applicable 
to the pewer of private persons, and the 
latter to the authority of government. 
A parent forbids his child marrying 
when he thinks proper; the government 
prohidtts the use of spirituous liquors. 
Interdict is a species of forbidding ap- 
plied to more serious concerns, as to 
interdict the use of any one strong 
drink. To forbid or tnterdict are op- 
posed to command ; to prohtbit, to allow. 
As nothing is forbidden to Christians 
which is good and just in itself, so 
nothing is commanded that is hurtful 
und unjust. As no one is prohibtted in 
our own country from writing that which 
can tend to the improvement of man- 
kind; so on the other hand he is not 
allowed to indulge his private malignity 
by the publication of injurious person- 
alities. 

The father of Constantia was so incensed at the 


father of Theodosius that he forbade the son his 
hayaise. Appison. 


I think that all persons (that is, quacks) should be 
, prohilited from curing their incurable patients, by 
act of parliament. Ha wkzawortH. 


It is not to be desired that morality should be 
cousidered as taterdicted to all future writers. 
Jom@Nnson, 
Forbid and tnterdict, as personal acts, 
are properly applicable to persons only, 
but by an improper application are ex- 
tended to things; prohtlit, however, 
in the general sense of restraining, is 
applied with equal propriety to things 
as to persons shame /forbtds us eae a 
thing; law, authority, and the like, 
prohibit. 


Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 
And stretch our hopes beyond our years. Curgcn. 


Other ambition nature iaterdicts. Youne. 
Fear prehibils endeavours by infusing despair of 
success Jounson, 


FORCE, VIOLENCE. 


Born these terms imply an exertion 
of strength; but the former in a much 


‘to counteract an opposing will. 
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less degree than the latter. FORCE 
(v. To compel) is ordinarily employed 
to saan the want of a proper will; 
VIOLENCE, in Latin vinlentia, from 
vrs, and the Greek ra strength, is = 
e 
arm of justice must exercise force in 
order to bring offenders to a proper 
account; one nation exercises violence 
against another in the act of carrying 
on war. Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity ; violence is always 
resorted to for the attainment of that 
which is unattainable by law. All who 
are invested with authority have occa- 
sion to use force at certain times to 
subdue the unruly will of those who 
should submit: violence and rapine are 
inseparable companions ; a rubber could 
not subsist by the latter without exer- 
cising the former. 
Our host expell'd, what farther force can sta 
The victor troupa from universal away? = Darron, 


He aces his distress to be the immediate effect of 
human violence uv oppression; and is obliged at 
the same time to consider it us a divine judgment. 

Huan. 
In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation to things, these terms convey the 
same general idea of exerting strength. 
That is said to have force that acts with 
Jorce; and that to have violence that 
acts with violence. A word, an expres- 
sion, ora remark, has force or is forcible; 
a disorder, a passion, a sentiment, has 
violence or is violent. Force is always 
something desirable ; violence is always 
something hurtful. We ought to listen 
to arguments which have furce in them ; 
we endeavour to correct the vrolence of 
all angry passions. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resent- 
ment than to restrain it from excess when it has 

ained admission ; for if reason, while her strength 

s yet entire, is unable to preserve herg dominion, 


what can she do when her enemy has in the least 
prevailed aud weakened her force. Hou.a np. 


The mind, if an cautious, muy stand firm on 
the rock of tranquillity, but ifshe rashly forsake the 
summit she cau scarcely recuver herself, but is hur- 
ried away downwards by her own passion with in- 
creasing violeace. Ho.Lanp. 


FOREFATHERS, PROGENITORS, 
ANCESTORS. 


FOREFATHERS signifies our fa- 
thers before us, and includes our im- 
mediate parents. PROGENITORS, 
from pro and gigno, signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our im- 
mediate parents. ANCESTORS, con- 
tracted from antecessors or those going 
before, is said of those from whom we 
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are remotely descended. Forquthera 
is a partial and familiar term for the 
preceding branches of any family. 
We slightly over three or four of our imme- 
diate forefuthers whem we knew by tradition. 
Avupieon, 
Progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to families of dis- 
. tinction: we speak of the forefathers of 
a pousent but the progenitors of a 
nobleman. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude furefuthers of the hamirt sleep. Gray. 
Suppose a gentleman, full of hie illustrious fa- 
mily, should ere the whale line of his progenitors 
jeien its teview Lefore him; with how many varying 
posshons would he behold shepherda, soldiers, princes, 
and beggars, walk iu the procession of five thuneand 
yearn | Avvison, 
Forefathers and progenttors, but par- 
ticularly the latter, are said mostly of in- 
dividuals, and respect the regular line 
of succession in a family; ancestors is 
employed collectively as well as indi- 
vidually, and regards simply the order 
of succession: we may speak of the an- 
cestors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person. 


Tt ie highly laudable to pay reapect to men who 
are descended from worthy aacesters. Avpison, 


The term ancestor may also be ap- 
plied figuratively. 


0 majestic night! 


Nature's great arrestor ! Youre. 


FORKRUNNER, PRECURSOR, 
SENGER, HARBINGER. 


FORERUNNER and PRECUR- 
SOR signify literally the same thing, 
namely, one running before; but the 
term forerunner is properly applied 
only to one who runs before to any spot 
to communicate intelligence ; and it is 
figuratively applied to things which in 
their nature, or from a natural con- 
nexion, precede others; precursor is 
only employed in this figurative sense : 
thus imprudent speculations are said to 
be the forerunners of a man’s ruin; the 
ferment which took place in men’s 
minds was the precursor of the revo- 
lution. 


Toes of eight is the misery of life, and usually the 
firermener of death. Sours, 


MES- 


peopl to the Loliarda, dee carta oaths t Bess 
the precureers uf protestantism. Som waon, 

MESSENGER signifies bere one 
bearing messager : and HARBINGER, 
from the Teutonic herdinger, signifies a 


FORESIGHT. 


provider of a Aerberge or inn for 
princes. Both terms are employed for 
rsons: but the messenger states what 
been or is; the binger an- 
oaegh what is ee er ou aaah 
was the messenger of giad tidings to & 
mankind; the prophets were the Aar- 
bingers of the Messiah. A messenger 
may be employed on different officer; a — 
harbinger is a messenger who acts in a 
specific office, The anyels are repre- 
sented as messengers on different occa- 
sions. John the Baptist was the Aar- 
binger of our Saviour, who prepared 
the way of the Lord. They are both 
applied figuratively to other objects. 


his words are bonds, his vaths are oracles, 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart. 
SHaAKsre.Re, 


Sin, and her shadow death; and misery, 
rbinger. 


Death's Aa MILTom 


FORESIGHT, FORETHOUGHT, FORK- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 


FORESIGHT, from seeing before, 
and FORETHOUGHT, from thinking 
beforehand, denote the simple act of 
the mind in seeing a thing betore it 
happens: FORECAST, from casting 
the thoughts onward, signifies coming 
at the knowledve of a thing beforehand 
”, means of calculation: REMEDI- 

ATION, from medttate, signifies ob- 
taining the same knowledge by force of 
meditating or reflecting deeply. Fure- 
sight and forethought are general and 
indefinite terms ; we employ them either 
on ordinary or extraordinary occasions ; 
but forethought is of the two the most 
familiar term ; forecast and premeditla- 
tiun mostly in the latter case: all busi- 
Ness requires forestght; state concerns 
require forecast. foresight and forecast 
respect what is to happen; they are the 
operations of the mind in calculating 
futurity : premeditation respects what is 
to be said or done ; it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs for action: 
by forestghi and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contin- 
gencies ; by premeditation we guard 
against errors of conduct. A man be- 
trays his want of foresight who docs 
not provide against losses in trade; he 
shows his want of forecast who does not 
provide against old age; he shows his 
want of premeditation who acts or 
7 sae on the impulse of the moment; 
the man, therefore, who does a wicked 
pl dames premeditation lessens bia 
quilt. 


FORETEL. 


The wary crane forcsces it Aret, and sails 
Above the storm, andl leaves the lowly vales. 


Darnsex. 
Tot him hie work with timely care, 
Which is huddled, when the skies are fair. 
Darpsn. 


The tongue ey fail and faulter in her sudden ox- 
temporal expressions, bat the pen having a greater 
ativautege of premeditation is not so subject to 
error, How. 


FOREST, CHACE, PARK, 


Arg all habitations for animals of 
venery; but the forest is of the first 
magnitude and importance, it being a 
franchise and the property of the king ; 
the CHACE and PARK may 
either public or private property. The 
forest is so formed of wood, and covers 
such an extent of ground, that it may 
be the haunt of wild beasts; of this de- 
scription are the forests in Germany : 
the chace is an indefinite and open 
aioe that is allotted expressly forthe 
chace of particular animals, such as 
deer; the purk is an inclosed space that 
serves for the preservation of domestic 
animals. 


TO FORETEL, PREDICT, PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 


To FORETEL, compounded of fore 
and teli; PREDICT from pre and 
dico; PROPHESY, in French prophe- 
tiser, Latin prophetisu, Greek rpopnrevw, 
all signify to tell, expound, or declare 
what is to happen, and convey the idea 
of a verbal communication of futurity 
tdothers: PROGNOSTICATE, from 
the Greek wpoy:wwoew to know before- 
hand, to bode or imagine to one’s self 
veforehand, denotes the action of feel- 
ing or knowing, rather than speaking of 
things to come. 

Foreiel is the most general in its 
sense, and familiar in its application ; 
we may forete/ common events, although 
we cannot predict or prophesy any- 
thing important: to foretel is an ordinary 
gift; one foretels by a simple calcula- 
tion or guess: to predict and prophesy 
are extraordinary gifts; one predicts 
by a supernatural power real or sup- 
pused ; one prophesies by means of in- 
spiration. Men of discernment and 
experience easily foretel the events of 
undertakings which fall under their 
notice, The priests among the hea- 
thens, like the astrologers and con- 
jurors of more modern times, pretended 
to predict events that affected nations 
and empires. The gift of prophecy was 
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one among the number of the super 
natural gifts communicated to the pri 
mitive Christians by the Holy Ghost. 
Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, 


change of weather in the skies. 
Darpsn, 


The raph ene of suffering the French to eata- 
blish themaelves in Scotland, are predicted with 


great accuracy aud discernment. Roaxkreow, 


Ana : } 
* Beliold ou Laue shores » foreign prince!” 
Daynan 
Predtction, as a noun, is employed for 
both the verbs foretel and predict ; it 
is, therefore, a term of less value than 
pope. We speak of a prediction 
sing verified, and a prophecy ful- 
filled: the predictions of almanac- 
makers respecting the weather are as 
seldom verified as the prophectes of 
visionaries and enthusiasts are fulfilled 
respecting the death of princes or the 
affairs of governments, 


The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and 
dry summers, are good to be known. Bacon, 


He hearkens af\er prophecies and dreams. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
To prognostecate is an act of the un- 
derstanding; it is guided by outward 
symptoms as a rule; it is only stimu- 
lated and not guided by outward ob- 
jects: a physician prognosttcutes the 
crisis of a disorder by the symptoms 
discoverable in the patient. 
Who that should view tho small beginnings of 
some persons could imagine or prugagstica’e those 


vast increnses of fortune that have afterwards ful- 
lowed them, Sourn, 


FORGETFULNESS, OBLIVION. 


FORGETFULNESS characterizes 
the person, or that which is personal ; 
OBLIVION the state of the thing: the 
former refers to hiin who forgets; the 
latter to that which is forgolien: we 
blame a person for his forgetfulness; 
but we sometimes bury things in 
obluvion. ie 

1 have read in ancient authors Invitations to lay 
aide care and anxiety, and give a loose to thas 


pleasing forgetfulness wherein men put off their 
characters of business. Sraxwur. 


O'er all the rest, an undistinguished crew, 
Her wing of deepest shade obivio ion drew, 
FaLoomes, 


TO FORGIVE, PARDON, ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. - 

FORGIVE, compounded of. the i 

vative for and give ; and PA] ia 

French pardonner, compoundad likewise 
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of the privative par or per and donner 
to giver both slonify not to give the 
punishment that is due, to relax from 
the rigour of justice in demanding re- 
tribution. Forgtve is the familiar term ; 
rdon is adapted to the serious style. 
ndividuals forgive each other personal 
offences; they pardon offences ayainst 
_ Jaw and morals: the former is an act of 
Christian charity; the latter an act of 
clemency: the former is an act that is 
confined to no condition; the latter is 
peculiarly the act of a superior. He 
who has the right of being offended has 
an opportunity of forgiving the of- 
fender; he who has the authority of 

punishing the offence may pardon. 

No more Achilles draws 
fis conqa’ring sword in any woman's cause, 


‘The gode command mo to furgive the past, 
But tet this Aret lavasion é the last. 


A being who has nothing to parion in himself 
may reward every man according to his works; but 
he whose very bret actions must be seen with a grain 
of allowance, canout be tou mild, moderate, and for- 
giving. Anppison. 

Pardun, when compared with RE- 
MISSION, is the consequence of 
offence; it respects principally the 
person offending ; it depends upon him 
who is offended; it produces reconci- 
lation when it is sincerely granted and 
sincerely demanded. Remission is the 
consequence of the crime; it has more 

articular regard to the punishment; 
It ix granted either by the prince or 
Mayistrates ; it arrosts the execution of 
justice. Remission, like pardon, is 
peculiarly applicable to the sinner with 
regard to his Maker. ABSOLUTION 
is taken in no other sense: it is the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, 
and properly concerns the state of the 
culprit; it properly loosens him from 
the tic with which he is bound; it is 
pronounced either by the civil judge or 
the ecclesiastical minister; and it re- 
establishes the accused or the penitent 
in the rights of innocence. 
Round in his ura the blended halls he rolls, 


Absulves the just, and dooms the guilty souls 
DayrpDen. 


Porr. 


The aot Napswan race will soon repent 


Their anger, and remit the punishment. Darpxn 


FORM, FIGURE, CONFORMATION, 


FORM, in French forme, Latin 
Jorma, most probably from gopyyza and 
gopew to bear, signiftes properly the 
image borne or stamped. FIGURE 
(v. Figure) signifies the image feigned 
er conceived. CONFORMATION, in 


FORM. 


French conformation, in Latin confor- 
matio, from conform, signifies the 
image disposed or put together. 

orm isthe generic term ; figure and 
conformation are special terms. The 
form is the work either of nature or art ; 
it results from the arrangement of the 
parts: the Agure is the work of design : 
it includes the general contour or out-, 
line: the conformation includes such a 
disposition of the parts of the body as is 
adapted for performing certain functions. 
Form is the property of every substance ; 
and the artificial jsorm approaches 
Nearest to perfection, as it is most na- 
tural: the figure is the fruit of the ima- 
gination ; it is the representation of the 
actual form that belongs to things; it is 
mure or less just as it approaches to the 
Jorm of the thing itself: conformation 
is said only with regard to animal 
bodies; nature renders it more or less 
suitable according to the accidental con- 
currence of physical causes. The erect 
Jorm of man is one of the distinguishing 
marks of his superiority over every 
other terrestrial being: the human 
figure when well painted is an object of 
admiration: the turn of the mind is 
doubtless influenced by the conforma- 
tson of the organs. A person's form is 
sail to be handsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon; his figure to be correct 
or incorrect; a conformation to be good 
or bad. Heuthens have worshipped the 
Deity under various jforms: mathe- 
matical figures are the only true figures 
with which we are vans heme the 
craniologist affects to judge of charac- 
ters by the conformation of the skull. 
Matter, as wise logicians a 

Cannot without a form subsist ; 


And form, say I as well as they, 
Nuat fail if matter brings no grist. Swirr. 


Wheo Coesar was one of the masters of the Roman 
mint, he Sree the figere of an elephant upon the 
reverse of the public money; the word Cassar signi- 
fying an elepHant in the Punic language. Appisum. 


As the conformation of their organs is pearly the 
same iu all men, su the manner of perceiving exte 
objects is in all men the same. Kurxs. 

Form and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is 
not. We speak of adopting a form of 
faith, a form of words, a form of godli- 
ness; cutting a showy, a dismal, or 
ridiculous figure. 

O ceremony! show me but thy worth, 


Art thou aught else but place, degree, aud form, 
Creating fear and awe in other mea? S#axsrzanc. 


Those who make the greatest Agure in must ates 
and sciences are universally aliowed to be of the 
British nation, Appuscx 


FORM. . 


TU FORM, FASHION, MOULD, SHAPE. 


To FORM is to put into a form, 
which is here as before (ve. Form) the 
generic term: to FASHION is to put 
into a particular or distinct form to 
MOULD is to put into a set form to 
SHAPE is to form simply as it re- 
spects the exterior. As every thing re- 
spects a form when it receives existence, 
so to form conveys the idea of producing. 
When we wish to represent a thing as 
formed in any distinct or remarkable 
way. we may speak of it as fashioned. 
God formed man out of the dust of the 
vround; he fashioned him after his 
vwn image. When we wish to represent 
a thing as formed according to a precise 
rule, we should say it was moulded ; 
thus the habits of a man are mou/ded at 
the will of a superior. When we wish 
to represent a thing as receiving the 
accidental qualities which distinguish it 
from others, we talk of shaping it: the 
potter shapes the clay; the milliner 
shapes wu bonnet; a man shapes his 
actions to the humours of another. 

Horace was intimate with a prince of the greatest 


goodness and humanity imaginable; and his court 
wis furmed after bis example. STEELE. 


By the best information that I could get of this 
matter, I am apt to thiok that this prodigious pile 
was fashioned into the shape it nuw bears by several 
tools and instruments, of which they have a won- 
derfal variety in this country. Appison. 


How dare you, mother, endless date demand, 
For veasels moulded by a mortal hand? Duypen. 


Those which nature hath shaped with a great head, 
narrow breast, and shoulders sticking out, seem 
*much inclined tu a consumption. Harvey. 


TO FORM, COMPOSE, CONSTITUTE. 


FORM (v. Form) is a generic and 
indefinite term, signifying to give a 
form. To COMPOSE (v. To compose) 
and CONSTITUTE (pv. 70 constetute) 
are modes of forming. These words 
may be employed either to designate 
modes of action, or to characterize 
things. Things may be formed either 
by persons or things ; they are composed 
and constituted only by conscious 
agents: thus persons form things, or 
things form one another : thus we form 
a circle, or the reflection of the light 
after rain forms a rainbow. Persons 
compose and constitute: thus a musi- 
cian composes a piece of music, or men 
constitute laws. 

To furm, im regard to persons, is simply 
to put into a form; to compose is to put 
t-gether into a form; and to constitute 
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is to make to stand together in a form 
to form, therefore, does not qualify the 
action: one forms a thing without de- 
fining how, whether at once or by de- 
grees, whether with one or several ma- 
terials; to co and consittute are 
both modes of furming by the help of 
several materials, with device and con- 
trivance ; compose is said of that which 
only requires to be put together; con- 
sttlute of that to which a certain degree 
of stability muat be given. God formed 
man, man forms a cup ora vessel; he 
composes a book ; he constttutes offices, 
bodies politic, and the like. 
The liquid ore he drain'd 


Into fit moulds prepar'd, fiom which he form'd 
First his own toola MiLTon, 


Words so pleasing to God as those which the 8on 
of Gaunt himself hath compused, were not possible for 
meu to frame, Hox rr. 


Thia makes the conséi/ution of a state and the due 
distribution of its powers, a matter of the most deli- 
cate and complicated skill. Bune. 


When employed tocharacterize sane 
0 


Jorm signifies simply to have a form, 


it either simple or complex; compose 
and constitute are said only of those 
things which have complex forms ; 
the former as respecting the material, 
the latter the essential parts of an ob- 
ject: thus we may say that an object 
Jorms a circle, or a semicircle, or the 
segment of a circle: a society is com- 
posed of individuals ; but law and order 
constitute the essence of society: 80 
letters and sylables compose a word; 
but sense is essential to constilule u 
word, 


All animals of the same kind which furm a so- 
ciety are more knowing than others, ADDIGUN 


Nor did Israel ‘scape 
Th’ infection, when their burruw'd gold cnmpord 
The calf in Oriel. ILTON, 


To receive aud to communicate assistance cuonsti- 
tutes the happiness of human life, JOuNSON. 


FORM, CEREMONY, 
ANCE. 


FORM, v. Furm, figure. CERE- 
MONY, in Latin ceremonia, is sup- 
eee to signify the rites of Ceres. 

ITE, in Latin rttus, is probably 
changed from ratus, signifying a cus- 
tom that is esteemed. OBSERVANCE 
signifies the thing observed. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to particular modes of action 
in civil society. form is here, as in 
the preceding sections, the most general 
iu its sense and application ; ceremony, 

26 


RITE, OBSERV- 
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rite, and observance, are particular kinds 
of form, suited to particular occasions 
Form, in its distinct application, respects 
all determinate modes of acting and 
speaking, that are adopted by society at 
large, in every transaction of life ; cere- 
mony respects those forms of outward 
behaviour which are made the expres- 
siuns of respect and deference ; rite and 
observance ate applied to national cere- 
monies in matters of religion. A cer- 
tain form is requisite for the sake of 
order, method, and decorum, in every 
sucial matter, whether in affairs of 
state, in a court of law, in a place of 
worship, or in the private intercourse of 
friends. Sv long as distinctions ure ad- 
mitted in society, and men are agreed to 
express their sentiments of regard and 
respect to each other, it will be neces- 
sary to preserve the ceremonies of po- 
liteness which have been established. 
Adininistering oaths by the magistrate 
isa necessary form in law; kissing the 
king's hand is a ceremony practised at 
vourt. 

A tong table, and a square table, or seat about the 
walls seem things af form, but are things of aul 
Stance; fur ata ah table a few at the upper end 


in effect sway all the busivess; bat in the other 


form there is more of the counsellors’ opinions that 


ait lower. Baoun. 


Not to uw ceremonies nt all, is to teach others not 
to use them again, and ae diminish respect to himeelf 
; Bacon. 


As far as form, ceremonies, rites, and 
observunces, respect religion, the first 
is used in the most universal and un- 
qualified sense in respect to religion 
generally or any particular form: the 
second may be said either of an indi- 
vidual ora community: the third only of 
a cotumupity; and the last, more pro- 
perly, of an mdividual either in public or 
private. There can be no religion with- 
oul some form, but there may be differ- 
eut jorms which are equally good. 
Every country has adopted certain rides 
founded upon its peculiar religious 
faith, and presoribed certain olseruv- 
ances by which individuals can make a 
public profession of their faith: baptism 
is one rife of initiation into the Chris- 
tian church; Kneeling at prayer is a 
ceremony, prayer itself is an observance. 

You may discover tribes of men without policy, or 
laws, or cities, or any uf the arts of life; but uo 


where will you fad them without sunw form of re- 
liyiun. Buatr. 


Hie who affirmeth « ito be necessary among 
all men throughout world doth uot thereby 
import that the seu must neevesarily speak oue 
language; evev sv the necessity of polity and regi- 


FORMAL. 


men in all churches without holding any ove certiis 
form to be necemary in them alk Houser 


Bnng her up to tne hign attar that she may 
The sucred ceremunics partake. SPENSER, 


Live thou to mourn thy Jove’s unhappy fate, 
To bear my mangled body from the foe, 
Or buy it back, aud fun'ral rites bestuw. 


Incorporated minds will always feel some inclina- 


tion towards exterior acts and ritual ebserraaces. 
JUHNSON, 


Drypen. 


FORMAL, CEREMONIOUS, CEREMO- 


NIAL. 


FORMAL and CEREMONIOUS, 
from form and ceremony (v. Form, cere- 
mony), are either taken in an indifler- 
ent sense with respect to what contains 
Jjorm and ceremony, or in a bad sense, 
expressing the excess of form and cere- 
mony. A person expects to havea formal 
dismissal before he considers himself ag 
dismissed ; people of fashion pay each 
other ceremontous visits, by way of 
keeping up a distant intercourse. 

I have vot thought fit to return them any formal 
allewer. ADUIsuN 


Throw awny respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonous duty, 
For you have but mistouvk me all this while. > 
SHAKSPEARE. 


CEREMONIAL is employed in the 
sense of appertaining to prescribed cere- 
mones; and formal implies appertain- 
ing to prescribed forms in public mat- 
ters, as f/ormad communications from 
one government to another: it is the 
business of the church to regulate the 
ceremontud part of religion, 

As there are formal and written leagues, respective 
to certain enemies, so there is a natural anid tuci 


coufederation amoogst all men against the cemmou 
enemies of hitman sociely, Bacon, 


Christ's Gospel is pot a ceremuniad iaw (as much 
of Mosca’ law was), Gutitisa relizion to serve God, 
hot in the bondage of the figure or shadow, but ia 
the freedom of the Spirit, being content only with 
those which do serve to a decent order and yudly 
discipline. ° 

Preracx To THE Coxon Prayer Boor, 


Ceremonious was formerly used in 
the same sense as ceremoniul. 
Under a different ceremony of religion God was 


more tender of the shell aud ceremunious part of hie 
wolship., Sov1a. 


Formal, in the bad sense, is opposed 
to easy : ceremontous to the cordial. A 
Jorma cerriage prevents a person from 
indulging himself in the innocent fa- 
tiliarities of friendly intercourse; a 
ceremontous carriage puts a stop to all 
hospitality and kindness. Princes, in 
their formal intercourse with each 
other, know nothing of the pieasures of 


FORMIDABLE. 


society ; ceremonious visitants give aud 
receive entertainments, without tasting 
any of the enjoyments which ficw from 
the reciprocity of kind offices. 

Ferma! in apparel, 


lo gait aud countenaner aurely like a father. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


From the moment one sets up for an author, one 
- must be treated as ceremoniousiy. that is, as unfaith- 
fully," as a king’s favourite, or as a king.” Pops. 


FORMERLY, IN TIMES PAST, OR OLD 
TIMES, DAYS OF YORE, ANCIENT- 
LY, OR ANCIENT TIMES 


FORMERLY supposes a less re- 
mote period than IN TIMES PAST: 
and that less remote than IN DAYS 
OF YORE and ANCIENTLY. The 
two first may be said of what happens 
within the age of man; the last two are 
extended to many generations and ages. 
Any individual may use the word for- 
merly with regard to himself: thus we 
enjoyed our health better formerly than 
now. An old man may speak of frmes 
pust, as when he says he does not enjoy 
himself as he did tz times past. OLD 
TIMES, days of yore, and unciently, 
are more applicable to nations than to 
individuals; and all these express dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness. With 
respect to our present period, the age of 
Queen Elizabeth may be called old 
times; the days of Alfred, and. still 
later, the days of yore: the earliest 
peried in which Britain is mentioned 
«may be termed ANCIENT TIMES. 


Meu were frmeriy disputed out of their doubts, 
Abpison. 


In times ofuld, when time was young, 
And poets their own verses sung, 


A verse could draw a stone ur beam, Swirr. 
Thus Edgar proud, in days of yore, 
Held monarchs labouring at the oar. Swirr, 


In ancient times the sacred plough emplioy’d =~ 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. Tomson, 


FORMIDABLE, DREADFUL, TER- 


RIBLE, SHOCKING. 


FORMIDABLE is applied to that 
which is apt to excite fear (v. To appre- 
hend); DREADFUL (e. To e- 
hend) to what is calculated to excite 
dread; TERRIBLE (@. Alarm) to that 
which excites terror; and SHOCK- 
ING (from shake) is applied to that 
which violently shakes or agitates (v. 
To agttate). The formidable acts 
neither suddenly nor violently; th2 


Sorlorn. 


FORSAKEN. 419 
dreadful may act violently, but not 
suddenly: thus the appearance of an 
army may be fered: ; but that of 
a field of battle is dreudful. The ter- 
rible and shocking act both suddenly 
and violently ; but the former acts both 
on the senses and the imagination, the 
latter on the moral feelings: thus the 
glare of a tiger's eye is terrible; the 
unexpected news of a friend's death is 
shocking. 


France continued not only ens but forimid 


able to the huur of the ruin of the monarchy, 
Huase 


Think, timely think, on the last drealful day. 
Daynan 


When men are arrived at thinking of their very 
dissolution with pleasure, how few things are there 
that can de lerrilis to them, STexnw 


Nothing could be more shocking to a gaverons 
nobility, than the eutrusting to mercenary hands 
the defence of thaxe territorios whieh had been ac. 
quired or preserved by the bluvd of their ancestors, 

Ropentoon. 


FORSAKEN, FORLORN, DESTITOTE. 


To be FORSAKEN (0. To abandon) 
is to be deprived of the company and 
assistance of those we have looked to; 
to be FORLORN, in the German 
verloren lost, is to be forsaken in time 
of difficulty, to be without a guide in an 
unknown road; to be DESTITUTE, 
from the Latin destdlutus, is to be de- 
pe of the first necessaries of life. 

“o be forsaken is a partial situation ; 
to be forlorn and destitute is a pertia- 
nent condition. We may be forsaken 
by a fellow traveller on the road: we 
are forlorn when we get into a deserted 
path with no one to direct us; we are 
destitute when we have no meany of 
subsisfence, nor the prospect of ob- 
taining the means. It is partienlarly 
painful to be forsaken by the friend of 
our youth, and the sharer of our for- 
tunes; the orphan, who is left to travel 
the road of life without counsellor or 
friend, is of all others in the most for- 
orn condition; if to this be added 
Needed his misery is aggravated by 
is becoming destttule. =~. 


But fearful for themselves, my countrymen 
Left me forsaken in the Cyclops’ den. Davnen. 
Conscience made them (Joseph's brethren) secol- 
lect, that they who had ouce been deaf to the sup- 
plications of a brother were nuw left Pienles and 
LAIR. 


Friendiess and des‘i/ute, Dr. Guldemith was ex- 
posed to all the miseries of indigeace fo a foreign 
country, Jon wson. 

2u2 
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TO FORSWEAR, PERJURE, SUBORN. 


FORSW EARis Saxon; PERJURE 
is Latin; the preposition for and per 
are both privative, and the words signify 
literally to swear contrary to the truth; 
this is, however, not their only distinc- 
tion: to forswear is applied to all kinds 
of oaths; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths us have been adininis- 
tered by the civil magistrate. A soldier 
Jorewears himself who breaks his oath 
of allegiance by desertion; and a sub- 
ject forsweare himself who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his Majesty which 
he afterwards violates; a man perjures 
himself ina court of law who swears to 
the truth of that which he knows to be 
false. /orswear is used only in the 
proper sense: perjure may be used figu- 
ratively with regard to lovers’ vows ; 
he who deserts his mistress to whom he 
has pledged his affection is a peryured 
man. 


False an thou art, and more than false, fortwore | 

Nat sprang fom uoble bload, wor goddess: born 5 

Why slaw louwus what worse have I tu fear? 
Dyan. 


Hw gone, for ever leave this happy sphere ; 


For perjer'd jovers have to mansions hese, xx, 


Forswcar and perjure are the acts of 
individuals; SU bORN. from the Latin 
subornare, sizuities to make to fore 
steeur : a perjured man has all the guilt 
Upou himself; but he who is saborued 
shares bis guilt with the suboruer. 

They were seburn'd: 


Maleclion and Ponalbain, the King « two sods, 
Avr wtuie away and fled, SWAKRPRARE. 


FORTUNATE, LUCKY, FORTULTOUS, 
PROSPEROUS, SUCCESSFUL, 


FORTUNATE signifies having for- 
tune (t. Chance, fora). LUCKY 
signifies having deck, which is in Ger- 
man gluck, and in all probability comes 
from gelingen to succeed. FORTUIL- 
TOUS, from sors chance, signifies ac- 
cording to chance. PROSPEROUS, 
». To Flourish. SUCCESSFUL signi- 
fles full of success, enabled to succeed. 

The fortunate and lucky are both 
apphed to that which happens without 
the control of man; but the latter, 
which is a collateral term, describes the 
capricious goddess Fortune in her most 
freakish humours, while fortunate re- 
presents her in ber more sober mood: in 
other words, the /fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of 
things; the /ucky is something sudden, 


FORTUNATE. 


unaccountable, and singular: a cire:im- 
stance is said to be fortunate which 
turns up suitably to our purpose; it is 4 
said to be lucky when it comes upon us 
unexpectedly, at the moment that it is 
wanted: hence we speak of a man as 
Jortunate in his business, and the ordi- 
nary concerns of life; but ducky in the 
lottery or in games of chance: a fortu- . 
nate year will make up for the losses of 
the past year; a ducky hit may repair 
the ruined spendthrift’s fortune only to 
tempt him to still greater extrava- 
yances. 

Several of the Ruman emperors, as is still to be 
sven upon tlieir medals, among their other titles, 


gave themselves that of Felix or furtunate. 
ApDDISUN. 


This duchy moment the aly thaitor chose, 
Then starting from his ambush up he rose. Drypen. 


Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumstances of good fortune 
and /uck, but fortuttous is employed 
only ip matters of chance generally and 
indifferently. 

A wouder it must be, that there should he any 
man found so stupid as to persuade himself that this 
most beautiful world could be produced by the fur- 
tadfous cuvecurse of atunia, Ray. 

Prosperous and successful seem to 
exclude the idea of what is fortuttous, 
although prospert‘y aud swecess are 
both greatly added by pood fortune. 
Fortunate and lucky are applied as 
much tothe removal of evil as to the 
attainment of good; prosperous and 
successful are concerned only in what 
is youd, or esteemed as such: we may 
be fortunate in making our escape, we 
wre prosperous in the acquirement of 
wealth. Fortunaleis employed for single 
circumstances; prosperous only for a 
train of circumstances; a man may he 
Jortunate in meeting with the appruba- 
tion of a superior; he is prosperous in 
lus -business. Prosperity is extended 
to whatever is the object of our wishes 
in this world; success is that degree of 
prosperity which immediately attends 
our endeavours; wealth, honours, chil- 
dren, und all outward circumstances, 
constitute prospertty; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
Jortunaie and (ducky man can lay no 
claim to merit, because they preclude 
the idea of exertion; the prosperous and 
successful man may claim a share of 
merit proportioned to the exertion. 


O fortunate old man, whose farm remalus 


For you sufficient, and :eqe tes your pains, 
Durnex 


FOSTER. 


Riches are oft by gullt ur basenese carn'd 
Or dealt by chance to shield » seky kuare. 


AgmsTaoxe. 

epee le (for happy there are none) are 
hurried away wi oat eae of their present oun- 
dition, and thoughtless of the mutability of ablga 
TEELE 


The Count d’Olivat. s was disgraced at the court 
of Madri ', because it was ea Dae against him that 
he had never success in his undertakings. Apvison, 

The epithet prosperous may be applied 
to those things which promote pros- 
perity or ultimate success, 

Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas, 
And you who raging winds and waves appeare, 


Breathe on our swelling sails a prosp'rous wind, 
Dayorn. 


TO FOSTER, CHERISH, HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 


To FOSTER is probably connected 
with father, in the natural sense, to 
bring up with a parent’s care: toCHE- 
RISH, from the Latin curus dear, is to 
feed with affection; to HARBOUR, 
from a Aurbour or haven, is to provide 
with a shelter and protection; to JN- 
DULGE, from the Latin du/ctsy sweet, 
is to render sweet and agreeable. These 
terms are all employed here in the 
moral acceptation, to express the idea of 
giving nourishinent to an object. To 
: fuster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours ; as when one 
fosters prejudices by encouraging every 
thing which favours them: to cherish 
in the mind is to hold dear or set a 
value upon; as when one cherishes 
good sentiments, by dwelling upon them 
*with inward satisfaction: to harbour is 
to allow room in the mind, and is gene- 
rally taken in the worst sense, for giving 
admission to that which ought to be 
excluded; as when one Aurbours re- 
sentment by permitting it to have a 
testing-place in the heart: to rndulye 
in the mind is to give the whole mind 
to it, to make it the chief source of plea- 
sure ; as when one trdulges an allec- 
tion, by making the will and the outward 
conduct bend to its gratifications. 

The greater part of those who live but to infuse 
mualiguity, acd multiply enemies, have no hopes to 


f-ster, no designs to promote, bor any expectations of 
ultaining power by insolence. JouNaon. 


As social inclinations are absolutely necessary tu 
the well being of the world, it is the duty and inte- 
rest of every individual to cherish aud improve them 


to the benefit of mankind. HBaakevsy. 
This is scorn, 

Which the fair soul of gentile Athcnais 

Woald ne'er have Aariver d. Lee. 


She made use of his cxalted situation to iadalye 
her avariee. CLaRgnpon 


FOUND. 421 


» 


TO FOUND, GROUND, REST, 
BUILD. 


FOUND, in French fonder, Latin 
JSundo, comes from fundus the ground, 
and, like the verb GROUND, proper! 
signifies to make firm in the ahaa 
to make the ground the support. To 
Jound implies the exercise of art and 
contrivance in making a support; to 
ground signifies to lay a thing so deep 
that it may not totter; it is merely in 
the mor@l sense that they are here con- 
sidered, as the verb to ground with this 
signification is never used otherwise. 
Found is applied to outward circum- 
stances; ground to what passes in- 
wardly: a man founds his charge 
against another upon certain facts that 
ar? come to his knowledze ; he grounds 
his belief upon the most substantial 
evidence: a man should be cautious not 
to make any accusations which are not 
well founded; vor to indul,e any ex- 
pectations which are not well grounded: 
monarchs commonly found their claims 
to a throne upon the right of primo- 
geniture; Christians ground their hopes 
of immortality on the word of God. 


The only sure principles we can lay down for re 
gulating our condact must be founded on the 
Christian religton. Biain, 


I know there are persons who look upon these 
wouders of art (in ancient history) as fabuloag; but 
I cannot fad any ground for such a suspicion. 

ADDISON, 
To found and, ground are said of 
things which demand the full exercie 
of the inental powers; to REST is an 
action of less importance: whatever is 
Sounded requires and has the utmost 
support; whatever is rested is more b 
the will of the individual: a man founds 
his reasoning upon some unequivocal 
fact; he rests his assertion upon mere 
hearsay. The words found, ground, and 
rest, have always an immediate refer- 
ence to the thing that supports; to 
BUILD has an especial reference to 
that which is supported, to the super- 
structure that is raised: we should pot 
say that a person founds an hypothesis, 
without adding something, as observa- 
tions, experiments, and the like, upon 
which it was founded ; but we muy speak 
of his simply burlding systems, suppos- 
ing them to be the mere fruit of his 
distempered imagination; or we inay 
say that a system of astronomy has been 
built upon the opinion of Copernicus 
respecting the motion of the carth. 


#22 FOUNDATION. 


It cannot, f should suppose, after this, be belleved 
shat the religion and the transaction on which it 
was funadet, were Wo obscure to engage the atten: 
ton of Josephus, or to obtain a place in his meee 

ALEY. 


We might, for {ts (honoar's) further recommeuda- 
tion, allege the autherit H uf the more cool and candid 
sort of philosophers, such as grounded their Judgment 
of things upon notivas agreeable to common sense 
and ¢x perience, Bankuw. 


Our distinction must rea upon a steady adherence 
tu rations! religion, when the multitude are d:vi- 
ating into licentious aod criminal conduct. rata. 


They who, from a mistaken geal for the honour of 
Divine revelation, elther deny the existenee, or vilify 
the authority of aatural religion, are oot @ware that, 
by disallowing the sense of vbligation, they undermine 
the foundation on which revelation builds ite power 


of commanding the heart. Brain. 


FOUNDATION, GROUND, BASIS. 
FOUNDATION and GROUND de- 


rive their meaning and application from 
the preceding article: a report is said 
tu be without any foundation, which 
has taken its rise in mere conjecture, or 
in some arbitrary cause independent of 
all fact; a man's suspicion ts said to be 
without growed, which is not sl aaa 
by the shadow of external evidence: 
unfounded clamours are frequently 
raised uguinst the measures of govern- 
ment; groundless jealousivs trequently 
arise between families, to disturb the 
harmony of their intercourse. 

If the fowndation of a high name be vittue and 
service, all that ja offered againat itis but rumour, 


which ie teo short lived to stand up in competinon 
with glory, which da everlaating, STKKLK. 


Every subject of the British government has goud 
grounds for loving and respegting his country. 


Brain. 

Foundation and BASIS may be com- 
pared with cach other, cither in the 
proper or the improper signification : 
both foundation and dbasts are the lowest 
arts of uny structure; but the former 
liv under ground, the latter stands 
above: the foundation supports some 
lurge and artificially erected pile; the 
baste supports a simple pillar: hence 
we speak of the foundation of St. 
Paul's, and the dase or basis of the 
monument, 


The statcliness of houaes, the goodliness of trees, 
whea we behold them, delighteth the eye, but that 
fowndatua which bearcth up the ove, and that rvot 
waich. mivistereth to the uther nourishment, is in 
the bosom uf the carth concealed. Hoorn. 
In altar-wise a stately pile they rear, 


The bast broad beluw, and top advanced in air. 
Duvogn. 


This distinction is likewise preserved 
in the moral application of the terms: 
disputes have too often their Joundation 
in! rivolous circumstances ; treaties have 


FRAME. 


commonly their basts in some acknow- 
ledyed general principle ; with govern- 
ments that are at war pacific negotiations 
may be commenced on the dasts of the 
uti possidetis. 


Tecan never prevail on myself to make complaints 
which have nu cause, in order to raise hopes which 
have pu foundation. Buaer. 


It is errtain that the basis of all lasting reputation 
is Jaicl iu roural worth, BLAIR, 


FRAGILE, FRAIL, BRITTLE. 
FRAGILE and FRAIL, in French 


JSréle, both come from the Latin fragilis, 


signifying breakable; but the former is 

used in the proper sense only, and the 

latter more generally in the improper 

sense: man, corporeally considered, is 

a fragile creature. his frame is com- 

posed of fragile materials; mentally 

considered, he is a fratl creature, for he - 
is linble to every sort of fratlty. 


Au appearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, 


is almovt exsential tu beauty, Bunns, 
What joys, alas} could this frail being give, 
That | have been so covetous to live, Daypen. 


BRITTLE comes from the Saxon 
brittan to break, and by the termination 
le or dis, denutes likewise a capacity to 
break, that is, properly breakable ; but 
it conveys a stronger idea of this quality 
than fragile: the latter applies to 
whatever will break from the effects of 
tine; brittle tu that which will not 
bear a temporary violence: in this 
sense all the works of men are /ragile, 
and in fact all sublunary things; but 
glass, stone, and ice, ure peculiarly de- 
nonmunated brttile. 


Much ostentation, vain of fleshy arm 

Aud fragile arms, rough instrament of war, 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou hast set. Mitron, 


The brittle chain of this world's friendships is as 
effectually brokea when one is‘ oblitus meviun, as 
When vue is ‘ obliviscendus et illis.’ Chort, 


FRAME, TEMPER, TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 


FRAME, in its natural sense, is that 
which forms the exterior edging of any 
thing, and consequently determines its 
form ; itis applied to man physically or 
mentally, as denoting that constituent 
portion of him which seems to hold the 
rest together; which by an extension ot 
the metaphor is likewise put for the 
whole contents, the whole body, or the 
whole mind. TEMPER and TEM- 
PERAMENT, in Latin temperamen- 
tum from tempero to govern or dispuse, 


FRAME. 


signify the particular modes of being 
disposed or organized. CONSTITU- 
TION, from constitute or appoint, sig- 
nifies the particular mode of being con- 
stituted or formed. 

Frame, when applied to the body, is 
taken in its most universal sense: as 
when we speak of the frame being vio- 
lently agitated, or the human /rame 
being wonderfully constructed: when 
appled to the mind, it will adinit either 
of a general or restricted signification. 
Temper, which is applicable only to the 
mind. is taken in the general or parti- 
cular state of the individual. The frame 
comprehends either the whole body of 
mental powers, or the particular dispusi- 
tion of these powers in individuals ; the 
temper comprehends the general or 
particular state of fecling as well as 
thinking in the individual, The mental 
Jrame which receives any violent con- 
cussion is liable to derangement, it is 
hecessary for those who govern to be 
well acquainted with the femper of 
those whom they govern, By reflection 
on the various attributes of the Divine 
Being, a man may easily bring his mind 
into a /rume of devotion: by the indul- 
gence of a fretful repining femper. a 
man destroys his own peace of mind, 
and offends his Maker. 


The soul 
Contemplates what she is, and whence she came, 


Aud almost comprehends her own amazing frame. 
JENYNE. 


‘Tis he 
Sets superstition high on virtue’s throne, 
»-Theu thinks his Maker's temper like his own. 
JENYNS. 


Temperament and constitution mark 
the general state of the individual; the 
former comprehends a mixture of the 
physical and mental; the latter has a 
purely physical application. A man 
with a warm temperament owes his 
wurtnth of character to the rapid im- 
petus of the blood ; a man with a deli- 
cate constitution is exposed to great 
fluctuations in his health; the whole 
frame of a new-born infant is peculiarly 
tender. Men of fierce tempers are to 
be found in all nations; men of san- 
guine tempers are more frequent in warm 
climates; the constitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
and their frames are altogether more 
susceptible. 

There is a great tendency t» cheerfalness in reli- 
gion; aud such u frame of miudis not unly the 


most tovely, but the mest commendable ip a virtugas 
eer, AvDIz0N, 
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The sole strength of the sound from the shouting 
of multitudes ao amazes and ooufounds the imagiua- 
tion, that the best established fempere oan scarcely 
forbear beiug borne down, Bunk, 


{ have always more need of a laugh than a ery, 
being somewhat disposed to melancholy by my tem- 
peraxeat. Cowrea, 


How little our constitution ia able to bear a re 
move into parts of this air, not much higher thau 
that we commonly breathe in{ Lock. 


FRANK, CANDID, INGENUOUS, 
FREE, OPEN, PLAIN. 


FRANK, in French /ranc, German, 
&e., frank, is connected with the word 
Jrech bold, and fret free. CANDID, 
v. Candid. INGENUOUS comes from 
the Latin tngenuue, which signifies 
literally free-born, as distinguishod from 
the (bert? who were afterwards mado 
Jree: hence the term has been employed 
by a figure uf speech to denote noble- 
ness of birth or character. FREE is to 
be found in most of the northern lan- 
guages under different forms, and is 
supposed by Adelung to be connected 
with the preposition from, which denotes 
a separation or enlargement. OPEN, 
v. Candid. PLAIN, v. Apparent, also 
evident, 

All these terms convey the idea of a 
readiness to communicate and be com- 
municated with ; they are all opposed 
to concealment, but under different cir- 
cumstances. The frank man is under 
no constraint ; his thoughts and feelings 
are both set at ease, and his lips are 
ever ready to give utterance to the dic- 
tates of his heart; he has no reserve : 
the candid man has nothing to conceal ; 
he speaks without regard to self-interest 
or any partial motive; he speaks no- 
thing but the truth: the swmgenuous 
man throws off all disguise; he seorns 
all artifice, and brings every thing to 
light; he speaks the whole truth. 
frankness is acceptable in the general 
transactions of society ; it inspires ec 
fidence, and invites communicatio 
candour is of peculiar use in matters 
dispute; it serves the purposes of equi 
and invites to conciliation: ingenugy 
ness is most wanted where ther 
most. to conceal; it courts favour 
kindness by an acknowledgme 
that which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated witheuny 
lished manners, and frequently gppes 


in men of no rank or edueation,;. sailors 
have commonly a deal of Agunkuess 
about them: candour is the gAupanion 
of uprightness: it musi be mpauicd 
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with some refinement, as it acts in cases 
where nice discriminations are made: 
ik Hara is the companion of a 
noble and elevated spirit : it exists most 
frequently in the unsophisticated period 
of youth. Frankness displays itself in 
the outward behaviour; we speak of a 
Jrank sir and frank manner: candour 
displays itself in the language which 
we adupt, and the sentiments we ex- 
press; we speak of a candid statement, 
a candid reply: ingenuousness shows 
itself in all the words, looks, or actions; 
we speak of an tugenuous countenance, 
an tngenuous acknowledgment, an 17 
Renuous answer, 


My own private opinion with regard to such recre- 


ations (as poetry aud music) I have given with all the. 


frankness imaginable, STeeur. 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, 
communicate them with casdour; if not, make use of 
those [ present you with, Appian. 


Wo see an ingenuous hind of behaviour not only 
make up for fuultacommitted, but in a manuer ex- 
piate them iu the very commission. STEKLE. 


Free, open, and plain, have not so 
high an office as the first three: /rce 
and open may be taken cither in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense; but seldomer 
in the first than in the two last senses. 

The frank, free, and open man all 
speak without constraint; but the frank 
nan is not impertinent like the /ree 
man, nor indiscrect like the open man. 
The frank man speake only of what 
concerns himself; the free man speaks 
of what concerns others: a frank man 
may confess his own faults or inad- 
vertencies ; the free man corrects those 
which he sees in another: the /rank 
man opens hia heart from the warmth 
of his nature; the free man opens his 
mind from the conceit of his temper; 
and the open man says all he knows 
and thinks, from the inconsiderate levity 
of his temper. 


We cheer the youth to make his own defance, 


And freely tell us what be was, and whence, 
Dayrprn. 


If} have abused your goodness by too much free- 
dom, T hope you will attribute it to the opesness of 


my temper, Pors, 

Plainness, the last quality to be here 
noticed, is a virtue which, though of the 
humblor order, is not to be despised: it 
is sometimes employed, like /reedom, in 
the task of giving counsel; but it does 
not convey the idea of any thing unau- 
thorized either in matter or manner. 
A free counsellor is more ready to dis- 
play his own superiority, than to direct 
ehe wanderer in his way; he rather 


FREE. 


aggravates faults, than inatructs how to 
amend them; he seems more like a 
supercilious enemy than a friendly mo- 
nitor: the platn man is free from these 
faults: he speaks plainly but truly ; he 
gives no false colouring to his speech ; 
it is not calculated to offend, and it may 
serve for improvement: it is the part of 
a true friend to be p/atn with another 
whom he sees in imminent danger. A 
Jree speaker is in danger of being 
hated ; a pluin dealer must at least be 
respected. 


Satire has always shone among the rest, 

Aad is the boldest way, if not the best, 

To tell men freely of their foulest fants, 

Tou laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 
Duynrn, 


He had, in the plain way of speaking and delivery, 
without much ornament of elocation,a stranve power 
of making himself believed. CLaRxNDON. 


FREAK, WHIM. : 
FREAK most probably comes from 
the German frech, bold and petulant. 
WHIM, from the Teutonic t2immen to 
whine or whimper: but they have at 
present somewhat deviated from their 
original meaning ; for a freak has more 
of childishness and humour than bold- 
hess in it, a whim more of eccentricity 
than of childishness. Fancy and fortune 
are both said to have their freaks, as 
they both deviate most widely in their 
movements from all rule; but whims 
are at most but singular deviations of 
the mind from its ordinary and even 
course. Females are most liable to be 
seized with freaks, which are in their 
nature sudden and not to be calculated 
upon: men are apt to indulge them- 
selves in whims which are in’ their 
nature strange and often laughable. 
We should call it a freak for a female 
to put on the habit of a male, and so 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets: 
we term it a wzaim in aman who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 


Rut the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the Neaks of wanton wealth array ‘d, 

In these, ere trifles half their wish obtain, 

The tuiling pleasure sichens into pain. Gotnsurri 


*Tis all bequeath’d to public uses. 
To public uses! There's a whim ! 


What had the public done for him? Swirr 


FREE, LIBERAL. 


In the fermer section (ve. Frank) 
FREE is considered only as it respects 
communication by words, in the present 
case it respects actions and sentiments. 
In all its acceptations, free is a term of 


FREE. 


dispraise, and LIBERAL that of com- 
Mendation. To be /ree signifies to act 
or think at will; to be /tberal is to 
act according to the dictates of an en- 
larged heart and an enlightened mind. 
A clown or a fool may be free with his 
money, and may squander it away to 
please his humour, or gratify his appe- 
tite; but the nobleman and the wise 
man will be Zzberal in rewarding merit, 
in encouraging industry, and in pro- 
moting whatever can contribute to the 
ornament, the prosperity, and improve- 
ment of his country. 

Their pretensions to be freethinkerr {s no other 


than rakes have to be freelivers, aud savages to be 
freemen. Appison, 


Por me, for who«e well-being 
Se amply, and with bands su liberal, 
Thou hast provided all things. 

A man who is free in his sentiments 
thinks as he pleases ; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent of 
his knowledve. The free-thinking man 
is wise in his own conceit, he despises 
the opinions of others; the dlerad- 
minded thinks modestly on his own 
personal attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

The freethinkers plead very hard to think freely; 
they have it: but what use do they make of jt?) Do 
their writings show a greater depth of design, or 


more just and correct reasoning, than those of other 
men? BEkKELEY. 


MILTON. 


The desire of knowledge discovers a liberal mind. 
Bair. 


TO FREF, SET FREF, DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 


To FREE is properly to make free, 
n distinction from SET FREE; the 
first is employed in what concerns our- 
selves, and the second in that which 
concerns another. A man frees him- 
self from an engagement; he sels 
another free from his engagement: we 
Jree. or set ourselves free, from that 
which has been imposed upon us by 
ourselves or by circumstances; we are 
DELIVERED or LIBERATED from 
that which others have imposed upon 
us; the former from evils in general, 
the latter from the evil of confinement. 
I free myself from a burden; I set my 
own slave free from his slavery; I de- 
liver another man’s slave from a state 
of bondage; I berate a man from 
prison. A man frees an estate from 
rent, service, taxes, and all incum- 
brances; a king sets his subjects /ree 
from certain imposts or tribites, he de- 
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Hivers them from a foreign yoke, or he 
ltberates those who have been taken in 
war. 

She thea 


Sent Iris down to free her from the stiife 
Of labouring uature, and dissolve her life. Davnen 


When heav'n would kindly set us free, 
And earth's enchantment end; 
It takes the most effectual means, 


And robs us of « friend. Youna 


However deairous Mary was of obtaining deliver. 
ance from Darnley's caprices, she had good reasous 
for rejecting the method by which they propused te 
accomplish it. OBKRTBON, 


The Inquisitor rang a bell, and ontered Nicolas to 
be forthwith (berated. CUMBERLAND, 


FREE, FAMILIAR. 


FREE has already been considered 
as it respects words, actions, and senti- 
ments (v. Free); in the present case it 
is coupled with FAMILIARITY, in- 
asmuch as they respect the outward 
behaviour or conduct in general of men 
one to another. To be /ree is to be 
disengaged from all the constraints 
which the ceremonies of social inter- 
course impose; to be fumiliar is to be 
upon the footing of a familiar, of a rela- 
tive, or one of the same family. 

Upon equality depends the freedom of discourse, 


and consequently the ease and good humour of every 
suciely. Tyaawaitr, 


Familiar converse improved general civilities into 
an unfeigned passion on both sides, STRELK. 

Neither of these terms can be ad- 
mitted as unexceptionable ; freedom is 
authorized only by particular circum- 
stances and within certain limitations ; 
Jaumtliarity sometimes shelters itself - 
under the sanction of long, close, and 
friendly intercourse. Free is a term of 
much more extensive import than /a- 
miliar; a man may be free towurds 
another in a thousand ways; but he 
is familiar towards him only in his 
manners and address. A man who is 
Sree makes free with every thing as if 
it were his own; a famtliar man only 
wants to share with another and to 
stand upon an equal footing in his social 
intercourse. Noman can be free without 
being in danger of infringing upon what 
belongs to another, nor /amzdar without 
being in danger of obtruding himself 
to the annoyance of others, or of de- 
grading himself. 

You were stark mad when you writ Catiline, and 


stark mad when you writ Sejanus; but when you 


writ your Epigrams, and the Magnetic Lady, yon 
were put so mad, insomuch that I perceive there be 
resi of (puctic) madness iu you, Excuse me that 


am oo free with you. Huwsi. 
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A careless, cuaten, and over fomiliar style of dis- 
course, without sufflelent regard to persone and 
gocasiuns, and an almost total want of political 
decorum, were the errors by which he was moat burt 
iu the public opision. Bunks. 


FREE, EXEMPT. 


FREE, v. Free, liberal. EXEMPT, 
in Latin exemptus, participle of extmo, 
signifies set out or disengaged from any 
thing. : 

te condition and not the conduct of 
men is here considered. Jveedom is 
either accidental or intentional; the er- 
emptton is always intentional; we may 
be free from disorders, or free from 
troubles; we are exempt, that is ex- 
empled by government, from serving in 
the militia, Jee is applicd to every 
thing from which any one may wish to 
be free; butevempt, on the contrary, 
tu those burdens which we should share 
with others; we may be jree from im- 
perfections, free from imconveniences, 
free from the interruptions of others ; 
but exempt from any office or tax. 
We may likewise be said to be erempe 
from troubles when speaking of these 
as the dispensations of Providence to 
others, 
O happy, if he know bis happy «tate, 


The awaia who, free fron bus nes ant debate, 
Recolves his cay food from vature’s haad. Davogn, 


To be eremp? from the passions with which olhers 
are tormented, is the ouly pleasing sulitude, 
ADDI»oNn, 


FREEDOM, LIBERTY. 
FREEDOM, the abstract noun of 


free, is taken in all the senses of the 
primitive. LIBERTY, from the Latun 
fiber free, is only taken in the sense 
of free from external constraint, from 
the action of power. 

Freedom is personal and private; d- 
berty ia public. The freedom of the 
city is the privilege granted by the city 
tu individuals ; the diderties. of the city 
are the immunities enjoyed by the city. 
By the same rule of distinction we speak 
of the freedom of the will, the freedom 
of manners, the freedom of conversation, 
or the freedom of debate; but the déberty 
of conscience, the liberty of the press, 
the bberty of the subject. 

The ends for which men uuite ia society, and sub: 
mit to government are to enjoy security to their pro- 


perty, and freedus to their persons, frow al) injustice 
at Vielence. SLaAiM, 


The dberty of the press is a blessing wnen we are 
uullued to write against others, und o calamity when 
we dud vurselvee uverborog by the multitude four 
assailoats. OH NauN, 


FREIGHT. 


Freedom serves moreover to qualify 
the action; Aberty is applied only to 
the agent: hence we say, to speak or 
think with freedom; but to have the 
liberty of speaking, thinking, or acting. 

T woakl not venture into the world under the cha- 
racter of a man who pretends to talk like other 


people, until I had arrived at a full freedom of 
speech. ApbDIsOS. 


lush, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison, with a triend, preferr'd 
seeccres sesco lu diberty without. Cowrprs, 

Freedom and liberty are likewise em- 
ployed for the private conduct of indi- 
viduals towards each other; but the 
furmer is used in a qualified guod sense, 
the latter often in an unqualified bad 
sense. A freedom may sometimes he 
licensed or allowed; a &berty, if it be 
taken, may be sumething not agreeable 
or allowed. A freedom may be innocent 
and even pleasant; a liberty muy do 
more or less violence to the decencies of 
life, or the feelings of individuals. 
There are little freedoms which may 
pass between yuuth of different sexes, 
sv as to heighten the pleasures of so- 
ciety; but a modest woman will be 
curcful to puard against any freedoms 
which may admit of misinterpretation, 
and resent every diderty ottered ww her 
as an insult. 

It would be uncourtly to speak in harsher terms 


to the faic, but to (with) men, one may take a little 
hore Jreedum, Tavunn. 
Mtl took the fiberty to stroke him, he would grunt, 

strike with his fure-toot, spring forwurd aud bite. 
Cowrrn. 


FREIGHT, CARGO, LADING, LOAD, 
BURDEN, 


FREIGHT is in the Danish /rag?, 
Swedish, &c., ruck, in the seuse of a 
ship, but in the sense of a burden it 
seems to be most nearly allied to the 
Latin Jera to bring, and the Greek 
guprog & burden. CARGO, in French 
cargautson, probably a variation from 
charge, 18 employed for all the contents 
of a vessel, with the exception of the 
persons that it carries. DING and 

OAD (in German duden to load) come 
most probably from the word Just a 
burden, signifying the burden or weicht 
imposed upon any carriage. BURDEN, 
from deur, conveys the idea of weizht 
which is borne by the vessel. 

A captain speaks of the freight of 
his ship as that which is the object of his 
voyage, by which all who are interested 
in it are to make their profit; he speaks 
ut the duding us the thing which is to 


FREQUENT. 


All the ship; the quantity and weight 
of the fading are to be taken into the 
consideration: he speaks of the curyo 
as that which goes with the ship, and 
belongs as it were to the ship; the 
amount of the cargo is that which is 
first thought of: he speaks of the burden 
as that which his vessel will bear ; it is 
the property of the ship which is to be 
estimated. The ship-broker regulates 
the freight: the captain and the crew 
dispose the /udimyg : the agent sees to 
the procuring of the cargo: the ship- 
builder determines the burden: the 
carrier looks to the doud which he has 
tu carry. 


TO FREQUENT, RESORT TO, 
HAUNT. 


FREQUENT comes from frequent, 
in Latin frequens crowded, signifying to 
come in numbers or come often to the 
saine place. RESORT, in Freuch res- 
sortir, compounded of re and sorttr, 
sicnifies to gu backward and forward. 
HAUNT, from the French Aanter to 
frequent, isin all probability connected 
with Avent. 

lrequent is more commonly used of 
ai individual who goes often to a place ; 
resort and Aaunt of a number of indivi- 
duals. A man is said to frequent a 
public place; but several persons may 
resort to a private place: men who are 
nut fond of home frequent taverns; in 
the first ages of Christianity, while per- 
secution raged, its professors used to 


Sesort to private places for purposes of 


worship. 


For my own part [hare ever regarded our inns of 
court as nurseries of statesmen and law sivers, which 
makes me often frequent that part of the town. 

Bunosn.. 


Home is the resort 
OF love, of joy, of peace, and plenty, where, 
Sapporting aud supported, polish’d friends 
Aud dear relatious iniugie inte bliss. THomson. 


Frequent and resort are indifferent 
actions; but haunt is always used in 
a bad sense. A man may frequent a 
theatre, a club, or any other social 
meeting, innocent or otherwise ; people 
from different quarters may resort to a 
fair, a church, or any other place where 
they wish to meet for a common pur- 
pose; but those who Aauné any place 
go to it in privacy for some bad purpose. 
fiut hardea'd by affronts, and stil! the sume, 

Lat tu all sense of hogour and of fame, 


Thon yet canst love to Aaunl the yreat man's board, 
Aud think no supper good bu’ with a lurd. Lewis. 
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TO FRIGHTEN, INTIMIDATE, 


Betwren FRIGHTEN and INTI- 
MIDATE there is the same difference 
as between fright (». Alarm) and fear 
(v. To apprehend): the danger that is 
near or befure the eyes frighiens ; that 
which is seen at a distance tntimidates : 
hence females are oftener frightened, 
and men are oftener triimiduted: noises 
will frighten; threats may tntimidate : 
we may run away when we are fright- 
ened ; we waver in our resolution when 
we are tnitmiduted: we fear immediate 
bodily harm when we are /righiened ; 
we fear harm to our property as well as 
our persons when we are métmidated: 
Jrighten, therefore, is always applied to 
animals, but zaéonidate never. 
And perch, oh horror! on hia anered crown, 
Ifthat such profanation were permitted 


Qt the by-standers, who with reverend cure 
Fright them away, ‘CUMBERLAND, 


Cortes, unwilling to employ force, endeavoured al- 
lernately to soothe and intunidate Montezuma, — 
Rove rtson, 


FROLIC, GAMBOL, PRANK. 


FROLIC, in German, &c., frvhlich 
cheerful, comes from frok merry, and 
Jreude joy. GAMBOL signifles lite- 
rally leaping into the air, from gamb, 
in French amb the leg. PRANK is 
changed from prance, which literally 
signifies to throw up the hind feet after 
the manner of a horse, and is most 
probably connected with the German 
prangen to make a parade or fuss, and 
the Hebrew purany to set free, because 
the freedom indicated by the word prank 
is more or less discoverable in the sense 
of all these terms. The frolic is a 
merry, Joyous entertainment; the gam- 
bol isa dancing, light entertainment ; 
the prank is a freakish, wild entertain- 
ment. Laughing, singing, noise, and 
feasting, constitute the frolic of the 
careless mind ; it belongs toa company ; 
conceit, levity, and trick, in movement, 
gesture, and contrivance, constitute the 
gumbol; it belongs to the individual 
adventure, eccentricity, and humour, 
constitute the prank; it belongs to one 
or many. One has a frolic; one plays 
a gumbol, or a prank. 

| have heard of some very merry fellows, among 
whom the frultc was started and passed by a great 


majority, that every mau should immediately draw a 
tovth. STERLE. 


What are thuse crested locks 
That make such wanton gambuls with the wind ? 
SHAKSYRARS. 
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Sunne time afterwards (1756), somo young men of 
the college, whose chambers were near his (Gray's), 
diverted themselves frequent and troublesome 
noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more offensive 
and contemptuous. Jomnsox 


TO FULFIL, ACCOMPLISH, REALIZE. 


To FULFIL is literally to fill quite 
full, that is, to bring about fud/ to the 
wishes of a person; ACCOMPLISH 
(v. To accomplish) is to bring to per- 
fection, but without reference to the 
wishes of any one; to REALIZE is 
to make real, namely, whatever has 
been aimed at. The application of 
these terms is evident from their ex- 
planations: the wishes, the expectations, 
the intentions, and promises of an indi- 
vidual, are appropriately said to be fud- 
filled ; national projects, or undertak- 
ings, prophecies, and whatever is of 
general interest, are said to be accom- 
plished : the fortune, or the prospects of 
an individual, or whatever results suc- 
cessfully from specifle efforts, is said to 
be realized : the fulfilment of our wishes 
may be as much the effect of good for- 
tune as of design; the accomplishment 
of projects mostly results from extraor- 
dinary exertion, as the accomplishment 
of prophecrus results froma miraculous 
exertion of power; the realization of 
hopes resulty more commonly from the 
slow process of invderate well-combined 
efforts than from any thing extraor- 
dinary. 

The 


himaelfto be alone; he has survived his friends, and 


no wishes to follow them; his wish is fuljilied; he 
drops torpid and insensible into that gulf which is 


deeper than the grave. Hawkusworts. 


alsted datard looks around him, perevives 


Gol bless you, sweet boy! aud accomplish the 
aweet hope I oouceived of you. Sia Parse Sipxgy. 


After my fancy had been bualed in attempting to 
realize the scenes that Shakespeare drew, I regretted 
that the labour was ineffectual  Hawxesworts. 


FULNESS, PLENITUDE. 


A.tHouen PLENITU DE 1s no more 
than a derivative from the Latin for 
FULNESS, yet the latter is used either 
in the proper sense to express the state 
of objects that are full, or in the im- 
proper sense to express great quantity, 
which is the accompaniment of /ulness ; 
the former only in the higher style and 
in the improper sense: hence we say in 
the fulness of one's heart, in the /ul- 
nese of one's joy, or the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ; but the plenitude of 
glory, the plenttude of power. 


GAIN. 


All mankina 
Must have been lost, adjudg'd to death and hell. 
By doum severe, had vot the Son of God, 
In whom the fu/nets dwells of love divine, 
His dearest meditation thus renew’ d. 


The moat beneficent Being is he who hath an ab 
solute fulness of pertection in himself, who gave ex- 
jalence to the universe, and so cannot be supposed 
to want that which he communicated without dimi- 
nishing from the plenitude of his own power and 
happiness. Grovx 


Miutren 


FUNERAL, OBSEQUIES. 


FUNERAL, in Latin fustus, is de- 
rived from funts a cord, because lighted 
cords, or torches, were carried before 
bodies which were interred by night; 
the term funeral, therefore, denotes the 
ordinary solemnity which attends the 
consignment of a body to the grave. 
OBSEQUIES, in Latin exreguic, are 
both derived fram sequor, which, in its 
compound sense, signifies to perform or 
execute; they comprehend, therefure, 


Junerals attended with more than ordi- 


nary solemnity. 

We speak of the funeral as the last 
sad office which we perform for a friend ; 
it is accompanied by nothing but by 
mourning and sorrow: we speak of ob- 
sequies as the greatest tribute of re- 
spect which can be paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or 
public esteem: the funeral, by its fre- 
qieney becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded ; obsequres 
which are performed over the remains 
of the preat attract our notice from the 
pomp and grandeur with which they are 
conducted. 

That dexter my nerves, those tender strings of life, 


Whic , pluck'd a little more, will toll the bell 
That calls my few friends to my furerad. Youno. 


Some i the flow’r-strewn grave the corpse have 
ay ad, 


And annual obsegvics aronnd it paid. JENYNS, 


G. 


GAIN, PROFIT, EMOLUMENT, LUCRE. 


GAIN signifies in general what 1s 


gained (v. Zo acquire). PROFIT, v. 
Advantage. EMOLUMENT, from 
emulior, signifies to work out or get by 


working. LUCRE is in Latin ducrum 
gain, which probably comes from duo to 
pay, signifying that which comes toa 
man’s purse. 

Gain is here a general term, the 


GAIN. 


other terms are specific: the gain is 
that which comes to a man; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
his wish: the profit is that which ac- 
crues from the thing. Thus, when ap- 
plied to riches, that which increases a 
man’s estate are his gains; that which 
flows out of his trade or occupation are 
his profits; that is, they are his catns 
upon dealing. £molument is a species 
of gatn from labour, or a collateral gazn ; 
of this description are a man’s emolu- 
ments from an office: a man estimates 
his gatns by what he receives in the 
pens he estimates his profits by what 
le receives on every article; he esti- 
mites his emoluments according to the 
nature of the service which he has to 
perform: the merchant talks of his 
gains; the retail dealer of his pro/fits ; 
the place-man of his emolumenis. 


The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are 
honest and furthered by two things, chiefly by dili- 
geuce aud by a good name. Bacon, 


The prosits of my living, which amounted to about 
thirty five pounds ok ha I made over tothe orphans 


and widows of the clergy of our diocese. 
GoLpsM ITH. 


Except the salury of the Laureat, to which King 
James added the office of Historiographer, perhaps 
with some additional emoluments, Dryden's whole 
revenue seems to have been casual. JOHNSON, 


Gain and profit are also taken in an 
abstract sense; ducre is never used 
otherwise ; but the latter always con- 
veys a bad meaning; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowed gata > an immo- 
derate thirst for gatn is the vice of men 
who are always calculating profit and 
loss;-a thirst for ducre deadens every 
generous fee'ing of the mind. 


No son of Mars descend for servile gains 


To touch the booty, while the fue remains. Poper. 


Why may not a whole estate, throws into a kiud of 
garden, turn as much to the profit as the pleasure of 
the owner ? ADDIMON, 


© sacred huayer of pernicious gold! 


What bands of faith can impious fucre hold ? 
Daypen. 


Gain and profit may be extended to 
otWer objects, and sometimes opposed to 
each other ; for asthat which we gutn is 
what we wish only, it is often the re- 


verse of profitable. 


A few forsake the throng: with lifted eyes 

Ask wealth of heaven. and gain a real prise, 

Truth, wisdom, grace, and peace like that above, 

Sealed with his signet, whom they serve and love. 
Cowrxa, 


1 think the profit and pleasure of that study are 
Doth so very Obvious that a quick reader will be 


vefore-haud with me aud imagiue faster than | 
write, Daropxs, 
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GALLANT, BEAU, SPARK. 


TreEsxg words convey nothing respect- 
ful of the person to whom they are ap- 
plied; but the first, as is evident from 
its derivation, has something in it to 
recommend it to attention above the 
other: as true valour is ever associated 
with a regard for the fair sex, a GAL- 
LANT man will always be a gallant 
when he can render a female an 
service; sometimes, however, his ale 
luntries may be such as to do them harm 
rather than good: insignificance and 
effeminacy characterize the BEAU or 
fine gentleman; he is the woman's man 
—the humble servant to supply the 
ee of a lacquey: the SPARK has 

ut a spurk of that fire which shows 
itself in impertinent puerilities ; it is 
applicable to youth who are just broke 
loose from school or college, and cager 
to display their manhood. 
The god of wit, and light, and arts, 


With all acquir'd and natural parts, 
Was an untortunate gadiant, 


His pride began to interpose, 
Preferr'd before a crowd of beaus, 


Of it has been my lout to mark 
A proud, cunceited, talking spark. 


Swier 
Swirr 


M emiusron, 


TO GAPE, STARE, GAZE. 


To GAPE, in German gaffer, Saxon 
geopmian to make open or wide, is to 
look with an open or wide mouth, 
STARE, from the German sturr fixed, 
signifies to look with a fixed eye, 
GAZE comes very probably from the 
Greck ayaZopa tu admire, because it 
signifies to look steadily from a senti- 
ment of admiration. 

Gupe and stare aro taken ina bad 
sense; the former indicating the asto- 
nishment of gross ignorance; the latter 
not only ignorance but impertinence: 
gaze 18 taken always in a good sense, as 
indicating a laudable feeling of asto- 
nishmeat, pleasure, or curiosity : a clown 
gaps at the pictures of wild beasts 
which he sees at a fair; un impertinent 
fellow stares at every woman he looks 
at, and sfures a modest woman out of 
countenance : a lover of the fine arts will 
gaze with admiration and delight at the 
p.oductions of Raphael or Titian ; when 
& person is stupified by affright, he 
gives a vacant sture: those who are 
filled with transport gaze on the object 
of their ecstasy. 


It was now a miserable spectach ty seo as noddin 


and gaping at oue anuther, every man talking on 
no map heard. Sin Joux Manpsvinrn, 
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Astunish'’d Aanus just arrives by chance 

Tu see his fall, nor farther dares asivance ; 

Hut, fixing va the maid his borrid eye, 

He surce and shakes, and finds it vain tu af 
RYDEN, 


For, while expecting there the queen, he raiad 

Klis wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gas‘d, 

Admir'd the furtune of the rising town, 

The striving artiste, and their art's senewn 
RYDEN. 


TO GATHER, COLLECT. 


To GATHER, in Saxon gadertan, 
low German gadden, from yade a sort, 
that ix to bring things of a sort together. 
To COLLECT (v. 10 assemble, collect) 
annexes also the idea of binding or 
forming into a whole; we gather that 
which is scattered in different parts: 
thus stones are gathered into a heap; 
vessels are collected so as to fourm a 
fleet. Guthering is a mere act of ne- 
cessity or convenience; collecting is an 
act of design or choice: we gather 
apples from a ‘tree, or a servant gathers 
books from off a table; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the bibliomaniac 
collects rare books. 


Ax the small ant (for she instracts the man, 
And preaches labour) gathers all she can, Crencn. 


The royal bee, queen of the rony bower, 
Collects hor precious sweets from every flower. 
U, Jounson, 


GENDER, SEX. 


GENDER, in Latin genus, siguities 

roperly a genus or kind. SEX, in 
‘rench sere, Latin sexrus, comes from 
the Greek ic, signifying the habit or 
nature. The gender is that distinction 
in words which marks the distinction of 
ser in things: there are, therefore, three 
venders, but only two sexes. By the 
inflections of words are denoted whether 
things are of this or that sez, or of no 
sea. The genders, therefore, are divided 
in grammar into masculine, fennintine, 
and neufer; and animals are divided 
into male and female sez. 


GENERAL, UNIVERSAL, 


Tue GENERAL is to the UNI- 
VERSAL what the part is to the 
whole. What is general includes the 
greater part or nuinber; what is unt- 
versal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many ex 
ceptions; the wversal rule admits of 
none. Human government has the 
general se for its object : the govern- 
tnent of Providence is directed to uni- 


GENTEEL. 


rersal good. General is opposed to 
particular, and untversal to individual. 
A scientific writer will not content him- 
self with general remarks, when he 
las it in bis power to enter into par- 
ticnlars ; the uxsversal complaint which 
we hear against men for their pride, 
shows that in every individual it exists 
to a greater or less degree. It is a 
general opinion that women are not 
qualified for scientific pursuits, but 
many females have proved themselves 
honorable exceptions to this rule: it is 
a untversal principle, that children 
ought to honor their parents; the in- 
tention of the Creator in this respect is 
inanifested in such a variety of forms as 
to admit of no question. 


GENERATION, AGE. 


GENERATION is said of the per. 
sons who live during any particular 
period; and AGE is said of the period 
itself. 

Those who are born at the same time 
constitute the generation ; that period 
of time which comprehends the age of 
man is the age: there may, therefore, 
be many generations spring up in the 
course of an age; a fresh generation is 
springing up every day, which in the 
course of an age pass away and are suc- 
ceeded by fresh generations. We con- 
sider man in his generation as to the 
part which he has to perform. We 
consider the age in which we live as to 
the manners of men and the events of 
nations. 


Poften lamented that [ way not one of that happy 
generatwn who demolished the cooveuts, JoHNsun, 


Throughout every aye, God hath pointed his pe- 
culiar displeasure against the coutideuce of presump- 
tion, and the arroganee of prosperity, Buain 


GENTEEL, POLITE. 
GENTEEL, in French gentt/, Latin 


geniilis, signifies literally one belonging 
to the same family, or the next akin to 
whom the estate would fall, ifthere were 
no children ; heuce by an extended appli- 
cation it denoted to be of a good fa- 
mily. POLITE, ev. Civié. 

Gentility respects rank in life; po- 
defeness the refinement of the mind and 
outward behaviour. A genteel edu- 
cation is suited to the station of a gen- 
tleman; a polste education fits for po- 
lished society and conversation, and 
raises the individual among his equals. 
There may be genétitiy without poltie- 
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GENTILE. 


vess, and vice versa. A person may 
have genteel manners, a gentecl car- 
riage, a genteel mode of living as far as 
respects his generat relation with so- 
ciety; but a tte behaviour and a 
pokte address, which may qualify him 
for every relation in society, and enable 
him to shine in connexion with all 
orders of men, ia independent of either 
birth or wealth; it is in part a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by 
art. His equipage, servants, house, 
and furniture, may be such as to en- 
title a man to the name of genteel, 
although he is wanting in all the forms 
of real good-breeding; while fortune 
may sometimes frown upon the polished 
gentleman, whose politeness 1s a re- 
commendation to him wherever he 
170s. 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her 
whole dress by a well-fancied suit of kuots, as a ju- 


dicous writer gives a spirit to uwhole sentence by 
a@ single expression. (rate 


In this isle remote, 
Our painted ancestors weru slow to lea. n. 
To arms devote, in the politer arts, 


Nor skilled, nor studious. Som ervitur. 


GENTILE, HEATHEN, PAGAN. 


Tur Jews comprehended all stran- 
gers under the name of Goim, nations 
or GENTILES: among the Greeks 
and Romans they were desinated by 
the name of barbarians. By the name 
Gentile was understood especially those 
who were not of the Jewish religion, in- 
cluding, in the end, even the Christians. 
Seme learned men pretend that the 
Gentiles were so named from their 
having only a natural law, and such as 
they imposed on themselves, in opposi- 
tion to the Jews and Christians, who 
have a positive revealed law to which 
they are obliged to submit. Frisch and 
others derive the word HEATHEN 
from the Greek «07, eVyecoc, which is 
corroborated by the translation in the 
Anglosaxon law of the word Auethne by 
the Greek <@vn. Adelung, however, 
thinks it to be more probably derived 
from the word hetde a field, for the same 
reason as PAGAN is derived from 
paguse a village, because when Con- 
stantine banished idolaters from the 
towns they repaired to the villages, and 
secretly adhered to their religious wor- 
ship, whence they were termed by the 
Christians of the fourth century Pagani, 
which, as he supposes, was translated 
literally into the German Aetdener, a 
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villager or worshipper in the field. Be 
this as it may, itis evident that the word 
Heathen is in our language more appli- 
cable than Pugan to the Greeks, the 
Romans, an} the cultivated nations who 
practised idolatry; and, on the other 
hand, Pagan is more properly em- 
ployed for rude and uncivilized people 
who- worship false Gods. 

The Gentile does not exprossly be- 
lieve in a Divine Revelation; but he 
either admits of the truth in part, or is 
ready to receive it: the //euthen adopts 
a positively false system that is opposed 
tothe true faith : the Pagan is a species’ 
of Heathen, who obstinately persists in 
a worship which is merely the fruit of 
his own imagination. The Heathens or 
Pagans are Gentiles ; but the Gentiles 
are not all cither Jfeathens or Pagans. 
Confucius and Socrates, who rejected 
the plurality of Gods, and the followers 
of Mahomet, who adore the true God, 
are, properly speaking, Gentiles. The 
worshippers of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and all the deities of the ancients, are 
termed Heathens. The worshippers of 
Fo, Brama, Xaca, and all the deities of 
suvage nations, are termed Pugamns. 

The Gentiles were called to the true 
faith, and obeyed the call: many of the 
illustrious LZeathens would have doubt- 
less done the same, had they enjoyed 
the same privilege: there are to this 
day many Pagans who reject this ad 
Vantage, to pursue their own blinc 
lmMaginations. 

There might be several among the Gentiles in the 


satne condition that Cornelius was before le became 
a Christian. Tr ..araon 


Not that E believe that oll virtues of the Wealhens 
were counterfeit, and destitate of an tuwand prin 
ciple of gooduess. Gol forbul we should pass so 
hard « judgment upon those exeeHent men, Se- 
crates, aud Epictetus, and Antinusus,  Tiutaraon, 


And untious laid in blood; dread sacrifice 
To Christian pride! which bad with horror shock‘ 
The darkest Pagans, offered to their guds. = Yuuxa 


GENTLE, TAME. 


GENTLENESS lies rather in the 
natural disposition; TAMENESS is 
the effect either of art or circumstances. 
Any unbroken horse may be gené/e, but 
not tume: a horse that is broxen in will 
be fume, but not always ventiy. Gentle, 
as before observed (v. Genteel), signi- 
five literally well-born, and is opposed 
either to the fierce ur the rude: fama, 
in German zahm, from zaum a bridle, 
signifies literally curbed or kept under, 
and is enposed either to the wild or the 
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spirited. Animals are in general said 
to be gentle who show a disposition to 
associate with man, and conform to his 
will ; ae are said to be tame, if, either 
oy compulsion or habit, they are brought 
to mix with human society. Of the 
first description there are individuals in 
almost every species which are more or 
643 entitled to the name of gentle; of 
the latter description are many species, 
as the dog, the sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

This sald, the huary king no longer stald, 

But on his car the slaughter'’d vietima laid; 


Thon seis'd the reine, Ine gentic ateria to guide, 
Aud drove t) Troy, Antenur at his side. Por. 


Por Orpheus’ lute contd soften atecl and stone, 
Mako tigers Lame, aud huge leviathaus. 
SHA KSPEAME. 

In the moral application, gent/e is al- 
ways employed in the good, and dame in 
the bad, sense: a gentle spirit needs no 
control, it amalgamates freely with 
the will of another: a fame spirit is 
without any will of its own; it is alive 
to nothing but submission: it is per- 
fectly consistent with vur natural liberty 
to have gentleness, but tumeness is the 
accompaniment of slavery. The same 
distinotion marks the use of these words 
when applied to the outward conduet 
ot the language: gentle bespeaks some- 
thing positively good > fame bespeaks 
the want of an essential good: the for- 
mer is allied to the kind—the latter to 
the abject and mean qualitics which 
naturally flow from the compression or 
destruction of energy and will in the 
agent. A gentle expression is devuid of 
all acrimony, and serves to turn uway 
wrath: a fame expression is devoid of 
all force or energy, and ill-calculated to 
inapire the mind with any feeling what- 
ever, In giving counsel to an irritable 
and concerted temper, it is necessary to 
be gentle: tume expressions ure no- 
where such striking deformities as in a 
poem or an oration. 

Gentleness stands opposed, not to the moat deter. 


mined repaid to virtue and truth, but tu harshness 
and sevority, to pride and arrogance. MLain. 


Though all wanton provocations and contempt 
ons insolence are te be dilizently avoided, ther: is 
pu lees danger in timid compliance and fame resig- 
nation. Ju NeuN, 


TO GET, GAIN, OBTAIN, PROCURE. 


To GET signifies simply to cause to 
have or ss; it is generic, and the 
rest specific: to GAIN (v. To acquire) 
is to geé the thing one wishes, or that 
is fur one’s advantage: to OBTAIN is 


GET. 


to get the thing aimed at or striven 
after: to PROCURE, from pro and 
curo to care for, is to get the thing 
wanted or sought for. 

Get is not only the most general in 
its sense, but its application ; it may be 
substituted in almost every case for the 
other terms, for we may say to get ur gain 
a prize, to get or oblarn a reward, to vel 
or procure w book; and it is also em- 
ployed in numberless familiar cases, 
where the other terms would be less 
suitable, for what this word gains in 
familiarity it loses in dignity: bence we 
may With propriety talk of a servant's 
getting some water, ora person geting 
a bovk off a shelf, or getting meat 
from the butcher, with numberless 
similar cases in which the other terms 
could not be employed without losing 
their dignity. Moreover, get is pro-_ 
miscuously used for whatever comes 
to the hand, whether good or bad, de- 
siruble or not desirable, sought for or 
not; but gain, oblain, and procure, 
always include either the wishes, or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold, or a fever, a yood or an ill name, 
without specifying any of the cireum- 
stances of the action ; but he is said to 
grata that approbation which is grati- 
fying to his feelings; tu obtuin a reccm- 
pense which is the object of his exer- 
lions ; to procure a situation which is 
the end of his endeavours. 

The word gain is peculiarly appli- 
cable to whatever comes tu us fortui- 
tously ; what we guia constitutes our 
good fortune; we gat u victory, or 
we gute a cause; the result in both 
cases may be independent of our oxer 
tions. To obtain and procure exclude 
the idea of chance, | suppose exer- 
tions directed to a specific end: but the 
former may include the exertions of 
others; the latter is particularly em- 
ployed for one’s own personal exertions. 
A person oréatns a situation through 
the recommendation of a friend: he 
procures @ situation by applying for it. 
Obtain is likewise employed only in 
that which requires particular effurts, 
that which is not immediately within 
our reach ; procure is applicable to that 
which is to be got with ease, by the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. 

The miser is more industrious than the saint: the 
pains of getfiag, the fears of losing, and the tanhilil, 


of eujoving his wealth, have been the mark of satire 
in all ages, SPKCTATOR, 


All things are blended, ble, end vain! 
No bope, no wish, we ebtaia. Juma, 
Ambition peshes the soul to such actions as are 


to presere honour and reputation to the actus. 
“- Apoisex. 


GIFT, PRESENT, DONATION. 


GIFT is derived from to give, in the 
sense of what is communicated to 
another tuitously of one’s property. 
PRESE a peieabay from to present, 
signifying the thing presenied to an- 
ae DONATIO » in French dona- 
tton, from the Latin dono to present or 
give, is a species of gift. 

The gift is an act of generosity or 
condescension; it contributes to the 
benefit of the receiver: the present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect ; 
it contributes to the pleasure of the re- 
ceiver. The gi/t passes from the rich 
to the poor, from the high to the low, 
and creates an obligation; the present 
passes either between equals, or from 
the inferior to the superior. Whatever 
we receive from God, through the 
bounty of his Providence, we entitle a 
at ; whatever we receive from our 

riends, or whatever princes receive 
from their subjects, are entitled presents. 
We are told by all travellers that it is 
a custom in the east, never to approach 
® great man without a present; the 
value of a gift is often heightened by 
being given opportunely. The value of 
a present often depends upon the value 
we have for the giver; the smallest 
present from an esteemed friend is of 
more worth in our eyes than the costliest 
presents that monarchs receive. 


The gifts of heav’n my following song pursues. 
penal wes and eimbrcaial dews. J Daypgn. 


Have what you ask, your presents I receive ; 
Land, where and when you please, with ample leave. 
Daron. 
The gift is private, and benefits the 
individual; the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose: what is 
given to relieve the necessitics of any 
poor person is a gift; what is given to 
support an institution is a donation. 
The clergy are indebted to their patrons 
for the livings which are in their gift: 
it has been the custom of the pious and 
charitable, in all ages, to make dona- 
tione for the support of alms-houses, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and such institu- 
tions as serve to diminish the sum of 
human misery. 


GIFT. 


And she shall have them, if again she sace, 
Since you the giver and the an tefass,  Darpen. 

Estates held by feudal tenure, being annually 
tuitous tee were at that dme dsabintlnaned 
Buacusroxs 
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GIFT, ENDOWMENT, TALENT. 


GIFT, v. Git. ENDOWMENT 
signifies the thing with which one is 
endowed. TALENT, v. Abslity. 

Gyt and endowment? both refer to the 
act of giving and endowing, and of 
course include the idea of something 
given, and something received: the 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. When we speak of a gi/t, we 
refer in our minds to a giver ; when we 
speak of an endowment, we refer in our 
minds to the receiver; when we speak 
of a talent we only think of its intrinsic 
quality. A gt/t is either supernatural 
or natural; an endowment is only na- 
tural. The primitive Christians re- 
ceived various gt/és through the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, as the aye of 
tongues, the gz/? of healing, &c. There 
are some men who have a peculiar gi/¢ 
of utterance; beauty of person, and 
corporeal agility, are endowments with 
which some are peculiarly invested. 
not all at once bestows, 


wisdom crowns, with action those. 
Por. 


A brute arrives at a point of sabia that he 
Gann never pass; in a few years be has all the en- 
dowments he is capable of. Appison. 


The word git excludes the idea of 
any thing acquired by exertion; it is 
that which is communicated to us alto- 
gether independently of ourselves, and 
enables us to arrive at that perfection 
in any art, which could not be attained 
any other way. Speech is denominated 
a general gift, inasmuch as it is given 
to the whole human race, in distinction 
from the brutes; but the gi/t of elo- 
quence is a peculiar gi/t granted to a 
few individuals, in distinction from 
others, and one which may be exerted 
for the benefit of mankind. Endow- 
ments, though inherent in us, are not 
independent of our exertions; they gre 


But Heaven its gi 
These years wi 


qualities which admit of improvement 
by being used; they aro, in fi he 
giis of nature, which serve to aforn 
and elevate the possessor, whenft em- 
ployed for a good purpose. Talert¥s are 
either natural or acquired, or i 

measure of a mixed nature; t&py de- 


note powers without specifying the 
poate freer which thev proceed? a man 
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may have a talent for music, for draw- 
ing, for mimickry, and the like; but 
this talent may be the fruit of practice 
and experience, as much as of nature. 
It is clear from the above that an en- 
dowment is @ gift, but a gif? is not 
always an ; ment; and that a 
talent may also be either a gift or an 
endowment, but that it is frequently 
distinct from both. The terms gt/t 
and falemt are applicable to corporeal 
as well as spiritual actions ; endowment 
to real or mentul qualities. To 
write a superior hand is a gi/t, inas- 
much as it is supposed to be unattain- 
able by any force of application and 
instruction; it is a talent, inasmuch as 
it is a power or property worth our pos- 
session, but it is never an endowment. 
On the other hand, courage, discern- 
ment, a strong imagination, and the 
like, are both gifts and enduwments ; 
and when the intellectual endowment 
displays itself in any creative form, as 
in the case of poetry, music, or any 
art, so as to produce that which is valued 
and esteemed, it becomes a talent to 
the possessor, — 

Althuugh he had the gift uf seeing through Fy ques- 


ton ate ginace, yethe never suffered bis disce:n- 


meut to anticipate auother’s explanation. 
Compxatann 


He waa ofa noble nature and generoue disposi- 
tion, and of such other exduwment: us mace him very 
capable uf belug a great favourite to a great k ng 

Cuaaxnpon, 


Mr. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
differenoe of wit and judyoment, whereby he enidea- 
vours to shuw the reason why they are pot always 
the talents of the same person. Apptson. 


TO GIVE, GRANT, BESTOW. 


GIVE, in Saxon gifan, German 
geben, &c. is derived by Adelung from 
the old word the hollow of the hand. 
GRANT and BESTOW, v. 70 ailow. 

The idea of communicating to an- 
other what is our own, or in our power, 
is common to these terms; this is the 
whole signification of give ; but grunt 
and destow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To tia to give at 
one’s pleasure ; to bestow is to give from 
a certain degrec of necessity. Giving 
is confined to no object; whatever pro- 
perty we transfer into the hands of an- 
other, that qwe give; we give money, 
clothes, food, or whatever is transfer- 
able: granitng is confined to such ob- 
jects as afford: pleasure or convenience ; 
they may consist of transferable 
‘perty or not: bestowing is applied to 


GIVE. 
such objects only as are mecessary to 


supply wants, which always consist of 
that which is transferable. We give 
what is liked or not liked, ssked for or 
upasked for: we gran’ that only which 
is wished for and requested. One may 
give poison or medicine; one tnay give 
to a beggar, or to a friend; one grants 
a sum of money by way of loan: we gire 
what is wanted or not wanted; we be- 
stow that only whichis expressly wanted : 
we give with an idea of a return or 
otherwise: we grant voluntarily, with- 
out any prospect of a return: we give 
for a permanency or otherwise; we be- 
stow only in particular cases which re- 
quire immediate notice, 

Milton afterwards as a description of the 


gives 
morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a divine 
poem. AppDisun, 


But there is yet a liberty, ¢ 

By poets, and by senators uppraised, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, vor all the 
Of eurth and hell confederate take away. 


Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high and rears the abject mind, 

Kach other yift, which God on mun bestows, 

Its proper bounds aud due restrictions pal 
TOR. 


ers 
PR. 


To give has no respect to the circum- 
stances of the action or the agent; it is 
applicable to persons of all conditions : 
to grant bespeaks not only the will, but 
the power and influence of the grantor : 
to bestow bespeaks the necessitous con- 
dition of the receiver. Children may 
give to their parents and parents to 
their children, kings to their subjects or 
subjects to their kings; but monarchs 
only grant to their subjects, or parents 
to their children ; and superiors in ge- 
neral bestow upon their dependents that 
which they cannot provide for them 
selves. 

Such notes as, warbled to the string, 


Drew iron tears duwo Pluto's cheek 
Aud made hell grant what love did seek, 9 Mivtow. 


In an extended application of the 
terms to moral objects or circumstances, 
they strictly adhere to the same line of 
distinction. We gtve our consent; we 
give our promise; we gtve our word ; 
we give credit; we give in all cases 
that which may be simply transferred 
from one to another. Liberties, rights, 
privileges, favours, indulgences, per- 
missions, and all things are granted, 
which are in the hands only of a few, 
but are acceptable to many. Blessings, 
care, concern, and the like, are bestowed 
upon those who are de t upon 
others for whatever they have 
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Happy wheu both to the same centre Bore, 
When kings give liberty, and sabjects love. 


Denna. 
The gods will 


What their cnerring wisdom sece want. 


Darpxn. 

Give and bestow are likewise said of 
things as well as of persons; grant is 
cid” Gaiy of persons. Gtve is here 
equally general and indefinite ; bestow 
conveys the idea of géving under cir- 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular 
situation; one gives a thought to a 
subject that is proposed; one gives 
time and labour to any matter that 
engages one’s attention: but one de- 
stews pains on that which demands 
particular attention; one bestows a 
moment's thought on one particular 
subject, out of the number which en- 
gage attention. 


He frankly offered to join them in his Majesty's 
service, and so some countenance to the re- 


gave 
prose that was first most injuriously cast upon 
: Crarenpon. 


After having thus treated at large of Paradise 
Lost, J could not think it sufficient to have cele. 
brated this poem, in the whole, without descendiug 
to particulars: | have therefore bestuwed a paper ou 
each buok, DISON. 


TO GIVE, AFFORD. 


GIVE (v. To give, grant) and AF- 
FORD (v. To afford) are allied to 
each other in the sense of sending forth : 
but the former denotes an unqualified 
and unconditional action, as in the pre- 
ceding article; the latter bears a rela- 
tion to the circumstances of the ayent. 

,A person is said to give money without 

any regurd to the state of his finances : 
he is said to afford what he gives, when 
one wishes to define his pecuniary con- 
dition. The same idea runs through 
the application of these terms to all 
other cases, in which inanimate things 
are made the agents. When we say a 
thing gtves satisfaction, we simply de- 
siynate the action; when we say it 

ords pleasure, we refer to the nature 
and properties of the thing thus speci- 
fied, that is to say, its capacity to give 
satisfaction ; ‘hie: farmer is employed 
only to declare the fact, the latter to 
characterize the object. Hence, in cer- 
tain cases, we should say, this or that 
posture of the body gives ease to a sick 
person ; but, as a moral sentiment, we 
should say, nething a; such ease to 
the mind as a clear conscience. Upon 
tne same grounds the use of these terms 
is justified in the following cases; to 

§tve rise; to give birth; or give occa- 
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ion: to itv; to a/- 
sion afford an boeys v3 to af 


Jord a plea or a pretext 


ground, and the like. 


Are these our great ite? le this to live? 
These all the Hopes this much-lov'd wore wen ire? 
SNYKS. 


Our paper manufacture takes into use several 
mean materials, which could be put to no other use, 
and affords work for several hands in the collection 
of them, which are incapable of any other employ- 
ment. Apptnon. 


TO GIVE, PRESENT, OFFER, 
EXHUIBIT. 


Tuxsez terms have a common signifi- 
cation, inasmuch as they designate the 
manual act of transferring something 
from one’s self to another. The first is 
here as elsewhere (v. To give, grant) 
the most indefinite and extensive in its 
meaning; it denotes the complete act: 
the two latter refer rather to the pre- 
liminaries of GIVING, than to the act 
itself. What is gtven is actually trans- 
ferred: what is PRESENTED, that is, 
made a present to any one; or OF. 
FERED, that is, brought in his way, is 
put in the way of being transferred : wo 
present in giving, and offer in order ta 
give; but we may give without pre- 
senting or offering ; and on the other 
hand, we may present or offer without 

ving, if the thing presented or offered 

e not received. 

To gtve is the familiar term which 
designates the ordinary transfer of pro- 
perty: to present is a term of respect ; 
it includes in it the formality and cere- 
mony of setting before another that 
which we wish to give: to offer is an 
act of humility or solemnity ; it bespeaks 
the movement of tho heart, which im- 
pels to the making a transfer or gi/t. 
We give to our domestics; we present 
tw princes ; we offer to God: we give to 
a person what we wish to be received ; 
we present to a person what we think 
agreeable; we offer what we think ao- 
ceptable: what is given is supposed to 
be ours; what we offer is supposed to 
be at our command; what we present 
need not be either our own or at our 
command: we give a person not only 
our external property, but our esteem, 
our confidence, our company, and the 
like; an ambassador presents his cre- 
dettials at court; a subject ofere his 
services to his king. 
of 
fot ehepeng cong eter ela od faa 
Duress. 
It fell out at the same time, that a fine colt, 


Ber ee ete cae was pre 
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eure dbaape ir Virght rH aETY them that 
} a jade: u trial, was found as 
hada gy Wares, 


Alexis will thy homely gifts diedain ; 
Nor, should'st thou afer all thy lie store, 
Will rich lolas yield, but offer more. 

They bear the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property: we speak of giving 
& person an assurance, or a contradic- 
tion; of presenting an address, and 
offering an apology : of giving a recep- 
tion, presenting a figure, or offering an 
insult. They may likewise be extended 
in their application, not only to personal 
and individual actions, but also to such 
as respect the public at large: we give 
adescription in writing, as well as by 
word of mouth ; one presents the public 
with the fruit of one’s labours; we offer 
remarks on such things as attract 
notice, and call for animadversion. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought 
How fuw res ot use thee as they ought, 


But all shall give acoount of every wrong 
Who dare dishonuur or defile the tongue. Cowpsnr. 


tle carefully retained the secret, and did not 
communicate to any person living, that ho received 
any letter from the king, till the very minute he 
presented it to the House of Commons. Cuaugwpon. 


Socrates deterred Alciblades from the prayers and 
suorificer which he was going to offer. DDISUN. 
These terms may also be employed to 
designate the actions of unconscious 
agents, by which they are characterizei : 
in this sonse they come very near to the 
word EXHIBIT, which, from ezrhibeo, 
signifies to hold or put forth. Here the 
word give is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one's self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, by a natural 
cause: thus, a thing is said to gtve pain, 
or to give pleasure. Things aro said to 
present or offer : thus, a town is said tu 
ta fine view, or an idea presents 
itself to the mind ; an opportunity offers, 
that is, offre itself to our notice. To 
exhibit is tpi applied in this sense 
of setting forth to view; but expresses, 
likewise, the idea of attracting notice 
also: that which is exhibited is more 
striking than what is presented or 
offered ; thus « poem is said to exhibié 
marks of genius. 
Gives but Fiolpdin a meee: yy fio A paced 
Smaksrmane. 
Its pearl the rock presents, ite gold the mine, 


JunrNea,. 
True gevuine duiness mov'd his pity, 
Uniess it efer'd to be witty. Swirr. 
. 7 we reeapectien of Se pee veneer arene) 8 
guilty man, 12 erkibits to hire a tife theown away 
en vauitics and follies, Brain. 


GIVE UP. 


TO GIVE UP, DELIVER, SURRENDER, 
YIELD, CEDE, CONCEDE.. 


We GIVE UP (we. To give, grant) 
that which we wish to retain; we DE- 
LIVER tbat which we wish not to 
retain. Deliver does not include the 
idea of a transfer; but give up implies 
both the giving from, and the giving 
to: we give up our house to the accom- 
modation of our friends; we deliver 
property into the hands of the owner. 

0 give op is a colloquial substitute fur 
either SURRENDER or YIELD, as 
it designates no circumstance of the 
action; it may be employed in familiar 
discourse, in almost every case, for the 
other terms. where the action is com- 
pulsory, we may either say an officer 
&tves up or surrenders his sword; 
when the action is discretionary, we 
May either say he gives up, or ytelds o 
point of discussion: give up has, how- 
ever, an extensiveness of application, 
which gives it an office distinct from 
either surrender or yield. When we 
speak of familiar and personal subjects, 
give upis more suitable than surrender, 
which is confined to matters of public 
Interest or great moment: a man gives 
uP his place, his right, his claim, and 
the like; he surrenders a fortress, a 
vessel, or his property to his creditors. 
When give up is compared with yteld, 
they both respect personal matters ; 
but the former expresses a much stronger 
action than the latter: a man gives up 
his whole judgment to another; he 
ytelds to the opinion of another in par- 
ticular cases: he gives himself up to 
sensual indulgences; he ytelds to the 
force of temptation. 

_ CEDE, from the Latin cedo to give, 
18 properly to surrender by virtue of a 
treaty: we may surrender a town as an 
act of necessity ; but the cesston of a 
country is purely a political transac- 
tion: thus, generals frequently sur- 
render such towns as they are nut able 
to defend ; and governments cede such 
countries as they find it not convenient 
to retain. To CONCEDE, which is 
but a variation of cede, is a mode of 
ytelding which may be either an act of 
discretion or courtesy; as when a go- 
elie patareced to the sagan of 

people certain privileges, or when 
an individual concedes any point in dis 
pute for the sake of peace. 

The penceable man will give up his favuurite 
een Rach eth crue te 


GIVE UP. 
creswiar ke set ware 


their convictions, 
they see others around them 
Bum. 


The half-ceduced by peresasion, and half- 
scomipetiod' Uy ridicule, surrender 
and consent to live as 
living. 


As to the mayie power which the devil imparts for 
these concessions of his vutaries, ns have 
different opinions. Cumsxrtann 


TO GIVE UP, ABANDON, RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 


Tuesz terms differ from the pre- 
ceding (v. To give up), inasmuch as 
they designate actions entirely free from 
foreign influence. A manGIVES UP, 
ABANDONS (0. To Abandon), and 
RESIGNS (v. 7b abandon), from the 
dictates of his own mind, independently 
of all control from others. To gtre up 
and abundon both denote a positive 
decision of the mind; but the former 
may be the act of the understanding or 
the will, the latter is more commonly 
the act of the will and the passions: to 
give up is applied to familiar cases ; 
abandon to matters of importance: one 
gives up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
and the like; one a@ project, a 
scheme, a measure of government, 

Upon his friend telligg him he wondered he gare 

the question, when te had visibly the better of 
the dispute; 1 am never ashamed, says he, to be 


cosfuted by one who is master of fifty legiuns. 
Appison. 


They have totally abandoned the shattered and 
old-fashioned fortress of prerogative. Burr. 
To give up and resign are applied 
either to outward actions, or merely to 
inward movements: but the former is 
active, and determinately fixes the con- 
duct ; the latter seems to be rather pas- 
sive, it is the leaning of the mind to the 
eircumstances: a man gives his 
situation by a positive act of his choice ; 
he resigns his office when he foels it 
inconvenient to hold it: re likewise, we 
ive up expectations, and resign hopes. 
n thie sense, FOREGO, which sigui- 
fies to let go, is comparable with restgn, 
inasmuch as it expresses a passive ac- 
tion ; but we restgn that which we have, 
and we forego that which we might 
have: thus, we resign the claims which 
we have already made; we forego the 
claims which we might make: the for- 
mer may be a matter of prudence; the 
latter is always an act of virtue and for- 
bearance. 


He declares himedif to be now satisfied to the 
contrary, in which pe hes reenee tee oeee. 
BYDAN. 
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od hang my pipe upon the excrel pene. Davoes 
yy ee trocley nl i wreae. : Go.peniTe, 
When applied to the state of a per- 
son's mind, or the actions tlowing from 
that state, to give up is used either in a 
good, bad, or indifferent sense ; 
always in a bad sense; reagn always 
in a good sense: a man may give him- 
self up, either to studious pursuits, to 
idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences ; 
he abandons himself to gross vices; he 
resigns himself to the will of Providence, 
or to the circumstances of his condition : 
a man is said to be given up to his lusts 
who is without any principle to control 
him in their gratification; he is said to 
be abandoned, when his outrageous 
conduct bespeaks an entire insen- 
sibility to every honest ab ig a he 
is said to be resigned when he discovers 
composure and tranquillity in the hour 
of affliction; so one is said to resign a 
thing to another when one is contented 
with what one has. 
piabe hich roi heel, onaaelag halt wes 
very near, aud that it would last so very lony. But 
whet words are sufficient to express that folly and 


waat of consideration which in such a case mukes 
a wrong choice. Apnteon, 


Her pinions ruffie, and low drooping scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade, 
Where, all abandoned to despair, she sings 
Her sorrows thro’ the night. 


High from the summit of a craggy cliff 

Hung o’er the deep, such as amazing frowns 

On utmost Kilda’s shore, whose lonely race 

Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds, THomson 


THomeon. 


GLAD, PLEASED, JOYFUL, CHEER- 
FUL. 


GLAD is obviously a variation of glee 
and es (v. Fire), PLEASED, from 
to please, marks the state of being 
pleased. JOYFUL bespeaks its own 
meaning either as full of joy or produc- 
tive of EERF L, v. 


t joy. CH 
Cheerful. : 
Glad denotes either a partial state, or 


“a permanent and habitual sentiment: in 


the former sense it is most nearly allied 
to pleased ; in the latter sense to joyful 
and merry. Glad and pleased are both 
applied to the ordinary occurrences of 
the day; but the former denotes rather 
a lively and momentary sentiment, the 
latter a gentle but rather morc lasting 
feeling: we are glad tu see a friend who 
has been long absent; we are glad to 
have yood intelligence frum our friends 


and relatives ; we are glad to get rid of 
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a@ troublesome companion: we are 
vleased to have the approbation of those 
we esteem: we are d to hear our 
friends well spoken of; we are pleased 
with the company of an intelligent and 
communicative person. 


0 sole, in whom onan find al} repose, 
My glory, my jon glad I we 
Thy faee, and morn return’d, Mrutow, 


The soul has many different facuities, or, in other 
words, many diferent ways of acting, and can he 
intensely or made happy by all these dif. 
front facuitiea or ways of acting. Appisom. 


Glad, joyful, and cheerful, all ex- 
more or less lively sentiments ; 
ut glad is less vivid than joyful, an 
more sothan cheerful. Gludness seems 
to arise as much from physical as men- 
tal causes; wine is said to make the 
heart glad: joy has its source in the 
mind, as it is influenced by external cir- 
cumatances ; instances of yood fortune, 
either for ourselves, our friends, or our 
country, excite joy : cheerfulness is an 
even tenor of the mind, which it ma 
preserve of itself independently of all 
external circumstances; religious con- 
templation produces habitual cheerful- 
nese. Glad is seldom employed as an 
epithet to qualify things, except in the 
scriptural or solurmn style, as, glad 
tidings of great joy : joyful is seldomer 
used to qualify persons than things; 
hence we speak of joyful news, a joyful 
vecurrence, joyful faces, joyful sounds, 
and the like: cheerful is employed 
either to designate the state of the mind 
or the property of the thing; we either 
speak of a cheerful disposition, a cheer- 
Jul person, a cheerful society, or a cheer- 
ful face, 0 cheerful sound, a cheerful 
aspect, and the like, 


Man superior walks 
Amid the glad ervation, musing praise. Tomson, 


Thas Troy majntein’d the watch of night, 
While fear, comrade of inglorious flight, 

Aud heaven: horror, on the Grecian part, 
Saton each face, and sadden'd every heart, Porx. 


No sun o'er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No cheerful yalve refresh the lazy air, 
When used to qualify one’s actions, 
they all bespeak the temper of the mind: 
gladiy denotes a high degree of willing- 
hess as 0 to aversion: one who 
is suffering under excruciating pains 
gladly submits to anything which pro- 
snises relief: foysudéy denotes unquali- 
fled plearure, unmixed with any alloy or 
restrictive apes gp ; = oor i 
Christianity y: ruug 
the fitlaicey cocauionee “which entitle 


Por. 
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him to all its privileges, spiritual and 
temporal: cheerfully denotes the ab- 
sence of unwillingness, it is opposed to 
reluctantly ; the zealous Christian cheer- 
Sully submits to every hardship to which 
he is exposed in the course of his reli- 
gious profeasion. 

For his particular I'll receive him g 

Bat not one fullower. 


Never did men more ts) 
Or souner soaeecet k pt de oh: 


Doctrine is that which must prepare men for dis- 
cipline, and men never gu sv cheerfully as when they 
seo where they ga Sourn. 


Dauypsn. 


TO GLANCE AT, ALLUDE TO. 


GLANCE, probably from the Ger- 
man glanzen to shine, signifies to make 
ove to the eye. UDE, »v. 70 

ude. 


These terms are nearly allied in the 
sense of indirectly referring to any ob- 
ject, either in written or verbal dis- 
course: but glance expresses a cursory 
and latent action; allude, simply an 
indirect but undisguised action: ill- 
natured satirists are perpetually g/anc- 
ing at the follies and infirmities of indi- 
viduals; the Scriptures are full of a//u- 
stone to the manners and customs of 
the Easterns: he who attempts to write 
an epitome of universal history must 
take but o hasty glance at the most im- 
portant events. 

Entering upon his discourse, Socrates says, he 
does net believe any the most comic genius cao 
censure him for talking upon such asubject (the im- 
mortality of the soul) at such a time (that of death). 


is passage, 1 think, evidently glances upon 


Aristuphanes, who writ a comedy on purpose ty 


ridicule the discourses of that divine philosopher. 
DDISON. 


The aathor, in the whole course of his poem, has 
infinite allusions ty places of Scripture. §ADDivoN, 


GLARING, BAREFACED. 


GLARING is here used in the figu- 
rative sense, drawn from its natural 
signification of broad light, which strikes 

werfully upon the senses. BARE- 
FACED signifies literally having a dare 
or uncovered face, which denotes the 
absence of all disguise or all shame. 

Glaring designates the thing; bare- 
Jaced characterizes the person: a g 
tng falsehood is that which strikes the 
observer in an instant to be falsehood ; 
a darefaced lie or falsehood betrays tue 
effrontery of him who utters it. <A 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly 

without the aid of reflection; a dure- 


GLIMPSE. 


faced piece of impudence characterizes 
the agent as more than ordinarily lost 


to all sense of decorum. 
The glaring side ia that of enmity. - Buaus. 
The animosities increased, and the parties ap- 
peared barcficed against each other. CLARiwpoe. 


GLEAM, GLIMMER, RAY, BEAM. 


GLE AM is in Saxon gleomen, Ger- 
man gliimmen, &. GLIMMER isa 
variation of the same. RAY is con- 
nected with the word row. BEAM 
comes from the German baum a tree. 

Certain portions of light are desig- 
nated by all these terma, but giam 
and glimmer are indefinite; ray and 
beam are definite. A gleum is properly 
the commencement of light, or that 
portion of opening light which inter- 
rupts the darkness: a glimmer is an un- 
steady gleam : and beam are por- 
tions of light which emanate from some 
luminous body; the former from all 
luminous bodies in general, the latter 
more particularly from the sun: the 
former is, as its derivation denotes, a 
row of light sete in a greater or less 
degree from any body; the latter isa 
great row of light, like a pole issuing 
from a body. There may be a gleam of 
light visible on the wall of a dark room, 
or a glimmer if it be moveable; there 
may be raye of light visible at night on 
the back of a glow-worm, or rays of 
light may break through the shutters of 
a closed room ; the sun in the height of 
its splendour sends forth its beams. 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 


And from his eye-bulls flash'd the living flame. 
Por. 


The glimmering light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the creation, is wonderfully 
beautifal and poetic. Apoisos. 


A sudden ray shot beaming o'er the piste. 
And show'd the shores, the navy, and the oe 
PE. 


The stare shine smarter; and the moon adorns, 
As with anborrow'd beams, ber horas. Daropgnx. 


GLIMPSE, GLANCE. 


A GLIMPSE is the action of the 
object appearing to the eye; a GLANCE 
is the action of the eye seeking the ob- 
ject: one catches a glimpse of an ob- 
ject; one casts a glance at an ubject: 
the latter therefore is properly the 
means for obtaining the former, which 
is the end: we get a glimpse by means 
ofa glance. The glimpee is the hasty, 
imperfect, and sudden view which we 
get of an object ; the glance is the hasty 
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and imperfect view which we take of an 
object: the former may =~ upon a 
variety of circumstances; the latter de- 
pends upon the will of the agent. We 
can seldom do more than get a git: 
of objects in a carriage that is going 
with rapidity: when we do not wish to 
be observed to look we take but a 
glance of an object. 

f the which practice uaint- 
eee scp drteay ie ¢, We cee peers and 


regulate the rest by passion and by fancy. 
Jouneon, 


Hore passion first I felt, 
Comaotion strange! in all enjoyments else 
Superior, unmor'd; here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s pow'rful i 
ILTON 


GLOBE, BALL. 


GLOBE, in Latin globus, comes pro- 
bably from the Greek yndogog, a hillock 
ofearth. BALL, in Teutonio bald, is 
doubtless connected with the words 
bowl, bow, bend, and the like, signifying 
that which is turned or rounded. 

Globe is to ball as the species to the 
genus ; a globe is a ball, but every ball 
is not a glube. The globe does not in 
its strict sense require to be of an equal 
rotundity in all its parts; it is properly 
an irregularly round body : a ball on the 
other hand is aplelat| any round body, 
but particularly one that is entirely re- 
gle round ; the earth itself is there- 

ure properly denominated a globe from 
its unequal rutundity ; and for the same 
reason the mechanical body, which is 
made to represent the earth, is also de- 
nominated a globe; but in the higher 
style of writing the earth is frequently 
denominated a dba//, and in familiar 
discourse every solid body which as- 
sumes a circular form is entitled a ball. 

It is sald -by modern philosophers, that sot onl 
the great glides of matter are thinly scatter 
through the auiverse, but the hardest bodies are so 


porous, that if all matter were compresend to perfect 
solidity, it might be coutuined in a cube uf a few 


fvet. Jo uMeuM, 
What ibeugh in solemn silence all 

Move rvund the dark terrestrial badl, 

Io reasou’s eur they o)l rejuice, 

Aud utter forth a glorivas voices. Appison 


GLOOM, HEAVINESS. 


GLOOM has its source internally, 
and is often independent of outward cir- 
cumstances; HEAVINESS is a weight 
upon the spirits, produced by a forei 
cause: the former belongs to 1 
constitution; the latter is occasional, 
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People of a melancholy habit have a 

lar gloom hang over their minds 
which pervades all their bts ; 
those suffer under severe disap- 
pointments for the present, and have 
gloomy y prospects for the future, may be 
expected to be Aeavy at heart; we may 
sometimes dispel the gloom of the mind 
by the force of reflection, particularly 
by the force of religious contemplation : 
heaviness of spirits is itself a temporary 
thing, and may be succeeded by vivacity 
or lightness of mind when the pressure 
of the moment has subsided. 


If we consider the frequent reliefs we receive from 
laughter, and how often it breaks the gloom which 
is apt to depress the mind, one would take care not to 
grow too wise for so great a pleasure of life. 

ADpieon. 


Worldly p rity flattens as life descends. He 
who lately overflowed with cheerful spirits and high 
hopes, boging to look back with Aeaviness on the 
lays of former years. Bratz, 


GLOOMY, SULLEN, 


SPLENKTIC. 


Aut these terms denote a temper of 
mind the reverse of easy or happy: 
GLOOMY lies either in the general 
constitution or the particular frame of 
the mind ; SULLEN lies in the temper: 
a man of a gloomy disposition is an in- 
voluntary agent; it is his misfortune, 
and renders him in some measure 
pitiable: the ssd/en man yields to his 
evil humours; eudlennese is his fault, 
and renders him offensive. The gloomy 
man distresses himself most ; his pains 
are all his own: the sud/en man hasa 
great share of discontent in his compo- 
sition; he charges his sufferings upon 
others, and makes them suffer in com- 
mon with himself. Aman may be ren- 
dered gloomy for a time by the influ- 
ence of particular circumstances; but 
sullenness creates pains for itself when 
all external circumstances of a painful 
nature are wanting. 

Th’ unwilling heralds act their lord's commands, 
Peusive they walk along the barren sands: 


Arriv'd, the hero in his teut they fad 
With gluomy aspect, on his arm reclin'd. Pors. 


At this they ceased; the stern debate expir'd ; 
The chiefs in sudlen majesty retir'd, Pors. 

Sullennese and MOROSENESS are 
both the inherent properties of the tem- 
per; but the former discovers itself in 
those who have to submit, and the latter 
in thoue who have tooommand: sudlen- 
wess therefore betrays itself mostly in 
early life ; moroseness is the iar eha- 
racteristic of age. The sullen person has 
many fancied hardships to endure from 


MOROSE, 


GLORY. 


the control of others ; the morose person 
causes others to endure many real hard- 
ships, by keeping them under too severe 
acontrol. Sullennes+ shows itself mostly 
by an unseemly ruserve; moroseness 
shows itself by thy hardness of the 
speech, and the rougzhness of the voice. 
Sullenness is altogether a sluggixh prin- 
ciple, that leads more or less to inaction ; 
morosenesa is a harsh feeling, that is 
not contented with exacting obedience 
unless it inflicts pain. 

The morote philosopher is so much affected by 
these and some other authorities that he becomes a 
convert to bis friend, and desires he would take iim 
with him when he went to his next ball. Buypex.. 

Moroeeness is a defect of the temper ; 
but SPLEEN, from the Latin ep/en, is 
a defect in the heart: the one betrays 
itself in behaviour, the other more in 
conduct. A morose man is an unplea- . 
sant companion; a eplenetic man is a 
bad member of society: the former is 
ill-natured to those about him, the latter 
is ill-humoured with all the world. 
Moroseness vents itself in temporary ex- 
pressions, spleen indulges itself in per- 
petual bitterness of expression. 

Whilst in that splenetic mood we amused our- 
selves in a sour critical speculation of which we our- 


selves were the objects, a few months effected a total 


ehanye iu our variable minds, Boake. 


GLORY, HONOR. 


GLORY is something dazzling and 
widely diffused. The Latin word gloria, 
anciently written ts geet is in all pro- 
bability connect with our words 
gloss, glaze, glitter, glow, and the north- 
ern words gletssen, plotzen, glanzen, 

luhen, all which come from the He- 

rew gehel,a livecoal. That the moral 
idea of glory is best represented by 
light is evident from the glory which is 
plies round the head of our Saviour. 

ONOR is something less splendid, 
but more solid, and probably comes from 
the Hebrew Aon wealth or substance. 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforts 
and to great undertakings. Honor in- 
duces to a discharge of one's duty. Ex- 
cellence in the attainment, and success 
inthe exploit, bring glory ; a faithful 
exercise of one's talents reflects honor. 
Glory is connected with every thing 
which has a peculiar public interest ; 
Aonor is more properly obtained within 
a private circle. Glory is not confined 
to ths nation or life of the individual by 
whom it is pen pt it spreads over ai. 
the earth descends to the latest 


GLORY. 


posterity : Aowor ia limited to those who 
are connected with the subject of it, and 
eye-witnesses to his actions. Glory is 
attainable but by few, and may be an 
object of indifference to any one; Aonor 
sind cst be dimogardet by cone. 
must no one. 
general at the head of an arin goes in 
pursait of glory; the humble citizen 
who acts his part in society so as to ob- 
tain the approbation of his fellow 
citizens is in the road for Aonor. 
nation acquires glory by the splendour 
of its victories, and its superiority in 
arts as well as arms ; it obtains honor by 
its strict adherence to equity and good 
faith in all its dealings with other na- 
tions, 
Henoe is our love of fame; a love so strong, 
We thiok no dangers great vor labours Jong, 


By which we hope vur beings to extend, 
And to remotest times in glory tocdescend. IJzwves, 


As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine 
source of , we generally find in titles an inti- 
mation of some particular merit which should re- 
commend meno to the high stations which they 
possess. Appteon. 

Glory is a sentiment, selfish in its 
nature, but salutary or pernicious in its 
effect, according as it is directed ; honor 
is a principle disinterested in its nature, 
and beneticial in its operations. A 
thirst for glory is seldom indulged but 
at the expense of others, as it is not at- 
tainable in the plain path of duty ; there 
are but few opportunities of eae ae 
it by elevated acts of goodness, and still 
fewer who have the virtue to embrace 
the opportunities that offer: a love of 
honor can never be indulged but to the 
advantage of others ; it is restricted by 
fixed laws; it requires a sacrifice of every 
selfish consideration, and a’due regard 
to the rights of others; it is associated 
with nothing but virtue. 


If glory canvot move a miud so mean, 

Nor futare praise from fading pleasures wean, 

Yet why should he defraud hie son of fame, 

Aad gradge the Romans their immortal ae ? 
RYDER, 


The sense of Aonver is of a0 fine and delicate a 
nature that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in such as have Leen culti- 


great exampies or refined education. 
vated ty ples GuagDIAR. 


TO GLORY, BOAST, VAUNT. 


To GLORY is to hold as one's g 
(v Glory). To BOAST is to set for 
to one's advantage. To VAUNT, from 
the French avant before, is to set one's 
self up before others. The two first 
terms denote the value which the indi- 
vidual sets upon that which belongs to 
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himeelf, the last term may be employed 
in respect to others. 

To glory is more particularly the act 
of the mind, the indulgence of the in- 
ternal sentiment: to doasé denotes rather 
the expression of the sentiment. To 
glory is applied only to matters of mo- 
ment; doasé is rather suitable tc trifling 

ints: the former is seldom used in a 

ad sense, the latter still seldomer in 
a good one. A Christian martyr glories 
in the cross of Christ ; a soldier boasts 
of his courage, and his feats in battle. 
To vaunt is properly to proclaim praises 
aloud, and is taken either in an indif- 
ferent or bad sense. 

All the laymen who have exerted a more than or- 
dinary genius in their writings, ant were the glory of 


their times, were men whose were Allied with 
immortality. ApbIsoN, 


Ifa man looks upun himself inan abstracted light, 
he has not much tw doaat of; butif he considers him- 
self with regard t others, he may find occasion uf 


glorying, if not in his own virtues, at least in the ab. 


sence of another's imperfections. AppIson, 


Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets’ verse so much doth aun, 
And hath for twelve huge labours high eatoll’d, 
So many furies and sharp hite did haunt. Sransxa. 


TO GLOSS, VARNISH, PALLIATE. 


GLOSS and VARNISH are figu- 
rative terms, which borrow their signifi- 
cation from the act of rendering the 
outer surface of any physical object 
shining. To gloss, which is connected 
with to glaze, is to give a gloss or bright- 
ness to any thing by means of friction, 
as in the case of japan or mahogany : to 
varnish is to give an artificial gloss, by 
means of applying a foreign substance. 
Hence, in the figurative use of the terms, 
to gloss is to put the best face upon any 
thing by various artifices; but to var- 
nish is to do the same thing by means 
of direct falsehood; to PALLIATE, 
which likewise signifies to give the best 
possible outside to a thing (v. To ez- 
tenuate), requires still less artifice than 
either. One glosses over that which is 
bad, by giving it a soft name; as when 
a man’s vices are glossed over with the 
name of indiscretion, or a man’s mistress 
is termed his friend: one varnishes a 
bad character by aécribing good motives 
to his bad actions, by withholding many 
facts that are to his discredit, and fa- 
bricating other circumstances in his 
favour; an unvarnished tale contains 
nothing but the simple truth; the var- 
nished tale, on the other hand, contains 
a great mixture of falsehood: to palizate 
is to diminish the magnitude of an 
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affence,. by making.an excuse in favour 
of the po ; as whenan = of theft is 
pallra eonsidering the starvi 
condition: of the th.ef, - 
wo ab eae uy Sorel oe dail 
Tho waiting tears stood ready for command, 

And now flow to ish the false tale. Rown. 


A man’s bodily defects should 
to exert'a npbdle spirit, and to those imper- 
frotions which arv not in his power, by those perfec- 
tlons which are, Appison. 


GODLIKE, DIVINE, HEAVENLY. 


GODLIKE bespeaks its own mean- 
ing, as like God, or ufter the manner 
of God. DIVINE, in Latin dtvinus 
from divus or Deus, signifies apper- 
taining to God. HEAVENLY, or 
HEAVEN LIKE, signifies like or ap- 
pertaining to heaven. 

Godlike is a more expressive, but less 
common term than divine: the former 
is used only as an epithet of peculiar 
praise for an individual; divine is 
generally emploved for that which 
appertains to a superior being, in dis- 
linction from that which is human. 
Benevolence is a goditke property: the 
Divine image is stamped on the features 
of man, whence the face is called by 
Milton “the human face divine.” As 
divine is opposed to human, so is hea- 
venlytocarthly : the term Divine Being 
distinguishes the Creator from all other 
beings; but a heavenly being denotes 
the angels or inbabitants of Aeaven, in 
aistinction from earthly beings or the 
inhabitants of earth. A a@rvtne intlu- 
ence is to be sought for only by pruyer 
to the Giver of all guod things; but a 
Aeavenly temper may be acquired by a 
steady contemplation of heavendy things, 
and an abstraction from those which 
are earthly: the Divine will is the 
foundation of all moral law and obliga- 
tion; heavenly joys are the fruit of all 
our labours in this earthly course. These 
terms are applied to other objects with 
similar distinction. 

Sure ke that made us with sach large discourse, 
Looking befure and afler, gave us not 


That capability aud gudiike reasun, 
To rust iu us unes'd. ‘ 


Of all that ase or read thy comedios, 

Whoever in thuse glasses looks may find 

The eputs retura'd, or graces of his mind ; 

Aud by the help of so divine an an, : 

At leteure view ani drese hie aubler part. Wartizs. 


Reason, alaa!l It dues not know itec!f; 
But man, vain maul would whh his ashort-lin'd 


Turmet 
Fathom See rast abyss of Aeasealy justice. 
bh ; 


SaaRsreaas 


Dayoxn. 


GOLD. : 
GODLY, RIGHTEOUS. = 

GODLY is a contraction of godiike 
(v. Godlike). RIGHTEOUS signifies 
conformable to righi or truth. os 

These epithets are both used in a, 

spiritual sense, and cannot, without an 
indecorous ion of religion, be 
introduced into any other discourse.than 
that which is properly spiritual. God- 
Linese, in the strict sense, is that outward 
deportment which characterizes a hea- 
venly temper; prayer, reading of the 
Scriptures, public worship, and every 
reliyious act, enters into the signification 
of godliness, which at the same time 
supposes a temper of mind, not only to 
delight in, but to profit by such exer- 
cises: righteousness, on the other hand, 
comprehends Christian morality; in 
distinction from that of the heathen or 
unbeliever; artghteous man dues right, 
not only because it is right, but because 
it is agreeable to the will of his Maker, 
and the example of his Redeemer: 
righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the effect to the cause. The godly 
man goes to the sanctuary, and by con- 
verse with his Maker assimilates all his 
affections to the character of that Being 
whom he worships; when he leaves the 
sanctuary he proves the efficacy of his 
odliness by his righteous converse with 
is fellow creatures. It is easy how- 
ever fur men to mistake the means for 
the end, and to rest content with godli- 
ness without righleousness, as too many 
are apt to do who seem to make their 
whole duty to consist in an attention to 
religious observances, and in the indul- 
gence of extravagant feelings. 

It hath been the great desizn of the devil and his 
instruments in all ages to undermine religion, by 
roaking au unhappy separation and divorce between 
godliness and morality, But let us not deceive our- 
selves; this was always reliyion, aud the cunditiva of 
aur acceptance with Gud, to endeavour to be like 


God iu purity and holiness, in justice and nghteuns- 
TiLLOTsost, 


ness. 


GOLD, GOLDEN. 


Trase terms are both employed as 
epithets, but GOLD is the substantive 
used in composition, and GOLDEN 
the adjective, in ordinary use. The 
former 1s strictly applied to the metal of 
which the thing is made, as a gold cup, 
or a gold coin; but the “sre to what- 
ever appertains to gold, whether proper! 
or figuratively : as the golden sone Abe 
golden crown, the golden age, or a 
golden harvest. 


GooD 
GOOD, GOODNESS. 

runs 7 guages, 
and has a great affinity to the Greek 
ayaGoc, is sup by Adelung to be 
derived from the Latin ‘eo, Greek 
ynuv, and Hebrew to rejoice. 

Gaod and GOODNESS are abstract 
terms, drawn from the same word; the 
former to denote the thing that is good, 
the latter the inherent good property of 
persons or things. A comes 
from God, whose goodness towards his 
creatures is unbounded. The good we 
do is determined by the tendency of the 
action ; but our goodness in doing it is 
determined by the motive of our actions. 
Good is of a two-fold nature, physical 
and moral, and is opposed to evil; 
goodness is applicable either te the dis- 
position of moral agents or the qualities 
of inanimate objects; it is opposed to 
badness. By the order of Providence 
the most horrible convulsions are made 
to bring about good; the goodness or 
badness of any fruit depends upon its 
fitness to be enjoyed. 


Each form‘d for alJ, promotes through private care 
The public goud, and justly takes its share. Jznyns. 


The reigning error of his life was, that Snvage 
mistook the love for the practice of virtue, aud was 


iudved not so much a good man as the frieud of guud- 
ness. Jou NEON. 


GOOD, BENEFIT, ADVANTAGE. 


GOOD (v. Good) is an abstract 
universal term, which in its unlimited 
sense comprehends every thing that can 
be conceived of, as suited in all its parts 
to the end proposed. In this sense 
BENEFIT and ADVANTAGE (v. 
Benefit and Advantuge) are modifica- 
tions of good ; but the term good has 
likewise a limited application, which 
brings it toa just point of comparison 
with the other terms here chosen: the 
common idea which allies these words 
to each other is that of good as it re- 
spects a particular object. Good is here 
employed indefinitely; benefit and ad- 
vantageé.sre specified by some collateral 
achiphparr wa he Psa pier ro 
regard to the person who it, or him 
to whom it is done; but benefit has 
always respect to the relative condition 
of the giver and receiver, who must be 
both specified. Hence we say of a 
charitable man, that be does much 
good, or that he bestows benefits upon 
this or that individual. In like manner, 
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when speaking of particular communi- 
ties or y at we may say thet 
it is for the good of society or for the 


good of mankind that every one submits 
to the sacrifice of some portion of his 
natural liberty ; but it is for the benef 
of the poorer orders that the charitably 
sass ny employ their money in charity. 

is limited to no mode or 
manner, no condition of the person or 
the thing; it is applied indiscriminately : 
benefit is moore particularly apriestie to 
the external circumstances of a person, 
as to his health, his improvement, his 
pecuniary condition, and the like; it is 
also confined in its application to per- 
sons only: we may counsel another for 
his good, although we do not counsel 
him for his benefit ; but we labour for 
the denefit of another when we set apart 
for him the fruits of our labour: exer- 
cise is always attended with some good 
to all persons; it is of particular de- 
nefit to those who are of a lethargic 
habit: an indiscreet zeal does more 
harm than good to the cause of religion ; 
a patient cannot expect to derive benefit 
from a medicine when he counteracts 
its effects. 


Our present goud the eusy tusk is made, 
To earn superior bliss wheu this shull fude. Junyna. 


Unless men were endowed by nature with sume 
sense of duty or moral ubligation, they could reap no 
benefit from revelation, Boat 

A benefit is a positive and direct goad, 
an advantage is an adventitious and 
indirect good: tho benefit serves to 
supply some want, to remove some evil, 
and afford some sort of relief: an ad- 
vantage serves to promote some ulterior 
object. An advantage therefore will 
not be a denefit unless it be turned to a 
good use. Education may be a denefil 
to a person, if it enable him to procure a 
competence ; a pvlite education is of 
advantage to one who associates with 
the great. 


It was late before this country found out the 
benefits of inland navigation. 
Hietory ov Intanp Navieation, 


The true art of memory is the art of attentive. 
No maa will read with much advantages who is sot 
able at pleasure loctucuate hismind. Jonnadn. 


GOODNATURE, GOODHUMOR. 


GOODNATURE and GOODHU- 
MOR both imply the disposition to 
please and be pleased ; but the former 
is habitual and permanent, the is 
temporary and partial: the former lies 
in the nature and frame of;the mind, 
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the latter in the state of the humors 
or spirits. A goodnatured man recom- 
mends himself at all times for his 
goodnature; & g red man re- 
commends himself particularly as a 
companion: goodnature displays itself 
by a readiness in dving kind offices; 
goodhumor is confined mostly to the 
ease and cheerfulness of one’s outward 
deportment in social converse: : 
nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances; goodhumor is apt to be 
succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
pel Mari Goodnature is applicable 
only to the character of the individual ; 
goodhumor may be said of a whole com- 
pany: it isa mark of goodnature in a 
man not to disturb the goodhumor of the 
company he is in, by resenting the 
affront that is offered him by another. 

I coneluded, however unaccountable the assertion 


might appear at first sight, that goudauture was an 
conential quality in a satirist. Appi sun, 


When Virgil said “ He that did nut hate Davius 
might love Mevius,” he was in perfect pocehenir: 
a ppisoK, 


GOODS, FURNITURE, CHATTELS, 
MOVEABLES, EFFECTS. 

ALL these terms are applied to such 
things as belong to an individual: the 
first term is the most general, both in 
sense and application ; all the rest are 
species. 

FURNITURE comprehends al) 
household goods; wherefore in regard 
to an individual, supposing the house to 
contain all he has, the genera] is put for 
the specific term, as when one speaks 
of a person's moving his GOODS for 
his furniture: but in the strict sense 

oods comprehends more than furniture, 
including not only that which is adapted 
for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value 
to a person: the chairs and tables are a 
part of furntiure ; papers, books, and 
money, are included among his goods : 
it is obvious therefore thut goods, even 
in its most limited sense, is of wider 
import than furntéure. 

satel 3 bette fe ieee ure desire that 
the public would please to take them in the 


aud that every budy would turn over what he does 
not like. Prion. 


Considering that your houses, your place and fur 
witure, are nut suitable to your quality, I conceive 
that your expense ought to nduecd to two-thirds 
of your estate, Waurworts. 

CHATTELS, which is probably 
ohanged from cattle, is a technical term 
in law, and therefore not so frequent in 


of all my 


GOODS. 


ordinary use, but still sufficiently em- 
ployed to deserve notice. It comprehends 
that species of goods which is in a 
special manner separated from one’s 
person and house; a man’s cattle, bis 
ene of husbandry, the partial 
rights which he has in land or buildings, 
are all comprehended under chattels - 
hence the propriety of the expression to 
seize a man’s and chatiels, as 
denoting the disposable property which 
he has about his person or at a distance. 
MOVEABLES comprebends all the 
other terms in the limited application 
to property, as far as it admits of being 
removed from one place to the other ; it 
is opposed either to fixtures, when speak- 
ing of furniture, or to land as contrasted 
with goods and chattels. 


Honour's a lease for lives to come, 
And cannoPbe extended from - 
The legal tenant; ‘tis a chattel 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Hupisras. 

EFFECTS is a term of nearly as 
extensive a signification as goods, but 
not so extensive inits application : what- 
ever 8 man has that is of any supposed 
value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled his goods; whatever a man has 
that can effect, produce, or bring forth 
money by sale, is entitled his effects ; 
goods therefore is applied only to that 
which a man has at his own disposal ; 
effects more properly to that which is 
left at the disposal of others. A man 
mukes a sale of his goods on his removal 
from any place ; his creditors or execu- 
tors take care of his effects either on his 
bankruptcy or decease: goods, in this 
case, is seldom employed but in tho 
limited sense of what is removeable; 
but effects includes everything real as 
well as personal. 

There can be no doubt but that muvenbles of 


every kind become sooner appropriated than the 
permanent substantial sui). BLACKstonE. 


The laws of bankruptcy compel the bankrupt to 
give up all his effects w the use of the creditors 
without any concealment. BLACKSTONE. 


GOODS, POSSESSIONS, PROPERTY. 


Aux these terms are applicable to 
such things as are the means of enjoy- 
ment; but the former term respects the 
direct quality of producing enjoyment, 
the two latter have regard to the subject 
of the enjoyment: we consider GOODS 
as they are real or imaginary, adapted 
or not adapted for the producing of real 
happiness; those who abound in fhe 
goods of this world are not always the 


GOVERN. 


happiest: POSSESSIONS must he 
regarded as they are lasting or ial 
rary; he who is anxious for earthly 
possessions forgets that they are but 
transitory and dependent upon a thou- 
sand contingencies: PROPERTY is 
to be considered as it is legal or illegal, 
just or unjust; those who are anxious 
for great property are not always scru- 
pulous about the means by which it is 
to be obtained. The purity of a man’s 
Christian character is in danger from 
an overweening attachment to earthly 
goods ; no wise man will boast the mul- 
titude of his possessions, when he reflects 
that if they do not leave him, the time 
is not far distant when he must leave 
them; the validity of one’s claim to 
oe which comes by inheritance is 
etter founded than any other. 


The worldling attaches himself wholly to what he 
reckons the only solid goods, the possesswa of riches 
and influence. Brat. 


While worldly men enlarge their possessions, and 
extend their connexions, they imagine they ure 
strengthening themecives. Bear. 


For numerous niessings yearly shower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd, 


Acoept our pions praise. Draypry, 


TO GOVERN, RULE, REGULATE. 


GOVERN is in French gouverner, 
Latin guberno, Greek evBepyvaw. RULE 


and REGULATE signify to bring un- 


der a rule, or make by rule. 

The exercise of authority enters more 
or less into the signification of these 
terms ; but to govern implies the exer- 
cise likewise of judgment and know- 
ledge. To rule implies rather the un- 

ualified exercise of power, the making 
the will the rude; a king governs his 
people by means of wise laws and an 
upright administration: a despot redes 
over a nation according to his arbitrary 
decision ; if he have no principle his 
rule becomes an oppressive tyranny. 
These terms are applied either to per- 
sons or things: persons govern or rule 
others ; or they govern, rule, or regu- 
date things. 

In regard to persons, agi is always 
in a good sense, but rule is sometimes 
taken in a bad sense ; it is frequently 
associated with an abuse of power: to 
govern is so perfectly discretionary, 
that we speak of governing ourselves ; 
but we speak only of ruding others: 
nothing can be more lamentable than 
to be ruled by one who does not know 
hew to govern himself: it is the business 


GOVERNMENT. 


of a man to rude his house by keepng 
all its members in due subjection to his 
authority ; it is the duty of a person to 
rude those who are under him in all 
matters wherein they are incompetent 
to govern themselves. 


Slaves to our passions we become, and thea 
It becomes impossible to govern men. 
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Water, 
Marg‘ret shall now be queen, and rade the king, 
But I will rede both her, the king, and realm, 
S#a RePeaRe 

In application to things, govern and 
rule admit of a similar distinction: o 
minister governs the state, and a pilot 
governs tho vessel; the movements of 
the machine are in both cases directed 
by the exercise of the judgment; a 
person rules the times, seasons, fashions, 
and the like ; it is an act of the indivi- 
dual will. Regulate is a species of 
governing simply by Judgment; the 
word is applica fe to things of minor 
moment, where the force of authority is 
not so requisite: one governs the affairs 
of a nation, or a large body where great 
interests are involved ; we regulate the 
concerns of an individual, or we regu- 
«ue in cases where good order or con- 
venience only is consulted: so likewise 
in regard to ourselves, we govern our 
passions, but we regulaée our affections. 
Whence can this very motion take its birth, 
Not sure from matter, from dull clods of earth? 


But from a livin Heb hody'd within, 
Which governs all the bodily machine. 


When T behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 

Each wanton judge new yh statutes draw ; 

Laws griad the poor, and rich mou rude the law; 

I fly from petty tyrants to the thrune. GotpemiTHE, 


Regulate the patient in his manner of living. 
WIskMAR, 
These terms are all properly used to 
denote the aets of conscious agents, but 
by a figure of personification they may 
be applied to inanimate or moral objects: 
the price of one market governs the 
ae of another, or governe the seller in 
is demand ; fashion and caprice rule 
the majority, or particular fashions rude 
them; the time of one clock regulutes 
that of many others. 
Gegpeineg, ee re 


Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom rul'd, 
Now fir'd ty wrath, and now by reason oe 
PR. 


Though a sense of moral good and evi! be deeply 
impressed on the heart of man, it is not of sufficient 
power to regulate his life. Busi. 


GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION. 


Born these terms may be employed 
either to designate the act of GO. 


JENTYNE. 
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VERNING and ADMINISTERING, 
or the persons governing and adminis- 
tering. In both cases government hasa 
more extensive meaning than adminte- 
‘ration : the former includes every exer- 
sise of authority; while admintstration 
implies only that exercise of authority 
which consists in putting the laws or 
will of another in force. 


Goveramest is an art above the attainment of an 
‘edinary geulus. Souta. 


Tu treating of an invisible world, and the adminis 
te ectoren anki ed 
role of ag eee Deain. 

When we speak of the government, 
as it respects the persons, it implies the 
whole body of constituted authorities ; 
and the administration, only that part 
which puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole: the government of a 
country therefore may remain unaltered, 
while the administration undergoes 
many changes: it is the business of the 
government to make treaties of peace 
and war; and without a government it 
is impossible for any people to negotiate : 
it is the business of the administration 
to administer justice, to regulate the 
finances, and to direct all the compli- 
cated concerns of a nation; without an 
administration all public business would 
be ut a stand. 


What are we to do if sai alloc and the whole 
econmutity is of the sume description ? Buxsxx. 


GOVERNMENT, CONSTITUTION. 


GOVERNMENT is here, as in the 
former article (v Government), the pe- 
neric term; CONSTITUTION the 
specific. Government implies generally 
the act of governing or exercising au- 
thority under any form whatever; con- 
stitudton implies any constttuted or fixed 
form of government: we may have a 
government without a constitution ; we 
cannot have a constitution without a 
government, In the first formation of 
society government was placed in the 
hands of individuals who exercised 
authority according to discretion rather 
than any positive rule or law: here then 
was government without a constitution: 
as time and experience proved the ne- 
cessity of somo es 
the wisdom of enlightened men disco- 
vered the advantages and disadvantages 
of different forms, government in every 
country assumed a more definite shape, 
and became the constitution of the 


tablished form, and — 


GRACE, 


country; hence then the union of go- 
vernment and constttuteon. Govern- 
mente are divided by political writers 
into three classea, monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, and republican: but these three 
general forms have been adopted with 
such variations and modifications as to 
impart to the conatilution of every 
country something peculiar. The term 
constitution is now particularly applied 
to any popular form of government, or 
any government formed at the pleasure 
of the people, and in a still more re- 
stricted sense to the government of 
England. 

Froe s have committed more flagrant 


acts of tyranny than the most perfect desputic gu- 
teraments which we have ever knows. Buuxg. 


The physician of the state, who, not satisfied with 
the cure of distempers, undertakes to regenerate cun- 
stitutions, ought to show uncommon powers. _ 

URKE. 


GRACE, FAVOR. 


GRACE, in French grace, Latin 
gratia, comes from gratus kind, because 
a grace results from pure kindness in- 
dependently of the merit of the receiver ; 
but FAVOR is that which is granted 
voluntarily and without hope of recom- 
pense independently of all obligation. 

Grace is never used but in repare to 
those who have offended and made 
themselves liable to punishment; favor 
is employed for actual . An act of 
grace, in the spiritual sense, is that 
merciful influence which God exerts 
over his most unworthy creatures from 
the infinite goodness of his Divine na- 
ture ; it is to his special grace that we 
attribute every good feeling by which 
we are prevented from committing sin: 
the term favor is employed indiscrimi- 
nately with regard to man or his Maker; 
thoso who are in power have the greatest 
opportunity of conferring favors ; but all 
we receive at the hands of our Maker 
must be acknowledged as a favor. 

But say I could repent and could obtain, 


By act of grace, my former state, how svon 
ould height high thoughts! 


A bad man is wholly the creature of the wor!d, 
He hangs upon its favor Brair. 


Minton. 


GRACE, CHARM. 


GRACE is altogether corporeal ; 
CHARM is either corporeal or mental: 
the grace qualifies the action of the 
met! ; the is an inherent quality 
in the body itself. A lady moves, dances, 
and walks with grace; the charms of 


GRACIOUS. 
her are al to those of her 
sain Bi 
Mipnitnohdersinge pairs 
all tbe graces. 


Musie has charms to soothe the savage breast. 
Concreve. 


feularly qualified him 
knew how W practise 
JOM NSON, 


GRACEFUL, COMELY, ELEGANT. 


A GRACEFUL figure is rendered 
so by the depurtment of the body. A 
COMELY figure has that in itself 
which pleases the eye. Gracefudness 
results from nature improved by art; 
comeliness is mostly the work of nature. 
It is possible to acquire ulness 
by the aid of the dancing-master, but 
far a comely form we are indebted tuo 
nature aided by circumstances. Grace 
is a quality pleasing to the eye; but 
ELEGANCE, from the Latin eltyo, 
electus, aclect and choice, 1s a quality 
of a higher nature, that inspires ad- 
miration; elegunt is applicable, like 
graceful, to the motion of the body, or 
like comely to the person, and is ex- 
tended in its meaning also to language 
and even tu dress. A person's step is 
gruceful ; his air or his movements are 
¢legunt; the grace of an action lies 
chielly in its adaptation to the occasion. 

The firet who approached her was a youth of 
graceful ees and courtly air, but dreased in a 


ticher habit thun had ever been seen in Arcadia. 
STEaLe. 


[.ictas, the son of Phoebidas, was at thistimein the 
bloom of his youth, and very remarkable fur the 
comeliness of his person. ADoISON. 


“The natural progress of the works of men is from 
rudeness to convenience, from convenience to ele- 
goace, and fruns elegance to nicety. JOMNSON. 


GRACIOUS, MERCIFUL, KIND. 


GRACIOUS, when com d with 
MERCIFUL, is used only in the spi- 
ritual sense ; the latter is applicable to 
the conduct of man as well as of the 
Deity. Grace is exerted in doing good 
tu un object that has merited the con- 
trary ; mercy is exerted in withholdin 
the evil which has been merited. God 
is gractous to hia creatures in affording 
them not only an opportunity to address 
him, but every encouragement to luy 
open their wants to him; their unwor- 
thiness and sinfulness are not made 
impediments of access to him. God is 
merciful to the vilest of sinners, and 
lends an ear to the smallest breath of 
repentance; in the moment of executing 
vengeance, he stops his arm at the voice 
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of supplication: he expects the same 
ery. be extended by man toward 
his offending brother. act of 
in the largest sense, as not only inde- 
pendent of, but opposite to, the merits 
of the person, is properly ascribable to 
God alone, but by analogy it has also 
been considered as the prerogative of 
earthly princes: thus we speak of acts 
of grace, by which insolvent debtors are 
released: in like manner, the grace of 
the sovereign may be exerted in various 
ways, 

So gracivus hath God been to us, that he hath 


made those things to be our duty which naturally 
tend to vur felicity. TinLoteon, 


He that's 
Vato the bad is cruel to sled du Ranpuh. ra. 


Gractous, when compared with KIND, 
differs principally as to the station of 
the persons to whom it is applied. Gra- 
ctous is altogether confined to superiors ; 
Aind is indiscriminately employed for 
superiors and equals: a king gives o 
fractous reception to the nobles who aro 
pease to him; one friend gives a 

t2d reception to another by whom he is 
Visited. Gractous is a term in peculiar 
use at court, and among princes. Kind- 
ness is a dumustic virtue; it is found 
mostly among those who have not so 
much ceremonial to dispense with, 
He heard my vows, an! graciously deorerd 

d, 


My grounds to be restur'd, my former flucks to feed, 
Dayoen. 


Love that would all men just and temp’rate make, 
Kind w& themselves and othess for his sake, 
Watsen. 


GRANDEUR, MAGNIFICENCE. 


GRANDEUR, fromgrand, in French 
grand great, Latin grandis, low Ger- 
man grant grand, which is the same as 

root great. MAGNIFICENCE, in 

tin magnificentta, from magnus and 

Jacio, signities making or acting on a 
large scale. 

n extensive assemblage of striking 
qualities in the exterior constitutes the 
common signification of these terms, of 
which grandeur is the genus, and mag- 
nificence the species. Magnificence 
cannot exist without gr ur, but 
grandeur exists without magnificence : 
the former is distinguished from the 
latter both in degree and in application. 
When applied to the same objects, they 
differ in de ; magnificence being 
the highest degree of grandeur. As it 
respects the style of living, grandeur 
is within the reach of subjects; magni« 
fcence is mostly confined tw princes, 
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aeere 1s © Sine Ot prenden See reepects wick 
the meanest and most insignificent part of mankind 
endeavour to procare in the little elrele of their 
friends and acquaintaues, Anppison. 


The wall of China ts one of those eastern 
of magnificence which taskes a Ggure even in the 
map of the world, although aa acount of would 


have been thought fabalous, were not the wall itseif 
extant. Aprisons. 


TO GRATIFY, INDULGE, HUMOR. 


To GRATIFY, make grateful or 
pleasant (v. Acceptable), is a positive act 
of the choice. To INDULGE, from 
the Latin tndulgen and dulcis to sweeten 
or make palatable, is a neyative act of 
the will, a yielding of the mind to cir. 
cumstances. One gratifies his desires 
or appetites; and tndu/yes his humors, 
or indulges in pleasures: by the former, 
one seeks to get the pee which the 
desire promises; by the latter, one yields 
to the influence which the humor or 
pee exercises. Gratifying us a 

abit becomes a vice, and indulging os 
a habit is a weakness. In this sense of 
the words, gratification is mostly applied 
tO meatal objects, as to gratify one's 
curiosity ; indulgence to matters of sense 
or partial feeling, as to tudulge one's 
palate. A person who is in search of 
pleasure tfes hin desires as they 
rixo; he lives for the gratification, and 
depends upon it for his happiness. He 
who has higher objects in view, than 
the momentary gratificalion, will be 
careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wean him from 


his purpose. 


Le ta oy a very important lesson to learn 
how to enjoy ordinary things, and to be able to relish 
your being, without the trausport of sume passion, 
or grat:Aoation of some appetite. TRALE, 


No man could have fewer avocations, whether 
matural ov artificial, for he was slave ty no passion or 
exovss, and (ndulged no hummer. Cumecn.ann, 


As oceasional acts, grati/y and tn- 
dufge may be both innocent. 


Titles, estates, and fantastical pleasures, aro more 
ardently sought after by most men, than the wrtaral 
gretyrcatens of a reasonable sind, Anpison, 


Still in short intervals of pleasing wue, 
Bogardtu) of the friendly duea 1 owe; 


I to the oo dead for ever dear, 
Faduige the tribute of a grateful tear. Pors. 
We gratify and indulge others as 


well as ourselves, and mostly in the 
sense: to Vy is for the most 
part in return for services; it is an act 


of generosity: to indulge is to yield to 
the wishes or be lenient to the infirmities 


GRATUITY. 


of others; it is an act of kindness of 
goodnature. 


Goodhumour is a state between gaiety and an- 
conerro ; the sct or emanation of a mind at leisure 
to regard the gratjfontion of another. Jom saon. 


A little mure indslgeace for common understand. 
jogs, and somewhat jess of austerity of temper, 
might have preserved this Ulustrios man tw the 
eouncils of his country. Brsexrt, 

To HUMOR is mostly taken in a 
bad sense. 

A skilful manager of the rabble, with two or three 
popular empty words, such as “ right of the subject 
and liberty of conscience,’ well tuned and humonred, 
may whistle them backwards and forwards 11)i he is 
weary. Sours. 


GRATUITOUS, VOLUNTARY. 


GRATUITOUS is 7 to that 
which is obligatory. LUNTARY 
is opposed to that which is compulsory, 
or involuntary. A gift is gratuttous 
when it flows entirely from the free will 
of the giver, independently of right: an 
offer is voluntary which flows from the 
free will, independently of all external 
constraint. Gratuttous is therefore to 
voluntary as a species to the genus. 
What is gretuttous is voluntary, al- 
though what is voluntary is not always 
gratuttous. The gratuitous is properly 
the roluntary in regard to the disposal 
of one’s pao and the voluntary is 
applicable to all other actions. 

The herole band uf cashierers of monarchs were 


jo haste to make a generous diffusion of the kaoow. 


ledge which they bad thus gratutuusy received. 
Bunn, 


relative to contsibution were ew 


Their privile 
Buaxe. 


juatarily surrendered. 


GRATUITY, RECOMPENSE. 


Tux distinction between these terms 
is very similar to the above (v. Gratui- 
tous). They both imply a gift, and a 
gift by way of return for some supposed 
service: but the graturty is independent 
of all expectation as well as right: the 
recompense is founded upon some ad- 
missible claim. Those who wish to 
confer a favour in a delicate manner, 
will sometimes do it under the shape of 
a gratuity: those who overrate their 
services, will in all probability be dis- 
appointed in the recompense they re- 
ceive. 

if there be ane or two echolars more, that will be 


bo yreat addition to his trouble, considering that, 
perhaps, their parents may recompense pr ty theis 


gr atedties. OLY NRUR 
What coald be less than to affied him praise, 
The carieat rroompense. Maron 


GRAVE. 


GRAVE, SERIOUS, SOLEMN. 


GRAVE, in Latin fe heavy, 
denotes the weight which keeps the 
mind or person down, and prevents 
buoyancy; it is opposed to the light. 
SERIOUS, in Latin serus late or slow, 
marks the quality of slowness or con- 
siderateness, either in the mind, or that 
which occupies the mind: it is opposed 
to the jocose. 

Grave expresses more than serious ; 
it does not merely bespeak the absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body; sertousness, on the other 
hand, bespeaks no depression, but simply 
steadiness of action, and a refruinment 
from all that is jocular. A man may 
be grave in his walk, in his tone, in his 
vesture, in his looks, and all his ex- 
terior; he is sertous only in his general 
air, his countenance, and demeanor. 
Gravity is produced by some external 
circumstance ; seriousness springs from 
the operation of the mind itself, or from 
circumstances. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravtty: srriousness is the 
fruit of reflection. Gravtty is, in the 
proper sense, confined to the person, as 
a characteristic of his temper; serious, 
on the other hand, is a characteristic 
either of persons or things: hence we 
shwuld speak of a grave assembly, not 
a sertous assembly, of old men; grave 
senators, not serivua senators; of a 
grave speaker, not u sertous speaker : 
b@t a serious, not a grave sermon; a 
sertous, hot a gruve writer; but grave 
is sometimes extended to things in the 
sense of weighty, as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation, a grave 
objection, sentiment. Gravity is pecu- 
liarly ascribed to a judge, from the 
double cause, that much depends upon 
his deportment, in which there ought to 
be gravity, and that the weighty con- 
cerns which press on his mind are most 
apt to produce gravity: on the other 
hand, both gravity and seriousness may 
be applied to the preacher; the former 
only as it respects the manner of deli- 
very; the latter as it respects especially 
the matter of his discourse: the person 
may be grave or serious ; the discourse 
only is serious. 
if then some grave and Lg thar appear, 


They hush their noise, and a listening ear. 
Unypew. 


Incar retirements every thing Visposes us to be 
i Annisom. 
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SOLEMN expresses more than either 
grave or serious, from the Latin solennis 
yearly; as appl ied to the stated religious 
festivals of the Romans, it has acquired 
the collateral meaning of religious gra 
vily: like serious, it is employed not 
so much to characterize either the per- 
son or the thing: a judge pronounces 
the solemn sentence of condemnation in, 
a solemn manner; o preacher delivers 
many solemn warnings to his hearers. 
Gravity may be the effect of corporeal 
habit, and sertousness of mental habit. 
but solemnity is something occasional 
and extraordinary. Some children dis- 
cover a remarkable grarily as soon as 
they begin to observe; a rogular atten- 
tion to religious worship will induce a 
habit of sertousness ; the admonitions 
of a parent on his death-bed will have 
peculiar sodemnrty. 

Tu moat of cur loag words which are derived from 
the Latin, we coutract the leugth ofthe syllables, 


that gives them a grave aud solemn air in their own 
language. Anpison, 


GRAVE, TOMB, SEPULCHRE, 


Aut these terms denote the place 
where bodies are deposited. GRAVE, 
from the German graben, &c., has a 
reference to the hollow made in the 
earth, TOMB, from famuldus and tu- 
meo to swell, has a reference to the rising 
that is made above it. SEPULCHRE, 
from sepediu tu bury, has a reference to 
the use for which it is empjoyed. From 
this explanation it is evident that these 
terins have a certain propriety of appli- 
cation: “ to sink into the gruve” is an 
expression that carries the thoughts 
where the body must rest in death, cuon- 
sequently to death itself: “ to inscribe 
on the éomb, or to encircle the tomb 
with flowers,” carries our thoughts tu 
the external of that place in which the 
body is interred. To inter in a sepud- 
chre, or to visit or enter a sepulchre, 
reminds us of a place in which bodies 
are deposited, or by a figure, where any 
thing may be buried. 

The path of glory wads but to the grave, 

, . ) 

palsy ll aban bra trighs Prod lg ae . Gaay 


The Lay iteetf is either lost or buried, perhaps for 
ever, in one of thise sepuichres of Mos. which by 
cuurtesy are called libraries. Tvsawairt 


Guav 


GREAT, LARGE, BIG. 


GREAT, in Saxon great, Dutch and 
low Germam groot, comes from grow, 
as the Latin crassus thick, from cresco 

20a 
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to grow is applied toall kinds of dimen- 


sions in which things can Ww or in- 
crease. LARGE, in Latin Nas yus wide, 
is probably derived from the Greek da 
and pee to flow plentifully ; for dargior 
signifies to give frecly, and durge has 
in English a similar sense: it 1s pro- 
perly applied to space, extent, and quan- 
tity. | BIG, from the German bauch 
belly, and the English buék, denotes 
real as to expansiuon or cupacity. A 
souKe, a rootn, 4 heap, a pile, an army, 
&e. is great or durge; an animal or a 
mountain is great or dig: aroad,acity, 
a street, and the like, is termed rather 
great than durye. 
At one's first entennee into the Panthoon at 
Rome, how the imagiuation is Mlled with something 
reat wud amatiog; andatthe same time bow little 
f. prepertion one bs affected with the inside of a 


Gothic cathedral, olthough it be five times larger 
than the other. A ppteon. 


We are not o litth: ploased to find every green 
couf swarm with millions of animals, that wt their 
sargeat yrowth are not Visible to the naked eye, 

Avplison, 


Aw animal wo begger than a mite cannot appear 
peifact to the cye, beenuse the sight takes it in at 
oped. Appinon, 


Great is used generally in the im- 
proper sense ; darge und big are used 
only occasionally : a noe, a distance, 
a multitude, a number, a power, and 
the like, is termed yreal, but not large: 
we may, however, speak of a /urge por- 
tion, a durge share, a durge quantity ; 
or of a muind diy with conception, or of 
an event dig eawith the fate of nations, 

Among ail the tgures of architecture, there are 


none thar havea greater air thau Ue concave and 
ifs aan vere. AUDIaOn, 


Sore he that mado us with such large discourse, 
Haovhing belure and aller, gave us nut 
That capability and godlike reason, 


Jo rust in ue uaus'd, SHAMSrE AME. 


Anaaing clouds an clouds contiuual heap d, 

Or whirl d tempestuous by the yusty wind, 

(ir silent borne alung heavy aud alow, 

With the dig stores of streaming ocuaus charg, 
‘Tuumson, 


GREAT, GRAND, SUBLIME. 


Trxsx terms are synonymous only in 
their moral application. GREAT simply 
designates extent; GRAND includes 
hkewise the idea of excellence and su- 
periority, A great undertaking cha- 
racterizes only the extent of the under- 
taking ; a grand undertaking bespeaks 
its superior excellence : great objects are 
seen with facility; grand objects are 
viewed with admiration. It is a great 
point to make a person sensible of his 
tuults; it should be the grand aim of 


GRIEVANCE. 


all{o aspire after moral and religious 
improvement, 

Grand and SUBLIME are both 
superior to great; but the former 
inarks the dimension of greatness; the 
latter, from the Latin sudlimis, desig- 
nates that of height. A scene may be 
either grand or sublime: it is granif 
as it fills the imagination with its im- 
mensity ; it is sud/ime as it elevates the 
imagination beyond the surrounding 
and less important objects. There is 
sumething grand in the sight of a vast 
army moving forward, as it were by one 
impulse ; there is something peculiarly 
sublime in the sight of huge mountains 
and cragyy cliffs of ice, shaped into va- 
rious fantastic forms. Grand may be 
suid either of the works of art or nature; 
sublime is aaa | applicable to the 
works of nature. The Egyptian pyra- 
mids and the ocean are both grund 
objects ; a tempestuous ocean is a sub- 
lime object. Grand is sometimes applied 
to the mind; subd&me is applied both to 
the thoughts and the expressions. 

There is nothing in his whole art of architecture 


which pleases the imujination, but as itis great, an 
cummou or beautiful. ADDISON. 


There is generally io nature omeag more grand 
aud august than what we meet with in the curiosities 
of art Appison, 


Homer fills bis readgerea with acbldime ideas. 
Appison. 


GRIEVANCE, HARDSHIP. 
GRIEVANCE, from the Latin 


gracts heavy or burdensome, implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. HAR D- 
SHIP, from the adjective Aard, denotes 
that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. 

Grievance 18 in general taken fur 
that which is done by another to grieve 
or distress: Aurdshtp is a particular 
kind of grierance that presses upon 
individuals, There are national griev- 
ances, though not national hardships. 
An ivfraction of one’s rights, an act of 
Violence or oppression, are grievances 
to thuse who are exposed tuo them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of men: 
an unequal distribution of labour, a 
partial indulgence of one to the detri- 
ment of another, constitute the hardship. 
A weight of taxes, levied im order tw 
support an unjust war, will be esteemed 
u grievance: the partiality and caprice 
of the collector in making it fall with 
unequal weight upou particular persons 
will be regarded as a peculiar Aurdshep. 


GRIEVE. 


Men seck a redress of their grievances 
from some higher power than that by 
which bet f are inflicted: they endure 
their Aardships until an opportunity 
offers of getting them removed. 

It is better private men should have some injas- 
tie: done them, than a pubiic grieraace should not 
be redreased. This is usually pleaded in defence 
of all those hardships which fall on particniar per- 


sons, in particular oocasions which could not be fore- 
sven when the law was made. Spactator. 


TO GRIEVE, MOURN, LAMENT, 


To GRIEVE (e. Affitction) is the 
general term; MOURN, like moan 
and murmur, being an imitation of the 
sound produced by pain, is a parti- 
cular term. To grieve, in its limited 
sense, is an inward act; to mourn is an 
outward act: the grief lies altogether 
in the mind; the mourning displays 
itself by some outward mark. A man 
&rieves for his sins; he mourns for the 
loss of his friends. One grteves for that 
which immediately concerns one's self, 
or that which concerns others; one 
mourns for that which concerns others - 
one grieves over the loss of property ; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased 
relative. 

Achates, the companion of his breast, 
Goes griemag by his side, with equal cares es aid 
RYDER. 
My brother's friends and daughter left behind, 
False to them all, to Paris only kind; 
For this I muearn, till grief or dire disense 
Shall waste the fourm, whose crime it was to please. 
Vorr. 
+ Grieve is the act of an individual; 
mourn nay be the common act of many : 
a nation mourns, though it does not 
grieve, fora public calamity. To grieve 
is applicable to domestic troubles ; mourn 
may refer to public or private ills. The 
distractions of a state will cause many 
to grteve for their own losses, and 
mourn the misfortunes of their country. 
Who fails to grieve when just uccasion calls, 


Or grieves tov much, deserves not to be blessed. 
Youna. 


Ye banks that off my weary limbs have borne, 

Ye murmuring brooks, that learnt of me to mourn, 
Ye birds that tune me with your plaintive lay, 

Ye groves, where love once taught my steps tw stray, 
You, ever sweet, and ever fair, renew 
Your straine melodious. 

Grieve and mourn are permanent 
sentiments; LAMENT (v. To bewasl) 
1s a transitory feeling: the former are 
produced by substantial causes, which 
come home to the feclings; the latter 
respects things of a more partial, often- 
times of a more remote and indifferent, 


Sra W, Jouxs. 
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nature. A roa] widow mourns all the 
remainder of her days for the loss of her 
husband ; we /ament a thing to-day 
which we may forget to-morrow. Mourn 
and dament are both expressed by some 
outward sign; but the former is com- 
posed and free from all noise; the latter 
displays itself either in cries or simple 
words. In the moment of trouble, when 
the distress of the mind is at its height, 
it may break out into loud /amentation . 
but commonly grteving and mourning 
commence when lamentation ccases. 


So close in poplar shades, her chikiren gone, 
The mother nightingale iaments wlone. Daypan 


As epithets, grievous, mournfiel, und 
Jamentuble have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or unjustly on per- 
sons, their property, conuexions, and 
circumstances, is grievous ; what touches 
the tender feelings, and tears asunder 
the ties of kindred and friondship, is 
mournful; whatever excites a painful 
sensation in our mind is damentable. 
Famine is a grievous calamity for a 
nation; the violent separation of friends 
by death is a mournful event at all 
umes, but particularly so for those who 
are in the prime of life and the fulness 
of expectation; the ignorance which 
some persons discover even in the pre- 
sent cultivated state of society is truly 


lamentable. 


To a mother grievous, this 
Grievous to high-born Laius, this disgrace 


To be allied ty strangers. Porter. 


Ye fiiendiess orphans, and ye dowerless maids, 
With eager haste your muurnfad mansions leave, 
Sin W. Jowgs, 


W hat dost thou mean by shaking of my tural ? 

Why «owt thou look so sadly on rid aon 

What means that head upon that breast of thiae? 

Why haulds thine eye that lamentable rhoum, 

Like a proud river pevring o'er his bounds? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


TO GROAN, MOAN. 


GROAN and MOAN are both ono- 
matopeias, from the sounds which they 
express. Grvan is a deep sound pro- 
duced by hard breathing: moan is a 
plaintive long -drawn sound produced by 
the organs of utterance. The groan pro- 
cecds involuntarily as an expression of 
severe pain, either of body or mind: the 
moan proceeds often from the desire of 
awakening attention or exciting com- 
passion. Dying groans are uttered in 
the agonies of death: the moans of a 
wounded sufferer are scmetimes the 
only resource he has left to make his 
destitute case known. 

2a2 


GROSS. 


The plaia ox, whose wil, 
Patient nad over ready, cluthes the land 
With all the pomp of harvest, shell he tired, 
And struggling grea Inneath the croc] hands 
E‘en of the clowa he feeds? Tuomson, 


The fair Alexis luw'd, but lov'd in vain, 

Aad underneath the beechen shade, alone, 

Thus to the wouds and muuntaius made ne owe 
RYDER. 
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GROSS, COARSE. 


GROSS derives its meaning in this 
application from the Latin craseus thick 
from fat, or that which is of common 
materials, COARSE, v. Coarse. 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral application. Grossnees of habit 
is opposed to delicacy ; courseness to 
softness and refinement. A person be- 
comes grosa by an unrestrained indul- 
gence of his sensual appetites, par- 
ticularly in eating and drinking ; he is 
couree from the want of polish either as 
to his mind or manners. A gross sen- 
sualist approximates very neariy to the 
brute ; he sets aside all moral considera- 
tions; he indulges himself in the open 
face of day in defiance of all decency : 
& cogreé person approaches nearest to 
the savage, whose roughness of humor 
and inclination have net been refined 
down by habits of restraining his own 
will, and complying with the wall of an- 
other. A gross exprossion conveys the 
idea of that which should be kept from 
the view of the mind, which shocks the 
moral feeling ; a coarse expression con- 
veys the idea of an unseemly sentiment 
im the raind of the speaker. The repre- 
sentations of the Deity by any sensible 
image is gross, because it gives us a low 
and grovelling idea of a superior being ; 
the doing a kindness, and making the 
receiver at the same time sensible of 
your superiority and his dependence, in. 
dicates great courseness in the character 
of the favourer. 

A certain preparation ia requisite fur the enjoy: 
ment of devution lu its whole extent: aot only must 
the life be reformed from grues cnormities, but the 


heart must have undergoue that change which the 
Guspel demands Brain. 


The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many 
teapects, superior to the coarse gratifications of gence. 
LAIR. 


GROSS, TOTAL. 


GROSS is connected with the word 
great: from the idea of size which enters 
into the original meaning of this term is 
derived that of quaatity : TOTAL, from 
the Latin totus, signifies literally the 


GUARANTEE. 


whole: the gross implies that from 
which nothing has been taken: the 
total signifies that to which nothing 
need be added: the grogs sum includes 
every thing without regard to what it 
wnay be; the fofad includes every thing 
which one wishes to include; we may, 
therefore, deduct from the gross that 
which does not immediately belong to 
it; but the total is that which admits 
of no deduction. The gross weight in 
trade is applicable to anv article, the 
whole of which, good or bad, pure or 
dross, is included in opposition to the 
neat weiyht; the éofed amount supposes 
all to be included which ought to form a 
purt, In opposition to any smaller 
amounts or subdivisions; when em- 
ployed in the improper sense, they pre- 
serve the same distinction: things are 
said to be taken or considered in the 
ross, that is, in the large and compre- 
lensive way, one with another: things 
are said to undergo a fofal change. 
Thave more than once found fault with those pe- 


neral reflections which strike at kingdoms or com: 
munwealths io the gruas. ADDI-ON. 


Nature iecithez oullected into one tofal, or diffused 
and distributed. Bacon, 


TO GUARANTEE, BE SECURITY, BE 
RESPONSIBLE, WARKANT. 


GUARANTEE and WARRANT 
are both derived from the Teutonic 
wahren to detend or make safe and 
binding; SECURITY, from serure (te. 
Certain), hus the same original mean- 
ing; RESPONSIBLE (2. Amenuable). 

‘oe guarantee and be security have 
respect to what is done for others ; to be 
responsible respecis what is done by 
one’s self or others; to warrant, 
what is done by one’s self only. To 
funnel is applied to matters of pub- 
ic OF private interest ; to be securtty, to 
private matters only. The larger go- 
Vernments frequently guarantee for the 
performance of stipulations entered into 
by minor powers; one man becomes 
security to another for the payment of 
a sum of money by a third persun. 
Guarantee may be taken for the person 
or thing that guarantees. 

The people of England, then, are willing to trust 
to the sympatiy of regicides the gearaatee of the 
British moourchy. Buenas. 

One is securtty for another in pecuniary 
concerns, but he is responsible for bis 
own conduct or that of others he be- 
comes a security by virtue of his con- 


GUARD. 


tract, as one tradesman becomes security 
fur another, he is responsible by virtue 
of bis relativeapfiice or situation; mas- 
ters are responsible for the conduct of 
their servants; a gaoler is responsible 
for the safe custody of the prisoner ; 
every man is responsible for that which 
is placed under his charge. To war- 
runt is applied to commercial transac- 
tions: one wurrants the yoodness of any 
commodity that is sold. 

What a dreadfal thing is a standing army, for the 


emduet of the whole, or any part of which, no one 
is vesponsiile. Bune 


Richard Cromwell desired vuly eecarify for the 
detLis he had covtracted. Buanert. 


The tcarrant serves to indemnify 
ogainst joss, or, in a mora) sense, to 
protect ayainst censure, to give a sanc- 
tian to. 

No man's mistike will be able to tarran? an un- 


just surmioe, much less justify a false censure. 
Sourk, 


TO GUARD, DEFEND, WATCH. 


GUARD is but a variation of ward, 
which is connected with the German 
wahren tw look to. DEFEND, rv. Apo- 
logy, and to defend. WATCH and 
WAKE are in the German, &c. wachen 
to watch, Latin ergtd watchful, engen to 
flourish, and Greek ayaddw to exull or 
be in spirits. | 

To guard, in its largest sense, com- 
prehends both watching and defending, 
that is, both the preventing the attack 
aad the resisting it when it is made. 
In the restricted sense, to guard ix pro- 
perly to keep off an enemy: to defend 
is to drive him away when he makes 
the attack. The soldier guurds the 
palace of the king in time of peace, and 
defends his country in time of war. 
Fixe! on defence, the Trojans are not slow 


To guard their shore from an expected fue. 
Davoxn. 


Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run, 
By angels many aud st.ong, who interpos d 
Defence. 

Watch, like guard, consists in looking 
to the danger, but it does not neces- 
sarily imply the use of any means to 
prevent the danger: he who wulches 
may only give an alarm. 


Mito. 


Hut in his duty prompt at every call 
He watch’/ and wept, he pray'd, and felt Gor all. 
Gol DemiTRH, 
In the improper application they have 
a similar sense: modesty guards female 
honor; clothing defends against the in- 
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clemency of the weather: a person who 
wants to escape toutches his opportunity 
to slip out unobserved, 

One of the principal charges which, Stanhope had 
received from his friends in England, was to de on 


his guard agaiust the intrigues of Sunderland. 
Coxe, 


And here th’ access a ceed gtove defends, 
Aud bere th’ uunavigable lake extends. Davos, 


But see the well-plum’d hearse comes nodding on, 

Stately and slow, and properly attendd 

By the whale sable tribe, that painful weatcA 

Tie sick man's duor, and live upon the dead. is 
LAIR, 


GUARD, SENTINEL. 


Tnese terms are employed to desiy- 
nate those who are employed for the 
protection of either persons or things, 
GUARD has been explained above (v. 
To guard); SENTINEL, in Freneh 
sentinelle, is properly a species of guard, 
nately, a military guurd in the time of 
& campaign; any one may be set as 
guard over property, who is empowered 
to keep off every intruder by force; but 
the sentinel acts in the army as the 
watch (9. Jo guard) in the police, 
rather to observe the motions of the 
enemy than to repel any force. 

Fast as he could he sighing quite the walls, 
And thus descending, on the guards he calls. Pops 


One of the sentiacle who stood on the stage ta 
prevent disurder burst into tears. STKKLE. 


They are fizuratively applied to other 
objects; the guard in this case acts on 
ordinary occasions, the sentinel in the 
moments of danger, 


Modesty is not ouly ao ornament but a guard to 
virtue Appison, 


Conscience is the arnfinel uf virtue, Joumeon, 


GUARD, GUARDIAN, 


Tresx words are derived from the 
verb guard (vy. Tu guard); but the 
have acquired a distinct office. GUAR 
is used either in the hiteral or figurative 
sense; GUARDIAN only in the im- 
proper sense. Guard is applied either 
to persons or things; guardian only to 
persons. In application to persons, the 
guard is temporary; the guardiun is 
fixed and permanent: the guard only 
guurds against external evils; the 
Zuardtan takes upon him the office of 
parent, counsellor, and director: when a 
house is in danger of being attacked, a 
person may sit up as a wuard; when a 
parent is dead, a guardian supplies his 
place: we expect from a guard nothing 
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but human assistance; but from our 
guardian angel we may expect super- 
natural assistance. 


Him Heriweg to Achilles shall convey, 
Geard of his life, and parine: of his way. 


Yo guides and guardians of our Argive race! 
Come all tet gen’rous rage your arms employ, 
Aad save Patruclus from the dogs of Trvy. Pors, 


Porn. 


TO GUARD AGAINST, TAKE HEED. 


Born these terms imply express care 
on the part of the agent ; but the former 
is used with regard tuexternal or internal 
evils, the latter only with regard to in- 
ternal or mental evils: in an enemy's 
country it is ossential to be particularly 
on one’s guard, for fear of'a surprise; 
in difficult matters, where we are liable to 
err, it is of importance to TAKE HEED 
leat we run from one extreme tu another : 
young men, on their entrance into life, 
cannot be too much on their GUARD 
AGAINST associating with those who 
would lead them into expensive plea- 
sures; in slippery paths, whether phy- 
sically or morally understood, it is neces- 
sary to fuke heed how we yo. 

One would take more than ordinary care to guard 
one’s elf agntinal this particular impertection (change- 


ableuess), because it is that which gur puture very 
strongly juclites ue tu. Avotwon. 


Take heed of that drvadfal tribunal where it will 
mot be enough tu sev that thought this or Po heard 
that. Soot 


TO GUESS, CONJECTURE, DIVINE. 


GUESS, in Saxon and Low German 
gissen, is connected with the word vhost, 
and the German getat, &c. spirit, signi- 
ay the action of a spirit, CONJEC- 

“URE, «. Conjecture. DIVINE, trom 
the Latin divius and deus a god, sipz- 
nifles to think and know asa god. 

We guess that o thing actually ts; 
we conjecture that which may be: we 
guess (hut it is acertain hour; we con- 
jecture us to the meaning of a person's 
actions. Guessing is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of a things; conyjec- 
turing is opposed to the full conviction 
ofa thing: a child guesses at that por- 
tion of lus lesson which he has not pro- 
perly learned ; a fanciful person em- 
ploys conjecture where he cannot draw 
any positive conclusion. 


And these discoveries make us all confess 
That anblunary science te but guess. 


Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 
Conjecture all the rest. Danna. 


To guess and to conjecture are natural 


Denna. 


GUIDE 


acts of the mind : to divine, in its prope: 
sense, is a supernatural act; in this 
sense the heathens affected to dirine 
that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors ip 
our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
ed aariarges The term is, however, 
employed to denote a species of gucss- 
tng in different matters, as to divine 
the meaning of a mystery. 

Walking they talk'd, and fruitheeasly divia'd 


What frieud the priestess by those words design'd. 
Darven. 


GUEST, VISITOR, OR VISITANT. 


GUEST, from the northern lan- 
guages, signifies one who is entertained ; 
VISITOR or VISITANT is the one 
who pays the visit. The guest is to the 
visttor as the species to the genus: 
every guest is avtaitor, but every ratlor 
is hot a guest ; the vist/or simply comes 
to sce the person, and enjoy social in 
tercourse ; but the guest also partakes 
of hospitality: we are wretfors at the 
tea-table, at the card-table, and reund 
the fire; we are guests at the festive 
board. 


Some great behest from heav'u 
To us perha pe he bouygs, and eill vouchsafe 
This day to bw our guest. Mrutom 


Nu palace with a lofy gate he wants, 


T admit the tides of carly vintants, Darpes 


GUIDE, RULE. 
GUIDE is to RULE as the genus tu 


the species: every rude is a guide wa 
certain extent; but the gurde is often 
that which exceeds the rude. The 
guide, in the moral sense, as in the 
proper sense, goes with us, and points 
vul the exact path; it does not permit 
us to err either to the night or left: the 
rule marks out a line, beyond which we 
may not go; but it leaves us to trace 
the line, and consequently to fail either 
on the one side or other. The Bible is 
our best gurde fur moral practice: its 
doctrines, as interpreted in the articles 
of the Christian church, are the best rude 
of faith. 


You oust first apply to religion as the guile of 
life, before you can have cvoourse w& it as the refuye 
of sorrow. Bram 


There is something ev wiki, and yet sv solemn. ir 
Shakspeare's speeches of his ghosts anil faines. aid 
the like imaginary persons, that we canoct forinai 
thinking them watural, thuugh we bave uo rele by 
which to judge them, : Aovison. 


GUILTLESS. 


GUILTLESS, INNOCENT, HARMLESS. 


GUILTLESS, without gui, is more 
than INNOCENT: tnaocence, from 
naceo to hurt, extends no further than 
the quality of not hurting by any direct 
act; guiltless comprehends the quality 
of not intending to hurt: it is possible, 
therefore, to be tnnocené without being 
guillless, though not vice versd; he 
who wishes for the death of another is 
not guiltless, though he may be tanocent 
ofthecrime of murder. Gualtless seems 
tou regard a man's general condition ; 
innocent his particular condition: no 
tuan is gutless in the sight of God, for 
ho man is exempt from the guilt of sin; 
but he may be evnocent in the sight of 
nen, or wmnocent of all such intentional 
offences as render him obnoxious to his 
fellow-creatures. = Guzltlessness was 
that happy state of perfection which 
nen lust at the fall; anumocence is that 
relative or comparative state of perfee- 
tion which ts attainable here on earth: 
the highest state of uecence is an ig- 
norance of evil. 


Ah! why should all mankind 
For one man's fault thus getdless be eoudemu'd, 
attest P But hom me what can procecd 
Mut all corrupt? MILTON, 


Wien Adam sees tho several changes of nature 
vbout him, he appears in a disorder of mind suitable 
to one who had furleited both his tarvceace and his 
funy pine ss, Abpisonr, 

Guit/tless is in the proper sense ap- 
pheable only to the condition of man; 
and, when applied to things, itstill basa 
reference to the person: avorent is 
aqually applicable to persons or things ; 
au person is mmnocent who has not coin- 
mitted any injury,or has not any direct 
purpose to commit any injury; ora con 
versation is mmnocent which is free from 
what ts hurtful. Jnwocentand HARM- 
LESS both recommend themselves as 
quahtes negatively good; they designate 
a freedom either ta the person or thing 
from injuring, and differ only in regard 
tu the nature of the injury : tanocence re- 
spects moral injury, aud Aarmiless phy- 
sical injury : @ person is innocent wiio is 
free from moral impurity and wicked pur- 
poses: he is Aarmiless if he have not 
the power or disposition to commit an 
violence: a diversion is innocent whic 
has nothing in it likely to corrupt the 
morals; a game is harmless which is 
not likely to inflict any wound, or cn- 
danger the hea th. 


But from the ssount. u's grassy side 
A guiltless fe rst 1 briagz ; 
A sazip with (Guits aad herbs supplied, 


wator Gom the spring. Gotossits 
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A maa should endeavour to make the sphere ol 
hie innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that le 
may retire into them with safety. Anpisan, 


Fall on his breast the Trojan arrow fell, 
But Aarmless bounded from the plated steel, 
Apwiaow 


GUISE, HABIT 


GUISE and wise are both derived 
from the northern languages, and de- 
note the manner; but the furmer is em- 
ployed for a particular or distinguished 
manner of dress. HABIT, from the 
Latin Aaditus a habit, fashion, or form, 
is taken fur a settled or permanent 
mode of dress. 

The guise is that which is unusual, 
and often only occasional; the Audbre is 
that which is usual amonyst particular 
classes: a person sometimes assumes 
the gutse of a peasant, in order the 
better lo conceal himself; he who de- 
votes himself to the clerical profession 
puts on the Audit of a clergyman. 

Anubis, Sphinx, 


Idols of antique guise, aud horned Pan, 


Terrifle moustrous shapes! Dyn, 


For ‘tie the mind that makes the boty rich, 
And as the ean breaks through the darkest cload 
huuour appearcth iu the meanest Audis. 
SHAKAPKAUK 


GULF, ABYSS. 


GULF, in Greek xodrrog from corog 
hollow, ix applied literally in the sense 
of a deep concave receptacle for water, 
as the gulf of Venwe. ABYSS, in 
Greek a3roaoe, compounded of a priva- 
tive and Buanog a button, siguifles lite- 
rally a bottomless pit. 

One is overwhelmed in a gulf; it 
carries with it the idea of liquidity and 
profundity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: one is Jost in an 
abyss; it carries with it the idea of im- 
mense profundity, into which he who is 
cast never reaches a bottom, nor is able 
to return to the top; an insatiable vo- 
racity is the characteristic idea in the 
signification of this term. 

A gulf is a capacious bosom, which 
holds within itself and buries all objects 
that suffer themselves to sink into it, 
without allowing them the possibility of 
escape; hell is represented. 2s a filer 
gulf, into which evil spirits are plunged, 
and remain perpetually overwhelmed 
a guilty mind may be said, figuratively, 
to be plunged into a gu/f of woe or 
despair, when filled with the horrid 
sense of its enormities. An abyss pre- 
sents nothing but an interminable space 
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which has neither beginning nor end ; 
he does wisely who does not venture in, 
or who retreate bofore he has plunged 
too deep to retrace his f : as the 
ocean, in the natural sense, is a great 
ubyes ; so are metaphysics an immense 
abyes, into which the human mind pre- 
cipitates itself only to be bewildered. 

fia and death amaln 
Fallow ing bis track, such was the will of heav'n, 
Pav'd alter him a broad and braten wa 
Over the dark abyss, whose tiling ga/ 
oe ares a bridge of wond'ruus length, 
From hell contiou'd. Mitrom. 


His brond-wing’d venel drinks the wheiming tide, 
Hid ta the buevm of the black abyss. ‘Titumeon. 





ee armen at. 
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TO HAPPEN, CHANCE. 


To HAPPEN, that is, to fall out by 
n hap, is to CHANCE (v. Chance, for- 
fune), ns the genus to the species; 
whatever chances huppens, but not rice 
re“sd. Happen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea ; 
chance comprehends, likewise, the idea 
of the cause and order of events; what- 
ever comes tu pass Auppens, whether 
regularly in the course of things, or 
particularly and out of the order; what- 
ever chances Auppens altogether without 
concert, intention, and cften withuut re- 
lation to any other thing. Accidents 
happen daily which no human foresight 
could prevent; the newspapers contain 
an account of all that Aappens in the 
course of the day or week : listeners and 
busy-bodies are ready to catch every 
word that chances to fall in’ their 
hearing. 
With equal mind what Aappess let ue bear, 


Nur joy, sar grieve tov much fur UWuugs beyvod our 
care. Durpan. 


Aun idiot chaning to live withia the sound of a 
clock, always amuecd himeei{ with counting the hour 
af the day whenever the clock struck , but the cluck 
buing spoiled by acchleat, the idiot cuntigued to count 
the hour without the help of it. Appison. 


HAPPINESS, FELICITY, BLISS, 
BLESSEDNESS, BEATITUDE. 


HAPPINESS signifies the state of 
being Aappy. FELICITY, in Latin 
felicitas, from felix happy, most pro- 
bably comes from the Greek AE youth- 
ful, youth rane the age of purest en- 
joyment. BLISS, BLESSEDNESS, 
signify the state or property of being 


HAPPINESS. 


blessed. BEATITUDE, from the Latin 
beatus, signifies ea property of being 
in a superwr degree. 
iness comprehends that agyre- 
hr pleasurable sensations which we 
erive from external objects; it is the 
ordinary term which is employed alike 
in the colloquial or the philosophical 
style: felteity is a higher expression, 
comprehending inward enjoyment, or 
an aggregate of inward pleasure, with- 
out regard to the source whence they 
are derived: bliss is a still higher term, 
expressing more than either Aapginess 
or felicity, both as to the a and 
nature of the enjoyment. Happiness 
is the thing adapted to our present con- 
dition, and tu the nature of our being, as 
a compound of budy and soul; it is im- 
pure in its nature, and variable in de- 
uree; itis sought for by various means’ 
and with great eagerness; but it often 
lies much more within our reach than 
we are apt to imagine: it is not te be 
found in the possession of preat wealth, 
of yreat power, of preat dominions, of 
yreat splendour, or the unbounded in- 
dulgence of any one appetite or d sire ; 
but in) moderate possessions, with a 
heart tempered by religion and virtue, 
for the enjoyment of that which Goud 
has bestowed upon us: it is, therefore, 
not so unequally distributed as some 
have been led to conclude. 
Ah! whither now are fled 


Those dreams of greatuess? thuse uusolid bupes 
Of happiness & THamsun, 


No greater frietty can gevines attain than that of 
having purified intelectual plensure, separated mirth 
fur indeceucy, aud wit frum beculivusucss, 

Jou neon. 


The Gad sual, 
Wrapt in gay visions of tiureal ddiss, 
Sil parts tle’ tHustee form, 


Happiness admits of degrees, since 
every individual! is placed in different 
circumstances, either of body or mind, 
which fit him to be more or less Aappy. 
Felscity is not regarded in the same 
light; it is that which is positive and 
independent of all circumstances: do- 
mestic felictty, and conjugal felictly, 
are regarded as moral enjoyments, ab- 
stracted from every thing which can 
serve as analloy. Aézss is that which 
is purely spiritual; it bas its source in 
the imagination, and rises above the 
ordinary level of human enjoyments: of 
earthly d/iss litdle is known butin poetry ; 
of heavenly dlse we form but an imper- 
fect conception from the utmost stretch 
of our powers. Blessedness is a toru of 


Twomeon. 


HARBOR. 


spiritual import, which refers to the 

condition of those who enjoy the 
Divine favour, and are permitted to 
have a foretaste of heavenly diss, by 
the exaltation of their minds above 
earthly Aappiness. Beatitude denotes 
the quality of iness only which is 
most exalted ; namely, heavenly Aappi- 
mess. 


lu the description of heaven and hell we are surely 
interested, as we are all w resile hereafter either in 
the regions of horror or of bliss. Jon Nuon. 


So solid a comfort ta men, under all the troubles 
and afflictions of this world, is that firm assurance 
which the Christian reliyion gives us of a future Aap- 

mess, as toebring even the greatest miseries which 
in this life we are liable to,in some sense, under the 
notion of blessedness, Tiniaraan, 


As in the next world, so in this, the only selid 
blessings are owing to the goodness of the mind, not 
the extent of the capacity; friendehip here in an 
emanation from the exnme suurce as beatitade thers, 

Pors, 


HAPPY, FORTUNATE. 


HAPPY and FORTUNATE are 
both applied to the external cireum- 
stances of a man; but the former con- 
veys the idea of that which is abstract- 
edly good, the latter implies rather 
what 1s agreeable to one’s wishes, A 
man is Auppy in his marriage, in his 
childrep, in his connexions and the like: 
he is fortunate in his trading concerns. 
Happy excludes the idea of chance ; 
Jortunute excludes the idea of personal 
effurt : a man is happy my the possession 


of what he gets; he is fortunate in 


getting it. 
© Aappy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swain, who, free from business and debate, 


Receives his easy food from nature's hand, 
And just returps uf cultivated laud. Duyosn. 


Visit the gayest and mont furfuadte oa earth ouly 
with sleepless nights, disorder any single organ of the 
s-nees, aud you shal! (will) presently ewe his paiety 
vanish. Beatin. 

In the improper sense they bear a 
similar analogy. A huppy thought, a 
Auppy expressiun, a heige turn, a 
happy event, and the lke, denote a 
degree of positive excellence ; a furtu- 
nate idea, a furlunute circumstance, a 
Jortunaie event, are all relatively con- 
sidered, with regard to the wishes and 
views of the individual. 

"Tis manifest that some particuiar ages have been 


more Aappy than others in the production of grvat 
meu. Duypss. 


Homer is less fortuau’e in his subject than Virgil 
Beam. 


HARBOR, HAVEN, PORT. 


_ Tue idea of a resting-place for vessels 
i commun to these terms, of which 
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HARBOR is general, and the two 
others specific in their signification. 
Harbor, from the Teutonic en 
to shelter, carries with it little more 
than the common idea of affording a 
resting or anchoring place. HAVEN 
from the Teutonic to have or 
hoki, conveys the idea of security. 
PORT, from the Latin portus and porta 
a gate, conveys the idea of an inclosure. 
A haven is a natural harbor ; a port i» 
an artificial Aurbor. We characterize 
an Aurbor os commodious; a Aaren as 
snug and secure; a port as safe an‘l 
casy of access. A commercial country 
profits by the excellence and nutnber of 
its Acrbors ; it values itselfon the secu- 
rity of its Auvens, and increases the 
number of its ports accordingly. A 
vessel goes into a Aurbor only for a sea- 
son; it remains ina Aaven for a per- 
Thanency ; it secksa port as the desti- 
nation of its voyage. Merchautmen 
are perpetually going in and out of a 
Aurbor; a distressed vessel, at a dis- 
tance from home, seeks some Aaven in 
which it may winter; the weary mariner 
looks to the port not as the termination 
of his labour, but aa the commencement 
of all his eujoy ments. 

But here sha oomes 


Ju the calm Aarhuer of whose gentle breast 


My tempest beaten soul may safely rest. Danan, 


Safe thro’ the war her course the vensul etecrs, 
The Aaven gain'd, thy pitut drops bis se 
SHIRLEY. 


What though our passage through this world he 
never so stormy und tempestuous, we shall arrive at 
a safe port. TiLLoreon, 


TO HARBOR, SHELTER, LODGE. 


Tue idea of piving a resting place is 
common to these terms : but HARBOR 
(v. To fosters is used mostly in a bad 
sense: SHELTER (v. dsyfum) in an 
indefinite sense: LODGE, in French 
loge, ia connected with the German 
Liegen to lie, in an indifferent sense. 
One harbors that which ought not to 
find room anywhere; one shelters that 
which cannot find security elsewhere ; 
one ee that which wants a resting 

lace. Thieves, traitors, conspirators, are 
rbored by those who have an interest 
in securing them from detection : either 
the wicked or the unfortunate may be 
sheltered from the evil with which they 
are threatened : travellers are dodged as 
occasion may require. 
My lady bids me tell you that, though she Aarburg 


you as het unel-, she's nothing allied ta your dis 
orders. YRARSTEARS 
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The hea shelfcrs her first Urnod of chickens with 
all the prudenos that ele ever altaine, Jou meum. 


My lord was ladged in the duke's castle. 
Howrst., 
As the word Aarbor does not, in its 
original sense, mean anything more 
than grpeieeay tee temporary entertain- 
ment, it may be taken in a good sense 
fur an act of hospitality. 
We owe this old boues the snme kind of gratitude 


that we do to an old friend who sarioers us in his de- 
choing condition, nay even in his last a 
. UPE. 


Harbor and ahelicr are said of things 
in the sense of yiving a laarbor or 
shelter; dodge in the scnee of being a 
resting place: furniture Aarbore vermin, 
trees sheller from the rain, a ball dodges 
in the breast; so in the moral sense, a 
man Acrbore resentment, ill-will, evil 
thoughts, and the Ike; he shelters 
himself from a charge by retorting it 
upon his adversary; or a particular 
passion may be dodged in the breast, or 
ideas dodged in the mind. 

She Aarbusra io her breast a furious hate 


Aud thou abalt (od the dire effects too late), 
iad on revenge, and obstinate to die, Davpan. 


fo wate t ateowe bo chook my growlug flame, 
Or aheltey pansion under frieudaliy’s name: 


You saw ny heart, Vitor. 
They too are tempered high, 

With honger stung, and wild neceanity, 

Nor lodges pity iu thes shagsy breast. Tiromson. 


HARD, FIRM, SOLID. 


Tnx close adherence of the compo- 
nent parts of n body constitutes HARD- 
NESS. The close adherence of ditfer- 
ent bodies to cach other constitutes 
FIRMNESS (ce. Fired). Thatis Aard 
which will not yield to a closer com- 
pression; that is firm which will not 
yield so as to produce a separation. Ice 
in Aard, as fur as it respects itself, when 
it resists every pressure ; itis firm, with 
regard to the water which it) covers, 
when it is so closely bound as to resist 
every weight without breaking. 

Doser you labouring thrugh all your inconve- 


hienees wf the rough roads, the Aged saddle, the 
trotting hurse, and what not Por. 


The loosen'd ice 

Ruatles ne more; bul to the sedyy bank 
Fast grows, of gathers round the poluted stove, 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented fim. ‘Taomson. 

Hard and SOLID respect the in- 
ternal constitution of bodies, and the 
adherence of the component parts ; but 
Aard denotes a much closer sag a of 
adherence than softd > the Aurd is op- 
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to the soft; the suéid to the fluid 
every hard body is by nature sold, 
although every soltd body is not hard 
Wood is always a solid body, but it is 
sometimes hurd, and sometimes soft 
water, when congealed, is a sol7d body, 
and admits of different degrees of 
88. 
It is anid by modern philosophers, that the hardest 
bodies sre so voruus that if all matter were com. 


pressed to perfect solidity it might be conuuned tna 
cube of a few leet, Jus t40N, 


In the improper application, Aard- 
ness is allied to insensibility ; firmiurss 
to fixedness ; solidity to substantiality 
a hard man is not to be acted upon by 
any tender motives; a firm man is not 
to be turned from his purpose; a so/td 
man holds no purposes that are not 
well founded. k man is Aurdened in 
that which is bad, by being made im 
sensible to that which is goud; a man 
is confirmed in anything good or bad, 
by being rendered less disposed to lay 
it aside; his mind is consulidated by 
acquiring fresh motives fur action, 
Plenty and peace breed cowards; Aurdiness ever 
Of hardtmess ts mother. SHAKAPRARY, 


lu your friendships and connections thls rule is 
partiontorly useful; ket vour Armaess aud yevur pie 

serve and invite attachments tu you, 
CHBoTAREIFLD, 


This sulject of mineral waters would afford an 
veran of matter were one to compile a suded discourse 
of it. Iowan, 


A copions manner of UXpressioun pives atrength 
and weight tooour ideas, which frequently maken 
impresmous upon the mad, ae dren eos upon soled 
bodies, vather by repeated strokes than a siigle 
Dhow, MaLMotits Lartegs om PLins 


HARD, CALLOUS, HARDENED, 


OBDURATE. 


HARD is here, as in the forme 
ease (¢. Hurd), the general term, and 
the rest particular: Aurd, in its must 
exteusive physical sense, denotes the 
property of resisting the action of ex- 
ternal force, so as not to undergo any 
change in its form, or separation in its 
parts; CALLOUS is that species of 
the Aurd, in application to the skin, 
which arises from its dryness, and the 
absence of all nervous susceptibility. 
Hurd and callous are hkewise applied 
in the moral sense: but Aard denotes 
the absence of tender feeling, or the 
property of resisting any impression 
which tender objects are apt to produce ; 
callous denotes the property of not 
yielding to the force of motives to 
actun. A Adurd heart cannot be moved 
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by the sight of misery, let it be pre- 
sented in ever so affecting a form: a 
callous mind is not to be touched 
by any persuasions however powerful. 

ard does not designate any circum- 
stance of its existence or ongin: we 
may be Aard from a varicty of causes ; 
but callousness arises from the indul- 
gence of vices, passions, and the pursuit 
of vicious practices. When we speak 
of a person as hard, it simply de- 
termines what he is: if we speak of him 
as calloms, it refers also to what he was, 
and from what he is become so. 


So2h woes 
Not e’en the hardest of our foes could hear, 


Nor stern Ulysses tell withoul a tear. Davoun, 


Hy degrees the sease grows calivas, an) loses that 
exquisite relish uf wifles. Benker ey, 


Callous, HARDEN ED, and OBDU- 
RATE are all employed to designate 
a morally depraved character; but cud- 
lousness belongs properly ty the heart 
and conscience ; hardened to both the 
heart and the understanding; obdurate 
more particularly to the will. Cud/lous- 
ness is the first stave of Aurdness in 
moral depravity; it may exist itn the 
infant mind, on its first tasting the 
poisonous pleasures of vice, without being 
acquainted with its remote ‘conse- 
quences, A Aaridened state is the 
work of time; it urises from a con- 
tinued course of vice, which becomes as 
it were habitual, and wholly unfits a 
person for admitting of any other im- 
pressions: obdurary is the last stage of 
moral hardness, which supposes the 
whole mind to be obstinately bent on 
vice. A child discovers himself to be 
callous, when the entreaties, threats, or 
punishments of a parent cannot awaken 
in him a single sentiment of contrition ; 
a youth discovers himself to be Aard- 
ened when he begins to take a pride 
and a pleasure in wu vicious career; a 
man shows himself to be obdurule when 
he betrays a settled and confirmed pur- 
pose to pursue his abandoned course, 
without regard to consequences. 


Liceutioueness had 90 long passed for sharpucss 
of wit aud greatness of mind, that the conscience is 
grown callous, L' Eatranes, 


His Aarden'd heart, por prayers, nor threatenings 


mote ; 
Pate and the gods had stopp'd his ears to Jove. 
Darpen. 


Round he throws his baleful eyes, 


That witness’d buse affiction and dismay, 
Mix'd with ebdsrate pride and steadfast . 


Mitton. 
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HARD, HARDY, INSENSIBLE, UN- 
FEELING. 


HARD (v. Hard) may either be ap- 
plied to that which makes resistance to 
external impressions, or that which 
resses with a force upon other objects 

ARDY, which is only a variation of 
hard, is applicable only in the first 
case: thus, a person’s skin may be 
hard, which is not easily acted upon; 
but the person is said to be Aardy who 
can withstand the elements: on the 
other hand, Aard, when employed as an 
active principle, is only applied to the 
moral character; hence the difference 
between a Aardy man who endures 
everything, and a Aard man who mukes 
others endure. 


To be tnacceasible, contemptuous, and Aard of 
heart, is to revolt agninst our own nature. | Bras, 


Ocnus was next, who led hie native train 
Of Aardy warriors through the watery plain. 
Darnen., 
INSENSIBLE and UNFEELING 
are but modes of the Aard; that is, 
they designate the negative quality of 
Aurdness, or its incapacity to receive 
impression: Aard, therefore, is always 
the stronyest term of the three; and, 
of the two others, unfeeling in stronger 
than tneenstble. Hurd and insensible 
are applied physically and morally ; un- 
Jeeling is employed only us a moral 
characteristic. A horse's mouth is 
hard when it is insensible to the action 
of the bit; a man's heart 1s Aard, which 
is insensible to the miseries of others ; 
aman is wifeeling who does not regard 
the feelings of others. The heart may 
be Aurd by nature, or rendered so by 
the influence of sume passion; but a 
person is common! y unfeeling from 
circumstances. Shylock is depicted by 
Shakspeare as Aard, from his strony 
antipathy to the Christians : people, who 
enjoy an uninterrupted state of pood 
health, are often unfeeling in cases of 
sickness. As that which its Aard mostly 
hurts or pains when it comes in contact 
with the soft, the term Aurd is pecu- 
liarly applicable to superiors, or such as 
have power to inflict pain: a creditor 
may be hurd towards a debtor. As f2- 
sensible signifies a want of sense, it 
may be sometimes necessary : a surgeon, 
when performing an operation, must be 
tnsenstble to the present pain which he 
inflicts. As unfeeling signifies a want 
of feeling, it is always taken for a want 
of good feeling: where the,femoval of 
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pain is required, the surgeon shows nim- 
self to be unfeeling who does not do 
everything in his power to lessen the 
pain of the sufferer. 


Hegone, tha whip and bell in that ord hand 
Are hateful en of usurped command. Cowrzn., 


It is both seproachful and criminal to have an im- 


sensitig heart. Buaia. 
The Sether tou, a sordid man, 

Who love nor pity koew, 
Was all ly de aa the rock 

From whenes his riches grew. MaLuzt. 


UARD, DIFFICULT, ARDUOUS. 


HARD is here taken in the improper 
sense of causing trouble, and requiring 
pains, in which sense it is a much 
stronger term than DIFFICULT, 
which, from the Latin dtfictles, com- 
pounded of the privative dts and facilis, 
signifies merely not easy. Hurd is 
therefore positive, and difficult negative. 
A dificult task cannot be got through 
without exertion, but a Aard task re- 
quires great exertion, Deficult is appli- 
cable to all trivial matters which call for 
a more than usual portion either of labour 
or thought ; Aurd is applicable to those 
which are of the buchen importance, 
and accompanied with circumstances 
that call for the utinost stretch of every 
power, It isa dificull matter to get 
admittance into sume circles of society ; 
itis a Aard iatter to find societies that 
are select: it is dificull to decide he- 
tween two fine paintings which is the 
flnest; it is a Aard matter to come at 
any conclusion on metaphysical sub- 
jects. A child mostly fluds it dificult 
to learn his letters: there are many 
passages in classical writers which are 
hurd to be understuod by the learned. 
Antigones, with kisers, often tried 
To beg this present in his beauty’s pride, 


When youth and love are Aerd tu be denied. 
Darpxn. 


Ase Swif's years increased, his fits of gidhiness 
and deafness gew nore frequent, and his desfucss 
made convorsatiun difical. Juu Nyon. 


ARDUOUS, from the Latin arduus 
lofty, signifying set at a distance or out 
of reach, cxpresses more than either 
hurd or dificult. What is dificult may 
be conquered by labor and perseverance, 
without any particular degree of talent ; 
but what is arduous cannot be effected 
without great mental powers and ac- 
complishments. Whatis dificude is sv 
in various degrees, according tu circum- 
stances; that which is deficulé to one 
persun may be Jess so to another; but 
that which is arduous is dyficudé nn a 
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high degree, and positively dificudl 


under every circumstance. 


The translation of Homer was au arduous under. 
taking, ami the trauelater entered upon it with a 
candid confession that he was utterly incapable of 
duing Justice to Humer. CUMBERLAKD, 


Whatever melting metals can conspire, 

Or breathing &, of the forming fire, 

Is freely yours; your anxious fears remove, 

Aud think oo task is dficull w love. Daypen, 


HARDHEARTED, CRUEL, UNMER- 
CIFUL, MERCILESS. 


HARDHEARTED signifies having 
a hard heart, or a heart not to be moved 
by the pains of others (v. Hard). 
CRUEL, in Latin crudeds, from 
crudua raw tlesh, and cruor blood, that 
is, delighting in blood like beasts of 
prey, signifies ready to inflict pain: as 
a temper of mind, therefore, cruel ex- 
presses muuch more than hardheurted * 
the latter denotes the want of that sen- 
sibihty towards others which ought to 
be the property of every human heart ; 
the former the positive inclination to 
inflict pain, and the pleasure from so 
domg.  Hardheurted is employed as 
un epithet of the person; crue! as an 
cpithet to things as well as persons ; 
as a cruel man, a cruel gction. LHurd- 
heurted respects solely the moral af- 
fections ; cruelly, in its proper sense, 
respects the infliction of corporeal pains, 
but is extended in its application to 
Whatever creates moral pains : a person 
may be cree/ too in his treatment of chil- 
dren or brutes by beating or starving 
them ; or he may be cruel towards those 
who look up to bien for kindness. 

Single meu, though they be many times more 
chari.able, on the uther side, are more crucd aud 


Aar.thearted, because thelr tenderness is not so oO 
called upon. Bacun 


Relentless love the erved muther led 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed. Daypan. 


The UNMERCIFUL and MERCI- 
LESS are both modes of characteris- 
tics of the hardheurted. An unmercifil 
man is Aa: dheurted, inasmuch as he is 
unwilling to extend his compassion or 
mercy to’one who is in his power; a 


‘ merctless man, Which is more than an 


unmercyful wan, is AurdAeuried, imas- 
much as he is restrained by no com- 
punctious feelings from inflicting pain 
on thuse whe are in his power. Avarice 
makes aman Aurdhearied even to thure 
who are bound to him by the closest 
ties; it makes him unmercifud w those 
whe are in his debt. There are many 
merciless tyrants in domestic life, wu 


HARSH. 
show their disposition og Odaesed merciless 
treatment of their poor brutes. 


1 enw how aumercifal you were to your eyes in 
yoar last letter to ma. TinLoreon. 


To crush 4 merciless and cruel victor,  Darozn. 


HARDLY, SCARCELY. 


What is HARD is not common, and , 


in that respect SCARCE: hence the 
idea of unfrequency assimilates these 
terms both in signification and applica- 
tion. In many cases they may be used 
indifferently ; but, where the idea of 
practicability predominates, Aurdly 
seems most proper ; and, where the idea 
of frequency predominates, scurcely 
seems preferable. One cun hardly 
judge of a person's features by a single 
and partial glance; we scarcely ever 
see men lay aside their vices from a 
thorough conviction of their enormity : 
but it may with cqual propriety be said 
in general sentences, Aard/y one in a 
thousand, or scarcely one in a thousand, 
would form such a conclusion. 

Ido not expect, as long as [ stay in India, to be 
free from a bad digestion, the “ morbas literatorum,” 


for which there is hardly any remedy but abstinence 
from food, literary and culinary. Sin W. Jones, 


In this assembly of princes and nobles (the Con- 
gress atthe Elague), to which Kurope has perhaps 
scarcely wen anything equal, was furmed the grand 
alliance against Lewis. JuHNoeuN, 


HARSH, ROUGH, SEVERE, RIGOROUS, 


HARSH (v. Acrimony) and ROUGH 
(mp. brupt) borrow their moral signifi- 
eation from the physical properties of 
_the bodies to which they belong. The 

hursh and the rough both act painfull 
upon the taste, but the former oad 
much more violence than the latter. 
An excess of the sour mingled with 
other unpleasant properties constitutes 
harshness: an excess of astringency 
constitutes roughness. Cheese is said 
to be Aarsh when it is dry and biting: 
roughness 1s the peculiar quality of the 
damascene. From this physical dis- 
tinction between these terms we dis- 
cover the grdétmd of their moral applica- 
tion. Harshnese in a person's qgnduet 
acts upon the feelings, and does vio- 
lence to the affections: roughness acts 
only externally on the senses: we may 
be rough in the tone of the voice, in 
the mode of address, or in the manner 
of handling or touching an object: but 
we are harsh in the sentiment we con- 
vey, and according to the persons to 
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whom it is conveyed: a stranger may 
be rough when he has it in his power 
to be so: only a friend, or one in the 
tenderest relation, can be Aarsh. 
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No complaiut is more fecliugly made than that of 
the Aarsé and rugged wasners of persons with whom 
we have an intercourse, Brain. 


Kuow, gentle youth, iu Libyan tands there ar@> 
A people rude in peace, and rougA in war. 
Darroan. 

SEVERE, ov. Austere. RIGOR- 
OUS, from the Latin rigor and rigeo to 
stiffen, designates unbending, inflexible. 
These terms mark different modes of 
treating those that are in one’s power, 
all of which are the reverse of the kind. 
Harsh and rough are epithets of that 
which is unamtable: they indicate the 
harshness and roughness of the hu- 
mour: severity and rigor are not 
always to be condemned; they spring 
from principle, and are often resorted 
to by necessity. Harshness is always 
mingled with anger and personal feel- 
ing: severtty and rigor characterize 
things more than the temper of persons. 
A harsh master renders every burden 
which he imposes doubly severe, by the 
grating manner in which he communi- 
cates his will: a severe master simply 
imposes the burden in a manner to en- 
force obedience. The one seems to in- 
dulge himself in inflicting pain: the 
other seems to act from a motive that is 
independent of the pain inflicted. A 
Aursh man is therefore always severe, 
but with injustice: a severe man, how- 
ever, is not always Aursh. Rigor is a 
high degree of severtty. One is severe 
in the punishment of offences: one is 
rigorous in exacting compliance and 
obedience, Severity is always more or 
less necessary in the army, or in a 
school, for the preservation of goo 
order: rigor is essential in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly passions 
of men. 

It ie pride which Gils tho workl with so much 


Aarehness and severity, We are riguroas to offences, 
as if we had never offended. Bua, 


TO HASTEN, ACCELERATE, SPEED, 
EXPEDITE, DISPATCH. 


HASTEN, in French Adtir, and iz 
the northern languages hasten, &c., is 
most sapped connected with the Ger- 
man heise hot, expressing what is vivid 
and active. ACCELERATE, from 
celer quick, signifies ae! to ee 
for a specific purpose. SPEED, from 
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the Greck owsés), signifies to carry on 
diligently. EXPEDITE, v. Diligent. 
DISPATCH, in French dépécher, from 
pes a foot, signifies putting off or 
clearing. 

Quickness in movement and action 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
whieh vary in the nature of the move- 
ment and the action. 
presses little more than the general idea 
of quickness in moving towards a point ; 
thus, he Aastens who runs to get to the 
end of his journey : accelerule expresses, 
moreover, the idea of bringing some- 
thing toa point; thus, every mechanical 
business is accelerated by the order and 
distribution of its several parts. Tt may 
be employed, like the word hasten, for 
corporeal and familiar actions: a tailor 
accelerates any particular work that he 
has in hand by putting on additional 
hands; or a compositor accelerates the 
printing of a work by doing his part 
with correctness, The word ial in- 
cludes not only quick but forward 
movement, He who gues with speed 

ves effectually forward, und comes to 
18 journey'’s end the soonest. This 
idea is excluded from the tern Aasée, 
which may often be a planless, unsuit- 
able quickness, Hence the proverb, 
* The more Auste, the worse speed.” 


Where with like Aasfe, though several ways they 
run. 


Syme to unde, and some to be undone. Denman. 


Tat the aged consider well, that by every intem. 
porate indalgence they accelerate decay. Mar, 


When matters are fully resolved upon, DP helieve 
then nothing is so advantageous as speed. 
How ke. 
iarpedtte and dispatch are terms of 
higher import, in application to the 
most serious concerns in life; but to 
expedite expresses a process, a bringing 
forward towards an end: dtspuich im- 
plies a putting an end to, a making a 
clearance. We do everything in our 
power to expedite a business: we dte- 
patch a groat deal of business within a 
given time. Hapedttion is requisite 
fur one who executes : dispatch is most 
Uunportant for one who determines and 
directs. An inferior officer must pro- 
ceed with expedition to fulfil the orders 
or execute the purposes of his com- 
mander; a general or minister of state 
dispatches the concerns of planning, 
directing, and instructing. Hence it 1s 
we speak only of erpedtiing a thing; 
but we may speak of ihmalching @ per- 
son, as Well as a thing. 


- The cvuachman was onlered to drive, and they 


To hasten ex- . 


HATE. 
nurtied with the utmost espedstion to Hyde Park 
Corner. Jomnsan. 


And as, in races, it is not the large stride, or high 
lift, that makes the speed; so, in businesa, the 
img close to the matter, and not taking of it too 
much at once, procureth dispaich. Bacon. 


TO HASTEN, HURRY. 
HASTEN, v. Tohasten. HURRY, 


in French hurter, probably comes from 
the Hebrew charrer or er to be 
inflamed, or be in a hurry. 

To Aasten and Aurry both imply to 
move forward with quickness in any 
inatter; but the former may proceed 
with some design and good order, but 
the latter always supposes perturbation 
and irreyularity. e hasten in the 
communication of good news, when we 
make efforts to convey it in the shortest 
time possible; we Aurry to get to an 
end, when we impatiently and incon- 
ee. press forward without making 
choice of our means. To hasten is op- 
posed to delay or a dilatory mode of 
proceeding ; it is frequently indispen- 
sable to Aasten in the affairs of human 
life: to Aurry is opposed to deliberate 
and cautious proceeding: it must 
always be prejudicial and unwise to 
Aurry; wen may Aasten; children 
hurry. 

Homer, to preserve the unity of action, hastens 


inte the midst of things, as Horace has observed. 
ADvISOR, 


Now ‘tis nought 
But restless Asrry through the busy air, 


Beat by unnamberd wings. Tromeaow. 


As epithets, Aasty and Aurrted are 
both employed in the bad sense; but 
hasty implies merely an overquickness 
of motion which outstrips consideration ; 
hurrted implies a disorderly motion 
which fia from a distempered state 
of mind. Irritable people use hasty 
expressions; they speak before they 
think: deranged people walk with Aur- 
ried steps; they follow the blind im- 
pulse of undirected feeling. 

If you find vou have a Aastiness of temper, whieh 


ungnardedly breaks out futo indiscreet sallics, watch 
it narrowly. CHESTERFIELD. 


The miad is Aurreed out of itself by a crowd of 
great and confused images. Boars. 


TO HATE, DETEST. 


Tue alliance between these terms in 
signification is sufficiently illustrated in 
the articles referred to. Their difference 
consists more in sense than appheation. 
To HATE (ov. Antipathy is a personal 


HATEFUL, 


feeling directed towards the object inde- 
pendently of its qualities; to DETEST 
(v. To abhor) is a feeling independent 
of the persun, and altogether dependent 
upon the nature of the thing. What 
one hates, one Aates commonly on one’s 
own account; what one de‘ests, one 
detests on account of the object: hence 
it is that one Autes, but not defests, the 
person who has done an injury to one’s 
self; and that one defesis, rather than 
hates, the person who has done injuries 
to others. Joseph's brethren Aated 
him becuuse he was more beloved than 
they ; we defest a traitor to his country 
because of the enormity of his offence. 


Rpleen to mankiod his envious heart possess dl, 
Awd ouch be Auted all, but awat the best Pork. 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 


My heart detests him as tho putes of hell, Vor. 


In this connexion, to Aude is always a 
bad passion ; to delest always laudable 
but, when both are applied to inanimate 
objects, to Aule is iad or good according 
to circumstances ; to defest always re- 
tains its goud meaning. When men 
Aate things because they interfere with 
their indulwences, as the wicked /Aate 
the light, it is a bad personal feeling, 
as in the former case; but, when good 
men are said to Aate that which is bad, 
it is a laudable feeling justified by the 
nature of the object. As this fecling is, 
however, so closely allied to detest, it is 
necessary further to observe that hate, 
Whether rightly or wrongly applied, 
secks the injury or destruction of the 
object; but defest is confined simply to 

ethe shunning of the object, or thinking 

of itwith very great pain. God hates sin, 
and on that account punishes sinners ; 
conscientious men defest all fraud, and 
therefore cautiously avoid being con- 
cerned in it. 


Vain pomp and glory of the world, E Aate ye. 
SHARAPKARK, 


I must be pardoned for this short tribute to the 
memors of a man who, while liviog, would as much 
detest w reovive anything that wore the appearance 
of Gattery as I should be to offer it. GuL Dem ITH. 


HATEFUL, ODIOUS. 


HATEFUL signifies literally full of 
that which is apt to excite hatred. 
ODIOUS, from the Latin odit to hate, 
has the same sense originally. 

These epithets are employed in re- 
gard to such objects as produce strong 
aversion in the mind; but when em- 
ployed, as they commonly are, upon 
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fumiliar subjects, they indicate an un- 
becoming vehemence in the speaker. 
Hateful is properly applied to whatever 
Violates general principles of morality 
lying and swearing are hateful vices 
odious is more commonly applied to 
such things as affect the interests of 
others, and bring odtum upon the ipdi- 
vidual; a tax that bears particularly 
hard and unequally is termed odtous 
or a measure of government that is op- 
pressive is denominated o¢dfuus. 


Let me be deemed the Aalcful cause of all, 
And suffer, rather than my people fall. Porr, 
Oh! restless tite of pride, 

That strives to learn what Hea. 'n resolved to hide; 
Vain is the search, presumptuous and abhorr'd, 
Auzious to thee, Sail udivus to thy Jord, Porz, 


ENMITY, 
RANCOR, 


HATRED, ILL-WILL, 


Tuxsr terms agree in this particular, 
that those who are under the intluence 
uf such feelings derive a pleasure from 
the misfortune of others; but HATRED 
(». verston) expresses more than EN- 
MITY (9. Enemy), and this more than 
ILL-WILL, which signifles either an 
evil will or a willing of evil. Fatred 
is not contented with merely wishing #/f 
to others, but derives its whole happi- 
ness fromm their misery or destruction 
enmity, on the contrary, is limited in 
its operations to particular circum- 
stances: Aatred, on the other hand, is 
frequently confined to the feeling of the 
inday sual but enmity consists as much 
in the action as the feeling. He 
who is possessed with hatred is happy 
whem the object of his passion is mise- 
rable, and is miserable when he is 
happy; but the Aafer is not always in- 
sirumental in causing his misery or 
destroying his happiness: he who is in- 
flamed with enmity is more active in 
disturbing the peace of his enemy ; but 
oftener displays his temper in trifling 
than in important matters. J//-will, as 
the word denotes, lies only in the mind, 
and is so indefinite in its signification 
that it admits of every conceivable de- 
gree. When the will is evilly directed 
towards another in ever so small a de- 
gree it constitutes ¢/l-will, RANCOR 
is in Latin rancor, from ranceo to grow 
stale, signifying staleness, a species of 
bitter deep-rooted enmity. 

Pheroician Dide rules tho growing state, 


Who fled fram sre to shun hee brother's hate. 
Davoren, 
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That the evil one abstracted stuod 
From hie own evil, and tor the time remain'd 
Stupidiy guud, of exmify disarm 4d. Mitton, 


Vor your servants, neither ase them ao familiarly as 

tw luse your reverenee at their hands, nor so disdais. 

fully as to purchase yourself their di-will. 
Waunrwoarn. 


On lasting rancor! oh insatiate hate, 
To Phrygla's monarch, and the Phrygian — 
orn. 


TO HAVE, POSSESS. 


HAVE, in Danish haver, Swedish 
hafna, Saxon, &e. haebben, Latin hubeo, 
comes from the Hebrew caph the hollow 
of the hand, f. ¢. being in the hand, 
which is literally having. POSSESS, 
in Latin possessus, participle of posstdeo 
compounded of pos or polis and sedeo, 
signifies to have the power of resting 
upon or keeping. 

Have is the general, ania is the 
particular term: Aave designates no 
circumstance of the action ; possess ex- 

resucs a purticular species of having. 
ro Aave is sometimes to have in one's 
band or within one’s reach; but to 
possess is W huve as one’s own: a clerk 
Aus the money which he has fetched for 
his employer; the latter possesses the 
monoy, which he Aas the power of turn- 
ing to his use. To Aave ix sometimes 
to Aave the right to, to belong ; to pos- 
sess is to Auve by one and at one's 
command: a debtor Aas the property 
which he has surrendered to his ere- 
ditor ; but he cannot be said to possess 
it, because he Aas it not within his 
reach and at his disposal: we are not 
necessarily masters of that which we 
have ; although we always are of that 
which we possess: to Aure is sometimes 
anly temporary; to possess is magtly 
permanent: we Auve money which*we 
ure perpetually disposing of: we possess 
lands which we keep for a permanency: 
a person Aus the good graces of those 
whom he pleases ; he pussesses the con- 
fidence of those who put everything in 
his power. 
That I spent, that I Aad; 
That I gave, that Se 


That 2 lef, urat | 
Eritara on a Cuanttasis Man. 


The various ubjects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our seuses; aud, as it is 
this alove that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
ru taste, & man may be said naturally to poss 
them when he possesseth those enjoyments which 
they are fitted by aature to yield. Bumxsiry, 


HAUGHTINESS, DISDAIN, ARRO- 
GANCE. 


HAUGHTINESS denotes the ab- 
stract quality of AaugAty, which, con- 


HAUGHTY. 


tracted from high-hearty, in Dutch and 
low German Avoghurty, signifies lite- 
rally high-spirited. DISDAIN, ». To 
contemn,. ARROGANCE, ov. Arro- 
Rance, 
Haughtineses is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves; die- 
im, on the low opinion we have of 
others ; arrogance is the result of both, 
but, if anything, more of the former 
than the latter. Haughtiness and dis- 
dain are properly sentiments of the 
mind, and arrogance a mode of acting 
resulting from a state of mind: there 
may therefore be huughtiness and dis- 
dain which have not betrayed themselves 
by any visible action; but arrogance is 
always accompanied with its correspond- 
ing action: the Auughty man is known 
by the air of superiority which he 
ussumes; the disdutnful man by the 
contempt which he shows to others; the 
urrogant man by his lofty pretensions, 
Huughtiness and arrogance are both 
Vicious ; they are built upon a false idea 
of ourselves ; but disdain may be justi- 
flable when provoked by what is infa- 
mous: a lady must treat with disdugn 
the person who insults ber honour. 
The sume Aaughtmess that prom pts the act of in- 
justice will more strongly incite its justitication, 
Jounsow, 
Dulst thoa net think such Vengeance must await 
Phe wretch that, with his crimes all fresh about him, 
Rushes, irreverent, Unprepar'd, upeall'd, 


lnto his Maker's presence, throwing back 
With insolent disduia his choicest gift? 


Turbulent, discontented men of quality, jo pro 
portion as they are puffed up with persomal pride 
and arrogaace, generally despise their own order. 

Buran. 


Portzua 


HAUGHTY, HIGH, HIGHMINDED, 


HAUGHTY, v. Huughfiness, and 
HIGH, derived from the same source 
as haughty, characterize both the ex- 
ternal behaviour and the internal sen- 
tiument; HIGHMINDED marks the 
sentiment only, or the state of the mind. 
With regard to the outward behaviour, 
haughty is a stronger term than Argh ; 
a haiti hey carriage bespeaks not only a 
high opinion of one’s self, but a 
mixture of contempt for others: 
carriage denotes simply a Aigh opinion 
of one's self: Attnese is therefore 
always offensive, as it is burdensome 
to others; but Aeighi may sometimes 
be laudable, inasmuch as it is justice to 
one’s self: one can never give a com- 
mand ina Aty tone without making 
others feel their inferiority in a vainful 


strong 
a high 


HAZARD. 


degree; we may sometimes assume a 
high tone in order to shelter ourselves 
trom insult. 


He deserved and earned dislike by his Aaaghty 
deportment. Busttr. 
Master Endymion Port-r brought lately my Lord 
uf Bristol a dispatch from England of a Aigh nature, 
wherein this earl is commanded to represent unto 
this king how much his Majesty of Great Hritain 
hath laboured to merit well of the crown. Howst.. 
With regard to the sentiment of the 
mind, haughty, whether it shows itself 
in the outward behaviour, or rests in the 
inind, is always bad; Aerght as an ha- 
bitual temper, and still more Arighmind- 
edness, which more stronzly marks the 
personal quality, are expressly incon- 
sistent with Christian humility; but a 
man may with reason be too AigA or 
too Aighminded to condescend to a 
ican action. 
Lat gifts be to the mighty queen design'd, 


And mollify with pray’rs her Aaaghty mind 
Davogn. 


Who knows whether indignation mav not suceeded 
to terror, and the reviva) of a Aigh sentiment, apuri- 
tng away the illusion of safety purchased at the ex- 

uca of glury, may nut drive us to a generous 

vapair. Burnt. 


The wise will determine fram the gravity of the 
ease: the irritable, from sensibility to oppression ; 
the Aiyhwiaded, from disdain and fodignation at 
abusive power in unworthy hands. Beane. 


TO HAZARD, RISK, VENTURE. 


AL these terms denote actions per- 
furmed under an uncertainty of the 
event: but HAZARD (wv. Chance) 
bespeaks a want of design and choice 
an the part of the agents to RISK 
(v. Danger) implies a choice of alterna- 
tives; to VENTURE, which is the 
same as adventure (v. Event), significs 
a calculation and balance of probabili- 
ties: one hazards and riske under the 
fear of an evil; one ventures with the 
hope of a good. He who Aazards an 
opinion or an assertion does it from 
presumptuous feelings and upon slight 

rounds; chances are rather against 

im than for him that it may prove 
erroneous’ he who risks a battle docs 
it often from necessity ; he chooses the 
least of two evils; although the event is 
dubious, yet he fears less from a failure 
than from inaction: he who ventures 
on a mercantile speculation does it from 
a love of gain ; he flatters himself with 
a favourable event, and acquires bold- 
ness from the prospect. There are but 
very few circumstances to justify us in 
huzarding ; there may be several occa- 
sions which render it necessary to risk, 
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and very many cases in which it may be 
advantageous to venture. 

They list with women cach degen'rate uame 


Who dares not Aazard life for future fame. 
Dayorw, 


If the adventurer reques honour, he risgues more 
than the kuight Hawnkawoatn, 


Socrates, in lis discourae before his death, aya, 
be did not know whether his soul would remain 
after death, but he thanght ao, and had auch hopes 
of it that he was very willing to cenfure hia life 
upon these hopes. Tit...01 90N 


HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, SALU- 
BRIOUS, SALUTARY. 


HEALTHY signifies not only hav- 
ing health, but also causing health. 
WHOLESOME, like tho German 
hetlsam, signifies making whole, keep- 
ing whole or sound. SALUBRIOUS 
and SALUTARY, from the Latin 
sulus safety or health, signify likewise 
contributive to Aealth or good in ge- 
neral, 

These epithets are all applicable to 
such objects as have a kindly influence 
on the bodily constitution: Aeulthy is 
the most general and indefinite ; it is 
applied to exercise, to air, situation, 
climate, and most other things, but 
food, for which wholesome is commonly 
substituted: the life of a farmer is 
reckoned the most healthy; and the 
simplest diet is the most wholesome, 
Healthy and wholesome are rather ne- 
gative in their sense; sa/ubrious and 
salutary are positive: that is healthy 
and wholesome which docs no injury to 
the health; that is salubrious which 
serves to improve the Aeulih; and that 
is salutary which serves to remove a 
disorder: climates are Aealthy or un- 
healthy, according to the constitution of 
the person; water is a wholesome be- 
verage for those who are not dropsicul ; 
bread is a wholesome diet for mim; the 
air and climate of southern France has 
been long famed for its sadubrity, and 
has. induced many invalids to repair 
thither for the benefit of their Aeudth ; 
the effects have not been equally salu- 
tary in all cases. 

You are relaxing yourself with the hAeallhy and 
manly exercise of the field. fin W. Jonns, 


Here laid his scrip with wholesome viands fill'd; 
There, listening every voise, his watchful dog. 
Tuwomeom, 


If that fonntain be once puisoned, you can never 
expect that eclabrivas streams will flow from it. 


Briare. 
Wholesome and salutary have like- 
wise an extended and moral application 


HEAP. 


healthy and salubrious are employed 
only in the proper sense: wholeanme in 
this case seems to convey the idea of 
making whole again what has been un- 
sound; but sadutary retains the idea of 
improving the condition of those who 
stand in need of improvement: corree- 
tion is wholesome which serves the 
purpose of amendment without doing 
any injury to the bory ; instruction or 
admonition is salusary when it serves 
the purpose of strengthening good prin- 
ciples and awakening a sense of guilt 
or impropricty : laws and punishments 
are whulesome to the body politic, as 
diet is to the physical body ; restrictions 
are salutary in checking irregularities. 
Falee decorations, fucuses, and pigments, deserve 
the imperfections that constantly attend them, being 


neither commodious in application, nur wholesome 
in thelr tse. Bacon, 


A senso of the Divine presence exerts this salutary 
fnfluones of promoting temperance and reatraining 
the dlsurders incident to a prosperous state. Harr, 
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TO HEAP, PILE, ACCUMULATE, 
AMASS. 


To HEAP signifies to form into a 
heap. To PILE is to form into a pile, 
which, being a variation of pole, signifies 
a high-raised heap. To ACCUMU- 
LATE, from the Latin cumulus a heap, 
signifies to put Aeap upon heap. ts 
AMASS is hterally to form intoa mass. 

To Aeap is an indefinite action; it 
may be performed with or without order : 
to pile is a definite action done with 
design and order; thus we Aeap stones, 
or pile wood : to heap may be to make 
into large or small Aeaups: to pile is 
always to make something considerable 
in hoight: children may heap sticks to- 
gether; men pile loads of wood together. 
Within the cirdes arma and tripoda lie, 
Ingots of gold and silver Aeap'd on high. 
This would J celebrate with annual games, 
With gifts on altars pil’d, and holy fumes, Daron. 

To pile is used always, to heap mostly 
in the physical, accumulate and amass 
in the physical or moral acceptation. 
To arcumulate is properly to bring or 
add Acup to Aeup, which is a gradual 
and unfinished act; to amass is to form 
into a mass, which is a single complete 
act: a man may accumulute guineas or 
any thing elee in small quantities, but 
ne properly amasses wealth, and in a 
fiyurative sense he aqmasses knowledge. 

0 accumulate and to amass are not 
always the acts of conscious agents: 
things may accumalate oramass = watcr 


Davprn. 
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or snow accumulates by the continual 
accession of fresh quantities ; ice amasses 
in rivers until they are frozen over: so 
in the moral acceptation, evils, abuses, 
and the like, accumulate: corruption 
amusses. 


These odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
of uugraceful ornaments. JomgNsox, 


Misers are generally characterized as men without 
honour or without humanity, who live only to acre. 
mulate. GutpamITH. 


Sir Francis Bacon, by an extrnordinary force of 
nature, compass of thonght, and indefatigable atady, 
has amassed to himself such stores of knowledge as 
we canuot lovk upon without amazement, Hvores, 


TO HEAR, HEARKEN, OVERHEAR. 


To HEAR is properly the act of the 
ear; it is sometimes totally abstracted 
from the mind, when we Aear and do 
not understand: to HEARKEN is an 
act of the ear and the mind in conjune- 
tion; it implies an effort to Aeur, a 
tendency of the ear: to OVERHEAR 
is to hear clandestinely, or unknown to 
the person who is heard, whether de- 
signedly or not. We Aear sounds; we 
hearken for the sense ; we overhear the 
words; a quick ear Aears the smallest 
sound ; 2 willing mind Aearkens to what 
is said; a prying curiusity leads to 
overhearing, 

LT hok’d, [ listeu'd, drendfal sounds I Acar, 
And the dire furns of hostile gous appear, Drypen. 


Bat aged Nereus hearkeas to his love. DRYDEN, 
If he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off; 

I overheard Wimeand his practices. SHARSrFARK, 


HEARTY, WAKM, SINCERE, COK- 
DIAL. 


HEARTY, ¢. ¢. having the heart in 
a thing, and WARM (v. Fire) express 
a stronger feeling than SINCERE (rt. 
Candid); CORDIAL, from cor the 
heart, t.e. according to the heart, is a 
mixture of the warm and sincere. 
There are cases in which it may be 
peculiarly proper to be Aeurty, as when 
we are supporting the cause of religion 
and virtue; there are other cases in 
which it is peculiarly proper to be warm, 
as when our affections ought to be 
roused in favour of our friends; in all 
cases we ought to be sizcere, when we 
express either a sentiment or a feeling ; 
it is peculiarly happy to be on terms of 
cordial regard mith those who stand in 
any close relation to us. The man him 
self should be Aearty bis heart should 


HEAVY 


be warm; professions should be se- 
cere ; a reception cordeal, 


Yet shonh! some neighbour feel a paia 
Jnat in the part where | complain, 

Huw many & message would he send | 
What Acarty prayers that I should mend! 


Youth ie the season of warm and geacrous ¢i0- 
tions, Brean. 


We meet at last in one siacere desire; 
His wieh and mine both prompt me to retire. 
Cowrprr, 


Swirt. 


With a gratitude the most curdial, a good man 
faoks up to that Almighty Reaefector, who aims at 
uo end But the happiness of those whom he 5 ea 

Late, 


TO HEAVE, SWELL. 


HEAVE is used either transitively 
or intransitively, as a reflective or a 
neuter verb; SWELL is used only as 
a neuter verb. Heare implies raising, 
and swedd implies distension: they differ 
therefore very widely in sense, but they 
sometimes agree in application. The 
bosorn is said both to Aeave and to swedl ; 
because it happens that the bosom 
swells by heaving ; the waves are like- 
wise said to Aeure themselves or to swell, 
in which there is a similar correspond- 
ence between the actions: otherwise 
most things which Aeave do not saell, 
and those which swef, do not heave. 

He heaves for breath, he stag ere to and fio, 
i] 


And clouds of issuing smoke his nostrils loudly blow, 
Duyougn. 


Mean time the mountain billows, to the clouds 
Iu dreadful tumult sweifd surge above as i 
‘JD nomeon, 


a 


HEAVY, DULL, DROWSY. 


HEAVY is allied to both DULL and 
DROWSY, but the latter have no cluse 
connexion with each other. 

Heavy and dull are employed as epi- 
thets buth for persons and things; Aeavy 
characterizes the corporeal state of a 
person; ddl qualifies the spirits or the 
understanding of the subject. A person 
has a heavy look whose temperament 
seems composed of gross and weighty 
materials which weigh him down and 
impede his movements; he has a dud 
countenance in whom the ordinary 
brightness and vivacity of the mind is 
wanting. 

Heary with age, Entellus stands his ground, 


But with his warpiag body wards the wound. 
Darpun. 


O thou dull god! Why liest thoa with the vile 

in loathsome beds: and leav'st the kingly couch 

A watch-ease {0 a common Jarum bei] ? 
S#eaxtrearg, 


~ 
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Heavy and drowey are both employed 
in the sense of sleepy; but the former 
is only a particular state, the latter par- 
ticular or general; all persons may be 
occasionally Reavy or drowsy ; some 
are habitually drowsy from disease: 
they likewise differ in degree ; the latter 
being much the greater of the two; and 
occasionally they are applied to such 
thinys as produce sleepiness. 


And drewsy tinklings lall the distant fold. Guar. 


HEAVY, BURDENSOME, WEIGHTY, 
PON DEROUS. 


HEAVY, from heave, signifles the 
causing to heave, or requiring to be 
lifted up with force; BURDENSOME 
signifies having adurden; WEIGHTY, 
having a weight; and PONDEROUS, 
from the Latin pondus a weight, has 
the same original meaning. 

Heary is the natural property of some 
bodies; Gurdansome is incidental to 
some. In the vulgar sense, things are 
termed heavy which are found difficult 
to lift, in distinction from those which 
are light or easy to be lifted ; but those 
things are burdensome which are too 
troublesome to be carried or borne: 
many things therefore are actually Aeuny 
that are never burdensome ; and others 
are occasionally burdansome that are 
never Aeavy : that which is Acavy in so 
whether lifted or not, but that which is 
burdensome must be burdensome to 
some one carrying it: hard substances 
are mostly heavy; but to a woak person 
the softest substance may sometimes bo 
burdensome VE he is obliged to bear it : 
things are heavy according to the difh- 
culty with which they are lifted; bat 
they are weighty according a8 they meryh 
other things down. The Aeavy is there- 
fore indefinite; but the wetyhly is de 
finite, and something positively great: 
what is Aeary to one may be light to 
another; but that which is wenghty 
exceeds the ordinary weight of other 
things: ponderous expresses even more 
than werghty, for it includes also the 
idea of bulk; the ponderous therefore 
is that which is so wenghty and large 
that it cannot easily be moved. 


Though philosophy teaches that no element fs 
heavy in its own place, yet experience shows that out 
of its own place it pruves exceeding sacha 

TH, 


The sable troops along the uarrow tracks 
Searce bear the weijAty burden on their backs. 
Darocs. 
2H? 
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Tho diligence of an fdier is rapid and i 
aa “H pébsrders bodies forced into velucity move with 
v proportionate to their weight. Jomnoon, 


HEED, CARE, ATTENTION. 


HEED (e. To attend) applies to 
matters of importance to ones moral 
conduct; CARE (v. Care, solicitude) 
to matters of minor import: a man is 

yuired to take Aeed; a child is re- 
quired to take care : the former exercises 
his understanding in taking Aeed; the 
latter cxercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care: the former looks 
to the remote and probable consequences 
of his actions, and endeavours to pre- 
vent the evil that may happen; the 
latter sees principally to the thing that 
is immediately before him. When a 
young man enters the world, he must 
tako heed lest he be not ensnared by his 
companions into vicious practices; in 
a slippery path we must take care that 
we do not full. 


Next you, my servante, Aced my strict commands, 
Without the walle a ruin'd temple stands. Davorn, 


I believe thy hiatus should be avvided with more 
enre in poetry than in oratory. Porr. 

Heed has moreover the sense of 
thinking on what is proposed to our 
notice, in which it agrees with AT- 
TENTION (v. To attend): heuce we 
wpeak of giving heed and paying alfen- 
tion: but the former is applied only to 
that which is conveyed to us by an- 
other, in the shape of a direction, a 


caution, or an instruction ; but the latter: 


is said of everything which we are set 
to perform. A guod child gives heed to 
his parents when they caution him 
against any dangerous or false step; he 
pays afiention to the lesson which is 
set him to learn. He who gives no heed 
to the counsels of others is made tu re- 
pent his folly by bitter experience ; he 
who fails in paying atlention cannot 
learn. 

It is a way of calling a mana fool, when no Aced 
ia given to what he says, L'B-TRaNer. 


He perceived nothing but silence, and aigne of 
atleatwa to what bo would further say. Hacan, 


TO HEIGHTEN, RAISE, AGGRA- 
VATE. 

To HEIGHTEN is to make Atgher 
(vo. Haughty). To RAISE is to cause 
to rise (v. To arise), To AGGRA- 
VATE (ve. To aggrarate) is to make 
heavy. Herghten refers more to the 
result of the action of making Argher ; 


HEINOUS. 


ratse tothe mode: we hetghien a house 
by ratsing the roof; where raising con- 
veys the idea of setting up aloft, which 
is not included in the word hetghlen. 
On the same ground a head-dress may 
be said to be Aetghtened, which is made 
higher than it was before; and a chair 
or a table is raised that 1s set upon 
something else: but in speaking of a 
wail, we may say, that it is either 
heightened or raised, because the ope- 
ration and result must in both cases be 
the same. 
these terms they preserve a similar dis- 
tinction: we hetphten the value of a 
thing ; we rarye its price: we heighten 
the grandeur of an object; we rutse a 
family. 

_ Purity and virtue Aeighten all the powers of frui 
tion, Hair, 


I woukl have que conceptions raised by the diguity 
of thonght and sublimity of expression, rather than 
by a train of robes or a plume of feathers, Apnison, 


Heighten and aggravate have con- 
nexion with each other only in applica- 
tion to offences: the enormity of an 
offence is heightened, the guilt of the 
offender is aggravated, by particular 
circumstances. The horrors of a murder 
are heightened by being committed in 
the dead ofthe night: the guilt of the 
perpetrator is aggrarated by the addition 
of ingratitude to murder. 

The counsels of pusillanimity very rarely put off, 


whilst they are always aure to aggrawate, the evils 
from which they would fly. Bouxx. 


HEINOUS, FLAGRANRT, FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 


HEINOUS, in French Aarneur, Greek 
atvog or feewog terrible. FLAGRANT, 
in Latin fagrans burning, tsa figurative 
expression denoting excessive and vio- 
lent in its nature. FLAGITIOUS, in 
Latin fugttiosus, from flugitium, signi- 
fies peculiarly infamous. ATROCIOUS, 
in Latin atroz cruel, from ater black, 
signifies exceedingly black in guilt. 

These epithets, which are applied to 
crimes, seem to rise in degree. A crime 
is Aetnous which seriously offends apainst 
the laws of men; a sin is heinous which 
seriously offends against the will of God : 
an offence is fugrant which is in direct 
defiance of established opinions and 
practice: it is fagtitous if a gross vio- 


In the improper sense of 


lation of the moral law, or coupled with - 


any grossness: a crime 18 afrocivus 
which is attended with any aggravating 
circumstances, Lying is a heinous sin ; 


HELP. 


aming and drunkenness are flagrant 
bceazhee of the Divine law; the murder 
of a whole family is in the fullest sense 
atroctous. 

‘There are many authors sho have shown wherein 


the malignity of a lie cunsisia. and set forth in pro- 
per culoars the Aciagusness of the offence. Anpison, 


If any flagraat decd occur to smite & man’s cun- 
science, on this he cannot avuid resting with anxiety 
and terror. Buata. 


It in recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for a 
long time concealed the consecration of himsrif to 
toe stricter duties of religion, lest by sume flagiivas 
actin he shuuld bring piety inte disgrace. 

JOBNSON. 


The wickedness of a boxe or profane author is 
tore déreyctuus than thatul the yiddy libertine. 
Juunson, 


TO HELP, ASSIST, AID, SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE. 


HELP, in Saxon’ helpan, German 
helfen, Teutome hetlfen, from hetl 
whole, is connected with the Greek 
oko happy, and ogedAw to du good to. 
ASSIST, in Latin assisto, or ad and 
xisio, synifies to place one's self by 
another sv as to give him our strength. 
AID, in Latin adjuvo, that is, the in 
tensive syllable ad and guvo, signifies to 
profit towards a specific end. SUC. 
COUR, in Latin suecrurro to run to the 
help of any one. RELIEVE, v. To 
alleviate, 

The idea of communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of need is 
common to all these terms. Help is the 
generic term; the rest specific: Ae/p 
mat be substituted for the others, and 
4n many cases where they would not be 
applicable. The first three are em- 
ployed either to produce a positive goud 
vr ty remove an evil; the two latter 
only to remove an evil. We help a 
person to prosecute his work, or help 
hin out of a difficulty; we assist in 
order tu forward a scheme, or we assist 
a person in the time of his embarrass- 
ment; we aid a good cause, or we aid 
a person to make his escape; we surcour 
a person who is in danger; we relieve 
him in time of distress. To help and 
asstst respeet personal service, the 
furmer by corporeal, the latter by cor- 
oreal or mental labour: one servant 

Ips another by taking a part in his 
employment; one author asszsts another 
in the composition of his work. We 
help up a person’s load ; we assist him 
to rise when he has fallen: we speak of 
an helper or a he/pmate in mechanical 
employments, of an assistant to a pro- 
fessional man. 
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Thelr strength united best may Aelp to bear. Pors. 


‘Tie the Grst sanction nature gave to man 


Each other to assia ju what they can. Dexwam. 


To assist and atd are used for services 
directly or indirectly perfurmed ; but the 
former is said only of individuals, tho 
Jatter may be said of bodies as well as 
individuals. One friend assists another 
with his purse, with his counsel, his 
interest, and the like: one person aids 
another in carrying on a scheme; or 
one king, or nation, atds another with 
armies and subsidies. We come to the 
assistance of a person when he has inet 
with an accident; we come vo his ard 
when contending against numbers. sls- 
sistance is given, ard is sent. 

She no suoner yielded to adultery, but she agreed 
to asset in the murder of her husband. Raownx. 


Your private right should impious power iarade, 
The peers of Ithaca would rise in asd. Porr, 


To succour is a species of immediate 
usststance, Which is given on the spur 
of the occasion; the good Samaritan 
went to the succour of the man who had 
fallen among thieves - so in like manner 
we may succour one who calls us by his 
cries; or we may succour the poor 
whom we find in circumstances of 
distress. 

My father 
Fiying for seccour to his servant Banister, 


Boiuy distreas’d, was by that wretch betray 'd, 
SHA KSPKARK, 


So likewise one may succour u nation. 


Patroclus on the shore, 
Now pale aud dead, shall teccour Greece po more. 
Pork, 
The word relieve has nothing in 
common with succour, except that they 
both express the removal of pain; but 
the latter does not necessarily imply any 
mode by which this is done, and there- 
fore excludes the idea of personal inter- 
ference. Tou help is commonly un act 
of ood nature or discretion ; to relieve 
an act of humanity or generosity. 


I called out my whole family tu help at saving an 
after-gruwth of hay. Gotpasirn. 


Compassion prompts as to rolievs the wants of 
ous brethrea. Brain. 


All these terms, except succour, may 
be applied to panes as well as persons ° 
we may walk by the help of astick, read 
with the assistance of glasses, learn a 
task quickly by the ard ofa memory, 
and obtain retief from medicine. 

A man reads his prayere out of a buvk,as & means 


to help his understanding and direct his ex: 
STtL.INGPLEAT 
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Acyunintaoce with method will assist one in rang- 
jug humen affairs. Warra. 


Wise, weighty counsels aid » state distre»wd. Vora, 


An unbeliover feels the whale pressure of a pre- 
arnt calamity, without being redieved by the memury 
of anything that is past,or the prospect of anything 
that ie ww corns, Appisun, 


SECTARIAN 
NON- 


HERETIC, SCHISMATIC, 
OR SECTARY, DISSENTER, 
CONFORMIST. 


A HERETIC is the maintainer of 
heresy (v. Heterudox) ; the SCHISMA.- 
TIC is the author or promoter of schism ; 
the SECTARIAN or SECTARY is 
the member of a secl; the DIS- 
SENTER is one who dissents from an 
established religion; and the NON- 
CONFORMIST one who doves not 
conform to an establishment. A man 
is a Aerelic only for matters of faith 
and doctrine, but he isa schismatic in 
matters of discipline and practice. The 
heretic therefore is not always a schisma- 
tie, nor the srhismatic a heretic. Who- 
ever holds the doctrines that are common 
to the Roman Catholic and the reformed 
Churches, is nota heretic in the Pro- 
testant sense of the word; although he 
may in many outward formalities be a 
schtsmatic. Calvinists ure not Aeretica, 
but many among them are schismatics ; 
on the other hand there are many mem- 
bers of the establishment, who hold, 
though they do not avow, heretical no- 
tions. 

Whoa a papiat uses the word Aeretcks, he vonerally 
means prulestante ; wheas protestant uses the word, 


he generally means auy person wilfully and conten: 
tinusly obutinate iu fundamental errors, Watte. 


The Aeretic is considered as such 
with regard to the Catholie Church or 
the whole body of Christians, holding 
the same fundamontal principles ; but 
the schisinatic and secturten are con- 
sidered as such with regard to 
ticular bodies of Christians. Schism, 
from the Greek cyi%w to split, denotes 
anaction, and the seAismatic is an agent 
who splits fur himself in bis own indi- 
Vidual capacity : the sectarian dues not 
expressly perform a part, he merely 
holds a relation; he does not divide any 
thing himself, but belonjrs to that which 
is already cutor divided. The schismatic 
therefore takes upon himself the whole 
moral responsibility of the echism ; but 
the sectartan dves not necessarily take 
an active part in the measures of his 
éecl : whatever guilt attaches to schism 


HERETIC. 


attaches to the echismatec; he is a 
voluntary agent, acting from an erro- 
neous principle, if not an unchristian 
temper: the sectarian is often an invo- 
luntary agent; he follows that to which 
he has been incidentally attached. It 
is possible, therefore, to be a schismatic, 
and not a secturian; as also to be a 
seclartan, and not a échismatic. Those 
professed members of the establishment 
who affuct the title of evangelical, and 
wish to palm upon the Church the pe- 
culiarities of the Culvinistic doctrine, 
and to ingraft their own modes and 
furms into its discipline, are schtsmutics, 
but nut seetartans ; on the other hand, 
those who by birth and education are 
uttached to a sect, are sectarians, but 
nut always schtsmatics. Consequently, 
schismatic is a term of much greater 
reproach than sectartan. | 
The schismatic and sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country; but drssenter 
is a term applicable only tu the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, and bearing rela- 
tion only to the established Church of 
England: it includes not only those 
who have individually and personally 
renounced the doctrines of the Churelh, 
but those who are in a state of dissent 
or difference from it. Dissenters are 
not necessarily either schtsmatics or 
sectartans, for British Roman Catholics 
are all dissenters, although they are 
the reverse of what is understood by 
schiymatic and sectarian: it is equally 
clear that all schismatics and secturtans 
are not dissenters, because every esta- 
blished community of Christians, all 
over the world, have had individuals or 
smaller bodies of individuals setting 
themselves up against them: the term 
dissenter being in a great measure tech- 
nical, it may be applied individually or 
generally without conveying any idea 
of reproach: the same may be said of 
nonconformist, which is a more special 
term, including only such as do not 
conform to some established or national 
religion: consequently, all members of 
the Romish Church, or of the Kirk of 
Scotland, are excluded from the number 
of nonvonformists ; whilst on the other 
hand, all British-born subjects not ad- 
hering to these two forms, and at the 
same time renouncing the established 
form of their country, are of this 
number, among whom may be reckoned 
Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, and all other such 


HESITATE. 


wri as have been formed since the 
refurimation. 


The echismanes disturb the sweet peace of our 
Chareh, + Howsst. 


in the house of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
well’s ufficers, Busler obeerved so much of the cha- 
racter of the Sectaries that he is said to have written 
ar begun his poem at this me. Jonnxeon, 


Of the Disseaters, Swift did not wish to infringe 
the tuleration, bat he opposed their ineroachments. 
JoHNsoN, 


Watts ie at least one of the few poets with whom 
south aod ignorance may be salely pleased; and 
appy WH) Psat reader be, whose mind is disposed, 
by his verses or his pros, to imitate him in all but 
his muacuaformily, Jou Ran. 


TO HESITATE, FALTER, STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 


HESITATE, ¢. To demur. FAL- 
TER or FAULTER seems to signify 
to commita fault or blunder, or it may 
be a frequentative of to fall, signifving 
tostumble. STAMMER, in the Teu- 
tunic stammeln, comes most probably 
from the Hebrew saéem to obstruct. 
STUTTER is but a variation of stam- 
mer. 

A defect in utterance ta the idea 
which is eommon in the signification of 
all these terms: they differ either as to 
the cause or the mode of the action. 
With regard to the cause, a Aesttateon 
results from the state of the mind, and 
an interruption in the train of thoughts ; 
falter arises from a perturbed state of 
feeling; stammer and stutter arise 
either from an incidental circumstance, 
or more commonly from a physical 
defect in the organs of utterance. A 
person who is notin the habit of public 
speaking, or of collecting his thoughts 
into a set form, will be apt to Aesttale 
even in familiar conversation; he who 
first addresses a public assembly will be 
apt to falter, Children who first begin 
tou read will stammer at hard eorla: 
and one who has an impediment in his 
speech will stuéfer when he attempts to 
speak in a hurry. 

With regard to the mode or deyree 
of the action, Aesttate expresses less 
than falter ; stammer jess than stutter. 
The slightest difficulty in uttering words 
constitutes 3 Aesitation; a pause or the 
repetition of a word may be termed he- 
sttating : but to falter supposes a failure 
in the voice as well as the lips when 
they refuse to do their office. Stum- 
mering and stuttering are confined 
principally to the useless moving of the 
mouth ; he who stammers brings forth 


HIDEOUS. 47) 
sounds, but not the right sounds, with- 
out trials and efforts; he who stuéters 
remains for some time in a state of agi- 
tation without uttering a sound. 


Tu look with solicitudes and speak with Agsifatioa 
is attainable at will; bat the show of wisdum is ri: 
diculuus when there is nothiug to cause doubt, as 
thas of valour when there is nothing tu be (eared. 

Jum NS0N 


And yet was every fualteriag tongue of man, 

Lg tie | Father) silent iu thy praise, 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice. 
Tnomson 


Lagean jubce 
Will stamm'ring tongues and stagg'riug fevt produce, 
RVD&AM. 


HETERODOXY, HERESY. 
HETERODOXY, from the Greck 


erepog and efofy, signifles another or a 
different doctrine. HERESY, from 
the Greek aipeoe a choice, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To be of a lifferent persuasion is Ae- 
terodory ; to have a faith of one’s own 
is Aeresy ; the Aelerodory characterizes 
the opinions formed; the Aeresy cha- 
racterizes the individual forming the 
opinion: the Aelerodory exists inde- 
pendently and for itself; the heresy sets 
itself up against others. As all division 
supposes error either on one side or on 
both, the words heterodory and heresy 
are applied only to human opinions, 
and strictly in the sense of a false opi- 
nion, formed in distinetion from that 
Which is better founded ; but the former 
respects any opinions, important or 
otherwise, the latter refers only to mat- 
ters of importance: the heresy is there- 
fore a fundamental error. There has 
been much heferodory in the Christian 
world at all times, and among these 
have been Aerestes denying the plainest 
and most serious truths which have 
been acknowledged by the great bedy 
of Christians since the Apostles, 


All wrong notions in religion sre ranked ander the 
Keneral pame of Aeterudos. Go.pine. 


lictrrudaxies, false doctrines, yea, and herenies, 
may be propagated by prayer as well as easy 
(thet. 


HIDEOUS, GHASTLY, GRIM, 
GRISLY. 


HIDEOUS comes probably from 
Aide, signifying fit only to be hidden 
from the view. GHASTLY signifies 
like a ghost. GRIM is in German 
gremm fierce. GRISLY, from griz2/e, 
signifies grizzled, or motley coloured. 

An unseemly exterior is characterized 


HIGH. 


by these terms; but the Afdeous re- 
spects natural objects, and the ghastly 
more properly that which is superna- 
tural or what resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning features looks 
hideous; a human form with a visage 
of deathlike paleness is ghustly. The 
grim ia applicable only to the counte- 
nance; dogs or wiki beasts may lvok 
very grim: grisly refers to the whole 
fursn, but particularly to the colour; as 
blackness or darkness hay always some- 
thing terrific in it, a gv7sly fiyure having 
t monstrous assemblage of dork colour, 
in particularly calculated to strike terror, 
Hideous is applicable to objects of hear- 
ing ulso, as a hie aas roar; but the rest 
tu objects of sight only. 
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From the broad margin to the ceutre grew 
Saclves, rocks, and whitlpools, Aidcous to the view, 
Fab. oNER. 
And Death 
Grinn'd horrbly a ghastly amile. 


Keven hell's grim hing Aleides’ pow'rconfoasd. Dope. 


Minton, 


All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fenra, 
Aud grialy death in sundry abapes appears. | Porn. 


HIGH, TALL, LOFTY. 


HIGH, in German doch, comes from 
the Hebrew agag to be Aigh. TALL, 
in Welsh fa/, from the Hebrew ta/al to 
elevate, LOFTY is doubtless derived 
from (7/2, in the sense of lifted (v. To 
fifty. 

High isthe term in most gencral use, 
which seems likewise in the most un- 
qualified manner to express the idea of 
extension upwards, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is tud/ and dofty 
is Aigh, but everything is not fad or 
duofty which is Aigh. Ta/l and lofty 
both designate a more than ordinary 
degree of Aetght; Wut fall is peculiarly 
applicuble tu what shoots up or stands 
up in a perpendicular direction: while 
lofty is said of that which is extended 
in breadth as well as in Aetght; that 
which is lifted up or raised by an accre- 
tion of matter or an expansion in the 
air, By this rule we say that a house 
is Aigh, o chimney falé, a room lafty. 
With the Arg is associated no idea of 
what is striking ; but the éa/? is coupled 
with the aspiring or that which strives 
to out-top: the daffy is always coupled 
with the grand, and that which com- 
mands admiration. 
digh at their head he saw the chief appear, 
Aud bold Merion to eacite their rear, 


Cmstrate on earth their beanteous bodive lay, 
Like muuntein dre, as fad aud straight as saa 
"OPE. 


Pors. 


HINDER. 


Even now, Oking! ‘tis giv'n thee to dest 
Tle lufty \ow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 


High and fy have a moral accepta- 
tation, but éai/ is taken in the natura! 
sense onty: high and lofty are appiied 
to persons or what is personal, with the 
name difference in degree as before: a 
lofty title or lofty pretension conveys | 
more than a Aighé title or a Aigh pre- 
tension. Men of AtgA rank should have 
high ideas of virtue and personal diy- 
nity, and keep themselves clear from 
everything low and mean: a Jifty am- 
bition often suars tou Atgh to serve the 
purpose of its possessor, whose fall 1s 
the greater when he finds himself com- 
pelled to descend. 

When you are tried in aeandal’s court, 

Stand igh in honour, wealth, ur Wik, 

All others who inferior sit 


Conceive themselves in eonseience bound 
Te jolo and drag you to the ground, 


ere 


Swit 


Without thee, nothing lofty can IJ sing; 
Come then, and with thyself thy geuius bring. 
Dirporn, 


TO HINDER, PREVENT, 
OBSTRUCT. 


HINDER, from hind or behind, sig- 
nifies to pull or cause to be behind. 
PREVENT, from pre and vento to 
come belure, signifies to Ander by 
coming before, or to cross anvther by 
the anticipation of his purpose. 1M- 
PEDE, from tn and pedes, signifies to 
come between a person's feet and en- 
tungle him in his progress. OB- 
STRUCT, from ob and struo, signifies 
tu set up something in his way, to block 
the passage. 

Hinder is the most general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than the 
idea which is common to them all, 
namely, that of keeping one from his 
purpose. To Ainder is commonly said 
of that which is rendered impracticable 
only for the time being, or merely de- 
layed ; ight is said of that which is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 

rson is Aindered by the weather and 

is various engagements from reaching 
a place at the time he intended; he 
is prevented but not hindered by ill 
health from guing thither atall. Ifa 
friend calls, he Aznders me from finish- 
ing the letter which I was writing; if I 
wish to prevent my son from reading 
any bouk I keep it out of his way. To 
Ainder ia an act of the moment, it sup- 
poses no design; prevent is a preme- 
ditated act, deliberated upon, and 


IMPEDE, 


HINDER. 


adopted for general purposes: the 
wwrmer is applied only to the move- 
ments of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and circumstances. I 
kinder a person who is running, if I 
lay bold of hisarm and make him walk : 
it is the object of every good govern- 
ment to prevent offences rather than to 
punish offenders. In ordinary discourse 
these words fall very much into one 
another, when the circumstances of the 
case dv not sufficiently define whether 
the action in hand be altogether sus- 
pended, or only suspended for a time ; 
but the above explanation must make 
it very clear that to Atader, in its proper 
sense and application, is but to stop in 
the progress, and prevent tu stop in the 
vulset. 

It is mach easier to keep ourselves void of resent- 
nent, than to restrain it from exceay when it han 
warned gdimtesion. “To use the liastration of an ex- 
coilent author, we can poecest the beginnings of 


soni things, whoec progress afterwards we cannot 
amiler, Hoiiann, 


To ampede and obstruct are a species 
of Atudering: which is said rather of 
things than of persous: Auader is said 
of both; but) Amnder is commonly em- 
ploved in regard to trifling matters, or 
such as retard a person's proceedings in 
the smallest degree; @mpede and obd- 
struct are acts of greater importance, or 
produce a still greater degree of delay, 
A person is findered in his” work, 
although neither gnpeded nor vbstruct- 
ed; but the quantity of arullery and 
bazgage which is attached to an army 
will greatly rmpede it in its march ; and 
the trees which are thrown across the 
roads will obstruct its march. Hind- 
rances always suppose the agency of a 
person, either of the ene who Ainders, 
or the one who is Aindered : but impe- 
diments and obstructions may be em- 
ployed with regard to the operations of 
nature on inanimate objects. Cold tm- 
pedes the growth of plants; a dum o6- 
structs the course of water. 

f ar not gamesome; [ do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Anthems ; 


Let me uut Ainder, Cassius, your deaires. 
Vi leave you. NHAMSPEARE. 


Truth was provoked ty see herself this baMed and 
impedei by an enemy whom she lWewkeu un with 
contempt, Jounson. 


This path you say is hid in endlese sight, 
"Tis self-couceit alone obstructs your sizht. Janvns. 
TO HINDER, STOP. 


HINDER (v. To hinder) refers 
solely to the prosecution of an object: 


HINT. 


STOP, signifying to make to stand, 
refers simply to the cessation of motion ; 
we may be Atndered, therefore, by being 
stopped ; but we may also be Aindered 
without being expressly stopped, and 
we may be stupped without being 
hindered. If the stoppage do not in- 
terfere with any other object in view, it 
is a sfoppage, but not a Atndrance ; as 
when we are stopped by a friend whilst 
walking for pleasure: but if stopped by 
anidler in the midst of urgent business, 
s0 as not tu be able to proceed accord- 
ing to our business, this is both a stop- 
ohh and a Aindrance: on the other 
mand, if we are interrupted in the 
regular course of our proceeding, but 
het compelled to stand still or give up 
our business for any time, this may he 
a /andrance, but not a stoppage: in 
this manner, the convefsation of others 
inthe midst of our business may con. 
siderably retard its progress, and so far 
Ainder, but not expressly put a sfop tu, 
the whole concern. 

In it nut the height of wiedom and goodness too, 
to Amiecr the consummation of those soul-wasting 


ring, by obliging us to withstand them ip their tirat 
infancy ? Soviit. 
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A signal omen stopp'd tho passiag host, 


Their oartial fury in their wonder lost, Pours. 


TO HINT, SUGGEST, INTIMATE, IN- 
SINUATE. 


HINT, v. To Allude. SUGGEST, 
v. To Allude. To INTIMATE is to 
make one intimate, or specially ac- 
quainted with, to communicate one's 
most inward thoughts. INSINUATE, 
from the Latin sizus the bosom, is to 
introduce gently inte the mind of 
another, 

All these terms denote indirect ex- 
pressions of what passes in one’s own 
mind. We Ainé at a thing from fear 
and uncertainty; we SUGGEST a 
thing from prudence and modesty; we 
intimate a thing from indecision; a 
thing is insinuated from artifice. A 
person who wants to get at the cer- 
tain knowledge of any circumstance 
Atnts at it frequently in the presence of 
those who can give him the informa. 
tion; a man who will not offend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom 
sugyesis Lis ideas ona subject, instead 
of setting them forth with confilence ; 
when a persun’s mind is not made up 
on any future action, he only intimates 
what may be dune; he who has any- 
thing offensive to communicate to an- 
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other, will choose to insinuate it, rathes 
than declare it in express terms. Hints 
ure thrown out; they are frequently 
characterized as broken: suggestions 
ure offered ; they are frequently termed 
idle or ill- grounded: tnétmations are 
given, and are either slight or broad: 
tnsinuutions are Chrown out; they are 
commonly designated ag slanderous, 
malignant, and the like. 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 


Just Arata fault, and hesitate diahke. Pore. 


We mitet suggest to the people, lu what hatred 
He still hath held them. SHAK SPEAME 


"The Fleav'n iteclf that points out an hercafer, 
Aud totirmefes eternity to mao. Anpison, 


He had so subtle a way of interrogating, and, 
vider the notions of doubts, tasnaating bin objec. 
tions, that he infused his own opinions into those 
from whem he pretended tu Jearm and receive 
therm. : CLaweNpoN, 

To Aint is taken either in a bad or an 
indifferent sense; it is commonly re- 
sorted w by tale-bearers, mischief- 
makers, and all who want to talk of 
more than they know. To suggest is 
oftener used in the goud than the bad 
vense: as to sugyest doubts, queries, 
difficulties, or improvements in matters 
of opinion, is truly laudable, par- 
ticularly for young persons ; but to sag- 
west anything to the disadvantage of 
another is even worse than to speak 
ill of him openly, for it bespeaks cow- 
ardice as well as ill-nature. ‘To tnti- 
mate is taken either in a good or an in- 
different sense; if commonly passes 
between relatives or persons closely 
connected in the communication of 
their half-formed intentions or of doubt- 
ful intelligence; but to mstruale is 
always taken in a bad sense; itis the 
resource of an artful and malignant 
ymemy to wound the reputation of an- 
wher, whom he does not dare openly to 
recuse. A person is said to take a Arnt, 
to follow a suggestion, to receive an 
intimation, to disregard an tastnuation, 

it is a mistake to dimagine that creeds were, at 
Arat, intended to teach tu fall and explicit terms all 
that shouid be necessary to be believed by Chrin- 


lianas. They were designed rather for Arms and 
minutes af the main " credenda”’ WATERLAKD. 


Avarice replied, that he looked upou Plenty (the 
Aret minister of his autagonist) to be a much mare 
deatructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually suggesting pleases. AppIson. 


Tt was his saying, aud it did him ne guod, that he 
was none of the reptilia, tatusating that he could 
nut creep on the ground, aud that the cvourt was not 
his element, Naunton. 


Let itoot be thought that what is here said is. 
siavales auything tv the discredit of Greek aad Latin 
eriticiezn, Wakaustron, 
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HIRELING, MERCENARY. 
HIRELING, from Atre, and MER- 


CENARY from merces wages, are ap- 
plied to any one who follows a sordid 
employment; but Aireling may some- 
times be taken in its proper and less 
reproachful sense, for one who is At 
us aservant ty perform an allotted work ; 
but in general they are both reproach 
ful epithets. the furmer having par- 
ticular reference to the meanness of the 
employ tment, and the latter to the sordid 
character of the person. Hireling 
prints are those which are in the pay 
of u party: a mercenary principle will 
sometimes actuate men in the highest 
station, 

It was not his carrying the bay which made Judas 
a thict and an Atreding. Sugg a. 


These solbers were not citizens, but merceeary, 
sordiat deserters, Hunks. 


TO HOLD, KEEP, DETAIN, RETAIN, 


HOLD, Saxon Aealden, Teutonic, &c. 
holden, \ike the Greek cwAvw, comes from 
the Hebrew coltorestrain. KEEP comes 
in all probability, like the Latin ecapio 
to lay hold of, from the Hebrew capa 
the hollow of the hand. DETAIN and 
RETAIN both come from the Latin 
teneo to Aold; the first signifies, by 
virtue of the particle de, to hold from 
another; the second, by virtue of the 
particle re, to Add back tor oneself, 

To Avid isa physical act; it requires 
a degree of bodily strength, or at least 
the use of the hmbs; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one’s pleasure. The 
having in one’s power so that it shall 
not go is the leading idea in the signi- 
fication ofAold ; the durability of having 
is the leading idea in the word keep 
we may Avdd a thing only fora moment ; 
but what we keep we keep for a dime. 
On the other hand, we may keep a 
thing by Aoddihy, although we may 
keep it by various other means: we may 
therefore Acid without keeping, and we 
may keep without Aodding. A servant 
holds a thing in his hand for it to be 
seen, but he does not keep it; he gives 
it to his master, who puts it into his 
pocket, and consequently keeps, but 
does not Auld it. A thing may be Aeld 
in the hand, or Rept in the hand; in 
the former case, the pressure of the 
hand is an essential part of the action, 
but in the latter case it is simply a 
contingent part of the action: the han 
holds, but the person keeps it. What 
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is held 1s fixed in position, but what is 
hept is left loose, or otherwise, at the 
will of the individual. Things are held 
by men in their hands, by beasts in 
their claws or mouths, by birds in their 
beaks; things ure kept by people either 
about their persons or in their houses, 
according tu convenience. 

France, thou mayst Av/d a serpent Ly the tongue, 

A fasting tiyer safer by the tooth, 


Than Aecp in peace that haod which thou dost hudd. 
SHAKSPRARE, 


Detain and retain are modes of keep- 
ing ; the former signifies keeping back 
what belongs to another; the iatter 
signifies keeping a long time for one’s 
own purpose. A person may be either 
Aeld, kept, detained, or retained: when 
he is Aeld he is Aeld contrary to his will 
by the Aand of another: as suspected 

rsons are Aeld by the officers of 
justice, that they may not mako ther 
escape: he is kept, if he stops in any 
place, by the desire of another; as a 
nan is Aepf in’ prison until his inno- 
cence is proved; ora child is Aept at 
school, until he has finished his leas 
tion: he is detained if he be kept away 
from any place to which he is going, or 
from any person to whom he belongs ; 
as the servant of another is detatned to 
take back a letter; or one is detained 
by business, so as to be prevented 
attending to an appointment: a person 
is retained who is Rept for a continu- 
ance in the service of another; as some 
servants are said to be refamed, while 
othérs are dismissed. 

‘Yoo Tate 16 was for satyr to be told 
Orever hope recover her again : 


fo vain he seeks, that having cacnot Avld, 
SVENSER. 


That [ may know what keeps you here with me, 
Devom™. 


He has described the pacsion of Calypso, and the 
indecent advances she giade ty detun hiro from his 
couutry. Baownr. 


Having the address to refain the conjuest she had 
made, she kept possession of his love without any 
rival fur many years, Kypeeteon 

Things are held in the improper 
sense: they are kept, detatned, and re- 
tained, in the proper sense. A money- 
lender holds the property of others in 
pl ; the idea of a temporary and 
partial action is here expressed by hold, 
in distinction from keep, which is used 
to express something definite and per- 
manent: the money-lender keeps the 
property as his own, if the borrower 
forfeits it by breach of contract. When 
@ person purchases anything, he is ex- 
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pected to keep it, or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the tradesman 
fulfil his part of the engagement. What 
is defutned is Rept either contrary to the 
will, or without the consent, of the pos- 
sessor: when things are suspected to be 
stolen, the officers have the right of dv- 
fatning them until inquiry be insti- 
tuted. What is returned is continued 
to be kept; it supposes, however, some 
alteration in the terms or circumstances 
under which it is kept: a person retains 
his seat in a coach, notwithstanding he 
finds it disagreeable: or a lady refains 
some of the articles of millinery, which 
are sent for her choice, but she returns 
the rest. 


Assuredly it: is more shame fora man (6 Jose that 
which he Avdicth than to fail in getting that whieh 
he never hack. Hayvwanp. 


This charge LAcep until my appointed day 


Of rendering up. Mitrow 


Haste! goddess, haste! the fying host detain, 


Nur Ivt one sail be buisted ou the nmiain. Pours, 


Let mo retain 
The uame and all th’ addition to a king, 
NSHAKSPRARK, 
All are used in a moral application 
except defuin; in this case they are 
marked by a similar distinction. A 
person is said to Aodd an office, by which 
simple pussession is implied; he may 
Aold it for a long or a short time, ut the 
will of others, or by his own will, which 
are not marked: he Aeeps a situation, or 
he keeps his post, by whieh his con- 
tinuance in the situation, or at the post, 
ure denoted: but to say he retains his 
office, signifies that he might have given 
it up, or lost it, had he not been led to 
continue in it. In like manner, with 
regard to one’s sentiments or feelings, a 
man is said to Ahold certain opinions, 
which are ascribed to him as a part of 
his creed ; he keeps the opinions which 
ho one can induce him to give up; he 
retains his old attachments, notwith- 
standing the lapse of years and change 
of circumstances which have intervened, 
and were naturally calculated to wean 
him from them. 


Tt is a certain sign of a wise goverament, when it 
can hold men's beasts by hopes, Baoux, 


° The proof is best when meu keep their authority 
towards their childsen, but nut thelr purse. Bacuw. 


Ideas are retained by renovation of that impres 
sion which time is always weuring away. Jonn on 


TO HOLD, OCCUPY, POSSESS. 


HOLD, v. To hold. OCCUPY, in 
Latin oscupo, or oc and capio to hold or 
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keep, so that it cannot be held by 
others, or fill a space, so that it cannot 
be filled by any other object. POSSESS, 
in Latin posstdeo, or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to sit as master of. 

e Aold o thing for a long or a short 
time; we occupy it for a permanence: 
we hold it for ouraclves or others; we 
occupy it only for ourselves: we Aold 
it fur various purpoves ; we occupy only 
for the purpose of converting it to our 
private use. Thus a person may Avid 
an estate, or, which is the same thing, 
the titledecds to an estate, pro tempore, 
for another person's benefit; but he oc- 
cupies an estate if he eney the fruit of 
it. On the other hand, to occupy is 
only to Aodd under ao certain compact ; 
but to possess is to hold as one’s own, 
The tenant occupies the farm when he 
holds it by a certain lease, and culti- 
vates it fur his subsistence: but the 
landlord possesses the farm, possessing 
the right to let it, and to receive the 
rent. We may Aold by force, or fraud, 
or right; we occupy either by force or 
right; we possess only by right. 

He (the eagle) drives them from his fort, the tower- 
ing seat, 


For ages, of his empire, which in peace 


Unataiad he Aulds. Trownon. 


If the title of orrapier be pood in a land unpeopled, 
why should it be bad accounted in a country peopled 
thinly ? Naren, 


Kat now the feather'd youth their former bounds 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing off their wings, 
Demaud the free pussession of the ky, ‘Tuowpon, 


Hence we say figuratively, to hold a 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy 
a person's attention or a place, or to 
possess one's affection. 


1, aan atranger to mv heart and me, 


dladd thee from this fur ever, SuaMereaug. 


ile must assert iufluite generations before that 
firat deluge, and then the earth cond not receive 
them, but the iatuite bodies of men niust vecepy an 
inthiite apace. Bu nriey. 


Of fortune’s favor long possess’d, 
Hie was in one fair daughters ouly bless’d. 
Dayprr. 


TO HOLD, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 
HOLD (ve. To Aold, keep) is here, as 


in the former article, a term of very 
general import. SUPPORT (cr. To 
countenance) and MAINTAIN (t. Zo 
assist, muintuta) include the idea of 
holding with other collateral ideas in 
their surnification. 

Hold and support are emploved in 
the proper sense, mrugnéain iv the im- 
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proper sense. To hold is a term un- 
ee by any circumstauce, we may 

a thing in any direction, hold it up 
or down, in a straight or oblique direc- 
tion: support isa species of Aolding up ; 
to Aold up, however, is a personal act, 
or a direct effort of the individual; to 
support may be an indirect and a 
passive act; be who holds anything up 
keeps it in an upright posture by the 
exertions of his strength; be who sup- 
ports a thing only bears its weight, or 
suffers it to rest upon himself: persons 
or voluntary agents can hold up ; inani- 
mate objects may support: a servant 
Aolds up a child that it may see; a 
pillar supports a building. 


Oh who can Aolda fire in his hand 
By thinking ov the frosty Caucasus? SHagerrann, 


Man, like the geo'rous Vine, supported lives, 
The strength he gains ia from the embrace he gives, 
Pork. 
In the figurative application a person 
is said to Aold power for himself, but to 
support the authority of another, or to 
have one’s own mind supported by cir- 
cumstances or reflections. To main- 
gain is to hold firmly or with vigor. 
The usurpation «hich, in order to subvert ancient 
Institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will 


Avid power by arts similar to those by which it has 
acquired it. Hoke. 


Nothing cau support the minds of the guilty from 
drouping, Sour: 


Who then is free?) The wise, who well maintains 
Au empire o'er himself. Faancis, 


These terms are all applied to the 
opinions with a similar distinction. 
Opinions are Aeld and maintained as 
one’s own, they are supported when 
they are another's. e hold and 
maintuin whatever we believe. We 
support the belief or doctrine of an- 
other, or what we ourselves have as- 
serted and matnfained at a former 
time. What is held is held by the 
act of the mind within itself, and as 
regards itself, without reference to 
others; but what is maintatned and 
supported is openly declared to be Aedd ; 
it is matntained with others or against 
others; it is supported in an especial 
manner against others; it may be 
maintained by simple declaration or 
assertions ; it 1s supported by argument. 

It was a potable observation of a wise father, that 
those which Acid and persuaded pressure of con- 


ecieuces were commonly interested thegein Uiem- 
scives for their own cuda. Bacon, 


Ifany man of quality will maintem upon Edvani 
Far! of Glo‘ster that be ia a manifold traitor let him 
uppear, SRANS PEARS 
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ad the motion for the council of trade, 
Buaxer. 


He 
in opposition to the cvust. 


What is Aeld may be held by means 
of the affection, as to Aold a person dear, 
or hold a thing in esteem ; to maintain 
and support are applied only to specu- 
lative matters with which the under- 
utanding is engaged, as to maitatn or 
support truth or error, to mainfain or 
support a cause. 

Ae Chaucer is the father of English porctry, so I 
hold hima in the anme degree of veneration as the 


Gereviaus held Homer, and the Komaus Virgil. 
Por, 


HOLINESS, SANCTITY. 


HOLINESS, which comes from the 
northern languages, has altogether ac- 
quire] a Christian signification ; it re- 
spects the life and temper of a Chris- 
tian. SANCTITY, which is derived 
trom the Latin sanctus and sanctio to 
sanction, has merely a moral signifiea- 
tion, which it derives from the sanction 
of human authority. 

Holiness is to the mind of a man what 
sanctity is to his exterior; with this 
difference, that Aolrnesa to a certain 
deyree ought to belong to every man 
professing Christianity ; but sancirty, 
as it lies in the manners, the outward 
garb, and deportment, is becoming only 
to certain persons, and at certain times. 
Holiness is a thing not to be affected, 
but sunctify, consiating in externals, is 
from its very nature exposed to false- 
heed. Itis becoming those who fill a 
sacred office, but not otherwise. 


Habitual preperation forthe sacaament consists in 
® permanent habit or principle uf holiness. Sovrn. 


About an aye agn, it was the fashion in England 
for every one that would be thoaght religious, to 
thiow as much saactity as possible inty his face. 

Apnison, 


HOLLOW, EMPTY. 


HOLLOW. from hole, signifying like 
a hole, respects the body itself; the ab- 
sence of its own materials produces hol- 
lowness. EMPTY (v. Empty) respects 
foreign bodies ; their absence in another 
body constitutes emptiness. Hollowness 
is therefore a preparative to emptiness, 
and may exist independently of it; but 
iy fiche presupposes the existence of 
Anilowness. what is empty must be 
Aollw ; but what is hollow need not be 
empty. Hollowness is often the natural 
property of a body ; emptiness is a con- 
tingent property: that which is hollow 
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18 destined by nature to contain; but 
that which is empty is deprived of its 
contents by a casualty: a nut is Aodlow 
for the purpose of receiving the fruit; it 
is empty if it contain no fruit. 

They are both employed in a moral 
acceptation, and in a bad sense; the 
Aollow, in this case, is applied to what 
ought to be solid or sound ; and empty 
to what ought to be filled: a person ts 
Avllow whose goodness lies only at the 
surface, whose fair words are without 
meaning; a truce is Aollow which is 
only an external cessation from hos- 
tilitics: a person is empty who is with- 
out a requisite portion of understand- 
ing and knowledge; an excuse is emply 
which is unsupported by fact and rea- 
son; a pleasure is empty which cannot 
alfurd satisfuction, 


The seom'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit, 


Hut ali was falue and Audew. Miron, 


The creature man, 
Condemn'd to sacrifice his childiwh yess. 


To babbling ignovance and eaply fears. Paior, 


HOLY, PIOUS, DEVOUT, RELIGIOUS, 


HOLY, v. Holiness. PIOUS, in 
Latin ptus, which is most probably 
changed from deus or deus, signifies 
having a regard for the gods. DEK- 
VOUT, in Latin denotus, from deroreo 
tu engage by a vow, signifies decoled or 
consecrated. RELIGIOUS, in Latin 
religiosus, comes frown re/igio and 
relizo to bind, beca:se religion binds 
the mind, and produces in it a fixed 
principle. 

A strong regard to the Supreme Being 
is expressed by all these epithets; but 
holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea; pious and derout desiznate most 
fervour of mind; religrous is the most 
general and abstract in its signification. 
A Avly man is in all respects heaverly- 
minded; he is more fit for heaven than 
earth : Avliness, to whatever degree it is 
possessed, abstracts the thoughts from 
sublunary objects, and fixes them on 
things that are above. Our Saviour 
was a perfect pattern of holiness ; his 
apostles after him, and innumerable 
saints and good men, both in and out of 
the ministry, have striven to itnitate his 
example, by the Avliness of their life 
and conversation. 

The holiest man, by conversing with the world, 


insensibly draws something of suil ond taint frose it 
Sourit. 


Pinus is a term more restricted in its 
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signification, and consequently more 
extended in application than holy. 
piety is not a virtue peculiar to Chris- 
tians, it is common to all believers in a 
Supreme Being; it is the homage of 
the heart and the affections to a supe. 
rior Being: from a similarity in the 
relationship between a heavenly and an 
earthly parent, devotedness of the mind 
has in both cases been denominated 
piety. Piety towards God naturally 
produces piety towards parents ; for the 
obedience of the heart, which gives nse 
to the virtue in the one case, seems in- 
stantly to dictate the exercise of it in 
the other. The difference between Ao- 
liness and piely is obvious from this, 
that our Saviour and his apostles are 
characterized ax Avly, but not prous, 
because piety is swallowed up in Aodi- 
ness. On the other hand, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Heathen, are 
alike termed prous, when they cannot 
be called Avly, because prety is not only 
a more ‘practicable virtue, but because 
it is more universally applicable to the 
dependent condition of man. 

In every age the practice has prevailed of sobati 


tating certain appearances of prety in the place of 
the great dution of humanity and mercy, Miaim, 


Devotion is a species of prety pecu- 
liar to the worshipper ; it bespeaks that 
devotednessof mind which displays itself 
inthe temple, when the individual seems 
by his outward services solemnly to 
devote himself, soul and body, to the 
services of his Maker. Prety, therefore, 
lies in the heart, and need not appear 
externally ; but derofion requires to be 
marked by some external observance : a 
man prousdy resigns himself to the will of 
God, in the midst of his afflictions ; he 
prays @eroutly in the bosom of his 
family. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice, with. 
out dewution, ia a lifeless, jusipid condition of virtue. 

Aporson. 

Religious isa term of less import than 
either of the other terms; it denotes 
little more than the simple existence of 
religton, or a sense of religton in the 
mind: the re/igious man is so, more in 
his principles than in his affections ; be 
is religious in his sentiments, inasmuch 
as he directs all his views according to 
the will of his Maker; and he is re/z- 
gtous in his conduet, inasmuch as he 
observes the outward formalities of 
homage that are due to his Maker. . 


A man should be religivas, vot superstitiogs. 
Appisen, 
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When applied to things, these terms 
preserve a similar distinction: we speak 
of the holy sacrament; of a pious dis- 
course, a pious ejaculation ; of a devout 
exercise, a deroué air; a religious sen- 
timent, a religtous life, a religious edu- 
cation, and the like. 

Detotion expresses not so much the performange 


of any particular duty, as the spirit which must ani- 
mate all redignuns duties, Boars. 


HOLY, SACRED, DIVINE. 


HOLY (v. Holiness) is here, as in 
the former article, a term of higher im- 
port than either SACRED, which is in 
Latin sacer, or DIVINE (v. Godlike), 
Whatever is most intimately connected 
with religion and religious worship, in 
its purest state, is Av/y, unhallowed by a 
mixture of inferior objects, and elevated 
in the greatest possible degree, so as to 
suit the nature of an infinitely perfect 
and exalted Being. Among the Jews, 
the Avly of holies was that place which 
wus intended to approach the nearest 
to the heavenly abode, consequently was 
preserved as much as possible from all 
contamination with that which is earthly : 
among the Christians, that religion or 
form of relipion is termed Aoly, which 
is esteemed purest in its doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and ceremonies. 

To fit us for a due access to the Ady Saciament, 


we must add actual preparation tw halutual. 
Souti, 


Sucred is less than holy; the sucred 
derives its sanction frum human insti- 
tutions, and is connected rather with 
our moral than our religious duties; 
what is Ao/y is altogether spiritual, and 
abstracted from the earthly. The laws 
are sacred, but not Ao/y ; a man’s word 
should be sacred, though not Aoly : for 
neither of these things is to be reve- 
renced. but both are to be kept free 
from injury or external violence, The 
holy is not sv much opposed to, as it is 
set above, everything else; the sucred 
is opposed to the profane: the Serip- 
tures are properly denominated Ao/y, 
because they are the word of God, and 
the fruit of his Hofy Spirit; but other 
Writings may be termed sacred which 
appertain to religion, in distinction from 
the | aaah which appertain only to 
worldly matters. 

Religion properly consists in a reverential esteem 
of things sacred. Sours. 

Divine is aterm of even less import 
than sucred ; it signifies either belong- 
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mg to a deity. or being like a deity; 
but from the icoasuass of its application 
it has lost in some respects the dignity 
of its meaning. The divine is often 
contrasted with the human: but there 
are many human things which are 
denominated dtrine: Milton's poem is 
entitled a divine poem, not merely on 
account of the subject, but from the 
exalted manner in which the poet has 
treated his subject: what is drorve, 
therefore, may be so superlatively ex- 
cellent as to be conceived of as having 
the stamp of inspiration from the Deity, 
which of course, as it respects human 
perfurmances, is but an hyperbulical 
mode of speech. 


Whea a man resteth and assureth himself upon 
deine protection, he gathereth a force and faith 
viuch human nature in iteclf could nut obtain. 

Baron, 


HOMAGE, FEALTY, COURT. 


HOMAGE, in French Aommuage, 
comes from Aomme a man, signifying a 
man's, that is, an inferior’s, act of ac- 
knowledging superiority. Homage, in 
the technical sense, was an oath taken, 
or a service performed, by the tenant to 
his lord, on being admitted to his land: 
or by inferior princes to a sovereign, 
whereby they acknowledged his sove- 
ene and promised fidelity : in its ex- 
tended and figurative sense, it compre- 
hends any solemn mark of deference, 
by which the superiority of another is 
acknowledged. FEALTY, from = the 
Nyrman féad loyal, trusty, is a lower 
species of Aomage, consisting only of an 
oath 5 it was made formerly by tenants, 
who were bound thercby to personal 
service under the feudal systetn. 
COURT, winch derives its meaning 
fron the verb to court, woo, and seek 
favor, ix a species of homage, complais- 
ance, or deference, which is assumed 
for a specitic purpose; it is not only 
veluntary, but depends upon the hu- 
mor and convenience of the courter. 

Homage is paid or done to superior 
endowments; court ts paid to the con- 
tingent, not the real, superiority of the 
individual. Fealiy is figuratively em- 
ployed in the sense of fidelity to one’s 
sovereign. Homage consists in any 
form of respect which is admitted in 
civil society; the Romans did homage 
to the talents of Virgil, by always rising 
when he entered the theatre; men do 
homage to the wisdom of anuther, when 
they do not venture to contradict his 
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assertions, or call in question his 
opinions. Court is everything or no- 
thing, as circumstances require ; he whe 

ys his court consults the will and 
1umor of him to whom it is paid, while 
he is consulting lis own interest. 


We cannot avoid observing the Aumage which the 


world is constrained to pay to virtue, Pian. 
Man disobeying, 
Disloyal breaks his fealty. Miutos, 


Virtue is the universal charm ; even its ahadow is 
courted, Mian. 


HONESTY, PROBITY, UPRIGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 


HONESTY (r. Farr) is the most 
famihar and universal term; it is ap- 
plied alike to actions and principles, to 
a mode of conduct or a temper of 
mind: a person may be Aonest, a prin- 
ciple Aunest, or an action Aonest; the 
other terms are apphed to the person, as 
a person of prodity, uprightness, and tn- 
tegrity : aman is naid to be honest who, 
in his dealings with others, does not 
violate the laws : a servantis Aonest who 
dues not take any of the property of his 
tnaster, or suffer rt to be taken; a 
tradesman is Aonest who does not sell 
bad articles ; and people in general are 
denominated Aonest who pay what they 
owe, and dy not adopt any methods of 
defrauding others. 

The bluut, Aonest honour of the Germans acunds 
better in the roughness of the high Dutet, than it 
would ina politer tongue, Appian 

Flonesty is a negative virtue, all the 
other terins denote positive virtues and 
higher characteristics. PROBTTY, 
from probus good, and proba to prove, 
signifying tried virtue or solid poodiness, 
is apphed not merety to the commer 
cial dealings of men, but to all the con 
cerns of life, where truth and goodness 
are called into exercise.  Probity re- 
spects the nyhts of men, giving to every 
one his due, whether as revards his pro- 
perty, reputation, honor, or any other 
thing on which avalue is set. F/onesty 
is opposed to direct fraud, prolnty to 
any species of insincerity. 

A compliment. as far as it deserves to be prar- 
tised by a man of probity, is only the most evil aod 


obliging way of saying what you mean. 
ATTF RB MY. 


UPRIGHTNESS, from upright or 
up ant right, signifies bearing up ina 
straight and undeviating course in op- 
position to every temptation which may 
offer. Uprightness, therefore, supposes 
an independent and positive priuciple , 
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which forms the rule of life. A person 
may be said to be upright in all situ- 
ations where confidence and intelligence 
are required, but more particularly to a 
judge who scrupulously adheres to the 
dictates of an unbiassed conscience. 


The ateward, whose account is clear, 

Demands his honcur may appear; 

His actlons never shan the jight; 

He is, and would be, prow’! upright. Gar. 


INTEGRITY, from integer whole 
or sound, signifying soundness of prin- 
ciple, is applied, like uprightness, to 
cases where a particular trust is re- 

ed; but integrity is taken abso- 
utely, that is without any reference to 
the outward circumstances which might 
tend to produce the contrary charac- 
teristic. He who faithfully discharges 
his trust, and consults the interests of 
others rather than his own, is justly 
Ktyled a man of integrity. This virtue 
is to be looked for expecially in those 
who fill any office. 


He dlacharged all the offices he went through with 
kroat abilitics and a singular reputation of tafegrity. 
Cranennon. 


HONESTY, HONOR. 


Tuesk terms both respect the prin- 
ciple which actuates men in the adjust- 
ment of their rights with each other. 
The words are both derived from the 
same source, namely, the Hebrew Aon 
substance or wealth (e¢. Zones/y), which, 
being the primitive source of esteem 
umoug men, became at length put for 
the measure or standard of esteem, 
namely, what is good. Henee HO- 
NESTY and HONOR are both found- 
ed upon what is estimable; with this 
difference, that Aonesty is contined to 
the tirat Hina sts or laws upon which 
civil society is founded, and Aovor is an 
independent principle that extends to 
everything which by usage has been 
adimitted as estimable or entitled to 
esteem. An Aonest action, theretore, 
can never reflect 80 much credit on the 
ugont as an Aonorable action, since in 
the perfurmance of the one he may be 
guided by motives comparatively low, 
whereas in the other case he is actuated 
solely by a fair regard fur the Aunor or the 
esteem of others. To a breach of honesty 
is attached punishment and personal in- 
convenience in various forms; but toa 
breach of Aonor is annexed only dis- 
grace or the ill opinion of others. On 
the other hand, since Aonesty is founded 
on the very first principles of human 
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society, and honor on the incidental 
principles which have been annexed tu 
them in the progress of time and cul- 
ture ; the former is positive and definite, 
and he who is actuated by this principle 
cun never err; but the Jatter is indefi- 
nite and variable, and, as it depends 
upon opinion, it will easily mislead. We 
cannot have a false honesty, but we 
may have false honor. Honesty always 
keeps a man within the line of his duty ; 
but a mistaken notion of what is Aonur- 
able may carry a man very far from 
what is right, and may even lead him 
to run counter to common Aonesty. 
Honesty, in the language of the Romana, as well 
asin French, rather sigaiies a composition of those 


qualities which generally acquire Agaver and esteem 
to those whe possess them. ‘TEMPLE. 


With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms, 
Aud rouse to dare their fate in Agauuredble arma. 
Durprs. 


TO HONOR, REVERENCE, RESPECT. 


THESE terms agree in expressing 
the act of an inferior towards his su- 
perior; but HONOR (r. Glory) ex- 
presses less than REVERENCE (ce. 
To adore), and more than RESPECT 
(re. To esteem). 

To Aonor is only an outward act; to 
reverence is either an act of the mind, 
or the outward expression of a seuti- 
Inent; to respect is mostly an act of the 
nund, though it may aduut of being ex- 
pressed by sume outward act. We Aowor 
God by adoration and worship, as well 
as by the perfortinance of his will; we 
Aonor our parents by obeying them and 
giving them our personal service: we 
rererence our Maker by cherishing in 
our minds a dread of offending him, and 
making a fearful use of his holy name 
and word ; we reverence our parents by 
hulding a similar sentiment in a less 
devree. 

This (Aovoriag parent+) is a duty in the Gfih com- 
Mandment required towards our prince and our 
parent: a respect which iu the notion of it imphes a 


mixture of luve aud fear, and in the object equally 
supposes guooducss und power. Roesns 


The foundation of every proper disposition to- 
warda God must be lukl ip rerereace, thats, adrni- 
ration mixed with awe. Bair, 


Establish your character on the respect of the wise, 
not uo the flaitery of dependents, Bia, 


To konor, when applied to things, 1s 
taken inthe sense of holding in Aunyr ; 
and respect, to have respect towards, 
with the same distinction between them 


Of learniug, as of virtue, it may be affirmed tha‘ 
at w at oncy Auaevered and Beylected. Jonmeun 
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The blest gals do not uve 
v y actions, but respect the righ 


t 
Aud in the works of pious men delight. Crarxan. 


HONOR, DIGNITY. 


HONOR (v. Honor) may be taken 
either for that which intrinsically be- 
longs to a person, or for that which is 
conferred on him. DIGNITY, from 
the Latin dignus worthy, signifying 
worthiness, may be equally applied to 
what is extrinsic or intrinsic in a man. 

In the first case Aonor has a reference 
to what is esteemed by others; digntty 
tu that which is esteemed by ourselves : 
a sense of honor impels a man to do 
that which is esteemed Aonoradle among 
men; a sense of dignity to do thut 
which is consistent with the worth and 
greatness of his nature: the former im- 
pels a man to elevate himself as an in- 
dividual; the latter to raise himself to the 
standard of his species: the former may 
lead a person astray; but the latter is 
an unerring guide. Itis Aonor which 
makes a man draw his sword upon his 
friend: it is dignity which makes him 
despise every paltry affront from others, 
and apologize for every apparent affront 
on his own part. This distinction be- 
tween the terms is kept up in their 
application to what is extraneous of a 
man: honor is that which is conferred 
on him by others; but dignity is the 
worth or value which is added to his 
condition: hence we always speak of 
Acnors as conferred or received; but 
dignitics as possessed or maintained. 
Honors may sometimes be casual; but 
dignities are always permanent: an act 
of condescension froin the sovereign is 
an honor ; but the dignity is that which 
exalts the man. Hence it is that 
honors are mostly civil or political ; dig- 
nittes may also be ecclesiastical. 

When a proud, aspiring man meets with hoarer 


and preferments, these are the things which are 
ready to lay bold of his heart and affections. Sours. 


Him Tallus next in dignity succeeds Darypex. 


HOPE, EXPECTATION, TRUST, CON- 
FIDENCE. 


ANTICIPATION of futurity is the com- 
mon idea expressed by all these words. 
HOPE, in Saxon Aopian, Dutch 
hoopen, is in all probability derived 
from the same root as the Greek 
owevw to look at with pleasure. H 
is that which is welcome ; EXPECTA- 
TION (v. To await) is either welcome 
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or unwelcome: we Aope only for that 
which is good; we the bad as 
well as the good. In bad weather we 
Aope it will soon be better; but in a bad 
season we expect a bad harvest, and in 
& good season a good harvest. Hope is 
simply a presentiment; it may vary 
in degree, more according to the temper 
of the mind than the nature of the cir- 
cumstances; some Aope where there is 
no ground for Aope, and others despair 
where they might hope: expectation 
is a conviction that excludes doubt ; we 
expect in proportion as that conviction 
is positive: we hope that which may be 
or can possibly be ; we erpect that which 
must be or which ought to be. The 
young man Aypes to live many years; 
the old man erpects to die in a few 
years. 


Regions of sorrow, duleful shades, where pence 
And rest can never dwell; Avpe never comes, 
That comes to all, Mitron. 


All these within the dungeon's depth remain, 
Despairing pardon, and erpectiag pain, = Duvogn, 

Hope and erpectation consist in look- 
ing for some good, TRUST (». Belief) 
and CONFIDENCE (v. To confide) in 
a dependence on a person or thing tu 
bring about the good. We may, there- 
fore, have cither Aope or eapectation 
grounded on trust or confidence, or we 
may have them where there is no room 
for either trust or confidence ; a person 
may hope that something good may 
turn up because the future is uncertain ; 
we may expect that it will rain to-duy ; 
@ persun may trust to the skill of an- 
other, or confide in his promises. Trust 
and confidence denote the same senti- 
ment, but érust is applicd to objects 
generally, confidence to particular ob- 
jects; we may trust partially, but we 
confide entirely ; we may (rust stran- 
gers, we confide in friends or thuge we 
are partial to. 


I aw not settled yet in any etable condition, Wut 
Hie wind-bound in the cape of youd hope, expecting 
sume geutle gale tu launch out into an eniploy ment. 

Howat. 


Our country’s gods, in whom our trust we place. > 


Dav urp. 

So Eden was a sceve of harmless sport, fy} 
Where kindness on his part who ruled the whotg 
Begat a tranquil confidence in all. Curr k. 

Trust and confidence may both be 
applied to a man’s self, or that which 
belongs tu him, with a similar distine- 
tion. Sn’ 
They trust in armies, and their ecurage den, 
In wisdom, wealth, in fortane, and in legs, 


Bat all they (rus? ia withers, av it musty 
Wheo be commands, in whom they pat uo trast. 


‘ER. 
21 


HOWEVER. 


iis pride 
Hambled by such rebuke, a0 far bencath 
His cunsidence to equal God bu pow 9, 
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HOT, FIERY, BURNING, ARDENT. 


Tuesz terms characterize either the 
vsence of Aeat or the cause of Aeut. 
1O7T, in German hetss, Latin aetus, 
froin the Hebrew ao fire, is the general 
term which marks sitnply the presence 
of Aeut; FIERY, Le. having fire, poes 
further, it denotes the presence of fire 
which is the cause ofhert; BURNING, 
ig. in uw state of burning, denotes the 
action of fire, andl eA Is taure 
expressive than the two; ARDENT 
(vy. Fervor), which is literally the same 
in signification, is ermployed either in 
poetry or in application to mural ob- 
jecta: a room is Aout; a furnace, or the 
tale of a comet fiery; u cual burning ; 
the sun ardent. 

In the Hyurative appleation, a tem- 
per is said to be Aol or fiery; rage is 
burntag ; the inind is ardent in’ pur- 
suit of an object. Zeal may be hos, 
fiery, burning, wd ardent ; buat im tie 
three first cusea it denotes the mitem- 
perance of the mind when Acatled by 
rehygion or polities; the latter is udmis- 
sible so lung us it is confined ty a guod 
object. 

Let lovse the raging elements. Mieath'd hot 
From allthe boundless furnace of the sky, 
Aud the wie, glittering waste of durntag wand, 


A suffocsting wind the pilgrim sciites 


W ithe smtues death, ‘Tuomseon, 


Men the camel frela, 
Shot through his witherd heart, the sery blast. 
“‘Tuteat eon, 


The royal eagle draws his vigerous young, 
Kiron, poune’d, aad ardesaf with paternal thre. 
T tomson. 


HOWEVER, YET, NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 


THESE conjunctions are in grammar 
termed adversative, because they join 
sentences together that stand wore or 
luss in vppositivn to each uther. HOW- 
EVER 1s the most general and inde- 
finite ; itserves as a conclusive deduction 
drawn from the whole. “The truth is 
however not yet all come out; °—by 
this is understood that much of the 
truth has been told, and much yeé 
remains to be told: so likewise in similar 
sentences; ‘‘ 1 am not Aowerer of that 
opinion ;" where it is implied either 
that many hold the opinion, or much 
may be said of it, but be that as st may, 


Mitton. 


HOWEVER. 


I am not of that opinion: “ Aueerer 
you may rely on my assistance to that 
amount;” that 1s, at all events, let 
Whatever happen, you may rely on so 
much of my assistance: Aowever, as is 
obvious from the above examples, con- 
hects nut only one single proposition, 
but many propositions cither expressed | 
or understood, YET, NEVERTHE- 
LESS, and NOTWITHSTANDING, 
are iuostly employed tu set two specitic 
propositions either in contrast or direct 
opposition to each other; the two latter 
arc but species of the former, pointing 
out the opposition ina more specie 
manner, 

There are cases in which yet is pecu- 
liarly proper; others in which sever- 
theless, and others in which notrerth- 
Standing is preferable. Ved bespeaks 
astiiple contrast; “ Addison was pota 
good speaker, yel he was an admirable 
Writer; Jubuson was aman of uncouth 
manners, yeé he had a good heart and 
a sound bead ;” verertheless and not 
withstanding could vot in these cases 
have boeu substituted, Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding are mostly used to im 
ply effects or consequences opposite to 
What night naturally be expected to 
result. * He has acted an unworthy 
mart; nevertheless | will bea friend to 
moas far us Tecan ;” that is, although 
he has acted an unworthy part, 1 will be 
ho less his friend as far as les moiny 
power. “ Notiithstanding all 1 have 
suid, he still persists in his own im- 
prudent conduct ;” that is, all D bave sanl 
notwithstanding or vot restraining lim 
from ait, he stl persists. “ He ois sull 
rich notwitAstaedine his loss 37" that is, 
his loss noluuthsfanding, or nol standing 
in the way of it, he is still rich. | From 
this resolution of the terms, more than 
from any specitic rule, we may judge of 
their distinct appheations, and clearly 
perceive that in such cases as those 
above cited the conjunctions neverthe- 
less and notictthstunding could not be 
substituted for each other, nor yet for 
either: in other cases, Aowerer, where 
the objects are less definitely pointed 
out, they may be used indifferently. 
* The Jesuits piqued themselves always 
upon their strict morality, and yet (nol- 
withstanding or nevertheless) they ad- 
mitted of many things pot altogether 
consonant with moral principle. You 
know that these are but tales, yef (not- 
withsianding, nevertheless) you believe 
them.” 
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However it ia bat just sometimes to give the 
werlu a representation of the bright side of human 
wature. Hones, 


He had not that reverence for the queen a¢ might 
have been expected from a man of his wisdem and 
breedhig: vel be was impertinentls solicitous to 
huuw what her majesty said of him ia private 

ULABENDON. 


There will always be something that we shall wish 
Ww hive Guished, and be ne cless uuwillay to 
Lee yin. JOUN SUN, 


Nota thstanding there is such infinite room betwceu 
roan and bis Maker fur the creative power to exert 
Hie iti, i630 impossible that it eould ever be filled up, 

ADpIsuN, 


HUMAN, HUMANE, 


THOUGH both derived from Aamo a 
man, they are thus far distinguished 
that HUMAN is said of the genus, and 
HUMANE of the species. The Auman 
race or Awnan bets are opposed to 
the irrabenal part of the creation ; a 
humane race or a humane individual 
is opposed tu one that is cruel and fond 
of intheting pain, He whe is not Aunien 
is divested of the first and distinguishing 
characieristics of Bag kind: he who is 
not Aumane, of théfhost important and 
elevated characteristic that belongs to 
his nature. 






Christianity has rescued Auman pature from that 
ipoeminivus yoke, voder which in former times the 
one halfof mauhind groaned, KLAtK. 


Life, Gli'd with grief s distressful (rain, 


Forevrr aska the tear hamane, LaNOuecnsy, 


HUMPLE, LOWLY, LOW. 
HUMBLE (e. Humble, modest) is 


here compared with the other terms as 
it respects both persons and things. A 
person is said to he Aumb/e on account 
of the state of his mind: he is said to be 
LOWLY and LOW either on account 
of his mind or bis outward circum- 
stances. A dunthle person is so in his 
principles and in his conduct; a lowly 
person is soin the fone of his feelings, 
or in his station and walk of life; a dow 
“erson is $0 either in his sentiments, in 
his actions, or in his rank and conditwn ; 
but persons may sometimes be dow from 
oe circumstances, who are not 

vw in condition. Humility shold form 
a part of the character, as it is opposed 
fo arrogance and assumption ; itis most 
consistent with the fullibility of our na- 
ture. Letoliness should furm a part of 
our temper, as it is opposed to an aspir- 
ing and lofty mind ; iu 1s most consistent 
with the temper of our Saviour, who was 
meek and lowly of mind. 
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Sleep ian god too proud to walt in palaces, 
And yet so Awmd.e tan as Dol ty soura 


The meaucet country cottages. Cowtry. 


Where purple ciolets lark 

With all the feceéy children of the slade. ‘TRomaon. 

The Aumbdle and lowly are always 
taken in a youd sense; but the fow 
either ina bad ur an indifferent: sense. 
A lotely man, whether as it respects his 
mind or his condition, is so without any 
moral debasement ; but a man who is 
fow in his condition is likewise con- 
evived to be dow in bis habits and his 
sentiments, Whieh is being near akin to 
the ovicroas, The same distinction is 
preserved ino apply ng these terns to 
Inatiiaate or spiritual objects. A humble 
root, a Aunble office, a Aumble station, 
ure associated with the highest moral 
worth ; whilst a doe otfice, a daut situ- 
ation, a due birth, secu to exclude the 
idea of worth. 
The example of the hoaveuty lark, 
Thy telow poet, Cowles, inath, 


Above the akin fet ties proad tietpereh scottest, 
Thy Awnd’e nest build upon the ground,  Cowran, 


To be wars. 
The lowest, most dejected thing of furtune, 
stants atid iu esperance. SMAKSPEANE. 


HUMBELE, MODEST, SUDMISSIVE. 


Turse terms designate a temper of 
mind, the reverse of selfeeonceit or pride, 
The HUMBLE, in Latin Auni/iy low, 
from Aumus the ground, signifying the 
lowest position, is so with regard to our- 
selves or others: MODESTY (>. Afo- 
desi) is that which respects ourselves 
only: SUBMISSIVENESS, from sud- 
missus, signifying put under, is that 
which respects others. A man is humble 
from a sense of his comparative infe- 
riority to others in point of station and 
outward circumstances ; or he is Aumble 
from a sense of his imperfections, and 
a consciousness of not bemg what he 
ought to be: he is modest, irasinuch 
as he sets but little value on his qualifl- 
cations, acquirements, and endowments. 
Humility 16 a painful sentiment; for 
when it respects others it is coupled 
with fear, when it respects our own 
unworthiness it is coupled with sorruw : 
modesty ix a peaceful sentiment; it 
serves to keep the whole mind in due 
bounds. When Aumuility and modesty 
show themselves in the outward con- 
duct, the former bows itself duwn, the 
latter shrinks: a Aumble wan givea 
freely to others from a sense of their 
desert ; a modest man dewands nothing 
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for himself, from an unconsciousness of 
desert in himeelf. 


1a God's holy house I prostrate myself in the Aum- 
blest aud decentest way of geauflection I can tma- 
gine. Hows. 


Sedition itself is modest ln the dawn, and only to- 
leration may be petitioned, where nothing less than 
empire is dasigned. SourTm. 


Between humble and eubmsssive there 
is this prominent feature of distinction, 
that the former marks a temper of mind, 
the latter a mode of action: the former 
is therefore often the cause of the latter, 
but not so always; we may be submis. 
stve because we are humble; but we 
may likewise be submissive from fear, 
frown interested motives, from necessity, 
from duty, and the like; and on the 
other hand, we may be Aumbie without 
being submissive, when we are not 
brought into connexion with others. A 
man is Aumble in his closet when he 
takes a review of his sinfulness: he is 
submissive toa master whose displcasure 
he dreads. 


She should be Awmble who would please, 


Aud ahe muat suffer, whe can love, Paro. 


Aud poten ie aig who themselves proside 

Ger realma of wide extent) Bat here submissive 

Thelr bomage pay} alternate bings and laser! 
SOMERVILLE 


TO HUMBLE, HUMILIATE, DE- 
GRADE. 


HUMBLE and HUMILIATE are 
both drawn from the same source (1. 
Humble, modest). DEGRADE, wv, To 
abase. 

Humble is commonly used as the act 
either of persons or things: a person 
may Aemble himself or he may be 
humbled: humiliate is empluved to 
characterize things; a thing is Awli- 
ating or an Aumiliation. No man 
Awnbles himself by the acknowledg- 
ment of a fault; but it is a great Au- 
miltation for a person to be dependent 
on another for a living when he has it 
in his power to obtain it for himself. 

Deep horror seizes ev'ry human breast, 


Thetr pride ts Aumbied, and their far confeas'd. 
Darpex. 


A tong habit of Aumtiiation dues not erem a very 
god preparative to manly and vigurous srutiments, 
Beane. 

To Aumble is w bring down to the 
ground ; it supposes a certain eminence, 
either created by the mind, or really 
existing in the outward circumstances : 
to degrude is to set down lower; it 
Supposes a“ for ascending or deseend- 
ing. He who is most elevated in bis 
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own esteem may be most humbled, 
misfortunes may Aumble the proudest 
conqueror: he who is most elevated in 
the esteem of others, may be the most 
degraded ; envy is ever on the alert to 
degrade. A \esson in the schoo] of 
adversity is Aumb&ng to one who has 
known nothing but prosperity: terms | 
of peace are humiliating: low vices 
are peculiarly degrading to a man of 
rank. 


The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 

The nurse of serves, the delight of 

That Aumbied the proud tyraute of the earth. 
Appisor, 


Who but a tyrant (a name expressive of every 
thing which can vitiate and degrade human aature) 
could think of seizing op the property of men unac- 
cused and unheard ? Buaxg. 


HUMOR, TEMPER, MOOD. 


HUMOR literally signifies moisture 
or fluid, in which sense it is used for 
the fluids of the human body; and as 
fur as these Aumors or their particular 
state is connected with, or has its in- 
fluence on, the animal spirits and the 
moral feelings, so fr is humor appii- 
cable to moral agents. TEMPER (v. 
Disposition) is leas specific in its signi- 
fication; it may with equal propriety, 
under the changed form of temperament, 
be applicable to the genera) state of the 
body or the mind. MOOD, which is 
but a change from mode or manner, has 
an original signification not less inde- 
finite than the former; it is applied 
however only to the mind. As the 
humors of the body are the most variable 
parts of the animal frame, Awmur in 
regard to the mind denotes but a partial 
and transitory state when compared 
with the éemper, which is a general and 
habitual state. The Aumar is so ftluc- 
tuating that it varies inthe same mind 
perpetually ; but the temper is so far 
contined that it always shows itself to 
be the same whenever it shows itself at 
all: the humor makes a man different 
from himself; the tem makes him 
different from others. Hence we speak 
of the Aumor of the moment; of the 
temper of youth or of old age: so like- 
wise we'say, to accommudate one’s self 
to the Ausmor of a person; to manage 
his émper: to put one into a certain 
humor ; to correct or sour the lemper. 
Humor is not less partial in its nature 
than in its duration ; it fixes itself often 
on only one object, or respects only one 
particular direction of the feelings 
femper extends to all the actions and 
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Opinions as well as feelings of a man: 
it gives a colouring to all he says, dues, 
thinks, and feels. We may be in a 
Aumor for writing or reading, for what 
is gay or what is serious; for what is 
nowy or what is quiet: but our temper 
is discoverable in our daily conduct; 
we rmaay be in a good or ill Aumor in 
company, but in domestic life and in 
our closest relations we show whether 
we are yood or ill tempered. A man 
shows his Aumor in different or trifling 
actions ; he shows his fenmper in the most 
important actions: it may be a man’s 
Aumor to sit while others stand, or to 
go unshaven while others shave ; but he 
shows his femj+r asa Christian or other 
wise in forgiving Injuries” or harbour 
ing resentinents ; mn living peaceably, 
not indulying himself in contentions. 
Whe fam ina serious Aemous, 1 very often walk 
by myself in Weatorsater abbey, where the gluomi- 
aves of the place, and the use to which it is applied, 


are apt to Gl tie mind with a kia of melaucholy. 
SPECTATOR, 


In the great articles of life, a man’s convictions 
ought to be very strong, acd if possible ao well timed 
that worldly advanutaces may have no share in it 
(chance of opinion), for maukiod will be dl-uatured 
enouch to thok he does not change sides out of 
principle, bat either out of levity of temper or pros. 
pects of interest. Srxcta tos, 


When applied to bodies of men, Au- 
mor, as denuting a temporary or fluc- 
tuating feeling, is more commonly used 
than lemper. 

Both houses of Parliament seemed to have no 
eyes but fur the dangers of puopery, which Aunvur 
was bluwn up by all the arte and intrigues of the 
Duke of Mourmuuth and Lord Suafiesbury. 

Teasptex. 


Humor and mood agree in denoting 
@ particular and temporary state of 
feeling; but they differ in the cause: 
the former being attributable rather to 
the physical state of the body. and the 
latter to the moral frame of the mind: 
the former therefore is independent of 
all external circumstances, or at all 
events of any that are reducible te 
system ; the latter is guided entirely by 
events, or the view which the mind 
takes of events. Humor is therefore 
generally taken ina bad sense, unless 
actually qualified by some epithet to the 
contrary : mood is always taken in an 
indifferent sense. There is no calcu- 
lating on the Aumor of a min; it depends 
upon his mood whether be performs ill 
or well: it 1s necessary to suppress 
humor in a child; we discover by the 
melancholy mood of a man that sume- 
thing distressing has happened to him. 
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Hie was siawe to no passion, jadu ao Armwur, 
unless that of larity may be ca a hummer, 
which he observed to excess, Cumpean.ann 


Strauge as it may seem, the must ludicrous lives | 
ever wrote have been written ia the saddest muud. 
Cowrza. 


HUMOR, CAPRICE. 


HUMOR (e. Humor) is general, 
CAPRICE (v. Funtastical) is parti- 
cular: Aumor may be good or bad; 
one is always taken in a bad sense. 

umor is always independent of fixed 
principle; itis the feeling or impulse 
of the moment: caprtce is always op- 
posed to fixed principle, or rational 
motives of acting; it is the feeling of 
the individual setting at nought all rule, 
and defying all reason. The feeling 
only is perverted when the Aumor pre- 
dominates; the judgment and will aro 
perverted by cuprice; a child shows its 
humor in fretfulness and impatience ; 
aman betrays his caprice in his inter- 
course with others, in the management 
of his concerns, or in the choice of his 
amusements, 


You'll ask me, why 1] rather choose to have 

A weight of carrivu flush, than to receive 

Three thousand ducatea; I} not answer that. 

Hut say, it is my Aumenr. SUANSPEARE, 


Men will sulmit to any rule by which (ey may 
be exempted frum tho tyranuy of coprire wud 
ehance. JuHNnON, 

Indulgence renders children and sub- 
ordinate persons Aumorsome ; prosperity 
or unlimited power is apt to render u 
man capricious: a Aumorsome person 
commonly objects to be pleased, or is 
easily displeased ; a cuprictous person 
likes and dislikes, approves and disap- 
proves the same thing in quick suc- 
cession. 


Jad that though you are iacredulous you 
GoODMA M, 


lam 
are not Aumoursume tuo, 


A subject ought to suppose that there are reasons, 
although he be nut apprized of them, otherwise he 
must tax his prince of capricwasacas, lucunetancy, oF 
ill design. Swirr. 


HUMORSOMFE H@MOROUS,CAPRICIOUS. 


Humor, when applied to things, has 
the sense of wit; whence the distinction 
between Aumorsome and humorous: 
the former implying the existence of 
humor or perverted heeling in the per- 
sun; the latter pra ia the existence 
of humor or wit in the person or thing. 
Caprice is wiprOrst applied to things 
to designate their total irregularity and 
planlessness of proceeding ; as, in speak- 
ing of fashion, we notice its caprice, 
when that which has been laid aside is 
again taken into use’ diseases are 
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termed capricious which act in direct 
opposition to all established rule. 
humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Aga all wegiected, all forgut, 
And peasive, wayward melancholy, 


Thou dread'st and hop’st they koow'st not what 
Puson. 


Doer it tmply that our language is ju ite nature 
regular amie oapricions # Lowi. 


HUNT, CHACE. 


Tx leading idea in the word HUNT 
is that of searching after; the leading 
idea in the word CHACE is that of 
driving away, or before one. Ina strict 
sense, Aunt denotes a search for objects 
not within sight; chace is a pursuit 
after such objects only as are within 
Kight: we may Aunt, therefore, without 
chacing ; we may chace without Aunt- 
tugs a person Aunts after, but dors not 
chace that which is lost: a boy chaces, 
but does not Aunt a butterfly. When 
applied to Held sports, the Aunt com- 
Mmenees as soon as the huntsinan begins 
to look for the game; the chure com- 
menees as soon as it is found: on this 
round, perhaps, it is, that Auzef is used, 
in familiar discourse, to designate the 
specific act of taking this amusement ; 
and chace is used only in’ particular 
cases Where the peculiar idea is to be 
expressed : a fox Auad, ora stag Aan?, 
is saul to take place on a particular day ; 
or that there has been no Aunting this 
season, or thatthe Awaf has been very 
bad: but we speak, on the other hand, 
of the pleasures of the cAuce > or that 
the chace lasted very long ; the animal 
grave a long chuce. 


Come hither, Gayt we'll Aun? to-day 


The bookworm, ravering beastof prey. Paneene, 
Gireatneas of mind and fortune too 

TW Obs mpie trapties ahow ; 
Both Chew several parts must do 

Inthe noble chace of fame, Cow ry. 


HEURTEUL, PERNICIOUS, NOXLOUS, 
NOISOME. 


Between HURTFUL, signifving 
full of Aurt, and PERNICIOUS (#, 
Destructive) here is the same distine- 
tion as between Aurting and destroying : 
that which ts Aurtfud may Aurt in va- 
rious ways; but tha which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction: con- 
flnement is Aurfful to the health: bad 
company i8 pernicious to the morals ; 
or the doctrines of frecthinkers are 
ecat to the well-being of society. 

OXIOUS ani NOISOME, from 
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noceo to hurt, are species of the hurt{/ut 
things may be Aurtful both to body 
and mind ; nortous and motsome only 
to the body : that which is moxrona in- 
flicts a direct injury; that which is 
noisome inflicts it indirectly: noxtous 
insects are such as wound; motsome 
vapours ure such as tend to create dis- . 
orders. 

The hurtful hazel ia thy vineyard shun. 
ofr salileies abate to myanelf, [ bomst, 


The powers | have were given me to my cost 
Lewis. 


Darrypen. 


The serpent, snbtfest benat of all the field, 
Of huge extent sovoectumes, with brazen wyen, 
And hoiry mane, ferric, thomgsh tu thee 


Not reriows, but obedwat at thy call, Mitton. 


The ouly prison that easlaves the soul 
An the dark hatutation where she dwelis 


le ina nopome dungeon, Bevurr. 


HYPOCRITE, DISSEMBLER. 
HYPOCRITE, in Greek vuzoxperne, 


froin vro and xpiwvopet, signifies one 
appearmy under a mask. DISSEM- 
BLER, from dissemblp, in Latin drs- 
stmulo or dis and similis, signifies one 
who makes himself appear unlike what 
he really is. 

The Ayporrite feigns to be what he is 
net; the dmsembler conceals what he 
in: the former takes to himself the 
credit of virtues which he has not; the 
latter conceals the vices that he has 
every Aypoertte is a dissembler; but 
every dissembler is not a Aypocrite : 
the Aypocrite makes truth serve the 
purpose of falsehood ; the dtssembler is 
content with making falsehvod serve his 
own particular purpose, 

Tn regard to other, Agpacrisy ie not so pemniciots 
as barelaeed irrvlagion. Apbiaon, 


Su spike the false dissembler uupertceived, Miuton 


| A Ee eS RL ®t oe 


a ene ce anes, mee ekg eee re amt Sie tee on see 


I. 


IDEA, THOUGIIT, IMAGINATION. 


-IDE A, in Latin tdea, in Greek ecea, 
signifies the form or image of an object, 
from ecw to see, that is, the thing seen 
in the mind. THOUGHT hterally 
signifies the thing tAuught. IMAGI- 
NATION signifies the thing tmagtned. 

The tdea is the simple representation 
ofan object ; the thonghé is the retlec- 
tion; and the tmagtnation is the com- 
bination of tdeas: we have tdeas of the 
sun, the moon, and all materia! objects ; 
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we have thonghts un moral subjects ; we 
aave imaginations drawn from the tdeus 
already existing in the mind. Jdeas 
are furmed ; they are the rude materials 
with which the thinking faculty exerts 
itself: thoughts arise in the mind by 
means of association and combination, 
or recur in the mind by the power of 
the memory; they are the materials 
with which the thinking faculty em- 
plovs itself: dnaginations are created 
by the mind’s re-action on itself; they 
are the materials with which the under- 
standing seeks to enrich itself. The 
term rdeag is used in all cases for the 
mental representabon, abstractedly from 
the avent that represents them: hence 
uéeas are either clear or distinet; tdeus 
are attached to words ; rdeus are analysed, 
confounded, and the Dke: ino which 
cases the word thousAé could not be 
substituted. Thought belongs only tu 
thinking and rational beings: the brutes 
nay be said to have ideas, but not 
thoughts: henee thoughts are either 
tuean, fine, provelling, or sublime, ac- 
cording to the nature of the mind in 
which they exist: hence we say with 
mere propricty, to indulge a thought 
than to mdulze an idea; to express 
one’s thoughts, rather than one’s 7deaa, 
on any subject: although the latter 
term idea, ou account of its comprehen - 
sive Use, nay, without violation of anv 
express rule, be indifferently employed 
in veneral discourse for thought; but 
the gormer term does not on this ac- 
eount lose its characteristic meaning. 
Imagination is wot only the fruit of 
thouzht, but of peculiar thought: the 
thought may be another’s: the tmaygr- 
nation is one’sown: the thought occurs 
and recurs; it comes and it oes; it is 
retained or rejected at the pleasure of 
the fAinking being : the tnvigination is 
framed by the power which we term 
wragination ; itis cherished with the 
partiality of a parent for its offspring. 
Thoughts are busied with the surround. 
ing objects 5 tmugtnatrons are employed 
on distant and stranze objects: hence 
thoughts are denominated suber, chaste, 
and the like; magtnutions, wild and 
extravayant. 
Every one finds that many of the teas which be 
desized tw retain have siipped away irretricvably. 
JOH Naum. 
O calm 
The warring passions, and tumultuous thuaghts 
That rage within thee! Rows. 
Different climates produce in men, by a diff-reut 
mixtare of homours, a different and onequal 
cuurss of tmaginatwas aud passions, Trwres. 
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IDEAL, IMAGINARY. 


IDEAL does not strictly adhere to 
the sense of its primitive tdea (v. Jdea): 
the tdea is the representation of a real 
object in the mind; but idead signifies 
belonging to the sdea independently of 
the reality‘or the external object. IMA. 
GINARY preserves the signification 
of its primitive tmaginution (v. Fancy, 
also v. Jdea), as denoting what is 
created by the mind itself. The tdead 
is not directly opposed to, but abstracted 
froin, the real; the tfnaaginary, on the 
other hand, is direetly opposed to the 
real; itis the unreal thing formed by 
the tmagination. Ideal happiness is 
the happiness which is formed in’ the 
mind without having any direct and 
actual prototype in nature; but it may, 
nevertheless, be something possible to 
be reahzed: at may be above nature, 
but notin direct contradiction to it: the 
tmazinary is that which is opposite to 
sume positive existing reality ; the plea- 
sure which a lunatic derives from = the 
conceit of being a king is altogether 
mmaginary. 

There is not, perhapa, in all the stoves of ideal 


auviuesh, a thought more paul thet the cotacinus 
Deas of having propagated corruption. JuiNBOoN, 


Sopenor betugs know well the vanity of those 
tmigiwiry pectections What ewell the heat of man, 
Abpison, 


IDLE, LAZY, INDOLENT. 


IDLE is in German etfed vain. 
LAZY, in German lisaig, is connected 
with the Latin dussus weary, because 
weariness naturally engenders duzinesa. 
INDOLENT, in Letin tdolens, sip- 
nifies without feeling, having apathy or 
unconcern, 

A propensity to inaction is the com- 
non idea by which these words are 
connected > uhey differ iu the cause and 
degree of the quality: id/e expresses 
less than lazy, and /azy less than indo- 
lent: one is termed tdle who will do 
nothing useful; one is dazy who will do 
nothing at all without great reluctance ; 
one is trdolent who does not care to do 
anything or set about anything. There 
is no direct inaction in the ¢d/er; for a 
child is tdle who will not Jearn his 
lesson, but he is active enough in that 
which please. himself: there is an aver- 
sion tv corporeal action in a /uzy man, 
but nut always to mental action; he is 
luzy at work, fazy in walking, or /uzy 
in sttling ; but he may not object to any 
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employment, such as reading or tuink- 
ing, which leaves his body entirely. at 
rest: an indolent man,on the contrary, 
fails in activity from a defect both in 
the mind and the body; he will not 
only not move, but he will nut even 
think, if it give him trouble; and tri- 
fling exertions of any kind ure sufficient, 
even in prospect, to deter him fromm at- 
tempting to move. 


As pride is sometimes hid under hamility, fdlenese 
is often covered by turbulence sud burry. Jonims, 


Wicked eondemned men will ever live Nhe rogues 
and nut fall ta work, but be lazy aud spend oes 
ACORN, 


Nothing is ao oppusite to the true enjoyment of 
Nifo as the ralked antl feeble state of au indulrad 


mind, Briar 
Lazy is figuratively applied to other 
objects, 
The daw, 
The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown unks, 
That the calm village in thoir verdant urs 
Sheltewing embrace, civect theis dszy fight. 
THomson, 
Idle ia also applied to things in the 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which 
seo the nuxt articles. 


IDLE, LEISURE, VACANT. 


IDLE (¢. Idle) is opposed here tu the 
busy; LEISURE, otherwise spelt /ea- 
sure, from lease, as in the compound 
release, and the Latin dare to make 
hax or loose, that is, loosed or set free, 
is opposed simply to the employed: he 
therefore who is d/e, instead of being 
busy, commits a fauit; which is not 
always the case with him who is at 
leisure or free from his empleyment. 
Adle is always taken ina sense more or 
less unfavourable ; defsure in a sense 
wrfectly indifferent: if a man says of 
inself that he has spent an td/e hour 
in this or that place, in amusement, 
company, and the like, he means to sig- 
nify he would have spent it better if any 
thing had offered; on the other Nand: 
he would say that he spends his dersure 
Moments in a suitable relaxation: he 
who values his time will take care to 
have as few idle hours as possible; but 
since no one can always be employed 
in severe labour, he will occupy his 
dersure hours in that which best suits 
his taste. 

Life is eustained with so little labour, that the 


tediousnesa of idle time canuot otherwise be sup- 
ported (than by artificial desires) JoUNsORN, 


The plant that shoots frum aced, a sullen tree, 
At ‘etsare grows, for late pusier'y, Durray, 


IGNORANT. 


Idle and leisure are said in particular 
reference to the time that is employed ; 
VACANT (wv. Free) is a more general 
term, that simply qualifies the thing - 
an idle hour is one witheut any proper 
employment; a vacant hour is in ge- 
neral one free from the employments 
with which it might be filled up: a 
person has detsure time according to hig 
wishes; but he may have vucant time 
from necessity, that is, when he is in 
want of employ ment. 

[dienes dictates expedients by which life may be 


passed unprofitably, without the tediousness of many 
vacunt hours. Jouxson. 


IDLE, VAIN. 


Tuxsx epithets are both opposed to 
the solid or substantial; but IDLE (». 
Idle, lazy) has a more particular refer- 
ence to what ought or ought not to 
engage the time or attention; VAIN, 
in Latin varus, probably changed from 
vacaneus, signifying empty, seems to 
qualify the thing without any such re- 
ference, A pursuit may be termed 
either idle or vain: in the former case, 
it reflects immediately on the agent for 
not employing his time on something 
more serious; but in the lattcr case, it 
simply churacterizes the pursuit as one 
that will be attended with no good con- 
sequences; when we consider ourselves 
us beings who have but a short time to 
live, and that every moment of that time 
ought to be thoroughly well-spent, we 
should be careful to avoid all «dle con- 
cerns; when we consider ourselves as 
rational beings, who are responsible for 
the use of those powers with which we 
have been invested by our Almighty 
Maker, we shall be careful to reject all 
vain concerns: an tdle effort is made 
by one who does not care to exert him- 
self for any useful purpose, who works 
only to please himself; a vain effort 
may be made by one who is in a state 
of desperation. 


And let no spot of tdle earth be found, 


But cultivate the genius of the ground. DParven, 


Deluded by vais opinions, we look t the advan- 
tages of tortane as our ultimate gouds Brat. 


IGNORANT, ILLITERATE, UN- 
LEARNED, UNLETTERED. 
IGNORANT, in Latin tgnorane, 
from the privative ig or 12 and noro, or 


the Greek yurworxw, signifies not knowing 
things in general or not knowing any 


ILLUMINATE. 


articular circumstance. UNLEARN- 

D. ILLITERATE, and UNLET- 
TERED, are compared with ignorant 
in the general sense. 

Ignorant is a comprehensive term ; 
it includes any degree from the highest 
to the lowest, and consequently includes 
the other terms, ¢//:terate, unlearned, 
and unlettered, which express different 
forms of tgnorance. Ignorance is not 
always to one’s disgrace, since it is not 
always one’s fault; the term is not 
therefore directly reproachful : the poor 
tynorant savage is an object of pity, 
rather than condemnation; but when 
tynvrance is coupled with self-conceit 
and presumption, it is a perfect de- 
formity: hence the word tl/tlerate, which 
is mostly used in such cases as become 
aterm of reproach: an fgnorant man 
who sets up to teach others, is termed 
an tlitterate preacher; and. quacks, 
whether in religion or medicine, from 
the very nature of their calling, are 
altogether an tl/iterute race of men. 
The term titferate is in all cases taken 
for one who is without education or even 
the knowled;re of his letters; the words 
unleurned and unlettered are disengaged 
from any unfavourable associations. A 
modest man, who makes no pretensions 
to learning, may suitably apologize for 
his supposed deficiencies by saying he 
is an unlearned or unleltered man; the 
former is, however, a term of more fa- 
miliar use than the latter. A man may 
be described either as generally un- 
learned, or as unleurned in particular 
sciences or arts: as uzlerrned in history ; 
unlearned in philosophy ; undeurned in 
the ways of the world: a poet may de- 
scribe his muse as un/eftered. 


He said, and sent CyWenius with command 
To free the ports, aud ope the Panic baud 
To Trojan guesta; lest, wsurant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and state. 
Duvoen. 
On the accession of Henes VIL. emerged from the 
Felis of Cumberland, where he had been principall 
concealed for twenty-five years, Heary Lord Caifford, 
with the manners and education of a shepherd, He 
eas almust diterate, but nut dvficieut in natural 
understandin,. W HI TAMER. 
Because this doctrine may have appeared to the 
unlearned light and whimsical, 1 must tuke leave 
to unfold the wisdom aud antiquity of my first pro- 
poe in these my essays, to wit, that “every worth. 
#6 man is a dead man. AppDIgoN, 
Ajax, the haughty chief, the waletiered soldicr, 
had no way of making his anger koown but by 
gluomy sullenness. Jou oN, 


TO ILLUMINATF, ILLUMINE, EN- 
LIGHTEN. 


ILLUMINATE. in Latin e//umina- 
(us, participle of tddumian, and EN- 
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LIGHTEN, from the noun figAt, both 
denote the communication of light; the 
former in the natural, the latter in the 
moral sense. We tlluminate by means 
of artificial lights; the sun //uminates 
the world by its own light: preaching 
and instruction enlighten the minds of 
men. J//umine is but a poetic variation 
of tlluminate; as, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness tllumined the benighted world 
tllumtnations are employed as public 
demonstrations of joy: no nation is now 
termed enlightened but such as have 
received the light of the Gospel. 


Reason our guide, what can she more reply, 


Than that the sun dlaataales the sky ? Pitior, 


But ifneither you por E can gather so much from 


these places, they will tell us it is because We are not 

iuwardly endightened. Sour 
What in me ia dark 

Liluming; what is luw, raiso and support. = Miron 


TO IMITATE, COPY, COUNTERFEIT. 


Turk idea of taking a likeness of some 
object is common to all these terins; 
hut IMITATE (v. To follow) is the 
generic: COPY (v. Copy) and COUN- 
TERFEIT, from the Latin contra and 


Jacio, signifying to make in opposition 


to the reality, are the specific terms: 
to tmittate is to take a vencral likeness ; 
to copy, to take an exact likeness; to 
counterfeit, to take a false likeness: to 
tmitate is, therefore, almost always used 
in a good or an indifferent sense 5 to 
copy mostly, and to counterfeit still 
oftener, in a bad sense: to imitate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable 
for one who cannot form a style for 
himself; but to copy an author's style 
would be a too slavish adherence even 
for the dullest writer. 


Poetry and music have the power of fmefating the 
Mauners of men. Sin W. Jones. 


TI need not enlarge on this relation; it is evident 
from heoce that the Sorbouiata were the original 
authors, and our schismatics in England were the 
copiers of rebellion, Davpaen, 

To tmitate is applicable to every 
object, for every external object is sus- 
ceptible of amrtation ; and in man the 
imitative faculty displays itself alike in 
the highest and the lowest matters, in 
works of art and moral conduct: to copy 
is applicable only to certain objects 
which will admit of a minute Jikeness 
being taken; thus, an artist may be said 
to copy from nature. 


The mind, impressible aud soft, with -ase 
Imbibes aud copics what she hears apd sees. 
Cowras. 


Nothing was more natural than to teilate, by tha 
mound of the vides. the queslity of the sound or noire 
which any exterual object made, BiLats. 
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To counterfeit is applicable but to 
few objects; we may counterfeit coin, 
which is an unlawful act, or we may 
counterfeit the person, the character, 
the voice, or the hand-writing, of any 
one for whom we would wish to pass, 
which is also an unlawful act except on 
the stage. 


J can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 


Speak aud louk Lig, aud pry on every side. 
SHaARsPEARE. 


TO IMITATE, MIMIC, APE, MOCK. 


To IMITATE (v. To follow) is here 
the general term: to MIMIC, from the 
Greek papog, and to APE, signifying to 
imitate ke an ape, ure both species of 
vicious anifation, One tmitates that 
which is deserving of tttation, or the 
contrary: one mimics either that which 
is not an authorized subject of gattction, 
or which is tmetated imperfectly or so 
as to excite laughter. A person wishes 
to make that his own which he alates, 
but he mimics fur the entertainment of 
others. 


Beeonuse wo sometimes walk on two | 

T bate the dfating crow, 

Nor will ft lean deiight th’ attentive sage 

T observe that fustinet which unerdog guides 

The brutal race which mugs teason's love, 
SOMPERVILER, 


To ape is a serious though an absurd 
act of mmlation; to MOCK, in French 
mocguer, Greek proxaw to laugh at. ts 
an ill-natured and valgar act of taitfation. 
The ape imitates to pleaso himyelf; the 
mecker wocks to insult others. 

A courtier any ape surpasses ; 
Hehold tins, fimbly cringing, wait 
Upon the mivister of state, 


View him soon ater tu infectors 
Apig the comlact of superiors. Swirr. 


What though ao fisonde to sable weeds appear, 
Ginieve for ag hour, perhaps, then moura a year, 
Aud tear atanut the mockery of wor 
To midnight dances, 


Giay. 


Pork. 


IMMINENT, IMPENDING, THREAT- 
ENING. 

IMMINENT, in Latin emminens, 
from maneo to remain, signifies resting 
or coming upon. IMPENDING, from 
the Latin pendeo to hang, signifies 
hanging upon or over, THREATEN- 
ING, containing u éAreat. 

All these terms are used in regard to 
some evil that is exceedingly near: tm- 
minenét conveys uo idea of duration; 
impending excludes the idea of what is 
momentary. A person may be in iune- 
nené dunger of losing his life in one 
instant, and the danger may be over the 
Vext instant: but an snpendiag danger 
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is that which has been long in existence 
and gradually approaching; we can 
seldom escape imminent danger by any 
efforts of one’s own; but we may be 
successfully warned to escape from an 
impending danger. Imminent and tm- 
pending are said of dangers that are not 
discoverable; but a threatening evil 
gives intimations of its own approach ? 
we perceive the éhreufening tempest in 
the blackness of the sky ; we hear the 
threatening sounds of the enemy’s 
clashing swords. 


The threatening coice and flerce geetures with 
which theae shale were uttered, struck Montezuma, 
He naw his own danger was pamiacal, the vecesnity 
unavoidable, RuBeRTsoN, 


There wax an opinion, if we may believe the Sipa- 
nish historians, almost aoiversal among the Ameri- 
cans, that some dreadful calamity was impending aver 
theic heads, Howees nON, 


IMMODEST, IMPUDENT, SHAME- 
LESS, 


IMMODEST signifies the want of 
modesty: IMPUDENT and SHAME- 
LESS signify without shame. Immodest 
is Jess than either rampudent or shame- 
less: an taanodest girl lays aside the 
ornament of her sex, and puts on another 
warb that is Jess beeoming ; but her 
heart need not be corrupt until she be- 
comes unpudent: she wants a good 
quality When she is Qamodest ; she is 
possessed of a positively bad quality 
When she is ampudent. There is always 
hope that an wamodest woman may be 
sensible of her crror, and amend; but 
ofan ampudent woman there is uo such 
chance, she ts radically corrupt. Jm- 
prudent way characterize the person or 
the thing: shameleys characterizes the 
person, A persun’s air, look, and words, 
are wapudent, when contrary to all mo- 
desty : the person himself is shameless 
who is devoid of all sense of shame. 


Musste diffuses acatm all around us, and makes na 
dup all those mumudest houghts which wonld be an 
hindrauce to us in the peniutmance ofthe ureat dnty 
of thauksga ving. ByRCTATOM, 


Tam at onee equally fearful of sparing you, anil 
Of letiy ta tsspade sf a corrector. Pur, 


The sole remor-e his greedy heart cap feel, 

Ie ifaue life escapes bas mardeniag steel; 

Shameless by free oF fraud to work his way, 

And ve less prompt to Mutter thay betray, 
CUMBERLAND, 


TO IMPAIR, INJURE. 


IMPAIR comes from the Latin tm 
and purr, pejory or pejor worse, signi- 
fying to make worse. INJURE, from 
mand gus ayainst rivht, signifies te 
make otherwise than it ought to be. 


IMPERFECTION. 


Impatr seems to be in regard to tn- 
jure as the species to the genus; what 
is tmpatred is injured, but what is 
injured is not necessarily tmpaired. To 
impair is a progressive mode of tnyur- 
tng: an tnjury may take place either 
by degrees, or by an instantaneous act: 
straining of the eves tmpairs the sight, 
but a blow tajures rather than imputrs 
the eye. A man’s health may be rm- 
paired or injured by his vices, but his 
limbs are tajured rather than tmputred 
by a fall. A person’s circumstances are 
tmpatred by a succession of misfortunes ; 
they are wyured by a sudden turn of 
fortune. 

Itis painful to consider that this sublime enjoy- 


ment of friendship may be tapaired by dunumerable 
cuuses. Jou Nnun. 


Who lives to nature rarely can be poor, 

Qwhala patrimony this. a being 

Of such inherent «trength aud niajesty. 

Not worlda possest cau raise it; worlds destroy'd 
can't tayure, Youna. 


IMPERFECTION, DEFECT, FAULT, 
VICE. 


TuHese terms are applicd either to 
persons or things. IMPERFECTION, 
denoting either the abstract quality of 
tnperfect, or the thing which constitutes 
it raperfeet, in a person arises from his 
want of perfection, and the infirmity of 
his nature; there is nv one without sume 
point of rmperfection which is obvious 
to others, if not to himself: he may 
strive to diminish it, although he cannot 
expect to get altogether rd of it: a DE- 
FECT (v. Blemish) is a deviation from 
- tne general consttution of mun; it is 
what may be natural t) the man as an 
individual, but not natural to man as a 
species; in this manner we may speak 
ofa defect in the speech, or a defect in 
temper. The FAULT and VICE tise 
in degree and character above cither of 
the former terms; they both reflect 
disgrace more or less on the person 
possessing them; but the /uule always 
charactenzes the agent, and is said in 
relation to an individual ; the vice cha- 
racterizes the action, and may be con- 
sidered abstractedly: hence we speak 
of a man’s faults as the things we may 
condemn in him; but we may speak of 
the vices of drunkenness, lying, and the 
hike, without any immediate reference 
to any one who practises these vices. 
When they are beth emploved for an 
individual, their distinction is obvious: 
the faudi may lessen the amiability or 
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excellence of the character ; the etce is 
a stain; a single act destroys its purity 
an habitual practice is a pollution. 


It is apleasantatory that we forsooth, whe are the 
only tmperfee? creatures in the uuiverse, are the 
only beings that will not allow of imperfection. 

Sy KULA, 


The low race of men take a secret pleasure in fad: 
ing ap emincut character levelled tu their condition 
by a report of its defects, and keep themselves in 
countenance, though they are excelled iva thausnad 
virtnes, if they believe that they have ia common 
with a great person any one faall. Apntwon 


‘ 

1 did myself the honour this day to make a visit to 
a lady of qualty, who is one of those that are ever 
railiug at the cices of the age. STRKLE. 


In regard to things the distinction 
depends upon the preceding explanation 
in a great measure, for we can scarcely 
Wace these words without thinking on 
mInap as a Moral agent, who was made 
the most perfect of all creatures, and 
became the most euperfect; and from 
our emperfection has arisen, also, a ge- 
neral anmperfection throughout all the 
works of creation. The word imper fec- 
tion is theretore the most unqualitied 
term of all: there may be imperfection 
in regard to our Maker; or there may 
be waperfection in regard to what we 
conceive of perfection: and in this case, 
the term sunply and generally implies 
whatever falls short in any degree or 
manner of perfection. Defect is a po- 
sitive degree of mmperfection ; it is con- 
trary both to our ideas of perfectian, or 
our particular intention: thus, there 
may be a defect in the materials of 
which a thing is made; or a defect in 
the mode of making it: the term defect, 
however, whether said of persons or 
things, characterizes rather the object 
than the agent. Jau/t, on the other 
hand, when said of things, always refers 
to the avent: thus we may say there is 
a defect in the glass, or a defect in the 
spring; but there is a fault in the 
workmanship, ora fale in the putting 
tovether, and the like. Ftce, with re- 
gard to things, is properly a serious or 
radical defect; the former lies in’ the 
consiitution of the whole, the latter may 
lie in the parts; the former lies in 
essentials, the latter lics in the acei 
dents: there may be a defect in the 
shape or make of a horse; but the 
vice 18 said in regard tu his sound- 
ness or unsoundness, his docility or 
indocility. 

(3, wiser thon! and in thy scale of sease, 


Weigh thy opinion agaunat providence 3 


Cali pmperfcetiun what thou fapcivet such, Vora 
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The lovers soun "d 
This emall defect, for love in englo-cyod, 
And bo soft whispers suon the pussage try’. 
YRAMUS AND Thine. 


He who {s gratified with what ts firdty in works of 
art, lo a man of bad taste. Beatrix. 


Or when the latent olce is cured by fire, 
Redundant humours by the pores expire. Daynew. 


IMPERFECTION, WEAKNESS, FRAIL- 
TY, FAILING, FOIBLE. 


IMPERFECTION (p. Imperfection) 
has already been considered as that 
which, in the most extended sense, 
abridges the moral perfection of man; 
the rest are but modes of tmperfection 
varying in degree and circumstances. 
WEAKNESS is a positive and strony 
degree of imperfection which 18 opposed 
tv strength: it is what we do not so 
necessarily look for, and therefore dis- 
tiiguishes the individual who is liable 
toit FRAILEPY is another strony 
made of anperfection which character- 
izes the fragility of man, but not of all 
ten inthe same degree; it differs from 
weakness in respect to the object. A 
teruknese hios more in the judgment or 
in the sentunent; frat/ty lies more in 
the moral features of an action, Et isa 
weakness ina nah tu yield to the per: 
suasions of any one against his better 
judgment; it is a frarlty to yield to 
intemperance or illicit “indulgences. 
FAILINGS and FOIBLES are the 
xamallest degrees of tmperfectrun to 
which the human character is lable: 
we have all our farlings in tomper, and 
our fordles in our habits and our pre- 
wossessions ; and he, as Horace observes, 
8 the best who has tho fewest. 


You live to a reign of human judirmity where every 
one has imperfections, Ua. 


The folly of allowing ourselves to deluy what we 
know cannot tually be gecaped, is one of the gencral 
weaknesses ehich, Wa greater or less degree, prevail 
ta every mind. JOM NON, 


There are circumatances which every man must 
know will prove tho ovceasions of calling furth his la- 
teal fruidites, Brain, 


Never allow amall failiags to dwell ov your at- 
tention so much as to deface the whule of aa amiable 
eharacter, Brain. 


I confess my firble in regard to flattery; I am as 
fond of it as Vaitalre can be, but with this difference, 
that I love it from a masterly haud. Crestsrgini.p. 


IMPERIOUS, LORDLY, DOMINEER- 
ING, OVERBEARING. 

Att these epithets imply an unseemly 
exercise or affectation of power or supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS, trom impero to 
command, characterizes cither the dis- 
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porition to command without adequate 
authority, or to convey one’s commands 
in an offensive manner: LORDLY, 
signifying like a /ord, characterizes the 
manner of acting the ford: and DO- 
MINEERING, from dominus a lord, 
denotes the manner of ruling like a 
lord, or rather of attempting to rule. 
hence a person's temper or his tone is 
denominated 1 ous; his air or de- 
portment is dordly; his tone is domt- 
neering. A woman of an tmpertous 
temper commands in order to be obeyed : 
she commands with an tapertous tone 
in order to enforce obedience, A person 
assumes a dordly air in order to display 
his own importance: he gives orders in 
a domineering tone in order to make 
others feel their inferiority. There 1s 
always something offensive in imperious- 
ness; there is frequently something 
ludierous in that which is Jordy ; and 
a mixture of the ludicrous and offensive 
in that which is dumincering. 


a 


Thy willing victim, Carthage, bursting loose 

From all that pleadiog uature cold oppose; 

From a whole city’s tears, by rigid Saath 

[mpertous call'd, and huvour's dive command 
Thomson 


hargde ure lordiiest in their wine. Aiitcron, 


Ue whe hae sunk so far below himarlfae to have 
given up his aseent to a dowtcenag ertor is fit for 
wotling bat to be trampled oa, Sovran, 

These terms are emploved for such as 
are invested with some sort of power, or 
endowed with some sort of superiority, 
however tritling; but OVERBEAR- 
ING is employed for men in the general 
relations of society, whether superiors 
or equals. A man of an tmperious 
temper and some talent will frequently 
be sv overbearing in the assemblies of 
his equals as to awe the rest into silence, 
and carry every measure of his own 
Without contradiction, 

T reflected within myself how much society would 


suffer if auch insolent orerbeeriag characters as 
Leontine were not held in restrain. «Com pant.anp, 


IMPERTINENT, RUDE, SAUCY, IM- 
PUDENT, INSOLENT. 


IMPERTINENT, in Latin tn and 
erlinens not belunging to one, significs 
ing or wanting to do what it does uct 
belung to one to be or do. RUDE, in 
Latin rudis rude, and raudus a ragged 
stone, in the Greek oaBtog a rough 
stick, signifies literally unpolished ; and 
in an extended sense. wanting all cul- 
ture. SAUCY comes from sauce, and 
the Latin sadsus, signifying literally 
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salt; and in an extended sense, stinging 
like salt. IMPUDENT, ov. Assurance. 
INSOLENT, from the Latin rm and 
softens, contrary to custom, signifies being 
or wanting to be contrary to custom. 

Impertinent is allied to rude, as re- 
spects one’s general relations in society, 
without regard to station ; it is allied to 
saucy, tmpudent, and tnsolent, as re- 
spects the conduct of inferiors. He who 
does not respect the laws of civil socicty 
in his intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what be- 
longs to another, is smpertinent : if he 
carry this tmperitnence so far as to 
cominit any violent breach of decorum 
in his behavivur, he is rude. Imperts- 
nence scems to spring from a too high 
revard of one’s self: rudeness from an 
ignorance of what is due to others. 
Impertinent, in comparison with the 
other terins, suucy, impudent, and rnso- 
é-né, is the most general and indefinite : 
whatever one does or says that 1s not 
compatible with our humble station is 
tenpertinent; saucy is o sharp kind of 
impertinence: tmpudent an unblushing 
kind of rapertinence ; insolence is an 
outrageous kind of oapertinence, it runs 
counter to all established order: thus, 
the terms seem to rise in sense. A 
person may be mmpertinent in words or 
actions: he is saucy in words or looks ° 
he is impudent or insolent in words, 
tones, gesture, looks, and every species 
of action. 

It is publicly whispered as a piece of impertinent 
pre iu me, that | have hitherts been saucy civil 


ta every body, as if TL thought nebods geod enatigh 
2 ft? Quarrel with, Lany M, W. Montsaun. 


My hhuuse should nosuch rade disurcders know, 
As from high drinking couseqgucntly fuw. Posrinr. 


Whether he kuew the thing or ne, 
His tengue eternally woald go; 
For he had taymdeae at will, 


He claima the bull with lawless fnsudence, 
And having seiz d bis burns, aceusts the prince. 
Duypen. 


Gar. 


IMPERVIOUS, IMPASSABLE, INAC- 
CESSIBLE. 
IMPERVIOUS, from the Latin tn, 


r, and vta, signifies not having a way 
through; IMPASSABLE, not to be 
pas through: INACCESSIBLE, 
not to be approached. A wood is tm- 
pervious a A the trees, branches, and 
leaves are entanyled to such a degree 
as to admit of no passage at all: a river 
is tmpassable that is so deep that it 
cannot be forded: a rock or a mountain 
is rnaccesstble the summit of which # 
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not to be reached by any path whatever. 
What is tmpervious is so for a perma- 
nency; what is mmpussable is commonly 
so only for a time: roads are frequently 
t suble in the winter that are pass- 
adfe in the summer, while a thicket is 
impervious during the whole of the 
year: ee is likewise said only 
of that which is to be passed by living 
creatures, but tmpervtous may be ex- 
tended to inanimate objects; a wood 
may be rmperrious to the rays of the sun, 


The monster, Cacus, more than half a beust, 
This hold, deperticas to the sun, possess dd. Daypan 


Rut lest the difleulty of passing back 

Stay his retary pechape over this galt 

Impassable, impertions, let us try 

Advent roas work. Minron, 


At S-sat our envious foe hath fail’d, who thought 
Alt itne himectf rebellious, by whose ati 
This macressibde high strength, the seal 
Of Deity Supreme, as dispossens'd, 

He trusted to have seiz’d. 


Miron, 
IMPLACABLE, UNRELENTING, RE- 
LEATLESS, INEXORABLE. 


IMPLACABLE, unappeasable, sig- 
nifies not to be allayed nor suftened, 
UNRELENTINGor RELENTLESS, 
from “the Latin dento to soften, or to 
make plant, signifies nut rendered soft, 
INEXORABLE, from oro to pray, sig- 
nifles not to be turned by prayers. 

Jnflexibility is the idea expressed in 
coinmon by these terms, but they differ 
in the causes and circumstance with 
which it is attended. Animositics are 
tnplacable when no misery which we 
occusion can diminish their force, and no 
concessions on the part of the offender 
can lessen the spirit of revenge: the 
mnind or character of a man is unrelent- 
ing, when it is not to be turned from its 
purpose by a view of the pain which. it 
inflicts: a man is trexorable who turns 
a deaf ear to every solicitation or en- 
treaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. A 
man’s angry passions render him = im- 
placable ; it is not the magnitude of the 
offence, but the temper of the offended 
that is here in question; by tmplaca- 
bility he is rendered insensible to the 
misery he occasions, and to every satis- 
faction which the offender may offer 
him: fixedness of purpose renders a 
man unrelenting or relentless ; an un- 
relenting temper is not less callous to 
the misery produced, than an smplacable 
temper; but it is not grounded always 
on resentment for personal injuries, but 
somctimes on a certain principle of right 
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and a sense of necessity: the tnexorable 
man adheres to his rule, as the unre- 
lenting man does to his purpose; the 
former is insensible to any workings of 
his heart which might shake his pur- 
pose, the latter turns a deaf ear to all 
the solicitations of others which would 
go to alter his decrees: savayes are 
mostly tmplacable in their animoaities ; 
Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed an 
instance of unrelenting severity towards 
his son; Minos, Aacus, and Khado- 
paenine were the rnexoruble judges of 
ell. 


Implacable aa the enmity of the Mexicans wan, 
they were ao anacquainted with the acwnce of war, 
that they knew not bow to take the proper menanies 
fur the destruction of the Spaniards, Konp arson, 


These are the realms of warelenting fate. | Davorn. 


Implaouble and unrelenting are said 
only of animate beings in whon is want- 
ing an ordinary portion of the tender 
affections: rerorable may be impro- 
perly applied to inanimate objects: jus. 
tice and death are both represented as 
tnexoratle, 


Acca, ‘tis past, he swima before my sight, 
fncworabie death, and clatma his right. 


Daypew, 
TO IMPLANT, INGRAFT, JNCULCATY, 
INSTIL, INFUSE, 


To plant is properly to fix plants in 
the ground; to IMPLANT is, in the 
Imiproper sense, to fix principles in’ the 
mind. Graft is to uiake one plant grow 
on the stock of another; to INGRAFT 
is to make particular principles flourish 
in the mind, and form a part of the 
character. Cudco isin Latin to tread : 
and INCULUATE, to stamp into the 
mind, Stilo, in Latin, is: literally to 
fall dropwise: tnsfti/o, to INSTIL, is, 
in the improper sense, to make senti- 
nienta ag it were drop into the mind, 
Fundo, in Latin, is literally to pour ina 
stream: tafundo, to INFUSE, ts in 
the improper sense to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind. 

To raplant, tngraft, and inculcate, 
are said of abstract opinions, or rules of 
right and wrong: tastid and infuse of 
such principles as influence the heart, 
the affections, and the passions. It is 
the business of the parent in early life 
to emplané sentiments of virtue in his 
child; it is the business of the teacher 
to ingraft them. /nstsl is a currespond- 
ing act with mmplani; we twmplant 
betief; we metel the feeling which is 
connected with this belief. It is not 
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enough to have an abstract belief cf s 
Cod implanted into the mind: we must 
likewise have a love, and a fear of bim, 
and reverence fur his boly name and 
Word, tnstilled into the mind. To t- 
stil isa gradual process which 1s the 
natural work of education; to wnfuse is 
a more arbitrary and immediate act, 
Sentiments are metlled into the mind, 
not altopether by the personal efforts of 
any individual, but hkewise by collateral 
endeavours; thev are however infused 
at the express will and with the express 
endeavour of some person. Jnsttl is 
applicable ouly to permanent sentiments ; 
tnfuse may be said of any partial feeling: 
hence we speak of tnfustng a poison 
into the mind by means of insidious and 
mischievous publications ; or infusing 
u jealousy by means of crafty insinua- 
tions, or tfustng an ardour into the 
minds of soldiers by means of spirited 
addresses coupled with military suc- 
CUBSES, 

With various seeds of art deep in the mind 
Implanted. . Trowson, 


The reciprocal attraction in the minds of men is a 
Principle tagrafled in the very first formation of the 
soulby the author of our iatare. Berkeley, 


To preach proctical sermons aa they are called, 
that in, sermons upon Virtues and vices, without on- 
eulcating the yreat Seripture truthe of redemption, 
grace, &c), which alouwe can enable and incite us te 
forsake stu and toliow after righteousuema; whatis tt, 
but to pat together the wheels aud set the hands of a 
wateh, forgetting the spring which is to make them 
ull po! Bismur Huune, 


The apostle ofter makes mention of sonnd dac- 
Line a oppesition to the extravagant ana corupt 
opinions whieh Giloe teachers, even in those dass, 
Mofiied into the minds of their iuoiaut and unwary 
dlisciples, Havexipon, 


No soner grows 
The soft tafiseem prevalent and wide, 
Than, ali ave, at once their jay o'erflows 


Inoue uncuutio d. Tauvason, 


TO IMPLICATE, INVOLVE. 


IMPLICATE, from pltco to fold, de- 
notes to fold into a thing; and IN- 
VOLVE, from ro/eo to roll, signifies to 
roll into a thing: by which explanation 
we perceive, that to ¢aplicate marks 
something less entangled than to tn- 
rolve: for that which is folded may be 
folded only once, but that which is rolled 
is turned many times. In application 
therefore to human affairs, people are 
said to be tmplicuted who have taken 
ever so small a share ina transaction ; 
but they are rmevdved only when they 
are deeply concerned: the former is 
likewise especially applied to criminal 
transactions, the latter to those things 
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which are in themselves troublesome : 
thus a man is tmplicated in the guilt 
of robbery who should stand by and see 
t dune, without interfering for its pre- 
vention; he who fs in debt in every 
direction is strictly said to be svolved 
in debt. ‘ 
He is much too deeply mp tented to make the pre 


aenuey or absence of these Botes of the least conse 
quence to bin. State Treats 


Those who caltivate the memory of our Revalu- 
tinw, will tehe care how they are farelred with por 
sons who. under pretext of teal towards the Revo. 
tution and constitution, frequently wander from 
thei: thc princip'es, Bwuns. 


IMPORTANCE. CONSEQUENCE, 
WRIGHT, MOMENT. 


IMPORTANC E, from parto to carry, 
signifies the carrving or bearing with, 
or in itself, CONSEQUENCE, from 
consequor to follow, or result, siguifies 
the following, or resulting from a thing. 
WEIGHT signities the quarntum that 
the thing weighs. MOMENT, froin 
momentum, sizutfies the furce that puts 
Mn metion, 

Importance is what things have in 
themselves; they may be of more or 
less teportance, according to the value 
which is set upon them: this may be 
real or unreal; it may be estimated by 
the experience of their past utility, or 
from the presumption of their utihty for 
the future: the idea of tmportance, 
therefore, enters into the meaning of 
the other terims more or less. Conse- 
quence is the importance of a thing 
from its consequences, This term, there- 
More, is peeulurly appheable to such 
things. the consequences of which may 
be more immediately discerned either 
froin the neglect or the attention: it is 
of consequence fora letter to go off ona 
certains day, for the affairs of an indi. 
vidual may be more or less affected by 
its an hour’s delay sometimes in the de- 
parture of a military expedition may be 
of such consequenre as to determine 
the fate of a battle. The term wemghe 
implies a positively great degree of rm- 
portance : itis that rmportance which a 
thing has intrinsiea‘ly ino itself. and 
which makes it weg in the mind: i 
is applied, therefore, to such things as 
offer themselves to deliberation; hence 
the counsels of a nation are always 
treighty, because they involve the im- 
teresta of so many. Moment is tht tin- 
portance which a thing has from the 
power in itse!f to produce effects, or to 
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determine interests: it is applicable, 
therefore, only to such things as are 
connected with our prosperity or happi- 
ness: when used without any adjunct, 
it implies a great degree of fnrportunce, 
but may be modified in various ways: 
as a thing of no mument, or small mo- 
ment, or great moment: but we cannot 
say with the same propriety, a thing of 
small tweght, and still less a thing of 
great weigh? > it is a matter of no amal) 
moment for every one to choose that 
course of conduct which will stand the 
test of u death-bed reflection, 


He that considers how soon he mast close his life, 
will find nuthing of su imuch faporfance as to clone 
Howell, JONSON. 


495 


The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
gueser with the depoavation of our virtue. 
Wanton, 


The fluest worke of iaveutlnu are of very little 
toh, when putin the balaace with what retlaes 
atilenolts the rational mind. SvroraTor, 


Whoever shall review hia life, will find! that the 
whole tener of his conduct hax been determined by 
suing accideut of nu apparent moment, Jou NEON, 


TO IMPRINT, IMPRESS, ENGRAVE, 
PRINT and PRESS are both de- 


rived trom pressus, participle of primo, 
signifying im the literal sense to press, 
or to make a mark by pressing: to IM- 
PRESS and IMPRINT are figuratively 
employed in the same sense. Things 
are wapressed on the mind so as to pro- 
duce a conviction: they are tmprinted 
on it so as to produce recollection. If 
the truths of Christiamity be rapressed 
on the mind, they will show themselves 
in a corresponding conduct: whatever 
is maprinted onthe mind in early life, or 
by any particular circumstance, is not 
readily forgotten. ENGRAVE, from 
grave and the German gruben to dig, 
CXpresses more inthe proper sense than 
either, and the same in its moral apph- 
cation: for we tnay truly say that af the 
truths of Christiumty be eagraven in 
the minds of youth, they can never be 
eradicated, 

Whenee thee disdain of fife lniesty bresat 

tut iron a tated on their minds saprest 


Tost ali whe fos these couutry die, ase blest! 
JSasyxn, 


Such a erange. sncred, and meilatde ma joaty haa 
God taprinted en thie Geuley (the con cote >, 
that itcan never be deyaned., Rucws 


Deeg on hs front eayraven, 


Deliberation sat, and puble care. Moitaom 


TO IMPUGN, ATTACK. 


Turse terms are employed synongy 
mouusly only in regard to doctrines or 


496 INACTIVE. 


opinions; in which case, to IMPUGN, 


from tn and no to fight against, 
siznifies to call in question, or bring 
arguments against; to ATTACK (». 
To altach) is to oppose with warmth. 
Sceptics tmpugn as opinion, how- 
ever self-evident or well-grounded they 
may be: infidels make the most inde- 
cent atlarks upon the Bible, and all that 
is held sacred by the rest of the world. 
He who tmpugns may sometimes pro- 
ceed insidiously and circuitously to un- 
dermine the faith of others: he who 
attucks always proceeds with more or 
less violence. To impugn is not neces- 
surily taken in a bad sense; we may 
someti¢ines tmpugn absurd doctrines by 
a fair train of reasoning: to altlack is 
always objectionable, either in the mode 
of the aetion, or its object, or in both ; 
it isa mode of proceeding oftener em- 
ployed in the cause of falsehood than 
truth: when there are no arguments 
wherewith to rmpugn a doctrme, it is 
easy to affuck it with ridicule and scur- 
rility. 


The creed of Athnunasius, concerning Uhat trath 
Which Artoniem did wo mightily tapege, wae both in 
the Eaat and Weat churches accepted ava treasure 
ot inestimable price. Hoomnr. 


fuoense of renewed allacks, our present creed 
wold bea mach better defence than ans new one 

that would be made at the time a wis wanted 
Hoy. 


INABILITY, DISABILITY. 


INABILITY denotes the absence of 
ability in the most general and abstract 
sense, DISABILITY imphes the ab- 
sence of ability only in parhicular cases : 
the rvability Vices in the nature of the 
thing, and ois irremediable; the dis- 
vbtlity hes in the circumstances, and 
nay sometimes be removed: weuk ness, 
whether physical or mental, will occasion 
an gnabtetty to perform a task 5 there is 
a total tnaludity in an infant to walk 
nnd act like an adult: a want of know- 
ledge or of the requisite qualifications 
may be a disability; in this manner 
minority of age or an objection to take 
certain oaths may be a @salility for 
filling a public ottice. 

lt is not fiom inability to discover what they 
Ought to de that men err bu pracuew. Brain. 


Want of age is a legal disability to contract a 
marriage, BrackatTong. 


INACTIVE, INERT, LAZY, SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH, 


@ A reluctance to bodily exertion is 
ecominon to all‘these terms. INAC- 


INACTIVE. 


TIVE is the most general and unqua- 
lited term of all; it expresses simply 
the want of a stimulus to exertion: 
INERT is something more pusttive, 
from the Latin ters or sine arte with- 
out art or mind; it denotes a specific 
deficiency either in body or mind. 
LAZY (wv. /de).§ SLOTHFUL, from 
slow, that is, full of slowness; and 
SLUGGISH, from slug, that is like a 
slug, drowsy and heavy, all rise upon 
one another to denote an expressly de- 
fective temperament of the body which 
directly impedes action. 

To be tnuctive is to be indisposed to 
action; that is, to the performance of 
any office, to the doing any specific bu- 
siness: to be rnert is somewhat more ; 
it is to be indispused to movement: to 
be dazy is to move with pain to one's 
self: tu be s/uthful is never to move 
otherwise than slowly: to be sluggish 
is ty move ina sleepy and heavy man- 
ner. A person may be taauctive from a 
variety of incidental causes, as timidity, 
ignorance, modesty, and the hke, which 
coubine to make hint averse to enter 
upon any business, or take any serious 
step; a person may be tverl from tem- 
porary indi-position; but laziness, sloth- 
filness, and slarzgishness are mherent 
physical defects: dazriess is, however, 
not altogether independent of the mind 
or the will; but sluthfulness and slug- 
gishness are purely the offspring of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, 
habit superinduced upon nature. A 
man of a mild character is frequently 
tractive. 


Virtue conceald within our breast 


Istauefecey wt leant, Swrr. 


Hence the term tauclive is applied w 
naller, 
What Jaws are these? instract us if you can; 
There sone desiga d for brutes, aud cae fur man, 
Another purles wackive witter # course. JSeNuNS 
Some diseases, particularly of the 
melancholy Kind, are accompamed with 
a strong degree of mmertness 5 since they 
seem to deprive the frame of tts ordi- 
nary powers to action, and to produce a 
certain degree ef torpor; hence the 
term is properly applied to matter to 
express the highest degree of ractivity, 
which will not move without an exter- 
nal impulse. 
Tuformer of the planetary train, 
Mithuut lta! quickemng glance their cumbruus 


Were brute. untovely mass, merf aud dead. 
Thou sux, 


INADVERTENCY. 


Lazy people move as if their bodies 
were a burden to themeelves; they are 
fond of rest, and particularly averse to 
be put in action; but they will some- 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when ounce impelled to muve. 

The first canto (in Thomeon’s Castle of Indo 


lenee) opens a scene of dazy luxury that Olls the 
imagination. Jum NaN. 


Slothful people never vary their pace ; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves tu quick motion: sluggish 
people are with difficulty brought into 
action ; it is their nature to be in a state 
of stupor. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And, springing from the bed of sdath, enjoy 


The coul, the fragiant, and the sileut hour ? 
Thomson. 


Conversation would become dull and vapid, if 
neyligeuce were not sometimes roused, and sisygsh- 
mess quickened, by duc severity of reprehension. 

Jomnaon, 


INADVERTENCY, INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 


INADVERTENCY, from advert to 
turn the mind to, is allied to INAT- 
TENTION (tr. Atdentive), when the act 
of the mind is signified in zeneral terms ; 
and to OVERSIGHT when any par- 
ticular instance of tnudvertency oveurs. 
Inadvertency never designates a habit, 
but trattention does; the former term, 
therefore, is unqualified by the re- 
pruachful sense which attaches to the 
latter: any one may be guilty of trad- 
vestencies, since the mind that is occu- 
pied with many subjects equally senous 

emay be turned so steadily towards some 
that others may eacape notice; but i- 
attention, which designates a direct 
want of af/ention, isalways a fault, and 
belongs only to the young, or such as 
are thoughtless by nature: since tnad- 
vertency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too often repeated, or it becomes 
tnatlention. An oversight is properly 
a species of tnudvertency, which arises 
from looking over, or passing by, a 
thing: we pardon an inudvertency in 
another, since the consequences are 
never serious; we must be guarded 
against overatghis in business, a3 their 
consequences may be serious. 

Ignorance or isedverteacy will admit of some ex. 
tenuation. Serra. 


The expense of attending (the Scottish Parlia 
ment), the inattentive of the age to any Iryal or re 
galer system uf guvernment, but above all, the ex 


orbvitant authority of the publes, made this privilege 


of so little value as to be almost neglected. 
Rpeascon. 


* 


INCAPABLE 49" 


The ancient critics discover beauties which escape 
the obser ation uf the vulgar, and very often flud 


reasons for palliating such little elips and eversigats 
ia the writings of emiuent authors. Apoisen. 


INCAPABLE, INSUFFICIENT, INCOM+ 
PETENT, INADEQUATE. 


INCAPABLE, that is, no? having ca- 
pacity (v. Ability); INSUFFICIENT, 
or not sufficient, or not having what is 
sufictent: INCOMPETENT, or not 
competent (v. Competent); are em- 
puree either for persons or things: the 

rst in a general, the two last in a spe- 
cific sense: INADEQUATE, or not 
adequate or equalled, is applied most 
generally to things. 

When a man is said to be tncapable, 
it: } aracterizes his whole mind ; if he be 
said to have tusyfictency and tncompe- 
fency, it respects the particular objects 
to which the power is applied: he may 
be tnsufficient or incompetent for certain 
things; but he may have a cupactty for 
other things: the term tneapacity, there- 
fore, imphes a direct charge upon the 
understanding, which is not implied by 
tusufficiency and tncompetency, 

It chiefly proceedeth from untural iscapacity and 
general indisposition, Buown, 

When God withdraws his hand, and lete nature 
sink inte ite onginal weakness and tasygiceency, 
alia man's delights fail hin, Suuti, 

Incapable is applied sometimes, in 
colloquial discourse, to signify the ab- 
sence of that which is bad; insufficient 
and tncompetent always couvey the idea 
of a deficiency in that which ts at least 
desirable: it is an honor to a person to 
be tncapuble of falsehood, or incapable 
of doing an ungenervus action; but to 
be tnsuffictent and incompetent are, at 
all events, qualities not to be boasted of, 
although they may not be expressly 
disgraceful. These terms are likewise 
applicable to things, in which they pre- 
serve a similar distinction: infidelity is 
incapable of affording a man any com- 
fort; when the means are tneuficient 
for obtaining the ends, it is madness 
expect success; it isa sad condition of 
humanity when a man's resources are 
tncompetent to supply him with the first 
necessaries of life. 


Were a hnman soul incapable of farther bar ii 
menta, I could imagine it might fall away imsensibiy. 
A totrisasys. 

The minister's aptoess or iasufficiency, utherw isn 
than by reading, ty instruct the Bock, standeth as a 
strangers, with whom our Common Prayer has no 
thing w do. Hoonas. 


Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are nut 
the moet tarempetent judges of sacred things. - 
9 Vavpen 

K 


498 INCESSANTLY. 


Inadequate is relative in its significa- 
tion, like t jent and sncompetent ; 
but the relation is different. A ning 
insufficient which does not suffice ei 
fur the wishes, the purposes, or necessi- 
ties, of any one, in particular or in ge- 
neral cases; thus, a quantity of mate- 
rials may be insufficient for a particular 
building: tncompetency is an tnsuffi- 
ciency for general purposes, in things 
of the first necessity ; thus, an income 
may be incompetent to support a fa- 
mily : inadequacy is still more particular, 
for it denotes any deficiency which is 
measured by comparison with the ob- 
ject to which it refers ; thus, the strength 
of an animal may be tnadequate tw the 
labor which is required, or a reward may 
be inadequate to the service. 

We want not time but diligence for great per- 


formances, aud squander much of our allowance, 


even while we think it sparing and tasuficient. 
Jounaone 


All the attainments possible in our present state 


are ovideutly taadeguate Ww our Capacities of enjuy- 
ment. JuHNGON, 


UNCEASINGLY, UN- 
WITHOUT IN- 


INCESSANTLY, 
INTERRUPTEDLY, 
TERMISSION. 


INCESSANTLY and UNCEAS- 
INGLY are but variations from the 
same word, cease. UNINTERRU PT- 
EDLY, v. To disturb, INTERMIS- 
SION, v. To subside. 

Continuity, but not duration, is de- 
noted by these terns: tncessuntly is the 
most general and indefinite of all; it 
signifies without ceasing, but may be 
applied to things which admit of certain 
intervals: unceasingly is definite, and 
signifies never ccasing ; it cannot there- 
fore be applied to what has any cessa- 
tion. In familiar discourse, tncessantly 
isan extravagant mode of speech, by 
which one means to denote the absence 
of those ordinary intervals which are to 
be expected ; as when one says a person 
is incessantly talking; by which is un- 
derstood, that he does not allow himself 
the ordinary intervals of rest from 
talking: unceasingly, on the other 
hand, is more literally employed for a 
positive want of cessation ; 2 noise is 
said to be uaceusing which literally 
never ceases ; orcomplaints are unceas- 
tug which are mude without any pauses 
or intervals, J/ncessantly and unceas- 
ingly are said of things which act of 
themselves; saninierrupledly is said of 
that which depends upon other things: 


INCLINATION. 


it rains tncessantiy, marks a continued 
operation of nature, independent of 
everything ; but to be unt 

happy, marks one's freedom from every 
foreign intluence which is unfriendly to 
one's happiness. Jncessantly and the 
other two words are employed either for 
persons or things; wtthout tntermis-. 
sion is, however, mostly employed for 
persons: things act and react tnces 
santly upon one another; a man of a 
persevering temper goes on laboring 
without tintermtssion, until he has 
effected his purpose. 

Surfeat, misdiet, and unthrity waste, 

Vaine teastes, aud ydle superfluitie, 


All those this sence’s tort assayle incessan/ly 
SPENLER 


Impell'd, with steps uaceasing, to pursue 
Some ficeting good that mocks me with the view. 
GoLpsMItH, 


She draws a close, incumbent cloud of death, 
Uninterrupted by the liviag winds. THomson, 


For any one to be always in a laborious, haz irdous 
wture of defence, withuul tatermissiva, must needs 
be intuleruble, Sours. 


INCLINATION, TENDENCY, PROPEN- 
SITY, PRONENESS 


ALL these terms are employed to de- 
signate the state of the will towards an 
object: INCLINATION (v, Altach- 
ment) denotes its first movement to- 
wards an object: TENDENCY (from 
to fend) is a continued tnrclinaton : 
PROPENSITY, from the Latin pro- 
pensus and propendeo to hang forward, 
denotes a still stronger leaning of the 
will; and PRONE, trom the Latin 
pronus downward, characterizes an ha- 
bitual and fixed state of the will towards 
an object. The tnclination expresses 
the leaning but not the direction of that 
leaning ; it may be to the right or to 
the leit, upwards or downwards ; conse- 

uently we may have an inclination to 
that which is good or bad, high or low; 
tendency does not specify any particular 
direction ; but from the idea of pressing, 
which it conveys, it is appropriately ap- 
plied to those things which degenerate 
or lead to what is bad; excessive strict- 
hess in the treatment of children has a 
tendency todamp their spirit: propensity 
and proneness both designate a down- 
ward direction, and consequently refer 
only to that which is bad and low; a 
person has a propenstty to drinking, 
and a proneness to lying. 

Inciination is always at the com- 
mand of the understanding ; it is our 


INCONSISTENT 


duty, therefore, to suppress the first 
risings of any tnchnation to extrava- 

nee, intemperance, or any It - 
[arity as leant refers to the hing 
rather than the person, it is our busi- 
ness to avoid that which has a tendency 
to evil : the propenstty will soon get the 
mastery of the best principles, and the 
firmest resolution ; it is our duty, there- 
fore, to seek all the aids which religion 
affords to subdue every propensity: 
vroneness to evil is inherent in our 
nature, which we derive from our first 
parents; it is the grace of God alone 
which can lift us up above this grovel- 
ling part of ourselves. 

Partiality is properly the understanding’s judgin 
sceording to the iacdination of the will. SoutR. 

The inclinations of men should frequently be 
thwarted. Beaxs. 


Such is the propensity of our nature to vioe, that 
strouger restraints than those of mere reason are ue 
sessary to be imposed on man. Briain. 


Every commission of sin imprints upon the soul 
a further disposition aud pruneress to sin. «= SouTH. 


Every immoral act, in the direct fendeacy of it, is 
cerlatuly a step duwnuwards. Soui 


TO INCLOSE, INCLUDE. 


From the Latin tncludo and its par- 
ticiple inclusus are derived INCLOSE 
and INCLUDE: the former to express 
the proper, and the latter the improper 
signification: a yard is txcosed by a 
wall; particular yoods are txcluded in a 
reckoning: the kernel of a nut is ta- 
closed in a shell: morality, as well as 
fetth, is encluded in Christian perfec- 
tion. 

With whom she marched straight against her foes, 


Aud then unawares besides the Severne did taciose. 
SPeNCER, 


The idea of being once present iv tncladed in the 


idea of its being past. Gaove. 
INCONSISTENT, INCONGRUOUS, IN- 
COHERENT. 


INCONSISTENT, from steto to 
place, marks the unfitness of being 
placed together. INCONGRUOUS, 
from congruo to suit, marks the un- 
suitableness of one thing to another. 
INCOHERENT, from kereo tu stick, 
marks the incapacity of two things to 
coalesce or be united to each other. 

Inconsistency attaches either to the 
actions or sentiments of men; trcon- 
grutty attaches to the modes and qua- 
lities of things; tncoherency to words 
or thoughts: things are made tncon- 
eustent by an act of the will; a man 


INCONVENIENCE. 499 
acts or thinks snconsisientiy, according 
to his own pleasure: incongruity de- 
pends upon the nature of the things; 
there is something very tncongruous 
in blending the suiemn and decent ser- 
vice of the church with the extravagant 
rant of Methodism: tncoherence marks 
the want of coherence in that which 
ought to follow in a train ; extemporary 
effusions from the pulpit are often dis- 
tinguished most by their mncoherence. 


Every individual is so unequal to himself that 
Mav seems to be most wavering and tacussistent 
beiny in the universe. Hvons. 


The solemao introduction of the Phosnix, in the last 
scene of Sampson Agonistes, is incungruous to the 
personage to whom it is ascribed, JouNsON, 


Re but a person in credit with the multitude, he 
obell be able to make rambling dacoAerent stuff pana 
fou Iugh rhetoric. Sours 


TO INCONVENIENCE, ANNOY, 
MOLEST. 


To INCONVENIENCE is to muke 
not convenient (v. Conventent). To 
ANNOY, from the Latin noceo to hurt, 
is to do some hurt to. To MOLEST, 
from the Latin moles a mass or weight, 
signifies to press with a weight. 

We tnconventence in small matters, 
or by omitting such things as might be 
conventent; we annoy or molest by 
doing that which is positively painful: 
we are tnconventenced Mey @ person's 
absence; we are annoyed by his pre- 
sence if he renders himself offensive : 
we are inconvenienced by whiat is tem- 
porary; we are annoyed by that which 
is either temporory or durable; we are 
molested by thut which is weighty 
and oppressive: we are inconvenienced 
simply in regard to our circumstances ; 
We are annoyed mostly in regard to our 
corpureal feelings; we are molested 
mostly in regard to our minds: the re- 
inuval of a seat or a book may tzcon- 
venience one who is engaged in busi- 
ness ; the buzzing ofa fly, or the stinging 
of a gnat, may annoy; the impertinent 
freedum, or the rude insults of ill- 
disposed persons, may molest, 

Ihave often been tempted to inquire what hap- 
pivesa is tu be gained, or what iacuavenience to be 


avoided, by this stated recession from the town in 
the summer season. Ju MNON. 


Against the capitol I met a lion, 
ho glar'd upon me, and went surly vt 
Without eascying me. MAKKPLAKE. 


See all with skill acquire their vovrg Serig 
Produce their teaser progeny, and feed 
With care parental, whilst that eare they aced. 
in these lov'd offices completely blest, 
No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 
Janyng 
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INCORPOREAL, UNBODIED,’ IMMA- 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 


INCORPOREAL. from corpus a 
body, marks the quality of not belong- 
ing to the body, or having any properties 
m common with it; UNBODIED de- 
notes the state of being without the 
body, or not inclosed in a body: a thing 
may therefore be tneorporeal without 
being unbodied; but not rice versd: 
the soul of man is trecorporeal, but not 
unbodied, during bis natural life. 

Of souse, whereby they her, see, amell, touch, taste, 


Tasting, concuct, digest, assimilate, 
And! curpyreal te incurporeal turn. 


Th! enbodird apirit files 
And lodgva where it lights, in mano or beast. 
Daynen, 
Incorporeal is always used in regard 
to living things, particularly by way of 
comparison, with corporeal or human 
beings: hence we speak of racorporeal 
agency, or tncorporeal agents. in refer- 
ence to such beings as are supposed to 
act in this world without the help of the 
body; but IMMATERIAL is applied 
to inanimate objects ; men are corporeal 
ay men, spirits are tacorporea/; the 
boly is the matertal part of man, the 
soul his tamaterial part: whatever ex- 
ternal object acta upon the senses is 
matertal; but the action of the mind an 
itself, and its results, are all dameatertad : 
the earth, sun, moon, &c. are termed 
material; but the impressions which 
they make on the mind, that is, our 
ideas of them, are immaterial. 


Sense aad perception must neceasarily proceed 
some iacorporeat substancewithin us. BENtLey. 


© thon great arbiter of life anit death, 
Nature's immortal, immoaterin! sun! 
Thy call } follow to the land unknowa, 
The tncorporeal and tmmaterial have 
always a relative sense; the SPI- 
RITUAL is that which is positive: 
Goud is a apirttuat, not properly an tn- 
corporeal nor tmmulertal being: the 
angels. are likewise designated, in ge- 
neral, as the spirtiual inhabitants of 


Mitiow. 


Youno. 


Heaven; although, when spoken of in 
regard to men, they may denomi- 
nated stcorporeal, 

Thos é irjts to amallest forms 

Beduc'd (hele shave: immenes, Micror. 


Echo ina great argument of the spiritual essence 
of sounda, for if it were ¢ at repercussiva 
should be created by Hke iastraments with the 
original wand. Bacon. 


TO INCREASE, GROW. 


INCREASE, from the Latin in and 
cresco, signifies to grow upon or grow 


INCREASE. 


to a thing, to become one with if. 
GROW, in Saxon growan, is very pro- 
bably connected with the Latin crevs, 
perfect of cresco. 

The idea of becoming larger is com- 
mon to both these terms: but the for- 
mer expresses the idea in an unqualified 
manner: and the latter annexes to this. 
general idea also that of the mode or 
process by which this is effected. To 
trerease is either a gradual or an in- 
stantancous act; to grow isa gradual 
process; a stream tncreases by the ad- 
dition of other waters; it may come 
suddenly or in course of time, by means 
of gentle showers or the rushing in of 
other streams; but if we say that the 
river or stream grotes, it is supposed to 
grou by suine regular and continual 
process of receiving fresh water, as from 
the running in of different rivulets or 
smaller streams. To icrease is either 
a natural or an artificial process; to 
grow is always natural: money tn- 
creases, but does not gro, because it 
tncreases by artificial means: corn may 
euher tucrease or grow: in the former 
case we speak of it in the sense of be- 
coming Jarger or increasing in bulk; in 
the latter case we consider the mode of 
its tereusing, namely, by the natural 
process of vepetation. On this ground 
we say that a child grows, when we 
wish to denote the natural process by 
which his body arrives at its proper size ; 
but we may speak of his tucreasing in 
Stature, in size, and the like. For this 
reason likewise tmrrease is used in a 
transitive as wel) as intransitive sense ; 
but grow always in an intransitive 
sense: we can tncrease a thing, though 
not properly grote a thing, because we . 
can make it larger by whatever means 
we please: but when it grows it makes 
itself larger. 

Then, as her strength with years trcreas'd, began 
To pierce alof in air the soaring swan. Daypgw. 


Some trees their birth to bountcous nature owe, 
For some without the pains of planting grouse. 
Darpew. 
In their aint id acceptation these 
words preserve the same distinction: 
“ trade tncreases” bespeaks the simple 
fact of its becoming larger; but “ trade 
grows” implies that gradual tncrease 
which flows from the natural concur- 
rence of circumstances. The affections 
which are awakened in infancy grow 
with one’s growth; here is a natural 
and moral process combined. The fear 
of death sometimes ftrcreases as one 
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grows old; the courage of a truly brave 
man increases with the sight of danger : 
here is a moral process which is both 
gradual and immediate, but in both 
cases produced by some foreign cause. 
The strawherry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neightour'd by fruit of baser quality: 

And # the priuce obscur’d bis contemplation 
Under the veil of wildvess; which no voubt 


Grew like g summer grass fastest by night. 
SHAMSPEARE. 


Such innocent creatures are they, and so great 
stranvers to the world, that they think this a likely 
me:hud to increase the number of their admirers. 

Appisor. 


INCREASE, ADDITION, ACCKSSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 


INCREASE is here, as in the former 
article, the generic term (v. Jo tn- 
crease): there will always be trrreuse 
where there is AUGMENTATION, 
ADDITION, and ACCESSION, 
though not vice versd. 

Adudiiton is to tncrease as the means 
to the end: the addition is the artificial 
mode of making two things into one; 
the tncreuse is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
the sum is t2creased; hence a man's 
treasures experience an increase by the 
addition of other parts to the main 
stock. Addttiun is an intentional mode 
of increasing ; accession is an acci- 
dental mode: one thing is added to 
another, and thereby tnrreased ; but an 
accession takes place of itself; it is the 
toming or joining of one thing to an- 
other so as to imcrease the whole. A 
merchant increases his property by 
adding nis gains in trade every year to 
the inass; but he receives an accesston 
of property either by inheritance or any 
other contingency. In the same man- 
ner a monarch increases his dominions 
by adding one territory to another, or 
by various accesstons of territory which 
fall to his lot. When we speak of an 
increase, we think ofghe whole and its 
relative magnitude at different times; 
when we speak of an addztion, we think 
only of the part and the agency by 
which this part is Joined; when we 
speak of an accesston, we think only of 
the circumstance by which one thing 
becomes thus joined to another, IJn- 
crease of happiness does not depend 
upon tncrease of wealth; the miser 
makes daily udditiuns to the latter 
without making any to the former: 
sudden accessions of wealth are seldom 


INDEBTED. 2 
attended with any goud consequences, 
as they turn the thoughts too violently 
out of their sober channel, and bend 
them too strongly on present posses- 
sions and good fortune. 


At will I crop the year's increase, 
My latter life is rest and peace. Daypex. 


The ill state of health iuto which Tullia is fallen 
is a very severe addiios to the many and great die- 
quiet udes that afflict my mind. 

Matuorn's Lerrers of Croxno. 


There is nothing ia my opinion more pleasing fo 
reli thau to conside: that the soul is to shine for 
ever with new accessivas of glory. Appison, 


Augmentation is a mode of increasing 
not merely in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the essential ingre- 
dient of a thing; it is therefore applied 
f.? the most part to the increase of a 
man’s estate, possessions, family, in- 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

He who augments his substance, although he 
spends litle, wastes away like « medicine applied to 


weak eyes, Riches nut employed aro of no use. 
Sia W. Jonas’ Hrropapxss. 


It may also be applied to moral ob- 
jects, as hopes, fears, joys, &c., with a 
ike distinction. 


Though fortane change, his constant spouse remaina, 
Augments his joya ur mitigates his patus, Pors. 


Ambitious Turnus in the prees appears, 
And aggravating crimes, augments their fears, 
Darpew. 


INDEBTED, OBLIGED. 


INDEBTED is more binding and 
positive than OBLIGED: we are t- 
debted to whoever confers au essential 
service: we are obliged to him who 
does us any service. A man is tn- 
debted to another for the preservatioh 
of his life; he is obliged to him for an 
ordinary act of civility: a debt whether 
of legal or moral right must in justice 
be paid; an obltgation which is onl 
moral, ought in reason to be returned. 
We may be indebted to things; we aro 
obliged to persons only: we are tn- 
debted to Christianity, not only for a 
superior faith, but also for a superior 
system of morality; we ought to be 
obliged to our friends who admonish us 
of our faults with a friendly temper. 
A nation may be indebted to an indi- 
vidual, but men are obliged to cach 
other, only as individuals: the English 
nation is indebled to Altred for the 
groundwork of its constitution ; the little 
courtesies which pass between friends 
in their social intercourse. with each 


other lay them under vbhigations which 


INDIFFERENCE 
it is equally agreeable to receive and 


to pay. 
A grateful mnind 
owing owes not, but stfil pays at once 
ndelied and dischary'd. Mirrom. 


We are esch of us eo civil and vbliging, that osither 
thinks he is obliged. Pours. 
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INDECENT, IMMODEST, INDELICATE. 


INDECENT is the contrary of decent 
(vo. Becoming), IMMODEST the con- 
trary of modest (v. Modest), INDELI- 
CATE the contrary of de/icate (v. Fine). 

Indecency and stmmodesty violate the 
fundamental principles of tnorality : the 
former, however, in external matters, 
as dreas, words, and looks; the latter 
in conduct and disposition. A person 
may be indecent for want of either 
knowing or thinking better; but a 
female cannot be tmmodest without 
radical corruption of principle. Jnde- 
cency may be a partial,— tmmodesty is 
@ positive and entire breach of the moral 
law. Indecency belongs to both exes ; 
tmmodcaty is peculiarly applicable to 
the misconduct of females. 

The Dubistan contalne more ingenuity and wit, 


more indecency and blasplemy, than | ever saw col- 
lected (n one single volume. Sin W. Jones 


Jramodest words admit of no defence, 


Por want of decency bs want of seuse, Roscommon. 


Indecency is lesa than tmmodesty, but 
more than tndelicacy: they both re- 
spect the outward behaviour; but the 
foriner springs from illicit or uncurbed 
desire; tndelscacy from the want of 
education. It isa great tndecency for 
a man to marry again very quickly after 
the death of bis wife; but a still greater 
indecency for a woman to put such an 
affront on her deceased indeband: itisa 
great tndelicacy in any one to break in 
upon the retirement of such as are in 
sorrow and mourning. It is tndecent 
for feinales to expose their persuns as 
roany do whom we cannot call trrmodest 
women; it is tndelicate for females to 
engage in masculine exercises, 

Your ta would be c 
woren than indetioncy, did yen treat tke aesealabie 


ain of Uucleanmess in the same manner as you milly 
eelf- love, SPECTATOR. 


INDIFFERENCE, INSENSIBILITY 
APATHY. 


INDIFFERENCE signifies no aj/- 
JSerence ; that is, having no difference of 
feeling for one thing more than an- 
other. INSENSIBILITY, from sense 


INDIFFERENT. 


and adle, signifies incapabie of feeling. 
APATHY, from the Greek privative 
a and wafog feeling, implies without 
feeling. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind; tnsensiiility and apathy are 
general states of the mind ; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
feeling by sume objects, though he ma 
by ah rs; but he who has not senst- 
ality is incapable of feeling ; and he 
who has apathy is without any feeling. 
Indifference is mostly a temporary 
state; ansensthility is either a tem- 
porary or a permanent state; apathy is 
always a permanent state: indifference 
is either acquired or accidental ; tnser- 
sthility is either produced or natural ; 
apathy is natural. A person may be in 
astute of indifference about a thing the 
value of which he is not aware of, o1 
acquire an indifference for that which 
he knows to be of comparatively little 
value: he may be in a state of tnsensi- 
bility from some lethargic torpor which 
has seized his mind; or he may have 
an habitual insensibiltty arising either 
frum the contractedness of his powers, 
or the physical bluutness of his under- 
standing, and deadness of his passions ; 
his apathy is born with him, and forms 
@ prominent feature in the constitution 
of lis mind. 

I could never prevail with myself to exchange py 


and sorrow for a state uf constant tasteless iad'f/ cr- 
ence. HouaoLy 


Tlouk upon Tseus not only as the most eloquent 
but the must happy of men; as I shall esteem you 
the mont ingensiblg if you appear to alight his ac- 
quaintance. Matmora's Letrens oF Poiny. 


To remain insensible of such provocations is not 
constancy, but apathy. Sours. 


INDIFFERENT, UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS, 


INDIFFERENT (r. Indifference) 
marks the want of inclination: UN- 
CONCERNED, that is, having nec 
concern (v. Ca¥), and REGARD- 
LESS, that is, without regard (v. Care), 
mark the want of serious consideration. 
Indifferent respects only the will, un- 
concerned either the will or the under- 
standing, regardless the understanding 
only: we are indifferent about matters 
of minor consideration ; we are uncon- 
cerned or regurdiess about serious mat- 
ters that have remote co uences : an 
author will seldom be indsferent about 
the success of his work; he ought not 
to be unconcerned about the influence 


IN DISTINCT. 


which his writings may have on tne 

blic, or regardless of the estimation 
in which his own character as a man 
may be held. To be indifferent is 
sometimes an act of wisdom or virtue ; 
to be unconcerned or regardless is 
mostly an act of folly or a breach of 
duty. 

As ao author I am Mwai tndiffcrent to the 


judgment of all except the few who are really judi- 
chun, Cowrsa, 


Bot the most cruel of our conquering foes, 
So wacuncera'dly can relate our woce. 


Regardless of my words, he po reply 
Returns, 


Dewnan. 
Darvon 


INDIGNITY, INSULT. 
INDIGNITY, from the Latin dizgnus 


worthy, signifying unworthy treatment, 
respects the feeling and condition of 
the person offended; INSULT (v. 
Affront) respects the temper of the 
offending party. We measure the tm- 
dignity in our own mind; it depends 
upon the consciousness we have of our 
own worth: we measure the tnsudé by 
the disposition which is discovered in 
another to deyrade us. Persons in 
high stations are peculiarly exposed to 
tndigniftes: persons in every station 
may be exposed to tusulls.  Indig- 
nities may, however, be offered to per- 
sons of all ranks; butin this case it 
always consists of more violence than a 
simple msult ; it would be an indigaity 
to a person of any rank to be compelled 
to do any office which belungs only tu a 
beast of burden. 


* 
The two eaziques made Montezuma’s officers pri- 
sovers, and treated thei with great idiga:ly. 
Romeutaas. 


Nartsezhacing learn d that Cortez was now ad- 
vaneed with a amall lnety of men, cousidered this as 
au tases. which werited immediate chastisemeut, 

Kose kraon, 


INDISTINCT, CONFUSED. 


INDISTINCT is negative: it marks 
aimply the want of distinctness : CON- 
FUSED is positive: it marks a posi- 
tive degree of tndistinctness. A thing 
may be tndistinct without being can- 
Sused ; but it cannot be confused with- 
out being indistinct : two things may be 
tndistinct, or not easily distinguished 
from each other; but many things, or 
parts of the same things, are confused : 
two letters in a word may be indistinct ; 
but the whole of a writing or many 
words are confused: sounds are tndis- 
tinct which reach our ears only in part ; 
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but they are confused if they come in 
great numbers and out of all order. 
We see objects indistinctly when wa 
cannot see all the features by which 
they would be distinguished from other 
objects: we see them confused/y when 
every part is so blended with the other 
that no one feature can be distinguished 
by means of great distance objects be- 
come indistinct; from a defect in sight 
objects become more confused. 

When a volume of travels is opened, uothing is 


found but such general acconnts as leave bu disti tet 
idea behind them, JoHNaUN, 


He that cuters a town at night aud surveys it in 
she moriting, then hastens to another place, may 
please himacif for a time with a hasty change of 
scene und a cunfused semembranes of palaces anil 
churches, Jou meun, 


INDOLENT, SUPINE, LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 


INDOLENT, o. Jdle, lazy. SU- 
PINE, in Latin supavus, from super 
above, signifies lying on one's back, or 
with one's face upward, which, as it is 
the action of a lazy or idle person, has 
been made to represent the qualities 
themselves. LISTLESS, without drsé, 
in German dust desire, signifies without 
desire. CARELESS signifies without 
care or concern. 

These terms represent ao dixeased or 
unnatura] state of the mind, when its 
desires, which are the springs of action, 
are ina relaxed and torpid state, so us 
to prevent the necessary degree of ex- 
ertion, Jndolence has a more compre- 
hensive meaning than supineness, and 
this signifies more than dtetleseness, or 
carclessness : indolence is a general in- 
disposition of a peraon to exert either 
his mind or his body; supineness isa 
sitnilar indisposition that shows itself on 
particular occasions : there is a corporcal 
as well as a mental cause for ‘dalince : 
but suptneness lies principally in the 
mind ; corpulent and large-made people 
are apt to be sndulent ; but timid and 
gentle dispositions are apt to be supine, 
Heare reasoners more refin'd bat ot more wise, 
Their whole existence fabulous suspect, 

And truth and falsehood in a lump reject; 


‘Too indolent to learn what may be known, 


Or else tuo proud that ignorance touwn.  Janves. 


“ith what unequal tempers are we fram'd ! 
One day the soul, suping with ease and fulness, 
Revels secure. Kuwn, 


The tndolent and supine are not, 
however, like the (tstless, expressly 
without desire: an tndolent or supine 
man has desire enough to enjoy what is 
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within Lis reach, although not always 
sufficient desire to surmount the aver- 
sion to labor in trying to obtain it; the 
distlesse man, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether without the desire, and is in fact 
in a state of moral torpor, which is, 
however, but a temporary or partial 
state arising from particular circum- 
stances; after the mind has been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, it will 
sometimes sink into a state of relax- 
ation in which it ceases to have appa- 
rently any active principle within itself, 
Mullen, methinks, and slow the morning brenks, 
Aa ifthe sus were fiutless W appear. Dayorn, 
Careleseness expresses less than any 
of the above; for though a man who is 
trdolent, supine, and listless, is natu- 
rally careless, yet carelessness is pro- 
perly applicable to such as have no 
such positive disease of mind or body. 
Curelessness is rather an error of the 
understanding, or of the conduct, than 
the will; since the careless would care, 
be concerned for, or interested about 
things, if he could be brought to reflect 
on their importance, or if he did not for 
a time forget himself. 
Pert love with her by joint commission rules, 
Who by filer arte and popular deceita, 


The careless, found, unthinking mostal cheata 
Pomerat. 


UNQUESTIONABLE, 
UNDEMABLE, 
IRREFRA- 


INDUBITABLE, 
INDISPUTABLE, 
INCONTROVERTIBLE, 
GABLE. 


INDUBITABLE signifies admitting 
of no doubt (ve. Doubt); UNQUES.- 
TIONABLE, admitting of no question 
(». Doubt); INDISPUTABLE, admit- 
ting of no dispute (v. To controvert) ; 
UNDENIABLE, not to be denied 
(ve. To deny, disown); INCONTRO- 
V ERTIBLE, not to be controverted 
(’. To controver{); IRREFRAGA- 
BLE, from frango to break, signifies 
not to be dbroken, destroyed, or done 
away. These terms are all opposed to 
uncertainty ; but reat du not imply ab- 
solute certainty, for they all express the 
strong persunsion of a person's mind 
rather than the absolute nature of the 
thing: when a fuct is supported by such 
evidence as admits of no Kind of doubt, 
it is termed tndubttuble ; when the truth 
of an assertion resta on the authority of 
a man whose character for integrity 
stands unimpeached, it is termed ui- 
questionable authority; when a thing 


INFAMOUS. 


is believed to exist on the evidence of 
every man’s senses, it is termed unde- 
niable; when a sentiment has always 
been held as either true or false, without 
dispute, it is termed tndteputable ; when 
arguments have never been controverted, 
they are termed tncontrovertible ; and 
when they have never been satisfactorily 
answered, they are termed trrefragable. 

A full or a thin house wil] tadaitfably express the 
sense of a majority. Hawarswouts. 


From the saquestionndle documents aud dictates 
of the law of uature, | shall evince the obligation 
lying upon every man to show gratitude. Sourn. 


Trath, knowing the iadispstable claim she has to 
all that is called reason, thinks it below her to ask 
that upoo courtesy in which she can plead a pre 
perty. Sours. 


So undeniable isthe truth of this (viz. the hand- 
Ness uf our duty), that the scene of virtue is laid in 
our natural averecDess to things excellent. Sourn. 


Our distinction muat reat upon a steady adherenty 
to the incustrevertible rules of virtue, Mavi. 


There ts none who walks 80 anrely, and upon such 
trrefrayable yrounde of prudence, as he whe is re 
hyious, Suu H. 


INDULGENT, FOND. 


INDULGENCE (v. To gratify) lies 
more in forbearing from the exercise of 
authority; FONDNESS (v. Amorous) 
in the outward behaviour and endear- 
ments: they may both arise from an 
excess of kindness or love; but the 
former is of a less objectionable cha- 
ractcr than the latter. /ndulgence may 
be sometimes wrung; but fondness is 
seldom right: an rmdulgent parent is 
seldom a prudent parent; but a /ond 
parent does not mse above a fool: all 
who have the care of young peuple 
should occasionally relax from the strict- 
hess of the disciplinarian, and show an 
tndulgence Where a suitable opportunity 
offers ; a fond mother takes away from 
the value of trdudgences by an invariable 
compliance with the humors of her 
children, 

He eompares pmsperity to the tadalgence of a 
Joad mother to a child, which oNea proves its ruin. 

ADNiSON, 

However, when applied generally or 
abstractedly, they are both taken in a 
guod sense. 

God theu thro! all creation gives, we find, 
Sufficieat ruarke of an usie geat mind, 


While, for a while, his fond paternal eare 
Feasts us with ev'ry jvy our state cap bear. Jexvowna, 


JENvNe. 


INFAMOUS, SCANDALOUS. 


INFAMOUS, like tafamy (r. In- 
amy), is applied to both persons and 
things; SCANDALOUS, only wo 


INFAMY. 


things: a character is infamous, or a 
transaction is tnfumous ; but a trans- 
action only is scandalous. Infamous 
and ous are buth said of that 
which is calculated to excite great dis- 

easure in the minds of all who hear 
it, and to degrade the offenders in the 
general estimation; but the tufamous 
seems to be that which produces greater 
publivity. and more general reprehen- 
sion, than the scandaluus, consequently 
is that which is more serious in its 
nature, and a greater violation of good 
morals, Some men of daring character 
render themselves tnfameus by their 
violence, their rapine, and their mur- 
ders ; the trick which was played upon 
the subscribers to the South Sea Com- 
pany was a scandalous fraud. 


There is no crime more iafiumous than the violation 
of truth, JouNsun. 


It is a very great, though sad and scundalous 
truth, that rich men sre esteemed and honeured, 
while the ways by which they grow rich are abhorred. 

SouTH. 


INFAMY, IGNOMINY, OPPROBRIUM. 


INFAMY is the opposite to good 
fame; it consists in an evil report. 
IGNOMINY, from the privative 1 
and nomena name, signifies an ill name, 
a stained name. OPPROBRIUM, a 
Latin word, compounded of op or ob and 
probrum, signifies the highest degree 
of reproach or stain, 

ethe idea of discredit or disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common 
» toall these terms: but tnfamy is that 
which attaches either to the person or 
to the thing; tgxomrny is thrown upon 
the person; and opprobrium is thrown 
upon the agent rather than the action, 
Infamy causes either the person or 
thing to be ill spoken of by all; abhor- 
rence of both is expressed by every 
mouth, an the il} report spreads from 
mouth to mouth: ignominy causes the 
name and the person to be held in con- 
tempt; it becoines debased in the eyes 
of others : opproérium causes the person 
to be spoken of in severe terms of re- 
proach, and to be shunned as something 
polluted. The infamy of a traitorous 
proceeding is increased by the addition 
of ingratitude ; the sgnominy of a public 
punishment is increased by the wicked- 
ness of the offender; opprobrium some- 
times falls upon the innocent, when 
circumstances secm to convict them of 
guilt. 
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The share of infamy that is likely to full to the 
lot of each individual ia public acts is small nee 
- Buaxs 


When they saw that they submitted to the most 
igromimous and crucl deaths rather than retract their 
testimony, or even be micat in matters which the 
were to publish by theirs Saviour's capecial pases 
there was no teasun to doubt of the veracity of those 
facts which they related. Avoiw08N 


Nor he their outward only with the skins 

OF beasts, but inward nakedness much more 
Opprubrivas, with his robe of righteousness 
Arrayiug, cover'd from his father's sight. Minton, 


INFLUENCE, AUTHORITY, ASCEND- 
ANCY, OR ASCENDANT, SWAY. 


INFLUENCE, v. Credit. AUTHO- 
RITY, in Latin auctoritas, from auctor 
tl; author or prime mover of a thing, 
siznifies that power which is vested in 
the prime mover of any business. AS- 
CENDANCY, from ascend, signifies 
having the upper hand. SWAY, like 
our word setag and the German schwe- 
ben, comes from the Hebrew za to 
move. 

These terms imply power, under dif- 
ferent circumstances: tnfluence is ulto- 
gether unconnected with any right to 
direct ; authority includes the idea of 
right necessarily ; superiority of rank, 
talent, or property, personal attuchmont, 
and a variety of circumstances give tn- 
fluence ; it commonly acts by persuasion, 
and employs engaging manners, so as to 
determine in favour of what is proposed : 
superior wisdom, age, office, and rela- 
tion, give authority; it determines of 
itself, it requires no collateral aid: as- 
cendancy and ateay are modes of tnflu- 
ence, differing only in degree ; ee both 
imply an excessive and improper degree 
of mnfluence over the wind, independent 
of reason: the former is, however, more 
gradual in its process, and consequently 
more conti@el in its nature; the latter 
may be only temporary, but may be 
more violent. A person employs many 
arts. and for a length of tine, to gain 
the ascendunry ; but he exerts a sway 
by a violent stretch of power. It is of 
great importance fur those who have 
snfluence, to conduct themselves con- 
sistently with their rank and station: 
men are apt to regard the warnings and 
admonitions of a true friend as an odious 
assumption of authority, while they 
voluntarily give thie muciees up to the 
ascendancy which a valet or a uistress 
has gained over them, who exert the 
Must unwarrantable sway to serve thee 
own intercsted and Vicious purpuses, 
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The influence of France as a republic is “<ul to 
& War. Umi K. 


Without the force uf asthorily the power of wo! 
aiers grows perpicious to their master. Tamrus. 


By the ascendant be had in his understanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, be could persuade 
him very much. Crane noon. 


France, since her revolution, {a under the sway of 
a sect, whose leaders, at one stroke, have demulished 
the whule body of jurisprodence. Koane. 


Influence and ascendancy are said 
likewise of things as well as persons: 
true religion will have an tnfluence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
but on the inward affections of his heart; 
and that man is truly happy in whose 
mind it has the ascendancy over every 
other principle. 

Keligion hath ao great an influeace iipon the fell- 
sity of man, that tt ought to be upheld, not only out 


of dread of divine veageance in avother world, but 
out of regard to temporal prosperity. Ti.Loraon. 


If you allow any passion, even thengh it be es. 
teemed Iunucent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, 
your inward peace will be impuired, Bain, 


TO INFORM, MAKE KNOWN, AC- 
QUAINT, APPRIZE. 


Tue idea of bringing to the know- 
ledge of ove or more persons is common 
to all these terms. INFORM, from 
the Latin t/.rmo to fashion the mind, 
comprehends this general idea only, 
without the addition of any collateral 
idea; it is therefore the genere term, 
and the rest specific: to mrform is to 
communicate what has lately happened, 
or the contrary; but to \ AKE 


KNOWN is to bring to light what: 


has long been known and purposely 
concealed : to t/orm is tu communicate 
directly or indirectly to one or many ; to 
make knuwn is wostly to communicate 
indirectly to many: one tmforms the 
public of one's intentions, by means of 
an advertisement in one’s own name ; 
one makes knounm a fact through a 
circuitous channel, and without any 
— name, 


Our ruin, by thee taform'd, I learn. Minton. 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are sure to make their follies Ancora. FAY, 


To tnform may be either a personal 
address ot otherwise ; to ACQUAINT 
and APPRIZE are immediate and 
personal communications. One tafurms 
the government, or any public body, or 
one informe one’s friends ; one acquaints 
or apprizes only one's friends. or par- 
ticular individuals- one is txformed of 
that which either concerns the imn- 


formant, or the person taformed ; one 
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acquamte a person with, ot apprizes 
him of such things as peculiarly concern 
himself, but the latter in more specific 
circumstances than the former: one 
tnforma a correspondent by letter of the 
day on which he may expect to receive 
his order, or of one’s own wishes with 
regard to an order; one acguaints a 
father with all the circumstances that 
respect his son's conduct : one apprizes 
a friend of a bequest that has been made 
to him; one informs the magistrate of 
any irregularity that passes; one ae- 
quutnts the master of a fainily with the 
misconduct of his servants: one apprizes 
a person of the time when he will be 
obliged to appear. 

The journey of my daughters to town was now re 


solved upon, Mr. Thornh..” having kindly promised 
tuinapect their conduet | meelf and inform us by 


letter of their behasiour 501, DEM ITH. 
Ifany man lives und minister that dot not 
act according tothe rules the gospel, tis ho own 
fault, in that he duth nut) ‘quaial the bishop v 
Breven, 


You know, without my telling you, with what zeal 

T have recommended vou to Cwsar, although you 

may not be apprized that L have frequently written 
ty him upun that subj ct. 

Matmori's Latrens of Cicrno, 


Inform may be applied figuratively to 
things; the other terms to persons only 
in the proper sense. 


Religion iaforms us that misery and sin were pro 
duced together. JunNaun, 


TO INFORM, INSTRUCT, TEACH. 


THE communication of knowledge in 
general is the common idea by which 
these words are connected with each 
other. INFORM is here, as in the 
preceding article (¢. To inform, make 
Rnown), the veneral tern; the other 
two are specific terms. To tnform is 
the act of persons in all conditions ; to 
INSTRUCT and TEACH are the acts 
of superiors, either on one ground or 
another: one tvforma by virtue of an 
accidental superiority or priority of know- 
ledge ; one tastructs by virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station; one 
teaches by virtue of superior knowledge, 
rather than of station: diplomatic agents 
inform their governments of the poli- 
tical transactions in which they have 
been concerned ; government tnstrucis 
its different functionaries and officers in 
regard to their mode of proceeding ;_ pro- 
fessors and preceptors teach those who 
attend public schouls to learn. To tn- 
form is applicable to matters of general 
interest: we may tnform ourselves or 


INFORMANT. 


others on anything which is a subject 
of inquiry or curiosity; and the tn- 
formation serves either to amuse or to 
improve the mind : to instruct is appli- 
cable to matters of serious concern, or 
to that which is practically useful; a 
parent instructs his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to feuch 
respects matters of art and science; the 
learner depends upon the teacher for 
the formation of his mind, and the esta- 
blishment of his principles. 

While we only desire to have our ignorance im- 


Surmed, we are most delighted with the plainest dic- 
tion. ; Jou nsun. 


Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 
Nor Livus, crown'd with never fading bays: 
Though each his heav'nly parent should iospire, 
The Muse tastruct the voice, and Phabus tuve the 
lyre. Davpaen 


He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 
befure is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master, 
Jounaon, 


To tnform and to teach are employed 
for things as well as persons ; totnstruct 
only for persons: buoks and reading t7- 
form the mind; history or experience 
tearhes mankind. 


The long speeches rather confounded than informed 
his understanding. CLARENDON, 


Nature is no sufficient teacher what we should do 
that we may altain unto life everlasting,  Hoornn. 


INFORMANT, INFORMER. 


Tues two epithets, from the verb to 
inform, have acquired by their applica- 
tiorf an important distinction. The 
INFORMANT being he who informs 
for the benefit of others, and the IN- 
FORMER to the molestation of others. 
What the tnformant communicates is 
for the benefit of the individual, and 
what the tnformer communicates is for 
the benefit of the whole. The tnformant 
is thanked for his civility in making the 
communication; the tnformer under- 
goes a great deal of odium, but is 
thanked by no one, not even by those 
who employ him. We may all be in- 
formants in our turn, if we know of any- 
thing of which another may be informed ; 
but none are informers a do not in- 
on against the transgressors of any 

w. 


Aye (says our artist's iaformant), but at the same 
Se eens por- 
trait painter as Vaady Pi.xineton, 


Every member of society feels and acknowledges 
the necessity of detecting crimes. yet scarse any de- 
gree uf virtue of reputation is able to secure an in- 
feracr fruw public hatred. Jounson. 
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INFORMATION, INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTICE, ADVICE. 


INFORMATION (7. To tnform) 
signifies the thing of which one is in- 
formed: INTELLIGENCE, from the 
Latin snfediigo to understand, signifies 
that by which one is made to under- 
stand: NOTICE, from the Latin no- 
titea, is that which brings a circumstance 
toour knowledge: ADVICE (v. Advice) 
signifies that which is made known, 
These terms come very near to each 
other in signification, but differ in ap- 
plication: tmformation is the most ge- 
neral and indefinite of all; the three 
others are but modes of tnformation. 
Wh cever is communicated to us is tn- 
Jormation, be it public or private, open 
or concealed: noltee, satellixeonce and 
advice are mostly public, but particularly 
the furmer. Jaformation and notica 
may be communicated by word of mouth 
or by writing: tntelligence is mostly 
communicated by writing or printing; 
advtees are mostly sent by letter: m- 
Jormatton is mostly an informal mode 
of communication ; notice, tntelligence, 
and adrice are mostly formal commu- 
nications, A servant gives his master 
information, or one friend sends another 
trformation trom the country ; magis- 
trates or officers give notice of such 
things as it concerns the public to know 
and to observe; spies give trtelligence 
of all that passes under their notice; or 
tntelligenre is given in the public prints 
of all that passes worthy of notice: a 
military commander meade advice to his 
government of the operations which are 
going forward under his direction ; or 
one merchant gives advice to another 
of the state ofthe market. Jnte/ligence, 
as the first intimation of an interesting 
event, ought to be early; advices, as 
entering into details, ought to be clear 
and particular; official udvicee often 
arrive to contradict non-official intedli- 
genre. 

There, centering in a fucus round and neat, 
Let all your rays of information meet. Cowrgn. 


My lion, whoee jaws are at all hours open to inted 
ligeace, informs me that there are a few enormous 
weapons atill in being. Sreas. 


At his years 
Death gives short notice. Tromrom, 


As he was dictating to his hearers with great su- 
thority, there came in a gentleman from Garraway's, 
who told us that there were seversa! letters frum 
Prance just come in, with advice that the hing was 
in good th. Appison, 


Information and intelligence, when 
applied as characteristics of men, have 


INFRINGE. 


a further distinction: the man of tn- 
formation is so denominated only on 
account of his knowledge ; but a man of 
intelligence is so denominated on account 
of his understanding as well as expe- 
rience and information. It is not possible 
to be intelligent without information ; 
but we may be well tnformed without 
being remarkable for intelligence: a 
man of tnformation may be an agreeable 
companion, and fitted to maintain con- 
versation; but an intelligent man will 
be an instructive companion, and most 
fitted for conducting business. 

T lamented that any man possessing such a fund 
of infurmation, with a benevolence of soul that cum. 
Piri ont neal cheat suaeela the woeld's ope 


nion by that obscurity, to which his ill fortune, not 
hie disposition, had reduced him. CUMBERLAND. 
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Ifa man were pure tefelligence, no ceremonies 
would be either necessary or proper, but when we 
reflect that hele composed of body and soul, and thata 
yreat part wf his hoowledge comes through the me- 
han of his senees, we cannot but allow that some 
avcommudation to this compound condition of lis 
pature is advisable in preacribing a form for the 
direction of tile pablic detations, Guant. 


TO INFRINGE, VIOLATE, TRANS- 
JRESS, 


INFRINGE, from frango to break, 
signifies to break into. VIOLATE, 
from the Latin evs force, signifies to 
break with force. TRANSGRESS, 
from trans and gredior, signifies to go 
beyond, or further than we ought. 

Civil and moral Jaws and rights are 
infringed by those who act in opposition 
to them: treaties and engagements are 
mioluted by those who do not hold them 
sacred : the bounds which are prescribed 
hy the moral Jaw ure transgressed hy 
those who are guilty of any excess: It 
is the business of government to see 
that the rights and privileges of indivi- 
duals or particular bodies be not tr- 
fringed + policy but too frequently runs 
counter to equity; where the particular 
interests of states are more regarded 
than tho dictates of conscience, treaties 
and compacta are efolated ; the passions, 
when not kept under proper control, 
will over hurry on men to érausgress the 
limits of right reason, 


Women have vatural and equitable claims as well 
as mea, and those claims are vot to be capricioualy 
auperacded ur infringed. Jon NeON, 


No culated leagues with sharp remoree 
Shall sting the couscous victor, ROM CRVILLE. 


Why hast thou, Satan, broke the buunds preecrily'd 
"Lu thy érunmsgresswas Mitton, 


INGENUITY. 


INFRINGEMENT, INFRACTION. 


INFRINGEMENT and INFRAC 
ity ane which are both derived from 
the Latin verb infringo or frango (v. 
To infringe), are employed according 
to the different senses of the verb tn- 
Sringe : the former being applied to the 
rights of individuals, either in their 
domestic or public capacity; and the 
latter rather to national transactions. 
Politeness, which teaches us what is 
due toevery man in the smallest con- 
cerns, considers any unasked for inter- 
ference in the private affairs of another 
as an imfringement. Equity, which 
enjoins on nations as wel! as individuals 
an attentive consideration to the interests 
of the whole, forbids the infraction of a 
treaty in any case. 

We see with Orestes (or rather with Sophocles), 
that “itia fit that such gross infringements of the 


moral law (as parricide) should be punished with 
death.” MACKENPIK. 


No people can, without the mfraction of the uni- 
Veranl league of social beings, incite those practices 
in another dominion which they would themselves 
punish in their own, JoH NOR. 


INGENUITY, WIT. 
INGENUITY, tv. Ingenuous. WIT, 


from the German wissen to know, siz- 
nifies knowledge or understanding. 

Both these terms imply acuteness of 
understanding, and differ mostly in ita 
mode of displaying itself. Jagenurty 
comprehends invention ; wit is the fruit 
of the imagination, which forms new 
and sudden conceptions of things. One 
is (agentous ip matters either of art or 
science ; one 1s ttffy only in matters of 
sentiment: things may, therefore, be a. 
genrous, but not willy 5 or witty but not 
tngentous; or both wetly and ingenious, 
A weehanical invention, or any ordinary 
contrivance, is mgentous, but not wilty : 
We say, an ingenious, not a tertty solu- 
tion of a difficulty ; a ftla~h of wet, not a 
flash of tngenutty: a witty humour, 
a witty conversation 5; not an mgentous 
humour or conversation: on the other 
hand, a thought is mmgentous, as it dis- 
plays acuteness of intellect and aptoess 
to the subject ; it is ervtty, inasmuch as 
it contains point, and strikes on the un- 
derstanding of others. Jagevurty is 
expressed by means of words, or shows 
itself in the act; mechanical contriv- 
ances display ingenuity: wit can be 
only expressed by words; some men 
are happy in the display of their wit in 
conversation. 


INHERENT. 


The people of Trapaui are esteemed the most m- 
genives of the inland; they are the authors of mauy 
aseful and orpameutal invent.ons. Baypos xg. 


Wil consists chiefly in joioing things by distant 
and fauciful relavons, which surprise us because 
they are unex pecied. Kamxs 

Sometimes the word wid is applied to 
the operations of the intellect generally, 
which brings it still nearer in sense to 
ingenuity, but in this case it always 
implies a quick and sharp intellect as 
compared with ingenuity, which may 
be the result of long thought, ur be em- 
ployed on graver matters. 

The more iagenivas meu are, the more apt they 
are to trouble theniselves. ‘Pern, 


When I bruke loose from that great body of wri- 
tera, who have emploved their ad and parts in pro. 
f ting vice and irreligion, PE did not question but 

d@ be treated as an udd kind uf folios. 
Appisun, 


INGENUOUS, INGENIOUS, 


Ir would not have been necessary to 
point out the distinction between these 
two words, if they had not been con- 
founded in writing, as well as im speak- 
ing. INGENUCOUS,in Latin mgenuus, 
andINGENIOUS, in Latiningeniosuy, 
are, either immediately or remotely, 
both derived frow (ngtgno to be inborn; 
but the former respects the freedom of 
the station aud consequent nobleness 
of the character which is inborn: the 
latter respects the genius or mental 
powers whieh are inborn. Truth is 
coupled with freedom or nobility of 
birth; the tayenuous, therefore, be- 
speaks the inborn freedotn, by asserting 

@ noblest right, and following the 
noblest impulse, of human nature, 
thamely, that of speaking the truth; 
gentus is altogether a natural endow- 
went, that is born with us, independent 
of external circumstances; the tnye- 
nious man, therefore, displays his powers 
as occasion may offer. We love the 
tingenuous character on account of the 
qualities of his heart; we admire the 
ingenious man on account of the en- 
dowments of his mind. One is mnge- 
nuous as & Man; or tngentous as an 
author: a man confesses an action !7- 
genuously ; he defends it ingeniously. 

Com the ingeancus pliableness to virtuous 


which isin youth, to the co. firmed obstinacy 
ja an old sivacr. Sours. 


lagesivas to their rain, age 
Improves the arts and instrumentsof rage. Wate. 


INHERENT, INBRED, INBORN, 
INNATE. 
Tar INHERENT, from Aereo to 


INHERENT. 


stick, denotes a permanent quality or 
property, as onncees to that which is 
adventitious and transitory. INBRED 
denotes that which is derived principally 
from habit or by a gradual process, as 
opposed to what is acquired by actual 
efforts. INBORN denotes that which 
ix purely natural, in opposition to the 
artificial. dnherent is the most general 
in its sense; for what is tubred and 
inborn is naturally tnherent; but all is 
not tnéred and indorn which is tnkereng, 
Tnanimate objects have tnherent pro- 
pertes: but the rmbred and tnborn 
exist only in that which receives life; 
solidity isan tuerent, but not an tmbred 
or inborn, property of matter: a love of 
truth isan deanife property of the human 
intnd ; itis cousequently trherent?, inas- 
much as nothing can totally destroy it. 
That which is méred is bred or nurtured 
in us from our birth; that which is ¢s- 
bormis simply born in us: a property 
may be inborn, but not inbred; it 
cannot, however, be tnbred und not tn- 
born. Habits, which are ingrafted into 
the natural disposition, are properly 17- 
bred, Propensities, on the other hand, 
which are totally independent of educa- 
tion or external circumstances, are pro- 
perly raborn, as an tuborn love of free- 
dom ; hence, likewise, the properties of 
animals are tabred in them, inasmuch 
ax they are derived through the medium 
of the breed of which the parent par- 
takes. 

Wheu my vew mind had no infusion known, 

‘Thou gav'st so deep a tincture of thine own, 


‘That ever since I vainly try 
To wash away th’ tahcrent dyo. 
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Cow.ty. 


But he, my tabred enemy, 
Forth tesu'd, brandishing his fatal dart 
Made tu destroy; { fied, and cry’d vut death! 
Mito 


Inborn and INNATE, from the 
Latin nautus born, are precisely the 
saine in meaning, yet they differ some- 
what in application. Poetry and the 
grave style have adopted tndorn; phi- 
losophy has adopted innate: genius is 
tnborn in some men; nobleness is tn- 
dorn in others: there is an inborn talent 
in some Men to command, and an inborn 
fitness in others to obey. Mr. Locke 
and his followers are pleased to say, 
there is no such thing as innate ideas: 
and if they only mean that there are no 
sensible impressions on the soul, until 
it is acted upon by external objects, they 
may be right: but if they mean to say 
that there are no inborn characters or 
powers in the soul, which predispose it 


610 INJURY. 


for the reception of certain impressions, 
they contradict the experience of the 
learned and the unlearned in all ages, 
who believe, and that from close observ- 
ation on themselves and others, that 
man has, from his birth, not only the 
neral character which belongs to him 
in common with his species, but also 
those peculiar characteristics which dis- 
tinguish individuals from their carjiest 
infancy: all these characters or charac- 
teristics are, therefore, not supposed to 
be produced, but elicited, by circum- 
stances; and ideas, which are but the 
sensible forms that the soul assuines in 
its connexion with the body, are, on 
that account, in vulgar language termined 
innate. 
Deapair, and secret shame, and conscious thought 


Of tabura worth, his lab'ring soul vppress’d. 
Dauynxn, 


Grant these inventions of the crafty priest, 
Yet such inventions uewer could sutssint, 
Unless same ghmmerings of a future state 


Wore wits the mind covval aad tanule. JRNYNe. 


INJURY, DAMAGE, HURT, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 


ALL. these terms are employed to 
denote what is done tv the disadvantage 
of any person or thing. 

The term INJURY (0. Disadvan- 
duge) sumetimos includes the idea of 
violence, or of an act done‘contrary to 
law or right, as to inflict ur reccive an 
trijury, to redress typuries, &c. 

It would be wrunging him and ig to condemn 
him without examination; if there be injury, there 
shall be redreas, GULDeM ITM, 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sonse of what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought to be: the other terms 
are taken im that sense only, and denote 
modes of tajury. DAMAGE, from 
dumnum loss, is that magury to a thing 
which oceasions loss to a person or a di- 
minution of value to athing. HURT 
(ev. Dieadvuntage) is the tnjury which 
destroys the soundness or integrity of 
things: the HARM (re. Evel) is the 
smallest kind of tajyury, which may 
suuply produce inconvenience or trouble: 
the MISCHIEF (eo. £re/) is a great 
tejury, Which more or less disturbs the 
order and consistency of things. /njury 
is applicable to all bodies indiserim- 
nately. physioal and mural; damage to 
ae baa bodies only; Auré to plysical 

ies properly, and to morsel objects 
fiyuratively. Trade may sufferan injury, 
or a building may suffer an injury, from 


duced. 


INJUSTICE. 


time or a variety of other causes: s 
building, merchandize, and other things 
may suffer a damage if they are exposed 
to violence, 

These rich at.d elaborate rooms deserve a far more 


lasting monument to preserve them from the tafury 
of time. Hows... 


There be sundry sorte of trusts, but that of a 
secret is one of the greateat: I trusted T. P. with a 
ain one, conjuriag him that ft should not take 
air aud go abroad, which was not done according to 
the rules of friendship, but it went out of him the 
Very next day. Though the inconvenience may be 
mine, yet the reproach is his, nor would I exchange 
my damage for his disgrace. Howe... 


Hurt is applied to the animal body ; 
Q sprain, a cut, or bruise, are little 
hurts. 
These arrows of yours, though they have hit me, 
they have not Aart me; they had no Eining 1 oat 
. Hiowg., 
It may be figuratively applied to 
other bodies which may suffer in a si- 
milar manner, as a Aurt to one’s good 
name. 
No plough shall Aurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the 
vine. Davosn 
Harm and mischief are as general in 
their application as tjury, and compre- 
hend what is physically as well as 
morally bad, but they are more particu- 
larly applicable to what is done inten- 
tionally by the person: whence ready 
to do Aurm or mischief is a character- 
istic of the individual. 


My son ia as iunocent asa child, [am sure he is, 
and never did Aarm to mau. GoLDEMITR. 


Kut furious Dido, with dark thoughts invelw'd, 
Shook at the mighty misctief she resulv'd. Dayoan. 
As applied to things, harm and mis- 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object, when a thing is said to 
do Aarm or mischtef, that implies that 
it is its property. 
With Aarmiess play amidst the bowls be pass‘d. 
Drypes, 


There were two persons, of the profession of the 
law, by whose several aud distinct couatizutions the 
errors and mischicfs of the starchamber were iutro 
NbDos. 


INJUSTICE, INJURY, WROPG. 


INJUSTICE (v. Justice), INJURY 
(v. Disadvantage), and WRONG, sig- 
nifying the thing that is torong, are all 
opposed to the nght; but the tayustice 
lies in the principle, the injury in the 
action that injures. There may, there- 
fore, be injustice where there is no spe- 
cific ajury; and, on the other hand, 
there may be tnjury where there is no 
injustice. When we think worse of a 


INSIDE. 


aulgna than we ought to think, we do 
im an act of injustice; but we do not, 
in the strict sense of the word, do him 
an tnjury : on the other hand, if we say 
anything to the discredit of another, it 
will be an tayury to his reputation if it 
be believed ; but it may not be an tn- 
justice, if it be Fel conformable to 
eee and that ' h one is compelled 
say. 

The violation of justice, or a breach 
of the rule of right. constitutes the tn- 
justice; but the quantum of ill which 
falls on the person constitutes the 
tyyury. Sometimes a person is dis- 
possessed of his property by fraud or 
violence, this is an act of injustice ; but 
it is not an tnjury, if, in consequence of 
this act, he obtains friends who make 
it good to him beyond what he has Jost: 
on the other hand, a person suffers very 
much through the inadvertency of an- 
other, which to him is a serious injury, 
although the offender has not been guilty 
of injustice. 

A lie is properly a species of tajustice, and a vio 


lation of the nght of that person to whom the false 
speech is directed. Sours. 


Law-suits I'd shun with as much studious care 
As I would dens where hungry lions are; 
And rather put up ingaries than he 
A plague to him whod be a playue to me. 7 
Pomraer. 
A wrong partakes both of injustice 
and injury ; it is in fact an tnjury done 
by one person to another, in express 
violation of justice. The man who 
sediuces a woman from the path of virtue 
does her the greatest of all wrongs. 
ne repents of tnjustice, repairs tn- 
Juries, and redressea wrongs. 


The humble man, when he receives a wrong, 


Relera revenge to whom it doth belung. ALLER. 


INSIDE, INTERIOR. 


Tus term INSIDE may be applied 
to bodies of any magnitude, small or 
large; INTERIOR is peculiarly ap- 

rupriate to bodies of great magnitude. 
We may speak of the tnsrde of a nut- 
shell, but not of its inferior: on the 
other hand, we speak of the rntertor of 
St. Paul's, or the interior of a palace. 
This difference of  datepep ts is not 
altogether arbitrary: for tuside literally 
signifies the side that is inward; but 
interior signifies the space which is 
more inward than the rest, which is in- 
closed in an inclosure: consequently 
cannot be applied to ae but a 
large space that is incl 


INSIGHT. Sil 


Aa for the inside of their nest. none but themselves 
were concerned in it, according to the iuvinlable 
laws established among those avimals (ibe ane). 

porean, 


The gates are drawn back, and the taferiur of the 
fane is dincovered. Cumagaranao, 


INSIDIOUS, TREACHEROUS. 


INSIDIOUS, in Latin tnstdiocus, 
from insids@ stratagem or ambush, from 
tnsideo to lie in wait or ambush, signi- 
fies as much as lying in wait. TREA- 
CHEROUS is changed from érattorous, 
and derived from trado to betray, sig- 
nifying in general the disposition to 
betray. 

The tnstdious man is not so active as 
the freacherous man; the former only 
lies in wait to ensnare us when we ure 
off our guard; the latter throws us off 
our guard, by lulling us into a state of 
security, in order the more effectually to 
get us into his power: an enemy may be 
denominated tnstdious, but a friend is 
treacherous. He who is afraid of 
avowing his real sentiments on religion, 
makes tnsidious attacks either on its 
ministers, its doctrines, or its ceremo- 
nies: he who is most in the confidence 
of another, is capable of being the most 
treacherous towards him. 


Freethinkefe recommend themsclyes to warm and 
ingenuous minds by lively strokes of wit, and by 
arguments really strony against superstition, enthu- 
sinsm, and priesteraN: but at the same time they 
tasidiously throw the colours of there upon the fale 
face of true religion, Loko LYTTLRTOM 


The world muat think him in the wrong, 
Would say be made a treach rues use 


Of wit, to flatter and seduce. Nwirr. 


INSIGHT, INSPECTION, 


Tus INSIGHT into a thing is what 
we receive: the INSPECTION is what 
we give: one gets a view into a thing 
by an instyht; one takes a view over a 
thing by an tnepection. An insight 
serves to increase our own knowledye ; 
inspection enables us to instruct or 
direct others. An inquisitive traveller 
tries to get an susight into the manners, 
customs, laws, and government of the 
countries which he visits ; by inspection 
a master discovers the errors which are 
committed by his scholars, and sets 
them right. 


Anzels, both good and bad, have a full insight into 
the activity and foree of natural causes. Bourn. 


Something no doubt is desigaed: but what that 
is, { will not presume tu determine from ae 
tion of men’s rte. 
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TO INSINUATE, INGRATIATE. 


INSINUATE (v. To hint). and IN- 
GRATIATE, from gratue grateful or 
acceptable, are employed to express an 
endeavour to gain favor; but they differ 
in the circumstances of the action. A 
person who instnuates adopts every 
art to steal into the good-will of an- 
other; but he who ingrattutes adupts 
unartificial means to cunciliate guud- 
will. A person of insinuating manners 
wins upon anuther imperceptibly, even 
80 as to convert dislike into attachment ; 
a person with imgratiuling manners 
procures good-will by a permanent in- 
tercourse. Jnginuale and tngratiute 
differ in the motive, as well as the inode, 
of the action: the motive is, in) both 
cases, self-intorest; but the former is 
unlawful, und the latter allowable. In 
proportion as the object to be attained 
by another's favor is base, so is it neces- 
sary to have recourse to trstnualion ; 
whilst the object to be attained is that 
which may be avowed, tgratiating 
will serve the purpose. Low persons 
insinuate themselves into the favor of 
their superiors, in order to obtain un in- 
fluence over them: it is commendable 
in a young person to wish to wgraliute 
himaelf with those who arogentitled to 
his esteem and respect. 

At the Isle of Rhe he fastasated himself into the 


very good grace of the Duke of Buckingham. 
CLARENDON, 


My resolution was now to fagratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established,  Junnaon, 


Insinuate may be used in the im- 
proper sense for unconscious agents; 
ingratiale is always the act of a con- 
scious agent. Water will tnstnuule 
tself into every body that is in the 
amallest degree porous; there are few 
persons of so much apathy, that it may 
not be possible, one way or another, to 
ingratiate one's-self into their favor. 


The same character of despotism insinuated ituelf 
ato every court of Rurope. Kuuxx. 


INSINUATION, REFLECTION. 


Taxsx both imply personal remarks, 
or such remarks as are directed towards 
an individual; but the furmer is less 
direct and more covert than the latter. 
An INSINUATION always deals in 
half words; a REFLECTION is com- 
monly open. They are both levelled at 

the individual with no good intent. 
but the frsinuatton is general, and may 


INSIPID. 


be employea to convey any unfavorable 
sentiment; the reflection is particular, 
and commonly passes between intimates 
and persons in close connexion. The 
tnstnuation res the honor, the 
moral character, or the intellectual en- 
dowments, of the person: the reflection 
respects his particular conduct or fcel- 
ings towards anot Envious people 
throw out memuations to the dispa- 
ragement of thuse whose merits they 
dare not openly question; when frends 
quarrel, they deal largely in reflections 
on the past. 


The prejudiced admirers of the ancients are very 
angry at the beast insiewafion that they had any idea 
vf our barlarous trayr-comedy. Twinine, 


The iil-natored man gives utterance to eh aiess 
which a good-natured mau stifles. DDIGON, 


INSIPID, DULL, FLAT. 


INSIPID, in Latin insipidus, from 
traund sapin, to taste, signifies without 
savour. DULL, v. Dull. FLAT, oe. 
Flat. 

A want of spirit in the moral sense is 
designated by these epithets, which bor- 
row their figurative meaning from dif- 
ferent properties in nature: the taste is 
referred to in the word insizad; the 
properties of colurs are considered under 
the word dull; the property of surface 
is referred to by the word faé. As the 
want of flavour in any meat constitutes 
it mseptd, and renders it worthless, so 
does the want of mind or character in a 
man render him equally msipid, and 
devoid of the distinguishing character- 
istic of his nature: as the beauty and 
verfection of colors consist in their 

nghtness, the absence of this essential 
property, which constitutes dudness, ren- 
ders them uninteresting objects to the 
eye; so the want of spirit in a moral 
composition, which constitutes its dud- 
ness, deprives it at the same time of 
that ingredient which should awaken 
attention: as inthe natural world objects 
are either elevated or flué, so in the 
moral world the spirits are either raised 
or depressed, and such moral represen- 
tations as are calculated to. raise the 
spirits are termed spirited, whilst those 
which fail in this object are termed flat. 
An tneyrd writer is without sentiment 
of any kind or degree; 2 dul! writer 
fails in vivacity and vigour of sentiment ; 
a flat performance is wanting in the 
property of. provoking mirth, which 
should be its peculiar ingredient. 


INSNARE. 
To a covetous man all other thiegs but wealth are 
But beware of councils when too full. 
Nambee makes lon, disputes and arevents dull. 
KNMAM. 


The senses are disgusted with their old rnter- 
tainmeuts, and existence turns flat and iaspid. 
(ROVE, 


TO INSIST, PERSIST. 


Bors these terms being derived from 
the Latin ststo to stand, express the 
idea of resting or keeping to a thing; 
but INSIST signifies to rest on a point, 
and PERSIST, from per through or by 
and sisto (e. To continue), siguifics to 
keep on with a thing, to carry it 
through 9 We tnstst on a matter by 
maintaining it; we persist in a thing by 
continuing to do it: we mnvtst by the force 
of authority or argument; we persist by 
the mere act of the will. A_ person 
tnsists on that which he conceives to be 
his right: or be rnststs on that which 
he conceives to be right: but he 
perststs in that which he has no will to 
give up. To insist is, therefore, an act 
of discretion; to perstsé is mostly an 
act of folly or caprice: the former is 
always taken in a good or indifferent 
sense ; the latter mostly in a bad sense. 
A parent ought to tnatst on all matters 
that are of essential importance to his 
children; a spoiled child persis/s in its 
follies from perversity of humour. 


This natural tendency of despotic power to igna- 
raner and barbarnty, though mot mested upou by 
athera, is, 2 think. an inconsiderable argument 
agajpst that form of guy ernment. Appiwn 


So cacy it is for every man living to err, and so 

> to wrest from any man’s mouth the plain ac 
nowledgement of error that what hath once been 
ineonsiderately defended, the same is commonly 
persisted in as long as wit, by whetting itself, is able 
to Gad out any shift. be it never so sligit, whereby 
to escape out of the hands of a present sont alee 
ORER. 


TO INSNARE, ENTRAP., 
INVEIGLE. 


Tue idea of getting any object art- 
fully into one’s power is common to all 
these terms: To INSNARE is to take 
in or by means of a snare ; to ENTRAP 
is to take in a frap or by means of a 
trap; to. ENTANGLE is to take ina 

le, or by means of tangled thread ; 
to INVEIGLE is to take by means of 
making blind, from the French aveugle 
blind. 

Insnare and entangle are used either 
m the natural or moral sense; entrap 
mostly in the natural, sometimes in the 
figurative, tnvcigi: ouly in the moral 


ENTANGLE, 


INSOLVENCY. S13 
sense. In tho natural sense birds aro in- 
snared by means of bird-lime, nooses, 
or whatever elae may deprive them of 
their liberty: men and ts are en- 
trapped in whatever serves as a trap or 
an inclosure ; they may be entrapped by 
being lured into a house or any Ke of 
confinement ; all creaturos aro entangled 
by nets, or that which confines the limbs 
and prevents them from movingforward. 


Thi lion (the literary hen) hae a particular te 
of imitating the sound of the cieatuie he woul 
wmsnare. Appiwon, 


As one who long in thickets and in brakes 
RKatacylid, winds now this way and pow that, 
lis devious course uncertain, ecekins home, 
So [, designing other themes, and called 

To adorn the Sofa with eulogium due, 


Have rambled wide. Cowrgn. 


Though the new dawning year in ite advance 
With hope’s gay promise may entrap the mind, 
Let memory yive one retrospective glauce, 
CUMBSHLAND, 
Tn the moral sense, men are said to 
be tnasnared by their own passions and 
the allurements of pleasure into a course 
of vice which deprives them of the use 
of their faculties, und makus them vir- 
tually captives; they are entangled by 
their errors and imprudencies in diffl- 
culties which interfere with their moral 
freedom, and prevent them from acting. 
They are tnavergled by the artifices of 
others, when the consequences of their 
own actions are shut out from their 
view, and they are made to walk like 
blind men. 
Her fluxen haite, inmariag all teholders, 


She aext permite to waive abvat her shoullers, 
uoweg, 


Some men weave their sophistry tH their own 
reason is entangled, Jouneon, 


Why the tarcigliag of a woman before ashe ia 
come tu vears of discretion should pot be as criminal 
as the seducing her before she inten years old, | am 
ata loss te comprehen, Appieun. 


INSOLVENCY, FAILURE, BANK- 
RUPTCY. 


INSOLVENCY, from tasolvo not 
to pay, signifies the state of not paying, 
or not being able to pay. FAILUR a 
v. Fuilure. BANKRUPTCY, from 
the two words banka rupta, signifies a 
broken bank. 

All these terms are in pa:ticular use 
in the mercantile world, but are not ex 
eluded also from general application. 
Insolvency is a state; failure, an act 
flowing out of that state; and bank. 
ruptcy an effect of that act. Insolvency 
is a condition of not being able to pay 
one’s debts; failure is a ceegat' m of 
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business, from the want of means to 
ca it on; and bankruptcy is a 
legal surrender of all one’s remaining 
goods into the hands of one’s creditors, 
in consequence of a real or supposed t7- 
solvency. These terms are seldom 
confined to one person, or description of 
persons. Asan incapacity to pay debts 
is very frequent among others besides 
men of business, tnsolvency is said of 
any such persons; a gentleman may 
die in a state of insolvency who does 
not leave effects sufficient to cover all 
demands. Although failure is here 
specificully takon for a futlure in bu- 
sinexs, yet there may be a fat/ure in 
one particular undertaking without any 
direct tnsolvency: a future may like- 
wise only imply a temporary furlure in 
payment, or it may inply an entire 
fulure of the concern. As a bank- 
ruptcy is a legal transaction, which 
entirely dissolves the firm under which 
uny business is conducted, it neces- 
sarily implies a furdure in the full extent 
of the term; yet it does not necessarily 
imply an jaieleaney: for some men may, 
in consequence of a temporary fatlure, 
be led to commit an act of dbankrupley, 
who are afterwards cnabled to give a 
full dividend to all their creditors, 

By an act of tasairency all persone who are in too 
low a way ofdealing ta be baukrapte, or uot ina 
mercantile state of hilte, are discharged from all suite 


and imprisoumeaots, by delivering up all their estate 
aad eflects. HLAcks10NK, 


The greater the whole quantity of trade, the 
greater of course must be the positive number of 
fiadercs, while the aggregste success is still ia the 
Same propurtion, Kyane. 


That henkrupfey. the very apprehension of which 
js one of the causes asnigaed for the fall of the mo 
narchy, waa tho capital on which the French repub- 
lick opened ber traffle with thy world. Buane. 


INSPECTION, SUPE RINTENDANCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 


Tue office of looking into the conduct 
of others is expressed by the two first 
terms; but INSPECTION compre- 
hends little more than the preservation 
of good order; SUPERINTEN DANCE 
includes the arrangement of the whole. 
The monitor ef a school has the tnepe.~ 
tron of the conduct of his schoolfellows, 
but the master has the supertntendance 
of the school. The officers of an army 
tnapect the men, to see that they ob- 
serve all the rules that have been laid 
down to them; a general or superior 
officer has the superintendance of any 
military operation. Fidelity is pecu- 


INSTITUTE. 


liarly wanted in an tnapector, judgment 
and experience in a superintendant, 
Inspection is said of things as well as 
persons; OVERSIGHT only of per- 
sons: one has the mmspection of books 
in order to ascertuin their accuracy ; 
one has the oversight of persons to 
prevent irregularity: there is an tn- 
spector of the customs, and an overseer 
of the poor. 

This author proposes that there should be ex- 


aintners appointed tu inspect the genius of every 
particular boy, Brrpo «1.1.. 


When female minds are embittered by age or mli- 
tude, thetr mulignity is generally exerted in a spite. 
ful superintendance of trifes, Jonson. 


So great waa his care, that he trusted no maa 
Without his immediate oversgh!; yet he acted all 
things with common conacil and consent, such was 
his wariness and prudence. CLARENDON, 


INSTANT, MOMENT. 


INSTANT, from tnsfo to stand over, 
sivnifies the point of time that stands 
over Ux, OF, as it were, over our heads. 
MOMENT, from the Latin momentum, 
signifies properly movement, but is here 
taken for the small particle of time in 
which ary movement is made. 

Instant is always taken for the time 
present; moment is taken generally for 
cither past, present, or future. A du- 
tiful child comes the tnstant he is 
called: a prudent person embraces the 
favorable moment. When they are 
both taken for the present time, tustant 
expresses a much shorter space than 
moment; when we desire a person tu do 
a thing this mstan?, it requires haste : 
ue we desire him to do it this moment, it 
only adits of no delay. Jnstantaneous 
rehef is Necessary on some occasions to 
preserve life; a moment's thought will 
furnish a ready wit with a suitable 
reply. 

Some circumstapoes of misery are so powerfislly 
ridienlons, that neither kindness nor duty can with- 
stand them, they force the friend, the dependant, ar 


the child, ta give way lo insigafascoes motious of 
merriment, JoOmNSON, 


lean easily averlovk any present momentary sor- 
row, when I reflect that ft isia my power to be buppy 
a thousand years hence. Beuuccer. 


TO INSTITUTE, ESTABLISH, FOUND, 
ERECT. 


To INSTITUTE, in Latin tnstitudus, 
participle of tnstituo, from t# and statuo 
to place or appoint, signifying to dispose 
or fix for a specific end, ts to form ac- 
cording to a certain plan; to EST A- 


INSTITUTE. 


pifth (v. To Ax) is to fix in a certain 
position what has been formed; to 
FOUND (v. To found) is to lay the 
foundation of anything ; to ERECT (ce. 
To build) is to make erect. Laws, 
communities, and particular orders, are 
tnstituted ; schools, colleges, and various 
societies, are established: in the former 
case something new is supposed! to be 
framed ; in the latter case itis supposed 
only to have acertain situation assigned 
to it. The order of the Jesuits was 
tnstituted by [gnatius de Loyola; 
schools were established by Alfred the 
Great, in various parts of his dominions. 
The act of tastttuting comprehends 
design and method ; that of establishing 
anecludes the idea of authority. The 
Inquisition was wstituted in the time of 
Ferdinand: the Chureh of England is 
established by authority. To tustttule 
is always the immediate act of some 
agent: to establish is sometimes the 
effect of circumstances. Men of public 
spirit tastifute that which is for the 
public good; a communication or trade 
between certain places becomes esta- 
blished in course of time, An tistitu- 
fron is properly of a pubhe nature, but 
establishments are as often” private: 
there are charitable and literary tnasft- 
tutions, but domestic establishments. 


The leap vears were fixed to (heir due times ac- 
cordiog to Sulius Carsar’s institution, PaRipeacx. 


The French have outdone us in these partiowlirs 
by the estabitsAment of a society for the invention 
uf proper lascriptions (for thea medale}  Aporeon, 

To found isa species of tnstituting 
which borrows its fizurative meaning 
from the nature of buildings, and is ap- 
plicable to that which is formed after 
the manner of a building; a public 
school is founded when its pecuniary 
resources are formed into a fund or 
foundation. To ercct is a species of 
founding, for it expresses in fact a 
leading particular in the act of found. 
tng: nothing can be founded without 
being erected; although some things 
may be erected without being expressly 
Sounded in the natural sense; a house 
is both founded and erected; a monu- 
ment is erected but not founded ; so in 
the figurative sense, a college is founded 
and consequently crected ; but a tribu- 
nal is erected, not founded. 

After the flood which depopulated Attica, it is ge- 


Rerally supposed no king reigned over it till the time 
of Cecraps, the fuander of Athen = CUmasatanp. 


Princes as well as private persons have crected 
callezes, and assigoed liberal enskew ments to students 
aud professes. Hranairy. 
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INSTRUMENT, TOOL. 


INSTRUMENT. in Latin fastre- 
mentum, from tnstruo, signifies the 
thing by which an effect is produced. 
TOOL comes probably from ford, siy- 
nifying the thing with which one toils, 
These terms are both employed to ex- 
press the means of producing an end ; 
they differ principally in this, that the 
former is used mostly in a good sense, 
the latter only in a bad sese, for per- 
sons. Individuals in high stations are 
often the tnatruments in bringing about 
preat changes in nations; spies and in- 
formers are the worthless fools of go- 
verpment, 


Devoted bas olen been found a powerful facie: 


tical its hustanigiog the manners of tet. Hravst 
Poor York! the harmless too! of others’ hate 
Ue ues fur pardon, aud repeats toy late. Swirs 


INSURRECTION, SEDITION, REBEL- 


LION, REVOLT. 
INSURRECTION, from surgo to 


rise up, signifies rising: up against any 
power that is. SEDITION, in Latina 
seditio, compounded of se and t/to, sip- 
nifies a going apart, that is, the people 
going apart from the government. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebed/eo, from 
rebelio, signifies turning upon or 
against, ina hostile manner, that to 
which one has been before bound, 
REVOLT, in French rérolter, is most 
probably compounded of re and voller, 
froin rolre tw roll, signifying to roll or 
turn back from, to turn against that to 
which one has been bound. 

The term tusurrection is general ; it 
is Used ia a good or oad sense, accord- 
ing ty the nature of the power against 
which one rises up: sedition and = re- 
bellion are iuore specifle; they are 
always taken in the bad sense of unal- 
lowed opposition tu lawful authority, 
There may be an tusurrection against 
usurped power, which 1s always justill- 
able; but sedition and rebellion are 
levelled against power universally ac- 
knowledged to be legitimate. /nsur- 
rection is always open ; it is a rising up 
of many in a mass; but it does not 
imply any concerted, or any specifically 
active measure: a united spirit of oppo- 
sition, as the moving cause, is all that is 
comprehended in the meaning of the 
term. sediiton is eXher secret or open, 
according to circumstances ; in popular 
governments it will be open and de 
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termined ; in monarchical governments 
it is secretly organized: rebellion is the 


consummation of sedition ; the scheme 
of opposition which has been digested in 
secrecy breaks out into open hostilities, 
and becomes rebellion. Insurrections 
may be made by nations against a 
foreign dominion, or by subjects against 
their government: eeditiun and rebel- 
dion are carried on by subjects only 
against their government. 

Eliaeheth enjoyed a wonderful calm (excepting 


some shurt guets of maurrection al the beginning) for 
near upon furty five years together. Howxne. 


When the Roman ple beyan to bring in aa 
helans to the office ofchieleat powerand dignity, then 
tg a thuse seditwas which so long distempered, and 
at length ruined, the state. Temrce. 


If that rebellion 
Came bike itself, in base and abject routs, 
You reverend father, and these noble lords, 
Had not been here ty dress the ugly forms 
Of bree and bloudy dasurrection. SMAKSPEARK. 


Revolt, like rebellion, signifies oe 
naily a warring or turning against the 
wer to which one has been subjcct ; 
ut revolé is mostly taken either in an 
indifferent or a good sense for resisting 
a foreign dominion which has been im- 


posed by force of arms. 


He was arently strengthened, and the evemy as 
much enferbled by daily reroits. Ratxou. 


Rebel and revult may be figuratively 
applied to the powers of the mind when 
opposed to each other: the will rebels 
against the reason. 

Our self-love is ever ready to revolt from our 


better judgement, and joiu the enemy within. 
STEELE. 


Thus eonsctence pleads her cause within the breaat, 
Though long redelied against, not yet suppress'd. 
Cowrgn. 


INTELLECT, GENIUS, TALENT. 


INTELLECT, in Latin tnteUectus, 
from inéeliigo to understand, signities 
the gift of understanding, as opposed to 
mere instinct or impulse. GENIUS, 
in Latin genius, from gigno to be born, 
signifies that which is peculiarly’ born 
with us. TALENT, v. Faculty. 

Intellect is here the generic term, 
and includes in its meaning that of the 
two other terms; there cannot be ge- 
aiue aud talent without intellect, but 
there may be tatellect without any ex- 
preas genius or talent. Intellect is the 
intellectual power improved and ex- 
alted by cultivation and exercise ; in this 
sense we speak of a man of :néeliect, or 
u work that displays great trfellect ; 
venius is the particular bent of the :1- 


INTERCED. 


tellect which 1s born with 

genius for poctry, paintin 

talent isa particular mode of tntellect 
which qualifies its possessor to do some 
things better than others, as a talent for 
learning languages, a talent for the 


stage, &c. 


There was a select set, supposed to be distinguish- 
ed by superiority of satellects, who always passed 
the evening together. Jouneux. 


Thomson thinks in s peculiar train, and always 
thinks us a man of genius. Jou NeUN. 


It is commonly thought that the sagacity uf these 
fathers (the Jesuita) in discovering the talent of « 
ele studest has aot a littl contributed to the 

gure which their order has made in the world. 

Bupeats 


INTENT, INTENSE. 
INTENT and INTENSE are both. 


derived from the verb to inéend, signi- 
fying to stretch towards a point, orto a 
great degree : the former is suid only of 
the person or mind; the latter qualifies 
things in general: a person is tnient 
when his mind is on the streteh towards 
an object; his application is intense 
when his mind is fur a continuance 
closely fixed on certain objeets ; cold ts 
tniense when it seems to be wound up 
to its highest pitch, 


There is an evil spirit continually active and ev. 
teal tu seduce, Susu, 


Mutual favours naturally beget an infenia al- 
fection ia generous minds, SPactatum. 


TO INTERCEDE, INTERPOSE, MEDI- 
ATE, INTERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 


INTERCEDE signifies literally going 
between ; INTER POSE, placing one's 
self between; MEDIATE, coming in 
the middle; INTERFERE, setting 
one’s self between; and INTERMED- 
DLE, meddling or mixing among. 

One tntercedes between parties that 
are unequal; one tnterposes between 
parties that are equal: one tufercedes in 
favor of that party which is threatened 
with punishment; one tnterposes be- 
tween parties that threaten each other 
with evil: we intercede with the parent 
in favor of the child who has offended, 
in order to obtain pardon for him; one 
tnterpuses between two friends who are 
disputing, to prevent them from going tu 
extremities. One twiercedes by means 
of persuasion ; it is an act of courtesy or 
kindness in the inferceded party to com- 
ply; one inferposes by an exercise of 
authority ; it is a matter of propriety or 
Necessity in) the parves to coutorm 


INTERCHANGE 


The favorite of a monarch intercades in 
behalf of some criminal, that his pu- 
pishment may be mitigated; the ma- 
gistrates inferpose with their authority, 
to prevent the broils of the disorderly 
from coming to serious acts of violence. 

Virgil recovered hix estate by Maecenas’ infer 
cetnun. Daypen. 
Thove few you see escap'd the storm, anid -ear, 
Unless you ialerpuse, a shipwreck here, = Dayoan. 

To tntercede and tnterpose are em- 
ploved on the hiyhest and lowest occa- 
sions; to mediate is never employed but 
in matters of the greatest mument. As 
earthly offenders we require the tnter- 
cession of a fellow mortal; as offenders 
aguinst the God of heaven, we require 
the rmnterression of a Divine Being : with. 
out the timely taferposition of a superior 
trifling disputes may grow into bloody 
y eligad without the ruferpostiion of 

ivine Providence, we cannot conceive 
of anything itnportant as taking place: 
to settle the affairs of nations, ariiton 
may afford a salutary assistance; to 
bring about the redemption of a lust 
world, the Son of God condescended to 
be Afediator. 


It is generally better (in negociating ) to deal by 
speech than by letter, and by the mediation of a 
third than by a man’s eelf. Bacon, 

All these acts are performed for the 
good of others ; but interfere and tnter- 
meddle are of a different description : 
one may interfere for the goud of others, 
or to gratify one’s self; one never tnfer- 
meddles Wut for selfish purposes: the 
three first terms are, therefore, always 
ised in a good sense: the fourth ina 
good or bad sense, according to circum- 
stances ; the last always in a bad sense. 


Religion interferes not with any rational plea: 
sure. Soutu. 


The sight istermeddics nut with that which af. 
fects the smeil. Svore. 


INTERCHANGE, EXCHANGE, RECI- 
PROCITY, 


INTERCHANGE is a frequent and 
mutual exchange (v. Change); EX- 
CHANGE consists of one act only ; 
an interchange consists of many acts: 
an tnterchange is used only in the raoral 
sense; exchange is used mostly in the 
proper sense: an tnferchange of civili- 
ties keeps alive good will: an exchange 
of oe is aconvenient mode of 
trade. 


Kindness is preserved by a constant talerchasge 
of pleasures. Junwson. 


The whole course of nature is s great exchange. 
SouTH. 
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Interchange is an act; RECIPRO- 
CITY is an abstract property: by an 
interchange of sentiment, friendships 
are engentered ; the reciprocity of good 
services is what renders them doubly 
acceptable to those who do them, and to 
those who receive them. 


That ia the happicst conversation, where there is 
no competition. no vanity, but a calm, quiet éeter- 
change of sentiment. JOHNeUN. 


The services of the poor, and the protection of the 
rich, become reciprocally necessary. Bua. 


INTERCOURSE, COMMUNICATION 
CONNEXION, COMMERCE. 


INTERCOURSE, in Latin tnfer- 
cursus, signifies literally a running 
between. COMMUNICATION, v. To 
communicate. CONNEXION, te. 7o 
connect. COMMERCE, from com, and 
merces merchandise, signifies literally 
an exchange of merchandise, and ge- 
nerally an interchange. 

Intercourse and commerce subsist 
only between persons; communtcation 
and connexion between persons and 
things. An entercourse with persons 
may be carried on in various forms ; 
either by an interchange of civilitics, 
which is a friendly intercourse ; an ex- 
change of commodities, which is a com- 
mercial intercourse ; or an exchange of 
words, which is a verbal and partial 
wntercourse > a communication, in this 
sense, is a species of tntercourse ; 
namely, that which consists in the com- 
munication of one’s thoughts to another, 
which may subsist between man and 
man, or between man and his Maker. 

The world is maintaiued by &fercourse, Soutm. 

How happy $ an intellectanl being, who, by 

tention be- 


prayer and meditation, opens this commen 


tween Gud and his uwo soul. Avpison. 


A connexion consists of a permanent 
tutercourse; since one who has a re- 
gular tniercourse for purposes of trade 
with another is said to have a connerton 
with him, or to stand in connexton with 
him. There may, therefore, be a partial 
tntercourse or communication where 
there is no connexion, nothing to bind 
or link the parties to each other: but 
there cannot be a connexion which is 
not kept up by continual txtercouree, 


A very material part of ous happiness or misery 
arises frum the cunsexsivas we have with those 
around us. Brara. 

The commerce is a species of general 
but close tnlercourse; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
co operation, or in cohabitation: in this 
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seuive we speak of the commerce of men 
une with another, or the commerce of 
man and wife, of parents and children, 
and the like. 

[ shonkd venture to call politeness benevulenc in 
*rifen, of the preference of others to ourselves, «n 
litle, daily, and hourly vecurrences fo the commerce 
of life, Cnatmas. 

As it respects things, communication 
is said of places in the proper sense ; 
connerton 8 used for things in the 
proper or improper sense: there is said 
tu be a communteaution between two 
rooms when there is a passage open from 
one to the other; one house has a con 
noxion with another when there is a 
common passage or thoroughfare to 
them: a communication is kept up be- 
tween two countries by means of regular 
or irregular conveyances ; a connerton 
subsixts between two towns when the 
inhabitants trade with each other, inter- 
marry, and the like. 


Bo auggested the probability of a subterraneous 
communicatiun betwint this and the Measne racdades 
Brvypowg, 


Providence, in ite economy, regardy the whide 
syatem of time mud things together, so thal we caunet 
diseyver the Leautiful cunneoions between incidents 
whieh lie widely soparated tu ume. Apoison, 


INTEREST, CONCERN. 


Tur INTEREST (from the Latin 
tnteres#e to be amongst, or have a part 
or a share in a thing) is more compre- 
hensive than CONCERN (tv. Affirr). 
We have an tafereséin whatever touches 
vor conies near to our feelings or our 
external circumstances; we have a con- 
cern in that which demands our atten- 
tion. Jaterest is that which is agreeable ; 
it consists of either profit, advantage, 
gain, or amusement; u binds us to an 
object, and makes us think of it: concern, 
on the other hand, is something invo- 
luntary or painful; we have a concern 
in that which we are obhged to look to, 
which we ure bound to from the fear of 
losing or of suffering. It is the mferest 
of every man to cultivate a religious 
temper ; it is the concern of all to be on 
their guard against temptation. 
Thoir interest no priest por sorcerer 
Forgets. 

And could the marble rocks but know, 
They'd atrive to fad sume secret way unknown, 


Manure the eenseless nature of the stone, 
Their pity aud coacera to show. 


Daennaw. 


Pomrart. 


INTERMEDIATE, INTERVENING. 


INTERMEDIATE signifies being 
in the midst, between two objects; 


INTERVENTION. 


INTERVENING signifies coming be- 
tween: the former is applicable to space 
and time; the latter either to time or 
circumstances. The intermediate time 
between the commencement and the 
termination of a truce is occupied with 
preparations for the renewal of hos- 
tilities : anlerrening circumstances some- 
times chanye the views of the belligerent 
parties, and dispose their minds to 
peace. 

A right opinion ie that which connects trath by the 
shortest train of erfermediate prupusitivus. Jom NSON. 


Hardly would any transient gleams of infereeniag 
poy be able to furce its way through the clouds 1 
the suceessive scenes of distress through whieh we 


are to pass were laid before our view, Hair 


INTERVAL, RESPITE. 


INTERVAL, in Latin tnterrallum, 
signifies literally the space between the 
stakes which formed a Roman intrench- 
ment; and, by anextended application, 
it signifies any space. RESPITE is 
probably contracted from respirtt, a 
breathing again. 

Every reagite requires an tnterral, 
but there are many tntervals where 
there is no reapife. The term interval 
respects time only: resprte includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time ; 
tatervuls of ease are a respite to one 
Who is oppressed with labour; the tn- 
terval wiich is sometimes granted to a 
criminal before his execution is in the 
properest sense a respite. 

Any uncommon exertion of strength, or persever 


ance iu labour, is succeeded by a loug tnterval of 
languer, JOHN son 


Give me leave w allow myself o0 retpite from 
labour. Serorator 


INTERVENTION, INTERPOSITION. 


Tur INTERVENTION, from inter 
between, and renio to come, is sail of 
inanimate objects: the INTERPOSI- 
TION, from tufer between, and pono to 
lace, is said only of rational agents. 

e light of the moon is obstructed by 
the ruterrention of the clouds ; the life 
of an individual is preserved by the 
interposition of a superior: human life 
is so full of contingencies, that when we 
have formed our projects we can never 
say what may tnéervene to prevent their 
execution ; when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no chance 
of escaping but by the timely téerpost- 
fion of one who is able to rescue him. 


INTRINSIC. 


Reflect alsu on the calamitous ialerrertion of 
pictare cleaners (to originals). Barry. 


Death ready stauds to isterpose his dart. © Microw. 


INTOXICATION, DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 


INTOXICATION, from the Latin 
foricum a poison, signifies the state of 
being imbued with a poison. DRUNK- 
ENNESS sivnifies the state of having 
drunk over much. INFATUATION, 
from fatuus foolish, signifies making 
foolish, or the state of being made foolish. 

Intorication and drunkenness are 
used either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense: rfatuation in the im- 
proper sense only; mforication is a 
general state ; drunkenness a particular 
state: mtozrication may be produced by 
Various causes: drunkenness is pro- 
duced only by an immoderate indulgence 
in sume trtortcating liquor: a person 
may be tatoricated by the smell of 
strong liquors, or by vapours which 
produce a similar effect; he becomes 
drunken by the drinking of wine or 
otber spirits. In the improper sense, a 
deprivation of one’s reasoning faculties 
is the common idea in the signification 
of all these terms: intartcation and 
drunkenness spring from the intempe- 
rate state of the feelings ; :fatuution 
springs from the ascendancy of the 
passiuns over the reasoning powers: a 
person is wntloxicated with success, 
drunk with joy, and infatuated by an 
excess of vanity, or an impeltuosity of 
character. 

e This plan of empire was not taken up in the first 
tafoziativn of unexpected success. bonne. 


Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. Soci, 


A sure destruction impends over those tnfaluated 
tinces, whew, io the ecutlict with this new and ua. 
eard-of power, procerd as if they were engaged iu a 

war that e a resemblance to sheis former contesta, 

BURKE. 


INTRINSIC, REAL, GENUINE, 
NATIVE. 


INTRINSIC, in Latin tnétrinsecus, 
signifies on the inside, that is, lying in 
the thing itself. REAL, from the Latin 
res, signifies belonging to the very thing. 
GENUINE, in ea genuinus from 
geno or gigno to bring forth, signifies 
actually brought forth, or springing out 
ofa thing. NATIVE, in Latin natirus 
and natus born, signifies actually born, 
vr arising from a thing. 

The value ofa thing 1s either tntringic 
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or real: but the tnirinstc value is said 
in regard to its extrinsic value; the real 
value in regard to the artificial: the s- 
trinsic value of a book is that which it 
will fetch when sold in a regular way, 
in opposition to the extrinsic value, as 
being the gift of a friend, a particular 
edition, or a particular type: the real 
value of a book, in the proper sense, lies 
in the fineness of the paper, and the 
costliness of its binding; and, in the 
improper sense, it lies in the excellence 
of its contents, in opposition to the arti- 
ficial value which it acquires in the 
minds of bibliomanies from being a 
scarce edition. 

Meu, however distinguished by external accidents 
or tatrensio qualities, have all the sama wants, the 


same pains, and, wa fac asthe senacs are consulted 
the sane pleasures, Jounin, 


You have settled, by an economy as perverted as 
the policy, two estslilishments of goverment, ane 
real, the ovher Setitious, Bunke. 

The worth of a man is either genuine 
or naltve: the genuine worth of aidan 
lies in the excellence of his moral cha- 
racter, as opposed to his adventitious 
worth, which he acquires from the pos- 
session of wealth, power, and diguity : 
his vutive worth is that which is imborn 
in him, and natural, in opposition to the 
meretricious and borrowed worth whieh 
he may derive from bis situation, his 
talent, or his efforts to please. 

Hlis genuine aud leas guilty wealth t explore, 


Svarch not his botram, but survey his shore, 
Ds xitans 


How lovely dors the huinan miad appesr in iis 
native purity. Law Ov CHATHAM. 


TO INTRODUCE, PRESENT. 


To INTRODUCE, from the Latin 
tntroduco, signifies literally to bring 
within or intoany place; to PRESENT 
(po. To give) signifies to bring into the 
presence of. As they respect persons, 
the former passes between equals, the 
latter only among persons of rank and 
power: one literary man is tntraduced 
toanother by means of acommon friend; 
he is presented at court by means of a 
nobleman. 


On cach aide of the gate was a lesser entrance, 
through which the persone either of pods or menu 
were wtroluced, Potrrer 


The good old man lea from his throne, anil 
after be had embraced bim, prescated him w his 
daughter, which caused a genera) acclamation. 

Appisen. 

As these terms respect things, we say 
that subjects are in/ruduced in the course 
of conversation ; men’s particular views 
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upon certain subjects are presented to 
the notice of others through the medium 
uf publication. 


The endeavours of freethinkers tend ouly to rafre- 
duce slavery and error among men. Berarcay. 


Now every leaf, and every moving breath, 


Vresents « fon, aad every fue adeath. Denean. 


TO INTRUDE, OBTRUDE. 


To INTRUDE is to thrust one’s self 
intoa place; to OBTRU DE is to thrust 
one’s self in the way. It is fufrusion to 
go into any socicty unasked and unde- 
sired; itis oblruding to put one’s self 
in the way of another by joming the 
company and taking a partin the con- 
versation without invitation or consent. 

An tutruder 16 unwelcome because 
his company is not at all desired, but an 
obtruder may be no further unwelcome 
than as he occasions an interruption or 
disturbance. 


Where mouldering abbey walla overhang the ghide, 
Aud onks coeval spread a mournful aba'e, 

The screaming nations, hovering io mid air, 

Loadly resent the atranyera freedom there; 

And acem to wain hin never to repaat 


Hie bold tnfrasdun on their dark retreut. Cowper. 


Artlets are sometimes reuly to tlk too an ise. 
dental enquirer ans they du ty one another, and to 
make ther knowlodge valicalons by inyudicion ob: 
truston. JOH NAOR, 


Tn the moral application they preserve 
the same distinction, Thoughts rmtrude 
sumetimes on the aind which we wish 
to banish; unpleasant thoughts cbérude 
themselves to the exclusion or interrup- 

ton of those we wish to retain. 
The tatiustua of seraples, aud the recollection of 


better natieus, will net auffer some la live contented 
with their own condact, Jounson, 


You geinat least, what is no small advantaxe, 
security from these troublesome and wearisome: dis. 
contents which are alwaya vbtrading themeelven 
upon a nund vacant, unemployed, and uodetermin cd. 

JunNavN, 


INTRUDER, INTERLOPER. 


An INTRUDER (8. To mtrude) 
thrusts himselfin: an INTERLOPER, 
from the German daufen to run, runs 
un between and takes his station. The 
wutrader therefore is only tor a short 
space of tine, and in an unimportant 
degree; but the meré. per abmdges 
another of his essential rights and fora 
permanency, A man is an tnafruder 
who is an unbidden guest at the table 
of another: be is an evlerdigier when he 
joins any society in such manner as to 
obtain its privileges, without sharing its 
burdens. Jnfraders are always offen- 


INVASION. 


sive in the domestic circle: tnterlupers 
in trade are always regarded with an 
evil eye. 

i would nut have you to offer it to the doctor, as 
emivent physicians do nut love intraders. Jonneun. 


Some proposed to vest the trade to America in 
exclusive companies, which interest woald render the 
taoat vigilant guardians of the Spanish commerer, 
against the excroachments of ialerivpers. 

Ronza2tson 


INVALID, PATIENT. 


INVALID, in Latin tnvalidus, sig- 
nifies literally one not strong or in good 
health; PATIENT, from the Latin 
patiens suffering, signifies one suffering 
uuder disease. Jnvalid is a general, 
aud pultent a particular term; a person 
may be an tnvadid without being a pa- 
tient: he may be a patient without 
being an tnvaiid. An invalid is so de- 
nominated from his wanting his ordinary 
shure of health and strength; but the 
pattent isone who is labouring under 
sume bodily suffering. Old soldiers are 
called tnvalids who are no longer able 
to bear the fatigues of warfare: but 
they are not necessarily patients. He 
who is under the surveon’s bands for 
any wound is a puttent, but not neces- 
sarily un svaled, 


INVASION, INCURSION, IRRUPTION, 
INKOAD. 


Tue idea of making a forcible en- 
trance into a foreign territory is common 
to all these terms. INVASION, from 
tado to go, eXpresses merely this ge- 
neral idea, without any particular qual 
feation: INCURSION, from curry to 
run, signifies a hasty und sudden mea- 
stn: IRRUPTION, from rumpo to 
break, signifies a particularly violent 
tavcusion; INROAD, frou tn and road, 
sivnifying the making a road or way 
for one’s self, naphes the going further 
inty a country und making a longer stay 
than by an tcurst.n.  Jnvaston is said 
of that which passes in distant lands ; 
Alexander invaded India; Hanniwal 
srossed the Alps, and made an tnruston 
into Itly: scursion is said of neigh- 
bouring states: the borderers on each 
side the Tweed used to make frequent 
incursions into England or Seutland. 


Xerxes tavadrd their territory (as some oy) with 
seventeen hundred thousand wen. OTTER. 


They frequently mide iacursiens into countries 


which tuny spuiled and depupi and if their 
free was teal enuugh, drove oul the inbabituats 


and compelled them to sevk ner ecate. Purrea. 


INVENT. 


_ Invasion is the act of a regular army ; 
it is a systematic military movement: 
trruption and tnroad are the irregular 
movements of bodies of men ; the former 
is applied particularly to uncultivated 
nations, and the latter, like tncurston, 
to neighbouring states: the Goths and 
Vandals made trruptrons into Europe ; 
the Scotch and English used to make 
tnroads upon each other. 

The nations of the Ausonian shore 


Shall hear the dreauful rumou from afar 


Of arm’d tecustun, apd embrace the war. Daypgn. 


The stody of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Europe, by the trrupfiun of the northern nations, 
Jomxson. 


From Scatlaod we have had, in former times, sume 
ararms aod tarvdds inw the Durthern perts of this 
kingdom, Kacon 

These words preserve the same dis- 
Linction in their figurative application. 
Jnvade sygnities a hostile attack, and 
may be apphed tu physical objects. 

Far off we hear the waves, ohich sarly sound, 
davade the trucks; the tucks their groaus retain, 
Davin. 

Or to spiritual objects; as to meade 
one's peace of mind, privileges, &c. 

Bneouraged with success he farades the province 
of plilosuphy JRVORM, 


Inroad denotes the progress of what 
is bad into any body ; as the enroads of 
disease into the constitution, mtu the 
mind. 

Rest and labour equally perceiwwe them reign of 
short duration aud uucertam teuure, aud th ir em- 
pire Lable totarvads frum those who are alike ene- 
lies to both, Juitnsun. 

‘ : . 

Incurston and trruption are applied 
eto what esther runs or breaks into. 


Sin: of daily iacarsion, ur such as human frallty is 
yuavadably jabie ta. SULT A. 


Ll refra’n tan suddenly 
‘To utter what will come at last tuo sou, 
Leet evil lidsaye, with too sudden an trraption, 
Mittiog thy aged ear, should pierce tou deap. 
Mitgon. 


TO INVENT, FEIGN, FRAME, FABRI- 
CATE, FORGE. 


Ax these terms are employed to ex- 
press the production of something out 
of the mind, by aeans of its own efforts. 
To INVENT (ve. Zo contrive) is the 
general term; the other terms imply 
modes of invention under different cir- 
cumstances. To tnvent,as distinguished 
from the rest, is busied in creating new 
furms, either by means of the imagina- 
tlun or the reflective powers, it furms 
combinations either purely spiritual, or 
those which are mechanical and phy- 
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sical: the poet inrents imagery; the 
philosopher tnvents mathematical pro- 
blems or mechanical instruments. 
dwonokoedae Blenae 
Invené is used for the production of 
new forms to real objects, or for the 
creation of unreal objects; to FEIGN 
(ve. To feign) is used for the creation of 
unreal objects, or such as have no ex- 
istence but in the mind: a play or a 
story is invented from what passes in 
the world; Mahomet’s religion consists 
of nothing but rnrentions: the Hea- 
then poets fetgned all the tales and 
fables which constitute the BCA 
or history of their deities. To FRAME, 
that is to make according to a frame, ts 
a species of nvention which cunsists in 
the disposition as well as the combina- 
tion of objects, Thespis was the tn- 
rentor of tragedy: Psalmanazar framed 
an entirely new language, which he 
el ens to be spoken on the island of 
rurmusa; Selon framed a new set of 
laws for the city of Athens. 
if ucrimony, alander, and abuse 
(sive ita charge to blackeu and traduce, 
Though Batler’s wit, Pope a numbers, Privt’s ease, 
With all that fancy can tanent to plene, 


Adorn the poliah'd periods ae they fall, 


Ove madrigal of theirs is worth thew all, Cowrpsn, 


Theit savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music; therefore the poot 

Did fegn that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
fluuds. SHAMSPEAKE, 


Nature hath fram’d atrange fellows in ber time. 
SHA ROPRARR, 


To tnvent, feign, and frume are all 
occasionally employed in the ordinary 
concerns of life, and in a bad sense; 
Jabricute is seldom and forge never 
used any otherwise. Invent is em- 
ployed as to that which is the fruit of 
one’s own mind, and mostly contrary 
tu the truth; to fetyn is employed as to 
that which is unreal; to frume is em- 
ployed as to that which requires delibe- 
ration and arrangement; to fubricate 
and jorge are employed as to that which 
is absviute'y fulse, and requiring more 
or less exercise of the inventive power. 
A person tnvents a lic, and feigns sor- 
row; inverts un excuse, and feryne an 
attachment. A swry is invented, inas- 
much as it is new, and not before con- 
ceived by others, or occasioned by the 
suggestions of others; it is framed, in- 
astouch us it required to be duly dis- 
posed in all its parts, so as to be con- 
sistent ; it is fubricated, inasmuch as it 
runs in direct opposition to actual cir- 
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cumstances, and therefore has required 
the skill and labor of a workman; it 
is forged, inasmuch as it seems by its 
utter fulsehood and extravagance to 
have caused as much severe action in 
the brain as what is produced by the 
fire in a furnace or forge. 

None can be supposed so atterly regardiess of 
their own happiness as to expire in torment, and 
hoszord their eternity, to suppert any fables and ts- 
venhons of thelr own, or any furgeries of their pre- 


decemore who had presided in the same church. 
Apbison. 


Nat mure affronted by avowed neglect 


Than by the mere dissembler's frijaed respect. 
Cowren, 


1 cannot deny bat that it would be ensy for an 
impostor whe wes fubricatiag a letter iv the name of 
St. Paul, to collect Gives azucles into one view. 

PaLry. 


Wy theie advice and her own wicked wit 
She there cdevis'd a wondrous worke to frame. 
Nrenexs. 


Aa chymista yold from brass by fire would draw, 
Vreteate ure duto treason furg'd by law. Danitem. 


TO INVEST, ENDUE, OR ENDOW, 


To INVEST, from vestio, signifies 
to clothe in anything, ENDUE or 
ENDOW, from the Vatin tniduo, sig 
nifles to put on anything, One is tr- 
rested with that whieh is external: one 
is endued with that which ts internal, 
We inresta person with an office or a 
dignity: a person is endued with ood 
quahitios. To favest is a real external 
uction; but to eadue may be merely 
fletitious or mental. The king is m- 
rested with supreme authority ; a lover 
endues his mistress with every earthly 
perfechon, Jéndote is but a variation of 
endue, and yet it seems to have acquired 
a distinct office: we may say iat a 
person is endued or endowed with a 
good understanding; but as an act of 
the imagination endow is not to be sub- 
stituted for endue: for we do not sa 
that it endows but endues things with 
properties, 

A atrict and efficacious constitution, Indeed, which 


gavesic the chureh with nu power at all, but where 
niet will be av civil us to obey it! Souta. 


Asia the natural body, the eye ducs aot epeak, 
nor the tougue see, ao neither in the spiritual, ia 
every one endeed alev with the gift and spirit of 
goverament. SuvTH. 


INVIDIOUS, ENVIOUS. 


INVIDIOUS, in Latin taridiosus, 
from tnvudtea and suetdeo not to look at, 
signifies looking at with an evil eye: 
ENVIOUS is literally only a variation 
of invidions. dnvtdious, in its commen 


INVINCIBLE. 


acceptation, signifies causing ill-will; 
envious signifies having ill-will <A 
task is z:nzidious that puts one in the 
way of giving offence ; a look is envious 
that is full of envy. Invidious qualifies 
the thing ; envivus qualifies the temper 
of the mind. It is invidious for one 
uuthor tu be judge against another who 
has written on the same subject: a nian 
is envicus When the pruspect of another's 
happiness gives him pain. 

For J innat speak what wisdom would conceal, 
Aud truths tnoswdous ly the great reveal. 


They that desire to excel in too many matters out 
of levity vod vain glory, are ever encuas. — Hacon. 


Pore 


INVINCIBLE, UNCONQUERABLE, IN- 
SUPERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE, 


INVINCIBLE signifies not to be 
vanquished (v. Zu conquer): UNCON. © 
QUERABLE not to be conquered : 
INSUPERABLE not to be overcome : 
INSURMOUNTABLE not tu be sur- 
mounted. Persons or things are in the 
strict sense trvincible which can with- 
stand all force; but as in this sense 
nothing created can be termed tnetn- 
cible, the term is employed tu express 
strongly whatever can withstand human 
furce in yeneral; on this ground the 
Spaniards termed their Armada tacin- 
cible. The qualities of the mind are 
termed uncongueruble when they are 
not to be gained over or brought under 
the ponte! of one’s own reason, or the 
judgment of another: hence obstinacy 
is with propriety denominated uncon 
querable which will yield ty no foreign 
influence. The particular disposition of 
the mind or turn of thinking is termed 
insuperable, inasmuch as it baflles our 
resolution or wishes to have it altered: 
an aversion is msuperable which no 
reasoning or endeavour on our own part 
can overcome. Things are denominated 
insurmountable, inasmuch as they bafile 
one’s skill or efforts to get over them, or 
put them out of one’s way: an obstacle 
is rnsurmountuble which in the nature 
of things 1s irremovable. Some people 
have an msuperable antipathy to certain 
animals ; some persons are of so modest 
and timid a character, that the neces- 
sity of addressing strangers ts with them 
an insuperable objection to using any 
endeavuurs for their own advancement ; 
the ditliculties which Columbus had tc 
encounter in his discovery of the New 
World, would have eppeared tnsur- 
mountable to any mind ia determmea 
and persevering. 


IRRATIONAL. 


The Americins believes] at first, that while che. 
tiahed by the parental beamsofl the suo, the Spauiards 
were moracié Rowxktson. 


The mind of an ungrateful person is aacoaguer- 
able by that which conquers all things else, even by 
lowe itself, Sours. 


To this literary word (metaphysics) | have an in- 
superable aversivn. Brartix, 


It ia a melancholy reflection, that while one is 
plagued with 5s apse at the corner of every 
street, real friends should be sepasated from each 


other by iasarmouun(abie bars. GipBuN. 
INWARD, INTERNAL, INNER, IN- 
TERIOR. 


INWARD signifies towards the insido, 
that is, not absolutely within : INTER- 
NAL signifies positively within: IN- 
NER, as the comparative of inward, 
sinifies more tawurd; and INTE- 
RIOR, as the comparative of tuternal, 
signifies more internal. Inward is em- 
ployed more frequently to express a 
state then to qualily an object; rnlernal 
to qualify the objects: a thing is said to 
be turned rntard which forms a part of 
the inside: it is said to be tafernul as 
one of its characteristics; tntourd, as 
denoting the position, is indefinite; 
anything that is 7m in the smallest de- 
gree istnward; thus what we take in 
the mouth is tzzourd in distinction from 
that which may be applied to the lips: 
but that is properly infernal which lies 
in the very frame and system of the 
body : tnner, which rises in deyree on 
inward, is applicable to such bodies as 
admmt of specific degrees of enclosure : 
thus the inner shell of a nut is that 
@hich is enclosed in the smward: so 
likewise iméertor is applicable to that 
which is capacious, and bas many invo- 
lutions, as the trterior coat of the in- 
testines. 

If we accurately olwerve the taward movings ant 


aclings of the heart, we shail find that temptation 
Wins Upon it by very smail gradations. SuvtM. 


It is not proimble that the sons of aculapius 
could be igaurant of anything which had at that tune 
been discuvered with respect to isfcraal mediciue. 

James. 


And now against th’ zate 
Of th’ iuser court, their growing force they bring. 
Drennan, 


Rpain has not been inattentive to the talerior go- 
veraument uf ber colunies, Komeni en. 


IRRATIONAL, FOOLISH, ABSUKD, 
PREPOSTEROUS. 
IRRATIONAL, compounded of ir 


or tn and ratto, signifies contrary to 
reason, amd is employed to express the 
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want of the faculty itself, or a defi- 
ciency in the exercise of this faculty. 
FOOLISH (vr. Fodly) signifies the per- 
version of this faculty. ABSURD, 
from surdus deaf, signifies that to which 
one would turn adeafear. PREPOS- 
TEROUS, from pre before, and posé 
behind, signifies literally that side bre- 
most which ought to be behind, which is 
unnatural and contrary to common sense. 

frrational is not so strong a term as 
Soolish : it is applicable more frequently 
to the thing than to the person, to the 
principle than to the practice ; foolish, 
on the contrary, is commonly applicable 
to the person as well as the thing; to 
the practice rather than the principle. 
Scepticiam is the most trrational thing 
that exists; the human mind is formed 
to believe but not to doubt: he is of all 
men most foolish who stakes his eternal 
salvation on his own fancied superiorit 
of intelligence and illumination, Fook 
ish, absurd, and preposteroua, rise in 
degree: a violation of common sense is 
implied by them all, but they vary ac- 
cording to the degree of violence which 
is done to the understanding : foolish is 
applied to anything, however trivial, 
which in the smallest degree offends 
our understandings: the conduct of 
children is therefore often foolish, but 
not absurd and preposterous, which are 
said only of serious things that are 
opposed to our Judgments : it is ubsurd 
for aman to persuade another to do that 
which hein like cireumstances would 
abject to do himself; itis preposterous 
for a man to expose himself to the ridi- 
cule of others, and then be angry with 
those who will not treat hin respect- 
fully. 


The schemes of freethinkers are altogether irra- 
froma! and require the must extravagant credulity to 
embrace them. Abntaon, 


The same well-meaning geutleman took occasion 
atavother time tu bring together such of hia friends 
aswere addicted tu a fooluh babitual custom of 
awearing, in urder tu show them the absurdity of 
the practice. A bDIsun, 


Bat grunt that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
‘Tis phrase absard to call a villain great Pors 


By a preposterous desire of things la themaelyes 
ind: ferent, men foreyo the enjoyrornt of that hap 
piness which those things are msteumental to obtain, 

Bamuns.ny. 


IRREGULAR, DISORDERLY, INORDI- 
NATE, INTEMPERATE. 
IRREGULAR, that is literally not 


regular, marks merely the absence of a 
good quality; DISORDERLY, that is 
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literally out of order, marie She Pee 
sence of a positively bad quality. What 
is may be so frum the nature 
of the thing; what is disorderly is ren- 
dered so by some external circutnstance. 
Things are planted trregularly for 
want of design: the best troops are apt 
to be disorderly in a long march. Z/r- 
regular and dseorderly are taken in a 
moral as well asa natural sense: IN- 
ORDINATE, which signifies also put 
out of order, is employed only in the 
moral sense. What is trregudar is con- 
trary to the rule that is established, or 
ought to be; what is disorderly is con- 
trary to the order that has existed; 
what is tnordinute is contrary to the 
order that is prescribed; what is IN- 
TEMPERATE is contrary to the tem- 
ror spirit that ought to be oncouraged. 
ur habits will be erregudar which are 
not conformable to the laws of social 
society ; our practices will be dtsorderly 
when we follow the blind impulse of 
passion; our desires will be rnordinale 
when they are not under the control of 
reason guided by religion; our indul- 
gences will be intemperate when we 
consult nothing but our appetites. 
Youny people ure apt to contract trre- 
gular habits if not placed under the 
care of discreet and sober people, and 
made to conform to the regulations of 
domestic life: children are naturally 
prone to become disorderly, if not per- 
petually under the eye of a master: it 
ta the lot of human beings in all ages 
und stations to have raurdinale desires, 
which require a constant check 80 as to 
pene intemperate conduct of any 
a 


Ta youth there is a certain irregularity and agita: 
tion by no meaus uubcroming. 
Macuotn » Lutrane op Pum. 


The rajuds of bad men are disorderly. 


Trordinate passions are the great disturbers of 
lite, Harm. 


Bram. 


Purauade but the ocovetous man nol to deify his 
Toney, the iafempernte mau to abandou his revels, 
and | dare uadertake all theiz giant-like objections 
shall vanish. Souts. 


IRRELIGIOUS, PROFANE, IMPIOUS. 


As epithets to designate the character 
of the person, they seem to rise in de- 
ree: IRRELIGIOUS is negative; 
ROFANE and IMPIOUS are po- 
sitive; the latter being much stronger 
than the former. All men who are not 
utively actuated by principles of re- 
igion are trreltgious; profanity and 
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imptety are, however, of a still more 
heinous nature ; they congist not in the 
mere absence of regard for religion but 
in a positive contempt of it and open 
outrage against its laws; the ane 
man treats what is sacred as if it were 
pryfane; what a believer holds in reve- 
rence, and utters with awe. is pro- 
nounced with an air of indifference or 
levity, and asa matter of common dis- 
course by a profane man; he knows no 
difference between sacred and profane, 
but as the former may he converted 
into a source of scandal towards others ; 
the impious man is directly opposed to 
the gtoue man; the former is filled 
with defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love and 
fear. 

An officer of the army in Roman catholie coun. 
tries would be afraid to pass for an irreitgions man 


if he should be seen to go to bed without offering 
up his devutions. Anoison. 


Fly, ye profane; if not, draw near with awe. 
Youne. 
When applied to things, the term 
trreligious seems to be somewhat more 
ositively opposed to religton: an trre- 
tgvous book is not merely one in which 
there is no religion, but that also which 
ix detrimental to religion, such as scep- 
tical or licentious writings: the epithet 
profane iv this case is not always a term 
vf reproach, but is employed to dis- 
tinguish what is temporal from that 
which is expressly spiritual in its na- 
ture; the history of nations is profane, 
us distinguished from the sacred his- 
tory contained in the Bible: the writ- 
ings of the heathens are altogether 
profane as distinguished from the moral 
writings of Christians, or the believers 
in Divine Revelation. On the other 
band, when we speak of a profune sen- 
timent, or a profane joke, profane lips, 
and the like, the seuse is personal and 
reproachful; tmprous is never applied 
but to what is personal, and in the very 
worst sense; an tmptous thought, an 
tmpious wish, or an tmpious vow are 

the fruits of an tmptous mind. 


In his reasonings for the moet ne is Hi 
aud false. in his political writings teas, in whee 
ones, 


he calls his josophical ui 
srepucal in the highest degree. bec 


Nothing is prefune that serveth to buly things. 
KaLson. 


Love's great divinity rashly maintains 
Weak tmprous war an Yamortal God. 
Ovazgacans, 


JEALOUSY. 


J. 


TO JANGLE, JAR, WRANGLE. 


A verbal contention is expressed by 
all these terms, but with various modi- 
ficntions: JANGLE seems to be an 
onomatopoeia, for it conveys by its own 
discordant sound an idea of the discord- 
ance which accompanies this kind of 
war of words; JAR and war are, in all 
probability, but variations of each other, 
as also yangleand WRANGLE. There 
is in yangling more of cross questions 
and perverse replies than direct differ- 
ences of opinion: those jangle who are 
ouf.of humour with each other; there 
is more of discordant feeling and opposi- 
tion of opinion in sarring : those who 
have no good-will to each other will be 
sure toyar when they come in collision ; 
and those who indulge theinselves in 
‘arring will soon convert affection into 
ill-will. Married people may destroy 
the good humour of the company by 
jangling, but they destroy their do- 
mestic peace and felicity by surriny. 
Tu wrangle is technically what to 
jangle is worally : those who dispute by 
a serbal opposition only are said to 
wrangle; and the disputers who enzage 
in this scholastic exercise are terined 
wranglers; most disputations amou.t 
tu hittle more than wrangling. 

Where+he judicatories of the church were near an 


equality of the meu ou both sides, Uiere were per. 
petual jaagltags on both sides. Bemxxt 


© There is nu jar ur contest between the different 
gifts of the Spirit. Svuurs. 


Peace, factious monster! burn to vex the state, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul aa 
OPE. 


JEALOUSY, ENVY, SUSPICION. 


JEALOUSY, in French jalvuste, 
Latin zelotypta, Greek Cndorumia, com- 
pounded of fnAo¢ and rurxrw to strike or 
fill, signifies properly filled with a 
burning desire. ENVY, in French 
envie, Latin tnvidia, from inrtdeo, com- 
pounded of tx privative, and vtdeo to 
see, signifies not looking at, or louking 
at in a contrary direction. 

We are jealous of what is our own; 
we are envious of what is another's. 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; 
envy is pained at seeing another have 
that which it wants for itself. Princes 
are jealous of their authority ; subjects 
are jealous of their rights : courtiers are 
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envitoue of those in favor; women are 
envious of superior beauty. 

Every man ts more jea/ous of bie natural than his 
moral qualities, Hawxsewvatn 

A woman does not cary a man for Aghting cou- 
rage, bor a tan a woman for beauty. Coby 

The jealous man has an object of 
desire, something to get and something 
to retain; he does not look beyond the 
object that interferes with his enjoy- 
ment; a jealous husband muy thereture 
be appeased by the declaration of his 
wife's animosity against the object of 
his jealousy. ‘The envious man sickens 
at the sight of enjoyment; he is easy 
only in the misery of others: all endea- 
vours, therefore, to satisfy an envious 
man are fruitless. Jealousy is a noble 
or an ignoble passion, according to the 
object ; in the former case it 18 emula- 
tiun sharpened by fear; in the latter 
case it is greediness stimulated by fear ; 
envy is always a base passion, having 
the worat passions in its train. 
‘Tis doing wrong creates cuch doubts as these, 


Rouiders us jealvas, and destroys our peace. 
Watirn, 


The enriows man ia in palu upon all ocenalons 
which should give him pleasure, Avuitson. 


Jealous is applicable to bodies of men 
as well as individuals; envtous to the 
individuals only. Nations are jealous 
of any interference on the part of any 
other power in their commerce, govern- 
ment, or territory ; individuals are en- 
vious of the rank, wealth, and honors of 
euch other. 


While the people are so jealous of the cleryy's 
awbition, I du not see uny other methud left them to 
reform the world, (han by ushig all honest arts tc 
make themselves acceptable to the laity. Hoomen. 


SUSPICION, from sus or sub under, 
and specio to look, i.e. to look from 
under one’s eyelids out of fear of being 
seen to look, denotes an apprehension 
of injury, and, like yeulousy, implies a 
fear of another's intentions; but eus 
ptcion has more of distrust in it than 
Sealousy : the gealous nan doubts neither 
the integrity nor sincerity of his opponent; 
the suspictvus man is altogether fearful 
of the intentions of another: the jealuus 
man is jealous only of him who he 
thinks wishes for the same thing as he 
does, and may rob him of it: the eus 
co man is suspicious or fearful that 

e may suffer something from another, 
Jealuusy properly exists between cquals 
or those who have a common object of 
desire ; but suspicion is directed towards 
any one who has the power as well as 
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the will to hurt; rival lovers are yealous 
of each other, but one person is sus- 
pictous of another's honesty, or parties 
entering into a treaty may be suspicious 
of cach other's good faith. Jealousy 
cannot subsist between a king and his 

ple in any other than in the anoma- 
ous and unhappy case of power being 
the object sought for on both sides; a 
king mnay then be jeulous of his preroga- 
tive when he fears that it will be in- 
fringed by his people; and the people 
will be jealous of their rights when they 
fear that they will be invaded by the 
crown. According to this distinction, 
jealousy is erroneously substituted in 
the place of suspicion. 

The obstinacy in Essex, in refusing to treat with 
the king, proceeded only from his jealuusy (sus- 
ricion), that whea the king had got him into bis 
Laake woukl take revenge upon him, CLazanpun, 

Jealousy is alone concerned in not 
losing what one wishes for; susptcton 
is afraid of suffering some positive evil. 
Though wisdom wake, sapien sleeps 
At wiadom's gate, ancl to simplicity 


Resigns her charge: while gaxdoess thinks nu ill 
Where no tll seems ILTOR, 


TO JEST, JOKE, MAKE GAME, SPORT. 


JEST is in all probability abridged 
from gresticulate, because the ancient 
mimics used much gesttcudation in 
breaking their gesés on the company. 
JOKE, in Latin forus, comes in all 
wubability from the Hebrew ésechek to 
ugh: o MAKE GAME signifies 
here to make the subject of gate or 
play (v. Pluy). To SPORT signifies 
rere to é with, or convert into a 
subject of amusement. 

One jests in order to make others 
laugh; one jokes in order to please 
one's self. The gest is directed at the 
object; the yoke is practised with the 
person or on the person. One attempts 
to make a thing laughable or ridiculous 
by yesting about it, or treating it in a 
jesting manner; one attempts to excite 
yuod humour in others, or indulge it in 
one's self by joking with them. Jesis 
are therefore seldom harmless: jokes 
arv frequently allowable. The most 
serious subject may be degraded by 
being turned into a jest; but melan- 
choly or dejection of the mind may be 
conveniently dispelled by a jake. Court 
fools and buffeuns used formerly to 
break their yestés upon every subject by 
which. they thought to entertain their 
employers: those who know how to 
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joke with good-nature and discretion 
may contribute to the mirth of the com- 
pany: to make gume of is applicable 
only to persons: to make a t of or 
sport with, is applied to objects in 
a whether persons or things; 

rth ei a bi ike jesé, in the ba 
sense of treating a thing more lighti 
than it deserves i mete 
But those who aim at ridicale, 


Should ux upon some certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are iu jest. 


How fond are men of ru anid place, 
Who court it from the mean and base, 
They love the collars vulgur joke, 

And lose their hours 10 ale and amouke. 


Swirr, 


Gay, 


When Ramson's eyes were out, of a public magis- 
trate he was made a public spurt, Sout M. 


JOURNEY, TRAVEL, VOYAGE. 


JOURNEY, from the French jour- 
néa a day's work, and Latin diurnus 
Pa signifies the course that is taken 
in the space of a day, or in general any 
comparatively short passage from one 
place to another. TFRAVEL, from the 
French traratller to labor, signifles such 
a course of passage as requires labor, 
and causes fatizue ; in general any long 
course, VOYAGE is most probably 
changed from the Latin ria a way, and 
originally signified any course or pas- 
sage to a distance, but is now confined 
tu passages by sea. 

Ve take yourneys in different coun- 
ties in England; we make a royage to 
the Indies, and trared over tee conti- 
nent. Journeys are taken for domestic 
business; ¢rave/s are made for amuse- 
ment or information : voyages are made 
by captains or merchants for purposes 
of commerce. We estimate journeys 
by the day, as one or two days’ journey : 
we estimate frave/s and voyages by the 
months and years that are employed. 
The Israelites are said to have jour- 
neyed in the wilderness forty years, 
because they went but short distances 
ata time. It is a part of polite educa- 
tion for young men of fortune to frurel 
into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour, as it is 

A voyage round the world, 
which was at first a formidable under- 
taking. is now become familiar to the 
mind by its frequency. 

To Paradise, the happy seat of man, 
His journey’s cad, and our beginning woe. Mittux 


Cease mourners ; orase coraplaint, and weep no more 
Your lost friends are not dead, but gune befure, 


Advanced a Stage or two u that road 
Which you must trere? in the steps they trone. 
. Conacaane 


JUDGE. 
per oapes gary ghsrttr death, 
eat I art . i ileat shore, 
Where he may Test, Biss vemwae verege Ue: a 
gry 


JOY, GLADNESS, MIRTH. 


Tux happy condition of the soul is 
designated by all these terms; but 
JOY, from the Latin jocundus pleasant, 
and GLADNESS (ec. Glud) lie more 
internally; MIRTH (v. Festirtty) is 
the more immediate result of external 
circumstances. What creates yoy and 
gladness is of a permanent nature ; that 
whick. creates mérth is temporary : soy 
is the most vivid sensation in the soul; 
gladness is the same in quulity, but in- 
ferior in degree : yoy is awakened in the 
mind by the most important events in 
life; gladnees springs up in the mind 
on ordinary occastons: the return of the 
prodigal son awakened joy in the heart 
of his father; a man feels yludness at 
being relieved from some distress, or 
trouble: public events of a gratifying 
nature produce universal joy; relief 
from either sickness or want brings g/ud- 
ness to an oppressed heart; he who is 
absorbed in his private distresses is ill 
prepared to partake of the mirth with 
which he is surrounded at the festive 
board. Joy is depicted on the counte- 
Nance, or expresses itself by various 
demonstrations: gludness is a mure 
tranquil feeling, which is enjoyed in 
secret, and seeks no outward expression : 
misgh displays itself in laugater, singing, 
and nuise. 


Fis thoughts trinmphant, heav'n alone employs, 
And hope anticipates his future joys. Janyes, 


None of the poets have observed so well an Milton 
those secret overfluwiugs of giudness, which diffuse 
themeelves through the mind of the beholder upon 


gurveying the gay ecencs of nature. Appisom. 
Th' unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, usd all hia might. Muttos. 


JUDGE, UMPIRE, ARBITER, ARBI- 
TRATOR. 


JUDGE, in Latin gudico and judex 
from jus right, signifies one pronounc- 
ing the law, or determining right. 
UMPIRE is most probably a corrup- 
tion from empire, se ing one who 
has authority. ARB R and AR- 
BITRATOR, from arbdtiror to think; 
signify one who decides. 

Judge is the generic term, the others 
are only species of the gudge. The 
judge ines in all matters dis- 
puted or undisputed; he pronounces 
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what is law now as well as what will be 
law for the future; the sapere and 
arbiter are only judges in icular 
cases that admit of dispute: there nay 
be judges in literature, in arts, and civi' 
matters; umpires and arbiters are only 
judges in private mattera, The judge 
pronounces, in matters of dispute, ac- 
cording to a written law or a prescribed 
rule; the usepire decides in all matters 
of contest ; and the arbiter or arbitrator 
in all matters of litigation, according to 
his own judgment. The judge acts 
under the appointment of government ; 
the umpire and arbtlrator are ap- 
pointed by individuals: the former is 
chosen for his skill; he adjudges the 
palm to the victor according to the 
merits of the case: the latter is chosen 
for his ge tora he consults the 
interests of both by equalizing their 
claims. The office of judge is one of 
the most honorable; an umptre in of 
use in deciding contested merits, as the 
umpire at the games of the Greeks ; in 
poetry and the grave style, the term 
may be applied to higher objects. 
Palwmon shall be judge how ill you rhy 

Duyorn, 


To pray'r repentance, and obedience dur, 
Mine eur shall not be slow, mine eye uot shut, 
And I will place within them asa guide, 


My empire conscience. Minto, 


] am not ont of the reach of people who oblige me 
to act as their fudge or their aridfratur, 
Meimwota's Letrans or Piisy. 
The office of an arbiter, although not 
so elevated asa gudze in its literal sense, 
has often the important duty of a Chris- 
tian peace-inaker; and as the determina- 
tions of an arditer are controlled by no 
external circumstances, the term is ap- 
plied to monarchs, and even to the Cre- 
ator as the sovereign Arbrter of the 
world. 
You ones have known me, 


*Twixt warring monarchs and coutending states, 
The glorious arinter. Lewes 


DISCKETION, 
DENCE. 


Tress terms are all she ir hi to ex: 
press the various modes of practical 
wisdom, which serve to regulate the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. JUDG. 
MENT is that faculty which enables a 
person to distinguish right and wrong 
in general: DISCRETION and-PRU- 


JUDGMEDT, PRU- 


DENCE serve the same pu in 
particular cases. Judgment igi conclu 
sive ; it decides by positive infgtence ; it 
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enables a person to discover the truth : 
dtacretion is intuitive (v. Diecernment) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
bability right. J, t acts by a 
xed rule; it admits of no question or 
variation: discretion acts according to 
circumstances, and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good : discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis- 
takes; it chooses what is nearest to 
the truth. Judgment requires know- 
ledge and actual experience ; dzscretion 
requires reflection and consideration : 
a general exercises his yudgment in the 
disposition of his army, and in the mode 
of attack; whilst he is following the 
rules of military art he exercises his 
discretion in the choice of officers for 
different posts, in the treatment of his 
men, in his negotiations with the enemy, 
and various other measures which de- 
pend upon contingencics. 
Ifa man have that penetration of judgement as he 


can discern what things are to be luid open, und 
whut to be secreted, to him a habit of dissimulation 


is a hiudranco and a pourness. Baoon. 
Let 2 ia own 

Discretion be your tutor. Suit the action 

To the words. SHAKSPEARE, 


Discretion looks to the present ; pru- 
dence, which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future: 
discretion takes a wide survey of the 
case that offers; it looks to the moral 
fitness of things, as well as the conse- 
quences which may follow from them ; 
' it determines according to the real pro- 
priety of anything, as well as the ulti- 
mate advantages which it may produce : 
prudence looks only to the gvuod or evil 
which may result from things; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accumpaniment 
of discretion: we must have prudence 
when we have dtscretion, but we may 
have prudence where there is no occa- 
sion for discretion. Those who have 
the conduct or direction of others re- 
quire discretion ; those who have the 
management of their own concerns re- 
ue prudence. For want of discretion 
the master of a school, or the general of 
an army, mee 8 lose his authority: for 
want of prudence the merchant may 
involve himself in ruin; or the man of 
fortune may be brought to beggary. 

As to forms of human institution, they were added 


by the bishops and governors of the church accerd- 
ing to thelr wisdom aud discretion. Bivnenam. 


The in which we are lef concerniug 


good and evil, is not such as to supersede prudence 
ia conduct, Buais. 


JUSTICE. 


As epithets, judicious is applied to 
things oftener than to persons ; discreet 
is applied to persons rather than to 
things; prudent is applied to both: a 
remark, or a military movement is sudi- 
cious; it displays the yudgment of the 
individual] from whom they emanate; a 
matron 18 dtscreet who, by dint of years, 
experience, and long reflection, is en- 
abled tu determine on what is befitting 
the case ; a person is prudent who does 
not inconsiderately expose himself to 
danger; @ measure is prudent that 

uards against the chances of evil. 
jounsels will be tnjudictous which are 
given by those who are ignorant of the 
subject: it is dangerous to intrust a se- 
cret to one who is tndiscreet : the impe- 
tuosity of youth naturally impels them 
to be imprudent; an tmprudent mar- 
triage is seldom followed by prudent 
conduct in the parties that have in- 
volved themselves in it. 


So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 


That your least praise is to be regular. Drypsn 
To elder years to be discreet and grave 
Then to old age maturity she gave. DenwHam 
The monarch rose preventing ull reply, 
Prudeat, lest from his resolution rais'd 
Others among the chiefs might offer. Mriurax, 


JUSTICE, EQUITY. 


JUSTICE, from jus right, is founded 
on the laws of society: EQUITY, from 
equitas fairness, rightness, and equa- 
lity, is founded on the laws of nature. 
Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to confurm and 
make it the rule of one’s decisions: 
equity is a law in our hearts; it con- 
forms to norule but to circumstances, 
and decides by the consciousness of 
right and wrong. The proper object of 
Justice is to secure property ; the proper 
object of equity is tp secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive, it as- 
signs to every one his own: it preserves 
the subsisting inequality between men: 
equity is communicative; it seeks to 
equalize the condition of men by a fair 
distribution. Justice forbids us doing 
wrong to any one; and requires us to 
repair the wrongs we have done to 
others: equity forbids us doing to others 
what we would not have them do to us; 
it requires us to do to others what in 
Similar circumstances we would expect 
from them. 


They who supplicate for mercy from others, can 
never for yustice through themselves, Bunus 


KEEP. 
Ev'ry rule of equity demands 
That vies and virtue from the Almighty's hands 
Should due rewards and punishments receive. 


JENnYHS. 


JUSTNESS, CORRECTNESS. 


JUSTNESS, from jus law (v. Jus- 


tice), is the conformity to established 
principle: CORRECTNESS, from 
rectus right or straight (». Correct), is 
the conformity toa certain mark or line: 
the former is used in the moral or im- 
proper sense only ; the latter is used in 
the proper or improper sense. We es- 
timate the value of remarks by their 
justness, that is, their accordance to 
certain admitted principles. Correct- 
ness of outline is of the first importance 
in drawing; correctness of dates en- 
hances the value of a history. It has 
been justly observed by the moralists of 
antiquity, that money is the root of all 

-evil; partisans seldom state correctly 
what they see and hear. 


Few men, possessed of the most perfect sight, can 
Gescribe visual objects with more spirit and justness 
than Mr. Blacklock the poet born bliud. JORKK. 


I du not mean the popular eloquence which cannot 
be tolerated at the bar, but that correctness of style 
and elegance of methed which at once pleases aud 
pcrauaces the hearer, Sin W. Jonxs. 


el 


K. 


TO KEEP, PRESERVE, SAVE. 


Tur idea of having in one’s pos- 
session is common to all these terms; 
which is, however, the simple meaning 
of KEEP (v. To hold, keep): to 
PRESERVE, from pre and servo to 
keep, that is, to keep from mischief, 
signifies to keep with care, and free 
from all injury; to SAVE, from safe, 
is to keep laid up ina safe place, and 
free from destruction. Things are kept 
atall times, and under all circumstances; 
they are preserved in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and danger ; they are 
saved in the moment in which they are 
threatened with destruction: things are 
kept at pleasure ; they are preserved by 
an exertion of power; they are saved by 
the use of extraordinary means: the 
shepherd keeps his flock by simply 
watching over them ; children are some- 
times wonderfully preserved dn the 
midst of the greatest dangers; things 
are frequently saved in the midst of fire, 
by the exertions of those present. 


We are resolved to keep an established church, au 
Dhished movarchy, an established: aristocracy. 
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and an established democresy, each In the degree 
iu which it exists and no greater.  ~‘Bonxz. 


A war to preserve national independence, 
perty, and liberty, from certain, universal havoek, fs 
& war just and necessary. Borxz 


Sav'd from the general fate but tuo remain, 
And ah! those hapless two were sav‘'d in aa 
OPE. 


TO KEEP, OBSERVE, FULFIL. 


Tresk terms are synonymous in the 
moral sense of abiding by, and carrying 
into execution what is prescribed or set 
before one for his rule of conduct: to 
KEEP (v. 7o hold, keep) is simply to 
have by one in such manner that 
it shall not depart; to OBSERVE, 
in Latin observo, compounded of 0d 
and servo, signifying to keep in one’s 
view, to ix one's attention, is to kee 
with a steady attention; to FULFI 
(v. To accomplish) is to keep to the end 
or to the full intent. A day is either 
kept or observed: yet the former is not 
only a more familiar term, but it like- 
wise implies a much less solemn act 
than the latter; one must add, there- 
fore, the mode in which it is kept, by 
saying that it is kept holy, Aepé sacred, 
or kept as a day of pleasure; the term 
observe, however, implies always thut it 
is kept religiously: we may keep, but 
we do not observe a birth-day ; we keep 
or observe the sabbath. 

Wednesdays and Fridays were the days ep? in 


the Greek church for more solemn fasts. 
WHEATLEY. 


The Apostios and primitive Christians continued 

to observe the same hours of prayer with the Jews. 
WHEATLEY. 

To keep marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing; a man keeps 
his word if he do not depart from it: to 
observe marks fidelity and consideration: 
we observe a rule when we are careful 
to be guided by it: to fuéfl marks the 
perfection and consummation of that 
which one has kept: we fulfil a promise 
by acting in strict conformity to it. 
[tie a great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. Ssaxereans. 


He was so strict in the observation of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he could not be 
gt cepene to stay in the West, when he found it not 

n his power to perform the agreement he had made 
with Dorchester, 


You might have seen this poor child arrived at an 
age to fulfil all your hopes, aad then you might have 
just him, Guay. 


CLAMENDON. 


KEEPING, CUSTODY. 


KEEPING (v. To keep, hold) is, as 
before, the general term. CUSTODY. 
2M 
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in Latin eustodia and cuszos, in all pro- 
bability re cura Bae because care 
is particularly required in keeping: the 
first of these ‘terms is, as gird the 
most general in its signification; the 
latter is more frequent in its use. The 
keeping amounts to little more than 
having purposely in one's possession; 
but custody is a particular kind of keep- 
tng, for the purpose of preventing an 
escape: inanimate objects may be in 
one's keeping ; but a prigoner, or that 
which is in danger of getting away, is 
laced in custody: a person has in his 
eeping that which e values as the 
property of an absent friend ; the officers 
of justice get into their custody those 
who have offended against the laws, or 
such property as has been stolen. 
Life and all tts enjoyments would be scarce worth 


the keeping, if we were under a perpotual dread of 
losing them. SProra Tor. 


Prior was suffered to live m his own house under 
the custody of a mesecnger, until he was examined 
befure a committee of the Privy Council. Jonson. 


TO KILL, MURDER, ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY, OR SLAUGHTER. 


KILL, in Saxon cyelan, Dutch kelun, 
is probably connected with the Low 
German fkillen to torment, the Icelandish 
uella to stifle, and our quell. MUR- 
DER, in German mord, &c. is con- 
nected with the Latin mors death. 
ASSASSINATE signifies to Atdi after 
the manner of an assassin ; which word 
probably comes from the Levant, where 
a prince of the Arsucides or assassins, 
who was called the old man of the moun- 
tains, lived in a castle between Antioch 
and Damascus, and brought up young 
men to lie in wait for passengers. 
SLAY or SLAUGHTER, in German 
echlagen, &c. comes probably from 
tegen to lie, signifying to lay low. 

o kill is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
sife; to murder is to Atld with open vio- 
lence and injustice ; to assassinaie is to 
murder by surprise, or by means of 
lying in wait ; to slay is to Asd/ in battle: 
to Avil is applicable to men, animals, 

_ and also vegetables; to murder and 
aseaestnate to men only ; to slay mostly 
to men, but sometimes to animals; to 
elaugAter only to animals in the proper 

sense, but it may be applied to men in 
the a aged sense, when they are 
hilied like brutes, either as to the 
numbers or to the manner of hildng 


KIND. 


The fieres young hero who 
Cunatii, being upbralded by Dis sister ‘fr hevine 
slate her lover, in the height of his resentment hi/ 
fe 180%, 
Murders aud executions are always trausacted 
behind the scenes in the French theatre. veneer 


The women inte with so man Ts and 
entreaties, that they preveaied the mutual slaughter 
which threatened the Romans and the Sabines. 


AppisoN. 


On this vain hope, adulterers, thieves rely 


And to this altar vile assassins fly. JENYNS. 


KIND, SPECIES, SORT. 


KIND, like the German kind a child, 
comes from the Gothic keinan, Saxon 
cennan to beget, which answers to the 
Latin gigno, whence genus, and the 
Greek yevoc a kind. SPECIES, in 
Latin species, from specto to behold, 
signifies literally the form or appearance, 
and in an extended sense that which 
comes under a particular form. SORT, 
in Latin sore a lot, signifies that which 
constitutes a particular lot or parcel. 

Kind and spectes are both employed 
in their proper sense; soré has been 
diverted from its original meaning by 
colloquial use: kind is properly em- 
ployed for animate objects, particularly 
for mankind, and improperly for moral 
objects ; spectes is a term used by phi- 
losophers, classing things according to 
their external or internal properties. 
Ktnd, as a term in vulgar use, has a 
less definite meaning than species, which 
serves to form the groundwork of sci- 
ence: we discriminate things in a loose 
or general manner by saying that they 
are of the animal or vegetable kind ; of 
the canine or feline Aind; but we dis- 
criminate them precisely if we say that 
they are a species of the arbutus, of the 
pomegranate, of the dug, the horse, and 
the like. By the same rule we may 
speuk of a jes of madness, & species 
of fever, and the like; because diseases 
have been brought under a systematic 
arrangement: but on the other hand, 
we should speak of a Atnd of language, 
a kind of feeling, a kind of influence ; 
and in similar cases where a general re- 
semblance is to be exp 

An ungrateful person is a hind of thoroughfare 


oF common esmer hur the good things of the world 60 
pass into. Sours. 


serpent 
repetioe fike Freuce. they will Yetablish a very bad 
government, a very bad species of tyranny. Buxxz. 
Sort may be used for either kend or 
species; it does not necessarily imply 
any affinity, or common property in the 


KINDRED. 


objects. but simple assemblage, pro- 
duced as it were eee chance: hence 
we speak of such sort of folks or people; 
such sort of practices; different sorts 
of grain; the various sorte of mer- 
chandises: and in similar cases where 
things are sorted or brought together, 
rather at the option of the person, than 
according to the nature of the thing. 
The French made and recorded a sort of insti- 


tute, and digest of anarchy, called the rights of man. 
Burnet. 


KINDRED, RELATIONSHIP, AFFI- 
NITY, CONSANGUINITY. 


Tne idea of a state in which persons 
are placed with regard to each other is 
common to all these terms, which differ 

rincipally in the nature of this state. 

INDRED signifies that of being of 
the same Aten or kind (v. Kind). RELA- 
TIONSHIP signifies that of holding a 
nearer relation than others (v. To con- 
nect), AFFINITY (v. Affinity) signi- 
Pe Cte ane ~ ¢ close 
to each other’s boundaries. CONSAN- 
GUINITY, trom sanguie the blood, 
signifies thet of having the same blood. 

The kindred is the most general state 
here expressed: it may embrace all 
mankind, or refer to partieular families 
or communities; it depends upon pos- 
sessing the common property of huma- 
nity: the philanthropist claims &indred 
with all wh are unfortunate, when it 
is in his power to relieve them. e- 
lationship is a state less general than 
Atndred, but more extended than either 
affinity or consanguinity ; it applies to 
particular families only, but it applies 
to all of the same family, whether re- 
motely or distantly related. Affinity 
denotes a close relationshép, whether 
of an artificial or a natural Rind: there 
is an afinity between the husband and 
the wife in consequence of the marriage 
tie; and there is an afintty between 
those who descend from the same pa- 
rents or relations in ogee ri his 
sanguindfy is, strictly speaking, this 
latter oe of ie and the term 
.8 mostly employed in all questions of 
law respecting descent and inheritance. 
Frei cair a c-atury ealieot \eee Sy ‘deer their 


cupceros as if oceans and cuatiarais wete between 
os Cowpaa. 


‘The wisdom of oar Creator hath linked as by the 
Ges of natural affection; fret, to our families and 
cididzss ; next, to our brothers, relations, aud fricucds 

Brackeran 
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Consangundy or relation by blood, and afreity ot 
relation by se i are sancates! disabilities (tc 
cuntract a marriage). BLacxaToxs 


TO KNOW, BE ACQUATNTED WITH. 


To KNOW is a general term; tc 
BE ACQUAINTED WITH is par- 
ticular (v. Acquaintance). We may 
know things or persons in various ways, 
we may know them by name only ; or 
we may know their internal properties 
or characters; or we may simply now 
their figure; we may know them by 
report; or we may Anow them by a di- 
rect intercourse : one is acquainted with 
either a person or a thing,*only in a 
direct manner, and by an immediate 
intercourse in one's own person. We 
know a man to be good or bad, virtuous 
or vicious, by being a witness to his 
actions; we become acquatnted with 
him by frequently being in his company. 
Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 

Betwixt their frigid and our torrid zone? 


Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
But to be restless in a worse extreme? Dewstam, 


Hut how shall I express my anguish for my little 
hoy, who became acquainted with sorrow as suun 
as he was eapable of reflection. 

Metauorn’s Letters of Crorno, 


KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, LEARNING, 


ERUDITION. 


KNOWLEDGE signifies the thing 
known. SCIKNCE, in Latin sctentia, 
fiom scio to know, has the same original 
meaning. LEARNING, from dearn, 
signifies the thing learned. ERUDI- 
TION, in Latin eruditto, comes from 
erudio to bring out of a state of rudeness 
or ignorance, that is, the bringing into 
a state of perfection. 

Knowledge is a general term which 
simply implies the thing Anown : science, 
learning, and erudition are modes of 
knowledge qualified by some collateral 
idea: ectence is a systematic species of 
knowledge which consists of rule and 
order; learning is that species of know- 
ledge which one derives from schools, 
or through the medium of personal in- 
struction ; erudition is scholastic know- 
ledge obtained by profound research : 
knowledge admits of every possible de- 
gree, and is expressly opposed to igno- 
ee raga 
are positively bi rees of knowledye. 

The stiainiment of knowledge is, of 
itself, a pleasure, independent of the 
many extrinsic advantages which it 
brings to every individual, according to 
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the station of life in which he is placed; 
the pursuits of science have a peculiar 
interest for men of a peculiar turn. 
Learning ia%ess dependent on the 
nius, than on the will of the indivi- 
ual; men of moderate talents have 
overcome the deficiencies of nature, by 
labor and perseverance, and have ac- 
quired such stores of learning as have 
raised them to a respectable station in 
the republic of letters. Profound eruds- 
fron is obtained but by few; a retentive 
memory, a patient industry, and deep 
penetration, are requisites for one who 
aspires to the title of an erudtte man. 
Knowledge, in the unqualified and uni- 
versal sense, is not always a good; we 
may have a knowledge of evil as well as 
hate science is good as fur as it is 
ounded upon experience; deurning is 
more generally and practically useful to 
the morals of men than science: erudi- 
tion is always good, as it is a profound 
knowledge of what is worth knowing. 


Can knvwledge have no bound, but must advance 
Su far, to make us wish for ignorance? Dennam. 


O ancted poray, thou spirit of Roman arts, 
The soul of sctexce, aud the queen of suuls. 
B. Jonson. 


At learning advanced. new words were adopted 
into our language, but 1 think with little improve- 
meat of the art of translation, SUH NeON, 


Two of the French clergy with whom I passed my 
eveulags were men of dceap erudifiun. Uurxx. 
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TO LABOR, TAKE PAINS OR TROU- 
BLE, USE ENDBAVOR. 


LABOR, in Latin dabor, comes, in 
all probability, from /aéo to falter or 
faint, beeause /abor causes faintness. 
To TAKE PAINS is to expose ones 
self to purnms; and to TAKE the 
TROUBLE is to impose trouble on 
one’s self. ENDEAVOR (uv. 70 en- 
deavor). 

The three first terms suppose the ne- 
cessity for a painful exertion: but to 
dabor expresses more than to take pains, 
and this more than to troudle; to use 
endeavor excludes every idea of pain or 
inconvenience: great difficulties must 
be conquered ; great perfection or cor- 
rectness requires pains. a concern to 
please will give trouble; but we us 
endeavors wherever any object is to be 
obtained, or any duty to be performed. 


LABYRINTH. 


To lahor is either a corporeal on a 
mental action; to take pains ia princi- 
pally an effort of the mind or the atten- 
tion ; to take trouble is an effort either 
of the body or mind: a faithful minister 
of the Gospel /aéors to instil Christian 
principles into the minds of his audience, 
and to heal all the breaches which the 
angry passions make between them: 
when a child is properly sensible of the 
value of improvement, he will take the 
utmost patns to profit by the instruction 
of the master: he who is too indolent 
to take the trouble to make his wishes 
known to those who would comply with 
them, cannot expect others to trouble 
themselves with inquiring into his ne- 
cessities: a good name is of such value 
to every man that he ought to use his. 
best endeavors to preserve it unble- 
mished, 

They (the Jews) were fain to take pains wo rid 


themscives of their happiness ; and it cust them i 
bur and violence to become miserable, Sourn. 


A good conscience hath always enough to reward 
iteelf, though the succese fall not ont according to 
the merit of the endeavour. Howxu 


LABYRINTH, MAZE. 


INTRICACY is common to both the 
objects expressed by these terms; but 
the term LABYRINTH has it to a 
much preater extent than MAZE: the 
labyrinth, from the Greek AaBupiyOo¢, 
was a work of antiquity which surpassed 
the maze in the same proportion as the 
ancients surpassed the moderns in all 
other works of art; it was constructed on 
so prodigious a scale, and with so many 
windings, that when a person was once 
entered, he could not find his way out 
without the assistance of a clue or 
thread. Afaze, probably from the Saxon 
muse a gulf, is a modern term for a 
similar structure on a smaller scale, 
which is frequently made by way of or- 
nament in large gardens. From the 
proper meaning of the two words we 
may easily see the ground of their me- 
taphorical application : political and po- 
leinical discussions are compared to a 
labyrinth; because the mind that is 
once entangled in them is unable to 
extricate itself by any efforts of its own: 
on the other hand, that perplexity and 
confusion into which the mind is thrown 
by unexpected or inexplicable events, is 
termed a maze; because, for the time, 
it is bereft of its power to pursue its 
ordinary functions of recollection and 
combination. | 


LANQU AGE. 


From the slow mistrees of the school, Experience, 
And her assistant, pausing, pale Distrust. 

Purchase a dear bought clue to lead his youth 
Through serpentine obliquities of haman life, | 

And the dark labyriath of haman hearts. = Youxe. 


To measur'd notes whilet they advance, 
He iu wild maze shall lead the danse. 
CUMBERI.AND, 


LAND, COUNTRY. 


LAND, in German land, &c., con- 
nected with /ean and dine, signifies an 
open, even space, and refers strictly to 
the earth, COUNTRY, in French 
contrée, from con and terra, signifies 
lands adjoining so as to form one por- 
tion. The term dand, therefore, in its 
proper sense, excludes the idea of habi- 
tation ; the term country excludes that 
of the earth, or the parts of which it is 
composed : hence we speak of the dand, 
as rich or poor, according to what it 
yields: of a country, as rich or poor, 
according to what its inhabitants pus- 
sess: so, in like manner, we say, the 
land is ploughed or prepared for re- 
ceiving the grain; or a man’s /and, for 
the ground which he possesses or occu- 
pies: but the country is cultivated ; 
the country is under a good government ; 
or a man’s country is dear to him. 
Rous'd by the prince of air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The he and plunge his father iu the deep, 

Then full against the Cornish lands they rour, 


Aud two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shure. 
Pop. 


We love our coustry as the seat of religion, li- 
berty, and laws, Bram, 

In an extended application, however, 
these words may be put for one another : 
the word dand may sometimes be put 
for any portion of /and that is under a 
government, as the (and of liberty ; and 
country may be put for any spot of 
earth or line of country, together with 
that which is upon it; asa rich country. 


You are still in the din of the living, aud have all 
the means that can be desired, whereby to prevent 
your failing into condemnation. Hi venipos, 


The rich country from thence to Portici. covered 
‘ with noble houses and gardens, appeasing only a 
cuutinuation of the city. Brrypone, 


LANGUAGE, TONGUE, SPEECH, 
IDIOM, DIALECT. 


LANGUAGE, from the Latin lingua 
a TONGUE, signifies, like the word 
tongue, that which is spoken by the 
tongue. SPEECH is the act of speak- 
ing, or the word spoken. IDIOM, in 
Latin tdioma, Greek ifuma, from dio 
vroprius, proper, or peculiar, signifies a 
peculiar mode of speaking. DIALECT, 
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mn Latin dialectica, Greek d:adecrucn, 
from diadeyopa: to speak in a distinct 
manner, signifies a distinct mode of 
r) ; 
All these terms mark the manner of 
expressing our thoughts, but under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Language is the 
most general term in its meaning and 
application ; it conveys the general idea 
without any modification, and is applied 
to other modes of expression, besides 
that of words, and to other objects be- 
sides persons ; the /anguage of the eyes 
frequently supplies the place of that of 
the fongue; the deaf and dumb use 
the danguage of signs ; birds and beasts 
are supposed to have their peculiar /an- 
guage: tongue, speech, and the other 
terms, are applicable only to human 
beings. Language is either written or 
spoken; but a tongue is conceived of 
Mostly as something to be spoken: 
whence we speak of one’s mother dongue. 


Nor do they trust their tongue aluve, 


But speak a language of thuir own, Swirt 


What if wo could discourse with people of all the 
nations upon the earth in their own mother tungue ? 
Unlexs we know Jesus Christ, also, we should be lost 
for ever. Deveaiper. 

Speech is an abstract term, implying 
either the power of uttering articulate 
sounds ; as when we speak of the gift 
of speech, which is denied to those who 
are dumb: or the words themselves 
which are spoken; as when we speak 
of the parts of speech: or the particular 
mode of expressing one’s self; as that a 
man is known by his speech. Idiom 
and dialect are not properly a /anguuge, 
but the properties of danguage: idiom 
is the peculiar construction and turn of 
a language, which distinguishes it alto- 
gether from others; it is that which 
enters into the composition of the fan- 
fruage, and cannot be separated from it. 


When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 
faluehoud, every mau must disunite himself from 


others, Jon KOON. 

The languige of this great is sometimes 
olscared by old words, irensualsious, aud forcigu 
tdigims. Apvison. 


A dialect is that which is engrafted 
on a language by the inhabitants of 
particular parts of a country, and ad- 
Initted by its writers and learned men 
to form an incidental part of the /an- 
guage ; asthe dialects which originated 
with the Ionians, the Athenians, the 
fEolians, and were afterwards amalga- 
mated into the Greek tongue. Whence 
the word dialect may be extended 
in its application to denote any peculiar 
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mannet of speech adopted by any com- 
munity. 

Every art has its dialect, uncouth and ungrateful 


to all whom custom has not reconciled to its sound. 
Jomxson. 


LARGE, WIDE, BROAD. 


LARGE (v. Great) is applied in a 
general way aes cher every dimension ; 
it implies not only abundance in solid 
matter, but also freedom in the space, 
or extent of a plane superficies. WIDE, 
in German twett, is most probably con- 
nected with the French verde and the 
Latin viduus empty, signifying properly 
en empty or open space unincumbered 
by any obstructions. BROAD, in Ger- 
man drett, probably comes from the 
noun bret, a board; because it is the 
peculiar property of a board, that is to 
say, it is the width of what is particu- 
larly long. Many things are /arge, but 
not wide; as a lurge town, a large circle, 
a darge ball, a darge nut: other things 
are both large and wide; as a l/arge 
field, or a wide field: u darge house, or 
a wide house: but the field is said to be 
large from the quantity of ground it 
contains ; it is suid to be wide both from 
its figure, and the extent of its space in 
the cross directions ; in like manner, a 
house is darge from its extent in all di- 
rections; itis said to be wide from the 
extent which it runs in front: some 
oe are said to be etde which are 
not denominated durge; that is, either 
such things as have less bulk and quan- 
lity than extent of plane surface; as 
ell-ede cloth, a wide opening, a wide 
entrance, and the like; or such as have 
an extent of space only one way; as a 
wide road, a wide path, a wide passage, 
and the like. hat is dSroad is in 
sense, and mostly in application, wide, 
but not vice versd: a ribbon is droad ; 
a ledge is broad; a ditch is broad; a 

lank is droad; the brim of a hat is 
; or the border of anything is 
broad: on the other hand, a mouth is 
wrde, but not broad; apertures in ge- 
neral are wide but not broad. Large is 
opposed to small; wide to close; broad 
to narrow. In the moral application, 
we speak of —— in regard to libe 
rality ; wide and broad only in the figu- 
rative sense of or size: as a wide 
difference ; or a Orvad line of distinction. 


Shall the largeners of that heart, 
inw nor-fear nor anger has a purt? Wau tr. 
» Wide was the wound 
But suddenly with flesh §l’d up and ea 
ILTOM 


LAST. 


The wider a man’s comfixts extend, the breada 
is the mark which he spreads tu the arrows of mis 
fortune. Briar 


LARGELY, COPIOUSLY, FULLY. 


LARGELY (v. Grea?) is here taken 
in the moral sense, and, if the derivation 
given of it be true, in the most proper 
pert shall add aprts comes from = 

tin copra plenty, signifying in a plen- 
tiful degree. FULLY signities in & full 
degree ; to the fudl extent, as far as it 
can reach. 

Quantity is the idea expressed in 
common by all these terms; but largely 
has always a reference to the freedom 
of the will in the agent; copiously qua- 
lifies actions that are done by inanimate 
objects ; fully qualifies the actions of a | 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent which cannot be surpassed. 
A person deals /urgely in things, or he 
drinks durge draughts; rivers are co 
ptously su te in rainy seasons; a 
person is ES y satised, or fully pre- 
pared. A bountiful Providence hiss 
distributed his gilts /argely among his 
creatures; blood flows cuptously from a 
‘deep wound when it is first made: when 
a man is not fudly convinced of his own 
insufficiency, he 1s not prepared to listen 
to the counsel of others. 


There is one very fanity method of drawing up the 
laws, that is, when the case is largely set forth in 
the preamble, Bacon. 


The youths with wine the coptuus goblets crown'd, 
Aud pleas'd dispense the flowing bowls ae 
UPS. 


Every word (in the ube Ee is a0 weighty that it 
ought to be carefully considered by all that desire 
Sully to undorstaud the sense. DUeveriper. 


LAST, LATEST, FINAL, ULTIMATE. 


LAST and LATEST, both from /ate, 
in German /efze, is connected with the 
Greek AoteGog and AeErw to leave, signi- 
fying left or remaining. FINAL, ». 
Final. ULTIMATE comes from wi- 
timus the last. 

Last and ultimate respect the order 
of succession : /aéest respects the order 
of time ; Anaé respects the completion of 
an object. What is last or ultimate is 
succeeded by nothing else: what is 
latest is succeeded at no great interval 
of time; what is finul requires to be 
succeeded by nothing else. 
is opposed to the first; the udéemate is 
distinguished from that which imme- 
diately precedes it; the /afest is opposed 
to the earliest; the final is opposed to 
the introductory or beginning. <A per- 


LAU DABLE. 


son s /as¢ words are those by which one 
is guided ; his udtémate object is some- 
times remote or concealed from the 
view; a conscientious man remains firm 
to his principles to his latest breath ; 
the Ana/ determination of difficult mat- 
ters requires caution. Jealous people 
strive not to be the /asé in anything; 
the datest intelligence which a man 
gets of his country is acceptable to one 
who is in distant quarters of the globe ; 
it requires resolution to take a /inad 
ie of those whom one holds near and 
ear, 


The supreme Author of our being has ev furmed 
the suul uf man that nothing but himself can be its 
last, adequate, and proper happiness. ApD1S0N. 


Our first parent transgressed the gracious law 
which was given him as the condition of life, aud 
thereby jovolved himself and all his childrev to the 
latest generations, in guilt, misery, and ruin. 

KippULPA. 


Fiaal causes lie more bare and open to our ob- 
nervation, as there are often a greater variety that 
belony to the same effect. Appison, 


The uftimate end of man is the enjoyment of God, 
beyond which he cannot form a wish. Grovi. 


LASTLY, AT LAST, AT LENGTH. 


LASTLY, like last (v. Lust), res 
the order of succession: AT LAST or 
AT LENGTH refer to what has pre- 
ceded. When a sermon is divided into 
many heads, the term dustly compre- 
hends the /ast division. When an affair 
is settled after much difficulty, it is said 
to be ut dast settled; and if it be settled 

after a protracted continuance, it is said 
to be settled at length. 


Lastly, opportunities do sometimes offer in which 
a man may wickedly make his fortune without fear 
of temporal damage. in such cases what restraint 
du they lie under who have no regard beyond the 
yrave Apptson. 


At last being satisfied they had nothing to fear they 
brought out their corn every day. Appisow, 


A neighbouring kigg had made war upon this fe- 
male republic several years with various success, aud 
att overthrew them in a very great battle, 

Appis0n, 


cts 


LAUDABLE, PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 


LAUDABLE, from the Latin laudo 
to praise, is in sense literally PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that is worthy Of prutee, 
or to be praised (v. To praise). COM- 
MENDABLE signifies entitled to com- 
mendatton. 

Laudable is used in a general appli- 
cation ; praiseworthy and commendable 
are applied to individuals: things are 
laudable in themselves ; they are praise- 
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worthy or commendable in this or that 
person. That which is Jaudubie is en- 
titled to encouragement and general 
approbation ; an honest endeavour to be 
useful to one’s family or one’s self is at 
all times /audad/e, and will ensure the 
support of all good people. What is 
shepeeilen, Heaters the respect of all 
men: as all have temptations to do that 
which is wrong, the performance of one’s 
duty is in all cases pratseworthy ; but 
particularly so in those cases where it 
opposes one’s interests and interferes 
with one’s pleasures. What is.commend- 
able is not equally important with the 
two former ; it entitles a person only to 
a temporary or partial expression of 
good will and approbation ; the perform- 
ance of those minor and particular duties 
which belong to children and subordi- 
nate persons is in the proper sense com- 
mendable. 


Nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after 
truth. Appisow. 


Ridicule is generally mode use of to laugh men 
out of virtue and good sense, by attacking every thing 
pratsewurthy io human lif, ApDDI#0N, 


Edmund Waller was born to a very fair estate by 
the parsimony or frugality of a wise fnther and mo- 
ther, und he thought it so commendalle an advan- 
tage that he resolved tu improve it with his utmost 
care. Crarexpon, 


TO LAUGH AT, RIDICULE. 


LAUGH, through the medium of the 
Saxon Alahan, old German /uhan, Greek 
ytAXaw, comes from the Hebrew /Jahak, 
with no variation in the meaning. RI- 
DICULE, from the Latin ridéo. Vas the 
same original meaning. 

Both these verbs are used here in the 
ee sense for laughter, blended 
with more or less of contempt: but the 
former sm yale itself by the natural ex- 
pression of daughter: the latter shows 
itself by a verbal expression: the former 
is produced by a feeling of mirth, on 
observing the real or supposed weakn 
of another; the latter is produced by 
strong sense of the absurd or irrational 
in another: the former is more imrpge- 
diately directed to the person who du 
excited the feeling; the latter is thore 
commonly produced by things than by 
persons. e laugh at a person Jo his 
face; but we ridicule his notijns by 
writing or in the course of conversation . 
we laugh at the individual; wéjidtcule 
that which is maintaine? he 


Meo laugh at oue anotlyr sco wiez 
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It ia easy for a man who sits idle at home and has 
nobody tu please but himself, to ridicule or censure 
the common practices of mankind. Suwyne. 


LAUGHABLE, LUDICROUS, RIDICU- 
LOUS, COMICAL, OR COMIC, 
DROLL. 


LAUGHABLE signifies exciting or 
fit to excite daughter. LUDICROUS, 
in Latin dudicer or ludicrus from ludus 
a game, signifies belonging to a gume 
or sport. RIDICULOUS exciting or 
fit to excite ridicule. ; 

Either the direct action of /aughter 
or a corresponding sentiment is included 
in the signification of all these terms: 
they differ principally in the cause which 
produces the feeling: the /aughable 
consists of objects in general whether 
personal or otherwise; the ludicrous 
and ridiculous have reference more or 
less to that which is personal. What is 
laughable may excite simple merriment 
independently of all personal reference, 
unless we admit what Mr. Hobbes, and 
after hin Addison, have maintained of 
all daughter, that it springs from pride. 
But without entering into this nice 
question, Iam inclined to distinguish 
between the éanghable which arises 
from the reflection of what is to our own 
advantage or pleasure, and that which 
arises from reflecting on what is to the 
disadvantage of another. The tricks of 
a monkey, or the humorous stories of 
wit, are laughable from the nature of the 
things themselves, without any appa- 
rent allusion, however remote, to any 
individual but the one whose senses or 
mind is gratified. The ludicrous and 
ridiculous are, however, species of the 
laughable which arise altogether from 
reflecting on that which is to the disad- 
vantage of another; but the éudicrous 
has in it less to the disadvantage of 
another than the ridiculous. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a person to be in a 
ludicrous situation without any kind of 
moral demerit, or the slightest depre- 
ciation of his moral character; since 
that which renders his situation Judi- 
crous is altogether independent of him- 
welf; or it becomes dudtcrous only in the 
eyes of incompetent judges. ‘* Let an 
ambassador,’ says Mr. Pope: * speak 
the best sense in the world, and deport 
himself in the must graceful manner 
before a prince, yet if the tail of his 
shirt happen, as] have known it happen 
to @ very wise man, to hang out behind, 
mavre peuple will /augh at that than 


LAWFUL. 


attend to the other.” This is the ludi- 
crous. The same can seldom be said of 
the ridiculous ; for as this springs from 
positive moral causes, it reflects on the 
person to whom it attaches in a less 
questionable ag ha and produces posi- 
tive disgrace. Persons very rarely ap- 
pear ridiculous without being really so; 
and he who is really ridiculous justly 
excites contempt. 

They'll not show their teeth in way of emile, 


Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
Smakaryanre. 


The action of the theatre, though modern ata‘es 
exteem it but /udierows unless it be satirical and 
biting, was curefuls wateied by the aucients that it 
might improve nankind in virtue, Baro. 


Infeliz paupertas has nothing in it more intole 
iable.than this, that it renders men ridicaduxs. 
Souta. 
DROLL and COMICAL are in the 
proper sense applied to things which 
cause daughter, as when we spcak of a 
droll story, or a comrcal incident, or a 
COMIC song. They may be applied 
to the person; but not so as to reflect 
disadvantageously on the individual, as 
in the fo: mer terns. 


A comic subject loves an humble vere, 


"Thyeates scorns a low and comic style. Rosoow mow. 


In the Augustine age itself, notwithstanding the 
ceasure of Horace, they preferred the low buffoonery 
and drullery of Plautus to the delicacy of Terence. 

Waktun. 


LAWFUL, LEGAL, LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 


LAWFUL, from duw, LEGAL or 
LEGITIMATE, from the Latin Jer, 
all signify,in the proper sense, belonging 
to daw. They differ therefore according 
to the sense of the word Jaw; lawful 
respects the daw in general defined or 
undefined ; legal respects only the law of 
the land which is defined ; and legitimate 
respects the laws or rules of science as 
well as civil matters in general. LICIT, 
from the Latin dcet to be allowed, is 
used only to characterize the moral 
quality of actions: the lawful properly 
implies confcrmable to or enjoined by 
law; the legal what is in the form or 
after the manner of /aze, or binding by 
law: it is not lawful to coin money 
with the king’s stamp; a marriage was 
formerly not degal in England which 
was not solemnized according to the 
rites of the established church: men’s 
passions impel them to do many things 
which are unlawful or sllictt ; their ig- 
norance leads them into many things 
which are tiegul or illegitimate, Asa 
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good citizen and a true Christian, every 
man will be anxious to avoid every 
thing which is un/atoful : it is the busi- 
ness of the lawyer to define what is 
legal or illegal’ it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
Vv ‘rse in poetry ; it is the business of the 
linguist to define the legstimate use of 
wordy: it isthe business of the moralist 
to point out what is ¢lecté. 

Aceordiny to this spiritual doctor of politics. if his 


majesty does not owe his crown tu the choice of his 
people, he is nu lawful king. Burg. 


Swift's mental powers declined ¢ill (1741) it was 
found necessary that /ega/ guardians should be ap- 
pointed to his person and fortune, JOHNSON. 


Upon the whole, [have sent this my offapring into 
the world in as decent a dress as l was able; a legtti- 
mete one | am sure it is. Mvong. 


The King of Prussia charged some of the officers, 
his prisoners, with malotaining an ilicit corre- 
spondence. SMOLLETT, 


TO LAY OR TAKE HOLD OF, CATCH, 
SEIZE, SNATCH, GRASP, GRIPE. 


To LAY or TAKE HOLD OF is 
here the generic expression: it denotes 
simply getting into ones possession, 
which is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of all these terms, which differ 
in regard to the motion in which the 
action is performed. To CATCH is to 
lay hold of with an effort. To SEIZE 
is to duy Aold of with violence. To 
SNATCH is to ay Aold of by a sudden 
effort. One is said to lay Auld of that 
on which one places his hand; he fakes 
*hold of that which he secures in his 
hand. We lay hold of anything when 
we sec it falling: we fake huld of any- 
thing when we wish to lift it up; we 
catch what attempts to escape ; we sefze 
it when it makes resistance ; we snutch 
that which we are particularly afraid of 
not getting otherwise. A person who 
is fainting days hold of the first thing 
which comes in his way; @ sick person 
or one that wants support fakes hold of 
another's arm in walking; various ar- 
tifives are employed to cutch animals; 
the wild beasts of the forest seize their 
prey the moment they come within their 
reach ; it is the rude sport of a schoolboy 
to snatch out of the hand of another that 
which he is not willing to let go, 


Sometimes It happens that.« cora slips out of their 


ws, when the ants) are climbing up; th 
rke hold opi auni when they ean fod it, chcpwies 
they look 


Que great genius often catches the flame from an- 
viber ? Avpisun. 


another. Apni;cm, 


LEAD. 


Furious he said, and tow'r the Grecian crew, 
( Seis'd by the crest) th’ unhappy warrior ed 
PR 
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The hungry harples fly, 
They match the meat, defiling all they Rnd. 
Drvorw 
To lay hold of is to get in the posses- 
sion. To GRASP faa to GRIPE sig- 
nify to have or keep in the possession : 
an eagerness to keep or not to let go is 
ex pressed by that of grasping ; a fearful 
anxiety of losing and an earnest desire 
of keeping is expressed by the act of 
ping. Whenafamished man days 
old of food, he grusps it, from a con- 
vulsive kind of fear lest it should leave 
him: when a miser days Aold of money, 
he gripes it from the love he bears to 
it, and the fear he has that it will be 
taken from him. 
Like « miser midst his store, 
Who grasps and grasps till he can hold uo more. 
Daypaew, 
They gripe their onks; aud every panting breast 


Is raisd by turns with hope, by turus with fear de- 
prese'd, Drypew. 


TO LEAD, CONDUCT, GUIDE. 


LEAD, in Saxon leden, Low German 
letden, is connected with the old Ger- 
man /ezt a way, signifying to put in the 
way, orhelpin ones way. CONDUCT, 
Latin conductus, participle of conduco 
or con or eum with, and duco to lead, 
signifies to bring with one. GUIDE, 
in French gurder, Saxon witan or 
wisan, German, &o. weisen to show, 
sicnifles to show the way. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note the influence which ao person has 
over the movements or actions of some 
person. To dead is an unqualified ac- 
tion: one leuds by helping a person 
onward in any manner, as to deada child 
by the hand, or to ead a person through 
a wood by going before him. To cun- 
duct and guide are different modes of 
leading, the furmer by virtue of one's 
office or authority, the latter by one’s 
knowledge or power; as to conduct an 
army, or to conduct a person into the 
presence of another; to gutde a tra- 
veller in an unknown country. These 
words may therefore be applied to the 
same objects: a general /euds an army, 
inasmuch as he goes before it into the 
field; he conducts an army, inasmuch 
as he directs its operations; the stable- 
boy feads the borses to water; the 
coachman guides the horses in a car- 
riage, 

The shepherd's going befure the sherp, ard feading 
them te pure waters are verdaut pastures (6 & Very 
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striking and beautiful representation of God's pre- 
vonting grace and ovatiuasl help. Suerucan. 


We waited some time in expectation of the next 
worthy who came in with a great retinue of hie 
torians whose names J eould not learn, most of them 
being natives of Carthage. The person thus cun- 
Jucted, who was Hannibal, much eae 

ppisum 


His guide, ae falthful from that da 

As Hesperus, that leads the sun his way. Farnsax. 
Conduct and gtutde may also be ap- 

plied in this sense tu inanimate objects ; 

as the pilot conducts the vessel into the 

yort, the steersman gutdee a vessel by 

the help of the rudder. 

Whet: smooth old ocean and each storm's asleep, 

‘Then ignurance may plough the watery deep, 

But when the demon of the tempest rave, 


Skill must conduct the vesse! through the wave. 
GRainera, 


No more—but laaten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the apindle and direct the loom. Porr. 
In the moral application of these 
terms, persons may /ead or gurde other 
persons, but they conduct things; as to 
fead a person into a course of life; to 
gutde him in a course of reading or 
study ; to conduct a lawsuit, or any 
particular business. To /ead being a 
matter of purely personal influence may 
be either for the benefit or injury of the 
person fed. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far to make us wish for lynoraace ? 
Aud rather in the dark to grupe our way 
Than led by a falee guide toerr by day, Denna. 
To conduct, supposing Judgment and 
management, and to gude, supposing 
superior intelligence, are always taken 
in the good sense, unless otherwise 
qualified. 
He ao conducted the afuira of the kingdom, that he 


made the reiga ofa very weak priuce most happy to 
the English. Loup Lyttuxton 


Tmvinda. Oh! this separation 
Haa made you dearer, if it can be so, 
Than you were ever to me, you appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted step 
To guide me on my way tohappiness, Soyvrnery. 


Things as well as persons may /ead, 
conduct, and gutde, with a similar dis- 
tinction. Whatever serves as a motive 
of action, or as a course and passage to 
a place or an object, /eads. 


Our echomes of thought in infancy are lost in those 
of youth , these too take a different turn in manhood, 
ttH ald age often leads us back tute our former 
lufancy. SPKCTAIOR, 


Whatever influences our conduct 
rightly, condscts. 


She imbibed iu chiidhood those priuciplee which 
tn middle life preserved her untainted from the pro- 
pe kd of une hueband and the fauativism of an- 

ver; and after her deliverance from both, coaducted 
her to the close uf along lite in the uniform exercise 
of every Virtue which became her arx. ber rank. ber 
Chorintsan profeesiua. Wuwitamna 
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Whatever serves as a rule or gutde, 
guides. 
The brutes are guided by instinct, and know no 
eorruw, STegce. 
As may sometimes be false 
guides, so things may furnish a false 
rule. 
He now entirely di of all the graces of the 
king, in couferring all the favours and ali the offices 
of three kingdoms withont a rival; jn the dispensiny 


wherrof he was guided more by the rules of appetite 
thao of judgment. CLARENbon. 


LEAN, MEAGRE. 


LEAN is in all probability connected 
with line, lank, and long, signifying that 
which is simply long without any other 
dimension. MEAGRE, in Latin macer, 
Greek pixpoc smali. 

Lean denotes want of fat; meagra 
want of flesh: what is /eun is not 
always meagre: but nothing can be 
meagre without being dean. Brutes as 
well as men are /ean, but men only are 
said to be meagre: leanness is tre- 
quently connected with the tempera- 
ment ; meagreness is the consequence of 
starvation and disease. There are some 
animals by nature inclined to be dean: 
a meagre pale visage is to be seen per- 
petually im the haunts of vice and 


poverty. 
The sixth age shifts 
Into the Jean and slippered pautaioon, 
With spectacles on nuse and pouch on sido. 
SHAKSPFARK, 


So thin, so ghastly meagre, and so wan, 
So bare of flesh, he scarce resembled man. Daryoxn. 


TO LEAN, INCLINE, BEND. 


LEAN, in Saxon Alyntun, Danish, 
&c. ddne, is derived from the same root 
as the Latin clino, or the Greek wduvw, 
and are connected with the word éze, day. 
INCLINE is immediately derived from 
the Latin. BEND (v. To bend). 

In the proper sense, /ean and incline 
are both said of the position of bodies ; 
bend is said of the shape of bodies : that 
which deans rests on one side, or in a 
sideward direction ; that which inclines, 
deans or turns only in a stight degree: 
that which dends forms a curvature; it 
does not all /ean the sume way : a house 
leans when the foundation gives way ; 
a tree may grow 80 as to inclane to the 
right or the left, or a road may tncline 
this or that way ; a tree or a road bends 
when it turns out of the straight course. 
Iu the improper sense, the judgment 
feans, the will snclines, the. will or con- 
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duct bends, in consequence of some 
outward action. A person /euns to this 
or that side of a question which he 
favors; he inclines or is inclined to this 
or that mode of conduct; he dends to 
the will of another. It is the duty ofa 
judge to lean to the side of mercy as far 
as is consistent with justice: whoever 
inclines too readily@@Misten to the tales 
of distress which aré continually told to 
excite compassion will find himself in 
general deceived: an unbending tem- 
per is the bane of domestic felicity. 


Like you a courtier born and bred, 


Kings leaa'd their ear to what IT said. Gay. 


Say what you want; the Latins yon shall find, 
Not fure'd to goodness, but by will inclia'd. 
Drrprn 


Aud as on corn when western gusts descend, 


Betore the blast the lofty harvest bend. Porg. 


TO LEAVE, QUIT, RELINQUISH. 


LEAVE, in Saxon leafve, in old 
German /aube, Latin (inquo, Greek 
Aurw, siznifies either to deave or be 
wanting, because one is wanting in the 
piece which one leaves. QUIT, in 

‘rench quitter, from the Latin qutetus 
rest, signifies to rest or remain, to give 
upihe hold of. RELINQUISH, v. To 
abandon. 

We leave that to which we may in- 
tend to return; we guzé that to which 
we return no more: we may leave a 
place voluntarily or otherwise; but we 
relinquish it unwillingly. We leave 
persons or things; we qutt and relin- 
guish things only. I leave one person 
in order to speak to another ; I leave my 
house for a short time ; I guté it not to 
return to it. 

Leave and qut¢ may be used in the 
improper as well as the proper sense. 
It is the privilege of the true Christian 
to be able to eave all the enjoyments of 
this life, not only with composure, but 
with satisfaction ; dogs have sometimes 
evinced their fidelity, even to the re- 
mains of their masters, by not quitiing 
the spot where they are laid ; prejudices, 
particularly in matters of religion, ac- 

uire so deep a root in the mind that 
they cannot be made to relinquish their 
hold by the most persuasive eloquence 
and forcible reasoning. 
dal Gece ade rte Trojan shure, 


Aud measure back the seas we cross‘d before? 
Pors. 


The sacred wrestler, tilt a biessing giv'n, 
Quis not his hold, but halting cunquers — 
ALLSA. 
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To descend voluntarily from the supreme to a 
subordinate statiun, and to relingaish the 
of power, ia order to attain the enjoyment of happ!- 
ness, seems to be an effort tuo great fur the haman 
taind, Roneereon 


TO LEAVE, TAKE LEAVE, BID FARE- 
WELL, OR ADIEU. 


LEAVE is here general as before (v. 
To leave); it expresses simply the idea 
of separating one’s self from an object, 
whether for a time or otherwise; to 
TAKE LEAVE and BID FARE- 
WELL imply a separation for a per- 
ate 
To feare is an unqualified action, it is 
applied to objects of indifference, or 
otherwise, but supposes in general no 
exercise of one’s feelings. We deave 
aides as convenience requires; we 

eave them on the road, in the fleld, in 
the house, or wherever circumstances 
direct; we leave them with or without 
speaking ; but to take /eare is a parting 
ceremony between friends, on their 
parting for a considerable timo; to did 
JSarewell, or ADIEU, is a still more 
solemn ceremony, when the parting is 
expected to be final. When applied to 
things, we /eave such as we do not wish 
to meddle with; we take leave of those 
things which were agreeable to us, but 
which we find it prudent to give up; 
and we did firewall to those for which 
we still retain a great attachment. It 
is better to /eave a question undecided, 
than to attempt to decide it by alterca- 
tion or yvivlence ; it is greater virtue in 
a man to fake leave of his vices, than to 
let them fake /eave of him; when a man 
engages in schemes of ambition, he 
must bid adieu to all the enjoyments of 
domestic life. 


Self alone, in uature rooted fast, 
Attends us first and leaves us last. Swrrr. 


Now I am tu take leave of my readers, I am under 
yreater et than | have known fur the wurk of 
avy day since [ uniertook this province, Sraxzen, 


Anticipate the awful moment of your bidding the 
world an eternal farewell, a? Huan, 


LEAVE, LIBERTY, PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 


LEAVE has here the sense of free 
dom granted, because what is left to 
itself is left free. LIBERTY is also 
taken for diberty granted. PERMIS- 
SION signifies the act of permtttin 
(v. To allow), or the thing permttlte 
LICENCE, in Latin dicentia from ltcet 
to be lawful, signifies the state of being 
permiticd by law or authority. 
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Leave and liberty may sometimes be 
taken as well as given , permission and 
licence is never to be taken, but must 
always be granted, and that in an 
especial manner,—the former by ex- 
ress words, the latter by some acknow- 
edged and mostly legal form. Leave 
is employed only on familiar occasions ; 
liberty ix given in more important mat- 
ters: the master vee leave to his ser- 
vant to go out for his pleasure; a gen- 
tleman gives his friends the /rberty of 
shooting on his grounds: /eave is taken 
in indifferent matters, particularly as it 
respects feave of absence: /iberty is 
tuken by a greater, and in general an 
unauthorized, stretch of one’s powers, 
and is, therefove, an infringement on 
the rig'ts of another, What is. done 
without the leave may be done without 
the knowledge, though not contrary to 
the will of another; but Jrberises which 
are taken without offering an apvlozy 
ure always calculated to give offence. 
Leave respects only particular and pri- 
vate matters ; /tberty respects general or 
particular matters, public or private ; 
as liberty of speech, liberty of the press, 
and the like. 

T must have leave to be grateful to any one who 


servos my, let him be ever so obuox-ous to nuy party. 
Pork. 


Tam for the full diberty of diversion (for children) 
as much as you can Locus, 

Leave and permisnon are both the 
acts of private individuals in’ special 
cases. The permission is u more formal 
and less familiar act than deave; the 
permission is often an act of courtesy 
agsing between equals and friends; the 
la ig properly said of what passes 
from superiors tu inferiors: a person 
obtains deave of absence. The Iieeiice 
is always genoral, or resting on some 
his authority ; aa the licences given 
”y government, and poetic /icences. 
Whenever applied to individuals it 
carrivs with it the idea of a special 
authority; as a licence given by a 
landlord to the tenant to assign his 
lease, 


Aud that they know well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
SHAKSPEARE, 
The Sed permissions you give me of dealing 
freely witn you, will, I hope, excuse what | have 
done, Pops. 
Leaving the wits the spacious air, 


With licence to build castles there. Swirt, 


LEAVINGS, REMAINS. 


LEAVINGS are the consequence of 
a voluntary act: they signify what is 


LETTER. 


left: REMAINS are what follow in 
the course of things: they are what 
remains; the former is therefore taken 
in the bad sense to signify what has 
been left as worti:less; the latter is never 
taken in this bad sense. When many 
persons of good taste have the liberty of 
choosing, it is fajg, to expect that the 
leavings will be With little or nothing, 
after ull have made their choice. By 
the remains of beauty which are dis- 
coverable in the face of a female, we 
may be enabled to estimate what her 
personal gifts were. 
Seale, fius, and bones, the leavings of the feast, 
Somreviuyx. 


Su midnight tapere waste their last remains. 
SomZavi..Le. 


TO LET, LEAVE, SUFFER. 


Tue removal of hinderance or con- 
straint on the actions of others, is im- 
plied by all these terms; but LET, like 
the German /assen to leave, connected 
with the Latin dazus, and our word 
loose, is a less formal action than 
LEAVE (v. To leave), and this than 
SUFFER, from the Latin suffero to 
bear with, siguifving not to put a stop 
to. T deta person pass in the road by 
getting out of his way: 1 deave a person 
to decide on a matter according to his 
own discretion, by declining to interfere: 
I suffer a person to go his own way, 
ovcr whom I am expected to exercise a 
control. It is in general most prudent 
to /e¢ things take their own course: in 
the education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in feaving them to follow the na- 
tural bent of their minds and turn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not sufiring them to do anything pre- 
judicial to their character or future 
Interests, 

Then to invoke 


The goddess, and /et in the fatal horse, 


We all consent. Denna. 


This cmme I could not leave unpunished. Denna, 


If Pope had suffered his heart to be alienated from 
her, he could have found nothing that might 61) her 
place. Jom Nvon. 


LETTER, EPISTLE. 


ACCORDING to the origin of these 
words, LETTER, in Latin itera, sig- 
nifies any document composed of written 
letters; and EPISTLE, in Greek 
exesoAn, from exisehrw to send, signifies 
a letter sent or addressed to any one, 
consequently the former is the generic, 


LETTERS. 


the latter the specific term. Letter is 
a term altogether familiar, it may be 
used for whatever is written by one 
friend to another in domestic life, or 
fur the public documents of this de- 
ssrption, which have emanated from 
tne pen of writers, as the letters of 
Madame de Sévigne, the /efiers of Pope 
or of Swift; and even those which were 
written by the ancients, as the let/ers 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca; but in 
strict propriety those are entitled epistles, 
as aterm most adapted to whatever has 
received the sanction of ayes, und by the 
same rule, likewise, whatever is pecu- 
liarly solemn in its contents has aec- 
quired the same epithet, as the epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Jude; and by an analogous rule, what- 
ever poetry is written in the etstolary 
form is denominated an ezistle rather 
than a detter, whether of ancient or mo- 
dern date, as the epistles of Horace, or 
the eptsties of Boileau; and finally, 
whatever is addressed by way of dedica- 
tion is denominated a dedicatory epistle, 
Ease and a friendly familiarity should 
characterize the detter: sentiment and 
instruction are always conveyed by an 
eptstle. 


Epistles or (according to the word in use) familiar 
detters may be called the larum bells of love; I hope 
this will prove so to you, and have the power to 
awaken you out of that silence wherein you have 
slept so lung. Howx.., 


LETTERS, LITERATURE, LEARNING. 


« LETTERS and LITERATURE sig- 
nify knowledge, derived through the 
medium of written detéers or books, that 
is, information: LEARNING (v. Know- 
ledge) is confined to that which is com- 
municated, that is, scholastic knowledye. 
The term men of leéters, or the republic 
of letters, comprehends all who devote 
themselves to the cultivation of their 
minds: dterary societies have for their 
object the diffusion of general informa- 
tion: learned societies propose to them 
selves the higher object of extending 
the bounds of science, and increasing the 
sum of human knowledge. Men of 
letters have a passport for admittance 
into the highest circles; U&sterary men 
can always find resources for them- 
selves in their own society: learned 
men, or men of learning, are more the 
objects of respect and admiration than 
of imitation. 

To the greater part of mankind the duties of life 
are inconsistent with mach study; and the hours 


which they would spend upou /ctlers must be stolen 
from their occupativns and families. JuHNsxoN, 
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We that recalls the attention of mankind to any 
at of learniag which time has left behind it, may 
truly said to advance the dlsrature of his own 
age. Jomneon. 


TO LIE, LAY. 


By a vulgar error these verbs have 
been so confounded as to deserve some 
notice. To LIE is neuter, and desig- 
nates a state: to LAY is active, and 
denotes an action on an object; it is 
properly to cause to de: a thing dtes on 
the table; some one /ays it on the 
table; he dies with his fathers; they 
/aid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner, when used idiomatically, we 
say, a thing dfes by us until we bring it 
into use; we duy it by for some future 
purpose: we /re down in order to repose 
ourselves; we Jay money down by way 
‘of deposit: the disorder fies in the con- 
stitution; we day a burden upon our 
friends. 

Ants bite off all the buds before they Jay it up, 


and therefore the cornu that sas dain in their neste 
will produce nothing. Annpison, 


The church admits none to holy orders without 
laying upou them the bighest obligations imaginable. 
Baveniver 


LIFELESS, DEAD, INANIMATE. 
LIFELESS and DEAD suppose the 


absence of life where it has once been; 
INANIMATE supposes its absence 
where it has never been; a person is 
said to be /tfeless or dead from whom 
life has departed; the material world 
consists of objects which are by nature 


inanimate, Lifeless is negative: it sig- 
nifies simply without life, or the vital 
spark: dead is positive; it denotes an 


actual and perfect change in the object. 
We may speak of a /ifeless corpse, when 
speakiny of a body which sinks from a 
state of animation into that of tnanima- 
tion; we speak of dead bodies to desig- 
nate such as have undergone an entire 
change. A person, therefore, in whom 
animation is suspended, is, fur the time 
being, difeless, in appearance at least, 
although we should not say dead. 
Nor can his Mfeless nustril please 
With the once ravishing smell. Cowtry,. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! Tomson. 
We may in some sort be said to have a society 
even with the inanimate world. Burn. 
In the moral acceptation, difeless and 
tnantmate denote the want of that life 
or animation which is requisite or pro- 
per; dead implies the total want of 
moral feeling which ought to exist. 
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He wns a lifeless preacher. Hwantr, 


And are you sure that old age will come with all 
those circumstances inviting tance. It may 
be, and is very tikely to be, to life, what winter is to 
the year, a time of chiliness and numbuess, and 
of deadaess of the faculties for repentance. 

Brveswer. 


TO LIFT, HEAVE, HOIST. 


LIFT, in German /Jisften, Swedish, 
&c. lyften to raise in the air, from /u/?, 
in Scotch ft air. HEAVE, in Saxon 
heavian, German heben, &c. comes from 
the absolute particle ha, signifying high, 
because to Aeave is to set up on high. 
HOIST, in French Aausser, low Ger- 
man fAtssen, is a variation from the 
same source as heave. 

The idea of making high is common 
to all these words, but they differ in the 
objects and the circumstances of the 
action ; we /ift with or without an effort : 
we heave and hotst always with an 
effort ; we /(/t a child up to let him see 
anything more distinctly; workmen 
heuve the stones or beams which are 
used in a building; sailors horst the 
long boat into the water. To &/t and 
Aotst are transitive verbs ; they require 
an agent and an object : Aeave is intran- 
sitive, it may have an inanimate object 
for an agent: a person /i/ts his hand to 
his head; when whales are killed, they 
are hotsted into vessels: the bosom 
heaves when it is oppressed with sorrow, 
the waves of the sea heave when they 
are agitated by the wind. 


What god oo daring in your aid to move, 


Or dif? hin haud against the force of Juve ? Porn. 


Murm'ring they move, as when Old Ocean roars, 
Aad heaves huge surges to the trembling olnires 
"OPE. 


The reef enwrapt, th’ inserted katttles tied, 
To Aoist the shorteu'd sail again they tried, 
FaLcongr. 


TO LIFT, RAISE, ERECT, ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 


Tue idea of making a thing higher 
than it was before is common to these 
verbs. To LIFT (v. - we) is to tuke 
up from a given spot by a direct appli- 
eatian of fbroe. To RAISE, that Ss to 
cause to rise; to ERECT, from the 
Latin erectum, supine of erigo, and the 
Greek opsyw to extend; to ELEVATE, 
from elevaius, participle of efevo, or ¢ 
above, and devo to 4y/f or raise, signify 
to make higher by a variety of means, 
out not necessarily by moving the ob- 
ject from the spot where it rests. We 


LIFT. 


Aft a stool with our hands, we ratee a 
stool by giving it longer legs; we erect 
& monument by heaping one stone upon 
another ; a mountain is elevated so many 
feet above the surface of the sea. What- 
ever is to be carried is /:fted ; whatever 
is to be situated higher is to be rateed ; 
whatever is to be constructed above 
other objects is to be erected ; and when 
the perpendicular height is to be de- 
scribed, it is said to be elevated. A 
ladder is 4{fted upon the shoulders; a 
standard ladder is rutsed against a wall ; 
a scaffolding is erected ; a pillar is ele- 
vated above the houses. 


Now rosy morn ascends the court of Jove, 


Lifts up her light, and opens day above. Porg. 


The great crater of tna itself is raised to an 
enormous height above the lower regions of the 
mountain, Bryrpome. - 


From their assistance, happier walls expect, 
Which, wund'ring long, at last thou sfaltcseed 
Daypgn, 


We took notice of several of those meteors, called 
falling stars, which still appeared to be as much a€e- 
vated above us, as when we see from the plain. 

Haynonx. 
Lift and raise may sometimes be ap- 
plied to the same objects: a stone may 
either be Afted or raised, but lift is the 
more ordinary term ; so when raise and 
erect are applied to the same objects 
raise is the more familiar expression. 
Elevate is most usual in scientific 
language. All these terms, except 
erect, have likewise a moral application ; 
EXALT, from a/tus high, has no other. 
In this case dift is yeldom used in a 
good sense ; to ratse is used in a good or 
an indifferent sense ; to elevate is mostly 
and exalt always, used in the best sense. 
A person is seldom &/fted up for any 
good purpose, or from any merit in him- 
self; it is commonly to suit the ends of 
party that people are /1/ted into notice, 
or lifted into office; a person may be 
ratsed for his merits, or ratse himself by 
his industry, in both which cases he is 
entitled to esteem ; so likewise one may 
be éifled up by pride, or ruzsed in one's 
mind or estimation; one is elevated by 
circumstances, but still more so by one’s 
character and moral qualities; one is 
rarely exatted but by means of superior 
endowments. 
Our successes have been great, and our hearts have 


been much éifted up by them, so that we have reason 
to humble ourselves. ATIERBURY 


Rais'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood, 
And long'd to break from out his ambient cloud. 
Duypsxn 


pee rates on Hfe in the same manner as 
rales ou composition it produces vigilance rather 


than Jonxeon. 


LIGHTNESS 


A creature oa wore eralted kind 
Was wanting yet, aud then was man design'd. 
Dayprr 


LIGHTNESS, LEVITY, FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY, GIDDINESS. 


LIGHTNESS, from Hght, signifies 
the abstract quality. LEVITY, in 
Latin levttas. from levis light, signifies 
the same. VOLATILITY, in Latin 
wolattiitas, from volo to fly, signifies 
flitting, or ready to fly swiftly on. 
FLIGHTINESS, from fighty and fy, 
siznifies a readiness to fly. GIDDI- 
NESS is from giddy, in Saxon gidig. 

Lightness and giddiness are taken 
either in the natural or metaphorical 
sense ; the rest only in the moral sense: 
lightness is said of the outward carriage, 
or the inward temper; lenity is said only 
of the outward carriage: a light-minded 
man treats everything lightly, be it 
ever so serious; the lightness of his 
mind is evident by the /ightnees of his 
motions. Lightness is common to both 
sexes; levity is peculiarly striking in 
females; and in respect to them, they 
are both exceptionable qualities in the 
highest degree: when a woman has 
lightness of mind, she verges very near 
towards direct vice ; when there is levity 
in her conduct, she exposes herself to 
the imputation of criminality. Vobutt- 
dily, fiyhtiness, and giddiness, are de- 
grees of ighitness which rise in signif- 
cation on one another; volatility being 
more than /tghtness, and the others 
tore than volatility: lightness and 
volatility are defects as they relate to 
age ; those only who ought to be serious 
or grave are said to be fight or voluttle. 
When we treat that as light which is 
weighty, when we suffer nothing to sink 
into the mind, or make any impression, 
this is a defective dighinese of character ; 
when the spirits are of a buoyant nature, 
and the thoughts fly from one object to 
another, without resting on any for a 
moment, this lightness becomes vola- 
tity: a light-minded person sets care 
at a distance; a volatile person catches 
pleasure from’ every passing object. 
Flightiness and giddiness are the de 
fects of youth ; they bespeak that entire 
want of command over the feelings and 
animal spirits which is inseparable from 
a state of childhood: a flighty child, 
however, only fails from a want of at- 
tention; but a giddy child, like one 
whose head is in the natural sense geddy, 
% unable to collect itself so as to have 
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any consciousness of what passes: a 


Aighty person makes mistakes ; a giddy 


person commits extravayances. 


lunocence gives a Hh precast to the apirits, 11) imi- 
tated and ill supplied by that forced levity uf the 
vicious. Brair. 


If we see people dancing, even in wooden shoes, 
and a fiddle always at their heels, we are souu cun- 
vineed of the volatile apirits of thoee merry slaves. 

SOMERVILLE. 


Remembering many flightincsses in her writin 
I know not how to behave myself to her. 
Ricwanrpson, 


The giddy vulgar, ae their fancies guide, 


With noise, say nothing, and in parts divide, 
Dryvrn. 


LIKENESS, RESEMBLANCE, SIMI- 
LARITY, OR SIMILITUDE. 


LIKENESS denotes the quality of 
being altke (v. Equal). ESEM- 


BLANCE, from resemble, compounded 
of re and semble, in French sembler, 
Latin stmudo, signifies putting on the 
form of another thing. SIMILARITY, 
in Latin s¢mtlurttas from similis, in 
Greek opadog like, from the Hebrew 
semel an image, denotes the abstract 
property of dikenese. 

Ltkeness is the most general, and at 
the same time the most familiar, term 
of the three; it respects either external 
or internal properties: resemblance re- 
spects only the external properties: 
similarity respects the circumstances 
or properties: we speak of a likeness 
hetween two persons; of a resemblance 
in the cast of the eye, a resemblunce in 
the form or figure; of a stmilurtty in 
age and disposition. Likeness is said 
only of that which is actual; resem- 
blunce may be said of that which is ap- 
parent: a dtkenesa consists of something 
specific; a resemblance may be only 
partial and contingent. A thing is said 
to be, but not to appear, tke another ; 
it may, however, have the shadow of a 
resemblance : whatever things are altke 
are alike in their exsential properties ; 
but they may resemble each other in a 
partial degree, or in certain particulars, 
but are otherwise essentially different. 
We are most like the Divine Being in 
the act of doing good ; there is nothing 
existing in nature, which has not cer 
tain points of resemblance with some- 
thing else. 


With friendly hand I hold the glass 


Toall ‘ous as they pass, 
Should folly there her likeness view, 
I fret not the mirrue’s true. Muuns 
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So, faint resemblance / on the marble tomb 
The well-dlesembied luver s ng stands, 
For ever silent, and for ever Tnomson. 
Similarity, or SIMILITUDE, which 
is a higher term, is in the moral appli- 
cation, in regard to dtheness, what re- 
semblance is in the physical sense: 
what is alike has the same nature: 
what is etmilar has certain features of 
similarity: in this sense feelings are 
alike, sentiments are altke, persons are 
alike; but cases are similur, circum- 
stances are similar, conditions are 
similar. Likeness excludes the idea of 
difference ; similuritty includes only the 
idea of casual /tkeness. 


Rochefoucault frequently makes nee of the anti- 
thosis, a mode of speaking the most tiresome of any, 
by the similarity of the periods, Wanton, 


Asit addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a 
man, eo the similitude of superstition to religion 
makes it the more deformed. Bacon. 


LIKENESS, PICTURE, IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 


In the former article LIKENESS is 
considered as an abstract term, but in 
connexion with the words picture and 
tmage it signifies the representation of 
likeness. PICTU RE, in Latin yictura, 
from pingo to paint, signifies the thing 
painted. IMAGE, in Latin tnago, 
contracted from tmatago, comes from 
imitor to imitate, signifying an imita- 
tion, EFFIGY, in Latin effigies from 
efingo, signifies that which 1s formed 
after another thing. 

Likeness and picture, as terms of art, 
are both applied to painting; but the 
term likeness refers us to the object of 
the art, namely, to get the /tkeness ; 
and the picture to the mode of the art, 
namely, by painting ; whence in familiar 
language an artist is said to take /ike- 
nesses, who takes or paints the portraits 
of persons ; or in general terms an artist 
may be said to be happy in taking a 
ttkheness, who can represent on paper the 
likeness of any object, but particularly 
that of persons. In other connexions 
tho word picture is most usually em- 
ployed in regard to works of art, as to 
sketch a picture, to Anish a prcture, 
and the like. 


Hayley, whose love for me seems to be truly that 


ofab r, has given me his picture drawn by 
Romuecy about Seen years ago, an admirable 
likeness, Cowrgr, 


Asa &keness may be given by other 
meuns besides that of painting, it may 
be taken for any “keness conveyed ; as 
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parents may be said to stamp or im- 
press @ likeness on their ehildren. Pic- 
ture may be figuratively taken for what- 
ever serves a8 a picture, as a picture of 
happiness. /mage, as appears from its 
derivation, signifies nothing more than 
likeness, but has been usually applied 
to such /ikenesses as are taken, or in- , 
tended to represent spiritual objects, 
whether on paper or in wood or stone, 
such as the graven images which were 
the objects of idolatrous worship: it 
has, however, been extended in its ap- 
plication to any /tkeness of one object 
represented by another ; as, children are 
sometimes the wage of their parents. 
God, Moses first, then David, did inspire, 

To compose anthems for hia heavenly quire ; 

To th’ one the style of friend he did impart, 


On th’ other stamp'd the likeness of his heart. 
Denukm, 


Or else the comic muse 


Hulds to the world a picture of itself. Tuomson, 


The mind of man isan image, not only of Gorl's 
spirituality, but of his infinity. Soutm. 

A ltkeness and a ptcture contain 
actual likenesses of the things which 
they are intended to represent ; but an 
effigy may be only an arbitrary likeness, 
as where a human figure is made to 
stand for the figure of any particular 
man without any dkeness of the indi- 
vidual. This term is applied to the 
rude or fictitious pictures of persons in 
books, and also tothe figures of persons 
on tomb-stones or on coins, which con. 
tain but few traces of dikeness. 

T have read somewhere that one of the popes re- 
fused to acceptan edition of a saint's works, which 
were presented to him, because the saint, in his effi 


gies before the book, was drawn without a beard. 
ADDISON. 


Or to the still ruder representations of 
individuals who are held up to public 
odium by the populace. 


The people of Turvey have burnt him in effigy. 
OWPER. 


LIMIT, EXTENT. 


LIMIT is a more specific and definite 
term than EXTENT: by the former 
we are directed to the point where any- 
thing ends; by the latter we are led ¢o 
no particular point, but to the whole 
space included: 4miés are in their nature 
something finite; erfené is either finite 
or infinite: we therefore speak of that 
which exceeds the érmi/s, or comes 
within the dimits; and of that which 
comprehends the extent, or is according 
to the erlent: a plenipotentiary oz 
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minister must not exceed the dimits of 
his instruction; when we think of the 
immense extent of this globe, and that 
it is among the smallest of an infinite 
number of worlds. the mind is lost in 
admiration and amazement: it does not 
fall within the Zimits of a periodical 
work to enter into historical details; a 
complete history of any country is a 
work of great extent. 

Whatsoever a man accounts his treasare answers 


all his capacities of pleasure. It is the utmost /iméé 
of enjoyment Sour. 


It is obaervable that, either by nature or habit, our 
fuculties are fitted to images of a certain ortent, 
JoHNEON. 


TO LINGER, TARRY, LOITER, LAG, 
SAUNTER. 


LINGER, from /Jonyer, signifies to 
make the time long in duing a thing. 
TARRY, from tardus slow, is to be 
slow. LOITER may probably come 
from lentus slow. LAG. from (te, sig- 
nifies to lie back. SAUNTER, from 
sancta terra the Holy Land; because, 
in the time of the crusades, many idle 
persons were going backwards and for- 
wards : hence idle, p!anless going, comes 
to be so denominated. 

Suspension of action or slow move- 
ment enters into the meaning of all 
these terms: to linger is to stop alto- 
gether, or to move but slowly forward ; 
to furry is properly to suspend one’s 
movement: the former proceeds from 
weluctance to leave the spot on which we 
stand; the latter from motives of dis- 
cretion : he will naturally /:nger who is 
going to leave the place of his nativity 
for an indefinite period ; those who have 
much business to transact will be led to 

long in a place: to Jotter is to 
move slowly and reluctantly, but, from 
a bad cause, a child losters who is un- 
willing to go to school: to /ag is to move 
slower than others; to stop while they 
are going on; this is seldom done for a 
purpose ; those who /ag have gene- 
rally some sinister and private end to 
answer: to suunter is altogether the act 
of an idler; those who have no object in 
moving either backward or forward will 
saunter if they move at all. 
*T is long since I, for my celestial wife, 
Loath’d by the gods, have dragg’d a ng ring Mite 


RYDEN, 
Fon ash wits ae ee seins oes or tang themselves 
surpass e even regalar perseverance 
er understandings. is Jounson. 

shall not lag behind, nor err 


I 
The way, thou leading Miuros. 
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Herod having tarried only seven days at Rome 
for the dispatch of his business, returned to his ships 
at Brundusium. Paspeaux, 


She walks all the morning saunteriag about the 
shop, with her arms through her pookct-boles 
UBNSON. 


LIQUID, LIQUOR, JUICE, HUMOR. 


LIQUID (e. Fluéd) is the generic 
term: LIQUOR, which is but a vari- 
ation from the same Latin verb, /fquesco, 
whence Jiquid is derived, is a /iquid 
which is made to be drunk: JUICK, in 
French jus, is a diqgued that issues from 
bodies : and HUMOR, in Latin humor, 
probably from the Greeek pevpa and 
pew to flow or pour out, is a species of 
liguid which flows in bodies and forms 
a constituent part of them. All natural 
bodies consist of digutds or solids, or a 
combination of both: /tquor serves to 
quench the thirst as food satisfies the 
hunger; the jutces of bodies are fre- 
quently their richest parts; and the hu- 
mors are commonly the most important 
parts; the former of these two belong 
peculiarly to vegetable, and the latter to 
animal bodies: water is the simplest of 
all dgqutde; wine is the most inviting 
of all f4guors, the orange produces the 
most agreeable gutce; the humors of 
both men and brutes are most liable tuo 
corruption. 


How the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liguid sweets, Muro 


They who Miverva from Jove's head derive, 

Might make old Homer's scull the muse's hive, 
And from his brain that Helicon distil, 
Whose racy liquor did his offspring all. 


Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wine, 
More bounteuus far thau al) the frantic juice 

Which Bacchus poura. Tuomeon 


Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the Aumuurs 
Of the dank morning. SHARAPEALZ, 


Dennam, 


LIST, ROLL, CATALOGUE, REGISTER, 


LIST, in French liste, and German 
liste, ait from the German leisée.‘n 
last, signifying in general any long asd 
narrow body. ROLL signifies in ge- 
neral ne rolled up, particularly 
paper with its written contents. CATA- 

GUE, in Latin catalogus, Greek 
caradoyoc, from xaradeyw to write down, 
signifies a written enumeration. RE- 
GISTER, from the verb rego to govern, 
signifies what is done or inserted by 
order of government, or for the. purposes 
of order. ve 

A collection of objects brought into 
some kind of order is the commun idea 
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included in the signification of these 
terms. The contents and disposition of 
a (ist is the most simple; it consists of 
little more than names arranged under 
one another in a long narrow line, asa 
dist of words, a (ist of plants and flowers, 
a dset of voters, a set of visits, a list of 
deaths, of births, of marriages: rodi, 
which is figuratively put for the contents 
of a roll,is a Uist rolled up for conve- 
nience, asa long roll of saints: cuta- 
fogue involves more details than a 
simple /ist ; it specifies not only names, 
but dates, qualities, and circumstances. 
A list of books contains their titles; a 
catalogue of books contains an enume- 
ration of their size, price, number of 
volumes, edition, &c.: a rodl of saints 
simply specifies their names; a cata- 
logue of saints enters into particulars of 
their ages, deaths, &c.: a register con- 
tuing more than either ; for it contains 
events, with dates, actors, &c. in all 
iatters of public interest. 

After I had read over the fist uf the persons elected 


into the Tlers Etat, nothing which they aNerwards 
did could appear astonishing. Burxx, 


It appears from the ancient rolls of parliament, 
aud from the manner of choosing the lords of articles, 
that the proceedings of that high court must have 
Leen io a grea measure under their direction. 

Ronxurson. 


Aye! {n the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mougrels, Spaniels, curs, 
All by the name of dogs. SHAKSPEARK. 


I am credibly informed by an antiquary, who has 
searched the registers, that the maids of honour, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, were allowed three rumps 
of beef for their breakfast. ApDIson. 


LITTLE, SMALL, DIMINUTIVE. 


LITTLE, in Dutch Jettel, connected 
with Agh?, &c., is a general term both 
in its sense and application, SMALL, 
in German smahi narrow, and DIMI- 
NUTIVE, from minus less, signifying 
made less, are particular terms convey- 
ing some collateral idea. What is /rté/e 
is so in the ordinary sense in respect to 
size; it is properly opposed to great: 
the small ia that which is less than 
others in point of bulk ; it is opposed to 
the large: @he diminutive is that which 
is less than it ought to be; as a person 
is said to be dimtnutive in stature who 
is below the ordinary stature. 

While the promis’d fruit 


Lies yet a Hittle embryo, unperceived, 

Wi ite crimson folds. THomson. 
The smatiest humming-bird is about the size of a 

hasel nut. GoLpsmiTH. 
That the stars appear like 20 many dimiautive and 

seuroaly distinguishable points, is owing to their im- 

mense and inconceivable distance, AppDison. 


LIVELIHOOD. 


In the moral application, Hétle is fre- 
uently used in a bad sense, email and 
dintnidsbe may be extended to other 
than physical objects without any change 
in their signification. 
The talent of turning men into ridicule, and ex- 


posing to laughter those ove converses with, is the 
qualification of ttle ungenerous tempers, ADpison. 


To him no high, no low no great, no small, 
He fills, He Lounds, connects, and equals all. Por. 


He whose knowledye is at best but limited, and 
whose intellect proceeds by s small, diminutive light, 
cannot but receive an additional light by the con- 
ceptions of another man, Sours. 


LIVELIHOOD, LIVING, SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE, SUPPORT, SUSTE- 
NANCE. 

Tue means of ving or supporting 
life is the idea common to all these 
terms, which bat according to the cir- 
cumstances of the individual and the 
nature of the object which constitutes 
the means: a LIVELIHOOD is that 
which is sought after by the day; a 
labourer earns a livelthood by the sweat 
of his brow: a SUBSISTENCE is ob- 
tained by irregular efforts of various 
descriptions; beggars meet with so 
much that they obtain something better 
than a precarious and scanty subsist- 
ence: LIVING is obtained by more 
respectable and less severe efforts than 
the two former; tradesmen obtain a 
good fining by keeping shops; artists 
procure a dtving by the exercise of their 
talents : MAINTENANCE, SUP- 
PORT, and SUSTENANCE differ 
fromm the other three inasmuch as they 
du not comprehend what one gains by 
one’s own efforts, but by the efforts of 
others: maintenance is that which is 
permanent: it supplies the place of /ev- 
ing: support may be casual, and vary 
in degree: the object of most public 
charities is to afford a matnienance to 
such as cannot obtain a ftvelthood or 
‘ving for themselves ; it is the business 
of the parish to give support, in time of 
sickness and distress, to all who are 
legal parishioners. Mutntenunce and 
support are always granted; but suste- 
nance is that which is taken or received: . 
the former comprehends the means of. 
obtaining food; sustenance compre- 
hends that which sustains the body and 
supplies the place of food. 


A man may as easily know where to find one to 
teach todebauch, whore, game and blaspheme, as 
to tvach him to write or cast accounts; ‘tis the very 
ptofe-sion and fivelthood of sach people, ng 
their Hving by those practices for which they va 
to forfeit their lives, Sour, 


LIVELY. 


Sast the necessities of a bare subssence are not 
to be the only measure of a parent's care fur his chil- 
dren. SoutH. 


The Jews in Babylonia honoured Hyreanus their 
king, and supplied him with a maistesaace suitable 
thereto. PripEaux, 


If it be a curse to be forced to toil for the neoes- 
sary support of life, how dues he heighten the curse 
who toils for superfluities [ Souta. 


War and the chace engross the savage whole, 
War followed for revenge, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier spot, 


The chace fur sustenance. Cowprr, 


LIVELY, SPRIGHTLY, VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE, MERRY, JOCUND. 


THE activity of the heart when it 
beats high with a sentiment of gaiety is 
strongly depicted by all these terms : the 
LIVELY isthe most general and literal 
in its signification ; /#fe, as a moving or 
active principle, is supposed to be inhe- 
rent in spiritual as well as material 
bodies ; the feeling, as well as the body 
which has within a power of moving 
arbitrarily of itself, is said to have (ye, 
and in whatever object this is wanting, 
this object is said to be dead: in like 
manner, according to the degree or cir- 
cumstances under which this moving 
principle re itself, the object is de- 
nominated fvely, that is having life. 
SPRIGHTLY, that is sprightful or 
spiritful, full of spirits, and VIVA- 
ChOUS, in Latin vivax, from vivo to 
live, that is the same as lively. Lrveli- 
ness is the property of childhood, youth, 
or.even maturer age; sprighiliness is 
the peculiar property of youth ; wvactty 
is a quality compatible with the sobriety 
of years: an infant shows itself to be 
“ively or otherwise in a few months 
after its birth; a female, particularly in 
her early years, affords often a pleasing 
picture of sprightliness ; a vivactous 
companion recommends himself wher- 
ever he goes. SPORTIVENESS, that 
is fondness of or readiness fur sport, is 
an accompaniment of Jdtveliness or 
i Sececatcie : a sprightly child will 
show its ighiliness by its sportive 
humour: MIRTH, ¢. e. merriness (v. 
Cheerful), and JOCUNDITY, from 
‘ocundus or jucundus, and juvo to delight 
or please, signifying the state of being 
delighted, are the forms of hveliness 
which display themselves in social life ; 
the former is a familiar quality, more 
frequently to be discovered in vulgar 
than in polished society: jocundity is a 
form of Soeliness which poets have as- 
cribed to nymphs and goddesses, and 
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other aérial creatures of the imagina- 
tion. 

The terms preserve the same sense 
when applied to the characteristics or 
actions of persons as when applied to 
the persons themselves: imagination. 
wit, conception, representation, and the 
like, are /rvely ; a person’s air, manner, 
look, tune, dance, are sprightly ; a con- 
Versation, a turn of mind, a society, is 
vivacious ; the muse, the pen, the ima- 
gination, is sportive: the mecting, the 
laugh, the song, the conceit, is merry 
the train, the dance is yocund. 


One study is inconsistent with a lively imagina- 
tion, anuther with a solid judgement. JOHNSON. 


His sportive lambs, 
This way aud that convolv'd, in friskfal glee 
Their frolies play. And now the sprightly race 
Invites them torth. Tuomnow, 


Ry every victory over appetite or pasalon, the 
mind gains new strength to refuse those solicitations 
by which the young and vivacious are hourly as- 


saulted, JouNaON. 
Thus jocund fleets with them the winter night. 
TiHumson, 


Warn'd by the streaming light and merry lark, 
Forth rush the jolly clans. IMERVILLE, 


LIVING, BENEFICE. 


LIVING signifies literally the pecu- 
niary resource by which one lives. 
BENEFICE, from denefacto, signifies 
whatever one obtains as a benefit: the 
former is applicable to any situation of 
life, but particularly to that resource 
which a parish affords to the clergyman ; 
the latter is applicable to no other ob- 
ject: wes ik of a living a8 a resource 
immediately derived from the parish, in 
distinction from a curacy, which is de- 
rived from an individual : we speak of 
a benefice in respect to the terms by 
which it is held, according to the eccle- 
siastical law: there are many dtvings 
which are not benefices, although not 
vice versa. 

In consequence of the vopes interference, the best 

Italia 


livings were filled by u, and other foreign, 
clergy. Buackstonx, 


Estates held by feudal tenure, being originally 
ratuitous donations, were at that time denominated 
eficta ; their very name, as well as constitution, 
was borrowed, and the care of the souls of a parish 

thence came to be denominated a Lene/ice. 
BLacksTone. 


LODGINGS, APARTMENTS. 


A LODGING, or a place to lodge or 
dwell in, comprehends single rooms, or 
Many rooms, or in fact any place which 
can be made to serve the pu : 
APARTMENTS respect only suits of 
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rooms: apartments, therefore, are, in 
the strict sense, lodgings ; but all lodg- 
ings are not apartments: on the other 
hand, the word lodgings is mostly 
used for rooms that are let out to hire, 
or that serve a temporary purroes: but 
the word apartments may be applied to 
the suits of rooms in any large house: 
hence the word lodging becomes on one 
ground restricted in its use, and apart- 
mente on the other: all apartments to 
let out for hire are odgings: but apart- 
ments not to let out for hire are not 


lodgings. 


LOOK, GLANCE. 


LOOK (v. Air) is the generic, and 
GLANCE (v. 70 glance at) the specific 
term; that is to say, a casual or mo- 
mentary /ook: a lvok may be charac- 
terized as severe or mild, flerce or gentle, 
an or kind; a glance as hasty or 
sudden, imperfect or slight: so likewise 
we speak of taking a /oo&, or catching a 
glance. 

Here the soft flocks, with the same harmless /uvk 
They wore alive. THomson. 


The tiger, darting frrce 
Impetuous on his prey, the glance has doom'd. 
Tuumsor. 


TO LOOK, SEE, BEHOLD, VIEW, 
EYE. 

LOOK, in Saxon locan, upper Ger- 
man /ugen, comes from the same source 
as (ux light, and the Greek Aqw to see. 
SEE is in Saxon seon, Swedish ge, 
Molic Greek ceanyv, Hebrew sheeuh to 
see. BEHOLD, compounded of the 
intensive be and Aold, signifies to hold 
or fix the eye on an object. VIEW, 
from the French voir, and the Latin 
video, signifies simply to see. To EYE, 
from the noun eye, naturally signifies to 
fathom with the eye. 

We look voluntarily ; we see involun- 
tarily : the eye sees ; the person looks : 
absent poe often see things before 
they are fully conscious that they are at 
hand: we may éook without seeing, and 
we may see without looking: near- 
sighted people often fook at that which 
is too distant to strike the visual organ. 
To behold is to /vok at for a continuance ; 
to view is to dook at in all directions; 
to eye is to dook at earnestly, and by side 
glances; that which is seen may ae 
pear in an instant; it may strike the 
eye and be gone ; but what is looked at 
must make some stay; consequently 
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lightning and things equally fugitive 
and rapid in their flight, may be seen, 
but canno be lucked at. To look at is 
the familiar, as well as the general term, 
in regard to the others: we look at 
things in general, which we wish to see, 
that is, to see clearly, fully, and in all 
their parts; but we behold that which | 
excites a moral or intellectual interest ; 
we vtew that which demands intellectual 
attention; we eye that which pratifies 
any particular passion: an inquisitive 
child /ooks at things which are new to 
it, but does not behold them; we /ook 
at plants, or finery, or whatever yratifies 
the senses, but we do not behold them: 
on the other hand, we behold any spec- 
tacle which excites our admiration, our 
astonishment, our pity, or our love: we 
look at objects in order to observe their 
external properties ; but we vrew them 
in order tu find out their component 
parts, their internal properties, their 
pores of motion and action, &c.: we 
ook at things to gratify the curiosity of 
the moment or fur mere amusement ; 
but the jealous man eyes his rival, in 
order to mark his movements, his de- 
signs, and his successes; the envious 
man eyes him who is in prosperity, with 
a malignant desire to see him humbled. 
They climb the next ascent, and, lvoktag down, 

Now ata nearer distance view the town ; 

The prince with wonder sees the stately tuw’rs, 


(Which late were huts and shepherds’ bow'rs), 
Dryogx. 


The most unpardonable malefactar in the world 
going to his death, and bearing it with composure, 
would win the pity of those whe should behold him. 

STEKELE. 


Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats, then brisk alizhts 
Ou the warm hearth; then, hopping o'er the fluor, 
Syes all the smiling family askance. Tmomsow 


TO LOOK, APPEAR. 


LOOK is here taken in the neuter 
and improper sense: in the preceding 
article (v. To look) it denotes the action 
of persons striving to see; in the pre- 
sent case it denotes the action of things 
figuratively striving to be seen. - 
PEAR, from the Latin apparev or 
pareo, Greek wapeyu, signifies to be 
present or at hand, within sight. 

The dook of a thing respects the im- 
pressions which it makes on the senses, 
that is, the manner in which it looks; 
its appearance implies the simple act of 
its coming into sight: the look of any 
thing is therefore characterized as good 
or bad, mean er handsome, ugly or 
beautiful; the appearance is character 
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ized as early or late, sudden or unex- 
‘ted : there is something very unseemly 
in the vok of a clergyman affecting the 
airs of a fine gentleman; the appear- 
ance of the stars in an evening presents 
an interesting view even to the ordinary 
beholder. As what re must 
in some form, the signification of the 
term has been extended to the manner 
of the appearance, and brought still 
neurer to /ook in its application; in this 
case the term /ovk is rather more fa- 
miliar than that of appearance: we 
may speak either of regarding the /ook 
or the appearance of a thing, as fur as 
it may impress others; but the latter is 
less colloquial than the former: a man’s 
conduct is said to Jonk rather than to 
uppear ill; buton the other hand, we 
say a thing assumes an appeurance, 
or has a certain appearance. 


Distressfui nature pants; 
The very streams /ook languid from afar. THomson. 


Never does liberty ear more amiable than 
under the government of a pious and good prince. 
DDIeON. 
Look is always employed for what is 
real; what a thing /ooke is that which 
it really is: appeur, however, sometimes 
refers not only to what is external, but 
to what is superficial. If we say a 
person ooks ill, it supposes some positive 
and unequivocal evidence of illness: if 
we say he uppeurs to be ill, it is a less 
positive assertion than the former; it 
leaves rvom for doubt, and allows the 
possibility of a mistake. We are at 
liberty to judge of things by their looks, 
without being chargeable with want of 
judument; but as appearunces are said 
to be deceitful, it becomes necessary to 
admit them with caution as the rule of 
our judyment. Look is employed mostly 
in regard to objects of sense; appear- 
ance respects natural and moral objects 
indifferently: the sky looks loweriny ; 
an object appears through a microscope 
greater than it really is; a person's 
conduct appears in a more culpable light 
when seen through the representation 
of an onemy. 


Thea Nature all 
Wears to the lover's eye a ivué& of love. 


It has always been my endeavour to distinguish 
between realities and appearances. Tarte. 


Tomson. 


LOOKER-ON, SPECTATOR, BE- 
HOLDER, OBSERVER. 


Taz LOOKER-ON and the SPEC- 
TATOR are both opposed to the agents 
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or actors in any scene; but the former 
is still more abstracted from the objects 
he sees than the latter, _ 

A looker-on (v. To look at) is care- 
less; he has no part and takes no part 
in what he sees; he duoke on, because 
the thing is before him, and he has 
nothing else to do: a g cebleng may 
likewise be unconcerned, but in general 
he derives amusement, if nothing else, 
from what he sees. A clown may bea 
looker-on, who with open mouth ga 
at all that is before him, without under- 
standing any part of it; but he who 
looks on to draw a moral lesson from the 
whole is in the moral sense not an un- 
interested spectator. The BEHOLD.- 
ER has a nearer interest than the spec- 
tator; and the OBSERVER has an 
interest not less near than that of the 
beholder, but somewhat different: the 
beholder has his affections roused by 
what he sees; the observer has his un- 
derstanding employed in that which 
passes before him: the beholder in- 
dulges himself in contemplation ; the 
observer is busy in making it subservient 
to some proposed object: every beholder 
of our Saviour’s sufferings and patience 
was struck with the conviction of his 
Divine character, not excepting cven 
some of those who were his most preju- 
diced adversaries ; every calm observer 
of our Saviour's words and actions was 
convinced of his Divine mission. 

Lookers on many times see more than gamesters. 
Bacon. 
Rut high in heaven they alt, and gaze from far, 
The tame spectaturs of his deeds of war. Pors, 
haces wer er ey fot Orreial enor fae 
Swift was an exact observer of life, JomNsuN- 


LOOSE, VAGUE, LAX, DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

LOOSE is in German /os, &c., Latin 
laxus, Greek adacouv, and Hebrew 
chalatz, to make free. VAGUE, in 
Latin vagus, signifies wandering. LAX, 
in Latin /arus, has a similar origin with 


loose. DISSOLUTE, in Latin disso- 
luéus participle of dtseolvo, signifies drs- 
solved or set free. LICENTIOUS 


signifies having the /tcence or power to 
do as one pleases (vp. Leave, liberty). 
Loose is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms; they are all opposed to 
that which is bound or adheres closely . 
loose is em yee either for physical, 
moral, or intellectual objects; vague 
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only for intellectual objects: Jaz some- 
times for what is intellectual, but oftener 
for the moral; dissolute and licentious 
only for moral matters: whatever wants 
& proper connexion, or linking together 
of the parts, is loose; whatever is scat- 
tered and remotely separated is vague : 
a style is /oose where the words and 
sentences are not made to coalesce,° so 
as to form a regularly connected series ; 
assertions are vague which have but a 
remote connexion with the subject re- 
ferred to: by the same rule, douse hints 
thrown out at random may give rise to 
speculation and conjecture, but cannot 
serve as the ground of any conclusion ; 
ignorant people are apt to credit ever 
vague rumour, and to communicate it 
8s a certainty. Opinions are doose, 
either inasmuch as they want logical 
precision, or as they fail in moral strict- 
Ness; suggestions and surmises are in 
their nature vague, as they spring from 
a very remote channel, or are produced 
by the wanderings of the imagination ; 
opinions are /ax, inasmuch as they have 
a tendency to lessen the moral obliga- 
tion, or to loosen moral ties. A duvose 
man injures himself, but a daz man in- 
jures society at large. Déssoluteness is 
the excess of luoseness ; licentiousness 
is the consequence of larity, or the 
freedom from external constraint. Loose- 
nees of character, if indulged, soon sinks 
into dissoluteness of morals ; and darsét 
of discipline is quickly followed by /- 
centiousness of manners. 

The most voluptuous and Joose person breathing, 
were he but tied to folluw his dice and his courtehips 


every day, would find it the greatest torment that 


That action which is ragse and indeterminate 
will at last settle jute habit, and habitual peculiari- 
tlea are quickly ridiculous. OHNSON, 
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Ta thie general doprarlty of manners and lacity 
of principles, pure religion is po where more strongly 
iuculcated (than in our universities). JOH NUK, 


As the life of Petroniua Arbiter was altogether dis. 
sulute, the indifference which he sluwed at the close 
of it is to be looked upon as w piece of natural care- 
lesaness rather than fortitude. App1s0N. 


Moral philosophy is very agreeable to the para- 
doxical and licenticus spirit of the age. Dearrix. 


LORD'S SUPPER, EUCHARIST, 
COMMUNION, SACRAMENT. 


Tax LORD'S SUPPER is a term 
of familiar and general use among 
Chrictiane, as designating in literal 
terms the supper of our Lord; that is, 
either the last solemn supper which he 
took with his disciples previous to his 
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crucifixion, or the commemoraticn ot 
that event which conformably to his 
commands has been observed by the 

rofessors of Christianity. EUCHA- 

IST is a term of peculiar use among 
the Roman Catholics, from the Greek 
evyapitw to give thanks, because per- 
sonal adoration, by way of returning 
thanks, constitutes in their estimation 
the chief part of the ceremony. As the 
social affections are kept alive mostly 
by the common participation of meals, 
s0 is brotherly love, the essence of 
Christian fellowship, cherished and 
warmed in the highest dezree by the 
conimon participation in this holy fes- 
tival: hence, by distinction, it has been 
denominated the COMMUNION. As 
the vows which are made at the altar of 
our Lord are the most solemn which 4 
Christian can make, comprehending in 
them the entire devotion of himself to 
Christ, the general term SACRA- 
MENT, signifying an oath, has been 
employed by way of distinction for this 
ordinance. The Roman Catholics have 
employed the same term for six other 
ordinances; but the Protestants, who 
attach a similar degree of sacredness to 
no other than baptism, annex this ap- 
pellation only to these two. 


To the worthy participation of the Lord's supper, 
there is indispeasably required a suitable prepara- 
tion. Sour. 


This ceremony of feasting belongs most properly 
both to marriage and to the eucharisé, as both of 
them have the uature of a cuvenant, Sour. 


One woman he could not bring to the communi, 
and when he reproved or exhorted her, she ovly an- 
swered that abe was no acholar. JOH NEON, 


T conld not have the consent of the physician to 
go tochurch yesterday ; 1 thetefure received the holy 
sacrament at home. JOHNSON, 


TO LOSE, MISS. 


LOSE, in all probability, is but a 
variation of /oose, because what gets 
loose or away from a person is Jost to 
him. To MISS, probably from the par- 
ticiple mes wrong, signifies to put wrong. 

What is /osé is supposed iste entirely 
and irrecoverably gone; but what is 
missed may be only out of sight or not 
at hand at the time when it is wanted: 
health or property may be dust; one 
misses a coach, or one misses what has 
been mislaid. Things may be Zost in a 
variety of ways independent of the person 
losing ; but missing is mostly by the 
instrumentality ofthe person who masses. 
We /ose an opportunity which it is not 
in our power to use; we muss an oppor- 
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tunity when we suffer it to pass without 
using. 
Some ants are eo unfortanate as to fall down with 


their load when they almost come home; when this 
happeus they seldom lose their corn, but carry it up 


again, A DpDIsoN. 
By hope and faith eccure of future bliss, 
Gladly the juys of present life we maiss. Lewis. 


LOSS, DAMAGE, DETRIMENT. 


LOSS signifies the act of lostng or 
the thing fost. DAMAGE, in French 
dommage, Latin damnum from demo to 
take away, signifies the thing taken 
away. DETRIMENT, te. Disadranta- 
geous. 

Loss is here the generic term : danage 
and defrimeni are species or modes of 
fuss. The person sustains the dvss, the 
thing suffers the damage or detriment. 
Whatever is gone from us which we 
wish to retain is a doss; hence we may 
sustain a /uss in our property, in our re- 
putation, in our influence, in our intel- 
lect, and every other object of possession: 
whatever renders an object less service- 
able or valuable, by any external violence, 
is a damage; as a vessel suffers a da- 
mage ina storm: whatever is calculated 
to cross 2 man’s purpose isa detriment ; 
the bare want of a good name may be a 
detriment to a young tradesman; the 
want of prudence is always a great de- 
trtmené to the prosperity of a family. 

What trader would purehase such airy satisfaction 


(as the charms of conversation) by the ise of solid 
gain. Juuneon, 


The ants were still troubled with the rain, and the 
next day they took a world of pains lo repair the 
damage. Apprson. 


-The expenditure should be with the least possible 
detriment to the morals of those who id a 
JURKE. 


LOUD, NOISY, HIGH-SOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 


LOUD, in German, &c., /aui, is con- 
nected with daut a sound, dauschen to 
listen, and the Greek «cAvw to hear, be- 
cause sounds are the object of hearing. 
NOISY, having a noise, like notsome 
and nozious, comes from the Latin nuceo 
to hurt, signifying in general offensive, 
and in this case offensive to the sense of 
hearing. HIGH-SOUNDING signi- 
fies the same as pitched upon an elevated 
key, so as to make a great noise, to be 
heard at a distance. CLAMOROUS, 
from the Latin clamo ww cry, signifies 
crying with a loud voice. 

Loud is here the generic term, since 
it signifies a great sound, which is the 


LOVE. 


idea common to them all. As an epithet 
for persons, /owd is mostly taken in an 
indifferent sense; all the others are 
taken for being loud beyond measure: 
notsy is to be lawlessly and unseasonably 
loud ; high-sounding is only to be loud 
from the bigness of one's words: cla- 
morous is to be disagreeably and pain- 
fully /oud. We must speak Joudly to 
a deaf person in order to make ourselves 
heard: children will be notsy at all 
times if not kept under control: flat- 
terers are always Aigh-sounding in their 
eulogiums of princes: children will be 
clamorous for what they want, if they 
expect to get it by dint of norse ; they 
will be turbulent in case of refusal, if 
not under proper discipline. In the 
improper application, foud is taken in 
as bud a sense as the rest; the loudest 
praises are the least to be regarded: the 
applause of a mob is always noisy: 
high-sounding titles serve only to excite 
contempt where there is not some corre- 
sponding quality: itis the business of 
a party to be clamorous, as that serves 
the purpose of exciting the ignorant. 
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The clowns, a boist’rous, rude, unzovern’d crew, 
With furious haste to the (vud summuns flew. 
DrypDewn, 


O leave the noisy town, Dryprn- 


I am touched with sorrow at the conduct of some 
few men, who have lent the authority of their Aigs- 
sounding names to the peoane of men with whum 
they could not be acquaigted. Burg, 


Claw’rous around the royal hawk they fly. Dayoer 


LOVE, FRIENDSHIP. 


LOVE (v. Affection) is a term of 
very extensive import; it may be either 
taken in the most general sense for 
every strong and passionate attachment, 
or only for such as subsist between the 
sexes; in either of which cases it has 
features by which it is easily distin- 
guished from FRIENDSHIP. 

Love subsists between members of the 
same family; it springs out of their na- 
tural relationship, and is kept alive by 
their close intercourse and constant in- 
terchange of kindnesses : friendship ex 
cludes the idea of any tender and natu- 
ral relationship ; nor is it, like dove, to 
be found in children, but is confined to 
maturer years; it is formed by time, by 
circumstances, by congruity of charac- 
ter, and sympathy of sentiment. Love 
always operates with ardour; /riend- 
shép is remarkable for firmness and con- 
stancy. Jove is peculiar to no station, 
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it is to be found equally among the 
high and the low, the learned and the 
unlearned : Jriendship is of nobler 
growth; it finds admittance only into 
minds of a loftier make: it cannot be 
felt by men of an ordinary stamp. Both 
love and jri ip ere gratified by 
seeking the good of the object ; but dove 
is more selfish in its nature than /riend- 
ship; in indulging another it seeks its 
own gratification, and when this is not 
to be obtained, it will change into the 
contrary passion of hatred; /reendship, 
on the other hand, is altogether disin- 
terested, it makes sacrifices of every 
description, and knows no limits to its 
—aacrifice, 


So every passion but fund love, 


Vato its own redress dues move. Wa tier. 


For natural affection soon doth cease, 
And "ea is with Cupid’s greater lame, 
But faithful friendship doth them buth suppress, 
Aud them with mastering discipline saat 
PEMSER. 


LOVER, SUITER, WOOER. 


LOVER signifies literally one who 
loves, and is applicable to any object ; 
there are /opers of money, and dovers of 
wine, lovers of things individually, and 
things collectively, that is, dovers of 

rticular women in the good sense, or 
laces of women in the bad sense. The 
SUITOR is one who sues and strives 
after a thing; it is equally undefined as 
to the object, but may be employed for 
such as sue for favors from their supe- 
riurs, or sue for the affections and person 
of a female. The WOOER is only a 
specios of Zover, who wooes or solicits the 
kind regards of a female. When ap- 

lied to the same object, namely, the 
female sex, the term éover is employed 
for persons of all ranks, who are equally 
alive to the tender passion of love: 
eurtor is a title adapted to that class 
of life where all the genuine affections 
of human nature are adulterated by a 
false refinement, or entirely lost in other 
passions of a guilty nature. Wooer is 
a tender and passionate title, which is 
adapted to that class of beings that live 
only in poetry and romance. There is 
most sincerity in the lover, be simply 
proffers his dove; there is most cere- 
mony in the sustor, he prefers his sutt ; 
there is most ardour in the wocer, he 
makes his vows. 

It is vatural fora young friend and a ng 


laser, to think the persons love have nothing tu 
do but & please them. cat Vora. 


LO W. 


What can it be to be th with 
tioners, pam those perhaps suifors ry palo A i 
Sovrn. 


T am glad this parcel of wocers are so reasonable, 
for there is not one of them but I dote on his very 
absence. SMaAMsPraRe- 


LOW, MEAN, ABJECT, 
LOW, v. Humble. MEAN, in Ger- 


man gemein, &c. comes from the same 
source as the Latin communis common 
(v. Common). ABJECT, in French ab- 
ject, Latin alyectus, participle of abjrcto 
to cast down, signifies literally cast down 
or brought very low. 

Low isa much stronger term than 
mean; for what is /ow stands more 
directly opposed to what is high, but 
what is mean is intermediate: the low 
is applied only toa certain number ot 
description ; but mean, like common, is 
applicable to the great bulk of mankind. 
A man of Jow extraction falls below the 
ordinary level ; he is opposed to a noble 
man: a man of mean birth does not 
rise above the ordinary level; he is 
upon a level with the majority. A/yecs 
expresses more than either of the others 
for it denotes the lowest depression in 
@ person's outward condition or position 
as abject poverty. 

Hlad I been born a servant, my fur life 


Had steady stoud from all these miseries. 
Rannotrn, 


For ‘tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
Aud as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour ‘peareth in the meanest habit. 

SHA KSPLABS. 


Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 


T’ adore the ovuyueror? Mitrow, 


When employed to designate cha- 
racter, aid preserve the same distinc- 
tion; the /ow is that which is positively 
sunk in itself; but the mean is that 
which is comparatively dow, in regard to 
the outward circumstances and relative 
condition of the individual. Swearing 
and drunkenness are /ow vices ; boxing, 
cudgelling, and wrestling, are ow 
games ; a misplaced economy in people 
of property is mean ; a condescension to 
those who are beneath us for our own 
petty advantages is meanness. A man 
is commonly duso by birth, education, or 
habits; but meanness is a defect of na- 
ture which sinks a person in spite of 
every external advantage. Adyject, asa 
characteristic, is applied particularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pro- 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of those faculties which ele- 
vate him above the brutes ; poverty, fear, 


MADNESS. 


or any base passion may have the same 
effect. 

Yet sometimes nations will desline so low 
Fiom \ irtue. 


We fast not to please men, nor to promote any 
mean worldly interest. SMALRIDOR, 


Ni.rom. 


There needs no more be said to extol the excellence 
aud power of his wit, than that it was of magnitude 
ep ‘ugh to cover a workd of very great faults, that is, 
a narrowness ia hie pature to the fowest degres, an 

jectmess and want of courage, an insinuating and 
servile flattering. CLARENDON. 


torrente: 


M. 


MADNESS, PHRENZY, RAGE, FURY. 


MADNESS, ode Derangement. — 
PHRENZY, in Latin phrenests, Greek 
gpevric from gpny the mind, signifies a 
disordered mind. RAGE isin French 
rage, Latin rabies madness. FURY, 
in Latin furor, comes in all probability 
frum feror to be carried, because fury 
Carriee a person away. | 

Madness and phrenzy are used in 
the physical and moral sense; rage and 
fury only in the moral sense: in the 
first case, madness is a confirmed de- 
rangement in the organ of thought; 
phrenzy is only a temporary derange- 
ment from the violence of any disease or 
other cause: the former lies in the sys- 
tem, and is, in general, incurable; the 
latter is only occasional, and yields to 
the power of medicine. In the moral 
sense of these terms the cause is put 
fur the effect, that is, madness and 
edits are put for that excessive vio- 
ence of passion by which they are 
caused ; and as rage and fury are spe- 
cies of this passion, namely, the angry 
passion, they are therefore to madness 
and phrenzy sometimes as the cause is 
to the effect: the former, however, are 
so much more violent than the latter, as 
they altogether destroy the reasoning 
faculty, which is not expressly implied 
in the signification of the latter terms. 
Moral madness differs both in degree 
and duration from phrenzy : if it spring 
from the extravagance of rage, it bursts 
out into every conceivable extravagance, 
but is only transitory ; if it spring from 
disappointed love, or any other disap- 
pointed passion, it is as permanent as 
‘direct physical madness; phrenzy is 
always temporary, but even more im- 
petuous than madness ; in the phrensy 
of despsir men commit acts of suicide 
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in the phrenzy of distress and grief, 
eed are hurried into many actions 
atal to themselves or others. 


"Twas no false heraldry when madness drew 
Her pedigree from those who too much a 
ENHAM, 


What phreazy, shepherd, has thy soul possess'd ? 
Dayo. 
Rage refers more immediately to the 
agitation that exists within the mind; 
Jury refera to that which shows itself 
outwardly: a person contains or stifles 
his rage; but his fury breaks out into 
some external mark of violence: rage 
will subside of itself; fury spends itself: 
a person may be choked with rage; 
but his fury finds a vent: an enraged 
man may be pacified ; a /urtous one is 
deaf to every remonstrance. Kage, 
when applied to persons, commonly sig- 
nifies highly inflamed anger; but it may 
be employed for inflamed passion to- 
wards any object which is specified: as 
a rage for music, a rage fur theatrical 
performances, a fashionable rage for any 
whim of the day. Fury, though com- 
monly signifying rage bursting out, 
yet it may be any impetuous feeling dis- 
playing itself in extravagant action; as 
the divine fury supposed to be pro- 
duced upon the priestess of Apollo, by 
the inspiration of the god, and the Bac- 
chanalian fury, which expression depicts 
the influence of wine upon the body and 
mind. In the improper application, to 
inanimate objects, the words rage and 
Jury preserve a similar distinction: the 
rage of the heat denotes the excessive 
height to which it is risen; the fury of 
the winds indicates their violent com- 
motion and turbulence: so in like man- 
ner the raging of the tempest charac- 
terizes figuratively its burning anger; 
and the fury of the flames marks their 
impetuous moveiments, their wild and 
rapid spread. 
First Socrates 


Aguinat the rage of tyrants single stood, 
las incible | THomaon 


Confin’d their fary to those dark abodes, Dayows 


MAGISTERIAL, MAJESTIC, STATKLY, 
POMPOUS, AUGUST, DIGNIFIED. 


MAGISTERIAL, from magister @ 
master, and MAJESTIC, from ma- 
jestas, are both derived from magts 
more, or major greater, that is, more ur 
greater than others; but they differ in 
this respect, that the sterzal is 
something assumed, and is therefore 
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often false ; the majestic is natural, and 
consequently always real: an upstart, 
or an intruder into any high station, or 
office, may put on a magrsteriad air, in 
order to impose on the multitude; but 
it will not bein his power to be mujesitc, 
which never shows itself in a borrowed 
shape; none but those who have a su- 
periority of character, of birth, or out- 
ward station, can be mayesitc. 
Government being the noblest and most myste- 


rious of all arts, is very unfit fur those to talk 
mayisterially of who never bore any share in it. 


ScvrTH. 
Then Aristides lifts his honest front, 
lu pure majestic poverty rever'd. THomson. 
STATELY and POMPOUS are 
most neurly allied to magtstertal ; 
AUGUST and DIGNIFIED to ma- 
testic : the former being merely extrinsic 
and assumed, the latter intrinsic and in- 
herent. Mugistertal respects the au- 
thority which is assumed; stately re- 
gards splendour and rank; pompous 
regards personal importance, with all 
the appendages of greatness and power : 
@ person is magisterial in the exercise 
of his office, and the distribution of his 
commands; he is stately in his ordinary 
intercourse with his inferiors and equals ; 
he is pompous on particular occasions of 
appearing in public: a person demands 
silence in a magisterial tone ; he marches 
forward with a stately air; he comes 
forward in a pompous manner, 60 us to 
strike others with a sense of his impor- 
tance. 


Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the busis of that pumpous load, KNHAM. 


There is for the most part as much real enjoyment 
under the meanest cottage, as within the walls of 
the statelicst palace. Soura, 

Majestic ia an epithet that characte- 
rizes the exterior of an object; august 
is that which marks an essential cha- 
racteristic in the object ; di gnzfied serves 
to characterize a person's action as tend- 
ing to give dignity : the form of a female 
is termed majestic, when it has some- 
thing imposing in it, suited to the con- 
dition of majesty, or the most elevated 
station in suciety; a monarch is entitled 
august in order to describe the extent of 
his empire ; a public assembly is deno- 
minated august to bespeak its high cha- 
raoter, and its weighty influence in the 
acale of society ; a reply is termed digni- 
fied when it upholds the individual and 
rsonal ter of a man as well as 
is relative character in the community 
to which he belongs: the two former of 


MAGNIFICENCE. 


these terms are associated only with 
grandeur of outward circumstances : 
the last is applicable to men of all sta- 
tions, who have each in his sphere a 
dignity to maintain which belongs to 
man as an independent moral agent. 

A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 


Embroidere.i sandals glitwer’d as he trud, 
And forth he mov'd majestick asa god. 


Nor can [ think that God, creator wise, 
Though threat’ning, will in earnest so destroy 
Us, his prime creatures, dignified so high. 


Pours. 


Mrntow. 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how st, 
llow complicate, huw wonderful, is man Youne 


MAGNIFICENCE, SPLENDOR, POMP. 


MAGNIFICENCE, from magnus 
and facio, signifies doing largely, or or , 
a large scale. SPLENDOR, in Latin 
splendor, from splendeo to shine, signi- 
fies brightness in the external. POMP, 
in Latin pompa, Greek zoprn a pro- 
cession, from meurw to send, signifies in 
general formality and ceremony. 

Muagarficence lies not only in the 
number and extent of the objects pre- 
sented, but in their degree of richness as 
to their coloring and quality; splen- 
dor is but a characteristic of magnifi- 
cence, attached to such objects sg ee 
the eye by the quantity of light, or the 
beauty and strength of coloring: the 
entertainments cf the eastern monarchs - 
and princes are remarkable for their 
magnificence, from the immense num- 
ber of their attendants, the crowd of 
equipages, the size of their palaces, the 
multitude of costly utensils, and the 
profusion of viands which constitute the 
arrangements for the banquet; the 
entertainments of Europeans present 
much splendor, from the richness, the 
variety, and the brilliancy, of dress, of 
furniture, and all the apparatus of a 
feast, which the refinements of art have 
brought to perfection. Mugnificence is 
scldumer unaccompanied with splendor 
than splendor with magnificence; since 
quantity, as well as quality, is essential 
to the one; but quality more than quan- 
tity is an essential to the other: a large 
army drawn up in battlearray is a mag- 
nificent spectacle, from the immensity 
of their numbers and the order of their 
disposition ; it will in all probability be 
a splendid scene if there be much rich- 
ness in the dresses; the pomp will here- 
consist in such large bodies of men 
acting by one impulse, and directed by 
one will: hence military pomp ; it is the 
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appendage of power, when displayed to 
public view: on particular occasions, a 
monarch seated on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, and attended 
by his guards, is said to appear with 
pomp. 

Ngt Babylon, 


Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 


Equali'd iu all their glories. Mi.ton. 


Vain transitory splendours could not all 
Heprieve the tottering maasion from its fall. 
GioLDaMiTm. 


Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar'd; 
These fires, this fun'ral pile, these altars :ear'd. 
Duyper, 


TO MAKE, FORM, PRODUCE, 
CREATE. 


Tne idea of giving birth to a thing is 
common to all these terms, which vary 
in the circumstances of the action: to 
MAKE (w. Tv act) is the most general 
and unqualified term: to FORM (v. To 
form) signifies to give a form toa thing, 
that is, to make it after a given fourm; 
to PRODUCE (v. 70 afford) isto bring 
forth into the light, to call into exist- 
ence, to CREATE (v. To cause) is to 
bring into existence by an absolute ex- 
ercise of power: to muke is the simplest 
action of all, and comprehends a simple 
combination by the smallest efforts; to 
Jorm requires care and attention, and 
greater efforts ; to produce requires time 
and also labor: whatever is put together 
so as to become another thing, is made; 
atchair or a table is made: whatever is 
put into any distinct form is formed ; 
the potter forms the clay into an earthen 
vessel: whatever emanates from a thing, 
80 as to become a distinct object, is pro- 
duced ; fire is often produced by the 
violent friction of two pieces of wood 
witheach other. The process of making 
is alwavs performed by some conscious 
agent, who employs either mechanical 
means, or the simple exercise of power: 
a bird makes its nest; man makes va- 
rious things, by the exercise of his un- 
derstanding and his limbs; the Al- 
mighty Maker has made everything by 
his word. The process of forming does 
not always require a conscious agent; 
things are formed of themselves; or 
they are formed by the active operations 
of other bodies; melted lead, when 
thrown into water, will form itself into 
Various little bodies; hard substances 
are formed in the human body, which 
give rise to the disease termed the 
gravel. What is produced is oftener 
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uced by the process of nature, than 
y any express design; the earth pro- 
duces all kinds of vegetables from seed ; 
animals, by a similar process, produce 
their young. Create, in this natural 
sense of the term, is employed as the 
act of an intelligent being, and that of 
the Supreme Being only; it is the act 
of making by a simple effort of power, 
without the use of materials, aad wih 
out any process. Hence it has been 
extended in its application to the making 
of anything by an immediate exercise of 
power. The creative power of the human 
mind is a faint image of that power 
which brought everything into exist 
ence out of nothing. 


King Edward the Sixth's Common Prayer Book 
was made with the uivice of the foreiga and even the 
presbyterian protestants SEcwen. 


Dire 85 la here, a seenc of horror forma, 
And here Charybilis fills the deop with storms, 
Por. 


It is strange, you will say, that nature should make 
use of the same agent to create an to destroy, and 
that what has been looked upon as the cousumer of 
countries, ia in fact the very power that produces 


them, BRYDoNE, 
A wondrous hieroglyphic robe she wore, 

In which all colours and all tigures were, 

That nature or that faney can create. CowLry 


They are all employed in the moral 
sense, and ‘with a similar distinction: 
make is indefinite; we may make a thing 
that is difficult or easy, simple or com- 
plex; we may make a letter, or make a 
poem ; we may make a word, or make a 
sentence. To form is the work either 
of intelligence or of circumstances : edu- 
cation has much to doin forming the 
habits, but nature has more to do in 
Jorming the disposition and the mind 
altogether; sentiments are frequently 
JSormed by young people before they have 
sufficient maturity of thought and know 
ledge to justify them in coming to any 
decision. To produce is the effect of 
great mental exertion; or it is the na- 
tural operation of things: no industry 
could ever produce a poem or a work of 
the imagination : but a history ora work 
of science may be produced by the force 
of mere labor. All things, both in the 
moral and intellectual world, are linked 
together upen the same principle of 
cause and effect, by which one thing is 
the S dseraad® and the other the thing 

oduced : quarrels produce hatred, and 

indness produces love ; as heat produces. 
inflammation and fever, or disease 37 0- 
duces death. What is created is not 
made by any natural process, but is 
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called into existence by the creating 
wer; small matters create jealousies 
in jealous minds. 
Though he conld not agree to the making a kin 
-g things stood, yet if he fuund one made he wou 
oo more faithful to him thaw thuse that made him 


eould be according to their own principles. 
Hurxer. 


Homer's and Virgil’s heroes do not form a resolu- 


tion without the conduct and direction of some 
deity. Appison. 


A sureroscate effect is that which Is above avy 
natural power that we kaow of to produce. 
TiLLotson. 


By this means alone their greatest obstacles will 
@rnish, and what usnally creates their dislike will 
become their satisfaction. Porx. 


MALEDICTION, CURSE, IMPRECA- 
TION, EXECRATION, ANATHEMA. 


MALEDICTION, from male and 
dico, signifies a saying ill, that is, de- 
claring an evil wish against a person. 
CURSE, in Saxon kurstan, comes, in 
all probability, from the same root as the 
Greek xvpow to sanction or ratify, sig- 
nifying a bad wish declared upon oath, 
or ina solemn manner. IMPRECA- 
TION, from tm and precor, signifies a 
praying down evil upona person. EXE. 
CRATION, from the Latin ezecror, 
that is, é sacris excludere, signifies the 
same as to excommunicate, with every 
furm of solemn tmprecation. ANA- 
THEMA, in Greek ava8nya, signifies 
a setting out, that is, a putting out of a 
religious community as a penance. 

The malediction is the most indefi- 
nite and general term, signifying simply 
the declaration of evil; curse is a solemn 
denunciation of evil: the former is em- 
ployed mostly by men; the latter by 
sume superior being as well as by men: 
the rest are species of the curse pro- 
nounced only by man. The maledtc- 
tion is caused by simple anger; the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous 
offence: men, in the heat of their pas- 
sions, will utter maledictione against 
any object that offends them ; pro- 
nounced a curse upon Adam, and all 
his posterity, after the fall. 

With many praises of hia good play, and many 


tuas on the power of chance, he took up 
the cards aud threw them ia the fire. Macxsnsiz. 


But know, that ere your promis'd walls you build, 
My curses shal! severely be fulfill'd. Dryoen. 
‘The term curse differs in the degree 
vf avil pronounced or wished ; tmpreca- 
tion and execration always imply some 
positive great evil, and, in fact, as much 
evil as can be conceived by man in his 
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anger; the anathema respects the evil 
which is pronounced according to the 
canon law, by which a man is not only 
put out of the church, but held up as an 
object of offence. The malediction is 
altogether an unallowed expression of 
private resentment; the curse was ad- 
mitted, in some c&ses, according to the 
Mosaic law; and that, as well as the 
anathema, at one time formed a part of 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Chris- 
tian church; the tmprecatton formed a 
part of the heathenish ceremony of re- 
ligion ; but the execration is always the 
informal expression of the most violent 
persona] anger. 


Thus either host their tmprecations join'd. Pops. 


1 have seen in Hedlam a man that has held up his 
face in a pusturc of adoration towards heaven to utter 
ezecratiuns and blasphemies. STEKLE. 


The bare anathemas of the church fail like so 
many brute fulmina upon the obstinate and schis- 
matical, Soutn. 


MALEVOLENT, MALICIOUS, MALIG- 
NANT. 


Tress words have all their deriva- 
tion from maulus bad; that is, MALE- 
VOLENT, wishing ill; MALICIOUS 
(v. Malice), having malice; and MA- 
LIGNANT, having an evil tendency. 

Maulevolenee has a deep root in the 
leart, and is a settled part of the cha- 

acter; we denominate the person ma- 
evolent, to designate the ruling temper 
of his mind: malictousness may be ap- 
plied as an epithet to particular parts of 
a man's character or conduct; one may 
have a malictous joy or pleasure in 
seeing the distresses of another: maltg- 
ntty is not so often employed to charac- 
terize the person, as the thing ; the ma- 
lignity of a design is estimated by the 
degree of mischief which was intended 
to be done. 


T have of'en known very lasting malevolence ex- 
cited by unlucky censures. JOHNSON. 


Greatness, the earnest of malicious Fate 
For future woe, was never meant a youd 
SouTHxan. 


Still horror reigus, a dreary twilight round, 


Of struggling night and day malignaat mix'd. 
THaoMson. 


MALICE, RANCOR, SPITE, GRUDGE 
PIQUE. 


MALICE, in Latin malttia, from 
matus bad, signifies the very essence of 
badness lying in the heart; RANCOR 
(v. Hatred) ia only continued hatred 
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the former requires no external cause to 
provoke it, it is inherent in the mind; 
the latter must be caused by some per- 
sonal offence. Malice is properly the 
love of evil for evil’s sake, and is, there- 
fore, confined to no number or quality 
of objects, and limited by no circum- 
stance; rancor, as it depends upon ex- 
ternal objects for its existence, so it is 
confined to such objects only as are 
liable to cause displeasure or anyer: 
malice will impel a man ‘o do mischief 
to those who have not in ured him, and 
are perhaps strangers to him; runcor 
can subsist only between those who 
have had sufficient connexion to be at 
variance. 

If any chance has hither bronght the name 


Of Palamedes, not unknown te fame, 
Who suffer'd from the malice of the times. Darybnxn. 


Party spirit fills a nation with spleen and rancour. 
Anopison. 
SPITE, from the Itaian dispetto and 
the French desmt, from spit a pointed 
instrument, denotes a petty kind of 
malice, or disposition to offend another 
in ebay matters; it may be in the 
temper of the person, or it may have its 
source in some external provocation’ 
children often show their spite to each 
other. 


Can heav'nly minds such high resentment show, 
Or exercise their spite in human wue. Drrpen. 


GRUDGE, connected with grumble 
and growl, and PIQUE, from ptke, de- 
noting the prick of a pointed instrument, 
are employed for that particular state of 
rancorous or spileful feeling which is 
occasioned by personal offences: the 
grudge is that which has long existed ; 
the pique is that v hich is of recent date ; 
& person is said to swe another a grudge 
for having done h:m a disservice ; or he 
is said to have a gigue towards another, 
who has shown him an affront. 


The god of wit, to show his gradge, 


Clapp’d asses’ ears upon the judge. Swirr. 


You may be sure the ladies are not wanting, on 
their side, in cherishing und improving these im- 


portant es, which divide the town almost into as 
many earthen as there are families. 
Lapy M. W. Mowraeus. 


MANLY; MANFUL. 
MANLY, or like a man, is opposed to 


juvenile, and of course applied properiy to 
ouths; but MANFUL, or full of man- 
ood, is opposed to effeminate, and is 
applicable more properly to grown per- 
sons: a premature manliness in y 
persons is hardly less unseemly than a 
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want of manfulness in one who is called 
upon to display his courage. 

I love a man’y freedom as much asany of the band 
of cashierers of kings, Buaxs. 


I opposed his whim manfadly, which I think you 
will approve of. Cumpen.ane 
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MANNERS, MORALS, 


MANNERS (v. Air, Manner) re- 
spect the minor forms of acting with 
others and towards others; MORALS 
include the important duties of life 
manners have, therefore, been denomi, 
nated minor morals. By an attention to 
good manners we render ourselves good 
companions; by an observance of good 
morals we become good members of 
society: the former gains the good-will 
of others, the latter their esteem. The 
manners of a child are of more or less 
importance, according to his station in 
life; his morals cannot be attended 
to too early, let his station be what it 
may. 

In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
always to assent and to oomply is the very worst 
maxim wecan adopt It is Impossible to support 


the purity and dignity of Christian morals, without 
opposing the world on various occasions, Biat, 


MARITIME, MARINE, 
NAUTICAL. 


MARITIME and MARINE, from 
the Latin mare a sea, signifies belong. 
ing to the sea; NAVAL, from navts a 
ship, signifies belonging to a ship; and 
NAUTICAL, from nauta a sailor, sig- 
nifies belunging to a sailor, or to navi- 
gation. Countries and places are de- 
nominated martttme from their prox- 
imity to the sea, or their greut inter- 
course by sea; hence England is called 
the most maritime nation in Europe. 
Marine is a technical term, employed ° 
by persons in office, todenote that which 
is officially transacted with regard to the 
sea in distinction from what passes on 
land ; hence we speak of the marines as 
a species of soldiers acting by sea, of the 
marine society, or marine stores. Naval 
is ther term of art as opposed to 
miv@ery, and used in regard to the 
arrangements of government or com- 
merce: hence we speak of naval affairs, 
naval officers, nuval tactics, and the 
like. Nautical is a scientific term, con- 
nected with the science of navigation or 
the management of vessels: hence we 
talk of nauétcal instruction, of nautical 
calculations. The maritime laws of 


NAVAL, 
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England are essential for the preserva- 
tion of fae naval power which it has so 
justly acquired. The marine of Eng- 
and is one of its glories. The naval 
administration is one of the most im- 
portant branches of our government in 
the time of war. Nautical tablus and 
a nautical almanack have been ex- 
preasly formed for the benefit of all 
who apply themselves to nauticul sub- 
jects. 


Octavianus raluced Lepidus to a neceas|ty to heg 
his life, aud be content to lead the remainder of it 
a mean condition at Ciroeii, a small marttime own 

g the Latins. PRIDEAUX. 


A man ofa very yrave aspect required notice to be 
given of his intention to set ont on a certain day 
on a submarine voyage. JOHNSON. 


Sextus Pompey having together such a nanal 
foree as made up 350 ships, seized Sicily. Patvxaux. 


Ho elegantly showed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the maudfcal compass with aut 
Maynes, aut Magna. CAMDEN. 


MARK, PRINT, IMPRESSION, STAMP. 


MARK is the same in the northern 
languages, and in the Persian marz. 
PRINT and IMPRESSION, both 
from the Latin premo to press, signify 
the visible effect produced by printing 
or pressing. STAMP signifies the 
effect produced by stamping. 

The word murk is the most gencral 
in sonse: whatever alters the external 
face of an object is a mark; a print is 
some specific mark, or a figure drawn 
upon the surface of an object; an tm- 
pression is the mark pressed cither upon 
or into a body ; a stamp is the mark that 
is stamped in or upon the body. The 
mark is confined to no size, shape, or 
form; the print is a mark that repre- 
sents an object: the mark may consist 
of a spot, a line, a stain, or a smear; 
but a print describes a given object, as 
a house, a man, &c. A mark is either 
a protuberance or a depression ; an im- 
preeston ia always a sinking in of the 
object: a hillock or a hole are both 
marks; but the latter is properly the 
impression; the stamp \s an tmpression 
made in a specific manner and for a 
specific object, as the stamp of a gam on 
wax. The mark is occasioned by Wery 
sort of action, gentle or violent, arti- 
ficial or natural; by the voluntary act 
ofa person, or the unconscious act of 
inanimate bodies, by means of compres- 
sion or friction, by a touch or a blow, 
and the like: all the others are occa- 
vioned by one or more of these modes. 
The print ia occasioned by artificial 
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means of compreasion, as when the 
print of letters or pictures is made on 
paper; or by accidental and natural 
compression, as when the print of the 
hand is made on the wall, or the print 
of the foot is made onthe ground. The 
impression is made by means more or, 
less violent, as when an tmpresston is 
made upon wood by the axe or hammer; 
or by gradual and natural means, as by 
the dripping of water on stone. The 
stamp is made by means of direct pres- 
sure with an artificial instrument. 
De La Chambre asserts positively that from the 


marks on the body the configuration of the planets 
ata nativity may be gathered. ALSie 


From hence Astrea took her Bight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. Daypen. 


The hammered gold coins which were made in the 
reiyus of the several kings and queens from Ejwani 
the First inclusively till the beginning of the reign 
of Charles the Second, are almost totally vanished 
either to make vessels ur utensils, or to convert into 


gold coin of more modern sfamps. Lownpts, 


Every piece is brought to the preas, which is called 
the mill, and there receives the impression which 
mukes it milled money. Lownprts. 

Murk is of such universal application, 
that it is confined to no objects what- 
ever, either in the natural or moral 
world; print is mostly applied to ma- 
terial objects, the face of which under- 
goes a lasting change, as the printing 
made on paper or wood; tmipression is 
more cominonly applied to such natural 
objects as are particularly solid; stam 
is generally applied to paper, or still 
softer and more yielding bodies. Jm- 
pression and stamp have both a moral 
application : events or speeches make an 
impression on the mind: things bear a 
certain stamp which bespeaks their 
origin. Where the passions have ob- 
tained an ascendancy, the occasional 
goud impressions which are produced by 
religious observances but too frequently 
die away ; the Christian religion carries 
with itself the stamp of truth. 

When a man thinks of anything io the darkuess of 
the night, whatever deep impressuas it may make ip 


his mind they are apt to vanish as soup as the day 
breaks about him, Anptson | 


Strange that the gods should give those laws 
Bearing no stamp of honour, nor design 'd 


With provident thought. Potrex. 


MARK, SIGN, NOTE, SYMPTOM, 
TOKEN, INDICATION. 


MARK, ov. Mark,tmpression. SIGN, 
in Latin signum, Greek ocypa from ote 
to punctuate, signifies the toning that 
points out. SYMPTOM, in Latin 
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symptoma, Greek cuyxrupa, from cvp- 
awixre to fall out in accordance, signi- 
fies what presents itself to confirm one’s 
opinion. TOKEN, v. 7b  detoken. 
INDICATION, in Latin tndtcato, 
from indico, and the Greek evdexw to 
point out, signifies the thing which 
points out. 

The idea of an external object, which 
serves to direct the observer, is com- 
mon to all these terms; the difference 
consists in the objects that are em- 
ployed. Any thing may serve as a 
mark, a stroke, a dot, a stick set up, 
and the like; it serves simply to nade 
the senses; the stgn is something more 
complex; it consists of a fiyure or re- 
presentation of some object, as the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the signs 
Which are affixed to houses of enter- 
tainment, or to shops. Marks are arbi- 
trary; every one chooses his murk at 
pleasure: signs have commonly a con- 
nexion with the object that is to be ob- 
served: a house, a tree, a letter, or any 
external object may be chosen as a 
mark: but a tobacconist chooses the 
sign of a black man: the innkeeper 
chooses the head of the reigning prince. 
Marks serve in general simply to aid 
the memory in distinguishing the situ- 
ation of objects, or the particular cir- 
cumstances of persons or things, as the 
marks which are set up in a garden to 
distinguish the ground that is occupied ; 
they may, therefore, be private, and 
kaown only to the individual that makes 
them, as the private marks by which a 
tradesman distinguishes his prices: 
they may likewise be changeable and 
fluctuating, according to the humour 
and convenience of the maker, as the 
private marke which are employed by 
the military on guard. Signs, on the 
contrary, serve to direct the uncerstand- 
ing; they have either a natural or an 
artificial resemblance to the object to be 
represented; they are consequently 
chosen, not by the will of one, but by 
the universal consent of a body; they 
are not chosen for the moment, but fur 
& permanency, as in the case of Jan- 
guage, either oral or written, in the case 
of the zodiacal signs, or the sign of the 
cross, the algebraical signe, and the 
like. Itis clear, therefore, that many 
objects may be both a mark and a sign, 
according to the above illustration: the 
cross which is employed in books, by 
way of reference to notes, is a mark 
only, because it serves merely to guide 
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the eye or assist the memory; but the 
figure of the cross, when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour, ts 
a sign, inasmuch as it conveys a distinct 
idea of something else to the mind; so 
likewise little strokes over letters, or even 
letters themselvez, may merely be marks, 
while they only point out a difference 
between this or that letter, this or that 
object: but this same stroke becomes a 
stgn, if, as in the first declension of 
Latin nouns, it points out the ablative 
case, it is a sign of the ablative case ; 
and a single letter affixed to different 
parcels is merely a mark so long as it 
simply serves this purpose ; but the same 
letter, suppose it were a word, is a sign 
when it is used as asign. A mark may 
be something accidental, and mean 
nothing; but a sign is that to which a 
meaning is always given: there may be 
marks ona wail oceasioned by the ele- 
ments or otherwise, but a stg is always 
the stgn of something: a mark, if it 
consist of a sensible object, is only 
visible, but sigzs may be the object of 
hearing, smell, or any other sense ; man 
things, therefore, may be signs whic 
are not murks; when words are spoken 
and not written they are sygzs and not 
marks; and in like manner the cross 
made on the forehead of a child in bap- 
tism is a stg but not a mark. 

It wasan ancient custom to cull out of the flocks 
the goodlliest of the cattle, and put certain marks 


upon them whereby they might be distinguished 
from the rest, OTTER, 


Now part in peace secure thy prayer is sped, 
Witness the sacred honvurs of our head, 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 


The faithful, fix'd, revocable siya. Porg. 


When mark and sign are both taken 
to denote something by which one forms 
a judgment, the former serves either to 
denote that which has been or which is, 
the latter to designate that which is or 
will be, as persons bear the marks of 
age, or the marks of violence; or we 
may judge by the murkes of a person’s 
foot that some one has been walking in 
a particular place ; hoarsencss is a sign 
that a person hasa cold; when mariners 
mect with certain birds at sea they cun- 
sider them as a sign that land is near 
at band. 


Hannibal bore the marks in his visage of hard 


campaigns. Go.psmiti. 
Sv plain the sigas, such prophets are the skics, 
Duypsy. 


So likewise in application to moral ob- 
jects or matters of a purely intellectual 
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nature; as a mark of honor, or a mark 

of distinction: an outward and visible 

eagn of an inward and spiritual grace. 
The ceremonial laws of Moses were the marks to 


distinguish the people of God from the Gentiles. 
Bacon. 


The sacring of the kings of France (as Loysel 
says) is the sign of their sovereign priesthood. 
- Tempus. 
So likewise in application to objects 
which serve as characteristics of the per- 
son, the mark illustrates the spring of 
the action; the sgn shows the state of 
the mind or sentiments; it is a murk of 
folly or weakness in a man to yield him- 
self implicitly to the guidance of an in- 
terested friend; tears are not always a 
sign of repentance. 
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These inatitutions and precepts were considered by 
the neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than wisdom. GuLpemiTH. 


It's but a bad sign of humility to declaim ayainst 
pride. Cul Ling, 

Note is rather a sign than a mark; 
but it is properly the sign which con- 
sists of marks, as a note of adimira- 
tion (1); or, in the ioral sense, the 
sign by which the object is known; as 
persons of note, that is, which have a 
note upon them, or that by which they 
are known. 


They who appertain to the visible church have all 
the notes of exteruval profession. Houkag, 


Symptom is rather a mark than a 
sign; it explains the cause or origin of 
complaints, by the appearances they 
assume, and is employed as a technical 
term only in the science of medicine: as 
a foaming at the mouth and an abhor- 
rence of drink are symptoms of cauine 
madness; imotion and respiration are 
signs of lite; but it may likewise be 
used figuratively in application to moral 
objects. 

This fall of the French monarchy was far from 
beiug preceded by any exterior symptoms of decline. 

Buaxx. 

Token is a species of mark in the 
moral sense, tndicuiton a species of 
sign: a mark shows what is, a token 
serves to keep in mind what has been : 
a gt to a friend is a mark of one's 
affection and esteem: if it be permanent 
in its nature it becomes a token ; friends 
who are in close intercourse have per- 
petual opportunities of showing each 
other marae of their re by reciprocal 
roe of oe and oe Passe 
they separate for any len of time 
they commonly leave some token of 
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their tender sentiments in each other's 

hands, as a pledge of what shall be, as 

well as an evidence of what has been, 
He came thither to the prince as he was taking 


coach, and was received by him with ail the marks of 
affection and esteem. BuRKET. 


The famous bull-feasts are an evident tuken of , 
the Quizutwp aud romantic taste uf the Spaniards. 
SoMeERvVILLE. 
Sign, as it respects indication, is said 
in abstract and general propositions : 
tndtcation itself is only employed for 
the sign given by any individual ; it be- 
speaks the act of the persons: but the 
sign is only the face or appearance of 
the thing. When a man does not live 
consistently with the profession which 
he holds, it is a stgn that his religion 
is built on a wrong foundation ; parents 
are gratified when they observe the 
slightest sdications of genius or good- 
ness in their children. 
At the same time the king was pleased to dis- 
charge for ever to him and his heirs a feu duty that 
had been formerly payable to the exchequer out of 


the barony of Cadzou, a sign of the prevalency of his 
interest at that prince's court. Cravrorp. 


It is certain Virgil’ parents gave him a good eda- 
ention, to which they were inclined by the carly in, 
dications he gave of a sweet disposition and excellent 
wit. Wats, 


MARK, TRACK, VESTIGE, FOOT- 
STEP, TRACK. 


Tre word MARK has already been 
considered at large in the preceding 
article, but it will admit of further illus 
tration when taken in the sense of that 
which is visible, and serves to show the 
existing state of things ; mark is here, 
as befure, the most general and unqua- 
lified term; the other terms varying in 
the circumstances or manner of the 
mark. TRACE, in Italian ¢treccta, 
Greek rpexey to run, and Hebrew darek 
way, signifies any continued mark. 
VESTIGE, in Latin vestgium, not 
improbably contracted from pedis and 
stigium or stigma, from sifw to im- 

rint, signifies a print of the foot. 

OOTSTEP is taken for the place in 
which the foot has stepped, or the mark 
male by that step. T ACK, derived 
from the same as trace, signifies the 
way run, or the mark produced by that 
running. 

The mark is said of a fresh and un- 
interrupted line; the ¢race is said of 
that which is broken by time: a car- 
riage in driving along the sand leaves 
marks of the wheels, but in a short time 
all traces of its having been there wil) 
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be lost; a mark ia produced by the action 
of bodies on one another in every pos- 
sible furm ; the spilling of a liquid may 
leave a mark on the floor; the blow of 
a stick leaves a mark on the body; but 
the trace is a mark produced only by 
bodies making a progress or proceeding 
in a continued course: the ship that 
cuts the waves, and the bird that cuts 
the air, leaves no frace of their course 
behind; so men pass their lives, and 
after death leave no éfraces that they 
ever were. The vestige is a species of 
mark or trace cause‘l by the feet of men, 
or, which is the same thing, by the 
works of active industry ; as the vestiges 
of buildings: there are traces of the 
Roman roads still visible in England ; 
there are many vestiges of Roman 
temples in Italy. 
I have served him 


In this old body; yet the marks remaiu 


Of many wounds. Orwar. 


The greatest favours to an ungrateful man are 
but like the motion of aship upon the waves: thry 
leave no trace, no sign behind them. Sours. 


Both Britain and Ireland had temples for the 
worship of the gods, the cestiges of which are now 
remaining. Parsons. 


In an extended and moral application 
they are similarly distinguished. The 
mark serves to denote as well that which 
is as that which has been; as marks of 
desolation, or marke of antiquity: truce 
and vestige show the remains of some- 
thing that has been; the former in 
reference to matters of intellectual re- 
search generally, thé latter in reference 
to that which has been built up or pulled 

“down, as there are traces of a universal 
affinity in all known languages; there 
are .estiges of ancient customs in dif- 
ferent parts of England. 

H- tells us these Phlisians had a very holy temple, 
iu which there was no image either openly to be seen 


or keptin secret. This is certainly 1 mark of yrcat 
antiquity. Hisnoe Cumpercanp. 


He could not certainly expect to find traces of his 
family in his Arundell marbles. 
Howakp's Angcnutgs, 


Her unexpensive though magnificent habits, and 
above all her own persoual indpectiou, enabled her, 
ia a short time, to remove every vestige of devastation 
which the civil wars had left WHiraker. 

Footstep is employed only for the steps 
of an individual: the track is rade by 
the steps of many ; it is the line whic 
has been beaten out or made by stamp- 
ing: the footstep is now commonly and 
properly employed only fur men or 

rutesa; but the /ruck is applied to in- 
-“ gpimate objects, as the wheel of a car- 
riage. When Cacus took away the oxen 
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of Hercules he dragged them bacaward 
that they might not be éruced by their 
Jootsteps: a track of blood from the 
body of a murdered man may some- 
times lead to the detection of the mur- 
derer. 

Muse, ars cel Ardea tell, whose foofsteps yet are 

CA TRE 


In her rough woodlands more than any other ground. 
DagayTon. 


Pc prel having dispersed the right wing al yg 
In the metaphorical application they 
do not signify a mark, but a course of 
conduct; the former respects one’s 
moral feelings or mode of dealing; the 
latter one’s mechanical and habitual 
manner of acting: the former is the 
consequence of having the same prin- 
ciples; the latter proceeds from imita- 
tion or constant repetition. A good son 
will walk in the footsteps of a good 
father. In the management of business 
it is rarely wise in a young man to leave 
the ¢rack which has been marked out 
for him by his superiors in age and ex- 
perience. 
Virtue alone ennobles human kiad, 


And pover should ou her glorious fuotadeps walt. 
Wrwne, 


Though all seems lost tis impious to seepalt, 
The tracks of Providence like rivers wind. Hiesone, 


MARK, BADGE, STIGMA 


MARK (1. Mark, print) is still the 
general, and the two others spccific 
terms; they are employed fur whatever 
serves to characterize persons externally, 
or betoken any part either of their 
character or circumstances: mark is 
employed either in a good, bad, or in- 
different sense; BADGE in an indif- 
ferent one; STIGMA in a bad sense 
a thing may either be a mark of honour, 
of disgrace, or of simple distinction: a 
badge is a murk simply of distinction ; 
the stigma is a mark of disgrace. The 
murk is that which 1s conferred upon a 
person for his merits, as medais, stars, 
and ribands are bestowed by princes 
upon meritorious officers and soldiers; 
or the mark attaches to a person, or is 
affixed to him, in consequence of his 
demerits ; as 4 low situation in his class 
is a mark of disgrace to a scholar; or a 
fool's cap is a mark of ignominy affixed 
to idlers and dunces; or a brand in the 
forehead is a mark of ignominy for 
criminals: the badge is that which is 
voluntarily assumed by one’s se'f ac- 
cording to established custom; it con 
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sists of dress, by which the office, station, 
and even religion of a particular com- 
munity is distinguished: as the gown 
and wig is the e of gentlemen in 
the law; the gown and surplice that of 
clerical men; the uniform of charity 
children is the badge of their condition ; 
the peculiar habit of the Quakers and 
Methodists is the badge of their religion: 
the stigma consists not so much in what 
is openly imposed upon a person as 
what falls upon him in the judgment of 
others; it isthe black mark which is 
set upon a person by the public, and is 
consequently the strongest of all marks, 
and one which every one most dreads, 
and every good man seeks least to 
deserve. 

In these revolutionary meetings every counscl, 
in proportion as it is daring und vivlent and p_-r- 


fichhous, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 
Burke. 


The people of England look upon hereditary suc- 
euion an 6 security fur their liberty, not as a badge 
of servitude. Buuke. 


The crosa which our Saviour’s enemies thought 
was to a pa him with infamy, became the en- 
sign of his rexown. 


MARK, BUTT. 


Arrer all that has been said upon 
the word MARK (e. AMurk, prent), it 
has this additional meaning in common 
with the word BUTT, that it implies an 
ohject aimed at: the mark is literally a 
mark that is said to be shot at by the 
markeman with a gun or a bow. 

The living Seen at Pick their bead he Darprn. 

It is also metaphorically employed 
for the man who by his peculiar charac- 
teristics makes himself the object of 
notice; he is the mark at which every 
one's looks and thoughts are directed : 
the dutt, from the French dcué the end, 
is a species of mark in this metaphorical 
sense; but the former only calls forth 
general observation, the latter provokes 
the laughter and jokes of every one. 
Whoever renders himself conspicuous 
by his eccentricities either in his opi- 
nions or his actions, must not complain 
if he become a mark for the derision of 
the public: it is a man‘s misfortune 
rather than his fault if he become the 
butt of a company who are rude and 
unfeeling enough to draw their pleasures 
from another’s pain. = 

I mean those honest gentlemen that are pelted 


men, women, and childreh, by friends and foes, an 
in a word stand as badis in couversation, Appison. 


MARRIAGE, 


TO MARK, NOTE, NOTICE, 


MARK is here taken in the intel- 
lectual sense, fixing as it were a mark 
(v. Mark) upon a thing so as to keep 
it in mind, which is in fact to fix one’s 
attention upon it in such a manner as 
to be able to distinguish it by its cha- 
racteristic qualities: to mark is therefore 
altogether an intellectual act: to NOTE 
has the same end as that of marking ;. 
namely, to aid the memory, but one 
notes a thing by making a written note 
of it; this is therefore a mechanical act: 
to NOTICE, on the other hand, is a 
sensible operation, from noittia know- 
ledge, signifying to bring to one’s know- 
ledge, perception, or understanding by 
the use of our senses. We mark and 
note that which particularly interests 
us: the furmer is that which serves a 
peat purpose; nultce that which may 

of use in future. The impatient 
lover murks the hours until the time 
arrives fur meeting his mistress: tra- 
vellers note whatever strikes them of 
importance to be remembered when 
they return home: notice, which is a 
species of noting in small matters, may 
serve either for the present or the future; 
we may nofice things merely by way of 
amusement; as a child will notice the 
actions of animals, or we may notice a 
thing for the sake of bearing it in mind, 
asa person notices a particular road when 
he wishes to return by the same way. 
Many who mark with euch accuracy the course 


of time appear to have littfe sensibility uf the dectine 
of life. JuMNsON, 


O treach'rous conscience! while she seems to sleep, 
Uanvted, notes each moment misapply'd. Youna. 


An Eaoglishman's sotice of the weather is the na- 
tural consequence of changeable skies and uncertain 
ecasons. JONNSON. 


MARRIAGE, WEDDING, NUPTIALS. 


MARRIAGE, from to , de- 
notes the act of marrying; WED- 
DING and NUPTIALS denote the 
ceremony of being married. To marry, 
in French marter, and Latin marito to 
be joined to a male; hence marriage 
comprehends the act of choosing and 
being legally bound to a man or a 
woman ; wedding, from wed, and the 
Teutonic wetten to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrytng, in 
asmuch as it is binding upon the parties. 
Nuptials comes from the Latin nudo to 
veil, because the Roman ladies were 
veiled at the time of marriage: hence 
it has been put for the whole ceremony 
itself Marriage is an institution which 
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bv those who have been biessed with 
the light of Divine Revelation, has 
always been pagent ef sacred : _ 
some persons, ticularly among the 
lower orders of sasiety. the day of their 
wedding is converted into a day of riot 
and intemperance among the Roman 
Catholics in England it has been the 
practice to have their nuptials so- 
lemnized by a priest of their own per- 
suasion as well as by the Protestant 
clergyman. 


QO fatal maid! sa fea is eudow’d 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutulian blood. 
Darpgr. 


Ask any one how he has been employed to-day; 
he will tell you, perhups, I have been at the cure- 
mony of taking the manly robe: this friend invited 
me to a wrddiag; that desired me to attend the 
heariuy of his cause. 

Metmotu's Letrrers oy Puiny. 


Fir'd with disdain for Turnus dispossess'd, 
Aud the new suptials of the Trojau guest. Darpan. 


MARRIAGE, MATRIMONY, 
WEDLOCK. 


MARRIAGE (wv. Marriage) is oft- 
ener an act than a state: MATRI- 
MONY and WEDLOCK both describe 
states. 

Marriage is taken in the sense of an 
act, when we speak of the laws of mar- 
riage, the day of one’s marriage, the 
congratulations upon one’s marriage, a 
happy or unhappy marriage, the fruits 
of one’s marrtage, and the like; it is 
taken in the sense of a state, when we 
speak of the pleasures or pains of mar- 
riage ; but in this latter case matrimony, 
which siynifies a married life abstract- 
edly from all agents or acting persons, 
is preferable ; su likewise, to think of 
matrimony, and to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony, are expressions 
founded upon the signification of the 
term. As mutrimony is derived from 
mater a mother, because murried women 
are in general mothers, it has particular 
reference to the domestic state of the 
two parties; broils are but too frequently 
the fruits of matrimony, yet there are 
few cases in which they might not be 
obviated by the good sense of those who 
are engaged in them. Hasty marriages 
cannot be expected to produce happi- 
Ness; young people who are eayer for 
matrimony before they are fully aware 
of its consequences will purchase their 
experience at the expense of their peace. 

Yedlock is the old English word for 
matrimony, and is in consequence ad- 
mitted in law, when one speaks of ¢hil- 
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dren born in wedlock ; agreeably to its 
derivation it has a reference to the bond 
of union which follows the marriage. 
hence one speaks of living happily in a 
state of wedlock, of being joined in holy 
wedlock. 


Marriage is rewarded with some honourable dis- 
tinctions which celibacy is forbidden to usurp. 
JOHNSON. 


As love generally produces matrimony, so it often 
happens that matrimuny produces love, Spectator. 


The men who would make good husbands, if they 
visit public plaors, are frighted at wedlock, and re- 
solve to live slugle. JOHNSON, 


MARTIAL, WARLIKE, MILITARY, 
SOLDIER-LIKE. 


MARTIAL, from Mars, the god of 
war, is the Latin term for belonging to 
war: WARLIKE signifies literally like 
war, having the image of war. In 
sense these terms approach so near to 
each other, that they may be easily ad- 
mitted to supply each other’s place; 
but custom, the lawgiver of language, 
has assigned an office to each that makes 
it not altogether indifferent how they 
are used. Murtiad is both a technical 
and a more comprehensive term than 
twourltke ; on the other hand, warlike 
designates the temper of the individual 
more than martial: we speak of mur- 
dtal array, marital preparations, martial 
law, a court marital; but of a warlike 
nation, Meaning a nation who is fond of 
war; a warlike spirit or temper, also a 
warlike appearance, inasmuch as the 
temper is visible in the air and carriaye 
of a man. MILITARY, from miles, 
sicnifies belonging to a soldier, and 
SOLDIER-LIKE, like a soldier. M1- 
ditary, in comparison with martial, is a 
term of particular import, martial having 
always a reference to war in general ; 
and military to the proceedings conse- 
quent upon that: hence we speak of 
military in distinction from naval, as 
military expeditions, military maiove- 
ments, and the like; but in chaphkcter- 
izing the men, we should say that they 
had a martial appearance; but of a 
particular place, that it had a milttary 
appearance, if there were many-solciers. 
Military, compared with soldier-like, ie 
used for the body, and the latter for the 
individual. The whole army'is termed 
the military: the conduct of an indi- 
vidual is soldier-like or otherwise. 


An active prince, and prone to matiial deeds. 
Daypag 
202 


MATTER. 


Laat from the Volecians fair Camil a came, 
Aud led her warlike troops, a warrior dame. 
Drypen. 


‘The Tlaserlune were, like all unpolished nations, 
sirangers to military order wnd discipline. 
Rosertson, 


The fears of the Spaniards led them to presump- 
tneus and uxsoldier-dike discussions concerning the 
}rupriety of thelr geuvral’s measures, RKopgutson. 
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MATTER, MATERIALS, SUBJECT. 
MATTER and MATERIALS are 


both derived from the saine source, 
namely, the Latin materia, which comes 
in all probability from mater u mother, 
because matter, from which everything 
is made, acts in the production of bodies 
hke a mother, SUBJECT, in Latin 
aubjectum, participle of subjicio to lie, 
signifies the thing lying under and 
forming the foundation. 

Muaiter, in the physical application, is 
taken for all that composes the sensible 
world, in distinetion from that which is 
spiritual or discernible only by the think- 
ing faculty; hence matter is always 
opposed to mind, In regard to matertuds 
itis taken in an indivisible as well as a 
general scuse; the whole universe is 
suid to be composed of matter, though 
not of materials: on the other hand 
materials cousist of those particular 
parts of mutter which serve for the ar- 
tilleial production of objects; and mat/er 
is said of those things which are the 
neural parts of the universe: a house, 
a table, and a chair, consist of materials 
because they are works of art; but a 
plunt, a tree, an animal body, consist 

f matter because they are the produc- 
ions of nature. 


The motion of the planets round him (the sun) is 
performed iu the auma time, of consequence his 
quantily of matter atill continues the same. 

Bryvone, 


The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themscives into that delicate order that it 
must be very great chance that parts them. 

TILLOTsoN, 

The distinction of these terms in their 
moral application is very similar: the 
matier which composes a moral dis- 
course is what emanates from the author: 
but the materials are those with which 
one is furnished by others. The style 
of some writers is so indifferent that 
they disgrace the matier by the man- 
ner; periodical writers are furnished 
with ma/erta/e for their productions out 
of the daily occurrences in the political 
and moral world. Writers of dictionarics 
endeavour to compress as much mutter 
as possible into a small space; they 
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draw their matertals from every othet 
writer. 
Wheace tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. THomsow. 
The principal malerials of our comfort or uneasi- 
ness lie within ourselves. Brain. 
Matter seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to subject as the whole does to any 
particular part, as it respects moral ob- 
jects: the subject is the groundwork of 
the ma/ter; the matter is that which 
flows out of the subject: the madler is 
that which we get hy the force of in 
vention; the subject is that which offers 
itself to notice: many persons may there- 
fore have a subject who have no matter, 
that is, nothing in their own minds 
which they can offer by way of illus- 
trating this sudject : but it is not possible. 
to have matter without a sudject : hence 
the word matter is taken for the sub- 
stance, and for that which is substantial ; 
the subject is taken for that which 
engages the attention: we speak of a 
subject of conversation and matter for 
deliberation; a subject of inquiry, a 
matter of curiosity. Nations in a bar- 
barons state afford but little matter 
worthy to be recorded in history; people 
who live a secluded life and in a con- 
tracted sphere have but few subjects to 
vecupy their attention. 


Son of God! Saviour of men! Thy uame 


Shall be the copious matter of my song. Miron, 


Love hath such a strong virtual force that when it 
fasteneth ona pleasing subject it sete the imagination 
ata strange tit of working. Howsgtu. 


MAXIM, PRECEPT, RULE, LAW 


MAXIM (v. Axiom) is a moral truth 
that carries its own weight with itself. 
PRECEPT (2. Command), RULE (v. 
Guide), and LAW, frum lex and lego, 
signifying the thing specifically chosen 
or marked out, all borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance: the 
precept derives its authority from the 
individual delivering it; in this manner 
the precepts of our Saviour have a weight 
which gives them a decided superiority 
over everything else: the rule acquires 
a worth from its fitness for guiding us 
in our proceeding: the daw, which is a 
species of rude, derives its weight from 
the sanction of power. Mazims are 
oflen precepis, inasmuch as they are 
communicated to us by our parents; 
they are ru/es, inasmuch-as they serve 
asa rude for our conduct; they are daws, 
inasmuch as they have the sanction of 
conscience. We respect the murims 


MEAN. 


of antiquity as containing the essence 
of human wisdom; we reverence the 
precepts of religion as the foundation of 
all happiness; we regard the ru/es of 
prudence as preserving us from errors 
and misfortunes; we respect the /aies 
as they are the support of civil society. 

1 think I may lay it down as a maria, that every 


man of good cummon sense may, if he pleascs, most 
certalaly be rich. Bunper.e. 


Philosophy has accumulated precept et precept 
to warn us against the auticipation of future cala- 
tunities. JonNsoNn 


1 know not whether any rede has vet been fixed by 
which it may be decided when poetry can proyeriy Le 
called easy, Jot Neon. 


God Is thy (ae, thou mine. Mitton. 


MEAN, PITIFUL, SORDID. 


TH moral application of these terms 
to the characters of men, in their trans- 
actions with each other, is what consti- 
tutes their common sipnification. What- 
ever a man dves in common with those 
below him is MEAN, it evinces a 
temper that is prone to sink rather than 
to rise in the scale of society: whatever 
makes him an object of pity, and conse- 
quently of contempt for his sunken 
character, makes him PITIFUL: what- 
ever makes him grovel and crawl in the 
dust, licking up the dross and filth of 
the carth, is SORDID, from the Latin 
surdeo to be filthy and nasty. A/ean- 
ness is in many cases only relatively bad 
ax it respects the disposal of our pro- 

rty: fur instance, what is meunness 
In one, might be generosity or prudence 
in another: the due estimate of circum- 
stances is allowable in all, but it is 
meanness for any one to attempt to save 
at the expense of others, that which he 
can conveniently affurd either to give 
or pay: hence an undue spirit of scek- 
ing gain or advantage fur one's self to 
the detriment of others, is denominated 
a mean temper: it is mean fora gentle- 
man to do that for himself which ac- 
cording to his circumstances he might 
get another to do for him. Prtzfulness 
goes further than meanness: it is not 
merely that which degrades, but unmans 
the person; itis that which is bad as 
well as low: when the fear of evil or 
the love of gain prompts a man to ga- 
erifice his character and forfeit his vera- 
city he becomes truly mii; Blifil 
in Tom Jones is the character whom 
all pronounce to be pitiful. Sordidness 
is liarly applicable to one’s love of 
fain: although of a more corrupt, yet 


as the prtyful man. 
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it is not of so degrading a nature as the 
two former: the sordid man does not 
deal in trifles like the mean man; and 
has nothing so low and vicious in him 
A continual habit 
of getting money will engender a sordéd 
love of it in the human mind: but no- 
thing short of a radicaily wicked cha- 
racter leads a man to be pitiful. We 
think lightly of a mean mau: we hold 
a pitiful man in profound contempt: 
we hate a sordid man. Meanness de- 
scends to that which is insignificant 
and worthless: pétifulness sinks into 
that which is despicable: sordidness 
contaminates the mind with what is foul. 


Nature, [ thought, perform'’d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art. Swirr. 


The Jews tell ua of a two-fold Messinh, a vile and 
moist pitifil fetch, invented only tu evade what they 
cannot auswer, Prinkaux., 


Thia, my assertion proves he may be old, 


Aud yet uot sordid, who refuses gold, DeNnHam 


MEAN, MEDIUM, 


MEAN is but a contraction of ME- 
DIUM, which signifies in Latin the 
middle path. The term mean is u-ed 
abstractedly in all speculative matters: 
there is a meun in opinions between the 
two extremes: this mean is doubtless 
the point nearest to truth. ALedium is 
employed in practical matters ; compu- 
tutions are often erroneous from bey 
too high or too low; the medium is in 
this case the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all options that widely 
differ from each other: our passions 
always recommend tu us sume extrava- 
gant conduct either of insolent resist- 
ance or mean compliance ; but discretion 
recommends the medium or middle 
course in such matters. 


The man within the golden mean, 
Who can bis boldest wiah contain, 
Securely views the ruiud ceil 


Where sordid want and surrow dwell. Fuancis 


He who looks upon the soul through its outward 
actions, often sees it through a deceitful medium. 
Appinon 


MEETING, INTERVIEW. 


MEETING, from to meet, is the act 
of meeting or coming into the company 
of any one: INTERVIEW, compound- 
ed of inter between, and view to view, 
is a personal view of cach other. A 
meeting is an ordinary concern, and its 
purpose familiar; meeltnge are daily 
taking place between friends. an tnter- 
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view is extraordinary and formal ; its 
object is commonly business; an tnfer- 
view sometimes takes place between 
princes, or commanders of armies. 

I have not joy’d an hour since you departed, 


For public m.series and lddete fears, 


But this bless'd meeting has o'erpaid them all. 
Drypgx. 


His fears were, that the taferview betwixt 
England and Frauce might, through their amities, 
Breed him some prejudice. SHAKSPEARE. 


MELODY, HARMONY, ACCORDANCE. 


MELODY, in Latin melodus, from 
melos, in Greek pedog a verse, and the 
Hebrew meda a word or a verse. HAR- 
MONY, in Latin harmonia, Greek 
appoma concord, from apw apto to fit or 
suit, signifies the agreement of sounds, 
ACCORDANCE denotes the act or 
state of according (v. To agree). 

Melody signifies any measured or mo- 
dulated sounds measured after the man- 
ner of verse into distinct members or 
parts: hurmony signifies the suiting or 
adapting different modulated sounds to 
euch other ; melody is therefore to har- 
mony as a part to the whole: we must 
first produce melody by the rules of art ; 
the harmony which follows must be re- 
pee by the ear: there may be me- 

dy without harmony, but there can- 
not be harmony without melody: we 
speak of simple melody where the modes 
of music are not very much diversified ; 
but we cannot speak of harmony unless 
there be a variety of notes to fall in with 
each other. A voice is me/odious inas- 
much as it is capable of producing a re- 
gularly modulated note; it is Aarmo- 
ntous inasmuch as it strikes agreeably 
on the ear, and produces no discordant 
sounds, The song of a bird is melo- 
dtous or has melody in it, inasmuch as 
there is a concatenation of sounds in it 
which are admitted to be regular, and 
consequently agreeable to the musical 
ear; there is harmony in a concert of 
voices and instruments. Accordance is, 
strictly speaking, the property on which 
both melody and harmony is founded 
for the whole of music depends on an 
accordance of sounds. The same dis- 
tinction marks accordance and har- 
mony in the moral application. There 
may be occasional accordance of opinion 
or feeling ; but Aarmony is an entire ac- 
cordance in every point. 
Lead me your song, ye migetieere Ob pour 

° 


The mazy-running soul of melody 


law ay v verse TRoweon. 
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Now the distemper’d mind 
Has lost that concord of harmonious powers 
Which forms the soul of happiness. THOMBSOX. 


The music 
Of man’s fair composition best accords 
When tis in concert. SHAKSPEARE. 


MEMBER, LIMB. 


MEMBER, in Latin membrum, pro- 
bably from the Greek pepoc a part, be- 
cause a member is properly a_ part. 
LIMB is connected with the word dame. 

Member is a general term applied 
either to the animal body or to other 
bodies, as a member of a family, or a 
member of a community : dimd is appli- 
cable to animal bodies; m6 is there- 
fore a species of member ; for every limb 
is a member, but every member is not a 
limb. The members of the body com- 
prehend every part which is capable of 
performing a distinct office; but the 
limbs are those jointed members that 
are distinguished from the head and 
the body: the nose and the eyes are 
members but not limbs; the arms and 
legs are properly denominated limbs. 

A man’s limbs (by which for the present we only 
understand those members, the loss of which alone 
amounts to mayhem by the common law) are the 


git of the wise Creator, to enable him w protect 
himself from external injuries, BLACckstTonx. 


MEMORY, REMEMBRANCE, RECOL- 
LECTION, REMINISCENCE. 


MEMORY. in Latin memoria or me- 
mor, Greek prnpwy and praopa, comes 
in ull probability from pevog the mind, 
or intellectual power, because memory 
is one of the principal faculties of the 
mind. REMEMBRANCE, from the 
verb remember, contracted from re and 
memoro, to bring back to the mind, 
comes from memor, as before. RE- 
COLLECTION, from recollect, com- 
pounie’ of re and collect, signifies coé- 
lecling again. REMINISCENCE, in 
Latin reminiscentia, from remtntscor 
and memor, as before, signifies bringing 
back to the mind what was there 
before. 

Memory is the power of recalling 
images once made on the mind ; remem- 
brance, recollection, and reminiscence, 
are operations or exertions of this power, 
which vary in their mode. The me- 
mory is @ power which exerts itself 
either independently of the will, or in 
conformity with the will; but all the 
other terms express the acts of con- 
scious agents, and consequently are 
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more or less connected with the will. 
In dreams the memory exerts itself, but 
we do not say that we have any remem- 
brance or recollection of objects. Re- 
membrunce is the exercise of memory 
in a conscious agent; it may be the 
effect of repetition or habit, as in the 
case of a child who remembers his lesson 
after having learnt it several times ; or 
of a horse who remembers the road which 
he has been continually passing; or it 
may be the effect of association and 
circumstances, by. which images. are 
casually brought back to the mind, as 
happens to intelligent beings continually 
as they exercise their thinking faculties. 
In these cases remembrance is an invo- 
luntary act; fur things return to the 
mind before one is aware of it, as in the 
ease of one who hears a particular name, 
and remembers that he has to call on a 
person of the same name ; or of one who, 
on seeing a particular tree, remembers 
all the circumstances of his youth which 
were connected with asimilar tree. /e- 
membrance is, however, likewise a vo- 
luntary act, and the consequence of a 
direct determination, as in the case of a 
child who strives to remember what it 
has been told by its parent; or of a 
friend who rememéers the hour of meet- 
ing another friend in consequence of the 
interest which it has excited in his mind: 
Nay indeed experience teaches us that 
scarcely anything in ordinary cases is 
more under the subservience of the will 
than the memory ; for it is now become 
_ almost a maxim to say, that one may 
remember whatever one wishes. 
” Remember thee | 

Ah, thou poor ghost, while memury hol:ls a seat 
In this distracted globe. SHAKSPEARE. 

The power of memory, and the simple 
exercise of that power in the act of re- 
membering, are possessed in common, 
though in different degrees, by nan and 
brute; but recollection and reminiscence 
are exercises of the memory that are 
connected with the higher faculties of 
man, his judgment and understanding. 
To remember is to call to mind that 
which has once been presented to the 
mind; but to recollect is to remember 
afresh, to remember what has been re- 
membered before, to recall with an effort 
what may have been forgotten. Re- 
membrance busies itself with objects that 
are at hand ; recollection carries us back 
to distant periods: simple remembrance 
is engaged in things that have but just 
left the mind, which are more or less 
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easily to be recalled, and more or leas 
faithfully to be represented; but recod- 
lection tries to retrace the faint images 
of things that have been so long un- 
thought of as to be almost obliterated 
from the memory. In this manner we 
are said to remember in one half hour 
what was told us in the preceding half 
hour, or to remember what passes from 
one day to another; but we recollect the 
incidents of childhood; we recollect 
what happened in our native place after 
many years’ absence from it. Remem- 
brance is that homely, every-day exer- 
cise of the memory which renders it of 
essential service in the acquirement of 
knowledge, or in the performance of 
one’s duties ; recollectton is that exulted 
exercise of the memory which affords us 
the purest of enjoyments and serves the 
noblest of purposes; the recolleciton of 
all the minute incidents of childhood is 
a more sincere pleasure than any which 
the present moment can afford. 


Forgetfulness is necussary to remembrance. 
JOHNSON 


Memory may be assisted by method, and the de- 
esys of knowledge repaired by stated times of recol- 
lection. JoHNaun. 


Reminiscence is altogether an abstract 
exercise of the memory, which is em- 
a on purely intellectual ideas in 

istinction from those which are awak- 
ened by sensible objects: the mathe- 
matician makes use of reminiscence in 
deducing unknown truths from those 
which he already knows. Remintscence 
among the disciples of Socrates was the 
remembrance of things purely intellec- 
tual, or of that Aatural knowledge which 
the souls had had before their union 
with the body ; whilst the memory was 
exercised upon sensible things, or that 
knowledge which was acquired through 
the medium of the senses. Deminis- 
cence, in its familiar application, signi- 
fies any event or circumstance long 
passed which is brought, or comes ta 
the mind, particularly if it be of a 
pleasurable nature, 

The encouragement and kindness I have received 
will form one of the most pleasing reminiscences of 
my life, WILson. 

The Latins said that reminiscence be- 
longed exclusively to man because it 
was purely intellectual, but that memory 
was common to all animals because it 
was merely the depot of the senses. 
That divine, though pagan philosopher, 
the high-winged Plato, fancied that our 
souls were at the first infusion ubruse 
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tabule, and that all our future know- 

ledge was but a remintacence. 
Reminiscence ss the retrieving a thing at present 


forgot, or coufusedl nbered, by setting the 
mind to hunt over ail its notions. Sourn. 


MENTAL, INTELLECTUAL, INTELLI- 
GENT. 


THER: is the same difference between 
MENTAL and INTELLECTUAL as 
between mind and tnfellect: the mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in 
general, with all its operations; the ¢7- 
tellect includes only that part of it 
which consists in understanding and 
judgment: mental is therefore opposed 
to corporeal ; tnéellectual is opposed to 
sensual or physical: mental exertions 
ure not to be expected from all; zted- 
lectual eujoyments fall to the lot of 
comparatively few. Objects, pleasures, 
pains, operations, gifts, &c. are deno- 
minated mental ; subjects, conversation, 
pursuits, and the like, are entitled en- 
tellectual. tis not always easy to dis- 
tinguish our mental pleasures frum those 
corporeal pleasures which we enjoy in 
common with the brutes; the latter are, 
however, greatly heightened by the 
former in whatever degree they are 
blended: in a socicty of well-informed 
persons the conversation will turn prin: 
cipully on mtellectual subjects. 

To collect and reposit the various forms of things 


is lar the most pleasing part of meatal occupation. 
JomNeox, 


Man's more divine, th master of all these, 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat ry seas, 

Kudued with iateflectucd sunse and seul. 
SHAKSPEARK. 


INTELLIGENT, from tnéeligens, un- 
derstanding or knowing, is a character- 
istio of the person: an intelligent being 
oran intelligence denotes a being purely 
apiritual, or abstracted from matter. 


Can He delight in the production of sucn abortive 
intelligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? 
Spectator. 


When applied to individuals, it de- 
notes having a quick understanding of 
things, as an intelligent child. 


MERCANTILE, COMMERCIAL. 


- MERCANTILE, from mervhanaize, 
respects the actual transaction of busi- 
ness, or a transfer of merchandize b 

sale or purchase; COMMERCIAL 
comprehends the theory and practice of 


MINDFUL. 


commerce: hence we speak in a pecu- 
liar manner of a mercantile house, a 
mercantile town, a mercantile situation, 
and the like; but of a commercial edu- 
cation, a commercial people, commercial 
speculations, and the like. 

Such is the happiness, the hope of which seduced 


me from the duties aud pleasures of a mercantile 
life. Jonmyon. 


The commercial world \s very frequently put into 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants. 
JoBMEON, 


MESSAGE, ERRAND. 


MESSAGE, from the Latin missus, 
participle of mrtio to send, signifies the 
thing sent. ERRAND, from erro to 
wander or to go to a distance, signifies 
the thing for which one goes to a 
distance. 

The message is properly any commu- 
Nication which is conveyed ; the errand 
sent from one person to another is that 
which causes one to go: servants are 
the bearers of messages, and are sent on 
various errands. message may be 
either verbal or written; an errund is 
limited tu no form, and to no circum- 
stance: one delivers the message, and 
goes the errund. Sometimes the mes- 
sage may be the errand, and the errund 
may include the message: whei that 
which is sent consists of a notice or in- 
timation to another, it is a messuge ; 
and if that causes any one to go to a 
place, it is an errand: thus it is that 
the greater pirt of errands consists of 
scnding messages from one person to 
another. 


Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fuir speechless messages. SHAKSPEAXS. 


The scenes where ancient bards th’ inspiring oreath 
Eectatic felt, and, from this world retir'd, 

Couversd with angels aod immortal forms, 

Ou gracious errands bent. THOMBON, 


MINDFUL, REGARDFUL, OBSERVANT. 


MINDFUL (wv. To attend to) re- 
spects that which we wish from others ; 
REGARDFUL (v. Toregard) respects 
that which in itself demands regard or 
serious thought, particularly what re- 
gards the interests and feelings of 
others; OBSERVANT respects both 
that which is communicated by others, 
or that which carries its own obligations 
with itself: a child should always be 
mindful of its parente’ instructions; 
they should never be forgotten: every 
one should be regavd/ed of his several 


MINISTER. 


duties and obligations ; they ought never 
to be neglected: one ought to be ud- 
servant of the religious duties which 
one’s profession enjoins upon him ; they 
cannot with propriety be passed over. 
By being mindful ot what one hears 
from the wise and good, one learns to 
be wise and good; by being reyardful 
of what is due to one's self, and to so- 
ciety at large, one learns to pass through 
the world wiih satisfaction to one’s own 
mind and esteem from others; by being 
observant of all rule and order, we affurd 
to others a salutary example for their 
imitation. 

Be mindful, when thou hast entomb'd the shoot, 
With store of earth around to feed the rvot. 


DrypeEn. 
No, there is none; vo ruler of the stars 
Regardful of my miseries. Hit, 
Observant of the right, religions of his word.. 
DrypDEN. 


MINISTER, AGENT. 


MINISTER comes from minus less, 
as mugister comes from magis more; 
the one being less, and the other more, 
than others: the mitster, therefore, is 
literally one that acts in a subordinate 
capacity: and*the AGENT (from ago 
to act) is the one that takes the acting 
part: they both perform the will of an- 
other, but the mintster performs a 
higher part than the agent : the mintster 
gives his counsel, and exerts his intel- 
lectu.] powers in the service of another ; 
-but*the ayent executes the orders or 
commissions given him: a minister is 
émployed by government in_ political 
affairs; an agent is employed by indi- 
viduals in commercial and pecuniary 
affairs, or by government in subordinate 
matters: a mtnister is received at court, 
and serves as a representative for his 
government; an agent generally acts 
under the directions of the mtntster or 
some officer of government: ambassa- 
dors or plenipotentiaries, or the first 
officers of the state, are ministers; 
but those who regulate the affairs re- 
specting prisoners, the police, and the 
like, are termed agents. A minister 
always holds a public character, and is 
in the service of the state; the agent 
may be only aeting for another indi- 
vidual, as a commercial agent. x 
This sovereign by his arbitrary nod 


Bestrains or ae his mtaisters abroad. 
Buack more. 


They had not the wit to send to them, in any orderly 


tashion, agents or chosen men, to tempt them or treat 
aith them, Baoon. 
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TO MINISTER, ADMINISTER, CON- 
TRIBUTE. 


To MINISTER, from the noun mi- 
nister, in the sense of a servant (v. Mi- 
nister), signifies to act in subservience 
to another, and may be taken either in 
a good, bad, or indifferent sense, as to 
minister to the spiritual wants or to 
mtnister to the caprices and indulgences 
of another when we encourage them 
unnecessarily. ADMINISTER, that _ 
is to minister for a specific purpose, is * 
taken in the good sense of serving an- 
other to his advantage: thus the good 
Samaritan administered to the comfort 
of the man who had fallen among 
thieves, CONTRIBUTE (wv. To con- 
duce) is taken in either a good or bad 
sense; we may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent, or we may contribute 
to the follies and vices ofothers. Princes 
are sometimes placed in the unfortu- 
nate situation, that those who should 
direct them in early life only minister 
to their vices by every means in their 
power: it is the part of the Christian tu 
administer comfort to those who are in 
want, consolation to the afflicted, advice 
to those who ask for it, and require it; 
help to those who are feeble, and sup- 
port to those who cannot uphold them- 
selves: it is the part of all who are in 
high stations to contribute to the dis- 
semination of religion and morality 
among their dependants ; but there are, 
on the contrary, many who contribule 
to the spread of immorality, and a con- 
tempt of all sacred things, by the most 
pernicious example of irreligion in them- 
selves. 


Those good men who take such pleasure in re- 


lieviug the miserable for Christ’s sake would not 
have been less forward to minisfer unto Christ him- 
self. ATT“ERBURY. 


By the universal administration of grace, begun by 
our blessed Saviour, enlarged by tus Apostles, car- 
ried on by their immediate successors, aud to be 
completed by the rest to the world's ead, all types 
that darkened this faith are enlightened, Spuartr. 


Parents owe their children not only material sub. 
sistence for their body, but much more spiritual cun- 
tribution for their mind. Diasy. 


As expressing the acts of unconscious 
agents they bear a similar distinction. 


He flings the pregnant ashes through the air, 

And speaks a mighty prayer, 

Both which the minut ring winds around a Egypt 
° Winey, 


Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Successively reflect succeeding images ; 

Not what they would, but must! a star or toad, 

Just as the hand of chance administera Comourve, 
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May from my bones a new Achilles rise, 

That shail infest the Trojan colonies 

With fire, and sword, end famine, when, at length, 

Time to our great attempts contributes sasha eis 
WHAM. 


MIRTH, MERRIMENT, JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY, HILARITY. 


TreEsx terms all express that species of 
gaiety or joy which belongs to company, 
or to men in their social intercourse, 
MIRTH refers to the feeling displayed 
in the outward conduct: MERRI. 
MENT, and the other terms, refer 
rather to the external expressions of the 
feeling, or the causes of the fecling, than 
to the feeling itself: mirth shows itself 
in laughter, in dancing, singing, and 
noise; merriment consists of such things 
as are apt to excite mirth; the more we 
are disposed to laugh the greater is our 
mirth; the more there is to create 
laughter, the greater is the merriment : 
the tricks of Puuch and his wife, or the 
jokes of a clown, cause much mirth 
among the gaping crowd of rustics; the 
amusements with the swing, or the 
roundabout, afford much merriment to 
the visitants of a fair. Aftrth is con- 
fined to no age or station; but merrt- 
ment belongs more particularly to young 
people, or those of the lower station ; 
mirth may be provoked wherever any 
number of persons is assembled ; mer- 
iment cannot go forward anywhere so 
properly as at fairs, or common and 

ublic places. JOVIALITY or JOL- 

TY, and HILARITY, are species of 
merriment which belong to the con- 
vivial board, or to less refined indul- 
gences: joviality or joliity is the un- 
refined, unlicensed indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, or any social en- 
tertainments; Atlartity is the same thing 
qualified by the cultivation and good 
sense of the company. we may expect 
to find much jovtaltty and jollity at a 
public dinner of mechanics, watermen, 
or laborers; we may expect to find 
ktlarity at a public dinner of noblemen : 
eating, drinking, and noise, constitute 
the yortality ; the conversation, the 
songs, the toasts, and the public spirit 
of the company contribute to Arlartty. 

The highest gratification we receive here from com- 


pany is mirth, which at the best is but a fluttering 
unguiet motion. Pore. 


He who best knows our natures by such afflictions 
recalls our wandering thoughts from idle merrinent. 
GRay. 

Now swarms the village o'er the jovial mead. 
Tomson. 


MIX. 


With branches we tne fanes adorn, and waste 
In jollity the day ordain'd to be the last. Dnrypzn, 


He that contributes to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour will be weloumed with ardour, JOHNSON, 


TO MISCONSTRUE, MISINTERPRET. 


MISCONSTRUE and MISINTER- 
PRET signify to explain in a wrong 
way; but the former respects the sense 
of one’s words or the application of one's 
actions: those who indulge themselves 
in a light mode of speech towards 
children are liable to be misconstrued ; 
a tuo great tenderness to the criminal 
may be easily misinterpreted into favor 
of the crime. These words may like- 
wise be employed in speaking of lan- 
guage in general; but the former re- 
spects the literal transmission of foreign 
ideas into our native language; the 
latter respects the general sense which 
one affixes to any set of words, either in 
a native or foreign language: the 
learners of a language will unavoidably 
misconstrue it at times; in all lan- 
guages there are ambiguous ex preasions, 
which are liable to mtstnterpretation. 
Misconstruing is the consequence of 
ignorance; misinterpretation of par- 
ticular words are oftener the conse- 
quence of prejudice and voluntary blind- 
hess, particularly in the explanution of 
the law or of the Scriptures. 

In ev'ry act and turn of life he fvels 
Public calamities or household ills; 


The judge corrupt, the lung depending cause, 
And doubtful issue of misconstrued laws, 


Some purposely misrepresent or put a wrong in- 
terpretatwa on the Virtues of others. Apnison, 


Prioa. 


TO MIX, MINGLE, BLEND, CON- 
FOUND. 


MIX is in German mischen, Latin 
misceo, Greck pioyw, Hebrew mazeg. 
MINGLE, in Greek peyyys, is but a 
variation of mtz. BLEND, in German 
blenden to dazzle, comes from blind, 
signifying to see confusedly, or con- 
fused objects in a general way. CON- 
FOUND, v. Confound. 

Miz is here a general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to put together : 
but we may mx two or several things ; 
we mingle several objects: things are 
mixed so as to lose all distinction; but 
they may be mingled and yet retain a 
distinction : liquids mtz so as to become 
one, and individuals mtx in a crowd so 
as to be lost; things are mingled toge- 
ther of different sizes if they lie in the 
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same spot, but they may still be dis- 
tinguished. To blend is only partially 
to miz, as colors blend which fall into 
each other: to confound is to mtz in a 
wrong way, as objects of sight are con- 
fe when they are erroneously taken 
to be joined. To mix and mingle are 
mostly applied to material objects, ex- 
cept in poetry; to dlend and confound 
are mental operations, and principally 
employed on spiritual subjects: thus, 
events and circumstances are blended 
together in a narrative; the ideas of 
the ignorant are confounded in most 
cases, but particularly when they at- 
tempt to think for themselves, 


Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers, 
Or can it mis them with that matchiess skill, 
Aud lose them in each other? THOMSON. 


There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling nutes came softened from below. 
GOLDsMITH, 


But happy they! the happiest of their kind, 

Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
TuoMmson. 


And long the gods, we know, 
Have grudg’d thee, Caesar, to the world below, 
Where fraud and raping, right and wrong confound 
Durpzn. 


MIXTURE, MEDLEY, MISCELLANY. 


MIXTURE is the thing mired (v. 
To mix). MEDLEY, from meddle or 
middle, signifies what comes between 
another. MISCELLANY, in Latin 
miscellaneous, from misceo to mtx, sig- 
nifies also a mixture. 
~ The term mixture is general ; what- 
ever objects can be mized will form a 
mixture: a medley is a mirture of 
things not fit to be mized: and a mis- 
cellany is a mtrture of many different 
things. Flower, water, and eggs may 
form a mixture in the proper sense; 
but if to these were added all sorts of 
Spices, it would form a med Mie- 
cellany is a species applicable onl 
to intellectual subjects: the mtsced- 
laneous is opposed to that which is 
systematically arranged; essays are 
miscellaneous in distinction from works 
on one particular subject. 

In great villanies, there is often such a mirfere 


of the fool, as quite spoils the whole project of the 
ve, Scura, 


More oft in fools’ and madmen's hands than sages, 
She seems a mediey of all ages. Swirt. 
A writer, whose design is so comprehensive and 
suacellaneous as that of an essayist, may accommo- 
date himself with a topic from every scene 4 life. 
OHNSOR, 


MODESTY. 


MODERATION, MEDIOCRITY 


MODERATION (ce. Modesty) is the 
characteristic of persons ; EDIO- 
CRITY (that is, the mean or medium) 
characterizes their condition: modera- 
tion is a virtue of no small importance 
fur beings who find excess in everything 
to be an evil; mediocrity in external 
circumstances is exempt from all the 
evils which attend either poverty or 
riches, 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 


That thou may’st nothing give that is not thine. 
Daennam, 


Bfediucrity only of enjoyment {s allowed to man. 
BLA, 
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MODEST, BASHFUL, DIFFIDENT. 


MODEST, in Latin modestus, from 
modus a measure, signifies setting mea- 
sure to one’s estimate of ones self. 
BASHFUL signifies realy to be abush- 
ed. DIFFIDENT, v. Distrustful. 

Modesty is a habit or principle of the 
mind: bushfulness is a state of feeling : 
modesty is at all times becoming; bash- 
JSulness is only becoming in females, or 
very young persons, in the presence of 
their superiors: modesty discovers itself 
in the absence of everything assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action; Lash- 

Sulness betrays itself by u downcast look, 
and a timid air: a modest deportment is 
always commendable ; a bushful temper 
is nut desirable. 

Her face, as in a'nymph display’d 


A fair ferce buy, or in a boy betray'd 
The blushing beauties of a mudest maid. DRypEn. 


Mere bashfulness, without merit, is awkwardness. 
Appison 
Modesty is a proper distrust of our- 
selves ; difidence is a culpable distrust. 
Modesty, though opposed to assurance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence in 
ourselves ; difidence altogether unmans 
a person, and disqualifies him for his 
duty: a person is generally modest in 
the display of his talents to others ; but 
a difident man cannot turn his talents 
to his own use. 


A wan truly modes is as much so when he is 
alone as in company. Bupor... 


Diffidence and presumption both arise from the 
want of knowiug, or rather endeavouring to know 
ourselves. STexus. 
MODESTY, MODERATION, TEMPER 

ANCE, SOBRIETY. 


MODESTY, in French modaestie, 
Latin modestia, and MODERATION, 
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in Latin moderatio and moderor, both 
come from modus a measure, limit, or 
boundary : that is, forming a measure or 
rule. MPERANCE, in Latin tem- 
perantiu, from tempus time, signifies 
fixing a time (v. Abstinent). SOBRI- 
ETY, v. Abstinent. 

Modesty \ies in the mind, and in the 
tone of feeling ; moderation respects the 
desires : modesty is a principle that acts 
discretionally ; moderation is a rule or 
line that acts as a restraint on the views 
and the outward conduct: he who thinks 
modestly of his own acquirements, his 
own performances, and his own merits, 
will be moderate in his expectations of 
praise, rewerd, and recompense ; he, on 
the other hand, who overrates his own 
abilities and qualifications, will equally 
overrate the use he makes of them, and 
consequently be tmmoderute in the 
price which he sets upon his services: 
in such cases, therefore, modesty and 
moderation are to each other as cause 
and effect ; but there muy be modesty 
without moderation, and moderation 
without modesty. Modesty is a senti- 
ment confined to one’s self as the ob- 
ject, and consisting solely of one’s judg- 
ment of what one is, and what one doves ; 
but moderation, us is evident from the 
above, extends to objects that are ex- 
ternal of ourselves : modesty, rather than 
moderation, belongs to an author; mo- 
derution, rather than modesty, belongs 
to a tradesman, or a man who has gains 
to muke and purposes to answer. 


I may modestly conclude, that whatever errors there 
may be in this play, there are not those which have 


been objected to it, DRYDEN. 
Equally inurd, 

Hy moderation, either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse. Mitton, 


Modesty shields a man from mortifi- 
cations and disappointments, which as- 
sail the self-conceited man in every 
direction : a modest man conciliates the 
esteem even of an enemy and a rival. 
Moderation protects a man equally from 
Injustice on the one hand, and impo- 
sition on the other: he who is moderate 
himself makes others so. 


There’s proud modeaty in merit! Daypen, 

Few harangues from the pulpit, except in the 
daye of your league in France, or in the days of our 
sulemn league aud covenant iu England, have ever 
breathed less of the ‘spirit of muderutiun than this 
lecture in the Old Jewry. Buaxx, 


Moderation is the measure of one’s 
desires, one's habits, one's actions, and 
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one’s words ; temperance is the adapta- 
tion of the time or season for particular 
feelings, actions, or words: a man is 
said to be moderate in his principles, 
who adopts the medium or middle course 
of thinking ; it rather qualifies the thing 
than the person: he is said to be tem- 
perate in bis anger, if he do not suffer 
it to break out into any excesses ; tem- 
perance characterizes the person rather 
than the thing. A moderate man in 
politics endeavours to steer clear of all 
party spirit, and is consequently so 
temperate in his language as to pro- 
vuke no animosity. Moderation in the 
enjoyment of everything is essential in 
order to obtain the purest pleasure: 
temperunce in one’s indulgences is 
always attended with the happiest ef- 
fects to the constitution; as, on the 
contrary, any deviation from tempe- 
rance, even in a single instance, 18 
always punished with bodily pain and 
sickness. 


‘These are the tenets which the moderatist of the 
Romanists will pot venture to affirm. SMALRIDGR, 


She's not forward, but mudest as the dove; 
She's not hot, but temperate as the morn. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Tentperance and sobrietynave already 
been considered in their proper applica- 
tion (v. Abstinent), which will serve to 
illustrate their improper application. 
Temperance is an action ; it is the lem- 
pering of our words and actions to 
the circumstances: sobriety is a state in 
which one is exempt from every stimulus 
to deviate from the right course; as a 
tinan who is intoxicated with wine runs 
into excesses, and loses that power of 
guiding himself which he has when he 
is sober or tree from all intoxication, so 
is he who is intoxicated with any pas- 
sion, in like manner, hurried away 
info irregularities which a man in his 
right seuses will not be guilty of: 
sobriety is, therefore, the state of being 
in one’s right or sober senses; and so- 
briety is, with regard to temperance, us a 
cause to the effect; sobriety of mind 
will not only produce moderation and 
temperance, but extend its influence to 
the whole conduct of a man in every re- 
lation and circumstance, to his internal 
sentiments and his external behaviour: 
hence we speak of sobriety in one’s mien 
or deportment, sofriety in one’s dress 
and manners, sobriety in one’s religious 
opinions and observances. 


Temperate mirth is pot extinguisi.ed by old age 
Uiatia 


MONEY. 


Auuther. who had a great oo fur tragedy, ful. 
lowiey the fary of his natural temper, made every 
man and woman iu his plays stark raging mad, there 
was fui a suber person to be had. Daypen 


S»ber may also be applied figura- 
tively. 
Spread thy close curtains, love-performing night, 


Thou suder-suited matron, all in black. 
SMAKSPEARE. 


MOISTURE, HUMIDITY, DAMPNESS. 
MOISTURE, from the French motte 


moist, is probably contracted from the 
Latin Aumtidus, from which HUMI- 
DITY is immediately derived. DAMP- 
NESS comes from the same root as the 
German dampf a vapour. 

Moisture is used in general to express 
any small degree of infusion of a liquid 
into abody; Aumtdtty is employed sci- 
entifioally to describe the state of having 
any portion of such liquid: hence we 
speak of the moisture of a table, the 
motsture of paper, or the motsturé of a 
tloor that has been wetted; but of the 
humidity of the air, or of a wall that 
has contracted moisture of itself. Damp- 
ness is that species of moisture that 
urises from the gradual contraction of a 
liquid in bodies capable of retaining it ; 
in this manner a cellar is damp, or 
linen that has lain long by may become 
damp. 


The plumy people streak their wings with vil, 
To ihrow the lucid moisture trickling off. ‘THomson. 


It enables the animal to kevp the principal part of 
the surface of the eye under cover, and to preserve it 
in a"due state of humidity. PAaLgy. 


Now from the town 
Buried iu smoke, and slevp, and noisome dumps, 
Of let me wander, THOMSON. 


MONEY, CASH. 


MONEY comes from the Latin mo- 
neta, Which signified stamped coin, from 
moneo to advise, to inform of its value, 
by means of an inscription or stamp. 
CASH, from the French cazsse a chest, 
signifies that which is put in a chest. 

Money is applied to everything which 


serves as a circulating medium ; cash is, ° 


in a strict sense, put forcoin only: bank 
notes are money; guineas and shillings 
are cash: all cash is therefore money, 
but all money is not cash. The only 
money the Chinese have are square bits 
of metal, with a hole through the centre, 
by which they are strung upon a string: 
travellers on the Continent must always 
be provided with letters of credit, which 
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may be turned into cash, as convenience 
requires. 

Little succesa is like to be found in managing a 
dispute against covetousness, which sways and 


earries all before it in the strength of that queen 
regeut of the world money. Srxcra tor. 


At the new Exchange they are eloquent for want 
of cash, but in the city they ought with cask to aupply 
the want of eloquence. DPRUTATOR, 


MONUMENT, MEMORIAL, REMEM- 
BRANCER. 


MONUMENT, in Latin monumen- 
tum or montmentum, from moneo to 
advise or remind, signifies that which 
pes us in mind of something. ME- 

ORIAL, from memory, signifies the 
thing that helps the memory; and 
REMEMBRANCER, from remember 
(v. Memory), the thing that causes to 
remember. 

From the above it is clear that these 
terms have, in their original derivation, 
precisely the same signification, and 
differ in their collateral acceptations: 
monument is applied to that which is 
purposely set up to keep a thing in 
mind; memorials and remembrancers 
are any things which are calculated to 
call a thing to mind: a monument is 
used to preserve a public object of notice 
from being forgotten ; a memoriud serves 
to keep an individual in mind: the mo- 
nument is commonly understood to be a 
species of building; as a tomb which 
preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
pillar which preserves the memory of 
some public event: the memorial always 
consists of something which was the 
property, or in the possession, of an- 
other; as his picture, his hand-writing, 
his hair and the like. The Monument 
at London was built to commemorate’ 
the dreadful fire of the city in the year 
1666: friends who are at a distance are 
happy to have some token of each other's 
regard, which they likewise keep as a 
memortal of their former intercourse. 


On your father's old monument 


Hang mournful epitaphs. SHAKSPZARE. 


The monument, in its proper sense, 
is always made of wood or stone for 
some specific purpose; but, in the im- 
proper sense, anything may be termed 
a monument when it serves the purpose 
of reminding the public of any circum- 
stance: thus, the pyramids are monu 
ments of antiquity; the actions of a 
good prince are more lasting moniamenta 
than either brass or marble. Memorials 
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are mostly of a private nature, and at 
the same time such as remind us na- 
turally of the object to which they have 
belonged ; this object is generally some 
person. 


Any memorial of your good-nature and friendship 
is most welcome to me. Porg. 


If (in the Isle of Sky) the remembrance of papa) 
superstition is obliterated, the monuments of papal 
piety are likewise effaced. JOUNBON, 

But it may likewise refer to some 
thing, if it be of a personal nature, or 
that by which persons are individually 
affected: our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper aa a 
memortal of his death. 

All churches have had their names, some as me- 
morials of peace, some of wisdom, some in memory 
of the Trinity itself, some of Christ under sundry 
titles, Hooxrr. 

A monument and memorial is said of 
that which concerns numbers: the re- 
membrancer is said of that which di- 
rectly concerns a man’s self; the me- 
mortal calls another person to one’s 
mind, the remembrancer calla that to a 
man’s own mind in which he is per- 
sonally interested: a gift is the best 
memorial we can give of ourselves to 
another ; a sermon is often a good re- 
membrancer of the duties which we 
have neglected to perform. 

Medals are so many monuments consigned over to 


eternity, that may last when all other memorials of 
the same age are worn out or lost. ADDIOON. 


When God is forgotten, his judgments are his re- 
membrancers. Cowprr. 


MOTION, MOVEMENT. 


THRs are both abstract terms to de- 
note the act of moving, but MOTION 
is taken generally and abstractedly from 
the thing that moves; MOVEMENT, 
on the other hand, is taken in connexion 
with the agent or thing that moves: 
hence we speak of a state of motion as 
opposed to a state of rest, of perpetual 
moticn, the laws of motion, and the 
like; on the othér hand, we say, to 
make a movement when speaking of an 
army, a general movement when speak- 
ing of an assembly. 


It is not easy to a mind accustomed to the inroads 
of troublesome thoughts to expel them immediately 
by putting better imazes into motiun. JouNSON. 


Natare I thought perform’d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art. Parton. 
When motron is qualified by the thing 
that moves, it denotes continued motion ; 
but movement implics only a particular 
motion: hence we say, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies; the motion of 


weeping beauty, 


MOVING. 


the earth; 4 person is in cuntinual mo- 
tion, or an army is in motion; but a 
person makes a movement who rises or 
sits down, or goes from one chair to an- 
other; the different movements of the 
springs and wheels of any instrument. 
At this rate of travelling. it would go round the 
earth's orbit iu less than a week, which makes, I 
think, considerably more than sixty millions of miles 


in a day; a motion that vastly surpasses all human 
comprehension. Baypong. 


The women, terrified by these muvements, run tu- 
multuously frum their houses to the temples. Hook. 


MOURNFUL, SAD. 


MOURNFUL signifies full of what 
causes mourning ; SAD (wv. Dull) sig- 
nifies either a painful sentiment, er 
what causes this painful sentiment. 
The difference in the sentiment is what 
constitutes tle difference between these 
epithets: the mournful awakens tender 
and eympatiede feelings: the sad op- 
presses the spirits and makes one heavy 
at heart; a mournful tale contains an 
account of other’s distresses; a sad story 
contains an account of one’s own dis- 
tress; a mournful event befals our friends 
and relatives; a sad misfortune befals 
ourselves. Selfish people find nothing 
mournful, but many things sad ; tender- 
hearted people are always affected by 
what is mournful, and are less troubled 
about whiat is sad, 

Narcissa follows ere his tomb is close.!, 


Her death invades his muurnful right, and claims 
The grief that started from my lids for him. Youna, 


How sad a sight is human happiness 
To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour! 
Youna. 


MOVING, AFFECTING, PATHETIC. 


Tue MOVING is in general what- 
ever moves the affections or the passions; 
the AFFECTING and PATHETIC 
are what move the affections in different 
degrees. The good or bad feelings may 
be moved ; the tender feelings only are 
affected. A field of battle is a moving 
spectacle: the death of a friend is an 
affecting spectacle. The affecting acts 
by means of the senses as well as the 
understanding ; the pathettc applies only 
to what is addressed to the heart: hence, 
a sight or a description is affecting ; but 
an address is pathetic. 


There is something so moving in the very image o¢ 
STEELE 


I do not remembe: to have seen any ancient or 
modern story more qffecting than a letter of Ann of 
Bouleyue. Aporson 


MUTILATE. 


What think you of the bard's enchanting art, 

Which whether he atiempts to warm the heart 
With fabled scenes, or charm the ear with rhyme, 
Breathes all pathetic, bvely, and sublime? Jenyns, 


MULTITUDE, CROWD, THRONG, 
SWARM. 


Tue idea of many is common to all 
these terms, and peculiar to that of 
MULTITUDE, from the Latin multus ; 
CROWD, from the verb to croted, sig- 
nifies the many that crowd together ; 
and THRONG, like the German dran- 
gen to press, signifies the many that 
press together; and SWARM, like the 
German schwarmen to fly about, signi- 
fies running together in numbers. 
These terms vary, either in regard to 
the object, or the circumstance: mulét- 
tude is applicable to any object ; crowd, 
throng, and swarm, are in the proper 
sense applicable only to animate objects : 
the first two in regard to persons; the 
latter to animals in general, but parti- 
cularly brutes. A multitude may be 
either in a stagnant or a moving state ; 
all the rest denote a multitude in a 
moving state: a crowd is always press- 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 
a throng may be busy and active, but 
not always pressing or incommodious: 
it is always inconvenient, sometimes 
dangerous to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to see the éhrong that is per- 
petually passing in the streets of the 
city: 4he swarm is more active than 
either of the two others; it is commonly 
applied to bees which fly together in 
numbers, but sometimes to human 
beings, to denote their very great num- 
bers when scattered about; thus the 
children of the poor in low neighbour- 
hoods swarm in the streets. 


A multitude is incapable of framing orders. TeuPur. 


The crowd shall Caesar's Indian war behold. 
Drrvex. 


1 shove amid the heav'nly throrg. Mason, 


Numberless nations, stretching far and wide, 
Shall (I foresee it) soon, with Gothic swarms, come 


Is 
From ignorauce's universal North. Swirr. 


TO MUTILATE, MAIM, MANGLE. 


MUTILATE, in Latin muttlatus, 
from mutilo and mutilus, Greek puriAog 
without horns, signifies te take off an 
necessary part. MAIM and MANGL 
are connected with the Latin mancus, 
which comes from manus, signifying to 
deprive of a hand or to wound in ge- 
neral. 


MUTUAL. 


Mutilaie has the most extended 
Meaning ; it implies the abridging of 
any limb: mangle is applied to irregular 
wounds in any part of the body: mam 
is confined to wounds in the limbs, par- 
ticularly the hands. Men are exposed 
to be muttlated by means of cannon 
balls; they are in danger of being man- 
gled when attacked promiscuously with 
the sword; they frequently get maimed 
when boarding vessels or storming 
places. 


When a man isin danger of the mutilation of an 
arm, u leg, and the like, it is lawful to prevent the 
loss of either by the death of the assailaut, Sovrn. 


By the ancient law of England, he that maimed 
any man wheroby he lost any part of his body, was 
sentencar to lose the like part. Briacestunx, 


What have they (the French nobility) done that 
they should be hunted about, mangled, and tortured ? 
Burxe, 
Muttlate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objects ; matm is employed in 
the natural or figurative sense. In this 
case mangi/e isa much stronger term than 
mutilate ; the latter signifies to lop off 
an essential part; to mangle is to mu- 
islate a thing to such a degree as to 
render it useless or worthless. Every 
sect of Christians is fond of mutilating 
the Bible by setting aside such parts as 
do not favour its own scheme, and 
amongst them all the sacred Scriptures 
become literally mangled, und stripped 
of all its most important doctrines. 
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How Hales wonld have borne the mutilations 
which his Plea of the Crown has suffered from the 
Editor, they who know his character will easily con- 


cpive. JOHNSON. 
I have shown the evil of maiming and splitting 
religion. Barr. 


MUTUAL, RECIPROCAL. 


MUTUAL, in Latin mutuus from 
muto to change, signifies exchanged so 
as to be equal or the same on both sides. 
RECIPROCAL, in Latin rectprocus 
from recipio to take back, signifies 
giving backward and forward by way of 
return. Mutual supposes a sameness 
in condition at the same time: rect- 
procal supposes an alternation or suc- 
cession of returns. Exchange is free 
and voluntary; we give in exchange, 
and this action is mufual: return is 
made either according to law or equity ; 
it is obligatory, and when equally obli- 
awed on each in turn it is reciprocal. 

oluntary disinterested services ren- 
dered to each other are mutual: imposed 
or merited services, returned from one 
to the other, are reciprocal friends 
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render one another mufual services ; 
the services between servants and mas- 
ters are reciprocal, The husband and 
wife pledge their faith to each other 
mutually ; they are reciprocally bound 
to keep their vow of fidelity. e sen- 
timent is mutual, the tie ia reciprocal. 
Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 

And these, reciprocally, thoee again 


The mind and conduct mutsally imprint, 
And stamp their image in each other's mint. 


Cowrprr. 
Mutual applies mostly to matters of 
will and opinion: a mutual affection, a 
mutuul inclination to oblige, a mutual 
interest for each other's comfort, a mu- 
tual concern to avoid that which will 
displease the other—-these are the sen- 
timents which render the marriage state 
happy: reciprocal ties, rectprocal bonds, 
reciprocal rights, rectprocad duties -- 
these are what every one ought to bear 
in mind as a member of society, that he 
may expect of no man more than what 
in equity he is disposed to return. 
The soul and spirit that animates and keeps up 
society is sutual trust. SourTH, 
Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions. JUHNSON. 
Mutual applies to nothing but what 
is personal; reciprocal is applied to 
things remote from the idea of person- 
ality, us reciprocal verbs, reciprocal 
terms, reciprocal relations, and the like. 


MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC. 


MYSTERIOUS (v. Dark) and 
MYSTIC are but variations of the 
same original; the former however is 
more commonly applied to that which 
is supernatural, or veiled in an impe- 
netrable obscurity; the latter to that 
which is natural, but concealed by an 
urtificial or fantastical veil; hence we 
speak of the mysterious plaus of Pro- 
vidence: mystic schemes of theology or 
mystic principles. 

As soun as that mysterious veil, which now covers 


futurity, was (should be) lifted up, all the gaiety of 
life would disappear. BLA. 
Aud ye five other wand'ring fires, that move 

In mystic dunce not without song, 
Reguund his praise. 


ad 


Mi17on. 
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TO NAME, CALL. 


NAME, which comes, through the 
medium of the northern languages, from 


NAME. 


the Hebrew nam, is properly to pro- 
nounce a word, but is now employed for 
distinguishing or addressing one by 
name. ToCALL (. To call) signifies 
properly to address one loudly, conse- 
quently we may name without calling, 
when we only mention a mame in con- 
versation; and we may cald without 
naming. 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes, Ly samiag me. Popr. 
And oft the nightly necromancer Luasts, 
With these to call from tombs the stalking whosts. 
Drvpen, 
The terms may however be employed 
in the sense of assigning a mame. In 
this case a person is mumed by his - 
name, whether proper, patronymic, or 
whatever is usual; he is cud/ed accord- 
ing to the characteristics by which he 
is distinguished. The emperor Tiberius 
was named Tiberius; he was cad/ed a 
monster. William the first of England 
is named William; he is called the 
Conqueror. 
IT lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Kuos, nan’d from me, the city call, Drypen. 


Ill cad/ thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane; Oh answer me. 
SHAKSPEARE 


NAME APPELLATION, TITLE, 


DLNOMINATiON, 


NAME, v. To name. APPELLA- 
TION, in French appellation, Latin 
appellatio from appelto to cull, signifies 
that by which a person is called. 
TITLE, in French /tfre, Latin tttudus, 
from the Greek rw to honour, siguifies 
that appellation which is assigned to 
any one for the purpose of honour. 
DENOMINATION _ signifies that 
which denominates or distinguishes. 

Nume is a generic term, the rest are 
specific. Whatever word is employed 
to distinguish one thing from another is 
a nume; therefore, an appellution and a 
title is uname, but not vice versd. A 
name is either common or proper; an 
appellation is generally a common name 
given for some specific purpose as cha- 
racteristic. Several kings of France 
had the names of Charles, Louis, Philip, 
but one was distinguished by the appel- 
lution of Stammerer, another by that 
of the Simple, and a third by that of the 
Hardy, arising from particular charac- 
ters or circumstances. A Atle is a spe- 
cies of appellation, not drawn from any- 
thing personal, but conferred as a ground 
of political distinction. An appellation 


NAME. 


may be often a term of reproach; but a 
title is always a mark of honour. An 
appellation is given to all objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate; a ffle is given 
mostly to persons, sometimes to things. 
A particular house may have the appel- 
lation of “ the Cottage,” or “ the Hall ;” 
as a particu'ar person may have the é#éle 
of Duke, Lord, or Marquis. 


hen on your name shall wretched mortals call, 
And offer'd victims at your altars full. Drypsn. 


The names derived from the profession of the 
ministry, in the language of the present age, are made 
but the appediatives of scurn. Sours. 


We generally find iu fitles an intimation of some 
articular merit that should recommend men to the 
igh stations which they possess. AppIsoN. 

Denominuiion is to particular bodies, 
what appellation is to an individual; 
namely, a term of distinction, drawn 
from their peculiar characters and cir- 
cumstances. The Christian world is 
split into a nunaber of different bodies or 
communities, under the denomtnattons 
of Catholics, Protestants, Calvinists, 
Presbyterians, &c., which have their 
origin in the peculiar form of faith and 
discipline adopted by these b.dies. 

It has cost me much care and thought to murshal 


and tix the people under their proper denominat:uns. 
Avpison. 


TO NAME, DENOMINATE, STYLE, 
ENTITLE, DESIGNATE, CHARAC- 
TERIZE. 


To NAME (wv. To name, call) signi- 
fica simply to give a name to, or to 
address or specify by the given zame ; 
to DENOMINATE is to give a specific 
name upon specifie ground, to distin- 
guish by the name; to STYLE, from 
the noun sty/e or manner (v. Liction, 
style), signifies to address by @ specific 
name; to ENTITLE is w give the spe- 
erfic or appropriate title. Adam named 
everything; we denominafe the man 
who drinks excessively, “ a drunkard ;” 
subjects style their monarch “ His Ma- 
jesty ;°' books are entitled according to 
the judgment of the author. 

I conld xame some of our acquaintance who have 


been obliged to travel as far as Alexandria in pur 
suit of muney. Me.motn's Letreus ov Cicerv. 


A fable in tragic or epic postry is denominated 
simple, when the events it contains follow each other 
in an unbroken tenour. Wanrtom. 


Happy thoes times : 

When lords were styi'd fathers of families. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
To name, lenominate, style, and en- 
title, are the acts of conscious agents 
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only. To DESIGNATE, signifying to 
mark out, and CHARACTERIZE, sig- 
nifying to form a characteristic, are said 
only of things, and agree with the former 
only inasmuch as words may either de- 
signate or churacterize: thus the word 
“ capacity" is said to designate the 
power of holding; and “ finesse” cha- 
racterizes the people by whom it was 
adopted. 


This is a plain designation of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. One kind of stuff used to fatten land is 
called marl, and every one kuows that borongh is 
the aame of a town. Swirt. 


There are faces not only individual, but gentia- 
tious aud national, as European, Asiatic, Afrioun, 
aud Grecian fuces, which are oharactericed, 

ARBUTHNOT. 


NAME, REPUTATION, REPUTE, 
CREDIT. 


NAME is here taken in the improper 
sense fora mame acquired in public by 
any peculiarity or quality in an object. 
REPUTATION and REPUTE, from 
reputo, or re and puto to think back, 
or in reference to sume immediate ob- 
ject, signifies the thinking of or the state 
of being thought of by the public, or 
held in public estimation. CREDIT 
(v. Credit) signifies the state of being 
believed or trusted in general. 

Name implies something more spe- 
cific than the reputation ; and reputa- 
tion something more substantial than 
name ; anameé may be acquired by some 
casualty or by some quality that has 
more show than worth; reputation is 
acquired only by time, and built only 
on merit: a mame may be arbitrarily 
given, simply by way of distinction; 
reputation is not given, but acquired, 
or follows as a consequence of one’s 
honoarable exertions. A physician some- 
times gets a name by a single instance 
of professional skill, which by a coin- 
bination of favourable circumstances he 
may convert to his own advantage in 
forming an extensive practice; but um 
less he have a commensurate degree 
talent, this name will never ripen intg 
solid reputation. r 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the nama, q 
And free fron conscience, is a sluve to fame. © 

Deygan. 
Pah alae 

Name and reputation are of a,more 
extended nature than repute and qredit. 
The name and reputation are giyén by 
the public at large; the repufp and 
credié are acquired within agmarrow 

2p wr 
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circle. Strangers and distant countries 
hear of the name and the reputation of 
anything; but only neighbours and 
those who have the means of personal 
observation can take a part in its repute 
and credit. It is Possible, therefore, to 
have a name and reputation without 
having repute and credit, and vice 
versa, for the objects which *onstitute 
the former are sometimes different from 
those which produce the latter. A ma- 
nufacturer has a zame for the excellence 
of a particular article of his own manu- 
facture; a book has a mame among 
witlings and pretenders to literature: a 
good writer, however, seeks to establish 
his reputation for genius, learning, in- 
dustry, or some praiseworthy character- 
istic: a preacher is in ligh repute 
among those who attend him: a master 

ains great credit from the good per- 
ormances of his scholars. There is also 
this distinction between reputation and 
repute, that reputation signifies the act 
of reputing or the state of being reputed, 
repute signifies only the state of being 
reputed. 


What men of same resort to him. SHAKSPEARE, 


The slow sale and tardy reputation of this book 
(Paradise Lost) have always been mentioned us 
evidences of neglected merit. JoHNUON, 


Mutton has likewise been in great repute among 
our valiant countrymen, AppIson. 


Would you true happiness attain, 
Let honesty your passions rein, 
So live in credit and esteem, 


And the good name you lost, redeem. Gay. 


Nume and repute are taken either in 
a zood or bad sense; reputation mostly, 
and credit always, is taken in the good 
sense only: a person or thing may get 
a good or an ill mame ; a person or thing 
may be in good or ill repute; reputation 
muy rise to different degrees of height, 
or it may sink again into nothing; 
credit may likewise be high or low, but 
both reputation and credtt, absolutely 
taken, imply that which is good. 


The king's army waa the last enemy the West had 
been acquainted with, and had lett nu good name 
behind them. CLARENDON. 


Who can imagine that it should grow into such 
veputeofasudden. WATERLAND ON THE CaExD. 


The first degree of literary reputation is certainly 
due to him who adorus or improves his country by 
original writings. JOHNSON. 


His name, together with the intrinsic worth and 
walue of the form itself, gave it credit enough to be 
received in France as an orthudux Formulary, or 
System of Faith, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. . WATERI-AND. 


NATIVE. 


NATAL, NATIVE, INDIGENOUS. 


NATAL, in Latin natalis, from natud, 
signifies belonging to one’s birth, or the 
act of one’s being born; but NATIVE, 
in Latin nativus, likewise from natus, 
ae having the origin or beginning. 
INDIGENOUS, in Latin indigena, 
from inde and genitus, signifies sprung 
from that place. 

The epithet natal is applied only to 
the circumstance of a man’s birth, as 
his natal day; his zatal hour; a natal 
song; a natal star. Native has a more 
extensive meaning, as it comprehends 
the idea of one’s relationship by origin 
to an object; as one’s native country, 
one's native soil, native village, or na- 
ied place, native language, and the- 
ike. . 


Safe in the hand of one disposing pow’, 


Or in the ratal, or the mortal hour. Pore. 


Nor can the grov'lling mind 
Tu the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 
Assert the native skies or own its heav'nly kind. 
Dmypn.n. 


Indigenous is a particular term used 
to denote the country where races of 
men are supposed to have first existed. 

Negroes were all originally transported from 


Africa, and not ta/igenvus or proper natives of 
America. Brows, 


It is also applied to plants in the 
samme selse. 


The other tndigenous productions of this cliss are 
plantains—capavi and sweet potatoes. Epwaxops. 


NATIVE, NATURAL. 


NATIVE (v. Natal) is to NATU- 
RAL as a species to the genus: every- 
thing native is according to its strict 
signification atural ; but many things 
are natural which are not natéve. Of 
a person we May say that his worth is 
native, to designate that it is some 
valuable property which is born with 
him, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
upon his character; but we say of his 
disposition, that it is natural, as opposed 
to that which is acquired or otherwise. 
The former is mostly employed in a 
good sense, in opposition to what is 
artful, assumed, and unreal; the other 
is used in an indifferent sense, as op- 
posed to whatever is the effect of habit 
or circumstances, When children dis- 
play themselves with all their native 
simplicity, they are interesting objects 
of notice: when they display their natu- 
rai turn of mind, it is not always that 
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waich tends to raise human nature in 
our esteem. 


Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy. 


He had a good aatural understanding. 
WHITAKER 


THoMmson 


NATURALLY, IN COURSE, CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF COURSE. 


Tue connexion between events, ac- 
tions, and things, is expressed by all 
these terms. NATURALLY signifies 
according to the nature of things, and 
applies therefore to the connexion which 
subsists between events according to 
the original constitution or inherent 
properties of things: IN COURSE 
signifies 12 the course of things, that is, 
in the regular order that things ought 
to follow: CONSEQUENTLY signifies 
by a consequence, that is, by a neces- 
sary law of dependence, which makes 
one thing follow another: OF COURSE 
signifies on account of the course which 
things most commonly or even neces- 
sarily take. Whatever happens natu- 
rally, happens as it should do; what- 
ever happens in course, happens as we 
approve of it; whatever follows conse- 
quently, follows as we judge it right; 
whatever follows of course, follows as 
we expect it. Children naturally imi- 
tate their parents: people naturally fall 
into the habits of those they associate 
with: both these circumstances result 
from the nature of things: whoever is 
made a peer of the realm, takes his seat 
in the upper house 27 course; he re- 
quires no other qualification to entitle 
him to this privilege, he goes thither 
according to the established course of 
things; consequently, as a peer, he is 
admitted withont question ; this is a de- 
cision of the judgment by which the 
question is at once determined : of course 
none are admitted who are not peers; 
this flows necessarily out of the consti- 
tuted law of the lan 
of tanking; people being raturally fall of them: 
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selves when they have nuthing else in them. 
APpDNTsON. 


The forty-seventh proposition of the first book of 
Euclid, is the foundation uf trigonometry, and cun- 
sequently of navigation. Barteetr. 


What do trust and confidence signify in a matter 
of course and formality ? STILLINGFLEET. 


Our Lord foresaw, that all the Mosaic orders would 
ceane in course upon his death. Heveriper, 
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NECESSARY, EXPEDIENT, ESSEN- 
TIAL, REQUISITE. 


NECESSARY (v. Necesstty), from 
the Latin necesse and ne cedo, siznifies 
not to be departed from. EXPEDI- 
ENT signifies belonging to, or forming 
a part of, expedition or dispatch: ES- 
SENTIAL, containing that essence or 
property which cannot be omitted. RE- 
QUISITE signifies literally required 
(v. To demand). 

Necessary is a general and indefinite 
term; things may be mecessary in the 
course of nature; itis necessary for all 
men once to die; or they may be necea- 
sary according to the circumstances of 
the case, or our views of necessity; in 
this manner we conceive it wecessary to 
call upon another. Lapedtent. essen- 
fal, and requtstée, are modes of relative 
necessity : the expedience of a thing is 
a matter of discretion and calculation, 
and, therefore, not so self-evidently 
necessary as many things which we so 
denominate: it may be arpedrent for a 
person to consult another, or it may not, 
according as circumstances may present 
themselves. The requtsite and the es- 
sential are more obviously necessury 
than the expedient; but the former is 
less so than the latter: what is requa- 
stte may be requtstte only in part or 
entirely ; it may be requisite to complete 
a thing when begun, but not to begin 
it; the essentéad, on the contrary, is that 
which constitutes the essence, and with- 
out which a thing cannot exist. It is 
requisite for one who will have a good 
hbrary to select only the best authors ; 
exercise is essential for the preservation 
of good health. In all matters of dis- 
pute it is expedient to be guided by some 
impartial Judge; it is requésite for 
every member of the community to con- 
tribute his share to the public expendi- 
ture as far as he is able: it iy essential 
to a teacher, particularly a spiritual 
teacher, to know more than those he 
teaches. 

One tells me he thinks it absolutely xecessary for 


women to have true notions of right and equity. 
Appisox, 


It is highly expedient that men should, by some 
settled scheme of duties, be rescued from the tyranny 
of caprice. JumNsum. 


The English do not consider their church sta- 
blishment as convenient, but as essential to their 
state. Buaxg, 

It is not enough to say that faith and piety, joined 
with active virtue, constitute the requisite prepara- 
tion for heaven: they in truth begin the enjoymens 
of heaven, Lam. 
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NECESSITIES, NECESSARIES. 


NECESSITY, in Latin necessitas, 
and NECESSARY, in Latin neces- 
sartus, from mecesse, or ne and cedo, 
signify not to be yielded or given up. 
Necessity is the mode or state of cir- 
cumstances, or the thing which circum- 
stances render necessury ; the necessary 
is that which is absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally necessary. Art has ever been 
busy in inventing things to supply the 
various necessities of our nature, and 
yet there are always numbers who want 
even the first necassartes of life. Habit 
and desire create mecesstties ; nature 
only requires necessaries: a voluptuary 
has necessities which are unknown toa 
temperate man; the poor have in ge- 
neral little more than necessaries. 

Those whore condition has always reatrained them 
t the cuntemplation of their own secessities will 


scarcely understand why nights and days should be 
spent in study. JOHNBUN. 


To make a man happy, virtue must be accompa- 
nied with at least a moderate provision of all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and not disturbed hy oy poins. 

SUNGELL. 


NECESSITY, NEED. 


NECESSITY, ». Necessary. NEED, 
in Saxon nead, neod, Ieclandish nod, 
German noth, is probably connected 
with near, and the German genau 
exact, close, as also the Greek avayen, 
which denotes contraction. 

Necessity respects the thing wanted ; 
need the condition of the person wanting. 
There would be no mecesstly for pu- 
nishments, if there were not evil doers ; 
he is peculiarly fortunate who finds a 
friend in time of need. Necessity is 
more pressing than need: the former 
places in a positive state of compulsion 
to act; it is said to have no law, it pre- 
scribes the law for itself; the latter yields 
to circumstances, and leaves in a state 
of deprivation. We are frequently 
under the necessity of going without 
that of which we stand most in need. 


Where necessity ends, curiosity begins. JoHNsoN. 


One of the many advantages of friendship is, that 
one ean say to one’s friend the things that stand in 
need of pardon. Ports 


From these two nouns arise two epi- 
thets for each, which are worthy of ob- 
servation, namely, necessary and need- 
Sul, necesstious, and needy. Necessary 
and need/ui are both applicable to the 
thing wanted ; necessitous and needy to 
the person wanting: NECESSARY is 


NEGLECT. 


applied toevery object indiscriminately ; 
EDFUL only to such objects as 

supply temporary or partial wants. Ex- 
ercise 18 necessary to preserve the’ 
health of the body ; restraint is necessary 
to preserve that of the mind; assistance 
is needful for one who has not sufficient 
resources in himself: it is necessary to 
go by water to the continent: money is 
needful for one who is travelling. The 
dissemination of knowledge is necessary 
to dispel the ignorance which would 
otherwise prevail in the world ; itis need- 
Jul for a young person to attend to the 
instructions of his teacher, if he will 
im prove. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 


Seeing that death, a necessary end, 


Will come, when it will come. SHAKSFEARE. 


Time, long expected, eas'd as of our load, 
And broughit the needful presence of a god. 
Dayvpen. 


Necessitous and needy are both ap- 
plied to persons in want of something 
important; but mecessttous may be em- 
ployed to denote an occasional want, as 
to be in a necessitous condition in a 
foreign country for want of remittances 
from home ; needy denotes a permanent 
state of want, as to be needy either from 
extravagance or misfortune. 

Steele's imprudence of generosity, or vanity of pro- 


fusion, kept him always incurably necessituus. 
Jonwson. 


Charity is the work of heaven, which is always 
laying itself out un the needy and the impotent. 
SouTs. 


TO NEGLECT, OMIT. 


NEGLECT, v. To disregard. OMIT, 
in Latin omitto, or 06 and mitto, signi- 
fies to put aside. 

The idea of letting pass or slip, or of 
not using, is comprehended in the sig- 
nification of both these terms; the for- 
mer is, however, a culpable, the latter 
an indifferent, action. What we neg- 
lect ought not to be neglected: but 
what we omt? may be omitted or other- 
Wise, as convenience requires. 

It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place; but this quality 
which constitutes much of its value is one occasion 
of ect, What may be done ut all times with 
equal prupriety is deferred from day to day, till the 
mind is gradually reconciled to the omissiun. 

JoNNSOK, 

These terms differ likewise in the ob- 
jects to which they are applied: that is 
neglected which is practicable or serves 
for action ; that is omttted which serves 
for intellectual purposes: we neglect an 
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opportunity, we neglect the means, the 
time the use, and the like; we omtta 
word, a sentence, a figure, a stroke, a 
circumstance, and the like. 


In Heaven, 
Where honour due, and reverence pone neglect. 
Mitton. 


These 1 comparisons 12 omit, because I 
would say nothing that may savour of flattery. 
agon, 


NEGLIGENT, REMISS, CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS, HEEDLESS, 
INATTENTIVE, 


NEGLIGENCE (v. To disregard) 
and REMISSNESS respect the out- 
ward action: CARELESS, HEED- 
LESS, THOUGHTLESS, and INAT- 
TENTIVE, respect the state of the 
mind. 

Negligence and remissness consist in 
not doing what ought to be done; cure- 
lessness and the other mental defects 
may show themselves in doing wrong, 
as well as in not doing at all; negdi- 
gence and remissness are, therefore, to 
carelessness and the others, as the effect 
to the cause; for no one is so apt to be 
negligent and remiss as he who is care- 
less, although at the same time negli- 
gence and remissness arise from other 
causes, and carelessness, thoughtless- 
ness, &c. produce likewise other effects. 
Neghgent is a stronger term than 
remiss: one is negligent in neglecting 
the thing that is expressly before one’s 
eyes, one is remiss in forgetting that 
which was enjoined some time pre- 
vpusly: the want of will renders a per- 
son negligent ; the want of interest ren- 
ders a person remiss: one is negligent 
in regard to business, and the perfurm- 
ance of bodily labor; one is remiss in 
duty, or in such things as respect 
mental exertion. Servants are com- 
monly negligent in what concerns their 
masters interest; teachers are remtss 
in not correcting the faults of their 
pupils. Negligence is therefore the 
fault of persons of all descriptions, but 
particularly those in low condition ; re- 
missness is a fault peculiar to those in 
a more elevated station: a clerk in an 
office is negligert in not making proper 
memorandums; a mayistrate, or the 
head of an institution, is remiss in the 
exercise of his authority to check irre- 
gularities. 

The two clasees most apt to be xegligest of this 


duty (religious retirement) are the men of pleasure, 
iat the men of business. . Aisi. 
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My gen‘rous brother is of geutle kind, 
He seems remiss, but bears a valiant mind. Pors. 


Careless denotes the want of care 
(v. Cure) in the manner of doing things ; 
thoughtless denotes the want of thought 
or reflection about things; Aeedless de- 
notes the want of heeding (v. Jo attend) 
or regarding things ; trattentive denotes 
the want of attention to things (2. Zu 
attend to). One is careless only in 
trivial matters of behaviour; one is 
thoughtless in matters of greater mo- 
ment, in what respects the conduct. 
Curelessness leads children to make 
mistakes in their mechanical exercises, 
in whatever they commit to memory or 
to paper; thoughtlessness leads many 
who are not children into serious errors 
of conduct, when they.do not think of, 
or bear in mind the consequences of 
their actions. Thoughtiess is applied to 
things past, present, or to come; care- 
less to things present or to come. 

Ifthe parte of time were not variously coloared, 
we should never discern their departure and suc- 
cession, but should live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, JOUNSON, 

Careless is applied to such things as 
require permanent care ; thoughtless to 
such as require permanent thought; 
heedless and inattentive are applied to 
passing objects that engage the senses or 
the thoughts of the moment. One 1s 
careless in business, thoughtless in con- 
duct, Aeed/less in walking or running, 178- 
attentive in listening: heedless children 
are unfit to go by themselves ; 7atten- 
tive children are unfit to be led by others. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 


The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 
(s01.DoMNIB, 


In the midst of his glory the Almighty is not inat- 
tentive w the niwanest of his subjects. BLaine 


TO NEGOTIATE, TREAT FOR OR 
ABOUT, TRANSACT. 


Tue idea of conducting business with 
others is included in the signification of 
all these terms; but they differ in the 
mode of conducting it, and the nature of 
the business to be conducted. NEGO- 
TIATE, in the Latin negottatus, parti- 
ciple of negottor, from negottum 1s ap 
jdied in the original mostly to merchan- 
dise or traffic, but it is mure commonly 
employed in the complicated concerns 
of governments and nations. TREAT, 
from the Latin tracto, frequentative of 
traho to draw, signifies to turn over and 
over os set forth in all ways: these two 
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verbs, therefore, suppose deliberation : 
but TRANSACT, from transactus, par- 
ticiple of trunsago, to carry forward or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
agency than consultation or deliberation ; 
this latter is therefore adapted to the 
tore ordinary and less entangled con- 
cerns of commerce. A congress carries 
on negotiations fur the establishment of 
good order among different states ; indi- 
vidual states treat with each other, to 
settle their particular differences. To 
negotiate moatly respects political con- 
cerns, except in the case of negotiating 
bills: to /reat, as well as transact, is 
said of domestic und private concerns: 
we (reat with a person about the pur- 
chase of a house; and ¢transact our 
business with him by making good 
the purchase and paying down the 
money. 

That weighty business to negotiate 


They must find one of special weight aud trust. 
Dnarton. 


To treat the peace a hundred senators 


Shall be commissioned. Darpex, 


It cannot be expected that they showld mention 
particulars which were transacted amongst sume few 
of the disciples only, as the transOguration and the 
agony. Appiyon. 


As nouns, negotiation expresses 
rather the act of deliberating than the 
thing deliberated: éreaty includes the 
ideas of the terms proposed, and the 
urrangement of those terms: ¢transac- 
fton expresses the idea of something 
actually done and finished. Negotz- 
ations are sometimes very long pending 
before the preliminary terms are even 
proposed, or any basis is defined ; treaties 
of commerce are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings, and enable them to 
preserve an amicable intercourse; the 
transactions which daily pass in u great 
metropolis, like that of London, are of 
so multiforious a nature, and so infi- 
nitely numerous, that the bare contem- 
plation of them fills the mind with asto- 
hishment. Negottattons are long or 
short; dreaties are advantageous or the 
contrary ; ‘ransactions are honorable or 
dishonorable. 

I do not leve to mingle speech with any about 


ews OF worldly segutiatiuns in Gud's holy house. 
HOwWXLLe 


You have a great work in band, for you write to 
me ihat you are upou a treafy of marriage. 
Huw ki... 


It is not to the purpose of this history to set down 
the particular transactions of this treaty. 
) CLARENDON. 


NEW 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, VICINITY. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, from nigh, 
signifies the place which is nigh, that is 
nigh to one’s habitation. VICINITY, 
from vicus a village, signifies the place 
which does not exceed in distance the 
extent of a village. 

Neighbourhood, which is of Saxon 
origin, is employed in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote nearness of persons to 
each other or to objects in general: but 
vicinity, which in Latin bears the same 
acceptation as neighbourhood, is em: 
ployed in English to denote nearness of 
one object to another, whether person or 
thing ; hence the propricty of saying, a 
popu ans neighbourhood, a quiet netgh- 

ourhoud, a respectable neighbourhood, 
a pleasant neighbourhood, and to be in 
the neighbourhood, either as it respects 
the people or the country ; to live in the 
vicinity of a manufactory, to be in the 
vicinity of the metropolis or of the 
sea. 


He feared the dangerous neighbourhood of so pow- 
erful, aspiring, and fortun.te a prince, TEMPLE. 


The Dutch, by the vicinity of their settlements 
to the coast of Caruceas, gradually cugrossed the 
greatest part of the cucua trade. KoBERTSsUN 


NEW, NOVEL, MODERN, FRESH, 
RECENT. 


NEW is in German neu, Latin novus, 
and Greek veoc; NOVEL is more im- 
mediately derived from the Latin novus; 
MODERN, in low Latin modernus, is 
probably changed from hodternus, i.e. 
being of to-day; FRESH, in German 
Srigch, probably from /rieren to freeze, 
because cold is the predominant idea in 
its application to the air; RECENT, in 
Latin recens, from re and candeo to 
whiten, i.e. to brighten or make appear 
like new. 

All these epithets are applied to what 
has not long existed ; new expresses this 
idea simply without any qualification ; 
novel is something stranve or unex- 
pected; the modern is the thing of 
to-day, as distinguished from that which 
existed in fore times; the /resh is that 
which is so new as nof to be the worse 
for use, or that which has not been before 
used or employed; the recent is that 
which is so mew as to appear as if it were 
just made or done. Agreeably to this 
distinction, new is most aptly applied to 
such things as may be permanent or 


NEW. 


durable; as new houses, new buildings, 
new clothes, and the like ; in such cases 
it is propery opposed to the old; the 
term may, however, be applied yene- 
rally to whatever arises or comes first 
into existence or notice, as mew scenes, 
new sights, new sounds. 


"Tis on some evening aunny, grateful, mild, 
When nought bat balm is beaming through the 
wooila, 

With yellow lustre bright, that the xew tribes 

Visit the spacious heav'ns. THOMSON. 
Novel may be applied to whatever is 

either never or but rarely seen; the 

freezing of the river Thames is a no- 

velty: but the frost in every winter is 

something netwo when it first comes. 


As the liturgy, so the ceremonies used aud 
enjoined in the Church of England, were not the 
private and nvte! inventions of any lite bishops, but 
they were of very ancient choice und primitive use 
in the Church of Christ. Gaupban. 


Modern is applied to that which is 
new, or springs up in the day or age in 
which we live; as modern books, mo- 
dern writers, modern science ; a book is 
new which is just formed into a book 
and has not been used; it is modern at 
the time when it is first published; so 
likewise principles are new which have 
never been broached before; they are 
modern if they have been published 
lately, or within a given period: the 
modern is opposed to the ancient. 


Some of the ancient, and likewise divers of the 
modern writers that have laboured in natural magic, 
have uoted a sympathy between the sun and certain 
herbs. Bacon. 


Dé pot all men complain how little we know, and 
now much is still unknuwn? Audcan we ever know 
Qoure unless something new be discovered? Kunnet. 

Fresh is said of that which may lose 
its color, vigor, or other perfection ; as a 
fresh flower, the freshness of youth, &c. 
Lo! great Eugas rushes to the fight, 

Spruny from a god, and more than mortal bold, 
He fresh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Drypen. 

So pleasures or passions are /resh 
which have not lost their power by 
satiety; they are new if they are but 
just sprung into activity. 

That love which first was set will first decay, 

Mine of a fresher date will longer stay. Davoren. 
Seasons but change sew pleasures to produce, 

Aud elements contend to serve our use. JZNYNS, 

Recent is applied to those events or 
circumstances which have just hap- 
pened, as a recent transaction, or an oc- 
currence of recent date. 

He was far from deficient in natura] understand- 
ing: aod, what stronyly marks ap ingenuous mind in 


a state of recent elevation, depre by a conscious- 
ness of his own deficiencies. _  Wairager. 
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NEWS, TIDINGS. 


NEWS implies anything rete that 1s 
related or circulated; but TIDINGS, 
from fide, signifies that which flows in 
periodically like the tide. Nees is ua- 
expected ; it serves to gratify idle curi- 
osity: tidings are expected ; they serve 
to allay anxiety. In time of war the 
public are eager after news; and they 
who have relatives in the army, are 
anxious to have fedimys of them, 

I wonder that in the present situation of affairs 


you cau take pleasure in writing may thing but news, 
Spectator. 


Too secon some demon to my father bore 
The tings that his heart with anguish tore. 
FALCONER, 


NIGHTLY, NOCTURNAL. 


NIGHTLY, immediately from the 
word night, and NOCTURNAL, from 
nor might, signify belonging to the 
night, or the night season; the forruer 
is therefore more familiar than the 
latter: we speak of nightly depreda- 
tions to express what passes every night, 
or nightly disturbances, nocturnal 
dreams, nocturnal visits. 


Yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 


Purples the eust. Minton, 
Or suve the sun his labour, and that swift 

Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb supposed 

Invissble else above all stucs the wheel 

Of duy and aight. MILTON, 


NOBLE, GRAND. 


NOBLE, in Latin nodilis, from nosco 
to know, signifying knowable, or worth 
knowing, is aterm of general import ; 
it simply implies the quality by which 
a thing is distinguished for excellence 
above other things: the GRAND (wv. 
Grandeur) is, properly speakiny, one of 
thuse qualities by which an object ac- 
quires the name of noble ; but there are 
many noble objects which are not de- 
nominated grand, A building may he 
denominated noble for its beauty as well 
as its size; but a grand building is 
rather so called for the expense which is 
displayed upon it in the style of build- 
ing. A family may be either svble or 
grand; but it is moble by birth; it is 
grand by wealth, and an expensive 
style of living. Nobleness of acting or 
thinking comprehends all moral excel 
lence that rises to a high pitch; but 
grandeur of mind is peculiarly appli- 
cable to such actions or traits as de- 
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nete an elevation of character, rising 
above all that is common. 
What then worlds 
In a far thinner element sustain’d, 
And acting the sume part with greater skill, 


More rapid movement, aud for nublest ends. 
Youno. 


More obvions ends to pass, are not these stars, 

The seats majestic, proud in:iperial thrones, 

On which angelic delegates of heav'u 

Discharge high trusts of vengeance or of love, 

Te clothe in outward grandeur grand destene! 
uURG, 


NOISE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 


NOISE is any loud sound; CRY, 
OUTCRY, and CLAMOR, are par- 
ticular kinds of notes, differing either in 
the cause or the nature of the sounds, 
A notse proceeds cither from animate 
or inanimate objects; the cry proceeds 
only from animate objects. The report of 
a cannon, or the loud sounds occasioned 
~ by a high wind, are noises but not cries ; 
cries issue from birds, beasts, and men. 
A notse is produced often by accident ; 
a ory is always occasioned by some par- 
ticular circumstance : when many horses 
and carriages are going together they 
make a great noise; hunger and pain 
cause cries to proceed both from animals 
and human beings. Notse, when cum- 
pared with cry, is sometimes only an 
audible sound; the c7y is a very luud 
miise: whatever disturbs silence, as the 
fulling of a pin in a perfectly still as- 
sembly, is denominated a noise; but a 
cry is that which may often drown other 
noises, as the cries of people selling 
‘things about the streets. 


Nor was his ear leas peal'd 
‘With neises loud and ruinous. 


From either host, the mingled shouts aud cries 
Of Trojans and Rutilians reod the skies «= Drypen 
A ery is in general a regular sound, 
but outcry and clamor are irregular 
sounds; the furmer may proceed from 
one or many, the latter from many in 
conjunction. A cry after a thief be- 
comes an ovicry when set up by many 
ata time; it becomes a clamor, if ac- 
companied with shouting, bawling, and 
noises of a mixed and tumultuous 
nature. 


Miuzton 


And now great deeds 
Had been achiev'd, whervcot all hell had rung, 
Had not the snuky sorceress, that sat 
‘Fast by hell gute, and kept the tatal key, 
Ris'n, aud with hidevus vstery rush d between. 
Nizron. 


Their darts with clamovur at a distance drive, 
And only kerp the lauguish'd war alive, Dayprn. 


These terms may all be taken in an 


NOMINATE. 


improper as well as a sense, 
Whatever is obtruded cag "the publie 
Notice, so as to become the universal 
subject of conversation and writing, is 
said to make a notse; in this manner 
a new and good performer at the theatre 
makes a notse on his first appearance. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, 
which has made so much noise Usrough ail ayes, 
and never caught the infection. Appison. 

A noise may be either for or against ; 
but a cry, outcry, and clamor, are 
always against the object, varying in 
the degree and manner in which they 
display themselves: cry implies less 
than outcry, and this is less than 
clamor. When the public voice is 
raised in an audible manner against any 
particular matter, it is ac7y; if it be 
mingled with intemperate language, it 
is an oudcry ; 1 it be vehement and ex- 
ceedingly noisy, it is a clamor: parti- 
sins raise a cry in order to furm a body 
in their favor; the discontented are ever 
ready to set up an outcry against men 
in power; a clamor for peace in the 
time of war is easily raised by those who 
wish to thwart the government. 

What avise have we had about transplantation of 
diseases, und trausfusion of b ! Baxsz, 
Amazement seizes all; the general cry 


Proclaims Lavcoun justly dueu'd to die. Drypsn. 
These outcries the magistrates there shun, 
Since they are hearkened unto here, Sprnern. 


The people grew then exorbitant in their clamunrs 
for justice, CLAaBEXDON. 


TO NOMINATE, NAME. 


NOMINATE comes immediately 
from the Latin nomtnatus, participle of 
nomtino ; NAME comes from the Teu- 
tonic nume, &c. (v. To name). To no- 
minate and to name are both to men- 
tion by 2zume : but the former is to men- 
tion for a specific purpose; the latter is 
tou mention fur general purpose : persons 
only are nominated; things as well us 
persons are named: one nominates a 
person in order to propose him, or ap- 
point him, to an oflice; but one numes 
@ person casually, in the course of con- 
versation, or one names him in order to 
make some inquiry respecting him. 
To be nominated is a public act; to be 
named is generally private: one is 
nominated before an assembly ; one is 
named in any place: to be nominated is 
always an honor; to be named is either 
honorable, or the contrary, according to 
the circumstances under which it is 


NOTICE. 


mentioned: a person is nominated as 
member of Parliament; he is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 


Elizabeth sominaled her commissiouers to hear 
woth parties. RosextTson. 


Then Calchas (by Ulysses 6rst inspir'd) , 
Was urg'd to name whom th’ angry gods eave d. 
ENHAM, 


NOTED, NOTORIOUS. 


NOTED (0. Distingutshed) may be 
employed either in a good or a bad sense; 
NOTORIOUS is never used but ina 
bad sense: men may be nofed for their 
talents or their eccentricities ; they are 
notorious for their vices: noted charac- 
ters excite many and divers remarks 
from their friends and their enemies; 
notorious characters aye universally 
shunned. 


An engineer of noted skill, 


Engag d to stop the growing ill. Gay. 


What principles of ordinary prudence can war- 
rant a man to trust a xolurivus cheat? Sours. 


TO NOTICE, REMARK, OBSERVE. 


To NOTICE (v. To attend to) is 
either to take or to give nolzce: to RE- 
MARK, compourf€ed of re and mark 
(v. Mark), signifies to reflect or bring 
back any mark to our own mind, or 
communicate the same to another; to 
mark is to mark a thing once, but to 
remark is to mark it again. OBSERVE 
(v. Lgoker-on) signifies either to keep a 
thing present before one's own view, or 
to gommunicate our view to another. 

n the first sense of these words, as 
the action respects ourselves, to nofice 
and remark require simple attention, 
to observe requires examination. To 
notice is a more cursory action than to 
remark: we may noftce a thing by a 
single glance, or on merely turning one’s 
head ; but to remark supposes a reaction 
of the mind on an object; we notice a 
person passing at any time; but we re- 
mark that he goes past every day at the 
same hour: we notice that the sun sets 
this evening under a cloud, and we re- 
mark that it has done so for several even- 
ings successively: we notice the state 
of a person’s health or his manners in 
company; we remark his habits and 
peculiarities in domestic life. What is 
noticed and remarked strikes on the 
senses, and awakens the mind; what is 
observed is looked after and sought for: 
the former are often involuntary acts ; 
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we see, hear, and think, because the 
objects obtrude themselves uncalled for : 
but the latter is intentional as well as 
voluntary ; we see, hear, and think, on 
that which we have watched. We re- 
mark things as matters of fact; we o6- 
serve them in order to judye of, or draw 
conclusions from, them : we remark that 
the wind lies for a long time in a cer- 
tain quarter; we observe that whenever 
it lies in a certain quarter it brings rain 
with it. People who have no particular 
curiosity may be sometimes attracted to 
notice the stars or planets, when they 
are particularly bright; those who look 
frequently will remark that the same 
star does not rise exactly in the same 
place for two successive nights; but the 
astronomer goes further, and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme ‘of the 
universe. 

The depravity of mankind is so ensily discover- 


able, that nothing but the desert or cell can exclude 
it from aotice. Jonnson, 


The glass that magnifies its object contracts the 
Bight to a point, and the mind must be fixed upon a 
single character to remark ite mivute peculiarities. 

JoHNsON, 


The course of time is 0 visibly marked, that it is 
observed even by the birds of passage. JOHNSON, 

In the latter sense of these verbs, as 
respects the communications to others of 
what passes in our own minds, to 2oftce is 
to make known our sentiments by various 
ways; to remark and observe are to 
make them known only by means of 
words: to notice is a personal act to- 
wards an individual, in which we direct 
our attention to him, as may happen 
either by a bow, a nod, a word, or even 
a look; but to remark and observe ure 
said only of the thoughts which pass in 
our own minds, and are expressed to 
others: friends notice each other when 
they meet; they remurk to others the 
impression which passing objects make 
upon their minds: the odservations 
which intelligent people make are always 
entitled to mofice from young persons. 


As some do perceive, yea and like it well, they 
should be so Howarop. 


He cannot distinguish difficult and noble specula- 
tious from trifling aud vulgar remarks. CuL.igr. 


Wherever I have found her notes to be wholl 
another's, which is the case in some hunireds, 
have barely aested the true proprietor, without ob- 
serving upon it, Pops. 


TO NOURISH, NURTURE, CHBRISH. 


To NOURISH and NURTURE are 
but variations from the same verb nuérto, 
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CHERISH, v. Foster. Things nourish, 
persons nurture and cherish: to nou- 
rish is to afford bodily strength, to sup- 
ply the physical necessities of the body ; 
to nurture is to extend one’s care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to 
preserve life, occasion growth, and in- 
crease vigor: the breast of the mother 
nourishes ; the fostering care and atten- 
tion of the mother nurtures. To nur- 
sure is a physical act; to cherish is a 
mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures her infant while it is 
entirely dependant upon her; she che- 
rishes her child in her bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
affords consolation in the midst of all 
its troubles, when it is no longer an 
infant. 

Alr, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 


Perpetual cirele, multiform ; and mix 


Aud nourish all things Mitton. 


They suppose mother earth to be a great animal, 
and to have nurtured up her young offspring with 
conscious tenderness, BENTLEY. 


Of thy superfluous brood, she'll cherish kiud 
The alien offspring. SoMERVILLE. 


NUMB, BENUMBED, TORPID. 


NUMB and BENUMBED come 
from the Hebrew num to sleep; the 
former denoting the quality, and the 
latter the state: there are but few things 
numb by nature ; but there may be many 
things which may be benumbed. TOR- 
PID, in Latin ¢torpidus, from torpeo 
to languish, is most commonly em- 
ployed to express the permanent state 
of being benumbed, as in the case of 
some animals, which lie in a torpid 
state all the winter; or, in the moral 
sense, to depict the denumbed state of 
the thinking faculty; in this manner 
we speak of the éorpur of persons who 
are benumbed by any strong affection, or 
bv any strong external action. 

The night, with its silence and darkness, shows 


the winter in which all the powers of vegetation 
are benunbed. JUHNSON. 


There must be a grand s cle to rouse the 
imngination, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment 
of sixty years: security. BuRxx. 


NUMERAL, NUMERICAL. 


NUMERAL, or belonging to num- 
ber, is applied to a class of words in 
grammar, as a numeral adjective, or a 
numeral noun: NUMERICAL, or 
containing number, is applied to what- 
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ever other objects respect number ; as a 
numerical difference, where the differ- 
ence consists between any two numbers, 
or is expressed by numbers. 

God has declared that he will, and therefore can, 


raise the sam numerical body at the last day. 
Sours. 





O. 


OBEDIENT, SUBMISSIVE, OBSE- 
QUIOUS. 


OBEDIENT, vo. Duttful. SUB- 
MISSIVE denotes the disposition to 
submit (v. To yield). OBSEQUIOUS, 
in Latin obsequtus, from obsequor, or 
the intensive ob and-sequor to fullow, 
signifies following diligently, or with 
intensity of mind. 

One is obedient to command, sub- 
missive to power or the will, obsequious 
tu persons. Odedience is always taken 
in a good sense; one ought always.to 
be obedient where obedtence is due: 
submission is relatively good; it may, 
however, be indifferent or bad: one 
may be submissive from interested imo- 
tives, or meanness of spirit, which is a 
base kind of subm@eton; but to be 
submissive for conscience sake is the 
bounden duty of a Christian: obsequz- 
ousness is never good; it isan excessive 
concern about the will of another which 
has always interest for its end. Ovde- 
dience is a course of conduct conform- 
able either to some specific rule, or the 
express will of another; submission is 
often a personal act, immediately di- 
rected to the individual. We show our 
obedience to the law by avoiding the 
breach of it; we show our obedience to 
the will of God, or of our parent, by 
making that will the rule of our life: on 
the other hand, we show submission to 
the person of the magistrate; we adopt 
a submissive deyortment by a downcast 
look and a bent body. Obedience is 
founded upon principle, and cannot be 
feigned ; submission is a partial bending 
to another, which is easily affected in 
our outward behaviour: the understand- 
ing and the heart produce obedtence ; 
but force, or the necessity of circum- 
stances, give rise to submission. 

The obedience of men is to imitate the obedtence of 
angels, and rational beings un earth are to live unte 


God as rational beings in heaven live untu him. 
Law. 
Her at his feet, submissive iv distress, 


He thus with peaceful words uprais‘d. MiLTox, 


OBJECT. 


Obedsence and submission suppose & 
restraint on one’s own will, in order to 
bring it into accordance with that of 
another; but obsequiousness is the con- 
sulting the will or pleasure of another: 
we are obedient from a sense of right ; 
we are submissive from a sense of ne- 
Cessity ; we are obsequtous from a desire 
of gaining favour: a luve of God is fol- 
lowed by obedtence to his will; they are 
coincident sentiments that reciprocally 
act on each other, so as to serve the 
cause of virtue: a submissive conduct 
is at the worst an involuntary sacrifice 
of our independence to our fears or ne- 
cessities, the evi] of which is confined 
principally to the individual who makes 
the sacrilice; obsequiousness is a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of ourselves to others 
for interested purposes. 

What ven‘rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 


Shall furm an ambush, or shall lift the sword ? 
Pore. 


In all submission and humility 
York doth present himself unto your highness, 
SHAKSPEARKE. 


Adore not so the rising son that you forget the 
father who raised you tu this height, uor be you so 
vbsequtvus to the futher, that you give just cause to 
the son to suspect thut you neglect him. Bacon, 


OBJECT, SUBJECT. 


OBJECT, in Latin odjectus, participle 
of objicio to lie in the way, signifies the 
thing that lies in one’s way. SUBJECT, 
in Latin suéjectus, participle of sudytczo 
to liewnder, signifies the thing forming 
the ground-work. 

The object puts itself forward; the 
subject isin the back-ground : we notice 
the object ; we observe or reflect on the 
sulject: objecis are sensible; the sub- 
ject is altogether intcllectual: the eye, 
the ear, and all the senses, are occupied 
with the surrounding objects; the me- 
mory, the judgment, and the imagina- 
tion, are supplied with subjects suitable 
to the nature of the operations. 


Dishonour not your eye 


By throwing it on any other object. SHAMsrEanr, 


This subject for heroic song pleases me. Mu1LTOoN. 


When object is taken for that which 
is intellectual, it retains a similar signi- 
fication; it is the thing that presents 
itself to the mind; it is seen hy the 
mind’seye: the sudject, on the contrary, 
is that which must be sought for, and 
when found it engages the mental 
powers : hence we say an object of con- 
sideration, an odject of delight, an olyect 
of concern; a sulyect of reflection, a 
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subject of mature deliberation, the sub- 
ject of a poem, the eubject of ety of 
lamentation, and the like. When the 
mind becomes distracted by too great a 
multiplicity of objects, it can fix itself 
on no one individual odject with suffi 

cient steadiness to take a survey of it; 
in ike manner, if a child have too many 
vbjects set before it, for the exercise of 
its powers, it will acquire a familiarity 
with none: such things are not fit sud- 
jects of discussion. 

He whose sublime pursuit is God and truth, 


Burns like some absent and impatient youth, 
To joiu the object of his warm desires. JENYNS, 


The hymns and odes (of the inspired writers) exces 
those delivered down to us by the Greeks and Ro 
mans, in the poetry as much as in the suiject. 

AppIsON 


TO OBJECT, OPPOSE. 


To OBJECT (v. Object) is to cast in 
the way, to OPPOSE is to place in the 
way; there is, therefore, very little ori- 
ginal difference, except that casting is a 
more momentary and sudden proceed- 
ing, placing is a more premeditated 
action; which distinction, at the same 
time, corresponds with the use of the 
terms in ordinary life. to object to a 
thing is to propose or start something 
against it; but to oppose it is to set 
one’s self up steadily against it: one 
oljects to ordinary matters that require 
no reflection ; one opposes matters that 
call for deliberation, and afford serious 
reasons for and against: a parent objects 
to his child’s learning the classics, or to 
his running about the streets; he op- 
poses his marriage when he thinks the 
connexion or the circumstances not de- 
sirable. 


About this time, an Archbishop of York objected 
to clerks (recommended to benetices by the Pope), 
because they were ignorant of Koglish, Tyawuirr, 


*Twas of no purpose to oppuse, 


She'd hear to nv excuse in prose, Swirt. 


OBJECTION, DIFFICULTY, EXCEP- 
TION. 


OBJECTION (v. Demur) is bere a 
eneral term; it comprehends both the 
IFFICULTY and the EXCEPTION, 
which are but species of the objecizon . 
an objection and a difficulty are started ; 
an exception is made: the objection to 
a thing is in general that which renders 
it less desirable; but the difficulty is 
that which renders it less practicable 
there is an objection against every 
scheme which incurs a serious risk: tre 
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want of means to begin, or resources 
to carry on a scheme, are serious difi- 
cudties. 


I would nut desire what you have written to be 
omitted, unless 1 had the merit of removing your ob- 
jection. Pore. 


Such passayes will then have no more difficulty in 
them than the other frequent predictions of divine 
vengeance in the wrilings of the prophets. Hlonwx. 

Objection and exceptton both respect 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
moral consequences of a thing; but an 
objection may be frivolous or serious ; 
an exception is something serious: the 
objection is positive; the exception is 
relatively considered, that is, the thing 
excepted from other things, as not good, 
and consequently odjected to. Objec- 
tions are made sometimes to proposals 
for the mere sake of getting rid of an 
engagement: those who do not wish to 
give themselves trouble find an easy 
method of disengaging themselves, by 
making objections to every proposition. 
We take erception at the conduct of 
others, when we think it not sufficiently 
respectful. 


All these objections were over-ruled, so that 1 was 
bliged to comply. Gol. DsMITH. 


I am sorry you persiat to fake ill my vot accepting 
your fuvitution, and to flud your ercepfiva uot un- 
mixed with some suspicion. Porg. 


OBLONG, OVAL. 


OBLONG, in Latin oblongus, from 
the intensive syllable od, signifies very 
long, longer than it is broad. OVAL, 
from the Latin ovum an egy, signifies 
egg-shaped. The oval is a species of 
the oblong: what is oval is oblong; 
but what is oblong is not always oval. 
Oblong is peculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all rect- 
angular parallelograms, except squares, 
are oblong ; but the ovad is applied to 
curvilinear oblong figures, aa ellipses, 
which are distinguished from the circle: 
tables are oftener vdlong than ova; 
garden beds are as frequently oval as 
they are cblong. 


OBNOXIOUS, OFFENSIVE. 


OBNOXIOUS, from od and noxious, 
signifies either being in the way of what 
noxious, or being very noxious or 
nateful. OFFENSIVE signifies simply 
apt to give offence or displeasure. The 
pbmoaious conveys more than the offen- 
stve, implying to receive as well as to 
give offence; 8 man may be cbnorxtous 
to evils as well as obnoxtous to persons. 


OBSERVE, 


In ships of various rates they sail, 

of various; all alike iu this 

All rest anxious, tose’d with hopes, and fears 
In calmest skies; ebnosious all to storms. Youre 


In the sense of giving offence, ob- 
noxtous implies as much as hateful, 
offensive little more than displeasing - 
aman is obnoxious to uw party, whose 
interests or principles he is opposed to ; 
he may be offensive to an individual 
merely on account of bis manners or 
any particular actions. Men are ob- 
noxious ouly to their fellow-creatures, 
but they may be offensive though not 
obnoxious to their Maker. 

I must have leave to be grateful to any one who 


serves me, let him be ever su obmorivus to any party. 
Pork, 


Since no man can do ill with a good conscience, - 
the cunsvlation which we therein seem to find, is 
but a mere deceitful pleasure of ourselves in error, 
which must needs turn tu vur greater grief, if that 
which we do tu please God most, be tor the manifold 
defects therein gfensive unto him. BevVERipas. 

Persons only are obnoaious to others, 
things as well as persons are offensive ; 
dust is offensive to the eye; sounds are 
offensive to the ear; advice, or even 
one’s own thoughts, may be offenstve to 
the mind. 


The understanding ir often drawn by the will and 
the affections from fixing its contemplation on an 
offensive truth, Sour, 


OBSERVATION, OBSERVANCE. 


THESE terms derive their use from 
the different significations of the verb: 
OBSERVATION is the act of observ- 
ing objects with the view to examine 
them (v. To notice); OBSERVANCE 
is the act of observing in the sense of 
keeping or holding sacred (v. To keep). 
From a minute vbservation of the hu- 
man body, anatomists have discovered 
the circulation of the blood, and the 
source of all the humors; by a strict 
observance of truth and justice, a man 
acquires the title of an upright man. 

The pride which, under the check of public ed- 
servatwun, would have been only vented among do- 
mestics, becomes, in a couutry baronet, the torment 
of a province. JuB NUN, 


You must not fail to behave yourself towaris my 
Lady Clare, your grandmother with all duty and vd- 
servance, Earu Starroxp. 


TO OBSERVE, WATCH. 


OBSERVE, v, To notice. WATCH, 
v. To guard. 

These terms agree in expressing the 
act of looking at an object; but to od- 
serve is nut to look after so strictly as is 
implied by to watch ; a genera) olser res 


OBSTINATE. 


e 
the motions of an enemy when they are 
m no particular state of activity; he 
watches the motions of an enemy when 
they are in a state of commotion; we 
observe a thing in order to draw an in- 
ference from it: we watch anything ‘in 
order to discover what may happen: we 
observe with coolness; we watch with 
eagerness: we observe carefully; we 
watch narrowly: the conduct of man- 
kind in general is observed; the con- 
duct of suspicious individuals is watched. 


Nor must the ploughman less observe the skies. 
Drypxn. 


For thou know’st 
What hath been warn'd us, what malicious foe 
Watches, vo doubt, with greedy hope to tind, 
His wish and best advantage, us asunder. M1s.ron. 


OBSTINATE, CONTUMACIOUS, STUB- 
BORN, HEADSTRONG, HEADY. 


OBSTINATE, in Latin obsttnatus, 
participle of ubstino, from ob and stinn, 
sto or sisto, signifies standing in the 
way of another. CONTUMACIOUS, 
v. Contumacy. STUBBORN, or stout- 
bora, signifies stiff or immoveable by 
nature HEADSTRONG - signifies 
strong in the head or the mind; and 
HEADY, full of one’s own head. 

Obstinacy is a habit of the mind; 
contumacy is either a particular state 
of feeling or a mode of action: obstinacy 
consists in an attachment to one’s own 
mode of acting; contumacy consists in 
a sweNing contempt of others: the od- 
stinate man adheres tenaciously to his 
owh ways, and opposes reason to reason ; 
the contumacious man disputes the 
right of another to control his actions, 
and opposes force to force. Odstinacy 
interferes with a man’s private conduct, 
and makes him blind to right reason; 
contumacy is a crime against lawful 
authority ; the contumaciuus man sets 
himself against his superiors: when 
young people are obstinate they are bad 
subjects of education; when grown 

ople are contumacious they are trou- 
blosome subjects to the king. 

But man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by ee combats nature ; 


Who, when she loudly cries forbear, 
With abstiaacy fixes there. 


When an offender is cited to appear in any eccle- 
siastical court, and he neglects to do it, he is pro- 
nounced contamacivus. Beveripos. 


The stublorn and the headstrong are 
species of the obstinate: the former lies 
altogether in the perversion of the will; 
the latter in the perversion of the judg- 


Swirt. 


OCCASION. 


ment: the stubborn person wills what 
he wills; the headstrong person thinks 
what he thinks. Stubbornness is mostly 
inherent in a person’s nature; a head. 
strong temper is commonly associated 
with violence and impetuosity of cha- 
racter. Odstinucy discovers itself in 
ersons of al] ages and stations; a stud- 
orn and headstrong disposition be- 
trays itself mostly in those who are 
bound to conform to the will of another. 
Heady may be said of any who are full 

of conceit and bent upon followiny it. 
From whence he brought them to these salvage 

And wit Palace mollified thelr stubborn hearts. 
Srensre. 


We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 
Are hot for action. Daynre 


Heady coufidence promises victory without con- 
test. : JouNnson, 
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OCCASION, OPPORTUNITY. 


OCCASION, in Latin occasio, from 
obcasto, or ob and cado, signifies that 
which falls in the way so as to produce 
some change. OPPORTUNITY, in 
Latin opportunitas, from opportunus 
fit, signifies the thing that happens fit 
for the purpose. 

These terms are applied to the events 
of life; but the occaston is that which 
determines our conduct, and leaves us 
no choice; it amounts to a degree of 
necessity: the opportunity is that which 
invites to action; it tempts us to em- 
brace the moment for taking the step. 
We do things, therefore, as the occuston 
requires, or as the opportuntty offers. 
There are many occasions on which a 
man is called upon to uphold his opi- 
nions. There are but few opportunities 
for men in general to distinguish them- 
selves. 

Waller preserved and won his life frum those whe 
were most resolved to take it, and in an occaswa in 


which he ought to have been ambitious to have lost 
it (to lose it). CLARENDON, 


Every man is obliged by the Supreme Maker of 
the aniverse to improve all the uppurtunities of yood 
which are afforded him. JouwauM. 


OCCASION, NECESSITY. 


OCCASION (v. Occasion) includes, 
NECESSITY (v. Necesstty) excludes, 
the idea of choice or alternative. We 
are regulated by the occasion, and can 
exercise our own discretion ; we yield or 
submit to the necessity, without even 
the exercise of the will. On the death 
of a relative we have occasion to go into 
mourning, if we will not offer an affront 
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to the family; but there is no express 
necessity: in case of an attack on our 
persons, there is a necesstty of self- 
defence for the preservation of life. 

God hath put us into an imperfect state, where 


we have perpetual occasion of each other's assistance. 
Swirt. 


Where necessity ends curiosity begins. Jommaon. 


OCCASIONAL, CASUAL. 


TrHesz are both opposed to what is 
fixed or stated; but OCCASIONAL 
carries with it more the idea of unfre- 
quency, and CASUAL that of unfixed- 
ness, or the absence of all design. A 
minister is termed an occastonal 
preacher, who preaches only on certain 
occasions ; his preaching at a particular 

lace or a certain day may be cusual. 
Jur acts of charity may be occastonat ; 
but they ought not to be casuul. 


The benefloence of the Roman emperors and com 
sula was merely vocasiuaal. JOHNSON. 


What wonder {f so near 
Looks intervene, and smiles, or objects new, 


Casual discourse draws on. Mitton, 


OCCUPANCY, OCCUPATION, 


Argx words which derive their mean- 
ing from the different acceptations of 
the primitive verb occupy: the former 
being used to express the state of hold- 
ing or possessing any object; the latter 
to express the act of taking possession 
of, or the state of being in possession. 
He who has the occupancy of land en- 
joys the fruits of it: the occupation of a 
country hy force of arms is of little 
avail, unless one has an adequate force 
to maintain one’s ground. Both words 
are employed in regard to houses and 
lands, but when the term occupation is 
taken in the sense of a business, it is 
sufficiently distinguished to need no 
illustration. 
of the sult 0 Ils agroed’on all heads, eat docx 
vancy gave also the orig! sal right to the permanent 


property in the substs se of the earth itself. 
Buacxsronr. 


Of late years a great compasse hath yielded but 
stall profit, and thie only through idle and negligent 
vccupation of such as manured and had the same in 
eccupying. HouIN@sHED, 


ODD, UNEVEN. 


ODD, in Swedish udde, connected 
with the Dutch oed, and German wede 
empty, deserted, tne ee 
wanted to match, seems to be a mode of 
the UNEVEN ; both are opposed to 


CZCONOMICAL, 


e 
the even, but odd is only said of that 
which has no fellow; the wneven is said 
of that which does not square or come 
to an even point: of numbers we say 
that they are either odd or uneven ; but 
of gloves, shoes, and every thing which 
is made to correspond, we say that thev 
are odd, when they are single; but that 
they are uneven when they are both 
different: in like manner a plank is un- 
even which has an unequal surface, or 
disproportionate dimensions ; but a piece 
of wood is odd which will not mateb nor 
suit with any other piece. 


This is the third time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers, SHAKSPEARE. 


These high hills, and rough, eneren ways, 
Draw out our miles and make them wearisome. 
SHAKSPEAKE 


CGECONOMICAL, SAVING, SPARING, 
THRIFTY, PENURIOUS, NIG- 
GARDLY. 


Tue idea of not spending is common 
to all these terms: but GECONOMI- 
CAL (v. Economy) signifies not spend- 
ing unnecessarily or unwisely. SAV- 
ING is keeping and laying by with 
care; SPARING is keeping out of that 
which ought to be spent; THRIFTY 
or THRIVING is accumulating by 
means of saving; PENURIOUS is 
suffering as from penury by means of 
saving ; NIGGARDLY, after the man- 
ner of a ntggard, nigh or close person, 
is not spending or letting go, but in the 
smallest possible quantities. To be 
a@cunomical is a virtue in those who 
have but narrow means; all the other 
epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable; he 
who is seving when young will be avari- 
cious when old ; he who is sparing will 
generally be sparing out of the comforts 
of others ; he who is ékrifty commonly 
adds the desire of getting with that of 
saving ; be who is penurtous wants no- 
thing to make him a complete miser ; 
he who is ntggardly in his dealings will 
be mostly avaricious in his character. 

I cannot fancy that a shopkeeper’s wife in Chenp- 
side has a greater tenderness for the fortune of her 
husband than a citizen's wife in Paris, or that Miss 


in a buarding echvol is more an e@cunvmist in dress 
than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. GoupsmiTs. 


T may say of fume as Falstaff did of hovour, “ if 
it comes it comes unluok'd for, and there is an end 
on't.” [I am content with a bare saving game. 

Pors. 


Youth is not rich, in time it may be poor, 


Part with it, as with money, sparing. Youne, 


CECONOMY. 


Nothing is penwriously imparted, of which a more 
Mberal distrivution would increase real oe. 
OH NSON 


Who by resolves and vows engng’d does stand, 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrif?, mortgage his estate 


Before it falls into his hands. CowLry. 


No niggard nature; men are prodigals. Youna. 


CECONOMY, FRUGALITY, PARSI- 
MONY. 


CZCONOMY, from the Greek osovo- 
ta, implies management. FRUGAL- 
TY, from the Latin fruges fruits, im- 
plies temperance. PARSIMONY (2. 
Avaricious) implies simply forbearing 
to spend, which is in fact the common 
idea included in these terms; but the 
@conomtcal man spares expense accord- 
ing to circumstances; he adapts his 
expenditure to his means, and renders 
it by contrivance as effectual to his 
purpose as possible: the frugal man 
spares expense on him>elf or on his in- 
dulgences; he may however be liberal 
to others whilst he is frugal towards 
himself: the parstmonious man saves 
from himself as well as others; he has 
no other object than saving. By w&co- 
nomy, aman may make a limited income 
turn to the best account for himself and 
his family ; by frugality he may with 
a limited income be enabled to lay by 
money; by parstmony he may be en- 
abled to accumulate great sums out of 
a narsow income: hence it is that we 
recommend a plan for being asconomical ; 
weerecommend a diet for being frugal ; 
we condemn a habit or a character for 
being parstmontous. 

Yonr w@conomy | suppose begins now to be settled ; 


your expenses are adjusted to your revenue. 
JOHNSON, 


I accept of your fuvitation to supper, but I must 
make this agreement beforehand, that you dismiss 
me soon, and treat me frugally. 

Mxtuotn’s Letrzns oy Pury. 


War and economy are things not easily recon- 
ciled, aud the attempt or leaning towards parsimony 
in such a state may be the worst aconomy in the 
world, Buaxr. 


CECONOMY, MANAGEMENT. 
CECONOMY (v. Gconomy) has a 


more comprehensive meaning than 
MANAGEMENT ; for it includes the 
system of science and of legislation as 
well as that of domestic arrangements: 
as the @conomy of agriculture; the 
internal q@conomy of a government ; 
political, civil, or religious @conomy ; or 
the wconomy of one's household. Ma- 
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nagement, on the contrary, is an action 
that is very seldom abstracted from its 
agent, and is always taken in a partial 
sense, Namely, as a part of wconumy. 
The internal economy of a family de- 
pends principally on the prudent ma- 
nagement of the female: the @conomy 
of every well-regulated community re- 
quires that all the members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict sub- 
ordination ; the management of particular 
branches of this @conomy should belong 
to particular individuals. 


Oh spare this waste of being half divine, 


And vindicate th’ aconomy of heav'n. Youna. 


What incident can show more management and 
address in the poet (Milton), than this of Samson's 
refusing the summous of the idulaters, aud obeying ~ 
the visitation of God's spirit. CUMBERLAND, 


OFFENCE, TRESPASS, TRANSGRES- 
SION, MISDEMEANOR, MISDEED, 
AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE is here the general term, 
signifying merely the act that offends 
(wv. To dtsplease), or runs counter to 

something else. 

Offence is properly indefinite; it 
merely implies an object without the 
least signification of the nature of the 
object; TRESPASS and TRANS- 
GRESSION have a positive reference 
to an object frespussed upon or trans- 
gressed; trespass is contracted from 
truns and pasg that is a passing beyond ; 
and transgress from trans and gressus 
a going beyond. The offence therefore 
which constitutes a ¢respass arises out 
of the laws of property ; a passing over 
or treading upon the property of another 
is a frespass: the offence which consti- 
tutes a fransgression flows out of the 
laws of society in general, which fix the. 
boundaries of right and wrong: who- 
ever therefore goes beyond or breaks 
through these bounds is guilty of a 
tranegression. The trespass is a species 
of yffence which peculiarly applies to the 
land or premises of individuals; trans- 
gression is a species of moral as well as 
political evil. Hunters are apt to com- 
mit trespasses in the eagerness of their 
pursuit; the passions of men are per- 
petually misleading them and causing 
them to commit various transgresstons ; 
the term trespass is sometimes employed 
improperly as respects time and other 
objects; transgression is always used 
in one uniform sense as respects rule 
and law ; we ¢respass upon the time or 
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patience of another; we tranegress the 
moral or civil law 


Slight provocations and frivolous offences are the 
moat frequent causes of disquiet. Kase. 


Forgive the barbarous trespass of my tongue. 
Otway. 


To whom with stern regard thus Gabriel spake: 
Why hast thou, Satan, broke the buands prescrib’d 
Tu thy transgressions f Minton. 

An offence is either ta or private ; 
a MISDEMEANOR is properly a 
private offence, although improperly ap- 
plied for an haa against public law 
(v. Crime); for it signifies a wrong de- 
meanor or an offence in one’s demeanur 
against propriety; a MISDEED is al 
wuys private, it signifies a wrong deed, 
or a deed which offends against one's 
duty. Riotous and disorderly behaviour 
in company are serious mtsdemeanors ; 
every act of drunkenness, lying, fraud, 
or immorality of every kind, are mte- 
deeds. 


Smaller faults in violation of a public law are 
comprised uuder the name of misdemeaavur, 
BLACgsToNns, 


Flerce famine is your lot, for this misdeed, 
Reduc'd to sriad: the plates on which you feed. 
Duypen. 
An offence is that which affects per- 
sons or principles, communities or indi- 
viduals, and is committed either directly 
or indirectly against the persun; an 
AFFRONT is altogether personal, and 
is directly brought to bear against the 
front of some particular person ; it is an 
offence aguinst another to speak disre- 
spectfully of him in his absence; it is 
an affront to push past him with violence 
and rudeness. In this sense, whatever 
offence,is committed against our Maker 
i our direct communications ites him 
rayer or worship, is properly an q/- 
front aad shatever offends him indi- 
rectly, may also be denominated an 
affront, as far as his will is opposed and 
his laws violated. 


God may some time or other think it the concern 
of his Justice and providence tuo to revenge the af- 
fronts put upon the laws of man. Soutn. 


OFFENDER, DELINQUENT. 


Tus OFFENDER (v. To displease) 
is he who offends in anything, either by 
commission or omission ; the DELIN- 
QUENT, from delinguo to fail, signifies 

roperly he who fails by omission, but 
it is extended to signify failing by the 
violation of alaw. Those who go into 
@ wrong place are offenders ; those who 


stay away when they ought to are 
delinquents : there are many ofemilers 
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against the sabbath who commit violent 
and open breaches of decurum ; there 
are still more delinquents who never 
attend a public place of worship. 

When any offender is presented into any of the 


ecclesiastical courts he is cited to appear there. 
Beveniver. 


But on those judges lies a heavy curse, 
That measure crimes by the delingucat's purse. 
Buowns. 


OFFENDING, OFFENSIVE. 


OFFENDING signifies either ac- 
tually «fending or calculated to offend 
(v. To displease); OFFENSIVE sig- 
nifies calculated to offend at all times; 
a person may be offending in his man- 
ners to a particular individual, or use 
an offending expression on a particular 
occasion without any imputation on his 
character; but if his manners are offen- 
sive, it reflects both on his temper and 
education. 

And tho’ th’ offending part felt morta’ pain, 


Th’ immortal part its Lnowledgs did retain. 
Dena. 


Genitleness corrects whatever is qffensive in our 
manners, LAIR, 


TO OFFER, BID, TENDER, PROPOSE. 


OFFER (v. To give) is employed for 
that which is literally transferable, or 
for that which is indirectly communi- 
cable: BID (v. Toask) and TENDER, 
like the’'word tend, from tendo to stretch, 
signifying to stretch forth by way of 
offering, belong to offer in the first 
sense. PROPOSE, in Latin proposui, 

rfect of propono to place or set before, 

ikewise characterizes a mode of offering, 
and belongs to offer in the latter sense. 
To offer is a voluntary and discretionary 
act; an offer may be accepted or re- 
jected at pleasure; to d:d and tender 
are specific modes of offermg which 
depend on circumstances: one dtds with 
the hope of its being accepted; one 
tenders from a prudential motive, and in 
order to serve specific purposes. We offer 
money to a poor person, it is an act of 
charity or good nature; we did 2 price 
for the purchase of a house, it is a com- 
mercial dealing subject to the rules of 
commerce ; we fender a sum of money 
by way of payment, it is a matter of 
discretion in order to fulfil an obligation. 
By the same rule one offers a person the 
use of one’s horse; one é:ds a sum at 
an auction; one fenders one’s services 
to the government. 


OFFERING. 


Ner shouldst thou offer ali thy little store 
Will rich Iolas y but offer more. 


To give tnterest a share in friendship. is to sell it 
by inch of candie; he that bids most shall have it, 
and when it is mercenary, there is no depending on 
R. CoLuixg,. 


Daypxwn, 


Aulus Gellius tells a stury of one Lucius Neratius 
who made it hie diversion to give a blow to whom- 
soever he pleased, and then fender them the legal 
forfeiture. Buacxstons, 


To offer and propose are both em- 
pores in matters of practice or specu- 

tion; but the former is a less definite 
and decisive act than the latter; we 
offer an opinion by way of promating a 
discussion ; we propose a plan for the 
deliberation of others. Sentiments which 
differ widely from the major part of those 
present ought to be offered with modesty 
and caution ; we should not propose to 
another what we should be unwilling 
to do ourselves. We commonly offer by 
way of obliging ; we commonly propose 
by way of arranging or accommodating. 
[tis an act of puerility to offer to do 
more than one is enabled to perform ; 
it does not evince a sincere dispusition 
for peace to propose such terms as we 
know cannot be accepted. 


Our author offers no reasons. Locxg. 


We propose measures for securing to the young 
the possession of pleasure (by connecting with it re- 
Ligion ). BLAIR. 


OFFERING, OBLATION. 


OFFERING from offer, and OBLA- 
TION from obdatio and oblutus or 
offatus, eome both from offero (v. To 
offer): the former is however a term of 
much more general and familiar use 
than the latter. Offerings are both 
moral and religious; oblatzon is religious 
only; the money which is put into the 
sacramental plate is an offering; the 
consecrated bread and wine ut the sa- 
crament is an oblation. The offering in 
@ religious sense is whatever one ofers 
asa gift by way of reverence to a su- 
perior ; the ob/atton is the offering which 
is accompanied with some purticular 
ceremony. an wise a made a 

ertng to our Saviour, but not proper 
Gore j the Jewish ee 

eneral all religious sacrifices, were in 
the proper sense oblations. 


; ue winds to heav’n ee curling repre bore, 
agrateful of’ ring to th’ immorta rs, 
Whose hung heavy vu'er the Trojan ia 
OPE. 


Ye mighty princes, your ob/atioas bring, 


And pay due honours to your awfal king. Pitt. 
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OFFICE, PLACE, CHARGE, FUNC- 
TION. 


OFFICE, in Latin offeeum, from 
officio or efficto, signifies either the duty 
performed or the situation in wmch the 
duty is performed. PLACE compre- 
hends no idea of duty, for there may be 
sinecure places which are only nominal 
offices, and designate merely a relation- 
ship with the government: every office 
therefore of a public nature is in reality 
a place, yet every place is not an office. 
The place of secretary of state is likewise 
an ofice, but that of ranger of a park is 
a place only and not always an office. 
An office is held: a place is filled: the 
office is given or intrusted to a person ; 
the place is granted or conferred: the 
office reposes a confidence, and itnpuses 
a responsibility ; the place gives credit 
and influence: the obice is bestowed on 
a man from his qualification; the place 
is granted to him by favour or as a re- 
ward for past services; the office is more 
or less honourable; the place is more 
or less profitable. 


You have contriv'd to tuke 
From Rome all season'd offre, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical, SHAKSPEARK. 


When rogues like these (a sparrow cries) 
To honours and employments rise, 


1 cvurt no favour, usk no place. Gay. 


In an extended application of the 
terms office and place, the latter has a 
much lower siguification than that of 
the former, since the office is always con- 
nected with the State, or is something 
responsible; but the place may bo a 
place for menial labour: the offices are 
multiplied in time of war; the places 
for domestic service are more numerous 
in a state of peace and prosperity. The 
office is frequently taken not with any 
reference to the place occupied, but 
simply to the thing done; this brings 
it nearer in signification to the term 
CHARGE (v. Care). An office imposes 
a task, or some performance: a charge 
imposes a responsibility; we have always 
something to do in an office, always 
something to louk after in a charge 
the office is either public or private, the 
charge is always of a private and per- 
sonal nature: a person ga the 
office of a magistrate, or of a minister ; 
he undertakes the charge of instructing 
youth, or of being a guardian, or of con- 
veying a person's property from one 
place to another. 
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Tis all men's office to aneak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 
SHAKSPRARE. 


Denham was made governor of Farnham Castle 
for the king, but he soon resigued that charge and 
retreated to Oxford. JOHNSON. 


The office is that which is assigned by 
another; FUNCTION is properly the 
act of discharging or completing an 
office or business, from fungor, viz. 
finem and ago, to put an end to or bring 
to a conclusion; it is extended in its 
acceptation to the office itself or the 
thing done. The office therefore in its 
strict sense is performed only by con- 
scious or intelligent agents, who act 
according to their instructions; the 
function, on the other hand, is an ope- 
ration either of unconscious or of con- 
scious agents acting according to a given 
rule. The office of a herald is to pro- 
claim public events or to communicate 
circumstances from one public body to 
another: a minister performs his func- 
tiona, or the body performs its functions. 

The ministry is not now bound to any one tribe, 
now none isexcluded from that function, of any de- 
gree, state, or calling. Whitairs, 

The word office is sometimes employed 
in the same application by the personi- 
fication of nature, which assigns an office 
to the ear, to the tongue, to the eye, and 
the like. In this case the word office is 
applied to what is occasional or partial ; 
function to that which is habitual and 
essential, When the frame becomes 
overpowered by a sudden shock, the 
tongue will frequently refuse to perform 
its office; when the animal /functrons 
are impeded for a length of time, the 
vital power ccases to exist. 


Nature within me seems, 
In all her functions, weary of herself, 


The two offices of memory are collection and dir- 
tribution. OHNBON. 


Mitton. 


OFFSPRING, PROGENY, ISSUE. 


OFFSPRING is that which springs 
off or from; PROGENY that which is 
brought forth or out of; ISSUE that 
which tssues or proceeds from; and all 
in relation to the family or generation 
of the human species. Offspring is a 
familiar term applicable to one or many 
children ; prageny is employed only asa 
collective noun for a number; sssue is 
used in an indefinite manner without 
particular regard to number. When we 
speak of the children themselves we de- 
nominate them the offepring ; when we 
speak of the parents, we denominate the 


OLD, 


children their progeny. A child is said 
to be the only offepring of his parents, 
or he is said to be the offspring of low 
parents; a man is said te have a nume- 
rous or a healthy progeny, or to leave 
his progeny in circumstances of honor 
and prosperity. The sue is said only 
in regard to a man that is deceased: he 
dies with male or femate tssue, with or 
without tssue ; his property descends to 
his male tssue in a direct line. 

The same cause that has drawn the hatred of Gud 


and man upon the father cf liurs may justly entail it 
upon his ef/spring too. Sours, 


The base, degen'sate iron offspring ends, 
A golden progeny from Heav'n descends. Daypzn, 


Next him King Leyr, in happy place long reigned, 
But had no tssue male him to succeed. SPENCER. 


OFTEN, FREQUENTLY. 


OFTEN, or its contracted form o/f, 
13 in all probability connected with 
the Greek ap again, and signifies pro- 
perly repetition of action. FRE- 
QUENTLY, from frequent crowded or 
numerous, respects a plurality or num- 
ber of objects. 

An ignorant man offen uses a word 
without knowing what it means ; igno- 
rant people /requent/y mistake the 
meaning of the words they hear. A 
person goes out very often in the course 
of a week; he has frequently six or 
seven persons to visit him in the course 
of that time. By doing a thing often it 
becomes habitual: we frequentiy meet 
the same persons in the route which we 
often take. 

n from the careless back 


Of hents and flocks a thousand tugging bil's 
Pluck hair and wool. THOMSON 


Here freqeent at the visionary hour, 
When musing midnight reigns or silent noon, 
Angelic harps are in full concert heard. THomaon. 


OLD, ANCIENT, ANTIQUE, ANTI« 
QUATED, OLD-FASHIONED, OB- 
SOLETE. 


OLD, in German alt, low German 
old, &c. is connected with the Greek 
ewrog of yesterday. ANCIENT, in 
French ancien, and ANTIQUE, AN- 
TIQUATED, all come from the Latin 
anitquus, and antea before, sign Te 
in general before our time. OLD- 
FASHIONED signifies after an ola 
Sashion. OBSOLETE, in Latin obso- 
letus, Loni 9 of obsoleo, signifies 
literally out of use. 
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Old respects what has long existed 
and still exists; anctent what existed 
ata distant period, but does not neces- 
sarily exist at present; antique, that 
which has been long ancient, and of 
which there remain but faint traces: 
antiquated, old-fashioned, and obsolete 
that which has ceased to be any longer 
used or esteemed. A fushion is old 
when it has been long in use ; a custom 
is anctent when its use has long been 
passed ; a bust or statue is anttque when 
the model of it only remains; a person 
is antiquated whose appearance is 
grown out of date; manners which are 
gone quite out of fashion are elid- 
Jashioned ; a word or custom is vbso- 
lete which is grown out of use. 

The old is opposed to the new: some 
things are the worse for being odd, other 
things are the better. Ancient and 
antique are opposed to modern: all 
things are valued the more for being 
anctent or antique; hence we esteem 
the writings of the ancients above those 
of the moderns. The antiquated is ep- 
posed to the customary and established ; 
it is that which we cannot like, because 
we cannot esteem it: the old-fushtoned 
is opposed to the fashionable: there is 
much in the old-fashiuned to like and 
esteem ; there is much that is ridiculous 
in the fashionable: the obsolete is op- 
posed to the current; the obsolete may 
be good ; the current may be vulgar and 
mean. 


The Venetians are tenacious of vid Jaws and 
customs to their great prejudice, AbDDIson. 


But sev'n wise men the aacient world did know. 
We searce know sev'n who thiak themselves not 80 
DrenHAM. 


Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 

Under the brook that brawls along this wood, 

A poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languish. SHAKSPRARE. 


The swords tn the arsenal of Venice are wid- 
fashioned and unwieldy. App110N. 


Whoever thinks it necessary to regulate his con- 
versation by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for his futility, than careased for his politeness, 

JouNeonN. 


Obsolete words may be laudably revised when they 
are more sounding or more ficant oak eon ia 
RYDEN, 


OMEN, PROGNOSTIC, PRESAGKE. | 


Aut these terms express some token 
or sign of what is tocome. OMEN, in 
Latin omen, probably comes from the 
Greek oopas to think, because it is what 
gives rise to much conjecture. PROG- 


OMEN. SYE 
NOSTIC, in Greek xpoy»weuor, from 
xpoytyworw to know before, signifies the 
sign by which one judges a thing be- 
forehand, because a prognostic is rather 
a deduction by the use of the under 
standing. PRESAGE, v. dugur. 

The omen and prognostic are both 
drawn from external objects; the pre- 
sage is drawn from one’s own feelings. 
The omen is drawn from objects that 
have no necessary connexion with the 
thing they are made to represent; it is 
the fruit of the imagination, and rests on 
superstition : the prognostic, on the con- 
trary, is a sign which partakes in some 
degree of the quality of the thing de- 
noted. Omens were drawn by tho 
heathens from the flight of birds, or the 
entrails of beasts,—“ Aves dant omtna 
dira,” TrpuLtus,—and often from dif- 
ferent incidents; thus Ulysses, when 
landed on his native island, prayed to 
Jupiter that he would give him a double 
sign, by which he might know that he 
should be permitted to slay the suitors 
of his wife ; and when he heard the thun- 
der, and saw a maiden supplicating the 
gods in the temple, he took these for 
omens that he should immediately pro- 
ceed to put in execution his design. 
Prognosticvs are discovered only by an 
acquaintance with the objects in which 
they exist, as the prognostics of a mor- 
tal disease are known tv none so well as 
the physician; the prognostics of a 
storm or tempest are best known to the 
mariner. 
A signal omen stopp'd the passing host. 
Though your prognostica run tov fast, 
They must be verified at lust. 

In an extended sense, the word omen 
{s also applied to objects which serve as 
a sign, 80 as to enable a person tu draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in sense to the prognostic and 
presage; but the omen may be said of 
that which is either good or bad; the 
prognostic and presage, when it ex- 
presses a sentiment, mostly of that 
which is unfavorable. It is an omen 
of our success, if we find those of whom 
we have to ask a favorin a good-humor ; 
the spirit of discontent which pervades 
the countenances and discourse of a 
people is a prognostic of some popular 
commotion. The imagination -is often 
filled with strange presages. — 
shammont scald se! ce his Shows ints places 
faites ahs tempet amd omiccat devotion, Pras 

Careful observers 
By sure prognrostics si ao a shower. 
Qo 


Pops 


Swirr. 


Swe 
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f know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these glo wy presages, that is, by securing to myself 
the pros: ton of that Being who disposes of events. 

ADDISUN, 

When presage is taken for the out- 

ward sign, it is understood favorably, or 
in an indifferent sense. 


Our’s joy fill’d, and shout 


Preeage of victory. Mixtox. 


ONE, SINGLE, ONLY. 


Unity is the common idea of all 
hese terms; and at the sume time the 
whole signification of ONE, which is 
opposed to none; SINGLE, in Latin 
stngulus each or one by itself, probably 
contracted from sine argulo without an 
angle, because what is entirely by itself 
cannot fourm an angle, signifies that 
one which is abstracted from others, and 
is particularly opposed to two, or a 
double which may form apair; ONLY, 
contracted from onely, signifying in the 
furm of unity, is employed for that of 
which there is no more. A person has 
one child, is a positive expression that 
bespeaks its own meaning: a person 
has a single child conveys the idea 
that there ought to be or might be 
more, that more was expected, or that 
once there were more: a person has 
an onty child implies that he never had 
more. 


For shame Rutillans, ean you bear the sight, 
Ot one exposed fur all, in single fight? Drvpxn. 


Homely but wholesome roots 
My dally food, and water fiom the nearest spring 
My only drink. i tLMUR, 


ONWARD, FORWARD, PROGRESSIVE. 


ONWARD is taken in the literal 
sense of going nearer to an object: 
FORWARD is taken in the sense of 
going from an object, or going further 
in the line before one: PR GRES- 
SIVE has the sense of going gradually 
or step by step before one. A person 

8 onward who does not stand still; 
goes forward as ie oa eit p 

e goes progressively who goes forwar 
at certain sutersala,-Omuoard is taken 
only in the proper acceptation of tra- 
velling ; the traveller who has lost his 
way feels it necessary to go onward with 
the hope of arriving at some point; 

ia employed in the improper 
as well as the proper application ; a tra- 
veller Jorward in order to reach 
his point of destination as quickly as 
possible; a learner uses his utmost en- 
deavours in order to get forward in his 


s 
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learning. progressively is employed 

only in the improper application to what 

requires time and labour in order to 

bring it to a conclusion ; every man Boe 

on progressively in his art, until he 

arrives at the point of perfection attain- 

able by him. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, ur wandering Po, 

Or unward where the rude Carinthian boor, 

Against the houseless stranger shuts the door, 
ere’er I roam, whatever realms tw see, 

My heart untravell'd fondly turus to thee. 

GoLpsMITS, 


Harbord the chairman was much blame for his 
rashness; he said the duty of the chair was always 
to set things forward, Burner. 


Reason progressive, instinct is complete. Youna. 


OPAKE, DARK. 


OPAKE, in Latin opacus, comes from 

s the earth, because the earth is the ° 

rkest of all bodies ; the word opatke is 
to DARK as the species to the genus, 
for it expresses that species of darkness 
which is inherent in solid bodies, in dis- 
tinction from those which emit light 
from themselves, or admit of light into 
themselves; it is therefore employed 
scientifically for the more vulgar and 
fumilar term dark. On this ground 
the earth is termed an opake body in 
distinction from the sun, moon, or other 
luminous bodies: any solid substances, 
as a tree, or a stone, is an opake boy, 
in distinction from glass which is a clear 
or transparent body. 
But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon, 
Culminate from th’ equator as they tow 


Shot upward still, whence no way round 


Shadow from body opake can fall. MAILFoN, 


OPENING, APERTURE, CAVITY. 


OPENING signifies in general any 
place left open without defining any cir- 
cumstances; the APERTURE is ge- 
nerally a apecific kind of opening which 
is considered scientifically: there are 
openings in a wood when the trees are 
partly cut away; openings in streets by 
the removal of houses; or openings in 
a fence that has been broken down; but 
anatomists speak of upertures in the 
skull or in the heart, and the naturalist 
describes the apertures in the nests of 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; the 

tng or ‘ture is the commence- 
pent Gt sine lowure: the CAVITY is 
the whole inclosure: hence they are 
frequently as a part to the whole: many 
animals make a carly in the earth fur 
their nest with only a small aperture 
for their egress and ingress. 


OPINIATED 


The scented dew 
Betrays her early lebyriuth, aud 
la scattered sullen opeainys, far behind, 


With every breese she hears the comiug storm. 


Tomson. 


To less than a minute he had thrust his little per- 
son throngh the aperture, and again and again 
perches upon his neighbour's cage. Cowrar. 


In the centre of every floor, from top to bottom, is 
the chief rvom, of no great extent, rouud whieh there 
are narrow cavifies or recesses. JoBNEON. 


OPINIATED OR OPINIATIVE, CON- 
CEITED, EGOISTICAL. 


A Fonpness for one's opinion be- 
speaks the OPINIATED man; a fond 
conceit of one's-self bespeaks the CON- 
CEITED man: a fond attachment to 
himself bespeaks the EGOISTICAL 
man: a liking for one’s-self or one's 
own is evidently the common idea that 
runs through these terms; they differ in 
the mode and in the object. 

An opintated man is not only fond of 
his own y iar but full of his own 
opinion; be has an opinton on every- 
thing, which is the best possible opinion, 
and is therefore delivered freely to every 
one, that they may profit in forming 
their own opinions. A conceited man 
has a conceit or an idle fond opinton of 
his own talent; it is not only high in 
competition with others, but it is so high 
as to be set above others. The cor- 
ceited man does not want to follow the 
ordinary means of acquiring knowledge : 
his conceit suggests to him that his 
talent will supply labor, application, 
reading, and study, and every other 
contrivance which men have commonly 
employed for their improvement; he 
sees by intuition what another learns by 
experience and observation; he knows 
in a day what others want years to ac- 
quire; he learns of himself what others 
are contented to get by means of in- 
struction. The egotstical man makes 
himself the darling theme of his own 
contemplation; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk 
and think of nothing else; his children, 
his house, his garden, his rooms, and 
the like, are the incessant theme of his 
conversation, and become invaluable 
from the mere circumstance of belong- 
imgtohim. An opiniated man is the 
most unfit for conversation, which only 
affords pleasure by an alternate and 
equable communication of sentiment. 
A concetted man is the most unfit for 
co-operation, where a junction of talent 
and effort is essential to bring things to 


OPINION. 


a conclusion; an egoistical man is the 
most unfit to be a companion or friend, 
fur he does not know how to value or 
like anything out of himself. 


Down was he cast from all his greatness, aa it fe 
pity but all such politic opiniafors should. Soutn. 


No great measure at a very dificult crisis cau be 
pursued which is not attended with some mischief: 
none hut conceited pretenders iu public business 
hold any other language. Borxa. 
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To show their porteules aversion to spenking in 

the first person, the gentlemen of Port Royal braaded 

this form of writing with the name of egotism. 
Appsson. 


OPINION, SENTIMENT, NOTION. 


OPINION, in Latin optnso, from 
optnor, and the Greek exivoew to think 
or judge, is the work of thehead. SEN- 
TIMENT, from sentio to feel, is the 
work of the heart. NOTION, in Latin 
notio from nosco to know, is a simple 
operation of the thinking faculty. 

We form opinions, we have sents- 
ments: we get notions. Opinions are 
formed on speculative matters ; they are 
the result of reading, experience, and 
reflection: sentiments are entertained 
on matters of practice; they are the 
consequence of habits and circum- 
stances: moltons are gathered upon 
sensible objects, and arise out of the 
casualties of hearing and seeing. One 
furins opinions on religion, as respects 
its doctrines; one has sentiments on re- 
ligion as respects its practice and its 
precepts. The heathens formed opt- 
nions respecting the immortality of the 
soul, but they arnounted to nothing more 
than opinions. Christians entertain 
sentiments of reverence towards God as 
their creator, and of dependance upon 
him as their preserver. 

No, cousin, (said Henry IV. when charged by the 
Duke of Bouillon with having chauged bis religion, ) 


I have changed ov religion but an opinion. 
Howry. 


There are bever great numbers in any nation who 
can raive a pleasing discourse from their own stock 
of sentiments and images. J onNaoN. 

Optnions are more liable to error than 
sentiments. Thg opinion often springs 
from the imagination, and in all cases 
is but an inference or deduction which 
falls short of certain knowledge: opt- 
nions therefore, as individual opinions, 
are mostly false; sentimenis, on the 
other hand, depend upon the moral con- 
stitution or habits; they may therefore 
be good or bad according to the cha- 
racter or temper of the person. No 
tions are still more liable to error than 
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either; they are the immatured deci- 
sions of the uninformed mind on the ap- 
pearances of things. The difference of 
opinton among men, on the most im- 
portant questions of human life, is a 
sufficient evidence that the mind of man 
is very easily led astray in matters of 
ee : whatever difference of opinion 
there may be among Christians, there is 
but one sentiment of love and good-will 
among those who follow the example of 
Christ, rather than their own passions: 
the notions of a Deity are so imperfect 
among savages in general, that they 
seem to amount to little more than an 
indistinct idea of some superior invisible 
agent. 


Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and doth 
by degrees discover and unmask that fallacy of un- 
grounded persuasions, but confirms thy dictates and 
sentiments of nature, WILKINS. 


This letter comes to your loiduhip, accompanied 
witha emall writing, entitled a notiun; for such alone 
cun that piece be called which aspires nu higher than 
to the forming a project. SHAFIEOBURY. 


TO OPPOSE, RESIST, WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 


Tue action of setting one thing up 
against another is obviously expressed 
by all these terms, but they differ in the 
manner and the circumstances. To 
OPPOSE (v. To contradict) is the 
most general and unqualitied term ; it 
simply denotes the relative position of 
two objects, and when applied to per- 
sons it does not necessarily imply any 
personal characteristic: we may oppose 
reason or force to force; or things may 
be opposed to each other which are in 
un opposite direction, a8 a house to 
a church, RESIST, signifying  lite- 
rally to stand back, away frum, or 
ugainst, is always an act of more or jess 
foree when applied to persons; it is 
mostly a culpable action, as when men 
resist lawful authority; reststunce is in 
fact always bad, unless in case of actual 
self-defence. Oppostttun may be made 
in any form, as when we oppose a person’s 
admittance into a house by our per- 
sonal efforts: or opposé his admission 
into a society by a declaration of our 
opinions. Hestsfance is always a direct 
action, us when we restsé an invading 
army by the sword, or resist the evi- 
uvoce of our senses by denying aur 
assent; or, in relation to things, when 
wood or any hard substance resis/s the 
violent efforts of steel or iron to make an 
lunpiession. 


ORDER. 


Ro hot th’ assault, ev high the tumult ruee, 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks o : 


RYDEN 
To do all our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. Miros, 


With in WITHSTAND has the force 
of re in reast, and THWART, from 
the German quer cross, signifying to 
come across, are modes of reststance 
applicable only to conscious agents. 

o withstand is negative; it implies not 
to yteld to any foreign agency: thus, a 
person withstands the entreaties of an- 
other to comply with a request. To 
thwart is positive; it is actively to cross 
the will of another: thus humorsome 
people are perpetually thwarting the 
wishes of those with whom they are in 
connexion. Jt isa happy thing when a 
young man can withstand the allure- 
ments of pleasure. It is a part of a 
Christian's duty to bear with patience 
the untoward events of life that thwart 
his purposes, 

Particular instances of second-sight have been 


iven with such evideuce, as ueither Bacon ner 
soyle have been able to resist. JOH NBON. 


For twice five days the good old seer withstood 
Tl’ intended treason, and was dumb to blood. 
Duyper. 


The understanding and will never disagreed (be- 
fore the fall); for the propusals of the une never 
thwarted the inclinations of the other. Sout. 


OPTION, CHOICE. 
OPTION is immediately of Latin 


derivation, and is consequently a term 
of less frequent use than the word 
CHOICE, which has been shown (v. 
To choose) to be of Celtic origin. The 
former term, from the Greek ozropas 
to see or consider, implies an un- 
controlled act of the mind; the latter 
a simple leaning of the will. We speak 
of opiton only as regards one’s freedom 
from external constraint in the act of 
choosing : one speaks of chotce only as 
the simple act itself. The option or the 
power of choostng is given; the chotce 
itself is made: hence we say a thing 
is at a person's option, or it is his 
own optton, or the option is left to him, 
in order to designate his freedom of 
choice more strongly than is expressed 
by the word chotce itself. 


Whilst they talk we must make our choice, they 
or the jacobins. We have no other eption. Burxk. 


ORDER, METHOD, RULE. 


ORDER (vw. To dtspose) is applied in 
general to everything that is disposed , 


ORDER. 


METHOD, in French méthode, Latin 
methodus, Greek peOodoc from pera and 
ogo¢, signifying the ready or right way 
todo a thing ; and RULE from the Latin 
reguia a rule, and rego to govern, direct, 
or make straight, the former expressing 
the act of making a thing straight or 
that by which it is made so, the latter 
the abstract quality of being so made, 
are applied only to that which is done ; 
the order lies in consulting the time, 
the place, and the object, so as to make 
them accord ; the method consists in the 
right choice of means to an end; the 
rule consists in that which will keep 
us in the right way. Where there is a 
number of objects there must be order 
in the disposition of them; where there 
is work to carry on, or any object to ob- 
tain, or any art to follow, there must be 
method in the pursuit; a tradesman or 
raerchant must have method in keeping 
his accounts; a teacher must have a 
method for the communication of in- 
struction: the rude is the part of the 
metho < it is that on which the method 
rests; there cannot be method with- 
out rule, but there may be rude without 
method ; the method varies with the 
thing that isto be done; the rude is that 
which is permanent, and serves asa guide 
under all circumstances. We adopt the 
method and follow the rude. A painter 
adopts acertain method of preparing his 
colours according to the rudes laid down 
by his art. 

He was a mighty lover of regularity and order, anid 


ganuaged his affairs with the utmust exactuess. 
Burner. 


It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method | think best to be observed in schouls. 
Locke. 


A rele that relates even to the smallest part of 
our life, is of great beuefit to us, merely as it isa 
rule. Law. 

Order is said of every complicated 
machine, either of a physical or a moral 
kind: the order of the universe, by 
which every part is made to harmonize 
to the other part, and all individually to 
the whole collectively, is that which 
constitutes its principal beauty: as ra- 
tional beings we aim at introducing the 
same order into the moral scheme of 
soriety : order is therefore that which is 
founded upon the nature of things, and 
seems in its extensive sense to com 
hend all the rest. Afethod is the work 
of the understanding, mostly as it is 
employed in the mechanical process ; 
sometimes, however, as respects intel- 
lectual objects. Rule is said cither as 
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i¢ respects mechanical and physical 
actions or moral conduct. The term 
rule is, however, as before observed, 
employed distinctly from either order or 
method, for it applies to the moral con- 
duct of the individual. The Christian 
religion contains rules for the guidance 
of our conduct in all the relations of 
human society. 

The erder und methud of nature is generally 


very different from our measures and proportions, 
Burr. 


Their story I revolv’d; and reverent own'd 
Their polish’d arts of rade, their hunan virtues. 
MALurr. 


As epithets, orderly, methodical, and 
regular, are applied to persons and 
even to things according to the above 
distinction of the nouns: an brder/y man, 
or an orderly society, is one that 
adheres to the established order of 
things the former in his domestic habits, 
the latter in their public capacity, their 
social meetings, and their social mea- 
sures. A methodical man is one who 
adopts method in all he sets about; such 
a one may sometimes run into the ex- 
treme of formality, by being precise 
where precision is not necessary: we 
cannot speak of a methodical society, 
for method is altogether a personal qua- 
lity. A man is regu/ar, inasmuch as 
he follows a certain rude in his moral 
actions, and thereby preserves a uni- 
furmity of conduct: a regudur society is 
one founded by a certain prescribed 
rule. So wesay, an orderly proceeding, 
or an orderly course, for what is done in 
due order: a regular proceeding, or a 
regulur course, which goes on according 
tua prescribed rule ; a methodical gram- 
mar, a methodical delineation, and the 
like, for what is done according to a 
given method, 

Then to their dams 
Lets in their young. and woudrous orderly 


With manly haste, dispateld his housewifery. 
Cuarmay, 


To begin methodically, 1 should enjoin you travel, 
for absence doth remove the cause, removing the 
object Sucx.ine. 


Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped 
before the other lady, whu came forward with 4 re- 
gular composed carriuge. Tatiea 


ORIFICE, PERFORATION. 


ORIFICE, in Latin orifictum or 
orifuctum, from os and factum, signi- 
fies a made mouth, that is an openin 
made, as it were. PERFORATION, 
in Latin perf ratio, from perforo, sig- 
nifies a piercing through, 
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. These terins are both scientifically em- 
ployed to designate certain cavities in 
the human body; but the former re- 
spects thut which is natural, the latter 
that which is artificial: all the vessels of 
the human body have their ort/fces, 
which are so constructed as to open or 
close of themselves. Surgeons are fre- 
quently obliged to make perforations 
into the bones: sometimes perforation 
may describe what comes from a natural 
process, but it denotes a cavity made 
through a solid substance; but the 
ortfice is particularly applicable to such 
upenings as most resemble the mouth 
in form and use. In this manner the 
words may be extended in their appli- 
cation to other bodies besides animal 
substances, and in other sciences hesides 
unatumy : hence we speak of the orv/ice 
of a tube; the orifice of any flower, and 
the like; or the perforation of a tree, by 
means of a cannon ball or an iron in- 
strument. 


ACtna was bored through the top with a monstrous 
orifice. ADDISON, 


Lerein may be perceived slender perforations, at 
which may be expressed a black focculent matter, 
Sint Thomas BROWNE, 


ORIGIN, ORIGINAL, BEGINNING, 
RISE, SOURCE. 


THz ORIGIN and ORIGINAL 
both come from the Latin orior to rise ; 
the former designating the abstract pro- 
perty of rising, the latter the thing that 
is risen; the tirst of its kind from which 
others rise. Origin refers us to the cause 
us well as the period of beginning; 
original is said of those things which 
give an origin to another: the origin 
serves to date the existence ofa thing ; 
the term ortgitnal serves to show the 
author of a thing, and is opposed to the 
copy. The ortgin of the world is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
Adam was the ortgtiat from whom all 
the human race has sprung. 


Christianity explains the origta of all the dis- 
order which at present take place on earth. Buarr. 


And had his better half, his bride, 
Carv'd from th’ origiaal, his side. 
Origin has respect to the cause, 
BEGINNING simply to the period, of 
existence: everything owes its existence 
to the origin ; it dates its existence from 
the deginninyg ; there cannot be an ort- 
gin without a beginning ; but there may 
be a begtuning whore we do not speak of 
an origin. We look to the origin of a 


Butier. 


ORIGIN. 


thing in order to learn its nature: we 
look to the beginning in order to leain 
its duration. When we have discovered 
the origin of a quarrel, we are in a fair 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
aggressors; when we trace a quarrel to 
the beginning, we may easily ascertair. 
how long it has lasted. 


The origin of forms, Pyropilus, as it is thought the 
noblest, suif I mistake not, it hath been found one 
of the most perplexing eoquiries that belong to 
natural philosophy. Bore, 


But wit and weaving had the same brgianing, 
Pallas fret taught in poetry and spinoing. 


Origin and RISE are both employed 
for the primary state of existence; but 
the latter is a much more familiar term 
than the former : we speak of the origin 
of an empire, the origin of a family, the 
origin of a dispute, and the like; but 
we say that a river takes its rise from a 
certain mountain, that certain disorders 
take their rise from particular circum- 
stances which happen in early life: it is 
moreover observable that the term 
origin is confined solely to the first 
commencement of a thing's existence ; 
but rise comprehends its gradual pro- 
gress in the first stages of its existence 
the ortgin of the noblest families is in 
the first instance sometimes ignoble; 
the largest rivers take their rise in 
small streams. We look to the ortygin 
as to the cause of existence: we look to 
the rise as to the situation in which the 
thing commences to exist, or the pro- 
cess by which it grows up into ex- 
istence. 


Swrrr. 


Lf all the parts which were ever questioned in our 
Gospels were piven up it would not affect the origin 
of the religion in the smallest degree. Pavey. 


The friendship which is to be practised or ex- 
pected by commun mortals must take its rise from 
mutual pleasure. JOHNSON. 

The origin and rise are said of only 
one object ; the SOURCE is said of that 
which produces a succession of objects: 
the origin of evil in general has given 
rise to much idle speculation; the love 
of pleasure is the source of incalculable 
mischiefs to individuals, as well as to 
society at large: the origin exists but 
once; the source is lasting: the ort- 
gin of every family is to be traced 
to our first parent, Adam; we have a 
never-failing source of consolation in 
religion. 

Nature which contemns its origis 


Cannat bg certain withia i‘self. 
. DHAESPEARE 


One seurce of the sublime is infinity Boas, 


-OVERBEAR. 


TO OVERBALANCE OUTWEIGH, . 
PREPONDERATE. 


To OVERBALANCE is to throw 
the balance over on one side. To OUT- 
WEIGH is to exceed in weight. To 
PREPONDERATE, from pre before, 
and pondus a weight, signifies also to 
exceed in weight. Although these 
terms approach so near to each other in 
their hel tr meaning, yet they have 
now a different application: in the 
priper sense, a person overbalunces 

imself who loses his balance and goes 
on one side; a heavy body outwerghs 
one that is light, when thev are put into 
the same pair of scales. Overbalance 
and outweigh are likewise used in the 
improper application; preponderate is 
never used otherwise: things are said to 
overbalance which are supposed to turn 
the scale to one side or the other; they 
are said to outweigh when they are 
to be weighed ayainst each other; they 
are said to prepondcrate when one 
weighs everything else down: the evils 
which arise from innovations in society 
commonly overbalance the good; the 
will of a parent should outweigh every 
personal consideration in the mind; 
which will always be the case where the 
power of religion preponderates. 


Whatever any man may have written or done, his 
precepts or his valour will scarcely wrerbalance the 
unimportant uniformity which runs through his time. 

JOHNSON. 


If endless ages enn oulweigh an hour, 


Let not the laure} but the palm inspire. Youna. 


* Touks which do not correspond with the heart 
cannot be assumed without labour, nor continued 
without pain; the motive to relinquish them must, 
therefore, soon preponderate. HAWKESWORTH. 


TO OVEKBEAR, BEAR DOWN, OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM, SUBDUE. 


To OVERBEAR is to dcar one’s 
self over another, that is, to make an- 
other deur one’s weight; to BEAR 
DOWN is literally to bring down by 
bearing upon ; to OVERPOWER is to 
get the power over an object ; to OVER- 
WH ELM, from tohelm or wheel, signi- 
fles to turn quite round as well as over; 
to SUBDUE (ev. To conquer) is literally 
to bring or put underneath. A man 
overbeurs by carrying himself higher 
than others, and putting to silence those 
who might claim an equality with him ; 
an overbearing demeanour is most con- 
spicuous in narrow circles, where an in- 
dividual, from certain casual advantages, 
affects a superiority over the members 
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of the same community. To dear down 
is an act of greater violence: one bears 
down opposition ; it is properly the o 
posing force to force until one side 
yields, as when one party bears another 
down. Overpowe-, asthe term implies; 
belongs to the exercise of power which 
may be either physical or moral: one 
may be overpowered by another, who in 
a struggle gets one into his power; or 
one may be overpowered in an argu- 
ment, when the argument of one's an- 
tagonist is such as to bring one to 
silence. One is overborne, or borne 
down by the exertion of individuals; 
overpowered by the active efforts of in- 
dividuals, or by the force of circum- 
stances; overtohelmed by circumstances 
or things only: overborne by another of 
superior influence; borne down by the 
force of his attack; overpowered by 
numbers, by entreaties, by looks, and 
the like; and posrahebied by the tor- 
rent of words, or the impctuosity of the 
attack. 

Crowding on the last the first impel 


Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell. 
Drypen, 


The residue were so disordered as they could not 
conveniently fight or fly, and not only justled 
and bore down one another, but in their confused 
tumbling back, brake a part of the pasaaas| ucla 

Hay WARD, 


After the death of Crassus, Pompey found himself 
outwitted by Casar, he broke with him, over- 
powered him in the senate, and caused many ips 
decrees to pass against him. Dry pen 


What age Is this where honest men 

Placed at the helm, 
A sea of some foul mouth or pen 

Shall overwhe/m ? RB. Jonson. 

Overpower and overwhelm denote a 

partial superiority ; subdue denotes that 
which is permanent and positive: we 
may overpower or overwhelm for a time, 
or to a certain degree; but to subdue is 
to get an entire and lasting superiority. 
Overpower and overwhelm are said of 
what passes between persons nearly on 
a level ; but subdue is said of those who 
are, or may be, reduced to a low state of 
inferiority: individuals or armies are 
overpowered or overwhelmed; indivi- 
duals or nations are subdued. 


Nothing could have subducd nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughter. 
SHUAKSIEARE, 
In the moral or extended application, 
overbear and bear down both imply 
force or violence, but the latter even 
more than the former: one passion may 
be said to overbear another, or to over- 
bear reasun. Whatever bears iown 
carries aj} before it 
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Tiw duty of fenr, Hke that ot other passions, is 
not to” ‘ar reason, but to assist it. Jonnsun, 


Contention, like a horse 
Pull of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
Ani bears dow2z all before him, SHaKsSreane. 


To overpower, overwhelm, and sub- 
due, are likewise applied to the moral 
feelings, as well as to the external re- 
lations of things: but the two former are 
the effects of external circumstances ; 
the latter follows from the exercise of 
the reasoning powers: the tender feel- 
ings are overpowered; the mind is 
overwhelmed with painful feelings ; the 
unruly passivns are subdued by the force 
of religious contemplation: a person 
may be so overpowered on seeing a 
dying friend, as to be unable to speak ; 
a person may be so overwhelmed with 
grief, upon the death of a near and dear 
relative, as to be unable to attend to his 
ordinary avocations; the passion of 
anger has been so completely subdued 
by the influence of religion on the heart, 
that instances have been known of the 
most irascible tempers being converted 
into the most mild and forbearing. 


All colours that are more luminous (than green) 
overpower and diasipate the animal spirits which ure 
employed in sight, ADDISON. 


Such implements of mischief ae shall dash 
To plecow, and vverwhela whatever stands 


Adverse. MiLton. 


For what availa 
Valour or strengih, though matchless, quell'd with 


pain, 
Which all subdues ? Mttron. 


TO OVERFLOW, INUNDATE, 
DELUGE. 


Wuar OVERILOWS simply fowe 
over; what INUNDATES (from in 
and unda a wave) flows into; what 
DELUGES (from adiluo) washes away. 

The term overflow bespeaks abun- 
dance; whatever exceeds the measure 
of contents must flow over, because it is 
more than can be held: to rtnundate 
bespeaks not only abundance, but vehe- 
mence; when it tzundates it flows in 
faster than is desired, it fills to an in- 
convenient height: to deluge bespeaks 
impetuosity ; adeluge irresistibly carries 
away all before it. This explanation of 
these terms in their proper sense will 
illustrate their improper application: 
the heart is said to overflow with joy, 
with grief, with bitterness, and the like, 
in order to denote the superabundance 
of the thing; a country 1s said to be 
mundated by swarms of inhabitants, 


. an act of necessity. 


OVERSPREAD. 


when speaking of numbers who intrude 
themselves to the annoyance of the 
natives; the town is said to be delugea 
with publications of different kinds, 
when they ore in such profusion and 
in such quick succesaion as to supersede 
others of more value. 


I am too fall of you, not to vverflow upon those | 
converse with, Porr. 


There was such ap inundation of speakers, young 
speakers in every sunse of the word, that neither 
my Lord Germaine, nor myself, could find room for 
a single word. Gipbun. 


To all those who did not wish to deluge their 
country in bluod, the accepting of King bt was 
URKK. 


TO OVERRULE, SUPERSEDE. 


To OVERRULE is literally to get 
the superiority of rule; and to SUPER- 
SEDE is to get the upper or superior 
seat; but the former is employed only 
as the act of persons; the latter is ap- 
plied to things as the agents: a man 
may be overruled in his domestic go- 
vernment, or he may be overruled in a 
public assembly, or he may be overruled 
in the cabinet ; large works in general 
supersede the necessity of smaller onex, 
by containing that which is superior 
both in quantity and quality. 


When faney begins to be orerruled by reason, and 
corrected by experience, the must utful tale raises 
bat litule curivaity, JUHNNON. 


Christoval received a commission empowering him 
tu enpersede Curtes, HoBARTHON, 


OVERSPREAD, OVERRUN, RAVAGE. 


ToOVERSPREAD signifies simply 
to cover the whole surface of a body; 
but tt OVERRUN is a mode of spread- 
ing, namely, by running; things in 
general, therefore, are said to overspread 
which admit of extension ; nothing can 
be said to overrun but what literally or 
figuratively runs: the face is overspread 
with spots; the ground is overrun with 
weeds. To overrun and to RAVAGE 
are both employed to imply the active 
and ovtended destruction of an enemy ; 
but the former expresses more than the 
latter: a small body may ravage in 
particular parts ; but immense numbers 
are said to overrun, as they run into 
every part: the Barbarians overran all 
Europe, and settled in different coun- 
tries; detachments are sent out to ravage 
the country or neighbourhood. 


The storm of hail and fire, with the darkness that 
overspread the land for three days, are described with 
Eveat strength. Aprison, 


Most despotic goveruments are uaturally overran 
with ignorance and barbarity. Appis0M. 


OVERTURN. 


While Herud was absent, the thieves of Tracho- 
nites a with their de tions all the parts of 
Judea and Celo-Syria that lay within baa reach. 

RIDEAUX. 


TO OVERTURN, OVERTHROW, SUB- 
VERT, INVERT, REVERSE. 


To OVERTURN is simply to turn 
over, which may be more or less gradual ; 
but tt OVERTHROW is to throw 
over, which will be more or less violent. 
To overturn is to turn a thing either 
with its side or its bottom upward; but 
to SUBVERT is to turn that under 
which should be upward: to REVERSE 
is to turn that before which should be 
behind; and to INVERT is to place 
that on its head which should rest on 
its feet. These terms differ accordingly 
in their application and circumstances : 
things are overturned by contrivance 
and gradual means; infidels attempt to 
overturn Christianity by the arts of 
ridicule and falsehood: governments 
are overthrown by violence. To over- 
furn is said of small matters; to subvert 
only of national or large concerns: do- 
mestic economy may be overturned; 
religious or political establishments may 
be subverted : that may be overturned 
which is simply set up ; that is subverted 
which has been established: an assertion 
may be overturned ; the best sanctioned 
principles may by artifice be subverted. 

To overturn, overthrow, aud subvert, 
generally involve the destruction of the 
thing so overturned, overthrown, or sub- 
verted, or at least renders it for the time 
useless, and are, therefore, mostly un- 
allowed acts; but reverse and invert, 
which have a more particular applica- 
tion, have a less specific character of 
propriety: we may reverse a proposition 
by taking the negative instead of the 
affirmative; a decree may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory; but both 
of these acts may be right or wrong, 
according to circumstances: likewise, 
the order of particular things may be 
tnverted to suit the convenience of par- 
ties; but the order of society cannot be 
inverted without subverting all the 
principles on which civil society is built. 


An age is rip’ning in revolving fate, 


When Troy shall overturn the Grecian state, 
Drypew. 

Thus prudes, b characters o’erthrown, 

Imagine that they raise their own. Gay, 


Others, frum public spirit, laboured to prevent a 
ci7il war, which, whatever party should prevail, must 
shake, aud perhaps subvert, the Xpanish power. 

Kouertsun, 


OUTWARD. 


Our ancestors affected a certain pomp of style, and 
this affectation, I suspect, was the true cause of 
their so frequently inverting the natural onter of 
their words, especially tn povtry. Tyrawnttt. 


He who walks not uprightly has neither from the 
presum jtion of God's mercy reversing the decree ul 
lis justice, nor from his own purposes of a future 

repentance, any sure ground to set his fool a ei 
UTR, 
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TO OVERWHELM, CRUSH. 


To OVERWHELM (ev. To overdear) 
is to cover with a heavy body, so that 
one should sink under it: to CRUSH 
is to destroy the consistency of a thing 
by violent pressure: a thing may be 
crushed by being overwhelmed, but it 
may be overwhelmed without being 
crushed ; and it may be crushed without 
being overwhelmed: the girl Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the Capitoline hill to the 
Sabines, is said to have been over- 
whelmed with their arms, by which she 
was crushed to death: when many per- 
sons fall on one, he may be overwhelmed 
but not necessarily crushed: when a 
wagon goes over a body, it may be 
crushed, but not overwhelmed. 

Let not the Foes metaphysics of Jacobins 
break prison, to burst like a Levauter, to sweep the 


earth with their hurricane, and to break up the 
fuuntains of the great deep to overwhelm us. Burne, 


Melt hia cold heart, and wake dead nature in him, 
Crush him in thy arms, Otwar. 


TO OUTLIVE, SURVIVE. 


To OUTLIVE is literally to live out 
the life of another, to live longer: to 
SURVIVE, in French survivre, is to 
live beyond any given period; the former 
is employed to express the comparison 
between two lives ; the latter to denote 
a protracted existence beyond any given 
term: one person is said properly to 
outlive another who enjoys a longer 
life; but we speak of surviving persons 
or things, in an indefinite or unqualified 
manner: it is not a peculiar blessing to 
outlwe all our nearest relatives and 
friends; no man can be happy in éur- 
viving his honour. 


A man never outlives his conscience, and that for 
this cause only he cannot outlive himecl{. Sovrs. 


Thoee that survive let Rume reward with love. 
SHAF.SPEARE, 


OUTWARD, EXTERNAL, EXTERIOR. 


OUTWARD, or inclined to the out. 
after the manner of the out, indefinitely 
describes the situation; EXTERNAL, 
frum the Latin externus and extra, is 


more definite in its sense, since it is 
employed only in regard to such objects 
as are conceived to be independent of 
man as a thinking being: hence, we 
may speak of the outward part of a 
building, of a board, of a table, a box, 
and the like; but of external objects 
acting on the mind, or of an external 
agency. EXTERIOR is still more 
definite than either, as it expresses a 
higher deyree of the outward or ez- 
ternal; the former being in the com- 
parative, and the two latter in the positive 
degree: when we speak of anything 
which has two coats, it is usual tu desig- 
nate the outermost by the name of the 
exterior ; when we speak sitnply of the 
surface, without reference to anything 
behind, it is denominated external: as 
the extertor coat of a walnut, or the 
external surfuce of things. In the 
moral application, the external or out- 
ward is that which comes simply to the 
view; but the ertertor is that which is 
prominent, and which consequently may 
conceal something: a man may some- 
times neplect the outside, who is altoe 
gether mindful of the in: a man with a 
pleasing erlertor will sometimes gain 
more friends than he who has more solid 
merit, 

And though my outirard atate misfortune hath 


Depress'd thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
DENHAM. 


The controversy about the reality of external evils 
ts now at an end, JUHNSON, 


But when a monarch: sins, it ahould be secret, 
To keep exterior show of suuctity, 
Maintain respect, and cover bad example. Daypen, 





be 


PACE, STEP. 


PACE, in French pas, Latin passus, 
comes from the Hebrew pashat to pass, 
and signifies the act of passing, or the 
ground passed over. STEP, which 
comes through the medium of the 
northern languages, fiom the same 
source as ae nates sew to tread, 
signifies the act of stepping, or the 
ground sfepped over. 

As respects the act, the pace expresses 
the general manner of passing on, or 


moving the body ; the step implies the 


manner of setting or extending the foot : 
the pace is distinguished by being either 
a walk or a run; and in regard to 


PAIN. 


horses a trot or a gallop: the step 's 
distinguished by being long or short, 
to the right or left, forward or backward. 
The same puce may be modified so as 
to be more or less easy, more or less 
quick ; the step may vary as it is light 
or heavy, graceful or ungraceful, long or 
short: we may go a slow pace with long 
sieps, or we may go @ quick pace with 
short steps: a slow pace is best suited 
to the solemnity of a funeral; a long 
step must be taken by soldiers in a slow 
march. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Cieeps in a stealing pace from day to day. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. Mt.Ton, 


As respects the space passed or 
stepped over, the pace is a measured 
distance, formed by a long step; the 
step, on the other hand, is indefinitely 
employed for any space stepped over, 
but particularly that ordinary space 
which one steps over without an effort: 
a thousand paces was the Ruman mea- 
surement for a mile; a step or two de- 
signates almcst the shortest possible 
distance. 


PAIN, PANG, AGONY, ANGUISH. , 


PAIN, in Saxon he German pern, 
&e., is connected with the Latin pana, 
and the Greek zouwn punishment, rovoc 
labour, and zevoza: to be poor or in 
trouble. PANG is but a variation of 
pain. AGONY comes from the Greek 
aywwtw to strugele or contend, signify- 
ing the labour or pain of a struggle. 
ANGUISH, from the Latin ango, con- 
tracted from ante and ago, to act against, 
or in direct opposition to, signifies the 
pain arising from severe pressure. 
Pain, which expresses the feeling 
that is most repugnant to the nature of 
all sensible beings, is here the generic, 
and the rest specific terms: patn and 
agony are applied indiscriminately to 
what is physical and mental; pang and 
anguish mostly respect that which is 
mental: pain signilies either an indi- 
vidual feeling or a permanent state; 
pany is only a particular feeling: agony 
is sometimes employed for the individual 
feeling, but more commonly for the 
state ; anguish is always employed for the 
state. Fuin is indefinite with regard to 
the degree; it may rise to the highest, 
or sink to the lowest possible degree ; 
the rest are positively high degrees of 
pain; the pang is a sharp puin; the 


PAINT. 


agony is a severe and permanent parn ; 

the anguish is an overwhelming patn. 
We should pass on from crime to crime ce lless 

acd remorseless, if misery did not stand in our way, 


and our own pains admonish us of our folly. 
JOHNSON. 


What pangs the tender breast of Dido tore. Drroxn. 


Thou shalt behold him stretch'd in all the agun‘es 
Of a tormenting and a shameful «eath. UtTway. 


Are these the parting pangs which nature feels, 
When anguish rends the heartstrings? Rowe. 


TO PAINT, DEPICT. 


PAINT and DEPICT both come 
from the Latin pingo to represent forms 
and figures: asa verb, to puint is em- 
ployed either literally to represent figures 
on paper, or to represent circumstances 
and events by means of words; to depict 
is used only in this latter sense, but the 
former word expresses a greater exercise 
of the imagination than the latter: it is 
the art of the poet to paint nature in 
lively colors; it is the art of the histo- 
rian or narrator to depict a real scene of 
misery in strung colors. 

But who can paiat the lover, as he stood 
Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life, 


Speechless, and fix’d in all tle death of woe. 
THomson. 


“When the distractions of a tumult are sensibly 
depicted, every object and every occurrence ure so 
presented to your view, that while you read, you 
seem indeail to see them. Fe.ron. 

As nouns, painting rather describes 
the action or operation, and picture the 
result. When we speak of a good paint- 
fy, we think particularly of its execution 
as to drapery, disposition of colors, and 
the like; but when we speak of a fine 
picture, we refer immediatcly to the 
object represented, and the impression 
which it is capable of producing on the 
beholder: paintings are confined either 
to oil-paintings or paintings in colors: 
but every drawing, whether in pencil, 
in crayons, or in India ink, may produce 
a picture ; and we have likewise pictures 
in embroidery, pictures in tapestry, and 
pictures in Mosaic. 

The puinting is almost the natural man, 
He is but outside. SHAKSPEARE. 
A picture is a poem without words. Appison, 


Painting is employed only in the 
proper sense; prcture is often used 
figuratively: old patntings derive a 
value from the master by whom they 
were executed; a well-regulated family, 
bound together by the ties of affection, 
presents the truest picture of human 
nappiness 
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I do not know of auy paintings, bad or guod, which 
produce the same effect as a poem. Buaxx. 


Vision is performed by having a pictwre, furmed 
by the rays of light, reflected frum an object on the 
retina of the eye. Buaxs. 


PALATE, TASTE. 


PALATE, in Latin palutum, comes 
either from the Greek waw to eat, or, 
which is more probable, from the Etrus- 
can word farlantum, signifying the roof 
or arch of heaven, or, by an extended 


application, the roof of the mouth. 


TASTE comes from the German fasten 
to touch lightly, because the sense of 
taste requires but the slightest touch to 
excite it. 

Palate is, in an improper sense, em- 
ployed for taste, because it is the seat of 
taste; but tuste is never employed for 
palate: a person is said to have a nice 
palate when he is nice in what he eats 
or drinks: but his taste extends to all 
matters of sense, as well as those which 
are intellectual. A man of taste, or of 
a nice taste, conveys much more as a 
characteristic, than a man of a nice 
palate: the furmer is said only in a 
good sense ; but the latter is particularly 
applicable to the epicure. 


No fruit our palate courts, or flow’r our smell. 
SENYN&. 


In more exalted joys to fix our taste, 
And wean us from delights that caunot last. 
JENYNs. 


PALE, PALLID, WAN. 


PALE, in French pale, and PALLID, 
in Latin paddedus, both come from palleo 
to turn pale, which probably comes from 
the Greek wad\vvyw to make white, and 
that from zady flour. WAN is con- 
nected with want and wane, signifying 
in general a deficiency or a losing 
color. 

Pallid rises upon pale, and wan upon 
pallid: the absence of color in any 
degree, where colur is a requisite qua- 
lity, constitutes paleness ; but pallidness 
is an excess of paleness, and wan is an 
unusual degree of pulltdness : puleness 
in the countenance may be temporary ; 
but padlidness and wanness are perma- 
nent; fear, or any sudden emotion, 
may produce paleness; but protracted 
sickness, hunger, and fatigue, bring on 
pallidness; and, when these calamities 
are combined and heightened by every 
aggravation, they may produce that 
which is peculiarly termed seannees. 
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Now morn, her lamp A dace glimmering on the sight, 
Seatter’d before her gun reluctant night. Fatconva 


Her spirite faint, 
Her cheeks assume a pallid tint. Appiton. 


and with them comes a third with regal pomp, 
But faded splendour was Muilron. 


TO PALPITATE, FLUTTER, PANT, 
GASP. 


PALPITATE, in Latin paltatus, 
from palpito, is a frequentative of the 
Greek waddw to vibrate. FLUTTER 
isa frequentative of fly, signifying to 
fly backward and forward in an agitated 
manner. PANT, probably derived from 
pent, and the Latin pendo to hang in a 
state of suspense, so as not to be able 
to move backward or forward, as is the 
case with the breath when one pantfe. 
GASP is a variation of gupe, which is 
the ordinary accompaniment in the ac- 
tion of gasping. 

These terms agree in a particular 
manner, as they respect the irregular 
action of the heart or lungs: the two 
former are said of the heart; and the 
two latter of the lungs or breath; to 
palpitate expresses that which is strong ; 
it is a strong beating of the blood 
against the vessels of the heart: to 
flutter expresses that which is rapid ; it 
is a violent and alternate motion of the 
blood backward and forward; fear and 
suspense produce commonly palpitation, 
but joy and hope produce a fluttering . 
panting is, with regard to the breath, 
what palpitating is with regard to the 
heart; panting is occasioned by the 
intlated state of the respiratory organs 
which renders this pulptiating neces- 
sary: gasping differs from the former, 
inasmuch as it denotes a direct stoppage 
of the breath; a cessation of action in 
the respiratory organs. 

No playa have oftener filled the eyes with tears, 


and the breast with pa than those which are 
variegated with interludes of mirth. JONNSON, 


She springs aloft, with elevated pride, 
Above the tangling mass of low desires, 
That bind the Juétering crowd, 


All nature fades extinct, and she alone, 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 
Fills every sense, and paris in every vein. Tuomson. 


Had not the soul this outlet to the skies, 
lo this vast vesuel of the universe, 
How should we gasp, asin an cinpty void! Youne. 


THOMSON. 


PARABLE, ALLEGORY. 

Born these terms imply a veiled 
mode of speech, which serves more or 
less to conceal the main object of the 
discourse by presenting it under the 


PART. 


appearance of something else, which 
accords with it in most of the particu- 
Jars: the PARABLE, in French para- 
bole, Greek zapaBodn from wrapaBadr\w, 
signifying what is thrown out or set 
before one, in lieu of something which it 
resembles, is mostly employed for moral 
purposes ; the ALLEGORY (v. Figure) 
in describing historical events. The 
parable substitutes some other subject 
or agent, who is represented under a 
character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. In the allegory are intro 
duced strange and arbilrary persons it. 
the place of the real personages, or 
imaginary characteristics, and circum- 
stances are ascribed to real persons. 
The puruble is principally employed in 
the sacred writings; the allegory forms 
a grand feature in the productions of 
the eastern nations. 


What is thy fulsome parable to me, 


My body is from all diseases free ? Daypen, 


Neither must we draw out our allegory too loug, 
lest either we make ourselves obseure or fall inte 
affectation which is childish. b. Jonson. 


PART, DIVISION, POKTION, SHARE, 


PART, in Latin pars, from the He- 
brew peresh to divide, is a term not only 
of more general use, but of more com- 
prehensive meaning than DIVISION 
(v. To divide); it is always employed 
for the thing divided, but division may 
be either employed for the act of divtd- 
tag, or the thing that is divided: but 
in all cases the word diviston has always 
a reference to some action, and the agent 
by whom it has been performed ; 
whereas part, which is perfectly ab- 
stract, has altogether lost this idea, 
We always speak of the par? as opposed 
to the whole, but of the division as it 
has been made of the whole. A par? is 
formed of itself by accident, or made by 
design ; a division is always the effect 
of design: a paré is indefinite as to its 
quantity or nature, it may be large or 
small, round or square, of any dimension, 
of any form, of any size, or of any cha- 
racter; but a diviston is always regu- 
lated by some certain principles, it 
depends upon the circumstances of the 
divider and thing to be divided. A 
page, a line, or a word, is the t of 
any book; but the books, chapters, 
sections, and paragraphs, are the divi- 
sions of the book. Stones, wood, water 
air, and the like, are parts of the world 
fire, air, earth, and water, are physical 


PART. 


dyvisions of the globe ; continents, seas, 
rivers, mountains, and the like, are 

eographical dietstons, under which are 
tikewise included its political divistons 
into countries, kingdoms, &c. 


Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
Hie works unwise, of which the emallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind, ‘THomson. 


A division (in a discourse) should be natural and 
simple. Braik. 

A part may be detached from the 
whole; a division is always conceived 
of in connexion with the hae POR- 
TION, in Latin portio, is supposed to 
be changed from partio, which comes 
from partior to distribute, and originally 
from peresh, as the word part; and 
SHARE, in Saxon scyrun to divide, 
German scheren to sheer, ia all proba- 
bility from the Hebrew karah to break 
in pieces, are particular species of dini- 
stons, Which are said of such matters as 
are assignable to individuals: portion 
respects individuals without any dis- 
tinction ; share respects individuals spe- 
cially reterred to. The porlton of hap- 
piness which falls to every man's lot is 
more equal than is generally supposed ; 
the share which partners have in the 
profits of any undertaking depends upon 
the sum which each has contributed 
towards its completion. The portion 
is that which simply comes to any one; 
but the shure is that which bolongs to 
him by a certain right. According to 
the ancient customs of Normandy, the 
daughters could have no more than a 
third part of the property for their share, 
which was divided in equal portions be- 
tween them. 
The jars of gen’rous wine, Acestes’ gift, 


He set abroach, and for the feast prepar'd, 
In equal portions with the ven'son shar'd. Darypen. 


The monarch, on whom fertile Nile bestows 
All which that grateful earth can bear, 
Deceives himself, if he sup 


That more than this fulis to his share. CowLrzs. 


PART, PIECE, PATCH. 


PART (oe. Purt) in its strict sense 
is taken in connexion with the whole; 
PIECK, in French prtéce, in Hebrew 

to diminish, signifying the thing in 
its diminished form, that which is less 
than a whole, is the part detached from 
the whole; and the PATCH, which 
is a variation of prece, is that ptece 
which is distinguished from others. 

Things may be divided into parts with- 
out any express separation; but when 
divided into preces they are actually cut 
asunder. Hence we may speak of a 


PARTAKE. 00/ 


loaf as divided into twelve parts when 
it is conceived only to be so ; and divided 
into twelve pieces, when it is really so. 
On this ground, we talk of the parts of 
a country, but not of the preces; and of 
a ptece of land, not a part of land; so 
likewise letters are said to be the cum- 
ponent parts of a word, but the half or 
the quarter of any given letter is called 
a ptece, The chapters, the pages, the 
lines, &c. are the various parts of a 
book; certain passages or quantities 
drawn from the book are called pteces : 
the parts of matter may be infinitely 
decomposed; various bodies may be 
formed out of so ductile a piece of 
matter asclay. The péece is that which 
may sometimes serve as a whole; but 
the patch is that which is always broken 
and disjointed, a something imperfect : 
many things may be formed out of a 
picce; but the patch ouly serves to fill 
up a chasm. 


IT understand both these sides to be not only re. a 
turns but parts of the front. Bacon, 


These lesser rocks or great bulky stones, that lle 
scattered in the sea or upon the land, are they not 
manifest fragments and pieces of these greater 
masses 7? Bunnxr. 


It hath been much feared by tho grent critic 
Lipsius, Jest some more impolitic hand hath sewed 
many patches of base cloth into that rich web, aa his 
own metaphor expresses it. SELDEN, 


TO PARTAKE, PARTICIPATE, SHARK, 
PARTAKE and PARTICIPATE, 


the one English, and the other Latin, 
signify literally to take a part in a 
thing, and may be applied either in the 
sense of having a part in more than one 
object at the same time, or to have a 
part with others in the same object. In 
the first sense partake is the more fa- 
miliar and ordinary expression, as a 
body may be said to partuke of the 
essence of a salt and an acid. Pur- 
tectpate is also used in the same sense, 
sometimes in poetry. 

This passion may partake of the nature of thuse 
which regard self- preservation, Burg. 
Our God, when heav'n and earth he did create, 
Form’d man, who should of beth participate. 

Dexuam. 
In the sense of having a part with 
others in the same object, to partake is 
a selfish action, to participate is either 
a selfish or benevolent action: we par 
tuke of that which pleases ourselves, 
we participate in that which pleases 
others, or in their pleasures. a 
Portia, goin awiile, 
And by-and-by thy bosom shall gastahe 
The secrets of my heart. Szarseuare 


PARTICULAR. 


ee car asin in sie A 
ach as I seek fit to participate all ra 
Wherein the brute cannot be human conso 
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ak, 
delights 
rt, 
MiLtTow. 

To partake is the act of taking or 
getting a thing to one's-self; to SHARE 
is the act of having a title toa shure, 
or being in the habit of receiving a 
share: we may, therefore, partuke of a 
thing without eharing it, and share it 
without partaking. We partake of 
things mostly through the medium of 
the senses : whatever, therefore, we take 
a part in, whether gratuitously or 
casually, that we may be said to pur- 
fake of ; in this manner we par/ake of au 
entertainment without sharing it: on 
the other hand, we shure things that 
promise to be of advantage or profit, and 
what we ehare is what we claim ; in this 
manner we share a sum of money which 
has been left to us in common with 
others. 


All else of nature's common gift partake, 
@ Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 


Avoiding love, I had not found despair, 
But shar'd with suvuz,e beasts the common nir, 
Diypven, 


Duypgn. 


PARTICULAR, SINGULAR, ODD, EC- 
CENTRIC, STRANGE. 


PARTICULAR, in French particu- 
fier, Latin particularis, from particula 
a particle, signifies belonging to a par- 
ticle or a very small part. SINGULAR, 
in French stngulter, Latin singu- 
daris from singulus every one, very 
probably comes from the Hebrew 
tgelet, pecultum, or private. ODD, 
in Swedish udd without an equal, signifies 
literally unmatched (v. ). ECCEN- 
T'RIC, from ex and centre, signifies out 
of the centre ordirect line. STRANGE, 
in French étrange, Latin ezira, and 
Greek e out of, signifies out of some 
other part, or not belonging to this 

art. 

All these terms are employed either 
as characteristics of persons or things. 
What is particular belongs to some 
small particle or point to which it is 
confined ; what is singular is single, or 
the only one of its kind; what is odd is 
without an equal or anything with 
which it is fit to pair; what is eccentric 
is not to be brought within any rule or 
estimate, it deviates to the right and 
the left; what is sé#range is different 
from that which one is accustomed to 
see, it does not admit of comparison or 
assimilation. A person is paritcular as 


PARTICULAR. 


it respects himself; he is singular as it 
respects others; he is particular in his 
habits or modes of action ; he is singudar 
in that which is about him; we may be 
particular or singular in our dress; in 
the former case we study the minute 
points of our dress to please ourselves ; 
in the latter case we adopt a mode of 
dress that distinguishes us from all 
others, 


There is such a particularity for ever affected Ly 
great Leauties, that they are encumbered with their 
charms in all they say or do. Hvenes. 


Singularity is only vicious, as it makes men act 
coutrary to reason. Apvison. 

One is odd, eccentric, and strange, 
more as it respects established modes, 
forms, and rules, than individual cir- 
cumstances: a person is odd when his 
actions or his words bear no resemblance 
tothat of others; he is eccentric if he 
irregularly departs from the customary 
modes of proceeding; he is strange 
when that which he does makes him 
new or unknown to those who are about 
him. fParticularity and singularity 
are not always taken in a bad sense; 
oddness, eccentricity, and strangeness 
are never taken in a good one. A per- 
son ought to be particular in the 
choice of his society, his amusements, 
his books, and the hke; he ought to be 
singular in virtue, when vice is unfor- 
tunately prevalent: but purticulartty 
becomes ridiculous when it respecis 
trifles; and simgularity becomes cul- 
pable when it is not warranted by the 
most imperious necessity. As oddness, 
eccentricity, and strangeness, consist in 
the violation of good order, of the decen- 
cies of human life, or the more impor- 
tant points of moral duty, they can 
never be justifiable and are often un- 
pardonable. An odd man whom no one 
can associate with, and who likes to 
associate with no one, is an outcast by 
nature, and a burden to the society 
which is troubled with his presence. An 
eccentric character, who distinguishes 
himself by nothing but the breach of 
every established rule, is a being who 
deserves nothing but ridicule or the 
more serious treatment of censure or 
rebuke. A strange person, who makes 
himself a stranger among those to 
whom he is bound by the closest ties, is 
a being as unfortunate as he is worth- 
less. 

Even particularities were becoming in him, as he 


had a natural ease, that immediately adopted, wad 


suved them from the air of affectation. 
Lorp Onsvud 


PARTICULAR. 


So prood, J am no slave, 
& { own wo knave, 
Sy odd, my country’s rain makes me grave. 


¢ te, though eccentric observer Ruusseag, 
ee ce rived hiat, to strike pa pai t.e publick, 


the marvellous mast be prod: ek — 
a 
tatty, whem [tell you it is aot from every” 
body { would be thus obliged. Svce.ixa, 
When applied to characterize inani- 
mate objects, they are mostly used in an 
indifferent, but sometimes in a bad 
sense: the term particulur serves to 
define or specify, it is opposed to the 
general or indefinite ; a particular day 
or hour, a particular case, a particular 
person, are expressions which confine 
one’s attention to one precise object in 
distinction from the rest ; singular, like 
the word particular, marks but one 
object, and that which is clearly pointed 
out in distinction from the rest; but this 
term differs from the former, inasmuch 
as the particulur is said only of that 
which one has arbitrarily made par- 
ticular, ut the singular is so from its 
own properties: thus a place is par- 
ticular when we fix upon it, and mark 
it out in any manner so that it may be 
known from others; a place is s2- 
> fad if it have anything in itself which 
istinguishes it from others. Odd, in 
an indifferent sense, is opposed to even, 
and applied to objects in general; an 
odd number, an odd person, an odd 
book, and the like: but it is also em- 
ployed in a bad sense, to mark objects 
whigh are totally dissimilar to others ; 
thus an odd idea, an odd conceit, an odd 
whim, an odd way, an odd place. Ec- 
centric is applied in its proper sense to 
mathematical lines or circles, which 
have not the same centre, and is never 
employed in an improper sense: strange, 
in its proper sense, marks that which is 
unknown or unusual, as a sfrange face, 
a strange figure, a strange place; but 
in the moral application it 1s like the 
word odd, and conveys the unfavorable 
idea of that which is uncommon and not 
worth knowing ; a strange noise desig- 
nates not only that which has not been 
heard before, but that which it is not 
desirable to hear; a strange place may 
signify not only that which we have 
been unaccustomed to see, but that 
which has also much in it that is objev- 
tionable. 
coroner person without eicti of ideas, hae 
often reproached for omiss Drvoen. 
So singular = madness 

‘Must ha re 1 cause as strange as the effect. 

Denwam. 


Popp. 
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History is the great looking-glass, through whica 
we may behold with ancestral eyes, vot only the va- 
tious actions of past ages, and the edd accidents tlint 
attend time, but alsu discern the different humoura 
of men. Howat, 


{s it not strange that a rational man showld wor- 
ship an ox? Sours, 


PARTICULAR, INDIVIDUAL. 


PARTICULAR, »v. Peculiar. IN- 
DIVIDUAL, in French tndtoiduel, 
Latin tndividuus, signifies that which 
cannot be divided. 

Both these terms are employed to ex- 
press one object ; but particular is much 
more specific than individual ; the par- 
ticular confines us to one object only of 
many; but endivtdual may be said of 
any one object among many. A purtr- 
cular object cannot be misunderstood 
for any other, while it remains parté- 
cular; but the individual object can 
never be known from other trdtvidual 
objects, while it remains only tndtvidual. 
Particular is a term used in regard to 
individuals, and is opposed to the ge- 
neral: individuad is a term used in re* 
gard to collectives; and is opposed to 
the whole or that which is divisible into 
parts. 


Those particular speeches which are commonly 
known by the name of rants, are blemishes in our 
Euyglish tragedy, Apbison. 


To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side, 
Henceforth an individual solace dear, 


MiLTow. 
PATIENCE, ENDURANCE, RESIG- 
NATION, 


PATIENCE applies to any troubles 
or pains whatever, small or preat; RE- 
SIGNATION ia aaoloved only for 
those of great moment, in which our 
dearest interests are concerned : patience, 
when compared with resi ton, is 
somewhat negative; it consists in the 
abstaining from all complaint or indi- 
cation of what one suffers: but resig- 
nation consists in a positive sentiment 
of conformity to the existing circum- 
stances, be they what they may. There 
are perpetual occurrences which are apt 
to harass the temper, unless one re- 
gards them with patience ; the misfor- 
tunes of some men are of so calamitous 
a nature, that if they have not acquired 
the resignation of Christians, they must 
inevitably sink under them. Patience 
applies only to the evils that actually 
hang over us; but there is a resigna- 
éion connected with a firm trust io 
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vidence which extends its views to fu- 
turity, and prepares us for the worst that 
may happen. 

Though the duty of patience and subjection, 
where men suffer wrongfully, might possibly be of 
some force in those times of darkness, yet modern 
Christianity teaches that then only men are bound 
to suffer when they are not able to resiat, Sours. 


My mother is in that dispirited state of resigna- 
tion which is the effect of a long life, and the loss of 
what is dear to us. Pork. 

As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of suffering, and ENDUR- 
ANCE in the act, we may have en- 
durance and not patience: for we may 
have much to endure and consequently 
endurance: but if we do not endure it 
with an easy mind and without the dis- 
turbance of our looks and words, we 
have not puttence: on the other hand 
we may have patience but not endur- 
anre: for our patience may be exer- 
cised by momentary trifles, which are 
not sufficiently great or lasting to con- 
stitute endurance. 

There was never yet philosopher 


That could endure the tooth-ache patiently. 
SHAKSYEARX, 


PATIENT, PASSIVE, SUBMISSIVE. 


PATIENT, from the Latin 
signifies literally suffering, and is ap- 
plied to things in general, but especially 
to what is painful. PASSIVE, froin 
the Latin passtvus or passus, signifying 
literally suffered or acted upon, applies 
to those matters in which persons have 
to act; he is putient who bears what he 
has to suffer without any expression of 
complaint; he is passtve who abstains 
altogether from acting when he might 
act. : 


liens, 


Patient of thirst and toil, 
Son of the desert, even the camel feels 
Shoot through his wither'’d heart the fiery blast. 
THoMson, 


Some men have conceited that the soul has no 


knowledge or notion but what is in a ive way 
impreased or delineated upon her from the objects of 
sense. Mors. 


Patience is a virtue springing from 
principle; pusstveness is always in- 
voluntary and may be supposed to arise 
from wan of spirit. 

All I could end in with any satisfaction was pa- 
tience and abstinence; and although 1 easily re- 
solved of the last, yet the first was hard to be found 
in the circumstances of my basiness as well as of my 
health. TEMPLE, 


T know that we are supposed a dull sluggish race, 
rendered passice by finding our situation tolerable : 
URKE. 


_ Patsence is therefore applicable to 
eonsuious agents only; pusstvenese is 


PEACE. 


applicable to inanimate objects which do 

not act at all, or at least not adversely. 

Their march was rely : path upbore 

Their nimble tread. Minton. 
Passive and SUBMISSIVE both 

refer to the will of others; but passive 

signifies simply not resisting; submss- 

sive signifies positively conforming to 

the will of another. 

Not those alone, who passive own her laws, 


But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause 
Pors 


He, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 


Smii'd with superior love. MILTON 


PEACE, QUIET, CALM, TRANQUIL- 
LITY. . 


PEACE, in Latin pax, may either 
come from pactio an agreement or com- 
op which produces peace, or it may 

connected with pausa, and the Greek 
wavw to cease. QUIET, v. Easy. 
CALM, v. Calm. TRANQUILLITY, 
in Latin éranguslitus, from tranquillus, 
that is, trans, the intensive syllable, 
and gutllus or quietus, signifying alto- 
gether or exceedingly qutet. 

Peace is a term of more general ap- 
plication, and more comprehensive 
meaning than the others; it respects 
either communities or individuals; but 
quiet respects only individuals or small 
communities. Nations are said to have 
peace, but not qutet ; persons or fami- 
lies may have both peuce and qutet. 
Peace implies an exemption from public 
or private broils; quteé implies a free- 
dom from noise or interruption. Every 
well-disposed family strives to be at 
peace with its neighbours, and every 
affectionate family will naturally act in 
such a manner as to promote peuce 
among all its members: the gutet of a 
neighbourhood is one of its first recom- 
mendations as a place of residence. 


A false person o 


ht to be looked apn as a public 
enemy, and a distur mankind. 


r of the peace o: 
SouTa. 


P pray rr will discompose the eal o 

Peace and qutei, in regard to indivi- 
duals, have likewise a reference to the 
iffternal state of the mind; but the for- 
mer expresses the permanent condition 
of the mind, the latter its transitory con- 
dition. Serious matters only can dis- 
turb our peace ; trivial matters may dis- 
turb our gutet: a good man enjoys the 


PEACE. 


ee of a good conscience ; but he may 
ve untvoidable cares and anxieties 
which disturb hia quset. There can be 
no peace where a mans passions sre 

ually engaged in a conflict with 
each other ; there can be no gute? where 
aman is em in his pecuniary 
affairs. 


Rel directs us rather to secure inward 
Papas ise ease, to be more careful to scold osar: 
lasting torments than light afflictions. Ti LLotson. 


Mother of Presid ond joy, aut love. Huente. 

Culm is a species of qutet, which 
respects objects in the natural or 
the moral world; it indicates the ab- 
sence of violent motion as well as 
violent noise; it is that state which 
more immediately succeeds a state of 
agitation. As storms at sea are fre- 
quently preceded as well as succeeded 
sf a dead calm, so political storms have 
likewise their calme which are their 
attendants, if not their precursors. 
Trangqutliity, on the other hand, is 
taken more absolutely : it expresses the 
situation as it exists in the present mo- 
ment, independently of what goes 
before or after; it is sometimes appli- 
cable to society, sometimes to natural 
objects, and sometimes to the mind. 
The tranquillity of the state cannot be 
preserved unless the authority of the 
migistrates be upheld; the ¢ranqust- 
dity of the air and of all the surrounding 
objects is one thing which gives the 
cougtry its peculiar charms; the tran- 
baie of the mind in the season of 

votion contributes essentially to pro- 
duce a suitable degree of religious 
fervor. 


Cheerfulness banishes all anxious eare and dis- 
centent, southes and composes the passions, and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. AppIson. 


netbs force wdsunitte case te bates cee 
guilitty uf temper. Cumuratame. 

As epithets, these terms bear the 
same relation to each other: people are 
peaceable aa they are disposed to pro- 
mote peace in society at large, or in 
their private relations; they are qzutet, 
inasmuch as they abstain from every 
loud expression, or are exempt from 
any commotion in themselves: they are 
pos inasmuch as they are exempt 
from the commotion which at any given 
moment rages around them ; they are 
trangual, inasmuch as they enjoy an 
entire exemption from everything which 
cap discompose. A town is le 
as respects the disposition of the inhabit- 
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ants; it is gute? as respects its external 
circumstances, or freedom from bustle 
and noise: anevening is calm when the 
air is lulled into a particular stillness, 
which is not interrupted by any loud 
sounds : a acene is fraungued which com- 
bines everything calculated to soothe 
the spirits to rest. 


Having awed them into peaceable disposi- 
tiona, and settled his sélony in 6 very growlag ~~ 


dition, he returned home for the benefit of his 
health. Borxs. 

Reputation, beauty, grandeur, nay royalty iteel?, 
would have been gladly exchan by nif pos- 


e 
eessors for that more quiet and humble station which 
you enjuy. Buarm, 


Instead of resorting tno Jews, computing the value 
of his father’s life, and raising great sums by au- 
ticipation, methods which are better suited to the 
calm unenterprizing dissipation of the present age, 
Henry Clifford turned outlaw, Warrants 

I had been happy 
So I had nothing known. Oh now for ever 
Farewell the tranguil mind! Farewell content. 
SMAMSPEARE. 


PEACEABLE, PEACEFUL, PACIRBIC. 


PEACEABLE is used in the proper 
sense of the word peace, as it expresses 
an exemption from strife or contest (e. 
Peace); but PEACEFUL is used in 
its improper sense, as it expresses an 
exemption from agitation or commotion, 
Persons or things are peaceable ; things, 
particularly in ‘the higher style, are 
peaceful: a family is designated as 
peaceable in regard to its inhabitants ; 
a house is designated as a peaceful 
abode, as it is remote from the bustle 
and hurry of a multitude. PACIFIC 
signifies eilher making peace, or disposed 
to make peace, and is applied mostly to 
what we do to others. We are peaceable 
when we do not engage in quarrels of 
our own; we are pacific if we wish to 
keep peace, or make peace, between 
others. Hence the term peaceable is 
mostly employed fur individual or private 
concerns, and pacific most properly for 
national concerns: subjects ought to be 

le, and monarchs pacific. 


I know that my peaceable dispo-ition already gives 
me a very ill fyure here (at sage 
Lany W. Montacus. 
Still as the peaceful walks of ancient night, 
Silent as are iho laos that burn tn tombe. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The tragical and untimely death of the French 
monarch put an end to all pacific measures with re- 
gard to Scotland. Rosrxtson 


PECULIAR, APPROPRIATE, PARTI- 
CULAR. 


PECULIAR, in Latin pecuharia, 
from pecus cattle, in which propert 
2n2 
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consisted, is said of that which belon 
re rsons o things ; screed - 
) , signifying appropria (v. To 
ascribe), B said St that which belongs 
to things only :’ the faculty of speech is 
peculiar to man, in distinction from all 
other animals; an address may be ap- 
opriate to the circumstances of t 

individual. Peculiar and PARTICU- 
LAR (v. Particular) are both employed 
to distinguish objects; but the former 
distinguishes the object by showing its 
connexion with, or alliance to, others ; 
particular distinguishes it by a refer- 
ence to some acknowledged circum- 
stance; hence we may say that a person 
enjoys peculiar privileges or particular 
privileges: in this case pecu/zar signifies 
such ns are confined to him, and en- 
joyed by none else; particular signifies 
such as are distinguished in degree and 
quality from others of the kind. 


Grent father Bacchus, to my song repair, 
For clust’ring grapes are thy peculiar care. Daypen, 


Modesty and diffidence, gentleness und meekness, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues of the 
sex, JOHNSON. 


When we trust to the picture that objects draw of 
themselves on (he mind, we deceive ourselves, with- 
Out accurate and particelar observation; it is but 
fli-drawn at frst, the outlines are soon blurred, the 
colours every day grow fainter. Guay. 


TO PEEL, PARE. 


PEEL, from the Latin pellis a skin, 
is the same as to skin or to take off the 
skin: to PARE, from the Latin paro 
to trim or make in order, signifies to 
smooth. The former of these terms 
denotes a natural, the latter an artificial 
process: the former excludes the idea 
of a forcible separation; the latter in- 
cludes the idea of separation by means 
of a knife or sharp instrument: potatoes 
and apples are peeled after they are 
boiled; they are pared before they are 
boiled; an orange and a walnut are al- 
ways peeled but not pared ; a cucumber 
must be pared and not peeled: in like 
manner the skin may sometimes be 
peeled from the flesh, and the nails are 


pared. 


PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 


—PELLUCID, in Latin pelluctdus 
changed from perluctdus, signifies very 
shining. TRANSPARENT, iu Latin 
transparens, from trans through or be- 
yond, and pareo to appear, signifies that 
which admits light through it. Pelluctd 
ia‘said of that which is pervious to the 


PENETRATE. 


light, or of that into which the eye can pe- 
netrate; ¢ ent is said of that which 
is throughout bright: a stream is pel- 
lucid; it admits of the light so as to 
reflect objects, but it is not ésransparent 
for the eye. 


TO PENETRATE, PIERCE, PER- » 
FORATE, BORE. 


To PENETRATE, (v. Discernment) 
is simply to make an entrance into any 
substance; to PIERCE, in French 
percer, Chaldee perek to break or rend, 
is to go still deeper: to PERFORATE, 
from the Latin per through, and forts 
a door, signifies to make a door through, 
and to BORE, in Saxon bortan, pro- 
hably changed from fore or forts a door, 
signifying to make a door or passage, 
are to go through, or at all events to 
make a considerable hollow. To pene- 
trate is a natural and gradual process ; 
in this manner rust penetrates iron, 
water penetrutes wood; to pterce is a 
violent, and commonly artificial, process ; 
thus an arrow ora bullet pterces through 
wood. The instrument by which the 
act of penetration is performed is in nu 
ease defined ; but that of prerctng com- 
monly proceeds by some pointed instru- 
ment: we may penetrate the earth by 
means of a spade, a plough, a knife, or 
various other instruments; but one 
pterces the flesh by means of a needle, 
or one prerces the ground or a wall by 
means of a pick-axe. 

For if when dead we are but dust or clay, 
Why think of what posterity shall say : 


Their praise or censure cannot us concern, 


Nor ever penetrate the silent urn. JENYNS. 


Subtio as lightning, bright, and quick and fierce, 
Gold through doors and wails did pierce. Cowrzv. 
To perforate and bore are modes of 
ptercing that vary in the circumstances 
of the action, and the objects acted upon : 
to pierce, in its peculiar use, is a sudden 
action by which a hollow is produced in 
any substance; but to perforate and 
bore are commonly the effect of mecha- 
nical art. The body of an animal is 
pierced by a dart; but cannon is made 
by perforattng or boring the iron: 
channels are formed under ground by 
rforating the earth ; holes are made 
in the ear by perforation; holes are 
made in the leather, or in the wood, by 
boring ; these two last words do not 
differ in sense, but in application ; the 
latter being a term of vulgar use, though 
sometimes used in poetry. ie 
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_ Pescending like a torrent, it bore directly against 
the middie of the mountain. and they pretend per- 
Cae it from side to side: this, however, I doubt; 


eertaia it is that it pierced to a great clepth. 
RYDONE. 


But Capys, and the graver sort, thought fit, 
The Greeks suspected present to commit 
To seas or ames, at least to search or bore 
The sides, and what that space contains t explore. 
DEnHAM. 
To penetrate and pterce are likewise 
employed in an improper sense; to per- 
forate and bore are employed only in 
the proper sense. The two first bear 
the same relation to each other as in the 
former case: penetrate is, however, only 
employed as the act of persons ; pterce 
is used in regard to things. There is a 
wer in the mind to penetrate the 
ooks and actions, so as justly to inter- 
pret their meaning: the eye of the Al- 
mighty is said to pterce the thickest veil 
of darkness. Affairs are sometimes 
involved in such mystery, that the 
most enlightened is unable to penetrate 
either the end or the beginning; the 
shrieks of distress are sometimes so 
loud as to seem to pterce the ear. 


Inveterate habits choke the unfruitful heart, 
Their fibres penetrate its tenderest part. Cowper. 


These mete rhysic rights entering into common life, 
like rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, 
are by the laws of nature refracted from their straight 
line, Buakg, 


PENETRATION, ACUTENESS, SA- 
GACITY. 


As characteristics of mind, these 
terms have much more in them in 
which they differ than in what they 
agree: PENETRATION isa necessary 
property of mind ; it exists to a greater 
or less degree in every rational being 
that has the due exercise of its rational 
powers: ACOUTENESS is an accidental 
propery that belongs to the mind only, 
under certain circumstances. As pe- 
netration (v. Discernment) denotes the 
process of entering into substances phy- 
sically or morally, so acuteness, which is 
the same as sharpness, denotes the 
fitness of the thing that performs this 
process: and as the mind is in both 
vases the thing that is spoken of, the 
terms penetration and acuteness are in 
this particular closely allied. It is clear, 
however, that the mind may have pe- 
netrution without having aculeness, 
although one cannot have gculeness 
withou: penetration. If by penetration 
we are commonly enabled to get at the 
truth which lies concealed, by acuteness 
we succeed in piercing the veil that 


PEOPLE. 


hides it from our view ; the former is, 
therefore, an ordinary, and the latter an 
extraordinary gift. 


He saw the strong and the freble of a question 
with much penetratiun. CUMBERLAND. 


Their affairs lay in a narrower compass, their Hi: 
braries were indifferently furnished, and philoyephieal 
researches were carried ou with much leas industry 
and acutcness of penctration. Cowrrnr. 


SAGACITY, in Latin sagacttas from 
sagto to perceive quickly, comer in all 
probability from the Persian sag a dog, 
whence the term has been peculiarly 
applied to dogs, and from thence ex- 
tended to all brutes which discover an 
intuitive wisdom, and also to children, 
or uneducated persons, in whom there 
is more penetration than may be ex- 
pected frum the narrow compass of their 
knowledge; hence, properly speaking, 
sugacity is natural or uncultivated 
acuteness. 
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Activity to seize, not sngacity to discern, is the 
requisite which youth value. Bian 


PLOPLE, NATION. 


PEOPLE is in Latin populus, which 
is connected with the Greek Aaog people, 
whnOug a multitude, and zodkvg many. 
Hence the simple idea of numbers is 
expressed by the word people: but the 
term NATION, from natus, murks the 
connexion of numbers by birth; people 
is, therefore, the generic, and nation 
the specific term. A nation is a people 
connected by birth; there cannot, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, be a nation 
without a people: but there may be a 
people where there is not a nation. 

he Jews, when considered as an as- 
semblage, under the special direction 
of the Almighty, are termed the people 
of God ; but when considered in regard 
to their common origin, they are deno- 
minated the Jewish nation, The Ame- 
ricans, when spoken of in relation to 
Britain, are a distinct people, because 
they have each a distinct government ; 
but they are not a distinct nuiton, be- 
cause they have a common descent. 
On this ground the Romans are‘not 
called the Roman nation, because their 
origin was so various, but the Roman 
le, that is an assemblage, living 
under one form of government..'’ 


It is too flagrant a demonstration how ‘much vice 
is the darling of any people, when many amon 


them are preferred fur those practiceg for which ip 
other places they can scarce be pardofied. Sourw, 

When we read the history of natighs, what do we 
tead but the crimes and follies of Mu? Buaut 


e 
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In a still closer application, people is 
taken for a part of the state, namely, 
that Aa of a state which consists of a 
multitude, in distinction from its go- 
vernment; whence arises a distinction 
in the use of the terms; for we ma 
speak of the British e, the Frenc 
or the Dutch e, when we wish 
merely to talk of the mass, but we speak 
of the British nation, the French nation, 
and the Dutch nation, when public 
measures are in question, which emanate 
from the government, or the whole 

The English le have ever 

n remarkable for their attachment 
to liberty: the abolition of the slave 
trade is one of the most glorious acts of 

ublic justice, which was ever performed 
ty the British nation. Upon the same 
ground republican states are distin- 
papers by the name of people: but 

ingdoms are commonly spoken of in 
history as nations, Hence we say the 
Spartan people, the Athenian people, 
the people of Genoa, the people of 
Venice; but the nations of te the 
African nations, the English, French, 
German, and Italian zations. 

You apeak o' the peuple 


As if you were a god to punish, not 


A man of their infirmity. SuaKerzans, 


It was the resolution of the present ministry to 
put an end to it (the war), as it had involved the 
nation in delot almust to bankruptcy. GoLpsMITH, 


PEOPLE, POPULACE, MOB, 
MOBILITY. 


PEOPLE and POPULACE are 
evidently changes of the same word to 
express a number. The signification 
of these terms is that of a number ga- 
thered together. People is said of any 
body supposed to be assembled, as well 
as really assembled : populace is said of 
a body only, when actually assembled. 
The voice of the people is sometimes too 
loud to be disregarded; the populace 
in England are fond of dragging their 
favourites in carriages. 

The people like a headlong torrent go, 


Aud every dam they break or uverfluw. 
SHARSPEARE. 


Those dupes of svar: Pill bed before us. 
MALLET. 
MOB and MOBILITY are from the 
Latin modiiis, signifying moveableness, 
which is the characteristic of the multi- 
tude: hence Virgil’s mobile vulgue. 
These terms, therefore, designate not 
only what is low, but tumultuous, A 


PEOPLE. 


mod is at all times an object of terror: 

the mobility, whether high or low, are a 

fluttering order that mostly run from 
bad to worse. 

B co ere and malgeitces™ cHak hae pd 

° t magogues me 

Sained the mind of the sottish motile to a scriene: 


upaccountable abhorrence of the best of men. 
Sour, 


PEOPLE, PERSONS, FOLKS. 


Tux term PEOPLE has already been 
considered in two acceptations (v. Penple, 
Nation ; People, Populace), under the 
general idea of an assembly ; but in the 
present case it is employed to express a 
small number of individuals: the word 
peopie, however, is always considered 
as one undivided body, and the word 
PERSON may be distinctly used either 
in the singuiar or plural; as we cannot 
say one, two, three, or four people: but 
we may say one, two, three, or four per- 
sons: yet on the other band, we may 
indifferently say, such people or persons ; 
many people or persons; some people 
or sons, and the like. 

ith regard to the use of these terms, 
which is altugether colloquial, people is 
employed in general propositions; and 
persons in those which are specific or 
referring directly to some particular in 
dividuals: people are generally of that 
opinion ; some people think so; some 
people attended: there were but few 
persons present at the entertainment ; 
the whole company consisted of six 

sone. 

As the term people is employed to 
designate the promiscuous multitude, it 
has acquired a certain meanness of ac- 
ceptation which makes it less suitable 
than the word persons, when people ot 
respectability are referred to: were I to 
say, of any individuals, I do not know 
who the people are, it would not be so 
respectful as to say, Ido not know whe 
those persons are: in like manner one 
says, from people of that stamp, better 
is not to be expected ; persons of their 
appearance do not frequent such places. 

- FOLKS, through the medium of the 
northern languages, is connected with 
the Latin via ree the common people: it 
is not unusual to say good people, or good 
Jolks ; and in speaking jocularly to one’s 
friends, the latter term is likewise ad- 
missible: but in the serious style it is 
never employed except in a disrespectful 
manner: such folks (speaking of game. 
sters) are often put to sorry shifts. 


PERCEIVE. 


Performance is even the duller for 
His act ; and, but in the plainer and sim 


Kind of the people, the deed is quite out o 
Use. * SRAKSPEARE. 


You may obeerve many honest, inoffensive persons 
strangely run down by av ugly word. Sours. 


1 peid some compliments to great Solks, 
to sr comalbarciod. 


who like 
Hgeeine. 


TO PERCEIVE, DISCERN, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 


To PERCEIVE, in Latin perctpio, 
or per and cupto, signifying to take hold 
-of thoroughly, is a positive, to DIS- 
CERN (wv. Discernment) a relative, 
action: we perceive things by them- 
selves ; we discern them amidst many 
others: we perceive that which is ob- 
vious; we dtscern that which is remote, 
or which requires much attention to get 
an idea of it. We percetve by a person's 
looks and words what he intends; we 
discern the drift of his actions. We may 
perceive sensible or spiritual objects ; 
we commonly discern only that which is 
Spiritual: we perceive light, darkness, 
colours, or the truth or falsehood of any 
thing ; we discern characters, motives, 
the tendency and consequences of ac- 
tions, &e. It is the act of a child to 
perceive according to the quickness of 
its senses; it is the act of a man to dze- 
cern according to the measure of his 
knowledge and understanding. 


And Jnastly, turning inwardly her eyes, 


Pergeives how all her own ideas rise. JENYNS. 


He was not only of a very keen courage in the 
*exposing of his person, but an excellent discerner 

aud pursucr of advantage upon the enemy. 
CLARENDON. 


To discern and DISTINGUISH (». 
Difference) approach the nearest in 
sense to each other; but the former 
signifies to see only one thing, the latter 
to see two or more in quick succession 
so as to compare them. We discern 
what lie in things; we distinguish 
things according to their outward marks; 
we discern things in order to under- 
stand their essences ; we distinguish in 
order not to confound them together. 
Experienced and discreet people may 
discern the signs of the times ; it is just 
to distinguish between an action done 
from inadvertence, and that which is 
done from design. The conduct of 
people is sometimes so veiled by art, 
that it is not easy todiscern their object: 
itis necessary to distinguish between 
practice and profession. 
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rit, is almost un- 
real blemishes 
AppiwoKx. 


Mr. Boyle observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as is generally thought), she has not 
sight enough to distinguish objects. Anpisor. 


One who is actuated by party 
der an incapacity of discerning ei 
or beauties. 


PERCEPTION, IDEA, CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 


PERCEPTION expresses either the 
act of percetuing (v. To percetve), or 
the impression produced by that act; 
in this latter sense it is analogous to an 
IDEA (v. Idea). The impression of an 
object that is present to us is termed a 
perception ; the revival of that impres- 
sion, when the object is removed, is an 
tdea. A combination of tdeas by which 
any image is presented to the mind is a 
CONCEPTION (v. To comprehend) ; 
the association of two or more tdeus, 80 
as to constitute a decision, isa NOTION 
(v. Opinton). Perceptions are clear or 
confused, according to the state of the 
sensible organs, and the perceptive fa- 
culty ; ideas are faint or vivid, vague or 
distinct, according to the nature of the 
perception; concepttuns are gross or 
refined, according to the number and 
extent of one's tdeas; notions are true 
or false, correct or incorrect, according 
to the extent of one’s knowledge. The 
perception which we have of remote 
objects is sometimes so indistinct as to 
leave hardly any traces of the image on 
the mind; we have in that case a per- 
ception, but not an tdea: if we read the 
description of any object, we may have 
an tdea of it; but we need not have any 
immediate perception: the tdea in this 
case being complex, and formed of many 
images of which we have already had a 
perceptton. 

If we present objects to our minds, 
according to different images which 
have already been impressed, we are 
said to have a conception of them: in 
this case, however, it is not necessary 
for the objects really to exist; they may 
be the offspring of the mind's operation 
within itself: but with regard to notions 
it is different, for they are formed re- 
specting objects that do really exist, 
although perhaps the properties or cir- 
cumstances which we assign to them 
are not real. If I look at the moon, I 
have a sich of it; if it disappear 
from my sight, and the impression re- 
mains, 1 have an zdea of it; if an object, 
differing in shape and colour from that 
or anything else which I may have seen, 
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present itself to my mind, it % 4 con- 
ception ; if of this moon I conceive that 
it is no bigger than what it appears to 
my eye, this is a notion, which, in the 
present instance, assigns an unreal pro- 
perty to a real object. 

What can the fondest mother wish for more, 


Ev'n for her darling sun, than solid sense, 
Perceptions clear, and flowiug eloquence. Wr. 


Imagioution selects ideas from the treasurcs of re- 
membranes. JonHNsoN. 


It bo not a head that is Alled with extravayant 
emceptiuns, which Is capable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature (from humour). 

ApnpIsonN. 


Those svtions which are to be collected by reason, 
in oppusition tu the senses, will seldom stand forward 
in the mind, but be treasured iu the remoter reposi- 
tories of the memory. JunNBUN. 


TO PERISH, DIE, DECAY. 


To PERISH, in French pérer, in 
Latin pereo, compounded of per and eo, 
signifying to go thoroughly away, ex- 
presses more than to DIE (v. To die), 
and is applicable to many objects ; for 
the latter is properly applied only to 
express the extinction of animal life, 
and figuratively to express the extinetion 
of life or spirit in vegetables, or other 
bodies ; but the former is applied to ex- 
press the dissolution of substances, so 
that they lose their existence as agyre- 

ate ies. What perishes, therefore, 

oes not always die, although whatever 
dies, by that very act pertshes to a cer- 
tain extent. Hence we say that wood 
perishes although it does not die; people 
are said either to perish or die: but as 
the term perish expresses even more 
than dying, it is possible for the same 
thing to de and not perish; thus a 
plant may be said to dze when it loses 
its vegetative power; but it is said to 
ee if its substance crumbles into 

ust. 

To perish expresses the end; to DE- 
CAY (v. 7 decay) the process by which 
this end is brought about: a thing may 
be long in decaying, but when it perishes 
it ceases at once to act or to exist: 
things may, therefore, perish without 
decaying; they may likewise decay 
without pertshing. Things which are 
altogether new, and have experienced 
no kind of decay, may perish by means 
of water, fire, lightning, and the like: 
on the other hand, wood, iron, and other 
substances may begin to decay, but may 
be saved from immediately perishing 
by the application of preventives. 
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Beauty and yoath about to perish, Buds 
Such noble pity in brave Euglish minds. Watsza, 


lhe steei, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
es of Ta the crooked plough), 
alls down and Duypgx 


The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets ip new light through chinks that time has made, 
W aLyga, 


TO PERPETRATE, COMMIT. 


_ Tue idea of doing something wrong 
1s common to these terms; but PER- 
PETRATE, from the Latin perpetro, 
compounded of per and petro, in Greek 
wparrw, signifying thoroughly to com- 
pass or bring about, is a much more 
determined paces than that of 
COMMITTING. One may commit 
offences of various degrees and magni- 
tude; but one perpetrates crimes only, 
and those of the more heinous kind. 
A lawless banditti, who spend their 
lives in the perpetration of the most 
horrid crimes, are not to be restrained 
by the ordinary course of justice; he 
who commits any offence against the 
good order of society exposes himself 
to the censure of others, who may be his 
inferiors in certain respects. 

Then shows the forest which. in after times, 


Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A refuge made, 


The miscarriages of the great desigus of princes 
are of little use to the bulk of maukiod, who seem 
very little interested in admunitions against errors 
which they caunot cummit. JOHNSON. 


Drypanr, 


TO PERSUADE, ENTICE, PREVAIL 
UPON. 


PERSUADE (v. Convtciion) and 
ENTICE (v. To allure) are employed 
to express different means to the same 
end; namely, that of drawing any one 
toa thing: one persuades a person by 
means of words ; one entices him either 
by words or actions; one may pereuade 
either to a good or bad thing ; but one 
entices commonly to that which is bad ; 
one uses arguments to persuade, and 
arts to enitce. 

Persuade and entice comprehend 
either the means or the end or both: 
PREVAIL UPON comprehends no 
more than the end: we may persuade 
without prevatling upon, and we may 
prevail upon without persuading. Many 
will turn a deaf ear to all our persuu- | 
stons, and will not be prevatled upon, 


although persuaded : on the other hand, 


we may he prevutled upon by the force 
of remonstrance, authority, and the like ; 
and in this case we are prevatled upon 


PILLAR. 
without being persuaded. We should 
never persuade ancther to do that which 


we are not willing .o do ourselves ; cre- 
dulous or good-natured people are easil 
prevailed upon to do things which ten 
to their own injury. 

I beseech you let me have 20 much credit with 
you as to perswade you to communicate any doubt 
or scruple which oocurs to you, before you suffer 


them to make too deep an impression upon you. 
Cuaagnpon. 


If gaming does an aged sire entice, 
Then my young master swifly learns the vice. 
Dayprn. 


Herod hearing of Agrippa's arrival in Upper Asia, 
went thither to him and prevailed with him to acoept 
an invitation. _Paripgaux. 


PICTURE, PRINT, ENGRAVING. 


PICTURE (v. To paint) is any like- 
ness taken by the hand of the artist: 
the PRINT is the copy of the pane 
in a printed state; and the EN. 
GRAVING is that which is produced 
by an engraver: every engraving is a 
print; but every print is not an en- 
graving ; for the mcture may be printed 
off from something beside an engruving, 
as in the case of wood-cuts. The term 
picture is sometimes used for any re- 
presentation of a likeness, without regard 
to the mode by which it is formed: in 
this case it is employed mostly for the 
representations of the common kind that 
are found in books; but priné and en- 
g) uving are said of the higher specimens 
of the art. On certain occasions the 
word engraving is most appropriate, as 
to take an engraving of a particular ob- 

"ject; on other occasions the word print, 
as a handsome prent, or a large print. 
The prefures plac'd for ornament and use, 


The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 
GoLpsm its. 


Tim, with surprise and pleasure staring, 

Ran to the glass, and then comparing 

His own sweet figure with the print, 

Distinguish'd every feature in't. Swirt. 


Since the public has of late begun to express a 
relish fur eagraviags, drawings, copyings, and fur the 
original paintings of the chief Italian school, I doubt 
not that fa eery Sew years we shall make an equal 


progress in this other science. SRAFTSBURY.. 
PILLAR, COLUMN. 

PILLAR, from pile, signifies that 

which is piled up. COLUMN, which 


comes immediately from the Latin co- 
sumna, is of Celtic origin, being in the 
Welsh cole, and the Irish coll, which 
signifies a stem or stalk. Though very 
different in their original meaning, they 
are both applied to the same object, 
namely, to whatever is artificially set 
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up in wood, stone, or other hard mate- 
rial; but the word péllar having come 
first into use, is the most general in its 
ald dale to any structure, whether 
rude or otherwise; the term column, on 
the other hand, is applied to whatever 
is ornamental, as the Grecian order of 
columns. 

Pillars, which we may likewise call columnes, for 
the word among artificers is almoat uaturalized, I 
could distinguish into simple and compound. 

Worrtow. 

So in poetry, where simply a support 

is os of, the term ptilur may be 
used. 


The palace built by Picus vast and proud, 
Supported by an hundred pillars swod. Drypen. 


_ But where grandeur or embellishment 

is to be expressed, the term column. 
Whate'er adorns 

The ney dome, the column, and the arch, 

The breathivog marbles, aud the sculptur'd gold, 


Beyond the proud possessor’s uarrow claim 
His tuneful breast enjoys. AXKENSIDS. 


Both terms are applied to other ob- 
jects having a similarity either of form 
oruse. Whatever is set up in the form 
of a ptllar is so denominated ; as stone 
pillars in cross ways, or over graves, 
and the like. 

In the court ofa moaque there stands a pillar, on 
which is marked the Nile's increase. Roun, 

Whatever is drawn out in the form 
of a column, be the material what it 
may of which it is composed, it is 
denominated a column ; as a column of 
water, smoke, &c.; a column of men, 
a column of a page. 

I see n column of slow rising eamoke 
Overtop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
Cowrrr. 

Fallar is frequently employed in a 
moral application, and in that case it 
always implies a support. 


Withdraw religion, and you shake all the 
of suciety, 


are 
LAL. 


PITEOUS, DOLEFUL, WOEFUL, 
RUEFUL. 


PITEOUS signifies moving pity (v. 
Pity). DOLEFUL, or full of dole, in 
Latin dolor pain, eee indicative of 
much pain. WOEFUL, or full of woe, 
signifies likewise indicative of woe, which 
from the German weh implies pain. 
RUEFUL, or full of rue, from the Ger- 
man reuen to repent, signifies indicative 
of much sorrow. , 

The close alliance in sense of these 
words one to another is obvious from 
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the above explanation; piteouse is ap- 

licable to one’s external expression of 
bodily or mental pain; a child makes 
piteous lamentations when it suffers 
for hunger, or has lost its way ; doleful 
applies to those which convey 
the idea of pain; there is somethin 
doleful in the tolling of a funeral bel 
or in the sound of a muffled drum: 
woeful applies to the circumstances and 
situations of men; a scene is woeful in 
which we witness a large family of 
young children suffering under the 
complicated horrors of sickness and 
want; rueful applies to the outward 
indications of inward sorrow depicted 
in the looks or countenance. The term 
is commonly applied to the sorrows 
which spring from a gloomy or distorted 
imagination, and has therefore acquired 
a somewhat ludicrous acceptation ; hence 
we find in Don Quixote, the ane i of 
the rueful countenance introduced. 


Entreat, pray, beg, and raise a dulefel cry. Durorn. 


A brutish temptation made Sameun, from a judge 
of lerael, a woeful Judgment upon it. Sovran. 


With pond'rous clubs 
Ap weak agaluat the mountaiu heaps they push 
"Their beating breast in vain and piteous bray, 
He lays them quivering on th’ ensanguin'd plain. 
TMOMSON. 


Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation Jou, 


"Heard on the rugfid stream. Mitton. 


PITIABLE, PITEOUS, PITIFUL. 


Tuesx three epithets drawn from the 
same word have shades of difference in 
sense and application. PITIABLE 
signifies deserving of pity; PITEOUS, 
moving pity; PITIFUL, full of that 
which awakens pitty: a condition is 
pittable which is so distressing as to 
call forth pity ; a cry is ptteous which 
indicates such distress as can excite 
pity ; a conduct is peétfud which marks 
a character entitled to pity. The first 


of these terms is taken in the best sense 


of the term pitty; the last two in its 
unfavourable sense: what is prtiable in 
a person is independent of anything in 
himself; circumstances have rendered 
him pétiable ; what is ptteous and pris- 
ful in a man arises from the helpless- 
ness and imbecility or worthlessness of 
his character; the former respects that 
which is weak ; the latter that which is 
worthless in him: when a poor creature 
makes piteous moans, it indicates his 
incapacity to help himself as he ought 
to do out of bis troubles; when a man 
of rank has recourse to préj/ué shifts to 


PITY. 


gain his ends, he betrays the innate 
meanness of his soul. 


Is itthen impossible that aman mary be found who, 
without crimiaul ili intention or pitiable absurdity, 
shall prefer a mixed government to either of the ex- 
tremes? Buaxwx. 


1 have iu view, calling tu mind with heed 

Part of our sentence, that thy secd shall bruise 

The serpent's head ; pifevus amends, unless 

Be meant, whow J conjecture, our grand aac 
TILTON, 


Bacon wrote a pitiful letter to King James I. not 
loug before his death. Huw. 


PITY, COMPASSION. 


PITY is in all probability contracted 
from prety. COMPASSION, in Latin 
compassio, from con and patior, signifies 
to suffer in conjunction with another. 

The pain which one feels at the dis- 
tresses of another is the idea that is 
common to the signification of both these 
terms, but they differ in the object that 
causes the distress: the former is ex- 
cited principally by the weakness or 
degraded condition of the subject ; the 
latter by his uncontrollable and inevi- 
table misfortunes. We pzty a man of a 
weak understanding at exposes his 
weakness: we compassionate the man 
who is reduced to a state of beggary 
end want. Prty is kindly extended by 
those in higher condition to such as are 
humble in their outward circumstances ; 
the poor are at all times deserving of 
pity, even when their poverty is the 
positive fruit of vice: compassion is a 
sentiment which extends to persons in 
all conditions ; the good Samaritan had 
co ston on the traveller who fell 
among thieves, Prty, though a tender 
sentiment, is so closely allied to con- 
tempt, that an ingenuous mind is always 
loath to be the subject of it, since it can 
never be awakened but by some circum- 
stance of inferiority ; it hurts the honest 
pride of a man to reflect that he can 
excite no interest but by provoking a 
sl aba to his own disadvantage : 
on the other hand, such is the general 
infirmity of our natures, and such our 
exposure to the casualties of human life, 
that compusston is a pure and delightful 
sentiment, that is reciprocally bestowed 
and acknowledged by all with equal 
satisfaction. 


Others extended uaked on the floor, 
Exil'd trom human pity here they lie, 
And know no end of mis'ry till die. Pomract 


His fate ion in the victor bred ; 


Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead, Peer. 


PITY. 


PITY, MERCY. 


Tue feelings one i and the 
conduct one adopts, tow others who 
suffer for their demerits, is the common 
idea which renders these terms syno- 
nymous; but PITY lays hold of those 
circumstances which do not affect the 
moral character, or which diminish the 
culpability of the individual: MERCY 
lays hold of those external circumstances 
which may diminish punishment. Pity 
is often a sentiment unaccompanied 
with action ; mercy is often a mode of 
action unaccompanied with sentiment: 
we have or take pity upon a person, 
but we show to a person. Pity 
is bestowed by men in their domestic 
and private capacity; mercy is shown 
in the exercise of power: a master has 
pity upon his offending servant by pass- 
ing over his offences, and affording him 
the opportunity of amendment; the 
magistrate shows mercy to a criminal 
by abridging his punishment. Prty lies 
in the breast of an individual, and may 
be bestowed at his discretion: mercy is 
restricted by the rules of civil society ; 
it must not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. Young offenders call 
for great ptty, as their offences are often 
the fruit of inexperience and bad ex- 
ample, rather than of depravity: mercy 
ig an imperative duty in those who have 
the power of inflicting punishment, par- 
ticularly in cases where life and death 
are concerned. 

1 pity from my soul unhappy men, 


Cympeli'd want to prostitute their pen. 
YY . a Fore 


Examples of justice must be made for terror to 
some, examples of mercy for comfort to others, 
Bacon, 
Pity and mercy are likewise applied 
to the brute creation with a similar dis- 
tinction: pity shows itself in relieving 
real misery, and in lightening burdens ; 
mercy is displayed in the measure of 
pain which one inflicts. One takes pity 
on & poor ass to whom one gives fodder 
to relieve hunger; one shows it mercy 
by abstaining from laying heavy stripes 
upon its back. 
An ant dropt into the water, a soon yaece took 


pity on him, and threw him a little bouy 
L'Esraanes. 

Cowards are crnel, but the brave 

Love mercy, and delight to save. Gay. 


These terms are moreover applicable 
to the Deity, in regard to his creatures, 
particularly man. God takes pity on us 
as entire dependants upon him: he ex- 
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tends his mercy towards us as offenders 
against him: he shows his pity by re 
lieving our wants; he shows his mercy 
by forgiving our sins. 
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PLACE, STATION, SITUATION, PO- 
SITION, POST. 


PLACE, in German plais, from platt 
even or open, is the abstract or general 
term that comprehends the idea of any 
given on that may be occupied: 
STATION (v. Condéiton) is the place 
where one stands or is fixed; SITUA- 
TION, in Latin ettue, from the Hebrew 
sat to put, and POSITION, which is a 
variation of the same, respect the object 
as well as the place, that is, they sig- 
nify how the object is put, as well as 
where it is put. A place or a efation 
may be either vacant or otherwise; a 
situation and a posttion necessarily 
suppose some occupied place. A place 
is either assigned or not assigned, known 
or unknown, real or supposed: a séa- 
tron is a specifically assigned place. 
We choose a place according to our con- 
venience, and we leave it again at 
pleasure; but we take up our station, 
and hold it for a given period. One 
inquires for a place which is known only 
by name; the s/atton is appointed for 
us, and is therefore easily found out. 
Travellers wander from place to place ; 
soldiers have always some sation. 

Surely the church is a place where one day’s truce 


ought to be allowed to the disseusions and avnimosi- 
ties of maukind, Burxg, 


The seditious remained within their station, which, 
by reason of the nustiness of the beastly multitude, 
might more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. 

Haywaup. 

The terms place and sttuation are 
said of objects animate or inanimate ; 
station only of animate objects, or those 
which are figuratively considered as 
such; postiton properly of inanimate 
objects, or those which are considered 
as such: a person chooses a place; a 
thing occupies a place, or has a place 
set apart for it: a statton or stated place 
must always be assigned to each person 
who has to act in concert with others ; 
a situation or postition is chosen for a 
thing to suit the convenience of an in- 
dividual: the former is said of things 
as they stand with r to others ; 
the latter of things as they stand witb 
regard to themselves. The etuadton of 
a house comprehends the nature of the 
place, whether on high or low ground ; 
and also its relation to other objects 
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that is, whether higher or lower, nearer 
or more distant: the position of a window 
in a house is considered as to whether 
it is straight or crooked; the post/ion 
of a book is considered as to whether it 
stands leaning or upright, with its face 
or back forward. Sttuation is moreover 
said of things that come there of them- 
selves; postiton only of those things 
which have been put there at will. The 
situation of some tree or rock, on some 
elevated place, is agreeable to be looked 
at, or to be looked from. The faulty 
position of a letter in writing sometimes 
spoils the whole perfurmauice. 

Hope, with uplifted fuot set free from earth, 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth. Cowpzs. 
The plauets in their station listening stood. Mitton. 


Prince Cesarini has a palnce in a pleasant situa- 
tion, and set off with many beautiful vee 
DDISON, 


By varying the position of my cya, and moving it 
nearer to, or further from, the direct beam of the 
sun's light, the oolour of the sun's reflected light con- 
etaatly varied upon the speculum as it did upon my 
eye. NxwrtTon. 
Situation and postiton, when applied 
to persons, are similarly distinguis 1ed ; 
the st@uation is that in which a man 
finds himself, either with or without his 
own choice; the postéton is that in 
which he is placed without his own 
choice. 


A situation in which Lam as unknown to all the 
world as J amignorant of all that passes in it would 
exactly sult me. Cowpxr. 


Every step in the progression of existence changes 
our posttiva with reapect to the things — ua. 
OHNSON. 


Place, situation, and statton, have an 
extended signification in respect to men 
in civil society, that is, either to their 
circumstances or actions; POST has no 
other sense when applied to persons. 
Place is as indefinite as befure; it may 
be taken for that share which we per- 
sonally have in society either generally, 
as when every one is said to ffl a place 
in society ; or particularly for a specific 
share of its business, as to fill a place 
under government: sttuatton is that 
kind of place which specifies either our 
share in its business, but with a higher 
par oe than the general term place, or 
a share in its gains and losses, as the 
prosperous or adverse stivation of a 
man: 8 siation is that kind of place 
which denotes a share in its relative 
consequence, power, and honour; in 
wnich sense every man holds a certain 
station; the pest is that kind of place 
in which he has a specific share in the 
duties of society: the st#ucation compre- 


PLACE. 


hends many duties; but the post in- 
cludes properly one duty only ; the word 
being figuratively employed from the 

st or particular spot which a soldier 
is said to occupy. A clerk in a counting- 
house fills a place: a clergyman holds 
a situation by virtue of his office; he is 
in the station of a gentleman by reason 
of his education, as well as his sttua- 
tion: a faithful minister will always 
consider that his post where good is to 
be done. 

These two sorte of men fel and poor) move in 


the same direction, though in a different place. 
both move with the order of the universe. Bunun. 


Thongh this is a sttwafton of the greatest ease and 
tranquillity in human life, yet this is ly no means fit 
to be the subject of all men’s petitions to God 

Roexus. 
fate to be engaged in business 
y the stations in which I have 

ATTrERBURY. 

IT will never, while I have health, be wanting to 

my duty in my post. ATTERBURY. 


It has been m 
much and often, 
been placed, 


TO PLACE, DISPOSE, ORDER. 


To PLACE is to assign a place (2. 
Place) to a thing ; to DISPOSE is to 
place according to a certain rule; to 
ORDER is to place in a certain order. 
To place is an unqualified act both as to 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action ; to dispose is a qualified act, it 
is qualified as to the manner; the former 
is an act of expediency or necessity ; 
the latter is an act of judgment or dis- 
cretion. Things are often placed from 
the necessity of being placed in some 
way or another: they are disposed so as 
to appear to the best advantage. We 
may place a single object, but it is ne- 
cessury that there should be several 
objects to be disposed. One places a 
book on a shelf, or dtsposes a number 
of books according to their sizes on dif- 
ferent shelves. | 

If I have a wish that is prominent above the rest, 


it is to see you placed to your satisfaction pear me. 
SMENSTONK, 


And Jast the rvliques by themselves dispose. 
Which in a brazen urn the priests enclose. Drvpsn, 


To order and dispose are both taken: 
in the sense of putting several things in 
some order, but dispose may be simply 
for the purpose of urder and arrange- 
ment; ordering, on the other hand, 
comprehends command as well as regu- 
lation. Things are disposed in a shop 
to the best advantage, or in the moral 
application, the thoughts are disposed , 
a man orders his fam:ly, or a commander 
orders the battle. : 


PLAY. 


On Tuesday the 16th of May, about five of the 
a@iock in the morning, they dispeted themselves to 
their work. CLaREN DON. 


Major-general Ch who ordered the battle, 
failed in no part of a soldier. CLamenpon. 


PLACE, SPOT, SITE. 


A PARTICULAROr given space is the idea 
common to these terms; but the former 
is general and indefinite, the latter spe- 
cific. PLACE is limited to no size or 
quantity, it may be large: but SPOT 
implies a very small place, such as, by a 
figure of speech, is supposed to be no 
larger than a spot: the term place is 
employed upon every occasion ; the term 
spot is confined to very particular cases: 
we may often know the place in a gene- 
ral way where a thing is, but it is not 
easy after a course of years to find out 
the exact spot on which it has happened. 
The place where our Saviour was buried 
is to be seen and pointed out, but not 
the very spot where he lay. 


O how unlike the place from wheace they fell! 
Mitron. 


My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And tind no sput of all the world my own. 
GoLDemrra. 
The SITE is the spot on which any- 
thing stands or is situated; it is more 
commonly applied to a building or any 
place marked out for a specific purpose ; 
as the sife on which a camp had been 
formed. 


This piace ix celebrated for being the site of the 
most ‘ucient British monastery, PENNANT. 


= PLAY, GAME, SPORT. 


PLAY, in French ee to please, 
signifies in general what one does to 
please one’s self. GAME, in Saxon 
gaming, is very probably connected with 
the Greek yapew to marry, which is the 
season for games; the word yapew 
itself comes from yaw to be buoyant 
or boasting, whence comes our word gay. 
SPORT isin German spase or posse, 
which is connected with the Greek 
watw to jest. 

Play and game both include exercise, 
corporeal or mental, or both; but play 
is an unsystematic, game a systematic, 
exervise: children play when they merely 
run after each other, but this is no 
game; on the other hand, when they 
exercise with the ball according to any 
rule, this is a game; every game there- 
fore is a play, but every play is not a 
gume: trundling a hoop is a play, but 
Hot a game: encket is both a play and 


PLAYFUL. €2i 
a game. One person may have his p 
by himeelf, but there must be more py 
one to have a gume. Play is adapted 
to infants; games to those who are more 
advanced in years. 

Mobo shives an bright as dey Oup Sone, 


If] play at piquet for sixpence with a man or a 
womau two years younger than myself, { always 
lose ; and there is a young girl of twenty who never 
fails winning my money at backyammon, tho’ she {a 
a buogler and the game ecclesiastic, Swirt, 

Play is sometimes taken for the act 
of amusing one's self with anything in- 
tellectual, and game for the act with 
which any game is played. 

Flay is not unlawful merely as a contest. 

Hawkgsworts. 


There is no man of sense and honesty, Lut must 
sew and own, whether he understands the game our 
not, that it is an evident folly for any people, instead 
of prosecuting the old honest methods of industry 
and frugality, to sit down tv a public gaming table 
aud play off their money to one another. BerKkgney, 


Play and sport signify any action or 
motion for pleasure whether as it regards 
man or brute; but p/ay refers more to 
the action, and sporé to the pleasure 
produced by the action. 


The squirrel flippant, pert, aud full of play, 
Cowrsn, 


So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 

Where kinditess on his part who ruled the whole 

Begat a tranquil confidence in all, 

And fear as yet was nol, nor cause fur fear. Cowpgr., 
Game and sport both imply an object 

pursued, but game comprehends an 

object of contest which is to be obtained 

by art, as the Olympic and other games 

of antiquity. 

The Olympian games were celebrated once in fife 
years. Porter, 
_ Sport comprehends a pleasurable ob- 
ject to be obtained by bodily exercise ; 
as field sports, rustic sports, and the like. 
Now for our mountain sport up to yon bill; 

Your legs are young. SH AKSPEARE. 
Game may be extended figuratively 

to any object of pursuit; as the game is 

lust, the game is over. 

War! that mad game the world ov loves to play. 

Swirr. 

_ Sport is sometimes used for the sub- 

ject of sport to another. 

Commit not thy prophetic mind, 


To fitting leaves the sport of every wind, 


Lest they disperse in air. Dayprm. 


PLAYFUL, GAMESOME, SPORTIVE. 

PLAYFUL, or full of play, GAME- 
SOME, peg fone or @ disposition. 
to game, and SPORTIVE, disposed. to 
sport, are taken in a sense similar te 
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the primitive (v. Play). Playful is ap- 
plicable to youth or childhood, when 
there is the greatest disposition to play. 
Gamesome and sportive are applied to 
persons of maturer years; the former in 
the bad sense, and the latter in the 
sense. A person may be said to 
gamesome who gives into idle jests, 
or sporttve, who indulges in harmless 
sport. 
He is scandalised pte oe for being ively, and 


ehikihood at being BDISON. 

Belial in like gamesome mood. Miron, 

{ am not ina bumour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? 
Suaxsrrang, 


PLEASURE, JOY, DELIGHT, 
CHARM. 
PLEASURE, from the Latin placeo 


to please or give content, is the generic 
term, involving in itself the common 
idea of the other terms. JOY, v. Glad. 
DELIGHT, in Latin delicie, from de- 
licto to allure, signifies what allures the 
mind. 

Pleasure is term of most extensive 
use; it embraces one grand class of our 
feelings and sensations, and is opposed 
to nothing but pain, which embraces the 
second class or division : Joy and de- 
hight are but modes or modifications of 
pleasure, differing as to the degree, and 
as to the objects or sources. Pleusure, 
in its peculiar acceptation, is smaller in 
degree than either joy or aeltghi, but in 
its universal acceptation it defines no 
degree: the term is indifferently em- 
ployed for the highest as well as the 
owest degree ; whereas foy and delight 
can be employed only to express a po- 
sitively high degree. Pleasure is pro- 
duced by any or every object; every- 
thing by which we are surrounded acts 
upon us more or less to produce it; we 
may have either from without 
or from within : re from the gra- 
tification of our senses, from the exercise 
of our affections, or the exercise of our 
understandings ; pleasures from our own 
selves, or pleasures from others: but joy 
is derived from the exercise of the affec- 
tions; and delight either from the 
affections or the understanding. In this 
manner we distinguish the pleasures of 
the table, social pleasures, or intellectual 
pleasures; the joy of meeting an old 
friend; or the delight of pursuing a 
favourite object. 

Pleasures are either transitory or 
otherwise: joy is in its nature commonly 


PLENTIFUL. 


short of duration, it springs frem 
cular events; it is pleaeure at hi 

but it may come and go as su y ae 
the events which caused it - one’s joy may 
be awakened and damped in quick suc- 
cession. Delight is not so fleeting as 
wa ect may be less so than simple 
Pp e; delight arises from a state of 
outward circumstances which is natu- 
rally more durable than that of joy; 
but it is a state seldomer attainable and 
not so much at one’s command as plea- 
eure. 

sine tri pag vie are in dicho Aesraee: 


Whilst he who virtue’s radiant course has run, 
Desoends like a serenely setting sun; 

His thoughts triumphant heav'n alone employs, 

And hope anticipates his future joys. sive. 


Vain are all sudden sallies of delight, 
Convulsions of a weak distemper'd jey 


parti- 


Youme. 
Pleasure, joy, and delight, are like- 
wise employed for the things which 
give pleasure, joy, or delight. CHARM 
(v. Attraction) is used only in the sense 
of what charms, or gives a high 
of pleasure; but not a degree equal to 
that of joy or delight, though greater 
than of ordinary pleasure ; pleasure in- 
toxicates ; the joys of heaven are objects 
of a Christian’s pursuit; the delghie 
of matrimony are lasting to those who 
are susceptible of true affection ; the 
charms of rural scenery never fail of 
their effect whenever they offer them- 
selves to the eye. 
That every day has its pains and sorrows is uni- 
versally experienced; but if we look im ally 


about us, we shall find that every day has likewise 
its pleasures and its joys, Jon NSON. 


Before the day of departure fom the country) a 
week is always appropriated the payment and 
reception of ceremonial visits, at which nothing can 
be mentioned but the delights of London. Jomwsow. 


When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Go.psmi7 8. 


PLENTIFUL, PLENTEOUS, ABUND- 
ANT, COPIOUS, AMPLE. 


serra etal and ei 
signifying the presence of plenty, plent- 
tude, or Vulaess differ oily in VP the 
former being mostly-employed in the 
familiar, the Jatter in the Greve style. 
shuts, Bart ABUNDANCE, in Latin 
abu ta, from abundo to overflow, 
compounded of the intensive ab and 
unda a wave, signifying literally over- 
fiowing, does more, it leaves a super- 
fluity: as that, however, which fills 
suffices as much as that which flows 


PLUNGE. 


over, the term abundance is often em- 
ployed promiscuously with that of plenty ; 
we can indifferently say a plentiful har- 
vest, or an abundant harvest. Plenti- 
ful is, however, a more familiar term 
than abundant : we say, therefore, most 
commonly, a plenty of provisions; a 
plenty of food; a plenty of corn, wine, 
and oil: but an abundance of words; an 
abundance of riches; an abundance 
of wit or humour. In certain years 
fruit is plentgful, and at other times 
grain is plentiful; in all cases we 
have abundant cause for gratitude to 
the Giver of all good things. 


The resty knaves are overrun with ease, 
As plenty ever is the nurse of faction, 


And God sail, let the waters generate 
Reptile with spawn abuadani, living soul. Mz1.ToN. 
COPIOUS, in Latin copiosus, from 
copia, or con, and opes wealth, signi- 
fying having a store, and AMPLE (wv. 
Ample) are modes either of plenty or 
abundance: the former is employed in 
regard to what is collected or brought 
into one point; the term ample is em- 
ployed only in regard to what may be 
narrowed or expanded ; a coptous stream 
of blood, or a coptous flow of words, 
equally designate the quantity which is 
collected together, as an ample provision, 
an st store, an ample share, marks 
that which may at pleasure be increased 
or diminished, 
Smooth to the shelving brink a copious flood 
Rolls fatr and placid. THOMSON. 


Peaceful beneath primeval trees, that cast 

Thetr ampic shade o’er Niger's yellow stream, 

Leans the huge elephant, wisest of brutes. 
THoMson. 


Rows. 


TO PLUNGE, DIVE. 


PLUNGE is but a variation of pluck, 
pull, and the Latin pello to drive or 
force forward. DIVE is but a variation 
cf dep, which is, under various forms, to 
be found in the northern languages. 

One plunges sometimes in order to 
dive; but one may plunge without 
atving, and one may dive without 
plunging : to plunge isto dart head- 
foremost into the water : to dive is to go 
to the bottom of the water, or towards 
it: it isa good practice for bathers to 
plunge into the water when they first go 
in, although it is not advisable for them 
to dive; ducks frequently dive into the 
water without ever plunging. Thus 
far they differ in their natural sense ; 
but in the figurative ‘application they 
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differ more widely: to plenge, in this 
case, is an act of rashness : to dive ia an 
act of design: a young man hurried 
away by his passions will plemge into 
every extravagance when he comes into 
possession of his estate; people of a 
prying temper seek to dive into the 
secrets of others. 

The French plunged themselves into these aalami- 


thes they suffer, to prevent themeelves from settling 
into a British constitution. Burg, 


How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy. SmASPEARR. 


TO POISE, BALANCE. 


POISE is in French lee a weight, 
and peser to weigh. BALANCE is in 
French balancer, from the Latin dsdanz, 
or bis and lanz a pair of scales. 

To potse is properly to keep the 
weight from pressing on either side; to 
balance is to keep the balance even. 
The idea of bringing into an equilibrium 
is common to both terms, but a thing is 
poised as respects itself; it is balanced 
as respects other things ; a person potses 
a plain stick in his hand when he wants 
it to lie even; he dalances the stick if 
it has a particular weight at each end: 
® person may potse himself, but he da- 
dances others : when not on firm ground, 
it is necessary to potse one’s-self ; when 
two persons are situated one at each end 
of a beam, they may da/ance one an- 
other. In the moral application they 
are similarly distinguished. 


Some evil, terrible and unforeseen, 
Must sure ensue to poles the scale againat 


This vast profusion of exceeding pleasure. Rows. 
This, O} this very moment let me die, 
While hopes and fears in equal balance lie. 

Drrpew 


POISON, VENOM. 


POISON, in French potson, Latin 
potio a potion, is a general term ; in its 
original meaning it signifies any potion 
which acts destructively upon the sys- 
tem. VENOM, in French venin, Latin 
venenum, is a species of deadly or ma- 
lignant poison : a potson may be either 
slow or quick; a venom is always most 
active in its nature: a potson must be 
administered inwardly to have its effect ; 
a venom will act by an external applica- 
tion: the juice of the re is a 
poison; the tongue of the adder and 
the tooth of the viper contain venoms: 
many plants are unfit to be eaten on ac- 
count of the poisonous quality which is 
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in them ; the Indians are in the habit 
of dipping the tips of their arrows in a 
venomous juice, which renders the 
slightest wound mortal. 


Hemlock was formerly supposed a deadly poison, 
GoLpsmrrs. 


Frightfal convulsions atith'd hie eta limbs. 
Fenton, 
The moral application of these terms 
is clearly drawn from their proper ac- 
ceptation: the potson must be infused 
or injected into the subject ; the venom 
acts upon him externally: bad princi- 
ples are justly compared to a potson, 
which some are so unhappy as to suck 
in with their mothers’ milk ; the shafts 
of envy are peculiarly venomous when 
directed against those in elevated sta- 
tions. 
The devil can convey the pofson of his suggestions 


quicker than the agitation of thought or the stric- 
tures of fancy. Sour. 


Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 

The fatal balls of murthering basilisk, 

The venom of such looks we fairly hope 

Have lost their quality. SHAXKCPRARE. 


POLITE, POLISHED, REFINED. 


POLITE (v. Ciet?) denotes a quality ; 
POLISHED, a state: he who is pohkte 
is so according to the rules of poltteness ; 
he who is polished is polished by the 
force of art: a polite man is, in regard 
to his behaviour, a finished gentleman ; 
but a rude person may be more or less 

lished or freed from rudeness. RE- 

INED rises in sense, both in regard 
to poltte and polished: a man is in- 
debted to nature, rather than to art, for 
his refinement; but his politeness, or 
his polish, is entirely the fruit of edu- 
cation. FPoltteness and poltsh do not 
extend to anything but externals; re- 
finement applies as much to the mind 
as the body: rules of conduct, and good 
society, will make a man poltée ; lessons 
in dancing will serve to give a poltsh ; 
refined manners or principles will natu- 
rally arise out of refinemené of men. 

As poltsh extends only to the ex- 
terior, it is less liable to excess than re- 
Jinement : when the language, the walk, 
and deportment of a man is polished, he 
is divested of all that can make him 
offensive in social intercourse ; but if his 
temper be refined beyond a certain 
boundary, he loses the nerve of cha- 
racter which is essential for maintain- 
tag his digaity against the rude shocks 
of human life. ' 


POSITION. 


A at of and 
os Feo vel pag mn alone pour 
versation. Srascg. 


In rude nations the dependance of children on 
rer oti te of shorter continuance than in po- 
bi societies. Roszrrsom 


What is honour but the height and flower of mo 
rality, and the atmost refinement aaa 
TH 


POLITICAL, POLITIC. 


POLITICAL has the proper mean- 
ing of the word polity, which, from the 
Greek wodiraa and rods a city, signi- 
fies the government either of a city or a 
country. POLITIC, like the word 
policy, has the improper meaning of the 
word polity, namely, that of clever 
management, because the affairs of 
states are sometimes managed with 
considerable art and finesse: hence we 
speak of polstecal government as op- 
posed to that which is ecclesiastic ; and 
of politic conduct as opposed to that 
which is unwise and without foresight : 
in polttical questions, it is not hte 
for individuals to set themselves up in 
opens to those who are in power ; 
the study of polttics, as a science, may 
make a man a clever statesman ; but it 
may not always enable him to discern 
true polscy in his private concerns. 

Machiavel laid down this fur a master rule, in his 


political scheme, that the show of religion was help. 
ful to the pulitician. Sours. 


A politic caution, a guarded cireumspection, were 
among the ruling prioci}.'er of our ae 
URKE. 


POOR, PAUPER. 


POOR and PAUPER are both de- 
rived from the Latin pauper, which 
comes from the Greek zavupog small. 
Poor is a term of general use; pauper 
is a tertn of particular use: a pauper isa 
pour man who lives upon alms or the 
relief of the parish : the former is, there- 
fore, indefinite in its meaning; the 
latter conveys a reproachful idea. The 
word poor is used as a substantive qnly 
in the plural number ; pauper is a sub- 
stantive both in the singular and plural : 
the poor of the parish are, in general, a 
heavy burden upon the inhabitants; 
there are some persons who are not 
ashamed to live and die as paupers. 


POSITION POSTURE. 


POSITION (v. Place) is here the 
general term, POSTURE the particular 


POSITIVE. 


tegm. The posiéion is that in which a 
body is placed in respect to other bodies ; 
as the standing with one’s face or back 
to an object is a position ; but a posture 


is thal} postiion which a body assumes 
in reépect to itself, as a sitting or re- 
clining posture. 


Every step in the progression of existence changes 
eur pusition with respect to the things ca us. 
OBNSON. 


When I entered his room he was siiting in a con- 
templutive pusture with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
HAWK xksWworTH. 


POSITIVE, ABSOLUTE, PEREMPTORY. 
POSITIVE, in Latin postétvus, from 


o to put or place, signifies placed or 
fixed, that is, fixed or established in the 
mind. ABSOLUTE (v. Absolute) siz- 
nifles uncontrolled by any external cir- 
cumstances. PEREMPTORY, in 
Latin peremptortus, from perimo to take 
away, signifies removing all further 
question. 

Positive and absolute are employed 
either for things or persons ; peremptory 
for persons only, or for that which is 
personal. What is posztive has a deter- 
minate existence, it is opposed to what 
is negative, indeterminate, or pre- 
carious ; a8 positive good, posttive plea- 
sure or pain; what is absolute is without 
dependance or connexion, it is opposed 
mostly to the relative or conditional, as 
absolute existence, absolute justice. 


The diminutiva or ceasing of pain dues not ope- 
tate like positive pleasure. Boake. 


Those parts of the moral worla which have not 
an absyiute, may yet have a relative beauty, in re- 
spect of some other parts concealed frum us. 

AppiIson. 

In regard to persons or what is per- 
sonal, posttive either applies to the as- 
surance of a man, or to the manner of 
his expressing that assurance ; a person 
may be postitve in his own mind (v. 
Confident), or he may make a positive 
assertion ; absudute applies either to the 
mode of acting or the circumstances 
under which one acts, as to have an 
absolute possession or command, to make 
an absolute promise ; peremptory is ap- 
plied to the nature of the action or the 
manner of performing it; a command 
may be peremptory, and a tone pe- 
remptory. <A postitve assertion will re- 
move doubt if made by one entitled to 
credit ; an absolute promise will admit of 
no reservation on the part of the person 
making it. A peremptory command 
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admits of no demur or remonstrance ; a 
peremptory answer satisfies or puts to 
silence. 

This he very confidently and positively denied, 


being well assured it could uever be proved. : 
CLARENDON, 


Many things might have happened to render ao 
sbsviate engagement of this nature highly inex- 
pedient. Sin W, Sourt. 


The Highlander gives to every question an answer 
80 prompt and peremptory, that scepticism is dared 
into silence. JOHNSON. 


POSSESSOR, PROPRIETOR, OWNER, 
MASTER. 


Tuk POSSESSOR has the full 
power, if not the right, of the present 
disposal over the object of possession ; the 
PROPRIETOR and OWNER have 
the unlimited right of transfer, but not 
always the power of immediate dis- 
posal. The proprietor and the owner 
are the same in signification, though 
not in application: the first term being 
used principally in regard to matters of 
importance ; the latter on familiar oc- 
casions: the proprietor of an estate is a 
more suitable expression than the 
owner of an estate: the owner of a book 
is more becoming than the proprtetor. 
The possessor and tho MASTER are 
commonly the same person, when those 
things are in question which are sub- 
ject to possession; but 1% terms are 
otherwise so different in their original 
meaning, that they can scarcely admit 
of comparison: the possessor of a house 
is naturally the masler of the house; 
and, in general, wha‘ever a man 0s- 
sesses, that he has in his power, and is 
consequently master of; but we may 
have, legally, the right of possessing a 
thing, over which we have actually no 
power of control: in this case, we are 


nominally possessor, but virtually not 
master. minor, or insane person, 
may be both possessur and proprietor of 


that over which he has no control; a 
man is, therefure, on the other hand, 
appropriately denominated master, .not 
possessor of his actions. 


Iam convineed that poetic talent is a blessing 
to its pussessor. Sxwarn. 


Death! great proprietor of all! ‘tis thine 
To tread out empire and to quench the stars, 
Youna. 


One cause of the insufficiency of riches (to pre 
duce happiness) is, that they very seldom ninke 
their owaer rich, Jou Neon, 


There Cesar, grac'd with both Minervas, shone, 
Cesar, the world’s great mexter, and his own. Porg, 
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POSSIBLE, PRACTICABLE, PRAC- 
TICAL. 


POSSIBLE, from the Latin possum 
to be able, signifies properly to ne able 
to be done: PRACTICABLE, from 
practice (v. To exercise), signifies to be 
able to put in practice: hence the dif- 
ference between possible and practicable 
is the same as between doing a thing at 
all, or doing it asa rule. There are 
many things possible which cannot be 
called practicable; but what is prac- 
ticable must, in its nature, be posstble. 
The possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent; the practicable de- 
pends on circumstances: a child can- 
not say how much it is posstble for him 
to learn until he has tried; schemes 
have sometimes everything apparently 
to recommend them to notice but that 
which is of the first importance, namely, 
their practicability. 

How can wo, without supposing ourselves under 
the constant care of a Supreme Being, give any pos- 
idle acount for that nice proportion which we tind 


in every great city between the deaths and births of 
its inhabitants? Appison, 


We who wonld aim at practicable thiugs shoull 
turn upon allaying our pain, rather thao removing 
our sorrow. STESLE. 


The practicable is that which may or 
ean be practised ; the PRACTIC is 
that which jg intended for practice: the 
former, fhef€fore, applies to that which 
men devise to carry into practice; the 
latter to that which they have to prac- 
tise > projectors ought to consider what 
is practicable; divines and moralists 
have to consider what is practical. The 
practicable is opposed to the tmprac- 
ticable ; the practtcal to the theoretical 
or speculative. 


Practical cunning shows itself in political mat- 
tere. Sourn. 


POVERTY, WANT, PENURY, INDI- 
GENCE, NEED. 


POVERTY, which marks the con- 
dition of being , is a general state of 
fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Poverty is apt to betray a man into envy. riches into 
arrogance. DISON, 

Poverty adwits of different states or 
degrees which are expressed by the 
other terms. WANT, from the verb to 
want, denotes, when taken absolutely, 
the want of the first necessaries, which 
is a permanent state, and a low state of 
porerty ; but it may sometimes denote 


POUR. 


an occasional want, as a traveller infa 
desert may be exposed to wunt ; or it 
may imply the want of particular things, 
as when we speak of our wants. 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 

Because its virtues are not undenstood, 

Yet many things, impossiile to thought, 


Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
Daypen. 


PENURY, in Latin penurta, signify- 
ing extreme want, is poverty in its most 
abject state, which is always supposed 
to be as permanent as it 1s wretched, to 
which those who are already poor are 
brought, either by misfortune pr im- 
prudence. : 

Thus tender Spenser lived with mean repaat, 


Content, depress‘d by penury, and pin 


In foreign realm. 8. Puistrs. 


INDIGENCE, in Latin tndigentia, 
‘rom indigeo, and the Greek deopa: to 
want, signifies the state of wanting such 
things as one has been habituated to, 
or are suited to one’s station, and is 
properly applied to persons in the supe- 
rior walks of life. 

If we can but raise him above indigence, a mo 
derate share of good fortune and merit will be suri. 


cient toopen his way to whatever else we can wish 
him to obtain. Mgvmorn's Lerrens oy Cionno, 


NEED (wv. Necessity) implies a pre- 
sent want, or the state of wanting such 
things as the immediate occasion calls 
for: a temporary state to which persons 
of all conditions are exposed. 

All men deem thus, that to have need goeth before 
indigence, supposing him that standeth in need of 
things which are not ready at hand, nor easy to be 
gotten, is indigent. To make this more plain, no 
man is said to be tadigent of horns or wings, for that 
he hath vo aced of them; but we say truly and 
property, thas some have need of armour, of money, 
and of apparel; when in the want of these things, 
they neither have them, nor can come by the means 
to supply their necessities. Ho.Lanp. 


TO POUR, SPILL, SHED. 


POUR is probably connected with 
pore, and the Latin preposition per 
through, signifying to make to pass as 
it were through a channel. SPILLand 
splash, and the German spillen, are 
probably onomatopeias. SHED comes 
from the German scheiden to separate, 
signifying to cast from. 

e pour with design; we spill by 
accident: we pour water over a plant or 
a bed; we sped iton the ground. To 
pour is an act of convenience; to 
spill and shed are acts more or less 
hurtful ; the former is to cause to run in 
small quantities, the latter in large 
quantities : we pour wine out of a bottle 


POWER. 


apto a glass ; but the blood of a person 
is said to be spilt or shed when hia life 
is violently taken away: what is poured 
is commonly no part of the body from 
whence it is poured ; but what is shed is 
no other than a component part ; hence 
trees are said to shed their Nearns ani- 
mals their hair, or human beings to shed 
tears. Hence the distinction between 
these words in their moral application. 


Poesy is of so subdtie a spirit, that, in the pouring 
out of one language into another, it will evaporate. 
DENHAM., 


O reputation! dearer far than life, 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 

W hose cordial drops ouce spi/t by some rash hand, 
Not all the owner's care, nor the repenting toil 

Of the rude spiller, can collect. Sewer. 


Herod acted the part of a great mourner for the 
deceused Aristobulus, shedding abundance of tears. 
PRIDEAUX. 


POWER, STRENGTH, FORCE, AUTHO- 
RITY, DOMINION. 


POWER, in French pouvoir, Latin 
possum to be able, is the generic and 
universal term, comprehending in it 
that simple principle of nature which 
exists in all subjects. STRENGTH, 
or the abstract quality of strong, and 
FORCE (v. Energy) are modes of 
power. These termsare all used either 
in a physical or moral application. 
Power, in a physical sense, respects 
whatever causes motion: strength re- 
spects that species of power that lies in 
the vital and muscular parts of the 
boy. Strength is therefore internal, 
and depends on the internal organiza- 
ation of the frame: power on the ex- 
ternal circumstances. A man may 
have strength to move, but not the 
power, if he be bound with cords. Our 
strength is proportioned to the health 
of the body and the firmness of its 
make: our power may be increased by 
the help of instruments. 


Observing in ourselves that we can at pleasure 
move several parts of yur bodies, which were at rest; 
the effects alsv that natural bodies are able to produce 
in one another occurring every moment to uur sunses, 
we by both these ways get the idea of power. 

Locxr. 


Not founded on the brittle sfrength of boues. 


Power may he exerted or otherwise ; 
force is power exerted or active; bodies 
have a power of resistance while ina 
state of rest, but they are moved by a 
certain force from other bodies. 
A ship which hat. struck sail doth run 
By force of that furce which before it wou. 

The word power is used technically 
for the movin z force. | 


Powwe. 
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By uudcratanding the true difference betwixt the 
Weight aud the peer: a man may ad such a fitting 
supplement to the sfrenyth of the power, that it shall 
move any conceivable weight, though it should never 
so much exceed that force which the porcer is natu- 
rally eudowed with. WILKINS. 


In a moral acceptation, poser, 


strength, and force may be applied 


to the same objects with a similar dis- 
tinction: thus we may speak of the 
power of language generally; the 
strength of a person's expressions to 
convey the state of his own mind; and 
the force of terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and fitness to convey the 
ideas of those who use them. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of in- 
sanity: but, while this power is such us we can cot- 
trol and repress, it is not visible to others por con. 


sidered as avy deprivation of our fueulties. 
JoNNBON, 


Thus we are affected by strength, which is na- 
tural power. Buawr. 


Bound by no principle, and restrained by uo ties 
his uncommon parts having room to play, appeared 
in their utmost force to the world. MAOPUKRSON. 


Power is either public or private, 
which brings it in alliance with AU- 
THORITY (v. Influence). Civil powes 
includes in it all that which enables us 
to have any influence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, &c., of 
others: authority is confined to that 
species of power which is derived frum 
some legitimate source. Power exists 
independently of all right; authority is 
founded only on right. A king has 
often the power to be cruel, but he has 
never the authority to be so. Sub- 
jects have sometimes the power of over- 
turning the government, but they can 
in no case have the authurity. 


Hence thou shalt prove my might and curse the 
hour 


Thou stoodst a rival of imperial pow'r. Porr. 


Power arising from strength is always in those who 
are governed, who are many: but authority arising 
frum vpiniou is in those why govern, who ae few. 

EMPLE- 


Power is indefinite as to degree; one 
may have little or much power: dom#- 
nton is a positive degree of power. A 
monarch's power may be limited by 
Various circumstances ; a despot exer- 
cises dominion over all his subjects, high 
and low. One is not said to get a power 
over any object, but to get an object inte 
one's power : on the other hand, we get 
a dominion over an object; thus some 
men have a dominion over the con- 
sciences of others. | 


Naturally restless in his temper, he loved troubte 
from its amusement, and, thuugh ambitions, we 
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fond o confusion, more asa field of action than as 
a means of acquiring power. Macrugrson. 


And each of these must will, percetve, design, 

And draw confis‘dly ion a diff rent jine ; 

Which then can claim duminion o'er the rest, 

Ur stamp the ruling passion in the breast? Jznyns. 


POWERFUL, POTENT, MIGHTY. . 


POWERFUL is full of power; PO- 
TENT, from the Latin potens, signifies 
literal] being able, or having power ; 
and MIGHTY siynifies having might. 
Powerful is applicable to strength as 
well as power: a powerful man is one 
who by size and make can easily over- 
‘power another; and a powerful person 
is one who bas much in his power: po- 
tent is used only in this latter sense, in 
which it expresses a larzer extent of 
power : a potent monarch is much more 
than a powerful prince: mighty ex- 
presses a still higher degree of power, 
might is power unlimited by any con- 
sideration or circumstance; a giant is 
called mighty in the physical sense, and 
genius is said to be mighty which takes 
everything within its grasp; the Su- 
preme Being is entitled either Omnipo- 
tent or Almighty; but the latter term 
scems to convey the idea of boundless 
extent more forcibly than the former. 


It is certain that the sensos are more powerful as 
the reason is weaker. JOHNSON. 


Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into Jimpid air the high-raised clouds. 
Tomson. 


He who lives by a mighty principle within, which 
the world about him neither sees nur underatands, 


he only ought to pass for godly. SOUTH. 


TO PRAISE, COMMEND, APPLAUD, 
. EXTOL. 


PRAISE in the German preisen to 
value, is connected with our own word 
price, signifying to give a value toa thing. 
COMMEND, in Latin commendo, com- 
pounded of com and mando, signifies to 
commit to the good opinion of others. 
APPLAUD, v. Applause. EXTOL, 
4 oe extollo, signities to lift up very 

Ail these terms denote the act of ex- 
pressing approbation. To praise is the 
most general and indefinite ; it may rise 
twa high degree, but it generally im- 
plies a lower degree : we Fahne @ person 
yenerally; we commend him particu- 
larly: we pratse him for his diligence, 
sobriety, and the like; we commend 
him for his performances, or for any 
particular instance of prudence ur good 
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conduct. To applaud is an ardent mode 
of praising; we applaud a person for 
his nobleness of spirit: to extol is a re- 
verential mode of praising; we extul a 
man for his heroic exploits. Pratse is 
confined to no station, though with most 
propriety bestowed by superiors or 
equals: commendation is the part of a 
superior; a parent commends his child 
for an act of charity: applause is the 
act of many as well as of one ; theatrical 
performances are the frequent subjects 
of public applause: to extol is the 
act of inferiors, who declare thus de- 
cidedly their sense of a person’s supe- 
riority. 

How happy thoa we find, 
Who know by merit to engage mankind; 
Prais'd by each tongue, by every heart belov'd, — + 


For virtues practis'd, und for atts improv'd, 
JENYNs, 


When school-boys write verse, it may indeed sug. 
st an expectation of something better hereafier 
ut deserves not to be cumunended for any rea) merit 
of their own. Cowprnr. 


While, from both benches, with redoubled sounds, 
Th’ applause of Sords and commoners abounds. 
Da7orn, 


The servile rout their careful Cecsar praise, 


Him they exrtui; they worship him a Drrprn. 


PRAYER, PETITION, REQUEST, 
ENTREATY, SUIT. 


PRAYER, from the Latin preco, 
and the Greek sxrapevyopas to pray, is a 
general term, including the common 
idea of application to some person for 
any favour to be granted: PETITION, 
from peto to seek; REQUEST (v. To 
ask); ENTREATY (v. To beg); SUIT, 
from sue, in French sutvre, Latin sequor, 
to follow after, denote different modes 
of prayer, varying in the circumstances 
of the action and the object acted upon. 

The prayer is made more commonly 
to the Supreme Being; the petition is 
made more generally to one’s fellow 
creatures; we may, however, pray our 
fellow creatures, and petttiun our Cre- 
ator: the prayer is made for everything 
which is of the first importance to us as 
living beings; the petition is made for 
that which may satisfy our desires: 
hence our pruyers to the Almighty re- 
spect all our circumstances as moral 
and responsible agents; our petitions 
respect the temovorary circumstances of 
our present existence. 

Prayer among men is supposed a means to change 
the persun to whom we pray but prayer to God doth 


not change him, but Hts us to receive the thing 
prayed for, STILLINGELEST 


PRELUDE, 


When the term pruyer ‘s applied to 
men, it carries with it tha idea of ear- 
nestness and submission; the petition 
is a public act, in which many express 
their wishes to the Supreme Authority: 
the request and enireazy are individual 
acts between men in their private rela- 
tions: the people petition the king or 
the parliament; a child makes a request 
to its parent; one friend makes a re- 
quest to another. The request marks 
an equality, but the en/reaty defines no 
condition: it differs, however, from the 
furmer in the nature of the object and 
the mode of preferring . the request is 
but a simple expression; the entreaty 
is urgent: the reguest may be made in 
trivial matters ; fe entreaty is made 
in matters that deeply interest the 
feelings: we request a friend to lend 
us a book; we use every entreuly in 
order to divert a person from those pur- 
poses which we think detrimental: one 
complies with a request ; one yields to 
entreaties. It was the dying request of 
Socrates that they would sacrifice a 
cock to Aisculapius; Regulus was deaf 
to every entreaty of his friends, who 
wished him not to return to Carthage. 


Torture him with thy softness, 
Nar, till thy prayers ace granted, eet him tree. 
Orway. 
She takes petitions and disvenses laws, 
Hears and determines every private canse. 
Daypden. 
Thus spoke Hioneus’ the Trolan crew, 
With cries and clansours, his request renew. 
DrypDeEn. 


‘Arguments, entreaties, and promises, were em- 
ployed in order to sooth them (the followers of 
Cortes). e Kogrrrson, 

The suzt is a higher kind of prayer, 
varying both in the nature of the sub- 
iect aud the character of the agent. A 
gentleman pays his sut to a lady; a 
courtier makes his suzé to the prince. 


Seldom or never is there much spoke, whenever 
avy one comes to prefer a sud ty anuther.  SouTH. 


PRELUDE, PREFACE. 


PRELUDE, from the Latin Judo to 
play, signifies the game that precedes 
another; PREFACE, from ‘the Latin 
fur to speak, signifies the speech that 

recedes. The idea of a preparatory 
ntroduction is included in both these 
terms ; but the former consists of actions, 
the latter of words: the throwing of 
stones and breaking of windows is the 
prelude on the part of a mob to a general 
riot; an apology for one’s ill behaviour 
is sometimes the preface to soliciting a 
remission of punishment The prelude 
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is frequently, though not always, prepa: 
ratory to that which is in itself actually 
bad: the preface is either to guard 
against sometn’ng ovjectionshle or to 
secure something Josirabla. Lntetmpe- 
rance in liquor is the pre’yde to every . 
other extruvagance; when one wishes 
to insure compliance with a request that 
may possibly be unreasonable, it is ne- 
cessary to pave the way by some suitable 
prefuce. ‘ : 
The moving storm 
Thickens amain, and loud triumphant shouts, 


And horns shrill warbling in each gludu, prelude 
To his appruaching fate. Som ERVIT LE, 


He had reason to usher this in with a prefutery 

caution against philosophy and vain deceit. 
WATERIAND, 

In the extended application, they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense. 

At this time there was a general peace all over 
the world, which was a proper prelude for ushecing 
in his coming who was the prince of peace. 

Parpeanx, 


As no delay 
Of preface brovking through his zeal of right. 
Minton, 


TO PREMISE, PRESUME. 


PREMISE, from pre and mitto, sig- 
nifies to set down beforehand; PRE- 
SUME, from sumo to take, signifies to 
take beforehand. Both these terms are 
employed in regard to our previous as- 
sertions or admissions of any circum- 
stance; the former is used for what is 
theoretical or belongs to opinions; the 
latter is used for what is practical or 
belongs to facts: we premise that the 
existence of a Deity is unquestionable 
when we argue respecting his attributes ; 
we presume that a person has a firm 
belief in divine revelation when we ex- 
hort him to follow the precepts of the 
Gospel. No argument can be pursued 
until we have premised those points 
upon which both parties are to agree: 
we must be careful not to presume upon 
more than what we are fully authorized 
to take for certain. 


Here we must first premise what it ie to ent: 
jute te:nptation. Squis 


In the long Iambie metre it does not appeap that 


Chaneer ever compooed at all; for 1 presu U One 
cag imagine that he wus the author of Suydye 


I PRWHITT 
ae 
TO PRESS, SQUEEZE, P} H, 
GRIPE. < 


PRESS, in Latin presse, articiple 
of premo, probably comes fom the Greek 
Bapnua heaviness. UEEZE, in 
Saxon squizsa, Latin Guasso, Hebrew 
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reshah to prese together. PINCH is 
but a variation from pincer, pin, spine. 
GRIPE, from the German gretfen, 
signifies to seize, like the word grapple 
or gtasp, the Latin rupio, the Greek 
yourdZw to fish or catch, and the Hebrew 
geraph to catch. 

The forcible action of one body on 
another is included in all these terms. 
In the word press this is the only idea ; 
the rest differ in the circumstances. We 
may press with the foot, the hand, the 
whole body, or any particular limb; 
one sgueezes commonly with the hand ; 
one pinches either with the fingers or 
an instrument constructed in a similar 
form; one gripes with tecth, claws, or 
any instrument that can gain hold of 
the object. Inanimate as well as ani- 
mate objects press or pinch; but to 
squeeze and gripe are more properly 
the actions of aniniate objets; the 
former is always suid of persons, the 
latier of animals; stones press that on 
which they rest their weight; a door 
which shuts of itself may pinch the 
fingers; one squeezes the hand of a 
friend; lobsters and many other shell- 
fish gripe whatever comes within their 
claws. 

In the figurative application they have 
a similar distinction; we press a person 
by importunity, or some coercive mea- 
sure; an extortioner squeezes in order 
to get that which is given with reluct- 
ance or difficulty ; a miser pinches him- 
self if he contracts his subsistence ; he 
gripes all that comes within his pos- 
session. 


All these women (the thirty wives of Orodes) 
pressed hard upon the old king, each soliciting for a 
son of her own. Puipkaux, 


Ventidius receiving great sums from Herod to pro- 
mute his interest, and at the same time greater to 
hinder it, squeezed each of them to the utmust, and 
served neither, PRipgaux. 


Ketter dispos'’d to clothe the tatter’d wretch, 
Who shrinks beneath the blast, to feed the poor 
Pinch’d with afflictive want. SoMERVILLE. 


How can he be envied for his erat who is con- 
sclous that a very short time will give him up to the 
gripe of poverty, JOHNSON. 


PRESSING, URGENT, IMPORTUNATE. 


PRESSING and URGENT, from 
to press and urge, are applied as quali- 
fying terms either to persons or things ; 
IMPORTUNATE, from the verb to 
tmpertune, which asap | signifies to 
wish to get into port, to land at some 
port, is applied only to persons. In 
reyard to pressing, it is said either of 


PRESUMPTIVE. 


one’s demands, one’s requests, or one’s 
exhortations ; urgent ia said cf one's g0- 
licitations or entreaties ; timportunate is 
said of one’s begging or applying for a 
thing. The pressing has more of vio- 
lence in it; it is supported by force and 
authority ; it is employed in matters o 
right: the urgent makes an appeal to 
one’s feelings; it is more persuasive, 
and is employed in matters of favour: 
the tmportunate has some of the force, 
but none of the authority or obligation, 
of the preeink ; it is employed in mat- 
ters of personal gratificetion. When 
applied to things, pressing is as much 
more forcible than urgent as in the 
former case; we speak of a pressing 
necessity, an urgent case. A creditor 
will be pressing for his money when he 
fears to lose it; one friend is urgent 
with another to intercede in his behalf; 
beggars are commonly zmportunate with 
the hope of teasing others out of their 
money. 

Mr. Gay, whose zeal in your concern is worthy a 


friend, writes to me in the most pressing terms 
about it. Porr. 


Neither would he have done it at all but at my wr- 
gency. Swirr. 


Sleep may be put off from time to time, yet the 
demand is of so importusate a pature as nut to re- 
main long unsatistied. JoHNSON, 


PRESUMPTIVE, PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 


PRESUMPTIVE comes from pre- 
sume, in the sense of supposing or tak- 
ing for granted ; PRESUMP UOUS, 
PRESUMING (v. Assumption), comes 
from the same verb in the sense of 
taking upon one’s self, or taking to one’s 
self any importance: the former is 
therefore employed in an indifferent, 
the latter in a bad acceptation: a pre- 
sumpitve heir is one presumed or ex-~ 
pected to be heir; presumptive evidence 
is evidence founded on some presump- 
tion or supposition ; so likewise presump- 
tive reasoning; but a presumptuous 
man, a presumptuous thought, a pre- 
sumptuous behaviour, all indicate an 
unauthorized presumption in one’s own 
favour. Presumptuous is a stronger 
term than presuming, because it has a 
more definite use ; the former, from the 
termination ous, signifies full of presump- 
tion; thelatter the inclination to presume: 
& man is presumptuous when his conduct 

artakes of the nature of presumption ; 
1e is presuming, inasmuch as he shows 
himself disposed to presume: hence we 


PRETENCE. 


speak of presumptuous language, not 
presuming language: a presuming 
temper, not a presumptuous temper. 
In like manner when one says it 18 pre- 
sumptuous in a man to do any thing, 
this expresses the idea of presumption 
much more forcibly than to say it is 
resuming in him to do it. It would 
presumptuous in a man to address a 
monarch in a language of familiarity 
and disrespect; it is presuming in a 
common person to address any one who 
is superior in station with familiarity 
and disrespect, 
There is no qualification for government but virtue 
and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Burke. 


Eve what is got by those presumpluous principles 
which have brought your leaders (of the revolution) 


to despise all their predecessors, Burks, 
Acne | of his force with sparkling eves, 
Already he devours the promis’d prize. Daypzn. 


PRETENCE, PRETENSION, PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 


PRETENCE comes from pretend 
(v. To feign) in the sense of setting 
forth anything independent of ourselves. 
PRETENSION comes from the same 
verb in the sense of setting forth any 
thing that depends upon ourselves. The 
pretence is commonly a misrepresenta- 
tion; the prefension is frequently a 
miscalculation: the pretence is set forth 
to conceal what is bad in one’s self; the 
wredenston is set forth to display what 
is good: the former betrays one’s false- 
hocd, the latter one’s conceit or self- 
importance; the former can never be 
employed in a good sense, the latter 
may sometimes be employed in an in- 
different sense: a man of bad character 
may make a pretence of religion by 
adopting an outward profession; men 
of the least merit often make the highest 
pretensions. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
OF strolling guds, whose usual trade is, 


Under pretence of taking air, 


To pick up subluuary Ladies. Swirr. 


Each thinks his own the best pretension. Gay. 


The pretence and PRETEXT alike 
consist of what is unreal ; but the former 
is not so great a violation of truth as the 
latter: the pretence may consist of 
truth and falsehood blended; the pre- 
text consists altogether of falsehuod: 
the pretence may sometimes serve only 
to conceal or palliate a fault ; the pretext 
serves to hide something seriously cul- 
pable or wicked: a child may make in- 
disposition a prelence for idlencss; a 


PRETENSION, 


thief makes his acquaintance wjth the 
servants a pretext for getting admittance 
into a house. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feigned pretence 


OF proffer'd peace, delude the Latin prince. 
Davoiw 


Justifying pernay and murder for public beuctit, 
public beuefit would svon become the prefect, atid 
perfily and marder the ead. Burak. 


The pretence and EXCUSE are both 
set forth to justify one’s conduct in the 
eyes of others ; but the pretence always 
conceals something more or less cul- 
pable, and by a greater or less violation 
of truth; the ezcuse may sometimes 
justify that which is justifiable, and with 
strict regard to truth. To oblige one’s 
self under the pretence of obliging an- 
other, is a despicable trick; illness is 
an allowable excuse to justify any omis- 
sion in business. 


I should have dressed the whole with greater care, 
but 1 had litde time, which 1 am sure you Know te 
be more than prefence. Wake, 


Nothing but love this patience could produce, 

And [ allow your rage that kind excuse. DRYDEN, 
And even where the ercuse mny be 

frivolous it does not imply direct false- 

hood. 


The last refuge of a guilty person is totuke shelicr 
under an ercuse. SouTs, 


PRETENSION, CLAIM. 


PRETENSION (v. Pretence) anid 
CLAIM (v. To ask for) both signify an 
assertion of rights, but they differ in the 
nature of the rights. The first refers 
only to the rights which are considered 
as such by the individual; the lutter to 
those which exist independent of his 
supposition: there cannot therefore be 
a pretension without some one to pre- 
tend, but there may be a claim without 
any immediate claimant: thus we say 
a person rests his pretension to the 
crown upon the ground of being de- 
scended from the former king ; in heie- 
ditary monarchies there is no one who 
has any claim to the crown except the 
next heir in succession. 


But ifto unjust things thou dost pretend, 
Ere they begin, let thy pretensions end. D-xwam 


Whence is this pow'r, this fondness of all urte, 
Serving, adorning life through all its pirts: 
Which uames imposed, by letters mark’d those games 
Adjusted property by legal cluins ? JENYNS 
The pretension is commonly built 
upon personal merits ; the clutm rests 
upon the laws of civil society: a person 
makes high pretensions who estimates 
his merits and consequent deserts at a 
high rate; he judges of his claims ac- 
cording as they are supported by the 
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laws ofgiis country or the circumstances 
of the case: the pretension when denied 
cun never be proved; the claim, when 
proved, can be enforced. 


It ls often charged upon writers, that, with all their 
pretensions to genius and discoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another. Jon NON, 


This night our minister we name, 


Let every serv@it speak his claim. Gay. 


PREVAILING, PREVALENT, KULING, 
OVERRULING, PREDOMINANT. 


PREVAILINGand PREVALENT 
both come from the Latin prevaleo to 
be strong above others. RULING, 
OVERRULING, and PREDOMI- 
NANT (from dominor to rule), signify 
ruling or bearing greater sway than 
others. 

Prevailing expresses the actual state 
or quality of'a particular object : preva- 
lent marks the quality of prevailing, os 
it affects objects in general. The same 
distinction exists between overruling 
and predominant. A person has a pre- 
vatling sense of religion; religious 
feeling is prevalent in a country or ina 
community. ‘There is always some pre- 
vatling fashion which some persons are 
ever ready to follow. The idea has of 
late years become preralent. 

The ovils naturally consequent upon a prevailing 
temptation are intolerable, Soutu. 


The conduct of a peculiar providence mado the in- 
atruments of that great desigu preralent and victorious, 
and all those mountains of uppusitiou to become 
plains. Sour. 


Whate’er thon shalt ordain, then raliag pow'r, 
Unknown and sudden be the dreadtul hour, 

Prevatling and prevalent mark simply 
the existing state of superiority: ruding 
and predominant express this state, in 
relation to some other which it has su- 
perseded or reduced to a state of infe- 
riority. An opinion is said to be prerat/- 
ing as respects the number of persons 
by whom it is maintained: a principle 
is said to be ruling as respects the 
superior influence which it has over the 
conduct of men more than any other. 
Particular disorders are prevalent at 
certain seasons of the year, when they 
affect the generality of persons: a par- 
ticular taste or fashion is predominant 
which supersedes all other tastes or 
fashions. ; 

Nor can a nan, independently of the overruling 


sn4duence of God's blessing and cure, cull himself ove 
penny richer, SourH. 


Rows. 


The doctrine of not owning a foreigner to be a king 
was held and taught by the Pharisers, a pre gminaut 
weet al the Jews. Drip? aux. 


PREVENT. 


TO PREVENT, ANTICIPATE. 


To PREVENT is literally to come 
beforehand, and ANTICIPATE to take 
beforehand: the former is employed for 
actual occurrences; the latter as much 
for calculations as for actions: to pre- 
vent is the act of a person towards other 
persons or things; to anticrpate is the 
act of a being either towards himself or 
another. In- this sense God is said to 
prevent man with his favour by inter- 
posing so as to direct his purposes to the 
right object. _ 

Be careful still to guard thy son] from wrung, 
And let thy thought prevent thy haud and tongue. 
Rowe. 

And a man may prevent what is to 
happen, by causing it to happen before 
the time. 

But I do think it most cowardly and vile, 


For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life. SHAKSreanr. 


We anticipate the happiness which 
we are to enjoy in future; we anticipate 
what a person is going to say by saying 
the same thing before him. 

Why should we 


Anticipate our sorrows? = "Tis like those 
Who aie for fear of death. SSAKSyLARK, 


These words may also be both taken 
in the sense of causing a thing not to 
be done, but with this distinction, that 
to prevent is to cause a thing not to be 
done or happen at all, and anticipate is 
to prevent another from doing it by 
doing it one’s self. 

They sent a party of 1200 horse and dragoons, 
under the command of Sir George Chadicigh, to 
surprise the high sheriff! and principal gentlemen of 


the county, and thereby to prevent the coming up of 
wuy more strength to the king’s party. CLaRrsNpon, 


Tam for from pretending toinstruct the profession, 
or anticipating their directiuns ty such as are under 
their government. ARBUTBNOT. 


TO PREVENT, OBVIATE, PRECLUDE, 


Aux these terms imply the causing 
something not to take place or exist. 
To PREVENT (v. To hinder), is to 
happen before, so as to render the thin 
impracticable. ToOBVIATE, from 
and via, signifies coming in the way so 
as to render the thing unnecessary or of 
no value. Prevent applies to events or 
circumstances in life; obriate to mental 
acts or objects: bad weather prevents a 
person setting out according te a cer- 
tain arrangement; a change of plan 
obueates every difficulty. : 


Ev'ry disease of age we mag prerent, 


Like those of youth, by being dijigent. Daxuam, 


PREVIOUS. 


The wind and my unfurtanate sprain together, in 
» great measure prevented our electrical seg ieee 
RYDONZ. 


The imputation of folly, if it is true, must be suf- 
red without hupe; but that of immorality may be 
vbviafed by removing the cause. HAWKESWORTH. 


Upon the ministers of the church it is incumbent, 
as occasions offer, to explain and illustrate its design 
aud uses to the more unlearned, as well as to obriate 
the crude exceptions made against its doctrines or 
language. Cuxavar. 


To PRECLUDE, from pre and cludo 
or claudo to shut, signifying to shut 
before or out, to put a stop to by the in- 
tervention of something, is, like obvtate, 
applied to mental objects. 

The design of subscription being to preserve one 
uniform tenor of faith, and to preclude diversity of 
opinion. WATERLAND. 

To prevent and preclude are rather 
the act of the thing than of the person ; 
to obviate is rather the act of the person 
than of the thing. Circumstances may 
prevent or preclude anything from hap- 
pening: a person véviates a difficulty or 
objection; so, according to this distinc- 
tion, we may say either to obriate a 
necessity, or to preclude a necessity for 
anything, according as this is effected 
by any person, or by any circumstance. 

{ have begun two or three letters to you by 


suatches, and been prevented from Buishing them 
by a thousand avocations und dissipations, Swurr. 


These appears to be vo reason to suppose that he 
paid any attention to the law; indeed Ii dramatic 
pursuits must have precluded the necessary appli- 
cation. Axtuony A. Woop. 


Fon the obviating that difficulty, I have willingly 
declined thot instance ayainst the eternal succession 
of mankind, Have, 

. 


PREVIOUS, PRELIMINARY, PREPA- 
KATORY, INTRODUCTORY. 


PREVIOUS, in Latin previus, com- 
pounded of pre and via, signifies leading 
the way or going before. PRELIMI- 
NARY, fron pre and /tmen a threshold, 
signifies belonging to the threshold or 
entrance. PREPARATORY and IN- 
TRODLCTORY signify belonging to 
a preparation or introduction. 

Previous denotes simply the order of 
succession: the other terms, in addition 
to this, convey the idea of connexion 
between the objects which succecd each 
other. Previous applies to actions and 
proceedings in general; as a previous 
headend a previous inquiry, a previous 

etermination: prelemtnary is employed 
only for matters of contract: a prelimt- 
nary article, a preliminary condition, 
are what precede the final settlement of 
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any quest.on: preparatory is employed 
for matters boananenent: the dis- 
posing of men in battle is preparatory 
to an engagement; the making of mar- 
riage deeds and contracts is preparatory 
to the final solemnization of the mar- 
riage: introductory ia employed for 
matters of science or dis@ssion; as 
remarks are introductory to the main 
subject in question; compendiums of 
grammar, geography, and the like, as 
tntroductory to larger works, are useful 
for young peuple. Prudent people are 
careful to make every prevtous inquiry 
befure they seriously enter into engage- 
ments with strangers: it is impolitic to 
enter into details until all predtminary 
matters are fully adjusted: one ought 
never to undertake any important matter 
without first adopting every preparatory 
measure thut can facilitate its prosecu- 
tion: in complicated matters it is neces- 
sary to have something introductory by 
way of explanation. 

One step by which a temptation appronches to its 


crisis is a previvus growing familiarity of the mind 
with the sia which a man is tempted to. Sours. 


I have discussed the nuptial prelimtaartes s0 often, 
that lean repeat the forms iu which jointures are 
settled ard pin money secured, Jou NNON. 


Machylus is in the practice of holding the specta- 
tor in suspense by a preparatory silence in his ebief 
person. CUMBERLAND. 


Consider yourselves as acting now, under tha cye 
of God, an introductury part to a more important 
scene, Bua. 


PRIDE, VANITY, CONCEIT. 


PRIDE is in all probability con- 
nected with the word parade, and the 
German prachi show or splendour, as it 
signifies that high-flown temper in a 
man which makes him paint to himself 
everything in himself as beautiful or 
splendid. VANITY, in Latin vunttus, 
from vain and vanus, is compounded of 
ve or valde ani inants, signifying ex- 
ceeding emptiness. CONCEIT, v. Con- 
cert. 

The valuing of one’s self on the pos- 
session of any property is the ides 
common to these terms, but they differ 
either in regard to the object or the 
manner of the action. Pride is the 
term of most extensive import and appli- 
cation, and comprehends in its signifi- 
cation not only that of the other two 
terms, but likewise ideas peculiar to 
itself. Pride is applicable to every ob- 
ject, good or bad, high or low, small or 
great; vanity is applicable only to small 
objects: pride is therefore good or * al: 


PRIDE. 


vanity is always bad, it is always empti- 
ness or nothingness. A man is proud 
who values himself on the possession of 
his literary or scientific talent, on his 
wealth, on his rank, on his power, on 
his acquirements, or his superiority over 
his competitors ; he is patn of his person, 
his dress, ‘sis walk, or anything that is 
frivolous. Pride isthe sahesent quality 
in man; and, while it rests on noble 
objects, it is his noblest characteristic ; 
vanily is the distortion of one’s nature 
flowing from a vicious constitution or 
education: pride shows itself variously 
according to the nature of the object on 
which it is fixed; a noble prede seeks 
to display itself in all that can command 
the respect or admiration of mankind; 
the pride of wealth, of power, or of other 
adventitious properties, commonly dis- 
plays itself in an unseemly deportment 
towards others ; vantty shows itself in 
felse pretensions. 
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He was commonly represtuted as a proud and dis- 
tant man, but in fact he had no more pride at heart 
than every man of honour carries about with him, 
aud which serves to repel every thing that inclines 
towards meanness with becoming indignation, 

CUMBERLAND, 


His vanity disposed him to be his excellency, and 
his weukness to believe that he should be the general 
fo the houses as well as iu the field, and be able to 
govern their counsels and restrain their passions, as 
well as to fight their battles. LARK NDUM, 


Pride, in the limited and bad sense, 
is always associated with strength, and 
produces more or less violence; vanstty 
is coupled with weakness. 


Vanity makes men ridiculous, pride odious, and 


ambition terrible. STEELE. 
"Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That vanity’s the food of fouls, Swirt. 


Conceit is that species of self-valua- 
tion that respects one’s talents only ; it 
is so far therefore closely allied to pride ; 
but a man is said to be proud of that 
which he really has, but to be conceited 
of that which he really has not: a man 
may be proud to an excess of merits 
which he actually possesses; but when 
he is conceited his merits are all in his 
own concett; the latter is therefure ob- 
vidusly founded on falsehood altogether. 
As selt-conceit is the offspring of igno- 
rance and vanity, it is most frequently 
sound in youth, but, as it is the greatest 
obstacle to improvement, it may grow 
up with a person and go with him through 
life. 


The self-concei of the young is the great source of 
those dangers to which they are expused, © Baan, 


PRIDE. : 


PRIDE, HAUGHTINESS, LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 


PRIDE is employed principally as 
respects the temper of the mind: 
HAUGHTINESS (0. Haughty), and 
LOFTINESS (v. High), respect either 
the temper of mind or the external be- 
haviour. DIGNITY (v. Honor), respects 
only the external behaviour. Pride is, 
as before (v. Pride), the general term; 
the others are modes of pride. Pride, 
Inasmueh as it consists purely of self- 
esteem, ts a positive sentiment which one 
may entertain independently of other 
persons: it lies in the inmost recesses 
of the human heart, and mingles itself 
ere with our affections and pas 
sions. Haughtiness is that mode of 
pride which springs out of one’s com- 

arison of one's self with others: the 

ughty man dwells on the inferiority 
of others; the proud man in the strict 
sense dwells on his own perfections, 
Loftiness is a mode of pride which 
raises the spirit above objects supposed 
to be inferiur; it does not set man so 
much above others as above himself, or 
that which concerns himself. 


Every demonstration of animplacable raneour and 
an untameable pride were tie ouly encouragements 
we received (from the rezicides) to the renewal of 
our supplications, Burkx. 


Prosperity doth not only shut the earth against 
counsel by reason of the dulness which it leaves upon 
the senses, but also on account of that arrogance 
aud untutored Aaughtiness that it brings upon the 
mind, Sours. 


Augustus and Tiberius had loftiness enough iu 
their temper, and affected to make a sovereign 
figure. CoLiigr. 


As respects the exterior, pride in the 
behaviour is always bad. 

He was commonly represented as a proud and 
distant man, CumBERLAND. 

But it is taken in an indifferent sense 
in application to brutes or unconscious 
agents. 
He, like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on. 

MILTON. 

Haughtiness in one’s carriage, and 
loftiness in one’s tone or air, are mostly 
unbecoming, and seldom warranted. 


Provoked by Edward's Aaughtixess, even the pas- 
sive Kaliol began te mutiny. RoBEeRrtson. 
Waller describes Sacharissa as a predominating 


beauty, of dyfty charms and imperious influence. 
JouNr son. 


Dignity, which arises from a proper 
consciousness of what is due to one's 
self, is always taken in a good sense. 
lt is natural to some men, and shows 
itself at all times ; on other occasions it 
requires to be assumed. 


. PRINCE. 


As soun as Al knew his fate to be inevitable, 
he met it with the ity and fortitude of a vetvran. 
Ropertson. 


PRIMARY, PRIMITIVE, PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 


PRIMARY, from primus, signifies 
belonging to or like the first. PRIMI- 
TIVE, from the same, signifies being 
the first. PRISTINE, in Latin pris- 
tinus, from prius, signifies in former 
times. ORIGINAL signifies contain- 
ing the orezin. 

The primary denotes simply the order 
of succession, and is therefore the ge- 
neric term; primitive, pristine, and 
original, include also the idea of some 
other relation to the thing that succeeds, 
and are therefore modes of the primary. 
The primary has nothing to come before 
it; in this manner we speak of the 
primary cause as the cause which pre- 
cedes secondary causes: the primitive 
is that after which other things are 
formed; in this manner a premitive 
word is that after which, or from which, 
the derivatives are formed: the pristine 
is that which follows the primitive, so 
as to become customary; there are but 
few specimens of the prestine purity of 
life among the professors of Christianity : 
the original is that which either gives 
birth to the thing, or belongs to that 
which gives birth to the thing; the 
original meaning of a word is that which 
was given to it by the makers of the 
word. 

Memory is the primary and fundamental power, 


without which there could be no other intellectual 
operation. JOHNSON. 


Meanwhile our primitive great sire to meet, 
His godliks guest walks forth. 


As to the share of power each individual ought to 
have in the state, that I must deny to be umunyst 
the direct oriyinad rights of man. Burge. 


While with her friendly clay he deign’d to dwell, 
Shall she with safety reach her pristine seat. Prior. 


MILTON, 


PRINCE, MONARCH, SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 


PRINCE, in French prince, Latin 
princeps from premue, signifies the chief 
or the first aa in the nation. MOQ- 
NARCH, from the Greek povog alone, 
and apxn government, signifies one hav- 
ing sole authority. SOVEREIGN has 
been supposed to be changed from 
superregnum, but, like the French 
souveratn, the Spanish soberano, and 
the Italian sovrano, it may, perhaps, 
with greater propriety, be derived from 
suDernus OF <upremus, supreme, PQ- 
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TENTATE, from potens, powerful, sig- 
nifies one having supreme power. 

Prince is the generic term, the rest 
are Specific terms; every monarch, so- 
vereign, and potentate, is a prince, but 
not vice versa. The term prince is in- 
definite as to the degree of power: a 
prince may have a limited of despotic 
power but in its restricted sense it 

enotes a smaller degree of power than 
any of the other terms: the term mo- 
narch does not define the extent of the 
power, but simply that it is undivided, 
as opposed to that species of power 
which is lodged in the hands of many: 
sovereign and potentuge indicate the 
highest degree of power ; but the former 
is employed only as respects the nation 
that is governed, the latter respects other 
Nations: a sovereign is supreme over 
his subjects; a potentate is baba by 
means of his subjects. Every man 
having independent power is a prince, 
let his territory be ever so inconsiderable ; 
Germany is divided into a number of 
small states, which are governed by 
petty princes. Every one reigning by 
himself in a state of some considerable 
sare ening: and having an independent 
authority over his subjects, is a mo- 
narchk ; kings and emperors therefore 
are all monarchs. Every monarch is a 
sovereign whose extent of dominion and 
number of subjects rises above the ordi- 
nary level; he is a potentate if his 
influence either in the cabinet or the 
field extends very considerably over the 
affairs of other nations. 


Of all the princes who had swuyed the Mexican 
sceptre, Montezuma was the most haughy. 
OBERTSON. 


The Mexican people were warlike and enterpriz- 
ing, the authority of the munarch unbounded. 


Roprrrson. 
The Peruvians yielded a blind submission to their 
sovereigns. Rossgrtson. 


How mean must the most exalted putentute upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of spirits! Appisom. 


PRINCIPLE, MOTIVE. 


Taz PRINCIPLE (wv. Doctrine) may 
sometimes be the MOTIVE; but often 
there is a princtple where there is no 
motive, and there is a motive where 
there is no principle. The principle 
lies in conscious and unconscious agents ; 
the motive only in conscious agents: all 
nature is guided by certain principles ; 
its movements go forward upon certain 
principles: man is put into action by 
certain motives; the principle is the 
prime moving cause of every thing that 
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is set sn motion; the motive is the 
prime moving cause that sets the human 
machine into action. The principle in 
its restricted sense comes still nearer to 
the motive, when it refers to the opinions 
which we form: the princtple in this 
case is that idea which we form of things, 
so as to regulate our conduct; the mo- 
ttve is that idea which simply impels to 
action: the furmer is therefure something 
permanent, and grounded upon the ex- 
ercise of our reasoning powers; the 
latter is momentary, and arises simply 
from our capacity of willing and think- 
ing: bad princtples lead u mun into a 
bad course of life; but a man may be 
led by bad motives to do what is good as 
well as what is bad. 

The best legislators have becu satisfied with the 


establishment of some sure, solid, and ruling princi- 
ple in government, Buuxe. 


The danger of betraying our wenkness to our ser- 
vants, and the impossibility of concealing it from 
them, may be justly considered as one mutive to a 
regular life, JOHNBON. 


PRIORITY, PRECEDENCE, PRE- 
EMINENCE, PREFERENCE. 


PRIORITY denotes the abstract 
quality of being before others: PRECE- 

ENCE, from pre and cedo, signifies 
the stute of going before: PRE-EMI- 
NENCE signifies being more eminent 
or elevated than others: PREFER- 
ENCE signifies being put before others. 
Priortty respects simply the order of 
succession, and is applied to objects 
either in a state of motion or rest; pre- 
cedence signifies priority in going, and 
depends upon a right or privilege; pre- 
eminence signifies priority in being, 
and depends upon ment; preference 
signifies priority in pee, and de- 
pends upon favor. The priority is 
applicable rather to the thing than the 
person; itis not that which is sought 
for, but that which is to be had: age 
frequently gives priority where every 
other claim 1s wanting. The immoderate 
desire for precedence is often nothing 
but achildish vanity ; it is a distinction 
that flows out of rank and power: a 
nobleman claims a precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony. The love of pre- 
emtnence is laudable, inasmuch as it 
requires a degree gf moral worth which 
exceeds that of others; a general aims 
at pre-eminence in his profession. Those 
who are anxious to obtain the best for 
themselves, are eager to have the pre- 
ference: we seek for the preference in 
matters cf choice. 


PRIVILEGE. 


A better place. amore commodious seat, priur‘ty 
jn being helped at table, &e., what is it but sacrific- 
jug ourselves in such trifles to the convenience and 
pleasures of others? Ean, CeatHam, 


Ranks will then (in the next world) be adjusted, 
and precedsncy set aright. ADDISON. 


It is the concern of mankind that the destruction 
of order should not be a claim to rank; that crimes 
slwuld not be the duly title to pre-emizence and 
honour. BURKE. 


We find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear 
several actions of our minds or motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind. 

KE. 


PRIVACY, RETIREMENT, SECLU- 
SION. 


PRIVACY literally denotes the ab- 
stract quality of private; but when 
taken by itself it signifies the state of 
being private: RETIREMENT lite- 
rally signifies the abstract act of retir- 
ing: and SECLUSION that of se- 
cluding one’s self: but retirement by 
itself frequently denotes a state of being 
retired, or a place of retirement ; seclu- 
ston, a state of being secluded: hence 
we say a person lives in privacy, in re- 
tirement, in seclusion: privacy is op- 
posed to publicity; he who lives in 
privacy, therefore, is one who follows no 
public line, who lives so as to be little 
known: retirement is opposed to open- 
ness or freedom of access ; he, therefure, 
who lives in rettrement, withdraws from 
the society of others, he lives by him- 
self: seclusion is the excess of rettre- 
ment; he who lives in seclusion bars 
all access to himself; he shuts himself 
from the world. Privacy is most suit- 
able fur such as are in circumstances of 
humiliation, whether from their misfor- 
tune or their fault ; retsrement is pecu- 
liarly agreeable to those who are of a 
reflective turn; but seclusion is chosen 
only by those who labour under some 
strong affection of the mind, whether of 
a religious or a physical nature 


Fly with me to some safe, some sacred privary. 


Rows. 
In our retirements every thing disposes us to be 
serious, Appison, 


There have appeared divines of enlightened and 
discerning minds, who have confirmed the observa- 
tion that superstitious gloom ever grows dark: r und 
assumes new horrors in seclusion. ZIMMERMAN. 


PRIVILEGE, PREROGATIVE, EX- 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY. 
PRIVILEGE, in Latin privilegium, 
compounded of prtvus and fez, signifies 


a law made for any individual or set of 
individuals) PREROGATIVE, in La 


PRIVILEGE. 


tn prerogativi, was so called from 
pre and rogo to ask, because they were 
first asked whom they would have to be 
consuls: hence applied in our language 
to the righ. of determining or choosing 
first in many particulars) EXEMP- 
TION, from the verbgto exempt, and 
IMMUNITY, from the Latin tmmunis 
free, are both employed for the object 
from which one is exempt or free. 

Privilege and prerogative consist of 
positive advantages; exemplion and 
immunity of those which are negative: 
by the former we obtain an actual good, 
by the latter the removal of an evil. 

rivilege, in its most extended sense, 
comprehends all the rest: for every pre- 
rogative, exemption, and tmmunity are 
orivileges, inasmuch as they rest upon 
certain laws or customs, which are 
made for the benefit of certain indivi- 
duals. In the restricted sense, the prt- 
vilege may be enjoyed by many; the 
orerogative, which is a peculiar and 
distinguished privilege, can be enjoyed 
only by a few. As they respect the 
public, privileges belong to or are 
granted to the subject; prerogatives 
belong to the crown. It is the privilege 
of a member of parliament to escape 
arrest fur debt; it is the prerogative of 
the crown to be irresponsible for the 
conduct of its ministers: as respects 
private cases, it isthe privilege of females 
to have the best places assigned to them ; 
it is the prerogative of the male to ad- 
dress the female. 


As the aged depart from the dignity, su they for- 
feit the privileges, of grey hairs. Bian. 


By the worst of usurpations, an usurpation on the 
prerogatives of nature, you attempt to force tailors 
aud carpenters into the state. Mexnn. 

Privileges are applied to every object 
which it is desirable to have; preroga- 
tive is confined to the case of making 
one’s election, or exercising any special 
power ; exemption is applicable to cases 
in which one is exempted from any 
tribute or payment; tmmunity, from 
the Latin munus an office, is peculiarly 
applicable to cases in which one is freed 
from a service: all chartered towns or 
corporations have prietleges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities: it is the privi- 
lege of the city of London to shut its 
gates against the king. 

Neither nobility nor clergy (in France) enjoyed 


ary exemption frum the duly on consumable com- 
modities, Bors. 


You claim an fmmunily from evil, which belongs not 
to the lot of man. Buaig, 
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PROCEEDING, PROCESS, PROGRESS. 


THe manner of performing actions 
for the attainment of a given end is the 
common idea comprehended in these 
terms. PROCEEDING is the most 
general, as it simply expresses the ge- 
neral idea of the manner of going on; 
the rest are specific terms, denoting 
some particularity in the action, object, 
or circumstance. Proceeding is said 
commonly of such things as happen in 
the ordinary way of dving business; 
PROCESS is said of such things as 
are done by rule: the former is consi- 
dered in a moral point of view ; the latter 
in a scientific or technical point of view: 
the freemasons have bound themselves 
together by a law of secrecy not to reveal 
some part of their proceedings ; the pro- 
cess by which paper is made has under- 
gone considerable improvements since 
its first invention. 


What could be more fair than to lay open to an 
enemy all that you wished to obtain, and to desire 
him to imitate your ingenuous proceeding? Burge, 


Saturnian Juno now, with double eare, 
Attends the fata! prucess of the war. 


Proceeding and PROGRESS both 
refer to the moral actions of men; but 
the proceeding simply denotes the act 
of going on, or doing something; the 
progress denotes an approximation to 
the end: the proceeding may be only 
a partial action comprehending both the 
beginning and the end; but the pro- 
gress is applied to that which requires 
time, and a regular succession of action, 
to bring it to a completion: that is a 
proceeding in which every man is tried 
in a court of law; that is a progress 
which one makes in learning, by the 
addition to one’s knowledge: hence we 
do not talk of the Panes of life, but 
of the progress of life. 

It is very observable that our proceedings disco 
vered plainly when his lordship thought well of 


himself, and when not, for if he was in guod heart 
he observed us narrowly. Noxru. 


DayDEN 


His pinaaateae aud comprehensive mind saw 
that the progress of social,and especially commercial, 
intercourse was producing new combinations, which 
had not been specifically foreseen when the laws 


applied to such subjects were enacted, Bisskr. 


PROCEEDING, TRANSACTION. 


PROCEEDING signifies literally 
the thing that proceeds ; and TRANS- 
ACTION the thing transacted: the 
former is, thérefore, of something that is 
going forward ; the latter of something 
that is already done: we are witnesses 


PROCESSION. 


to the whole proceeding ; we inquire 
into the whole transaction. The term 
proceeding is said of every event or cir- 
cumstance which goes forward through 
the agency of men; transaction com- 
prehengs only those matters which have 
seen deliberately transacted or brought 
to a conclusion: in this sense we use 
the word proceeding in application to 
an affray in the street; and the word 
transaction to some commercial nego- 
tiation that has been carried on between 
certain persons. The term proceeding 
marks the manner of proceeding ; as 
when we speak of the proceedings in a 
court of law: transaction marks the 
business fransacted ; as the transactions 
on the Exchange. A proceeding may 
be characterized as disgraceful ; a trans- 
action as iniquitous. 

The proceedings of a council of old men in an 
American tribe, we are told, were no less formal and 


sugncions than those in a senate in more polished 
republics, Rosertraon, 


It was Bothwell's interest to cover, if possible, the 
whole transaction under the veil of darkness and 
sileuce. RoBbskrson 
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PROCESSION, TRAIN, RETINUE. 


PROCESSION, from the verb pro- 
ceed, signifies the act of going forward 
or before, that is, in the present instance, 
of going before others, or one before an- 
other, TRAIN in all probability comes 
from the Latin éraho to draw, signifying 
the thing drawn after another; and in 
the present instance the persons who 
are led after, or follow, any object. 
RETINUE, from the verb to retain, 
significs thuse who are retained as at- 
tendants. 

All these terms are said of any num- 
ber of persons who follow in a certain 
order; but this, which is the leading 
idea in the word procession, is but col- 
lateral in the terms ¢vatn and retinue - 
on the otber hand, the procession may 
consist of persons of all ranks and sta- 
tions; but train and reéinue apply only 
to such as follow aome person or thing 
in a subordinate capacity: the former 
in regard to such as make up the con- 
cluding part of some processton; the 
latter only in regard to the servants or 
attendants on the great. At funerals 
there is frequently a long train of 
coaches belonging to the friends of the 
deceased, which close the procession ; 
princes and nobles never go out on state 
or public occasions without a numerous 
rettnue: the heauty of every procession 
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consists in the order with which every 
one keeps his place, and the regularity 
with which the whole goes forward ; the 
length of a train is what renders it most 
worthy of notice; the number of a re- 
tinue in eastern nations is one criterion 
by which the wgalth of the individual, 
18 estimated. 


And now the priests, Potitius at their head, 
In skins of beasts involv’d, the long procession led. 
. Daypen, 


The mvon, and all the starry trai, 


Hung the vast vault of heav’n. Gay. 


THlim and his sleeping slaves he slew; then spies 
Where Remus with his rich retinue lies. = Drypxn. 


PRODUCTION, PRODUCE, PRODUCT. 


Tue term PRODUCTION expresses 
either the act of producing or the thing 
roduced; PRODUCT and PRO- 
UCE express only the thing produced : 
the production of a tree from a seed is 
one of the wonders of nature; the pro- 
duce will not be considerable. In the 
sense of the thing produced, production 
is applied to every individual thing that 
is produced, whether by nature or art; 
as a tree is a production, or a painting 
is a production of art or skill: produce 
and product are properly applicable to 
those productions of nature which are 
made to turn to account; the former in 
a collective sense, and in reference to 
some particular object; the latter in an 
abstract and general sense: the aggre- 
gate quantity of grain drawn from a 
field is termed the produce of the field ; 
but corn, hay, vegetables, and fruits in 
general, are termed products of the 
earth: the naturalist examines ail the 
productions of nature; the husbandman 
looks to the produce of his lands; the 
topographer and traveller inquire about 
the products of different countries. 

He was expert in all the parts of physic, but for 
the history of nature, of the pruductions of all coun- 
tries, of the virtues and improvements of plants, ores, 
and minerals, with t!eir varieties in different cli- 


mates, he was perhaps the perfectest and exactest 
man iu the work. Buanxt. 


A storm of hail, I am informed, has destroyed all 
the produce of my estate in Tuscany. 
Metmora'’s Lerrere or Cickro. 


Our British prodwc/s are of such kinds and quan- 
tities as can turo the balunce of trade to our advan- 
tage. ApDDISON. 

There is the same distinction between 
these terms in their improper, as in 
their proper, acceptation ; the production 
is whatever results from an effort, phy- 
sical or mental, as a production of 
genius, a production of art, and the like; 


PRODUCTION. 


the ney is the amount or aggregate 
result from physical or mental labour: 
thus, whatever the husbandman reaps 
from the cultivation of his land is termed 
the promi of his labour; whatever 
results from any public subscription or 
eollection is, in like manner, the vro- 
duce : the product is employed properly 
in regard to the mental operation of 
figures, as the product from multipli- 
cation, but may be extended to any 
thing which is the fruit of the brain. 


_ What would become of the scrophulous consump- 
tive productions furnished by our men of wit and 
Caruinyg ? Swirt. 


This tax has already been so often tried, that we 
know the exact pruduce of it. ADDISON. 


T caunot help thinking the Arabian tales the pro- 
of some woman's imagination, ATTEBBURY. 


PRODUCTION, PERFORMANCE, 
WORK. 


WHEN we speak of any thing as re- 
sulting from any specified operation, we 
term it a PRODUCTION ; as the pro- 
duction of an author, signifying what 
he has produced by the effort of his 
mind : Homer’s Iliad is esteemed as one 
of the finest productions of the imagina- 
tion. When we speak of any thing as 
executed or performed by some person 
we term ita PERFORMANCE, as a 
drawing or a painting is denominated 
the performance of a particular artist. 
The term production canuot be employed 
without +pecifying or referring to the 
source froin which it is produced, or the 
means by which it is produced; as the 
production of art, the production of the 
inventive faculty, the production of 
the mind, &c.: a performance cannot 
be spoken of without referring to the 
individual by whom it has been per- 
Jormed ; hence we speak of this or that 
person's performance. When we wish 
to specify any thing that results from 
WORK or labour, it is termed a work: 
in this manner we either speak of the 
work of one’s hands, or a work of the 
imagination, a work of time, a work of 
magnitude. 


Nature, in her productions slow, aspires 
By just degrees to reach perfection's height. 


SomMERVILLE. 

The aces of Pope were burnt by those 
whom ad, perhaps, as most likely to 
publish them. JouNson. 


Yet there are some works which the author must 


consign unpublished to posterity. Jonmson. 
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TO PROFESS, DECLARE. 


PROFESS, in Latin professus, par 
ticiple of profiteor, compounded of pro 
and futeor to speak, signifies to set 
forth, or present to public view. DE- 
CLARE, v. 7o declare. 

An exposure of one’s thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the sig- 
nification of these terms ; but they differ 
in the manner of the action, as well as 
the object: one professes by words or 
by actions ; one declares by words only: 
a man professes to believe that on which 
he acts: but he declares his belief of it 
either with his lips or in his writings. 
A profession may be general and par- 
tial, it may amount to little more than 
an intimation: a decluratron ia positive 
and explicit ; it leaves no one in doubt: 
a profession may, therefore, sometimes 
be hypocritical; he who professes may 
wish to imply that which is not real: a 
declaration must be either directly true 
or false ; he who declares expressly com- 
mits himself upon his veracity. One 
professes either as respects single ac- 
tions, or a regular course of conduct; 
one declares either passing thoughts or 
settled yrinciples. person professes 
to have walked to a certain distance ; to 
have taken a certain route, and the like: 
a Christian professes to follow the doc- 
trine and precepts of Christianity; a 
person declares that a thing is true or 
fulse, or he declares his firm belief in a 
thing. 


A naked profession may have credit, when no 
other evidence can be given. Swirr. 


We are a considerable body, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 
Appison, 


To profess is employed only for what 
concerns one’s self; to declare is like- 
wise employed for what concerns others : 
one professes the motives and principles 
by which one is guided: one declares 
facts and circumstances with which one 
is acquainted: one professes nothing 
but what one thinks may be creditable 
and fit to be known; but one declares 
whatever may have fallen under one’s 
notice, or passed through one’s mind, 
as the case requires; there is always a 
particular and private motive for pro- 
Jession; there are frequently public 
grounds for making a declaration. 

retending first 


Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy, 
Argues no lead¢r. Miuton. 
There are no where so plain and full declaration 


of mercy and love tothe suns of menas in the Gospel 
Tniorson 
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PROFLIGATE, ABANDONED, REPRO- 
BATE. 


PROFLIGATE, in Latin profigatus, 
participle of profligo, compounded of the 
intensive pro and fligo to dash or beat, 
signifies completely ruined and lost to 
everything... ABANDONED, v. 7'o 
abandon. REPROBATE (v. To re- 
prove) signifies one thoroughly re- 
jected. 

These terms, in their proper accepta- 
tion, express the most wretched con- 
dition of fortune into which it is possible 
for any human being to be plunged, 
and consequently, in their improper ap- 
plication, they denote that state of moral 
desertion and ruin which cannot be ex- 
ceeded in wickedness or depravity. A 
profligate man has lost all by his vices, 
and consequently to his vices alone he 
looks for the regaining those goods of 
fortune which he has squandered ; as he 
has nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain in his own estimation, by pursuing 
the career of his vices, he surpasses all 
others in his unprincipled conduct: an 
abandoned man is altogether abundoned 
to his passions, which, having the entire 
sway over him, naturally impel him to 
every excess: the reprobute man is one 
who has been reproved until he be- 
comes insensible to reproof, and is given 
up to the malignity of his own passions. 


Aged wisdom can check the most forward, and 
abash the most prosligute. Brair. 


To be va dati of what any one thinks of you, 
does uot ouly show you arrogant but abundoned, 
Hvouss. 


And Bere let those who boast in mortal things, 
Learn how their create monuments of fame, 
And atreugth, and art, are easily outdone 


n 
By reprobate spirits. Mitton. 


PROFUSION, PROFUSENESS. 


PROFUSION, from the Latin pro- 
fundo, to pour forth, is taken in relation 
to unconscious objects, which pour forth 
in great plenty; PROFUSENESS is 
taken from the same, in relation to con- 
scious agents, who likewise pour forth 
in great plenty: the term profusion, 
therefore, is put for plenty itself, and 
the term profuseness as a characteristic 
of persons in the sense of extravagance. 
At the hospitable board of the rich, 
there will naturally be a profusion of 
everything which can gratify the appe- 
tite; when men see an unusual degree 
of profusion, they are apt to indulge 
themselves in profuseness. 


PROGRESS. 


Ye pelo towns with wealth and splendon: 
crown'd, 

Ye fields where summer spreads profasion round, 

For me your tributary sturvs combine. GoLpsmita. 


I was convinced that the liberality of nty young 
companions was only profuseness. JoBNBUN. 


PROGRESS, PROGRESSION, AD 


VANCE, ADVANCEMENT. 


A FORWARD motion is designated by 
these terms: but PROGRESS and 
PROGRESSION simply imply this 
sort of motion ; ADVANCE and AD- 
VANCEMENT also imply an approxi- 
mation to some object: we may make a 
progress in that which has no specific 
termination, as a progress in learning, 
which may cease only with life ; but the 
advance is only made to some limited 
point or object in view; as an advance 
in weulth or honor, which may find a 
termination within the life. Progress 
and advance are said of that which has 
been passed over ; but progression and 
advancement may be said of that which 
one is passing: the progress is made, 
or the person is in advance ; he is in the 
act of progression or advancement: & 
child makes a progress in learning by 
daily attention; the progression from 
one stage of learning to another is not 
always perceptible ; it is not always pos- 
sible to overtake one who is in advance ; 
sometimes a person’s advancement is 
retarded by circumstances that are alto- 
gether contingent: the first step in any 
destructive course still prepares for the 
second, and the second for the third, 
after which there is no stop, but the 
progress is infinite. 

I wish it were in my aie to pive a regular his- 

en 


tory of the progress which our ancestors have made 
in this species of versification. TyRwa#itt 


And better thence again, and better still, 6 


lo infinite progressiva, HOMSON. 


The most successful students make their advances 
in knowledye by short flights. JOHNSON. 


I have lived to see the fierce advancement, the 
sudden turn, and the abrupt period, of three or four 
euormous friendshiizs, Pors 


PROGRESS, PROFICIENCY, IMPROVE 
MENT. 


PROGRESS (v. Proceeding) is a 

eneric term, the rest are specific, 
PROFICIENCY, from the Latin pro- 
ficto, compounded of pro and farto, sig- 
nifies a profited state, that is to say, a 
progress already made: and IM- 
PROVEMENT, from the verb tm- 


PROMINENT. 


proved, signifies an improved condition, 
that is, progress in that which tmproves. 
The term progress here, as in the former 
paragraph, marks the step or motion 
onward, and the two others the point 
already reached ; but progress is ap- 
plied either in the proper or improper 
sense, that is, either to those traveihug 
furward, or to those poing on stepwise 
in any work; profictency is applied, in 
the improper sense, to the ground 
gained in anart, and improvement to 
what is gained in knowledize, or ander- 
standing, or abilities; when idle people 
set about any work, it is difficult to per- 
ceive that they make any progress in it 
from time to time; those who have a 
thorough taste for either music or draw- 
ing will make a proficiency in it which 
is astonishing to those who are unac- 
quainted with the circumstances; the 
wmprovement of the mind can never be 
su effectually and easily obtained as in 
the period of childhood. 

Solon, the suge, his progress never ceased, 


But still his earning with his days iucreas‘d. 
DENnHAM. 


When the Jad was about nineteen, his uncle de- 
sired to see him, that he might know what proji- 
eteacy he had nade. HAWKES WORTH. 


The tmprorement which grows from habhituating 
the mind to the comprehensive views of religion 
must not be theught wholly to regard the under- 
etuadiny. ADDI>0N. 


Progress and profictenry are applied 
to the acts of persons. but zmprorement 
dermetes also the act or state of things ; 
one must make a progress or profi- 
Gtency, but things admit of improvement. 

The metrical part of our poetry, in the time of 


Chaucer, was capable of more improvement. 
TYRWHITT. 


PROMINENT, CONSPICUOUS. 


PROMINENT | signifies hanging 
over; CONSPICUOUS (v. Distin- 
guished) siznifies easy to be beheld: 
the former is, therefore, to the latter, in 
some measure, as the species to the 
genus ; what is prominent is, in veneral, 
on that very account conspicuous ; but 
many things may be conspicuous which 
are not expressly prominent: nothing 
is prominent but what projects beyond 
a certain line ; everything is conspicuous 
which may be seen by many: the nose 
on a man's face is a prominent feature, 
owing to its projecting situation ; and it 
is sometimes conspicuous, according to 
the pusition of the person: a figure in a 
pasting is said to be prominent, if it 
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appears to stand forward or befure the 
others; but it is not properly conspicu- 
ous, unless there be something in it 
which attracts the general notice, and 
distinguishes it from all other things ; 
on the contrary, it is conspicuous, but 
not expressly prominent, when the 
colors are viwid. 

Lady Maebeth's walking in her sievp is an inel- 
dent sv fall of Gagic horrors, that it stands cut asa 


prominent feature in the must sublime drama in the 
world, CuMBERLANCE. 


That innocent mirth which had been se conspi- 
cuous in Sir Thomas More's life, did not forsake him 
to the last. Appison. 


PROMISCUOUS, INDISCRIMINATE. 


PROMISCUOUS, in Latin promis- 
cuus, from promtisceo, or pro and 
misceo to mingle, signifies thoroughly 
mingled. INDISCRIMINATE, from 
the Latin i” privative, and discrimen a 
difference, signifies without any differ- 
ence, 

Promiscuous is applied to any nium- 
ber of different objects mingled together ; 
trdiscriminate is ouly applied to the ac- 
tion in which one does not discriminate 
different objects: a multitude is termed 
promiscuous, as characterizing the 
thing ; the use of different things for the 
same purpose, or of the same things 
fur different purposes, is termed zndis- 
criminate, as characterizing the person 
things become promiscuous by the want 
of design in any one; they are tndis- 
criminate by the express intention of 
some one: plants of all descriptions are 
to be found promiscuously situated in 
the beds of a garden: it is folly to level 
any charge indiscriminately against 


-all the members of any community or 


profession. 
Victors and vanquish d join promiscuous cries. 
Port. 


From this indiscriminate distributiogtof miscry, 
the muoralists have always derived one of their 
strongest moral arguments for a future stute. 

JonmsoN. 


PROMISE, ENGAGEMENT, WORD. 


PROMISE, in Latin promissus, from 
promitto, compounded of pro before, and 
mitto to set or fix, that is, to fix before- 
hand, is specific, and consequently more 
binding than the ENGAGEMENT (pv. 
Business); we promise a thing in a get. 
form of words, that are clearly and 
strictly understood; we engage in ge- 
neral terms, that may admit of altera- 
tion: a prome is mostly unconditional ; 

2T 
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an engagement is frequently conditional. 
In promises the faith of an individual 
is admitted upon his word, and built 
upon as if it were a deed; in engage- 
ments the intentions of an individual 
for the future are all that are either im- 
plied or understood: on the fulfilment 
of promises often depend the most im- 
portant interests of individuals; an at- 
tention to engagements is a matter of 
mutual convenience in the ordinary 
concerns of 1 fe: a man makes a pro- 
mise of payment, and upon his promise 
it may happen that many others depend 
for the fulfilment of their promises: 
when engagements are made to visit or 
meet others, an inattention to such en- 
gagements causes great trouble. 


An acie of performance js worth the whole world 
f promise. Howe... 


The engagements 1 had to Dr. Swift were such 
as the actual services he had done me, in relation to 
the subscription for Homer, obliged me to. Purr. 


As a promise and engagement can be 
made only by words, the WORD is 
often put for either, or for both, as the 
case requires: he who breaks lis word 
in small matters cannot be trusted when 
he gives his tord in matters of conse- 
quence. 
fPueas was our prince; a juster lord, 

Or nobler warrior, never drew a sword ; 


Observant of the right, religious of his word. 
Duypen. 


PROOF, HKVIDENCE, TESTIMONY. 


Tue PROOF (v. Argument) is that 
which simply proves ; the EVIDENCE 
is that which makes evident (v. Clear) ; 
the TESTIMONY, from fesizs a wit- 
ness, is a species of evidence by means 
of witnesses. In the legal acceptation 
of the terins proofs are commonly de. 
nominated ertdence, because nothing 
can be gdmitted as progf which does 
not tendo make eviden', but as what 
is proved is made more certain or indu- 
bitable than what is made evident, proof 
is more than evidence. Proof is like- 
wise taken for the act of proving as 
well as fur the thing that proves, which 
distinguishes it still further from 
evidence. 

_ Positive proof is always required, where, from the 
nature of the case, it appears it might possibly have 
been had. But next to positive prouf circumstantial 


evidence, or the doctrine of presumptions, must take 
place. BLacKstonx, 


' Evidence comprehends whatever is 
employed to make evident, be it words 
or deeds, be it writing or discourse ; 


PROPORTIONATE. 


testimony is properly evidence by words 
spoken, and, more strictly speaking, the 
person giving the evidence. 


Evidence is either written or parole. BLackstonx, 


Our law considers that there are many transac- 
tions to which only one persou is privy, and there- 
fore dues not always demand the festimuny of two. 

BLackstTune. 


In an extended application of these 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction: the proof is the mark or 
sign which proves: the evidence is the 
mark or sign which makes evident : the 
testamony is that which is offered or 
given by things personified in proof of 
any thing. 

Of the fallaciousness of hope, and the uncertainty 


of echemes, every day gives some new proof. 
JOHNSON. 


Cato Major, who had borne all the great offices, 
has left us au evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was versed in country affairs, Locxx. 


Evidence is said to arise from testimony. wheu we 
depend upon the cedit and relation of others fur 
the truth or falsehood of anything. WILKINS. 


The proof is employed for facts or 
physical objects: the evidence is ap- 
plied to that which is moral; lestzmony 
regards that which is personal. All 
that our Saviour did and said were evt- 
dences of his divine character, which 
might have produced faith in the minds 
of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous provess of his 
power. One friend makes a present to 
another in éestimony of his regard: the 
proof and the testemony is something 
external, or sume outward mark or in- 
dication ; the evidence may be internal 
or lie in the thing itself, as the internal 
evidences of Christianity. 

Men ought not to expect either sensible proof or 


demonstration for such matters as are not capable of 
such pruofs supposing them to be true. WILKINS. 


Of Swilt’s general habits of thinking. if his letters 
can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was not 
a man to be either loved or envied, JOHNSON, 


Ye Trojan flames, your testimony bear 
What I perform’d, and what | suffer'd there. 
Dryprn 


PROPORTIONATE, COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 


PROPORTIONATE, from the Latin 
proportto, com pounded of pro and porto, 
signifies having a portion suitable to, or 
in agreement with, some other object. 
COMMENSURATE, from the Latin 
commensus or commentior, signifies mea- 
suring in accordance with some other 
thing, being suitable in measure to some- 


PROROGUE 


thing else. ADEQUATE, in Latin 
adequutus, participle of adequo, signi- 
fies made level with some other body. 
Proportionate is here a term of ge- 
neral use; the others are particular 
terms, employed in a similar sense, in 
regard to particular objects: that is 
proportionate which rises as a thing 
rises, and falls as a thing falls; that 
is commensurate which is made to 
rise to the same measure or degree ; 
that is adequate which is made to come 
up to the height of another thing. 
Proportionate is employed either in the 
proper or improper sense ; in all recipes 
and prescriptions of every kind propor- 
tionate quantities must always be taken ; 
when the task increases in difficulty and 
complication a proportionate degree of 
labor and talent must be employed 
upon it. Commensurate and adequate 
are employed only in the moral sense ; 
the former to denote suitability of things 
in point of measure, the Jatter to denote 
the equalizing of powers: a person’s 
recompense should in some measure be 
commensurate with his Jabor and de- 
serts: a person's resources should be 
adequate to the work he is engaged in. 


All envy is proportionate to desire, JOHNSON. 


Where the matter is not commensurate to the 
worts all speaking is but tautology. Sours. 


Outward actions are not adequate expressions of 
our Virtues. ADDISUN. 


, PROPOSAL, PROPOSITION, 


PROPOSAL comes from propose, in 
the sense of offer: PROPOSITION 
comes from propose, in the sense of set- 
ting down in a distinct form of words. 
We make a proposal to a person to enter 
into a partnership with him; we make 
a proposttion to one who is at variance 
with us to settle the difference by arbi- 
tration. 

I have proposed a visit to her friend Lady Camp- 


bell, and my Anna seemed to receive the proposal 
with pleasure. Stn Wittiam Jones. 


The Protestants, averse from proceeding to any 
act uf violence, listened with pleasure to the pacific 
vroposition of the queen regent. RosERtson. 


TO PROROGUE, ADJOURN. 


PROROGUE, from the Latin pro- 
rogo, siguifies to put off, and is used in 
the general sense of deferring for an 
indefinite period. ADJOURN, from 
journée the day, signifies only to put 
off for a day, or some short period: the 
former is applied to national assemblies 
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only; the latter is applicable to any 
meeting. ; 


A prorogation is the continuance of Parliament 
from one session to another, BiLacKsToNnes, 


An adjournment ia nu more than a continuance 
of the session from one day to another, 
RLACKSTONS, 


TO PROVE, DEMONSTRATE, EVINCE, 
MANIJ¥EST. 


PROVE, in Latin prodo, signifies to 
make good, i.e. to make good by proofs, 
which is here the general term, the 
ather terms imply different modes of 
proving : we prove in different Gg 
and in different degrees, To DEMON- 
STRATE, trom monstro to show, and 
the intensive syllable de, significs to 
prove ina specilie manner, that is, ina 
clear and undeniable manner; we may 
prove facts, innocence, guilt, and the 
like; we demonstrate the truth or 
falsity of a thing. 

The existence of a’ Gud is so far from being a thing 


that wants to be proved, that I think it the only 
thing of which we are certain, GuaRpIAN, 


The nature of this eternity is utterly inconceiv- 
able by the mind of man; our reason demonstrates to 
us that it has been, but at the same time can frame 
no idea of it, but what is big with absurdity and 
contradiction, Avpison, 


Prove and demonstrate may also be 
applied to that which a person may 
show of himself; evzzce and manifest 
are used only in this application. To 
prove in this case is to give a proof; 
as to prove one's valor; to demonstrate 
is to give aclear or ocular proof, as to 
demonstrate an attachment to a thing; 
to evince is to show by convincing proof, 
as to evince one’s integrity by the whole 
course of one’s dealings; to munzfest is 
to make manifest, as to manifest one’s 
displeasure or satisfaction. 

From what is left on record of his actions, he 
lainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 


utesaw him to. be, a man of viulence, cruelty, and 
blood. LAIR. 


By the very setting apart aud consccrating places 
for the service of Gud, we demonstrate our ackaow- 
ledgement uf his power and sovereignty over us. : 

Bayrriver, 


We must evince the sincerity of our faith wy gnad 
works. JLAIR 


In the life ofa man of sense, a shurt life is suffi- 
cient to manifest himself a man of honour and virtue. 
Srexue. 

fn regard to things, to prove is to 
serve as a proof; to evince is to serve as 
a@ particular proof; to manvfest is to serve 
as a public proof. The beauty,and order 
in the Creation prove the wisdom of the 
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Creator; a persistance in a particular 
course of conduct may either evince 
great virtue or preat folly ; the miracles 
wroughtin Egypt mant/ested the Divine 
power. 

Why on those shores are they with joy survey'd, 


Aadmir'd as heroes, and as gods obey 'd, 


Unless great acts superior merit prove f Pour, 


His master’s juterest and his own combined, 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind, 
Thought, word, and deed hin liberty eviace. 


His freedum is the freedum ofa prince. = Cowrrr. 


This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed that there is scarce a degree of perception 
which does vut exist in some one part of the world of 
life. Is the goodness or wisdom of the Divine 
Belug more manifested in this proceeding ? 

ADDISON. 


TO PROVIDE, PROCURE, FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 


PROVIDE, in Latin providen, siz- 
nifies literally to see before, but figura- 
tively to get in readiness fur some future 

uurpose,  PROCURE, wo. To get, 
“URNISH is in’ French fournir. 
SUPPLY, in French suppléer, Latin 
suppleo, from seb and ples, signifies to 
fill up a deficiency, or make up what is 
wanting. 

Provide and procure are both actions 
that have a special reference to the fu- 
ture; furnish and supply are employed 
for that which is of immediate concern : 
one provides a dinner in the contempla- 
tion that some persons are coming to 
partake of it; one procures help in the 
contemplation that it may be wanted ; 
we furnish a room, as We find it neces- 
sary fur the present purpose; one sup- 
plies w family with any article of do- 
mestic use. Calculation is necessary 
in providing ; one docs not wish to 
provide tvo much or tov little: labor 
and management are requisite in 770- 
curing; when a thing is not always at 
hand, or not easily come at, one must 
exercise one’s tine, strength, or inve- 
nuity to procure it: judgment is requi- 
site in furnishing ; what one Jurnishes 
ought to be selected with reference to the 
circumstances of the individual who 
furnishes ; care and attention are wanted 
in sugplytng; we must be careful to 
know what a person really wants, in 
order to supply him to his satisfaction. 
One provides against all contingencies ; 
one procures all necessaries; one /fur- 
nishes all comforts; one supplies all 
deficiencies 

A rude kand may build walls, furm roofs, and lay 


floors, and provide all that warmth and security re- 
JOHNSON. 


quire. 


PRUDENT. 


Such dress as mp enable the body to endure 
the diff-rent seasons, the most upenlightened natious 


have teen able tu procure JuH NHON, 


Auria having driven the Turks from Corone, both 
by sea and land, furnished the city with corn, wine, 


victual, and gunpowder. K NuLLEs, 
Although T nei her lend ner borrow, 

Yet tu supply the ripe wants of my friend 

Cl break a custom. SuaKsrears. 


Provide and procure are the acts of 
persons only; furnish and supp/y are 
the acts of unconscious agents: one’s 
garden and orchard may be suid to fur- 
nish him with delicacies; the earth sup- 
plies us with food. So in the improper 
application: the daily occurrences of a 
great city furnish materials for a news 
paper; a newspaper, to an Englishman, 
supplies almust every other want. 

Your ideas are new, and borrowed from a moun- 


tuinons country, the only one that cau furnish truly 
picturesque seenery. Guay. 


And clouds, dissulv'd, the thirsty ground supply. 
IRYDERN, 


PROVIDENCE, PRUDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE and PRUDENCE 
are both derived from the verb to pro- 
vide ; but the former expresses the par- 
ticular act of providing ; the latter the 
habit of providing. ‘The former is ap- 
plicd both to animals and men; the 
latter is employed only as’ a charac- 
teristic of men. We may admire the 
providence of the ant in laying up a 
sture for the winter; the prudence of a 
parent is displayed in his concern for 
the future setilement of his child. It 
is provident in a person to adopt mea- 
sures of escape for himself, in certain 
situations of peculiar danger; it is pru- 
dent to be always prepared for all con- 
tungencies. 
lu Albion's isle, when glorious Edgar retgn‘d, 


He, wisely provident, trom ber white cliffs, 
Launeh'’d half her forests, SOMERVILLE, 


Prud-ace operates on life,in the same manuer as 
rules on composition; it produces vigilance rather 
than clevation. JUHNBSON, 


PRUDENT, PRUDENTIAL, 


PRUDENT (v. Judgment) charac- 
terizes the person or the thing; PRU- 
DENTIAL characterizes only the thing. 
Prudent sigmfies having prudence ; 
prudential, according to rules of pru- 
dence, or as respects prudence. The 
prudent is opposed to the imprudent 
and inconsiderate; the prudential is 
opposed to the voluntary: the course 
is prudent which accords with the -prin- 


PUBLISH. 


ciples of prudence; the reason or mo- 
tive is prudential, as flowing out of cir- 
cumstances of prudence or necessity. 
Every one is called upon at certain 
times to adopt prudent measures ; those 
who are obliged to consult their means 
in the management of their expenses, 
must act upon prudential motives. 


Ulysses first in public care she found, 


For p. udent eounse} like the gods renown’d. = Purr. 


Those who possess elevated understanding. are 
naturally apt to coasider all prudeatia! maxims ua 
wlow theirs regard. JOHNSUN, 


TO PRY, SCRUTINIZE, DIVE INTO. 


PRY is in all probability changed 
from prove, in the sense of try. SCRU- 
TINIZE comes from the Latin scrutor 
to search thoroughly. DIVE, v. To 
plunge. 

Pry is taken in the bad sense of look- 
ing more narrowly into things than one 
ought: scrutinize aud dive tnto are em- 
ployed in the good sense of searching 
things to the bottom. A person who 

ries looks into that which does not 
elong to him; and too narrowly also 
Into that which may belong to him; it 
is the consequence of a too eager curi- 
osity or a busy meddling temper: a 
person who scruttnizes looks into that 
which is intentionally concealed from 
him: it isan act of duty flowing out of 
his office: a person who dives pene: rates 
into that which lies hidden very deep ;' 
he ig impelled to this action by the 
thirst of knowledge and a laudable 
ceriosity. 

A love of prying into the private 
affairs of families makes a person a 
troublesome neizhbour: it is the busi- 
ness of the magistrate to scrutinize all 
matters which affect the guood ordet 
of society: there are some minds so 
imbued with a love of science that 
they delight to dive into the secrets of 
nature. 


The peaceable man never officiously seeks to pry 
into the secrets of others. . BLair 


He who enters upon this scey Cato the depths 
of the mini )enters into a labyrint ) Sours. 


"n man the more we dive, the more we see 
Heaven's siguet stamping an immortal make. 
Youne. 


TO PUBLISH, PROMULGATE, 
DIVULGE, REVEAL, DISCLOSE. 


PUBLISH, v. To advertise. PRO- 
MULGATE, in Latin promuigatus, 
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participle of promuigo or provulgo, sig- 
nifies to make vulgar. DIVULGE, in 
Latin dtvulgo, that is, in diversos vulgo, 
signifies to make vulgar in different 
parts. REVEAL, in Latin revelv, from 
velo to veil, sivnifies to take off the veil 
or cover. DISCLOSE signifies to make 
the reverse of close. 

To publish is the most general of: 
these terms, conveying in its extended 
sense the idea of making known; but 
it is in many respects indclinite; we 
may publish to many or few; but to 
promulgate, is always to make known 
tomany. We may publish that which 
is a domestic or a national concern; we 
promulgate properly only that which is 
of veneral interest: the affairs of a fa- 
wily or of a nation are published in the 
newspapers ; doctrines, a ey pre- 
cepts, and the like, are promu/gated. 

The Jews read Moses and the Prophets of ald 
time, as their Book of Acts informs us. Aud so, in- 
deed, do writers of their ownin the sume ave with it, 
who boast of the practice as a most useful and ho- 
nourable Pitan ua to their mation, that 


the laws of life were thus published to the people. 
SECKER, 


Au absurd theory on une side of a question forms 
bo justifiestion fur alleging a false fact or ic 
gtting Mischievous maxims on the other, SURKE, 


We may publish things to be known, 
or things not to be known; we divulge 
things mostly not to be known: we may 
publish our own shame, or the shame 
of another, and we may publish that 
which is advantageous to another; but 
we commonly drvu/ge the secrets or the 
crimes of another. 

There was, we may very well think, some cause 
which moved the Apostle St Paul to regnire that 
those things which any one church's affairs gave 
particular occasion tu write, might, for the instrue- 
tivn of all, Le published, und that by readiny. 

Hooker. 


Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undivu/ged crimes, 
SHA KSrPRARE 
To publish is said of that which was 
never before known, or never befure 
existed ; to reveal and disclose ure said 
of that which has been only concealed or 
lay hidden: we publish the events of 
the day; we reveal the secret or the 
mystery of a transaction; we disclose 
the whole affair from beginninz to end, 
which has never been properly known 

or accounted for. 


If 1 should tell you how these two did coact, 
Shall | not lie in publishing the truth? Saamerzang, 


In confession, the reveutling is vot for worldly use, 
but for the euse of a man’s heart. Bacon, 


Then earth aud ocean various forms disclose, 
Davos. 
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TO PURPOSE, PROPOSE. 


Wer PURPOSE (v. To design) that 
which is near at hand, or immediately 
to be set about; we PROPOSE that 
which is more distant: the former re- 
quires the setting before one’s mind, the 
latter requires deliberation and plan. 
We purpose many things which we 
never think worth while doing; but we 
ought not to propose any thing to our- 
selves, which is not of too much import- 
ance to be lightly adopted or rejected. 
We purpose to go to town on a certain 
day ; we propose to spend our time in 
a particular study. 

When listening Philomela deigns 


To let them joy, and perposes in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. THomson, 


There are but two plans on which any man can 
propose to conduct himself through the dangers and 
distresses of human life. Barn, 


TO PUSH, SHOVE, THRUST. 


Au these words denote the giving 
an impulse to a body with more or less 
force, but differ as to the situation in 
which the impulse is given. PUSH 
and SHOVE require the bodies which 
give und receive the impulse to be 
in contact: one person cannot push or 
shove another without coming in direct 
personal contact with him; as when 
a person touches another in passing, 
it may be a push more or less violent: 
to shove is a continued action, which 
causes the body to move forward; as 
to shove a loud alung the ground. A 
body may be both pushed and shoved 
along, but in the former case this 
is effected by repeated pushes, and in 
the latter case by a continuation of 
the same act. To THRUST, like 
push, is a single act, but thrusting is 
commonly performed by some instru- 
ment, as a pole a stick, a hand, or some 
part of a body. 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit; 


itis more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Thau tarry till they pusé us. 


There the British Neptune stood 

Beneath them, to submit th’ officious flood, 

And with his trident shuo'd them off the sand. 
DrypPrEn,. 


When the king comes, offer him no violence 
Unless he seek to thrast you out by force, 
SHAMSPEARE. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


A body may likewise, in a similar 
manner, ¢hrust itself, but it always 
pushes or shoves some other body. 


Who's tnere I say? Elow dare you thrust yourselves 
thw my private meditations? SHAKSPEARA. 


QUALIFICATION. 


TO PUT, PLACE, LAY, SET. 


PUT is in all probability derived from 
the same rvot as the Latin positus, par- 
ticiple of pono to place. PLACE, v. To 
place. LAY, in Saxon legan, German 
legen, Latin luco, and Greek dzyopua, 
signifies to cause to lie; and SET, in 
German setzen, Latin sisto, and sto to 
stand, signifies to cause to stand. Put 
is the most gencral of all these terms; 
place, lay, and set, are but modes of 

ulting ; one puts things generally, 

ut the way of putting is not defined ; 
we may put a thing into one’s room, 
one’s desk, one’s pucket, and the like; 
but to place is to put in a specific 
manner, and for a specific purpose; one 
places a book on a shelf as a fixed place 
for it, and in a position most suitable to 
it. Today and set are still more specific 
than place; the former being applied 
only to such things as can be made to 
lie; and set only to such as can be made 
to stand: a book may be said to be dusd 
on the table when placed in a downward 
position ; and se¢ on a shelf when placed 
on one end: we /ay ourselves down on 
the ground; we se¢ a trunk upon the 
ground. 


The labourer cuts 


Young slips, and in the suil securely puts. Daypen. 


Then vouths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To pluce the dishes, und to serve the wine. Dry pen, 


Here some design a mole, while others“here 
day deep foundations for a theatre. Dryptn, 


Ere f could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
SHAKSPEARS, 


ee ee 


Q. 


QUALIFICATION, ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

THe QUALIFICATION (v. Com- 
petent) serves the purpose of utility ; 
the ACCOMPLISHMENT serves to 
adorn: by the first we are enabled to 
make ourselves useful; by the second 
we are enabled to make ourseives agree- 
able. The qualtficattons of a man who 
has.an office to perform must be consi- 
dered: of a man who has only pleasure 
to pursue the accomplishments are to 
be considered. A readiness with one's 
pen, and a facility at accounts, are ne- 
cessary qualifications either for a schoul 
or a counting-house; drawing is one of 


QUALITY. 


the most agreeable and suitable accom- 
vltshments that can be given to a young 
person. 


The companion of an evening, and the companion 
for life, require very different qualifications. 


JoHNSON. 
Where nature bestows genius, education will give 
accomplishments. CuMBERLAND. 


TO QUALIFY, TEMPER, HUMOR. 


QUALIFY, v. Competent. TEM- 
PER, from tempero, is to regulate the 
temperament. HUMOR, from humor, 
is to suit the Aumor. " 

Things are quadified according to cir- 
cumstances: what is too harsh must be 
qualified by something that is soft and 
lenitive ; things are fempered by nature 
or by providence, so that things perfectly 
discordant should not be combined; 
things are humored by contrivance: 
what is subject to many changes requires 
to be humored; a polite person will 
qualify a refusal by some expression of 
kindness; Providence has tempered the 
seasons so as to mix something that 
is pleasant in them all. Nature itself is 
sometimes to be Aumored when art is 
employed: but the tempers of man re- 
quire still more to be Aumored. 


It is the excellency of friendship to rectify, or at 
least to qualify the maliyuity of these surmises, 
SouTH. 


God in his merey has so framed and tempered his 
word, that we have for the most part a reserve of 
mercy wrapp d up iu a curse. South. 


Our British gardeners, iustead of humourtng nature, 
tove Yo deviate from it as much as possible. 
Appison. 


QUALITY, PROPERTY, ATTRIBUTE. 
QUALITY, in Latin qualitas from 


qualis such, signifies such as a thing 
really is. PROPERTY, which is 
changed from propriety and proprius 
proper or one’s own, signifies belonging 
to a thing as an essential ingredient. 
ATTRIBUTE, in Latin atiributus, 
participle of atirtbuo to bestow upon, 
signifies the things bestowed upon or 
assigned to another. 

The quality is that which is inherent 
in the thing and co-existent ; the pro- 
perty is that which belongs to it for the 
time being ; the attribute is the quality 
which is assigned to any object. We 
cannot alter the quality of a thing 
without altering the whole thing; but 
we May give or take away properties 
from bodies at pleasure, without entirely 
destroying their identity ; and we may 
ascribe attributes at discretion. 
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Humility and patience, industry aud temperance 
are very often the good qualities of a poor man. 
A ppis0N. 


No man ean have sunk so far into stupidity, as 
not to consider the properties of the ground on which 
he walks, of the plants on which he fueds, or of the 
animals that delight his ear.  JOHNBUN, 


Man o'er a wider fleld cxtends his views, 

God through the wonder of his works pursaes, 
Exploring thence his atértbutes and laws, 

Adores, loves, imitates, th’ Eternal Cause. Jenynw. 


QUARREL, BROIL, FEUD. 


QUARREL (wv. Difference) is the 
general and ordinary term; BROIL, 
from drat, and FEUD, in German 
Jehde, connected with the word jght, 
including active hostility, are particular 
terms. The idea of a variance between 
two or more parties is common to these 
terms; but the former respects the com- 
plaints and charges which are recipro- 
cally made ; brotl respects the confusion 
and entanglement winch arises from a 
contention and collision of interests ; 
feud respects the hostilities which arise 
out of the variance. There are quarrels 
where there are no drotls, and there are 
both where there are no feuds; but 
there are no brotls and feuds without 
quarrels: the quarrel is not always 
openly conducted between the parties ; 
it muy sometimes be secret, and some- 
times manifest itself only in a coolness 
of behaviour: the droid is a noisy kind 
of quarrel, it always breaks out in loud, 
and mostly reproachful language: feud 
is a deadly kind of quarrel which is 
heightened by mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quarrels are very lamentable 
when they take place between members 
of tue same family, bros are very 
frequent among profligate and restless 
people who live together; feuds were 
very general in former times between 
different families of the nobility. 

The dirk or broad dagger, | am afraid, was of 


more use in private quarrels than in battles. 
JonNSON, 


. 


iv'n haughty Juno, who with endless bruils, 

Earth, seas, and heav'n, aul Jove himeelf turmoils, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow’r shall join, 

To cherish and advance the Trojan line. Onypen. 


The poet describes (in the poem of Chevy-Chace) 
a battle occasioned by the mutual feuds which 
reigned in the fumilivs of an Englist: and Scotch no- 
bleman. Appisox. 


QUARREL, AFFRAY, OR FRAY. 


A QUARREL (v. Difference) is in- 
definite, both as to the cause ahd the 
manner in which it ts conducted; an 


AFFRAY or FRAY, from frico to rub, 
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signifies the collision of the passions, 
aid is a particular kind of quurred: a 
yuarrel nay subsist between two per- 
sons from a private difference ; an ufray 
always takes place between many upon 
some public occasion: a quarrel may 
be carried on merely by words; an 
affray is commonly conducted by acts of 
violence: many angry words pass in a 
quarrel between too hasty people ; many 
are wounded, if not killed in affrays, 
when opposite parties mect. 

The quarrel between my friends did not run so 
high as I find your arcounts have made it. Steren. 


The provost of Edinburgh, his son, and several ci- 
tizens of distinction, were killed in the fray. 
RowkarTson. 


QUESTION, QUERY. 
QUESTION, o. To ask. QUERY 


is but a variation of qu@re, from the 
verb quero to seek or inquire. 

Questions and queries are both put 
for the sake of obtaming un answer; 
but the former may be for a reasonable 
or unreasonable cause ; a query is mostly 
u rational question: idlers may put 
questions from mere curiosity ; learned 
mien put quertes for the sake of inform- 
ation. 

I shall conclnde with proposing only some queries 


in order to @ futher search tu be made by others. 
Newron. 


Beenuse he that knoweth lesst in fittest to ask 
questions, it ia more reason for the entertainment of 
the time, that ye ask me gueadions than that Task 
you. Bacon. 


QUICKNESS, SWIFTNESS, FLEET- 
NESS, CELERITY, RAPIDITY, 
VELOCITY. 


Tuersx terms are all applied to the 
motion of bodies, of which QUICK- 
NESS, from quick, denotes the general 
and simple idea which characterizes all 
the rest. Quicknssv is near akin to 
life. and is directly opposed to slowness. 
SWIFTNESS, in all probability from 
the German sehwerfen to roam; and 
FLEETNESS, froin tly, express higher 
degrees of quickness. CELERITY, 
probably from celer a horse; VELO- 
CITY, from volo to fly; and RA- 
PIDITY, from rapto to seize or hurry 
along, difler more in application than in 
degree. Quick and swt/t are applicable 
to any objects; men are gutck in moving, 
swiyt in running: dogs hear gutckly, 
and run swi/tly ; a mill goes quickly or 
sepftly round, actording to the force of 


RACE, 


the wind: ficetness is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of winds or horses; a horse is 
fleet in the race, and is sometimes de- 
scribed to be as fleet as the winds: that 
which we wi-h to characterize as _parti- 
cularly qutck !n our ordinary operations, 
we say is done with celertty; in this. 
manner our thoughts pass with celerity 
from one object to another: those things 
are said to move with rapidity which 
seem to hurry every thing away with 
them; a river or stream moves with 
rapidity ; time goes on with a raptd 
flight: vedoctty signifies the swiftness 
of tlight, which is a motion that exceeds 
all others in swzftness : hence, we speak 
of the velocity of a ball shot from a 
cannon, or of a celestial body moving m 
its orbit; sometitnes these words, ra- 
pidity and velocity, are applied in the 
Improper sense by way of emphasis to 
the very seci/t movements of other 
bedies in this manner the wheel of a 
carriage is said to move rapidly: and 
the flight of an animal, or the progress 
of a vessel before the wind, is compared 
tothe flight of a bird in point of ve- 
locity 

Impatience of labour seizes those who are most 


distinguished for quickness of apprehension. 

OHNSON. 
Above the bounding billows saift they flew, 
Til uow the Greciau camp appear d in view. Pops, 


For fear, though flecter than the wind, 


Believes ‘tis always left behind. BUTLER. 


Hy moving the eye we gather up with great cele- 
rity the several parts of an object, eo as to form one 
piece. Burkr. 
Mean time the radiant sun, to mortal sight 
Descending swift, rolld down the rapid light. Pops, 


Lightning is productive of grandeur, which it 
chiefly owes to the ve/ucity of its motion. Burks 


RACE, GENERATION, BREED. 


RACE, v. Fumily. GENERATION, 
in Latin gereratto from genero, and the 
Greek yevvaw. to engender or beget, 
siznifies the thing begotten. BREED 
signifies that which is dred (v. To breed). 
These terms are all employed in regard 
toa number of animate objects which 
have the same origin; the two first are 
said only of human beings, the latter 
only of brutes: the term race is employed 
in regard to the dead as well as the 
living; generution is employed mostl 
in regard to the living : hence we speak 


RAPACIOUS. 


of the race of the Heraclidze, the race of 
the Bourbons, the race of the Stuarts, 
and the like; but the present genera- 
tion, the whole generation, a worthless 
generution, and the like: breed is said 
of those animals which are brought forth, 
and brouyht up in the same manner. 
Hence, we denominate some domestic 
animals as of a good Greed, where par- 
ticular care is taken not only as to the 
animals from which they come, but also 
of those which are brought forth. 


Where races are thus numerous and thus com- 
bmed, none but the chief of a clan is thus addressed 
by his name. Jou NSON. 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 
So generations in their course decay, 

Sv flourish these when those are pass’d away, Popx. 


Nor last forget thy faithful dogs, but feed 
With fattuing whey the mastifl’s gen’rous breed. 
DarypEn. 


RADIANCE, BRILLIANCY. 


Botu these terms express the cir- 
cumstance of a great light in a body ; 
but RADIANCE, from radtus a ray, 
denotes the emission of rays, and 1s, 
therefore, peculiarly applicable to bodies 
naturally luminous, like the heavenly 
bodies; and BRILLIANCY (0. Bright?) 
denotes the whole body of light emitted, 
and may, therefore, be applied equally 
to natural and artificial light. The ra- 
diuncy of the sun, moon, and stars, con- 
stitutes a part of their beauty; the 
brilliancy of a diamond is frequently 
compared with that of a star. 

Agong the croo*cet!' lanes, on every hedge, 


The glow-worm lights his gem, und through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. THomson 


Brilliancy (v. Bright) is applied to 
objects which shine or glitter like a 
diamond. 


The beauty of the ladies, the richness of their dress, 
and brilliancy of their jewels, were displayed in the 
most advautageous mucner, Brypoxe. 

It is also applied figuratively to moral 
objects. 

A circumstance intervened during the pendency 
of the negotiation to set off the good faith of the 
company with au additional drilliancy, and to make 
it sparkle and glow witha variety of splendid faces. 

Bore, 


RAPACIOUS RAVENOUS, VORA- 
CIOUS. 
RAPACIOUS, in Latin rapaz, from 
rapto to seize, signifies seizing or grasp- 
ing anything with an eager desire to 
have. RAVENOUS, from the Latin 
rabies fury, ond rapto to seize, signifies 
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the same as rapacious. VORACIOUS 
from voro to devour, signifies an eager- 
ness to devour. 

The idea of greediness, which forms 
the leading feature in the signification 
of all these terms, is varied in the sub- 
ject and the object: rupacious is the 
quality peculiar to beusts of prey, or 
what is like beasts of prey: ravenous 
and worarivuus are common to all ani- 
mals when impelled by hunger. The 
beasts of the forest are rapuctous at all 
times: all animals are more or less 
ravenous or voracious, as circumstances 
may make them: the term rapactous 
applies to the seizing of any thing that 
is cagerly wanted; ravenous applies to 
the seizing of any thing which one takes 
for one’s food: a lion is rapacious when 
it seizes on its prey: it is ravenrvus in 
the act of consuming it. The word 
ravenous respects the haste with which 
one cats; the word voractous respects 
the quantity which one consumes: a 
ravenous person is loath to wait for the 
dressing of his food; he consumes it 
without any preparation: a voracious 
person not only eats in haste, but he 
consumes great quantities, and continues 
to do so fur a long time. Abstinence 
from food, for an unusual length, will 
make any healthy creature ravenous ; 
habitual intemperance in eating, or a 
diseased appetite, will produce voracity. 
Rapacious death asserts his tyrant power. 

Mrz, CARTER. 


Aguin the holy fires on altars barn, 
And once again the rav'nous birda return. Drypan, 


Ere you remark auother's sin, 
Bid thy own conscience look within; 
Control thy more reracioxs bill, 


Nor fora breakfast nations kill. Gay. 


In an extended sense, rapactty is ap- 
plied as a characteristic of persons to 
denote their eagerness to seize any 
thing which falls in their way. 

A display of our wealth before robbers is not the 
way to restrain their boldness, or to lesseu thelr 
rapacity. BuaKn. 

Ravenous denotes an excess of rapa- 
etty, and voractous is applied figuratively 
to moral objects. 

So great a hatred hadde the greedie ravenousness 


of their procunsultes rvoted in the hearts of them all. 
Gu.pvNnoa. 


So voracious is this humonr grown, that it draws in 
every thing to feed upon. 
GoVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE, 


RAPINE, PLUNDER, PILLAGE. 


Tue idea of property taken from an- 
other contrary to his consent is included 


RARE. 


in all these terms: but the term RA- 
PINE includes most violence ; PLUN- 
DER includes removal or carrying 
away; PILLAGE, search and scrutiny 
afterathing. <A soldier who makes a 
sudden incursion into an enemy's coun- 
try, and carries away whatever comes 
within his reach, is guilty of rapine. 
he goes into a house full of property and 
carries away much pluzder; he enters 
with the rest of the army into a town, 
and stripping it of every thing that was 
to be found, goes away loaded with 
pillage; mischief and bloodshed attend 
rapine ; loss attends plunder ; distress 
and ruin follow wherever there has 
been pillage. 


Upon the banks 
Of Tweed, slow winding thro’ the vale, the seat 
OF war and rapine once. SoMERVILLE, 


n as fit to be formed 
urden of the subjects 
SouTH. 
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Ship-money was pitched u 
ny excise and tuxes, and the 
tuok off by planderings and sequestrations, 


Although the Eretrians for a time stood resolutely 
to the deience of their city, it was given up by 
treachery on the seventh day, and pillaged and de- 
stroyed iu a moat barbarous manner by the Persians. 

UMBERLAND. 


RARE, SCARCE, SINGULAR. 


RARE, in Latin varus, comes from 
the Greek apatog rare. SCARCE, in 
Dutch sekaers sparing, comes from 
scheren to cut or clip, and signifies cut 
close. SIN GULAR, v. Purtecu/lar. 

Rare and scarce both respect number 
or quantity, which admit of expansion 
or diminution: rare is a thinned num- 
ber; scarce is a quantity cut short. 
Rare is applied to matters of conve- 
nience or luxury ; scarce to matters of 
utility or necessity: that which is rare 
becomes valuable, and fetches a high 
price; that which is scarce becomes 

recious, and the loss of it is seriously 
elt. The best of every thing is in its 
nature rare; there will never be a su- 
ae of such things; there are, 
owever, some. things, as particularly 
curious plants, or particular animals, 
which, owing to circumstances, are al- 
ways rare: that which is most in use 
wil, in certain cases, be scarce; when 
the supply of an article fails, and the 
demand for it continues, it naturally 
becomes scarce. An aloe in blossom is 
a rartty, for nature has prescribed such 
limits to its growth as to give but very 
few of such flowers: the paintings of 
Raphael, and the former distinguished 
painters, are daily becoming more scarce 


RASHNESS. 


because time will diminish their quan- 
tity, although not their value. 

A perfect union of wit and judgement is one of 
the rarest things in the world. Buus. 


When any particular piece of money grew very 
scarce, it was often recoined by a succeeding em- 
peror. Appiron. 

What is rare will often be singulur 
and what is singudar will often, on tha 
account, be rare : but these terms are 
not necessarily applied to the same 
object: fewness is the idea common to 
both ; but rare is said of that of which 
there might be more; while singular 
is applied to that which is single, or 
nearly single, in its kind. The rare is 
that which is always sought for; the 
singular is not always that which one 
esteems: a thing is rare which is diffi- 
cult to be obtained; a thing is singular 
for its peculiar qualities, good or bad. 
Indian plants are many of them rare in 
England, because the climate will not 
agree with them; the sensitive plant is 
singular, as its quality of yielding to 
the touch distinguishes it from all other 
plants. 


And it was ecated in an island strong, 


Abounding all with delices most rare. Spenser. 


We should learn, by reflecting on the misfortunes 
which have attended others, that there is nothing 
siagulur iu those which befall ourselves. 

Me_wora's Letrens or Cicero 


RASHNESS, TEMERITY, HASTI- 
NESS, PRECIPITANCY. 


RASHNESS denotes the quality of 
rash, which, hke the German rusch, and 
our word rush, and the Latin uo, ex- 
presses hurried and excessive motion. 
TEMERITY, in Latin demertius, from 
temere, possibly comes from the Greek 
Tnpepoy at the moment, denoting the 
quality of acting by the impulse of the 
moment. HASTINESS, v. Angry and 
Cursory. PRECIPITANCY, from the 
Latin pre and capio, signifies the quality 
or disposition of taking things before 
they ought to be taken. 

Rashness and temerity have a close 
alliance with each other in sense; but 
they have a slight difference which is 
entitled to notice: rushness is a general 
and indefinite term, in the signification 
of which an improper celerity is the 
leading idea: this celerity may arise 
either from a vehemence of character, 
or a temporary ardor of the mind: in 
the signification of temertty, the leading 
idea is want of consideration, springing 
mostly from an overweening confidence, 


RAVAGE. 


or a presumption of character. Rashness 
is, therefore, applied to corporeal actions, 
as the jumping into a river, without 
being able to swim, or the leaping over 
a hedge, without being an expert horse- 
man; femertty is applied to our moral 
actions, particularly such as require de- 
liberation, and a calculation of conse- 
quences. Hastiness and prectpttancy 
are but modes or characteristics of rash- 
ness, and consequently employed only in 
particular cases, as hastiness in regard 
to our movements, and precipitancy in 
revard to our measures. 


Nature to youth hot rashaess doth dispense. 
But with cold prudence age doth recompense. 
DrENHAM. 


All mankind have a sufficient plea for some degree 
of restlessness, and the fault seems to be little more 
than too much temerity of conclusion in favour of 
something not experienced. JOHNSON. 


And hurry through the woods with hasty step. 
Rustling and full of hope. SoMERVILLE. 


As the chymist, by catching at it too soon, lost 
the philosophical elixir, so prectpitancy of our under- 
standings is an occasion of error. GLANVILLE. 


RATE, PROPORTION, RATIO. 
RATE (v. To estimate) and RATIO, 


which has the same origin and original 
meuning as rate, are in sense species of 
PROPORTION (v. Proportionate): 
that is, they are supposed or estimated 
proportions, in distinction from propor- 
tions that lie in the nature of things. 
The first term, rate, is employed in 
ordigary concerns; a person receives a 
certain sum weekly at the rate of a 
oertain sum yearly: rato is applied 
only to numbers and calculations; as 
two is to four, so is four to eight, and 
eight to sixteen ; the ratvo in this case 
being double: proportion is employed 
in matters of science, and in all cases 
where the two more specific terms are 
not admissible ; the beauty of an edifice 
depends upon observing the doctrine of 
proportions ; in the disposing of sol- 
diers a certain regard must be had to 
proportion in the height and size of the 
men. 


At Ephesus and Athens, Anthony lived at his 
usuai rate in all manner of Juxury. PRIDEAUX. 


The rate of interest (tw lenders) is generally ina 
compound ratio formed out of the 1nconvenience and 
the hazard. BLACkKsTON«. 


Repentance cannot be effectual but us it bears 
some proportion to sin. SoutH. 


RAVAGE, DESOLATION, DEVASTA- 
TION. 


RAVAGE comes from the Latin 
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ramio, and the Greek aprafw siynifying 
a seizing or tearing away. DESOLA- 
TION, from solus alone, signifies made 
solitary or reduced to solitude. DE- 
VASTATION, in Latin devastaito, 
from devasto to lay waste, signifies re- 
ducing to a waste or desert. 

Ravage expresses less than either 
desolation or devustation: a breaking, 
tearing, or destroying, is implied in the 
word ravage; but desolution signifies 
the entire unpeopling a land, and de- 
vastation the entire clearing away of 
every vestige of cultivation. Torrents, 
flames, and tempests, ravage; war, 
plague, and famine, desoluée ; armies of 
barbarians, who inundate a cvuntry, 
carry devastaiton with them wherever 
they go. 

Beasts of prey retire, that all night long, 
Urg'd by necessity, had rang'd the dark, 


As if their conscious ravage shunn'd the light, 
Asham'd. THomson, 


Amidst thy bow’rs the tyrant’s hand Is seen, 
And desolation suddeus all thy green, Go.osmitu. 
How much the strength of the Roman republic is 
impaired, and what dreadful devastation has yone 
forth into all its provinces | 
Mevcomotn’s Lerrers or Cicxro. 
Ravage is employed likewise in the 
moral application; desolation and de- 
vastutton only in the proper application 
to countries. Disease makes its ru- 
vages on beauty; death makes its 7u- 
vages among men in a more terribie 
degree at one time than at another. 


Would one think "twere possible for luve 


To make such ravage iu a nuble soul ® Appisun 


RAY, BEAM. 


RAY (v. Gleam) is indefinite in its 
meaning; it may be said either of a 
large or smaall quantity of light’ BEAM 
(v. Gleam) is something positive; it 
can be said only of that which is con- 
siderable. We can speak of rays either 
of the sun, or the stars, or any other 
luminous body; but we speak of the 
beams of the sun or the moon. The 
rays of the sun break through the 
clouds ; its beumsare scorching at noon- 
day. A room can scarcely be so shut 
up, that a single ray of liyht shall not 
penetrate through the crevices; the sea, 
in a calm moon lizht night, presents a 
beautiful spectacle, with the moon’s 
beams playing on its waves. 


The stars emit a shivered ray. 


The modest virtues mingle in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming fc wers, 
TRrowson 


THomson. | 
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READY, APT, PROMPT. 


READY (v. Easy) is in general ap- 
plied to that which has been intentivn- 
ally prepared fur a given purpose; 
Pi OMET (v. Expedition) is applied to 
that which is at hand so as to answer 
the immediate purpose; APT, from 
aptus fit, is applied to that which is fit, 
or from its nature has a tendency to 
produce cffects. 

The god himself with ready trident stands 


Aud opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands. 
Dayven, 


Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation smvvth, 


Gata on your purpos'd will, THomson, 


Poverty is apt to betray a man into ony: riches 
futo urrugauce. DDIPUN, 

When applied as personal characte- 
ristics, ready respects the will or under- 
standing, which is prepared for any- 
thing; as ready to serve a person, a 
ready wit; prompé denotes the vigor or 
zeal which impels to action without 
delay, or at the moment when wanted ; 
and «apt, a fitness to do anything from 
the habit or temper of the mind. 


All things are ready if our minds be so. 
SHAKSPEAKE, 


-Rut io his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd aud felt for ull, 
Gol psMITB. 


This so eminent industry in making proselytes 
more of that sex than of the other groweth that they 
are deemed apter to serve as iusiruments in the 
cause, Hooker. 


REASONABLE, RATIONAL. . 


REASONABLE, or accordant with 
reason, and RATIONAL, having rea- 
son, ure both derived from the same 
Latin word ratio reason, which, from 
ratus and revor to think, signifies the 
thinking faculty. They difier princi- 
pally according to the different mean- 
ings of the word reason. easonudle is 
sutmetines applied to persons in the 
general sense of having the faculty of 
reason. 


Human nature is the same in all reasunable crea- 
tures. ADDISON, 


But more frequently the word radtonal 
is used in this abstract sense of reason. 
Can anything so probably conduce to the well- 
being of a rativnal and socinl animal us the right 
exercise of that reasex, and of those social affections. 
Haruis. 

In application to things reasonable 
and rutional both signify according to 
reason; but the former is used in re- 
ference to the business of life, as a rea- 


RECEDE. 


sonable proposal, wish, &c.; rattonal to 
abstract matters, as raitonal motives, 
grounds, questions, &c. 


Men have no right to what is not reasonable, and 
to what is nut for their benetit. Kerux 


The evidence which is afforded for a future state 
is sufficient fur a ratwaal grouud of cunduct, Huair. 


10 REBOUND, REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 


To REBOUND is to bound or spring 
back: a ball rebvunds. To REVER- 
BERATE is to verberate or beat back ; 
a sound reverberates when it echoes. 
To RECOIL is to cotl or whirl back : 
a snake recoils, The two former are 
used in an improper application, al- 
though rarely ; but we may say of recoil, 
that a man’s schemes will recoil on his 
own head. 

Honour is but the reflection of a man's own ac- 


tious shining bright in the face of all ubout him, aud 
from thence reboundiag upun himeelf. Suvi. 


Yon seemed to reverberate upon me with the 
beams of the sun. Howku, 


Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, mivses, or recois 
DsNHam 
TO RECEDE, RETREAT, RETIRE, 


WITHDRAW, SECEDE. 


To RECEDE is to go back; to RE- 
TREAT is to draw back ; the former is 
a simple action, suited to one’s conve- 
nience ; the latter is a particular action, 
dictated by necessity: we recede by a 
direct backward movement; we retreat 
by an indirect backward movement: we 
rerede a few steps in order to observe an 
object more distinctly; we rereat trom 
the position we have taken in order to 
escape danger; whoever can advance 
can recede; but in general those only 
retreat whose advance is not free: re- 
ceding is the act of every one: refreat- 
ing is peculiarly the act of soldiers, or 
those who make hostile movements. 


As the san recedes, the moon and stars discover 
themselves, GLANVIL. 


With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 
MILTon. 
To RETIRE and WITHDRAW 
originally signify the same as retreat, 
that is, to draw back or off; but they 
agree in application mostly with recede, 
to denote leisurely, and voluntary acts: 
to recede is to go back from a given 
spot; but to retire and withdraw have 
respeot to the place or the presence of 
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the persous: we may recede on an open 

plain; but we retire or withdrato from 
a room, or from some company. In 
this application ent/hdraw is the more 
familiar term: retire may likewise be 
used fur an army ; but it denotes a much 
more leisurely action than retreat: a 
genesal retreats, by compulsion, trom 
an enemy; but he may refire from an 
enemy's country when there is no enemy 
present. 


She from her husband soft withdrew. Miron. 


Afler some slight skirmishes he retired himeelf 
(retired) into the castle of Faruham. CLAaRENnoy. 


Recede, retreat, retire, and withdraw, 
are also used in a moral application ; 
SECEDE is used only in this sense: a 
person recedes from his engagement, or 
his pretensions: he refires from busi- 
ness, or withdraws from a society. To 
secede is a public act; men secede from 
a religious or political body: wethdraw 
is a private act; they withdraw them- 
selves as individual members from any 
society. 

We were svon brought to the necessity of recedtag 


from our imagined equality with our cousins, 
JonNeON. 


Retirement trom the world’s cares and pleasures 
has becu often recommended as useful tu repentaace, 
JOUNSON. 


A temptation may withdraw for a while and re- 
turn again, SOUTH. 


How certain is our ruin, unless we sometimes re- 
treat from this pestilential region (the world of plea- 
gure. ) Barn, 

~ 


Pisistratus and his sons maintained thei usurpa- 
tions slusing a period of sixty-eight years, including 
thi®se of Pisistratus’ secessions from Athens. 

. CUMBERLAND, 


RECEIPT, RECEPTION. 


RECEIPT comes from reretve, in its 
application to inanimate objects, which 
are taken into possession. RECEP- 
TION comes from the same verb, in 
the sense of treating persons at their 
first arrival: in the commercial inter- 
course of men, the receipt of goods or 
money must be acknowledged in writ- 
ing; in the friendly intercourse of men, 
their reception of each other will be 
polite or cold, according to the sen- 
timents entertained towards the indi- 
vidual. 


Ifa man will heep but of even hand, his ordinary 
expeuces ouglit to be but to half of his receipts. 


Bacon. 
1 thank you and Mrs. Pope for my kind recep- 
tien. ATTERBURY. 
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TO RECKON, COUNT, OR ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 


Tue idea of esteeming is here cow 
mon to these terms, which differ lesa m 
meaning than in application: RECKON 
(v. To calculate) is the most familiar: 
ACCOUNT (vw. To calculate) and 
NUMBER, i.e. to put in the number, 
are employed only in the grave style: 
we reckon it au happiness to enjoy the 
company of a particular friend; we 
ought to account it a privilege to be 
enabled to address our Maker by prayer ; 
we must all expect to be one day num- 
bered with the dead. 


Reckoning themselves absolved, by Mary's attach- 
ment to Hothweli, from the engagements which they 
had come under when she yielded herself'a prisoner, 
they carried her, next evening, undera atreng guard, 
to the castle of Lochleven. RoweEnTson, 


There is no bishop of the Church of England but 
a@ccuunts it bis interest, aw well as his duty, to com- 
ply with this precept of the Apostle Paul to Titus, 
“These things teach aod exhort.” SourH, 


He whose mind never pauses from the remem- 
brance of his own sufferings, may justly be awm- 
bercd among the most miserable of human beings. 

JOHNSON 


TO RECLAIM, REFORM. 


RECLAIM, from camo to call, sig- 
nifies to call back to-its right place that 
which has gone astray. REFORM 
signifies to form anew that which has 
changed its form: they are allied only 
in their application to the moral cha- 
racter. A man is reclaimed from his 
Vicious courses by the force of advice or 
exhortation ; he may be reformed b 
various means, external or internal. 
A parent endeavours to reclaam a child, 
but too often in vain; the offender is in 
general not reformed. 


Scotland had nothing to dread from a princess of 
Mary's character, who was wholly occupied in en- 
deavouring to reclaim her hieretical sulijen ta: 

Kosertson. 


A monkey, to reform the times, 


Rest. 'd to visit fureizn climes, Gay. 


TO RECLINE, REPOSE. 


To RECLINE is to lean back; to 
REPOSE is to place one’s self back 
he wh» rectines, reposes; but we may 
recline without repusing : when we re- 
cline we put ourselves into a particular 
position; but when we repose we put 
ourselves intp that position which will 
be most easy, 


RECORD. 


For consoiation on his friend reciiz a. 
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Fatcowen. 


{ first awnk'd, and found myself repos'd 


Under a shade, on flowers. MILTON. 


RECOGNIZE, ACKNOWLEDGE. 


RECOGNIZE, in Latin recognos- 
cere, that is to take knowledge of, or 
bring to one’s own knowledge, is to take 
cognizance of that which comes again 
before our notice; to ACKNOW- 
LEDGE (vw. To Acknowledge) is to 
admit to one’s knowledge whatever 
comes fresh under our notice: we re- 
cagnize a person whom we have known 
before; we recognize him either in his 
furmer character, or in some newly 
assumed character; we acknowledge 
either former favors, or those which 
have been just received: princes recoy- 
nize certuin principles which have beer 
admitted by previous consent; they uac- 
knowledge the justice of claims which 
are preferred before them. 

When conscience threatens punishment to secret 


crimes, it manifestly recogatxes a Supreme Governor 
from whom nothing is hidden. Bair. 


Teallit atheism by establishment, when any state, 
as such, shall not acknowledge the existence of God, 
as the moral governor of the world, Burke. 


RECORD, REGISTER, ARCHIVE. 


RECORD is taken for the thing 
recorded, or the collection in which a 
thing is recorded; REGISTER, either 
for the thing registered, or the place in 
which it is regtstered; ARCHIVE, 
mostly for the place, and sometimes for 
the thing: records are either historical 
details, or short notices, which serve to 
preserve the memory of things; regrs- 
ters are but short notices of particular 
and local circumstances; archives are 
always connected with the state: every 
place of antiquity has its records of the 
different circumstances which have been 
connected with its rise and progress, 
and the various changes which it has 
experienced; in public registers we 
find accounts of families, and of their 
various connexions and fluctuations ; in 
archives we find all legal deeds and in- 
struments which involve the interests of 
the nation, both in its internal and ex- 
ternal economy. In an extended ap- 
plication of these terms records contain 
whatever is to be remembered at ever 
so distant a period ; regtsters that which 
is to serve present purpases; arcAtve, 
that in which any things are stored. 


" RECOVER. 


Thougn we think our woris vanish with the 
breath that utters them, yet they become rceurds iu 
God's court, and are lnid up in his archives as wit- 
nesses either Cor or against us. 

Govraek Ment or rae Tonevg. 


This island, as appeareth by faithful registers of 
those times, Lad ships of great content, Baoon. 


It may be found tn the same archive where the 
famous compact between magistrate and people, so 
much insisted on in the vindications of the rights of 
mankind, is repusited. WaRBURTON, 


TO RECOVER, RETRIEVE, REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 


RECOVER is to get again under 
one’s cover or protection. RETRIEVE, 
from the French trouver to find, is to 
find again. REPAIR, in French re- 
parer, Latin repuro, from re and paro 
to make ready or right again, signifies 
to make a thing yood as it was before. 
RECRUIT, in French recru, from cru 
and the Latin cresco to grow, signifies 
either to grow or to cuuse to grow 
again, as before. 

Recover is the most general term, and 
applies to objects in general; retrieve, 
repar, and the others, are only partial 
applications: we recover things either 
by our own means or by casualties; we 
retrieve and repair by our own efforts 
only: we recover that which has been 
tuken, or th t which has been any way 
lost; we retrieve that which has passed 
away or been consumed ; we repair that 
which has been injured ; we recruit that 
Which has been diminished : we recover 
property from those who wish to deprive 
us of it; we vefrzeve our misfortunes, or 
our lost reputation; we fepair the 
damage done to our property; we re- 
crutt the strength which has been ex- 
hausted: we do not seek after that 
which we think irrecoverable ; we give 
that up which is trretrtevable; we do 
not labor on that which is trreparadle , 
our power of recrutting depends upon 
circumstances; he who makes a mo- 
derate use of his resources, may in 
general easily recruté himself when they 
are gone, 


The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
recovery of our virtue, JOHNSON, 


. Why may not the soul receive 
New organs, since ev'n art can these retrieve? 
JENYNS 


Your men shall be receiv’d, your fleet repair'd. 
Dryprw, 


With greens and flow'rs recrsit their empty hives. 
Dryven 


REDEEM. 


RECOVERY, RESTORATION. 


RECOVERY (»v. To recover) is the 
reyaining of any object which has been 
lost or missing; RESTORATION is 
the petting back what has been taken 
away, or that of which one has been de- 
prived. What is recovered may be 
recovered with or without the use of 
means; the resforation is effected by 
foreign agency; that which is lost by 
accident may b> recovered by accident ; 
the restoration of a prince to his throne 
is mostly effected by his subjects. 

This is that fulness of the Gentiles of which St. 
Paul speaks coincident in time with the recorery of 


the Jews, and iu a great degree the effect of their 
couversion, Hors.ey. 


Mr. Morrice and Sir John Granvile, whom the 
General (Mouk) trusted with his secret intentions 
in the arduous affair of the restorativn, were at that 
time taken notice of to be intimate with Mr. 
Mordaunt. CLARENDON, 


In respect to health or other things, 
recovery signifies, as before, the re- 
gaining something ; and restoration, the 
bringing back to its former state. 

When the cure was perfected, the names of the 


diseased persons, together with the mauner of their 
recovery, were registered in the temple. PotTan. 


My depressed spirits, on account of Jounna’s cri- 
tical and almost hopeless situation, greatly con- 
tributed to prevent the restorativa of my health. 

STEADMAN. 


So likewise in the moral application. 


Let us study to improve the assistanee which this 
revelation affords for the restoration of our nature, 
and the ¢ecorcry of uur felicity. Biark. 


* RECTITUDE, UPRIGHTNESS. 


RECTITUDE is properly rightness, 
which is expressed in a stronger man- 
ner by UPRIGHTNESS: we speak of 
the recittude of conduct, or of judgment ; 
of uprightness of mind, or of moral cha- 
racter, which must be something more 
than straight, for it must be elevated 
above everything mean or devious. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude is 
merely metaphorical, and that as a right line de- 


acribes the shortest pussage from point to point, so 
a right action effects a good design by the fewest 


means, JOHNSON. 
Who to the fraudulent impostor foul, 
In his uprighiness, answer thus return’d. Minton. 


TQ REDEEM, RANSOM. 


REDEEM, in Latin redimo, is com- 
pounded of ve and emo to buy off, or 
back to one’s-self. RANSOM is in all 
probability a variation of redeem. 

Redeem is a term of general applica- 
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tion ; ransom is employed only on parti- 
cular occasions: we redeem persons as 
well as things ; we ransom persons only . 
we may redeem by labor, or anything 
which supplies an equivalent to money ; 
we ransom persons with money only: 
we redeem a watch, or whatever has 
been given in pawn; we ransom a cap- 
tive: redeem is employed in the im- 
proper application ; ransom only in the 
proper sense: we may redeem our cha- 
racter, redeem our life, or redeem our 
honor; and in this sense our Saviour 
redeems repentant sinners; but those 
who are ransomed only recover their 
bodily liberty. 

Thus in her crime her confidence she plac'd, 


And with new treasons would redeem the pnst. 
Daven. 


A third tax was paid by vassals to the kiny, to 
ransom him if he should happeu to be taken pri- 
Boner. Ropertson., 


REDRESS, RELIKF. 


REDRESS, like address (v. Accost), 
in all probability comes from the Latin 
dirigo, signifying to direct or bring 
back to the former point, is said only 
with regard to matters of right and 
justice ; RELIEF (v. To help) to those 
of kindness and humanity: by power 
we obtain redress; by active inter- 
ference we obtain a relief: an injured 
person looks for redress to the govern- 
ment; an unfortunate person looks for 
relief to the compassionate and kind: 
what we suffer through the oppression 
or wickedness of others cun he redressed 
only by those who have the power of 
d:spensing justice ; whenever we suffer, 
in the order of Providence, we may meet 
with some relief from those who are 
more favored. Aedress applies to public 
as well as private grievances ; relzef ap- 
plies only to private distrezses: under a 
pretence of seeking redress of griev- 
ances, mobs are frequently assembled to 
the disturbance of the better disposed ; 
under a pretence of soliciting charitalle 
relief, thieves gain admittance into 
families. 

Instead of redressing grievances, and improving 


the fabric of their state, the French were made to 
take a very different course. Bunke, 


His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but refiev’d their pain. 
GoLosMITH, 


TO REDUCE, LOWER. 


REDUCE is to bring back or toa 
given point, i.e. in an extended sense, 
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to bring down; LOWER is tu make 
low or lower, which proves the close 
connexion of these words in their ori- 
ginal meaning ; it is, however, only in 
their improper application that they 
have any further connexion. Reduce is 
used in the sense of lesxen, when ap- 
plied to number, quantity, price, &c. ; 
lower is used in the same sense when 
applied to price, demands, terms, &c.: 
the former, however, occurs in cases 
where circumstances as well as persons 
are concerned ; the latter only in cases 
where persons act: the price of corn is 
reduced by means of importation ; a per- 
aon /owers his price or hisdemand when 
he finds them too high. 


The regular metres then in use may ve reduced, I 
think, to four. Tyawssrt. 


Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Montesquieu, as 
wellas many other writers, seem to bave imagined 
that the increase of gold and silver, in consequence 
of the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, was the 
real cause of the dowering of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. SMITH. 


In the moral application, reduce ex- 
presses more than dower ; a man is said 
tu be reduced to an abject condition, 
but to be dowered in the estimation of 
others; to be reduced to a state of sla- 
very, to be /owered in his own eyes. 


I think the low circumstances she was reduced to 
Was a jnece of good luck for us, Guakpian. 


It would be a matter of astonishment to me, that 
any entic should be found proof against the beautics 
of Agamemnon as toduweer its author toa comparison 
with Sophocles or Kuripides, CUMBERLAND. 


TO REFER, RELATE, RESPECT 
REGARD. 


REFER, from the Latin re and fero, 
signifies literally to bring back; and 
RELATE, from the participle /utus of 
the same verb, signifies brought back: 
the furmer is, therefore, transitive, and 
the latter intransitive. Refer is coim- 
monly said of circumstances that carry 
the memory to events or circumstances ; 
reluie is suid of things that have a 
natural connexion: the religious fes- 
tivals and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics have all a reference to some 
events that happened in the early 
periods of Christianity ; the notes and 
observations at the end of a book relate 
to what has been inserted in the text. 


Our Saviour'’s words (in his sermon on the mount) 
all refer to the Pharisees’ way of speaking. Sovta. 


Homer artfully interweaves, in the several succeed- 


ing parts of his poem, au account of everything ma- 
al which relates to his princes. AbDINON. 


REFUSE. 


Refer and relate carry us back to 
that which may be very distant; but 
RESPECT and REGARD (v. 7o 
esteem) turn our views to that which is 
near. Whatever respects or regards a 
thing has a moral intluence over it; but 
the former is more commonly em- 
ployed than the latter’ it is the duty of 
the magistrates to take into considera- 
tion whatever respects the good order of 
the community; laws respect the ge- 
neral welfare of the community ; the due 
administration of the laws regards the 
happiness of the individual. 


Religion is a pleasure to the mind, as respects 
practice. SouTu. 


What | have said regards only the vain part of the 
80X. ApDIaoNn, 


REFORM, REFORMATION. 


REFORM has a general application ; 
REFORMATION a particular appli- 
cation: whatever undergoes such a 
change as ta give a new form to an 
object occasions a reform ; when such a 
chanve is produced in the moral cha- 
racter, it is termed a re/ormation : the 
coneerns of a state require occasional 
reform; those of an individual require 
reformation. When reform and re- 
Jormation are applied to the moral cha- 
racter, the former has a more extensive 
sivnification than the latter; the term 
reform conveying the idea of a com- 
plete amendment; reformation im- 
plying only the process of amending or 
improving. A reform in one’s life and 
conversation will always be accompanied 
with a corresponding increase of happi- 
ness to the individual; when we ob- 
serve any approaches to reformatton, 
we may cease to despair of the indi- 
vidual who gives the happy indications. 

- He was anxious to keep the distemper of France 
from the least countenance in Enyland, where he 
was sure sume Wicked persous had shown a strong 


disposition to recommend au imitation of the French 
spirit of refurm. Bore. 


Examples are pictures, and strike the senses, nay, 
raise the passions, aud call in those (the strongest 
and most geueral of all motives) to the uid of re- 
formation, Pork. 


TO REFUSE, DECLINE, REJECT, 
REPEL, REBUFF. 


REFUSE (wv. To deny) signifies 
simply to pour back, that is, to send 
back, which is the common idea of all 
these terms. DECLINE, in Latin de- 
clino, signifies literally to turn aside; 
REJECT, from jsacio to throw, to cast 


REFUSE. 


back; REPEL, from pello to drive, to 
diive back; REBUFF, from buff or 
puff, - puff one back, or send off with 
a puff. 

Refuse is an unqualified action, it is 
accum panied with no expression of opi- 
nion; decline ia a gentle and indirect 
mode of refusal ; reject is a direct mode, 
and conveys a positive sentiment of dis- 
approbation: we refuse what is asked 
of us, for want of inclination tocomply ; 
we decline what is proposed from mo- 
tives of discretion; we reject what is 
offered to us, because it does not fall in 
with our views: we refuse to listen to 
the suggestions of our friends; we de- 
cline an ofter of service; we reject the 
insinuations of the interested and evil- 
minded. 


But all her arts are still i a fi in vain, 


Again she comes, and is refus’é again. Drypen. 


Why should he then reject a suit so just? Diryorn. 


Melissa, thougl, she could not boast the apathy 
uf Cato, wanted uot the more prudent virtue of 
Sarpio, and gained the victory by decéining the cun- 
teat. JOHNSON. 

To refuse is said only of that which 
passes between individuals; to reject is 
said of that which comes from any 
quarter : requests and petitions are re- 
Jused by those who are solicited ; opi- 
nions, bP eae and counsels, are 
rejected by particular communities: the 
king refuses to give his assent to a bill; 
the parliament reecés a bill. 

Havirtg most affectionately set life and death 
before them, and conjured them to choose one ani 
avoig the other, he still leaves unto them, as to free 


and Natural agents, a liberty to refuse al) his calls, to 
Jet his talents lie by them uuprofilable. Ham monn. 


The House was then so far from being possessed 
with that spirit, that the utmost that could be ob- 
tained upon a debate upon that petition was that it 
should not be rejected. CLARENDON. 


To repel is to reject with violence ; to 
rebuff is to refuse with contempt, or 
what may be considered as such. We 
refuse and reject tnat which is either 
offered, or simply presents itself for ac- 
ceptance: the act may be negative, or 
not outwardly expressed; we repei and 
rebuff that which forces itself into our 
presence, contrary to our inclination. 
it is in both cases a direct act of force; 
we repel the attack of an enemy, or we 
repel the advances of one who is not 
agreeable; we rebuff those who put that 
in our way which is offensive. Impor- 
tunate persons must necessarily expect 
to meet with rebuffs, and are in general 
less susceptible of them than others ; 
delicate minds feel a r-fuscl as a rebuff. 
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If he sheald chonse the right casket, you would 
fefuse to perform your father's will, if you should 
refese to accept him SHAKSPEKARE. 


Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind tw 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is less 
evident, Look & 


Th’ unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 
And, couching close, repel invading sleep. Pork, 


At length rebuf"d, they leave their mangled prey. 
Dxypen 


TO RELATE, KECOUNT, DESCRIBE. 


RELATE, in Latin relatus, participle 
of refero, siznifies to bring that to the 
notice of others which has before been 
brought to our own notice. RECOUNT 
is properly to couné again, or count over 
again. DESCRIBE, from the Latin 
scribo to write, is literally to write 
down, 

The idea of giving an account of 
events or circuinstances is common to 
all these terms, which differ in the object 
and circumstances of the action. Relate 
is said gencrally of all events, both of 
those which concern others as well as 
ourselves; recount is said particularly 
of those things in which the recounter 
has a special interest: those who relate 
all they hear often relate that which 
never happened; it is a gratification to 
an old soldier to recount all the trans 
actions in which he bore a part during 
the military career of his carly youth. 
We relate events that have happened at 
any period of time immediate or remote ; 
we recount mostly those things which 
have been long passed: in recounting, 
the memory reverts to past scenes, and 
counts over all that has deeply inter- 
ested the mind. Travellers are pleased 
to relute to their friends whatever they 
have seen remarkable in other countries ; 
the recounting of our adventures in 
distant regions of the globe has a pecu- 
liar interest for all who hear them. We 
may relate either by writing or by word 
of mouth; we recount mostly by word 
of mouth. Relate is suid properly of 
events or that which passes: descrilie 
is said of that which exists: we relate 
the particulars of our Journey ; and we 
desertbe the country we pass through. 
Personal adventure is always the subject 
of a relation ; the quality and condition 
of things are those of the description. 
We relate what happened on meeting a 
friend; we describe the dress of the: 
parties, or the ceremonies which arg 
usnal on particular occasions 

zu 
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O Muse! the canses and the crimes relate, 
What goddess was provok'd, and whence ian hate. 
RYDEN, 


To recount Almighty works 
What words or tongue of seraph can suffice? 
Mitton. 


In deseribing a rough torrent or deluge, the num- 
bers should run easy and flowing. Pops. 


RELATION, RECITAL, NARRATION, 
NARRATIVE. 


RELATION, from the verb relate, 
denotes the act of relating or the thing 
reluted. RECITAL, from recite, de- 
notes the act of reciting or the thing 
recited. NARRATION, from narrate, 
denotes either the act of narrating or 
the thing narrated. NARRATIVE, 
from the same verb, denotes the thing 
narrated. Relation is here, as in the 
former paragraph (». To relate), the 
Sables and the others particular terms. 

elation applies to every object which 
is related whether of a public or private, 
& national or an individual nature; 
history is the redation of national events ; 
biography is the relation of particular 
lives: rectéal is the relation or repetition 
of actual or existing circumstances ; we 
listen to the racttal of misfortunes, dis- 
tresses, and the like. The relation may 
concern matters of indifference: the 
recttal is always of something that 
affects the interests of some individual : 
the pages of the journalist are filled with 
the relation of daily occurrences which 
simply amuse in the reading: but the 
recttal of another’s woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
mate. Relation and recital are seldom 
employed but in connexion with the 
object related or recited; narrative ia 
mostly used by itself: hence we say the 
relation of any particular circumstance ; 
the recttal of any one’s calamities; but 
an affecting narrattve, or a simple nar- 
raitve. 

Those relations are commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells his own story. JoHNSUN, 


Old mew fall easily into recitals of past trananc- 
tions. JouNSON. 


Homer tatroduces the best instzuctions jin the 
midst of the plainest sarvations. Drnnis, 


Therefore by this sarrativee you now understand 
the state of the question. Bacon, 


RELATION, RELATIVE, KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 
RELATION is here taken to express 
the person related; it is, as in the 
former paragraph, the general term both 


RELAX. 


in sense and application; RELATIVE 
is employed only as respects the parti- 
cular individual to whom one is ed; 
KINSMAN designates the particular 
kind of relation, and KINDRED is a 
collective term comprehending all one's 
relations or those who are akin to one. 
In abstract propositions we speak of re- 
lations ; aman who is without relations 
feels himself an outcast in society: in 
designating one’s close and intimate 
connexion with persons we use the term 
relative; our near and dear relatives 
are the first objects of our regard: in 
designating one’s relationship and con- 
nexion with persons kinsman is prefer- 
able; when a man has not any children 
he frequently adopts one of his Ainsmen 
as his heir: when the ties of relationship 
are to be specified in the persons of any 
particular family, they are denominated 
kindred; a man cannot abstract him- 
self from his kindred while he retains 
any spark of human feeling. 

You are not to imagine that I think myself dis- 
charged from the duties of gratitude, only because 


my relativus do not adjust their looks to my expec- 
tation. JOUNSON, 


Ow friends and relatives stund weeping by. 
Pomrrut 


Herod put all to death whom he found io Trecho 
ritis of the families and kigdred of any of those at 
Repta, PaRipEavx. 


TO RELAX, REMIT. 


Tue general idea of lessening is that 
which allies these words to each other; 
but they differ very widely in their ori- 
ginal meaning, and somewhat in their 
ordinary application; RELAX, from 
the word daz or loose, signifies to make 
loose, and in its moral use to lessen any 
thing in its degree of tightness or rigor ; 
to REMIT, from re and matio to send 
back, signifies to take off in part or 
entirely that which has been imposed ; 
that is, to lessen in quantity. In regard 
to our attempts to act, we may speak of 
relaxing in our endeavours, and remtt- 
ting our labours or exertions; in regard 
to our dealings with others, we may 
speak of 9 elaxing in discipline, relaring 
in the severity or strictness of our con- 
duct, of remttézng a punishment or re- 
mtiting a sentence. The discretionary 
power of showing mercy when placed in 
the hands of the sovereign, serves to 
relax the rigour of the law; when the 
punishment seems to be disproportioned 
to the magnitude of the offence, it is 
but equitahle to remsé it. 
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No more the smith his dusky brow shall clea:, 


Relas his ponderous strength and lean to hear. 
GoLpsMiTH. 


How often have I blessed the coming day, 


When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
GotpsMiTE. 


REMAINS, RELICS. 


REMAINS signifies literally what 
remains : RELICS, from the Latin re- 
singuo to leave, signifies what is left. 
The former is a term of general and 
familiar application ; the latter is specific. 
What remains after the use or consump- 
tion of anything is termed the remains ; 
what is left of anything after a lapse of 
years is the relic or relics. There are 
remains of buildings mostly after a 
conflagration ; there are relics of an- 
tiquity in most monasteries and old 
churches. Rematns are of value, or not, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case; relics always derive a value froin 
the person to whom they were supposed 
originally to belong. The remazns of a 
person, that is, what corporeally remains 
of a person after the extinction of life, 
will be respected by his friend; a bit of 
a garment that belonged, or was sup- 
posed to belong, to some saint, will be a 
precious re/tc in the eyes of a supersti- 
tious Roman Catholic. All nations have 
agreed to respect the remains of the 
dead; religion, under most forms, has 
given a sacredness to relics in the eyes 
of its most zealous votaries; the vene- 
ration of genius, or the devotedness of 
friendship, has in like manner trans- 
@rred itself, from the individual himself, 
to some object which has been his pro- 
perty or in his possession, and thus fa- 

ricated for itself re/tce equally precious. 


Upon these friendly shores, und flow'ry plains, 
Which hide Anchises and his blest remazas. 
Daypew. 


This church is very rieh in relice Appison. 


Sometimes the term relics ia used to 
denote what remains after the decay or 
loss of the rest, which further distin- 
guishes it from the word remains, that 
simply signifies what is left. 

Among the remaias of old Rome, the grandeur of 


the commonwealth shows itself chiefly in works that 
were either necessary or convenient. Appiron, 


All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which the 
inyenious ue, and all admire, are but the religues 
of an intellect detaeed with sin and time. Sours. 

REMARK, OBSERVATION, COM- 
MENT, NOTE, ANNOTATION, 
COMMENTARY. 


REMARK (pe. To notice), OBSER- 
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VATION (e. To noltce), and COM- 
MENT, in Latin commenium, from 
comminiscor to call to mind, are either 
spoken or written: NOTE, ANNO- 
ATION (vy. Note), COMMEN- 
TARY, a variation of comment, are 
always written. Remark and obser- 
vation admitting of the same distine- 
tion in both cases, have been sufficiently 
explained in the article referred to: 
comment is a species of remark which 
often loses in good-nature whut it gains 
in seriousness ; it is mostly applied to 
particular persons or cases, and more 
commonly employed as a vehicle of cen- 
sure than of commendation; public 
speakers and public performers are ex- 
posed to all the comments which the 
vanity, the envy, and ill-nature of self- 
constituted critics can suggest; but 
when not employed in personal cases, it 
serves for explanation: the other terms 
are used in this sense only, but with 
certain modifications ; the note is most 
general, and serves to call the attention 
to as well as illustrate particular pas- 
sages in the text: annotations and 
commentartes are more minute; the 
former being that which is added by 
way of appendage; the latter being em- 
ployed in a general form ; as the anzo- 
tations of the Greek scholiasts, and the 
commentaries on the sacred writings, 
Prien eg in crienati ‘ pera Geiaule quntelian 
from Drydew's prefuce to the ASneid, in fuvour of 


trunslating an eple poem into blank verse. 
JOHNSOW. 


If the critic has published nothing but rules and 
observations on criticism, 1 then consider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts ant 
words, Appisun. 


Sublime or low, unbended or intense, 
The sound is still a comment to the — 
oscoMMOM. 


The history of the notes (to Pope’s Homer) has 
never been traced. Jou meoM. 


I love a critic who mixes the rules of life with as- 
notations upon writers. STeeur. 


Memoirs or memorials are of two kinds, whereof 
the one may be commentaries, the other re- 
gisters Bacon. 


TO REPEAT, RECITE, REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 


Tue idea of going over any words, or 
actions, is common to all these terms: 
REPEAT, from the Latin repeto to 
seek, or go over again, is the general 
term, perl the common idea, 
To RECITE, REHEARSE, and RE- 
CAPITULATE, are modes of repeis- 
tion, convey ng each some accessory 
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idea. To recite is to repeat in a formal 
manner; to rehearse is to repeat or 
recite by way of preparation; to reca- 
pilulate, from capitulum a chapter, is 
to repeat the chapters or principal heads 
of any discourse. We repeat both actions 
and words; we rectte only words: we 
repeat single words, or even sounds; 
we recite always a form of words: we 
repeat our own words or the words of 
another; we recite only the words of an- 
other: we repeut a name; we recite an 
ode, or a set of verses. 


1 could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puvishments those erines nave: met. 
AYDEN, 


Whenever the practice of recitation waa disused, 
the works, whether poetical or historical, perished 
with the authors, JOHNSON. 

We repeat for purposes of general 
convenience; we recite for the conve- 
nience or amusement of others; we 
rehearse for some specific purpose, either 
for the amusement or instruction of 
others: we recapitulate for the instruc- 
tion of others. We repeat that which 
we wish to be heard; we rectte a piece 
of poctry before a company ; we rehcurse 
the piece in private, which we are going 
to recite in public; we recapitulate the 
general heads of that which we have 
already spoken in detail. A master 
must always repeat to his scholars the 
instruction which he wishes them to re- 
member; Homer is said to have recited 
his verses in different parts; players 
rehearse their different parts before they 
auth in public; ministers recapttu- 

te the leading points in their discourse. 
To repeat is commonly to use the same 
words; to recite, to rehearse, and to 
recapitulate, do not necessarily require 
any verbal sameness. We repeai lite- 
rally what we hear spoken by another; 
but we rect/e and rehearse events; and 
we recapitulate in a concise manner 
what has been uttered in a particular 
manner. An echo repeats with the 
greatest possible precision; Homer re- 
cites the names of all the Grecian and 
Trojan leaders, together with the names 
and account of their countries, and the 
number of the forces which they com- 
manded; Virgil makes Aineas to re- 
heurse before Dido and her courtiers the 
story of the capture of Troy, and his 
cewn adventures; a judge recaptiulates 
evidence to a jury. 

repeated , t we were 
adic ctestuia anegie ee eg vey 


; The way has been to recite it at the prime or first 
hour every Lord's day. ATERLAND. 


REPENTANCE. 


Now take your turns, ye muses, to rehearse, 
His friend’s complaints, and mighty magic verse. 
DrypDrn. 
The parts of a judge are to direct the evidence to 
moderate length, repetition or impertinency of speech, 
to recapitulate, select, and collate, the snalenal pois 
of that which has been said. ACON, 


These terms may be applied with 
equal propriety to words written as to 
words spoken. 

I am always naturally sparing of my letters to my 
friends, for a reason I think a yreat one, that it is 


neediess after experience to repeat assurances of 
friendship. Pope. 


The thoughts of gods let Glanville’s verse recite, 
Aud b: ing the scenes of opening fates to light. 


Pore. 
Let Dryden with new rules our state refine, 
And his great models form by this design; 
But where’s a second Virgil to rehearse 
Our hero's glories in his epic verse? = Rucaxarer. 


Hence we see the reason why creeds were no larger 

nor more explicit, being but a Kind of a rrropitulation 

of what the catechumeas had been taught before. 
Warrxuann, 


REPENTANCE, PENITENCE, CON- 
TRITION, COMPUNCTION, 
REMORSE. 


REPENTANCE, from re back, and 
penitet to be sorry, signifies thinking 
one's self wrong for something past: 
PENITENCE, from the same source, 
signifies simply sorrow for what is amiss. 
CONTRITION, from contero to rub 
together, is to bruise as it were with 
sorrow; COMPUNCTION, from com- 

ungo to prick thoroughly; and RE- 

ORSE, from remordeo to have a 
gnawing pain; all express modes of 
penttence differing in degree and cir- 
cumstance. Repentance refers more to 
the change of one’s tnind with regard 
to an object, and is properly confined to 
the time when this change takes place 
we therefore, stricily speaking, repent 
of a thing but once; we may, however, 
have penztence for the same thing all 
our lives. Repentance supposes a change 
of conduct, at least as Jong as the sorrow 
lasts ; but the term penitence is confined 
to the sorrow which the sense of guilt 
occasions to the offender. 

This is the sinner's hard lot, that the same thing 


which makes him need repentance makes him also 
in danger of not obtaining it. Sourg. 


Heaven may forgive a crime to penitence. 
For heaven can dade if penttence be true. Daypen. 
Repentance is a term of more general 
application than penitence, being em- 
ployed in respect to offences against 
men as well as against God; pentience, 
on the other band, is applicable only to 
spiritual guilt. Repentance may have 


» 
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respect to our interests here, penttence to 
our interests hereafter. 
But thou, in all thou dost with early cares, 
Strive to prevent a fate like theirs, 
That sorrow on the end may never wait, 
Nor shape repentaace, make thee wise too late. 
; Rowe. 
Penttence is a general sentiment, 
which belongs to all men as offending 
creatures ; but contrition, compunction, 
and remorse, are awakened by reflecting 
on particular offences: contrition is a 
continued and severe sorrow, appropriate 
to one who has been in a continued 
state of peculiar sinfulness: compunc- 
tion is rather an occasional but sharp 
sorrow, provoked by a single offence, or 
a moment's reflection ; remorse may be 
temporary, but it is a still sharper pain 
awakened by some particular offence of 
peculiar magnitude and atrocity. The 
prodigal son was a conérife sinner; the 
brethren of Joseph felt great compunc- 
tion when they were carried back with 
their sacks to Egypt; David was struck 
with remorse for the murder of Uriah. 
His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such tits of awe, 
As left him not, till peatterce had won 


Loat favour buck uguiu, and closed the breach, 
Cowrrr 


Contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink, 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. Biair. 


All men, even the most depraved, are subject more 
or less tu cumpunctions of conscience. Biase. 


The heart, 
Piere’d with a sharp remorse for guilt, disclaims 
The costly poverty of hecatumbs, 


Aad offers the best encrifice itself, Jeyrnry. 


REPETITION, TAUTOLOGY. 


REPETITION is to TAUTOLOGY 
as the genus to the species: the latter 
being a species of repetition. There 
may be frequent repetition which 
is warranted by necessity or conveni- 
ence; but tautology is that which no- 
wise adds to either the sense or the 
sound. A repeititon may, or may not, 
consist of literally the same words; but 
tuutology, from the Greek ravrog the 
same, and Aoyog a word, supposes such 
a sameness In expression, as renders 
the signification the same. In the li- 
turgy of the Church of England there 
ute some repetitions, which add to the 
solemnity of the worship; in most ex- 
temporary prayers there is much étauto- 
logy, that destroys the religious effect 
of the whole. 


The Psalms, for the excelleucy of their contents, 
deserve to be oftener repeated, but that the multi- 
tude of them permitieth nut any oftener ion. 
Houzer 
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That is truly and really fautology, where tne same 
thing is repeated, though under never so much va- 
riety of expression. Sours, 


REPREHENSION, REPROOF. 


Psrsonat blame or censure is implied 
by both these terms, but the former ig 
much milder than the latter. By RE. 
PREHENSION the personal independ- 
ence is not so sensibly affected as in the 
case of REPROOF: people of all ages 
and stations, whose conduct is exposed 
to the investigation of others, are liable 
to reprehenston ; but children only, or 
such as are in a subordinate capacity, 
are exposed to reproof. Reprehenston 
amounts to little more than passing an 
unfavourable sentence upon the conduct 
of another: reproof adds to this words 
more or less severe. Tho master of a 
school may be exposed to the reprehen- 
ston of the parents for any supposed 
impropriety: his scholars are subject to 
his reproof. 

When a man feels the reprehension of a friend 


seconded by his own heart, he is easily heated laty 
resentment, JoMN#ON. 


There is an oblique way of reproof which tukos 
off from the sharpness of it. STEELE. 


TO REPRESS, RESTRAIN, SUPPRESS. 


To REPRESS is to press back or 
down: to RESTRAIN is to strain back 
or down: the former is the general, the 
latter the specific term: we always #e- 
press when we restrain, but not vice 
versd. Repress is used mostly for prexs- 
ing down, so as to keep that inward 
which wants to make its appearance 
restraint is an habitual represston by 
which a thing is kept in a state of low- 
ness: a person is said to repress hia 
feelings when he dves not give them 
vent either by his words or actions; he 
is said to restrain his feelings when he 
never lets them rise beyond a certain 
pitch: good morals as well as good 
manners call upon us to repress every 
unseemly expression of joy in the com- 
pany of those who are not in a condition 
to partake of our joy; itis prudence as 
well as virtue to restratn our appetites 
by an habitual forbearance, that they 
may not gain the ascendency. | 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 


lence by asserting that aj} conditions are levelled by 
death. Jumnson. 


He that would keep the power of sin from rum 
ning out into act, must restrain it from conversing 
with the object. Sours. 


To Restrain is the act of the indivi- 
dual towards himself ; repress may be an 
act directed to others, as to repress the 
ardour and impetuosity of youth; to 
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suppress, which is to keep under, or keep 
from appearing or being perceptible, 1s 
also said in respect. of ourselves or 
others: as to repress one’s feelings ; to 
suppress laughter, sighs, &e. 

After we had Janded on the island, and walked 
about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains and sloping w , we at length came 
to a little hill, on the aide of whieh yawned a horrid 
cavern, that by iis gloom at first struck ua with 
terror, and almost represecd curiosity. GoLnsmiTs. 
With him Palemon kept the watch at night, 

In whose sad boeom many a sigh supprest 
Some painful secret of the soul confest. FAaLconzn. 

So likewise when applied to external 
objects ; as to repress the impetuosity 
of the combatants ; to suppress a relel- 
lion, information, &c. 

Her forwardness was represted with a frown by 
her mother or aunt, Jou NSON, 


Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
against dangers, endeavoured to set up the sedition 
aguin, but they were speci repressed, and thereby 
the sedition suppressed wholly. Harwaxp 


REPRIEVE, RESPITE. 

REPRIEVE comes in all probability 
from the French reprts, participle of 
reprendre, and the Latin reprehendo, 
signifying to take back or take off that 
which has been laid on. RESPITE, 
in all probability, is changed from re- 
eptratus, participle of respsro, signifying 
to breathe again. 

The idea of a release from any pres- 
sure or burden is common to these 
terms; but the reprteve is that which 
is granted ; the resptte sometimes comes 
to us in the course of things: we gaina 
reprieve from any punishment or trouble 
which threatens us; we gain a reepite 
from any labour or weight that presses 
upon us. <A criminal gains a reprreve 
when the punishment of death is com- 
muted for that of transportation; a 
debtor may be said to obtain a reprieve 
when, with a prison before his eyes, he 
gets such indulgence from his creditors 
as sets him free: there is frequently no 
respite for persons in a subordinate sta- 
tion, when they fall into the hands of a 
hard task-master ; Sisyphus is feigned 
by the poets to have been condemned to 
the toil of perpetually rolling a stone 
ate hill as fast as it rolled back, from 
which toil he had no respite. 

All that I ask is but a short reprieve, 
Till I forget to love and learn to grieve, 
Bone pause and respite only I require 


require, 
Till with my tears | shall have quench’d my fire. 
BNHAM. 


A little pause for the use of this instrument, will 
aot only give some respite and refreshment tw the 
congregation, but may be advantageously empioyed, 
either to reflect on what is passed of the service, or 
prepare our minds for what is tu come, SxcuER. 


REPROACHFUL. 


REPROACH, CONTUMELY, OBLOQUY, 


Tne idea of contemptuous or angry 
treatment of others is common to all 
these terms; but reproach is the general, 
contumely and obloquy are the particular 
terms. EPROACH (wv. To blume) 
is either deserved or undeserved; the 
name of Puritan is applied as a term of 
reproach to such as affect greater purity 
than others; the name of Christian is 
a name of reproach in Turkey: CON- 
TUMBLY, from contumeo, that is, 
contra tumeo, signifying to swell up 
against, is always undeserved ; it is the 
insolent swelling of a worthless person 
against merit in distress; our Saviour 
was a to the contumely of the 
Jews: OBLOQUY, from od and loquor, 
signifying to speak against or to the 
disparagement of any one, is always 
supposed to be deserved or otherwise ; 
it is applicable to those whose conduct 
has rendered them objects of general 
censure, and whose name therefore has 
almost become a reproach. A man who 
uses his power only to oppress those 
who are connected with him will natu- 
rally and deservedly bring upon himself 
much obloquy. 

Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n? 

The royal captives followed in the train, amidst 


the horrid yells, and frantic dances, and infamous 
contumeltes, of the furies of hell. Burks. 


Porr. 


How often and how soon have the fuint echoes cf 
renown slept in silence or been converted intu the 
clamour of obloquy. Harvey, 


REPROACHFUL, ABUSIVE, SCURRI- 
LOUS. 


REPROACHFULor fullof reproach 
(v. Reproach), when applied to persons, 
signifies full of reproaches ; when to 
things, deserving of reproach: ABU- 
SIVE, or full of abuse (v. Abuse), is 
only applied to the person, signifying 
using abuse: SCURRILOUS, in Latin 
scurrtlis, from scurra, signifying like a 
buffoon or saucy jester, is employed as 
an epithet either for persons or things, 
in the sense of using scurrtlity, or after 
the manner of scurrtiity. The conduct 
of a person is reproach{ul inasmuch as 
it provokes or is entitled tothe reproaches 
of others; the language of a person is 
reproachful when it abounds in re- 
proaches, or partakes of the nature of a 
reproach: a person is abusive who in- 
dulges himself in abuse or abusive lan- 
guage: and he is scurrtlous who adopts 
scurrtlity or scurrilous language. When 
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applied to the same object, whether to 
the person or to the thing, they rise in 
sense: the r Aful is less than the 
abusive, and this than the scurrilous: 
the reproachful is sometimes warranted 
by the provocation ; but the abusive and 
scurrilous are always unwarrantable; 
reproachful language may be, and ge- 
nerally is consistent with decency and 

ropriety of speech ; abusive and scurrt- 
ous language are outrages against the 
laws of good- breeding, if not of morality. 
A parent may sometimes find it neces- 
sary to address an unruly son in re- 
proachful terms; or one friend may 
adopt a reproachfud tone to another ; 
none, however, but the lowest orders of 
men, and those only when their angry 
passions are awakened, will descend to 
abusive or scurrilous language. 


Honour teaches a man not to revenge a contume- 
lious or reproachfal word, but to be above it. Sourn. 


Thus envy pleads a nat’ral claim 
To persecute the Muses’ fame, 
Our poets in all times abusive, 


From Homer down to Pope inclusive Swirt. 


1 am of opinion, that if his Majesty had kept aloof 
from that wash and offscouring of every thing that 
is low and barbaruus in the world, it might be well 
thought unworthy of his dignity to take notice cf 
such scurrility. Bourke. 


TO REPROBATE, CONDEMN. 


To REPROBATE is much stronger 
than to CONDEMN: we always con- 
demn when we reprobate, but not vice 
versa: to reprobate is to condemn in 
strong and reproachful language. We 
reprobate all measures which tend to 
*sow discord in society, and to loosen the 
ties by which men are bound to each 
other; we condemn all disrespectful 
language towards superiors. We re- 
probate only the thing; we condemn 
the person also: any act of disobedience 
in a child cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated; a person must expect to be 
condemned when he involves himself in 
embarrassments through his own im- 
prudence. 


Simulation (according to my lord Chesterfield) is 
by po means to be reprubuted ag a dizguise for cha- 
grin or an engine of wit. Macnenzig, 


I see the right, and I approve i' too. 
the wroug, und yet the wrong ree 
ATE. 


RESERVE, RESERVATION. 


RESERVE and RESERVATION 
from servo to keep and re back, both 
signify a keeping back, but differ as to 
the object and the circumstance of the 
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action. Reserve is applied in a good 
sense, to anything natural or moral 
which is kept back to be employed for a 
better purpose on a future occasion ; re- 
servation is an artful keeping back for 
selfish purposes: there is a prudent re- 
serve which every man ought to keep 
in his discourse with a stranger; equi- 
vocators deal altogether in mental re- 
servation. 


A man, whom marks of condescending grace 
Teach, while they fiatter him, his proper place, 
Who comes when called, at a word withd. aws, 
Speaks with reserve, aud listens with applause, 
Cowrrz. 


There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling a 
man’s self; first reservation and accrecy; second dis- 
simulation in the begative; and the third ala 

ACUN, 


TO RESERVE, RETAIN. 


RESERVE, from the Latin servo to 
keep, signities to keep back. RETAIN, 
from feneo to hold, signifies to hold 
back: they in somo measure, therefore, 
have the same distinction as keep and 
hold. 

To reserve is an act of more specific 
design; we reserve that which is the 
particular object of our choice : to retain 
is a simple exertion of our power; we 
retain that which is once come in our 
possession. To reserve is employed only 
for that which is allowable; we reserve 
a thing, that is, keep it back with care 
for some future purpose: to retain is 
often an unlawful act; a debtor fre- 
quently retuins in his hands the money 
which he has borrowed. 


Augustus caused most of the prophetic books to 
be burnt, as spurious, reserving only those which 
bore the name of some of the sybils for their authors. 

PRiptaux. 


They who have restored paOUnR fn Germany, not 
having seen any of those fair reliques of antiquity, 
have retained much of that barbarous method. 


Dr7pEnN, 
To reserve, whether in the proper or 
improper application, is employed only 


as the act of a conscious agent; to retain 
is often the act of an unconscious agent: 
we reserve what we have to say on a 
subject until a more suitable opportunity 
offers; the mind retains the impressions 
of external objects, by its peculiar fa- 
culty, the memory; certain substances 
are said to retain the color with which 
they have been dyed. 


Conceat your esteem aud love in yuur own breast. 
aoe reserce your kind jooks aod language for private 
ure, Te 
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Whatever ideas the mind cun receive aud evutem- 
plate without the help of the ey it is reasonable 
tv conclude it can retain without the help of the body 
ton, Locnsz. 


REST, REMAINDER, REMNANT, 
RESIDUE. 


REST evidently comes from the Latin 
resto, in this case, though not in the 
former (v. Ease), signifying what stands 
or remains back. REMAINDER li- 
terally signifies what remains after the 
first part is gone. REMNANT is but 
a variation of remainder. RESIDUE, 
from restdo, signifies likewise what re- 
mains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from the other and 
left distinct: rest is the most general, 
both in sense and application ; the others 
have a more specific meaning and use: 
the rest may be either that which is left 
behind by itself or that which is set 
apart as a distinct portion: the se- 
muatnier, remnant, and residue, are the 
quantities which remain when the other 
parts are goue, The resé is said of any 
part, large or small; but the remainder 
commonly regards the sinaller part 
which has been left after the greater 
part has been taken. A person may be 
sitid to sell some and give away the rest + 
when a number of hearty persons sit 
down toa meal, the remainder of the 
provisions, after all have been satisfied, 
will nut be considerable. Hest is applied 
eilher to persons or things; remainder 
only to things: some were of that opi- 
mon, but the rest did not agree to it: 
the rematnder of the paper was not 
worth preserving. 

A last farewell: 
For since a lint must come, the rest are vain, 


Like gasps in death, which but prolong ove ete 
RYDEN. 


fhe to whom ten talenta auve been committed 
has squandered away five, he is conoerned to make 
a double improvement of the remainder, Kooens. 

Remnant, from the Latin remanens 
remaining, is a species of rematnder 
after the greater part has been consumed 
or wasted: it is therefure properly a 
small remainder, as a remnant of cloth; 
and pocedlamrtnrn applied to persons, 
as a remnant of Israel. A residue is 
another species of remainder, which 
resides or keeps back after a distribution 
or division of anything has tuken place ; 
as the restdue of a person's property, 
that which remains undisposed of. 


Whatever you t ke from amusementsor indolence 
will be repaid yon au hundred-fold for all the re- 
winder of your days. Eant oy CuaTuan 
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Por this, far distant from the Latian coast, 
She drove the remaaat of the Trojan host. Davpgn, 


The rising deluge is not rr with dama, 

But wisely managed, its divided strength 

Is shuiced in channels, and securely druined ; 

And while its force is spent, aud unsupply'd, 

The residwe with mounds may be restrain d, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


RESTORATION, RESTITUTION, KE- 
PARATION, AMENDS. 


RESTORATION is employed in the 
ordinary application of the verb restore : 
RESTITUTION, from the same verb, 
is employed simply in the sense of 
making good that which has been un- 
justly taken, or which ought to he 
restored. Restoratiqn of property may 
be made by any one, whether it be the 
person taking it or not: restitution is 
supposed to be made by him who has. 
been guilty of the injustice. The de- 
thronement of a king may be the work 
of one set of men, and his restoration 
that of another; it is the bounden duty 
of every individual who has committed 
any sort of injustice to another to make 
restitution to the utmost of his power. 

The strange proceedings of the long epdesgsriiey 
(called the Kump) gave his loidship hopes that 


matters began to ripen fur the resturatien of the 
royal family. Love 


The justices may, if they think it reasonable, di- 
tect restitution of a ratable share of the money givea 
with au apprentice (upon his discharge). 

BLACKSTONE, 


Restitution and REPARATION are 
both employed in the sense of undoing 
that which has been done to the injury 
of another ; but the former respects onl 
injuries that affect the property, ana 
reparation those which affect a person 
in various ways. He who is guilty of 
theft or fraud, must make restefution 
by either restoring the stolen article or 
its full value: he who robs another of 
his good name, or does any injury to his 
person, has it not in his power so easily 
to make reparation. 


He restitution to the value makea, 
Nor joy in his extorted treasure takes. Sanpys, 


Justice requires that all injuries should be re- 
paired. JouNsOKX, 


Reparation and AMENDS (v. Com- 
pensation) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sus- 
tained; but the term reparation com- 
prehends the idea of the act of repairing, 
as well as the thing by which we repair ; 
amends is employed only for the thing 
that will amend or make better: hence 
we speak of the reparation of an injury ; 
but of the amends by itself. The terra 
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ration comprehends all kinds of 
injuries, particularly those of a serious 
nature; the amends is applied only to 
matters of inferior importance. It is 
impossible to make reparation for taking 
away the life of another. It is easy to 
make amends to any one for the loss of 

a day’s pleasure. 
I am sensible of the scandal I have given by my 


loose writings, and make what reparatiuvs | am able. 
Drypen. 


The latter pleas’d ; and love (cuncern'd the most) 
Prepar'd th’ amends for what by love he lost. 
Drypsx. 


RESTORE, RETURN, REPAY. 


RESTORE, in Latin restauro, from 
the Greek savpoc a pale, signifies pro- 
perly to new pule, that is, to repair by a 
new paling, and, in an extended appli- 
cation, to make good what has been 
injured or lust. RETURN signifies 
properly to turn again, or to send back ; 
and REPAY to pay back. 

The common idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. What we restore 
to another may or may not be the same 
as what we have taken; justice requires 
that it should be an equivalent in value, 
so as to prevent the individual froin 
being in any degree a sufferer: what we 
return and repay ought to be precisely 
the same as we have received: the 
former in application to general objects, 
the latter in application only to pecu- 
niary matters. We restore upon a 
priaciple of equity; we return upon a 
principle of justice and honor; we 
Tepay upon a principle of undeniable 
right. e cannot always claim that 
which ought to be restored; but we can 
not only claim but enforce the claim in 
regard to what is to be returned or re- 
pautd: an honest man will be scrupulous 
not to take anything from another with- 
out restoring to him its full value. 
Whatever we have borrowed we ought 
to return ; and when it is money which 
we have obtained, we ought to repay it 
with punctuality. We restore to many 
as well as to one, to communities as 
well as to individuals: a king is restored 
to his crown; or one nation restores a 
territory to another: we return and 
repay not only individually, but per- 
sonally and particularly: we return a 
book to its owner: we repay a sum of 
money to him from whom it was bor- 
rowed. 


When both the chiefs are sunder'd from the fight, 
Thea to the lawful kiug resture his right. Dnevozn. 
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When any one of our relations was found to be a 
person ofa very bad character, a troublesome 
or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my 
house, I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or 
& pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, 
ant I always had the satisfaction to find he never 
came back tu return them. GoLpeniTs. 


As for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you are 
unable to raise it yourselves, | will advance it, and 
you shall repay me at your leisure, GOLDSMITH. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper application, as respects 
the moral state of persons and things; 
as a king restores a courtier to his fa- 
vor, or a physician restores his patient 
to health: we return a favor; we return 
an answer or a compliment. Repay may 
be figuratively employed in regard to 
moral objects, as an ungrateful person 
repays kindnesses with reproaches. 


She was the only porson of our little society, that 
a week did not resture to cheerfuluess. GolpemiTH 


The swain 
Receives his easy food from nature's hund, 


Aud just returns of cultivated laud. Duyrogw 


Cmsar, whom fraught with eastern spoils, 
Our heav'’n, the just reward of human toils, 


Securely shall repay with rights divine, DrypDrn 


TO RESTRAIN, RESTRICT. 


RESTRAIN (. Coerce) und RE- 
STRICT are but variations from the 
same verb; but they have acquired a 
distinct acceptation: the former applies 
to the desires, as well as the outward 
conduct; the latter only to the outward 
conduct, A person restratzs his inor- 
dinate appetite ; or he is restrained by 
others from doing mischief: he is re- 
stricted in the use of his money. To 
restratn ig an act of power; but to re- 
strict is an act of authority or law: the 
will or the actions of'a child are restrutned 
by the parent ; but a patient is restricted 
in his diet by a physician, or any body 
of people may be restricted by laws. 
Tully, whose powerful eloquence a while 


Restrain'd the rapid fate of rushing Kome. 
Tuomsow, 


Though the Egyptians used fleal: for food, yet they 
were under greater restrictions in this purticulur 
than most other nations, JAMES. 


RETALIATION, REPRISAL. 


RETALIATION from retaliate, in 
Latin retaliatum, participle of retalio, 
compounded of re and ¢alis such, signi 


fies such again, or like for like. RE- 
PRISAL, in French repris, from re 
prendre, in Latin repre to take 


again, signifies to take in return for 
what has been taken. The idea of 
making another suffer in retumm for 


RETARD. 


the suffering he has occasioned is com- 
mon to these terms; but the former is 
employed in ordinary cases; the latter 
mostly in regard toa state of warfare, 
or to active hostilities. A trick practised 
upon another in return for a trick is a 
retaliation; but a Ad slacks always ex- 
tends to the capture of something from 
another, in return for what has been 
taken. Retaltation is very frequently 
employed in the good sense for what 
‘passes innocently between friends: re- 
prisal has always an unfavourable sense. 
Goldsmith’s poem, entitled the Retalia- 
tion, was written for the purpose of 
retaliating on his friends the humor 
they had practised upon him; when the 

uarrels of individuals break through 
the restraints of the law, and lead to acts 
of viulence on each other’s property, 
reprisals are made alternately by both 
parties. 
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Therefore I pray let me enjoy your friendship in 
that fair proportion, that I desire to return unto you 
by way of correspondence and retaliation. Howr1. 


Go publish o’er the ra 
How mighty a proselyte you gain} 


How noble a reprisal on the great! Swirr. 


TO RETARD, HINDER. 
To RETARD, from the Latin fardus 


slow, signifying to make slow, is applied 
to the movements of any object forward ; 
as in the Latin “ Impetum inimici tar- 
dare :” to HINDER (v. To hinder) is 
applied to the person moving or acting: 
we retard or make slow the progress of 
any scheme towards completion; we 
hinder ar keep back the person who is 
completing the scheme: we returd a 
thing therefore often by indertng the 
person; but we frequently Ander a 
person without expressly refurding, and 
on the contrary the thing is retarded 
without the person being Aindered. The 
publication of a work is sometimes re- 
larded by the hinderanees which an 
author meets with in bringing it to a 
conclusion ; but a work may be retarded 
through the idleness of printers and 
a variety of other causes which are in- 
dependent of any Ainderance. So in 
like manner a person may be hindered 
in going to his place of destination ; 
but we do not say that he is retarded, 
because it is only the execution of an 
object, and not the simple movements 
of the person which are retarded. 

No has tended more to ret:rd the advance- 


ment of scienos than the disposition in vulgar minds 
to vilify what they cannot comprebend, 


JoHNsON. 


RETROSPECT. 


The of an object someti hinders 
thesightotit ee SOUT. 

To retard stops the completion of an 
object only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at such a season, 


as to retard « melancholy visit to a person one cannot 
relieve. Por. 


For these thou sayst, raise all the stormy strife, 
Which hinder thy repose, and trouble lite. Paros. 


RETORT, REPARTEE. 


RETORT, from re and torqueo to 
twist or turn back, to recoil. is an ill- 
natured reply: REPARTEE, from the 
word part, signifies a smart reply, a 
ready taking one’s own part. The retort 
is always in answer to a censure for 
which one returns a like censure’ the 
repartee is commonly in answer to the 
wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes it 
is common to hear retort upon retort 
to an endless extent; the vivacity of 
discourse is sometimes greatly enhanced 
by the quick repartee of those who take 
@ part in it. 

Those who have so vehemently urged the dangers 


ofan active life, have made use of arguments that 
may be returted upon themselves. JOHNSON, 


Henry IV. of France would never be transported 
beyond himself with choler, but he would pass by any 
thing with some repurtee. Howztu, 


RETRIBUTION, REQUITAL. 


RETRIBUTION, from fribuo to be- 
stow, signifying a bestowing back or 
giving in return, is a particular term ; 
REQUITAL (v. Reward) is general . 
the retribution comes from Providence ; 
requital is the act of man: retribution 
is by way of punishment; reguital is 
mostly by way of reward: retribution 
is not always dealt out to every man 
according to his deeds; it is a poor re- 
quetal for one who has done a kindness 
to be abu 

Christ substitated his own body in our room, to 
teceive the whole stroke of that dreadful retribution 


inflicted by the hand of an angry omnipotence. 
Sourtn, 


Leander was indeed a conquest to boast of, for he 
had long and obetinately defended his heart, and for 
a time made as many reguitals upon the tender 
perenne of her sex as she raised contributions upon 

is. CUMBERLAND, 


RETROSPECT, REVIEW, SURVEY. 


A RETROSPECT, which signifies 
literally looking back, from retrv behind, 
and sptcio to behold or cast an eye upon, 


RETURN. 


is always taken of that which is past 
and distant; REVIEW. which is a 
view repeated, may be taken of that 
which is present and before us; every 
retrospect is a species of review, but 
every review is not a retrospect. We 
take a retrospect of our past life in 
order to draw salutary reflections from 
all that we have done and suffered ; we 
take a revtew or a second view of any 
particular cireumstanee which is passing 
before us, in order to regulate our pre- 
sent conduct. The retrospect goes fur- 
ther by virtue of the mind's power to 
reflect on itself, and to recall all past 
images to itself; the review may go 
forward by the exercise of the senses on 
external objects. The historian takes 
a retrospect of all the events which have 
happened within a given period; the 
Journalist takes a review of all the events 
that are passing within the time in 
which he is living. 

Believe me, my Lord, I look upon you asa spirit 
entered iuto another life, where you ought to despise 


all little views and mean retru-pects. 
Porgs's Letters to ATTERBURY. 


The reteospect of life is seldom wholly unattended 
by uneasiness and shume. I[t too mach resembles 
the review which a traveller takes from sume emi- 
nence of a barren country. Buatra, 

The review may be said of the past 
as well as the present; it is a veew not 
only of what is, but what has been: the 
SURVEY, which is a looking over at 
once, from the French sur upon, and 
voir to see, is entirely confined to the 

resent; it is a view only of that which 
ig, and is taken for some particular 
purpose. We take a review of what we 
have already viewed, in order to get a 
more correct insight into it; we take a 
survey of a thing in all its parts, in 
order to get a comprehensive view of it, 
in order to examine it in all its bearings. 
A general occasionally takes a review 
of all his army; he takes a survey of 
the fortress which he is going to besiege 
or attack, 


We make a general review of the whole work, and 
a general review of nature, that, by comparing them, 
their full correspondency may appear. Bueankt. 


Every man accustomed to take a survey of his 
own notions will, bya slight retrospection, be able 
to discover that his mind has undergone many revo- 
lutions. JoMNson. 


TO RETURN, REVERT. 


RETURN is the English, and RE- 
VERT the Latin: return is therefore 
used in ordinary cases to denote the 


REVILE. 


coming back to md point of time or 
place ; as to return home, or to return 
at a certain hour; or to apply again to 
the same business or employment ; as to 
return to one's writing: to revert is tc 
throw back with one’s mind to any ob- 
ject; we may therefore say, to return 
or revert to any intellectual object, with 
this distinction, that to return is to go 
back to the point where one left off 
treating of any subject; to revert is 
simply to carry one’s mind back to the 
same object. 

To return to the business in hand, the use ofa little 


insight in those parte of knowledge, is to accustom 
our minds to all sorts of ideas. KE, 
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It gives me pleasure to find you so often reverting 
to a subject that must people take so much pains to 
avoid. Murs. Rowe 

As the act of an unconscious agent, 
return is used as before. 
One day the soul, supine with onse and fulness 


Revels secure, and fondly tells herself 


The hour of evil can retera no more. Rowm 


Revert signifies either to fall back 
into the same state, or to fall back by 
reflection on the same object ; all things 
reverted to their primitive order and 
regularity. 

Whatever lies or legendary tales 


May taint my spotiess deeds, the guilt, the sname, 
Will back revert on the inventor's head. SHIRLEY 


TO REVILE, VILIFY. 


REVILE, from the Latin vilis, sig- 
nifies to reflect upon a person, or retort 
upon him that which is vile: to VILIFY, 
signifies to make a thing vile, that is to 
set it forth as vile. To revile is a 
personal act, it is addressed directly to 
the object of offence, and is addressed 
for the purpose of making the person 
vile in his own eyes: to otlify is an 
indirect attack which serves to make 
the object appear vile in the eyes of 
others. Aevile is said only of persons, 
for persons only are reviled; but to vt- 
lify is said of persons as well as things. 
To revile is contrary to all Christian 
duty ; it is commonly resorted to by the 
most worthless, and practised upon the 
most worthy: to vilzfy is seldom justi- 
fiable; for we cannot vih/fy without 
using improper language; it is seldom 
resorted to but for the gratification of ill 
nature. 

But chicf he gloried with licentious style, 
To lash the great, and monarchs to revile. Porm 


Thare is nohudy so weak of invention that cannot 
make some little stories to vilify his enemy. 
Anppison, 
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REVISAL, REVISION, REVIEW. 


REVISAL, REVISION, and RE- 
VIEW, all come from the Latin video 
to see, and signify looking back upon a 
thing or looking at it again: the terms 
revisal and reviston are, however, mostly 
employed in regard to what is written ; 
review if used for things in general. 
The revisal of a book is the work of the 
author, for the purposes of correction : 
the review of a book is the work of the 
critic, for the purpose of estimating its 
value. Revisaland revision differ neither 
in sense nor application. unless that the 
former is more frequently employed ab- 
atractedly from the object revised, and 
revision mostly in conjunction : whoever 
wishes his work to be correct, will not 
spare u revisul; the revision of classical 
books ought to be entrusted only to men 
of profound erudition. 

There is in your persons a difference and a peen- 
linrity of character preserv. d throngh the whole of 
your actions, that T could never imagine but that this 


proceeded from a long and careful revisad of your 
work. Lortus. 


A common-place book accustoms the mind to dis- 
charge itevlf of ite reading on paper, instead of rely- 
ing on its natural ree of retention aided by fre- 
quent revisions of its deus. Ear. oy CHATHAM. 


How enchanting must such a review (of their me- 
tornndum books) prove to those who make a figure 
iu the polite world. Hawk eswokti, 


TO REVIVE, REFRESH, RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 


REVIVE, from the Latin vivo to 
live, signifies to bring to life again; 
to REFRESH, to make fresh again; to 
RENEW and RENOVATE, to make 
new again. The restoration of things 
to their primitive state is the common 
idea included in these terms; the differ- 
ence consists in their application. Revtve, 
refresh, and renovate, are applied to 
animal bodies ; revtve expressing the 
return of motion and spirits to one who 
was for the time lifeless; refresh ex- 
pressing the return of vigour to one in 
whom it has been diminished; the air 
revives one who is faint; a cool breeze 
refreshes one who flags from the heat. 
Revive and refresh respect only the 
temporary state of a body; renvvute 
respects the permanent state, that is, 
the health or powers of a body; one is 
revived and refreshed after a partial 
exhaustion; one’s health is renovated 
after having been considerably impaired. 


Aud temper all, thou wor d reviving sun, 


lato the perfect year. Tapomaon. 
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Nor less thy world, Columbus! drinks, refresh'd, 
The lavish muisture of the melting year. Tomson. 


All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter. 

Revive is applied likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in 
the proper sense; renew only in the 
moral sense. A discussion is said to be 
revived, or a report to be revived; a 
clamour is said to be renewed, or en- 
treaties to be renewed: customs are 
revived which have lain long dormant, 
and as it were dead; practices are re- 
newed that have ceased for a time. 


Herod's rage being quenched by the blood of Ma- 
riamue, his love to her again revived. PRIDEAVX. 


Tnomson 


The last grent age, foretuld by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finished course. THomson. 


RICHES, WEALTH, OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

RICHES, in German reichihum, 
from reich a kingdom, is connected with 
the Latin rego to rule; because riches 
and power are intimately connected. 
WEALTH, from well, signifies well- 
being. OPULENCE, from the Latin 

s riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. AFFLUENCE, from the Latin 
ad and fluo, denotes either the act of 
riches flowing in to a person, or the 
state of having things flowing in. 

Riches is a general term denoting any 
considerable share of property, but with- 
out immediate reference to a possessor , 
whatever serves to make one rich is 
denominated riches, inasmuch as it sup- 
plies us with the means of getting what 
is really good; wealth, and the other 
terms, refer us immediately to outward 
possessions. 

His best companions innocence and health, 
Aud his best riches ignorance of wealth. GoLDemiTA. 

Riches is a condition opposed to po- 
verty ; the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and rtches are distributed 
in different degrees; but wealth, opu- 
lence, and affluence, all denote a consi- 
derable share of riches: wealth is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world’s goods, but particularly of money 
or the precious commodities ; it may be 
taken in the abstract or in application 
to individuals: opulence consists of any 
large share in possessions or property 
generally, as houses, lands, goods, and 
chattels, and is applicable to the present 
and actual condition of the individual. 
Affiuence is a term peculiarly applicable 
to the fluctuating condition of things 


RIDICULE. 


which flow in in great quantities to a 
person. We speak of riches as to their 
effects upon men’s minds and manners, 
it is not every one who knows how to 
use them: we speak of wealth as it 
raises a man in the scale of society, and 
contributes to his weal or well being: 
we speak of opulence as the present 
actually flourishing state of the indivi- 
dual; and of ufiuence as the temporary 
condition. 


Riches are apt to betray a man into arrogance. 
ADDISON. 


Seek not In needless luxury to waste 
Thy wea/th and substance with a spendthrift’s haste. 
oOwk. 


Prosperity is often an equivocal word, denoting 
merely aftuence of possession. Buatir, 
Our Saviour did uot choose for himself an easy 
and upulent condition. Biaie, 
Wealth and opulence are applied to 
communities as well as individuals. 
Along the lawu where scatter'd hamlets rose, 


' Unwieldy wealth and eumb'rous pomp repose. 
GoLDsMITH. 


{ndustrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry beyets a love of gain ; 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

With all those ills superfluvus treasure brings, 

Are here display’d. GoLpsMITH. 


KIDICULE, SATIRE, IRONY, 
SARCASM. 


RIDICULE (v. To deride) has sim- 
ple laughter in it; SATIRE, in Latin 
satyr, probably from saé and t7@ abound- 
ing in anger, has a mixture of ill-nature 
or severity: the former is employed in 

atters of a trifling nature; but satire 
is employed either in personal or grave 
matters. IRONY, in Greek epwna, 
signifying dissimulation, is disguised 
eelire ; an tronist seems to praise that 
which he really means to condemn. 
SARCASM, from the Greek capracpog, 
and capxiZw, and oapé flesh, signifying 
biting or nipping saétre, so as it were 
to tear the flesh, is bitter and personal 
satire; all the others may be success- 
fully and properly employed to expose 
folly and vice; but sarcasm, which is 
the indulgence only of personal resent- 
ment, is never justifiable, ‘ 


Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate and 
vicious aye than the common ridicule which passes 
on this state of life (marriage). AppIson, 


A man resents with more bitterness a satire upon 


his abilities than his practice. HawEEsworrs. 
The severity of this sarcasm stung me with in- 
tolerable rage. Hawxxsworts. 


When Regan (in King Lear) counsels him to ask 
her sister forgiveness, he falison his knees and asks 
her with a striking kind of chi how such suppli- 
cating language as this becometh him. Jonxeon 
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RIGHT, JUST, FIT, PROPER. 


RIGHT, in German rechi, Latin ree- 
tus, signifying upright, not leaning to 
one side or the other, standing as it 
ought, is here the general term; the 
others express modes of right. The 
right and wrong are defined by the 
written will of God, or are written 
in our hearts a:cording to the original 
constitutions of our nature; the J UST, 
in Latin jusius, from jus law, sig- 
nifying according to a rule of right, 
and the unjust are determined by 
the written laws of men; the FIT (» 
Fit) and PROPER, in Latin proprius, 
signifying belonging to a given specific 
rule, are determined by the established 
principles of civil society. : 

Between the r#ghé and the wrong there 
are no gradations: a thing cannot be 
more right or more wrong ; whatever is 
right is not wrong, and whatever is 
wrong is not right: the jue? and unjust, 
proper and improper, jit and unfit, on 
the contrary, have various shades and 
degrees that are not so easily definable 
by any forms of specch or written rules. 
Hear then my argument—confess we must 
A God there is supremely wise and just, 

If so, however things affect our sight, 
As sings our bard, whatever ‘3 is right. JENYNa, 

The right and wrong depend upon no 
circumstances; what is once 77ght on 
wrong is always righ or wrong, but tho 
just or unjust, proper or improper, are 
relatively so according to the circum- 
stances of the case: it is a just rule for 
every man to have that which is his 
own; but what is gust to the individual 
may be unjust to society. It is proper 
for every man to take charge of his own 
concerns ; but it would be improper for 
a man, in an unsound state of mind, to 
undertake such a charge. Reght is ap- 
plicable to all matters, important or 
otherwise ; just is employed mostly in 
matters of essential interest; proper is 
rather applicable to the minor concerns 
of life. Everything that is done may be 
characterized as right or wrong: every- 
thing done to others may be measured by 
the rule of just or unjust: in our social 
intercourse, as well a in our private 
transactions, fi/ness and propriety must 
always be consulted. As Christians, 
we desire to do that which is riyht in 
the sight of God and man ; as members 
of civil society, we wish to be sus? in our 
dealings ; as rational and intelligent 
beings, we wish to do what is fié and 
proper in every action, however trivial, 
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I'm assured if I be measur'd rightly 
Your Majesty hath no just canse to hate me. 
SHAaxsPrare. 


What is settled by custom, though it be not good, 
yet at least itis fi and those things which have 
gone together may, as it were, confederate 
within themselves. Baoox, 


Visitors are no proper companions in the chamber 
of sickness. Jounson. 


RIGHT, CLAIM, PRIVILEGE. 


RIGHT signifies in this sense what 
it is right for one to possess, which is in 
fact a word of large meaning: for since 
the right and the wrong depend upon 
indeterminable questions, the righ? of 
having is equally indeterminable in 
some cases with every other species of 
right. A CLAIM (v. To ask for) isa 
species of right to have that which is in 
the hands of another; the rtgA?t to ask 
another for it. The PRIVILEGE (»v. 
Privilege) is a species of right peculiar 
to particular individuals or bodies. 

ight, in its full sense, is altogether 
an abstract thing which ia independent 
of human laws and regulations ; claims 
and privileges are altogether connected 
with the establishments of civil society. 
Liberty, in the general sense, is an un- 
alienable right which belongs to man 
as a rational and responsible agent; it 
is not a claim, for it is set above all 
question and all condition; nor is it a 
privilege, for it cannot be exclusively 
granted to one being, nor uncondition- 
ally be taken away from another, 


In ev'ry street a city bard 
Rulea like au alderman his ward, 
His undisputed rights extend 
Through all the laue from end to end. 
Between right and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as between 
truth and falsehood; we have often a 
right to do that which we have no 
power to do; and the power to do 
that which we have no right to do: 
slaves have a right to the freedom 
which is enjoyed by creatures of the 
same species with themselves, but 
they have not the power to use this free- 
dom as others do. In England men 
have the poses of thinking for them- 
selves as they please ; but by the abuse 
which they make of this power, we see 
that in many cases they have not the 
righi, unless we adwit the contradic- 
tion that men have a rtghié to do what 
is wrong; they have the power, there- 
fore, of exercising this rtghé only be- 
cause no other person has the power of 
controlling them. We have often a 
claim to a thing which is not in our 


Swirr. 


RISE. 


wer to substantiate ; and, on the other 
and, claims are set up in cases which 
are totally unfounded on any right. 
Privileges are rights granted to indi- 
viduals, depending either upon the will 
of the grantor, or the circumstances of 
the receiver, or both; privileges are 
therefore partial rights transferable at 
the discretion of persons individually or 
collectively. 
Will he not, therefore, of the two evils choose the 
least, b sabe itistn to a master who hath no imme- 


diate clatm upon him rather than to another, who 
hath already revived several claims upon him? 


Swirr. 
A thousand bards thy rights disown, 
Aud with rebellious arm pretend 
An equal priviledge to descend, Swirt. 


RIPE, MATURE. 


RIPE is the English, MATURE the 
Latin word; the former has a universal 
application both proper and improper ; 
the latter has mostly an improper ap- 
plication. The idea of completion in 
growth is simply designated by the 
former term; the idea of moral perfec- 
tion, as far at least as it is attainable, is 
marked by the latter: fruit is ripe when 
it requires no more sustenance from the 
parent stock; a judgment is mature 
which requires no more time and know- 
ledge to render it perfect or fitted for 
exercise: in the same manner a project 
may be said to be rtpe for execution, or 
a people rine for revolt; and, on the 
contrary, reflection may be said to be 
mature to which sufliciency of time has 
been given, and age may be said to be 
mature which has attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. Ripeness is, how- 
ever, not always a good quality; but 
maturity is always a perfection: the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the ex- 
cellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to maturtty. 

So to his crowne, she him restor'd againe, 

in which he dyde, made ripe for death by eld. 
Srxwern. 

Th’ Athenian sage, revoiving in his mind 

This weakness, blindness, madness of mankind, 

Foretold that in maturer days, though late, 


When time should ripes the decrees of fate, 


Soe gud would light us, SEMY Ku. 


TO RISE, ISSUE, EMERGE. 


To RISE (v. To artse) muy either 
refer to open or enclosed spaces; IS- 
SUE (wv. Zo arise) and EMERGE (v. 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
some confined body: a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out of 


ROUNDNESS. 


a body ; but it tssues and emerges out of 
a body. A ae may either rise ina 
plain or a wood; it tssues out of a 
wood: it may either rssé in water or 
out of the water; it emerges from 
the water; that which rtses out of a 
thing comes into view by becoming 
higher: in this manner an air balloon 
might rise out of a wood; that which 
tissues comes from the very depths uf a 
thing, and comes, as it were, oul as a part 
of it; but that which emerges proceeds 
from the thing in whieh it has been, as 
it were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral application, a person is said to 
rise in life without a reference to his 
former condition ; but he emerges from 
obscurity: color rises in the face; but 
words issue from the mouth. 


Ye mists and exhulations that now rise, 
In honour to the world’s great author rise. Mrv-ton, 


Does not the earth quit scores with all the ele- 
meuts in the uuble fruits and productions that issue 
from it. Souru. 


Tet carth dissolve, yon ponderous orbs descend, 
Aod grind us into dust, the suu) is sale, 


The man emerges. Youna. 


TO ROT, PUTREFY, CORRUPT. 


Ture dissolution of bodies by an inter- 
nal process is implied by all these terms : 
but the two first are applied to natural 
bodies only ; the last to all bodies natural 
and moral, ROT is the strongest of 
all these terms; it denotes the last staye 
in the progress of dissolution: PU- 
TREFY. expresses the progress towards 
rottenness; and CORRUPTION the 
eommencement. After fruit has arrived 
at its maturity, or proper state of ripe- 
ness, it rofs: meat which is kept too 
long putrefies : there is atendency in all 
bodies to corruption; iron and wood 
corrupt with time ; whatever is made, or 
done, or wished by men, is equally 
liable to be corrupt, or to grow corrupt. 
Debate clestroys despatch, as fruits we see 


Rot when they hang tvo Jong upun the tree. 
Dewnam 


And draws the copious stream from swampy fens, 
Where putrefaction intu life ferments. THOMSON. 


After that they again returned beene, 
That in that gacdin planted be agayne 
And grow a fresh, as they had never seene 


Fieshy » bor mortal! payne. Srewezn. 


ROUNDNESS, ROTUNDITY. 


ROUNDNESS and ROTUNDITY 
both come from the Latin rotundus and 
rota a wheel, which is the most per- 
fectly round body which is formed: the 
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former term is, however, applied to all 
objects in general; the latter only to 
solid bodies which are round in all 
directions: one speaks of the roundness 
of acircle, the roundness of the moon, 
the roundness of a tree; but the ro- 
fundity of a man's body which projects 
in a round form in all directions, and 
the rotundity of a full cheek, or the 
rotundity of a turnip. 
Bracelets of pearls gave roundness to her arms. 
PRror, 


Angular bodies lose their points and asperities by 
frequent friction, and approach by degrees to unt- 
form rutuadity. JoHNeoN. 


ROUTE, ROAD, COURSE. 


ROUTE comes in all probability from 
rotundus round, and rofa a wheel, sig- 
nifying the round which one goes. 
ROAD comes no doubt from ride, sig- 
nifying the place where one rides, as 
COURSE, from the Latin cursus (v. 
Course), signifies the place where one 
walks or runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a roufe is a circular kind of 
roud; it is chosen as the circuitous di- 
rection towards a certain point: the 
road may be either in a direct or indi- 
rect line; the route is always indirect; 
the route is chosen only by horsemen, 
or those who go to a considerable dis- 
tance; ther may be chosen for the 
shortest distance; the route and road 
are pursued in their beaten track; the 
course is often chosen in the unbeaten 
track: an army or 8 company go a 
certain rouge; fvot passengers are seon 
to take a certain course over fields. 

Cortes (afler his defeat at Mexico) was engaged in 
deep consultation with bis officers, concerning the 


route which they ought to take in thelr retreat. 
Rosgxtsow. 


At our first sally into the Intellectual world we 
all march together along one straight and open 
rudd, JoHmeen, 


Then to the stream when neither friends nor force, 
Nor speed, nor art avail, he shapes his course. 
| Dengan. 


ROYAL, REGAL, KINGLY. 


ROY ALand REGAL, from the Latin 
rex a king, though of foreign origin, have 
obtained more general application than 
the corresponding English term KING- 
LY. Royal signifies belonging toa king, 
in its most general sense ; rega¢, in Latin 
regalis, signifies appertaining to a king, 
in its particular application ; ingly sig- 
nifies properly like a king. royal 


RUB. 


carriage, a royal residence, a royal 
couple, a royal salute, royal authority, 
all designate the general and ordinary 
appurtenances to a king: regal go- 
vernment, regal state, regal power, 
regal dignity, denote the peu pro- 
perties of a king: kingly always implies 
what is becoming a king, or after 
the manner of a king; a Amngly crown 
is such as a king ought to wear; 
a kingly mien, that which is after the 
manner of a king. 


He died, and oh! may no reflection shed 
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Ita pols'nous venom on the ruyal dead. Prion. 
Jerusalem combin'd must ace 
My open fault and regal infamy. Dror. 
Scipio, you know how Massanissa beurs 
His ktagly port, at more than ninety years. 
Dennam. 


TO RUB, CHAFE, FRET, GALL. 


To RUB is traced, through the me- 
dium of the northern languages, to the 
Hebrew rup ; it is the gencric term, ex- 
pressing simply the act of bodies 
moving in contact with and against 
others ; to CHAFE, from the French 
chauffer, and the Latin calfacere to 
make hot, signifies to rub a thing until 
it is heated: to FRET, like the word 
Sritter, comes from the Latin frico to 
rub or crumble, signifying to wear away 
by rubbing: to GALL, trom the noun 
ee signifies to make as bitter or pain- 

ul as gall, that is, to wound by rubbing. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur- 
ses of convenience; but they are 
chafed, fretted, and galled, injuriously : 
the skin is liable to chyfe from any 
violence ; leather will fret from the mo- 
tion of a carriage; when the skin is 
once broken, animals will become gadicd 
by a continuance of the friction. These 
terms are likewise used in the moral 
sense, to denote the actions of things on 
the mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up: we meet with rubs from the 
Opposing sentiments of others; the 
angry humors are chafed ; the mind is 
Jretied and made sore by the frequent 
repetition of small troubles and vex- 
ations; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 
A boy educated at home meets with continual 


rubs and disappointments (when he comes into the 
world). Baarrix. 


Accoutred as we were, we both plung'd io 
The troubled Tiber, chayiag with the shores. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


And full of indignation frets. 


That women should be such coquettes Swirt. 


RURAL. 


Thus ev t in his kina 

Is Dit by hie: that comes behind, 

Who, tho’ too little to be seen 

Can tease and gall, anid give the spleen. 


Foul cank’ring rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But yold that’s put to use more gold begets. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Swirt, 


RUPTURE, FRACTURE, FRACTION. 


RUPTURE, from o to break or 
burst, and FRACTURE or FRAC- 
TION, from /frango to break, denote 
different kinds of breaking, according to 
the objects to which the action is ap- 
plied. Soft substances may suffer a 
rupture; as the rupture of a blood- 
vessel: hard substances a fracture; as 
the fracture of a bone, 


h’ egg, 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos'd 
Its callow young. MILTON. 


We arrived here all safe and well yesterday after. 
noon, with no worse accident than some fractercs in 
our tackle. Maus. Cartes, 


Fraction is used only in respect to 
broken numbers, as the fraciton of a 
unit. 


Pliny put a round number near the truth rather 
than a fraction. ARBUTHNOT. 


Rupture is also used in an improper 
application ; as the rupture of a treaty. 


To be an enemy, and once to have been a friend, 
does it not embitter the rupture F SouTH. 


RURAL, RUSTIC. 


A.tHouGH both these terms, from 
the Latin rus country, signify belonging 
to the country ; yet the former is used 
in a good, and the latter in a bad or an 
indifferent sense. RURAL applies to 
all country objects, except man; it is, 
therefore, always connected with the 
charms of nature: RUSTIC upplies 
only to persons, or what is personal, in 
the country, and is, therefore, always 
associated with the want of culture. 
Rural scenery is always interesting ; 
but the rustic manners of the peasants 
have frequently too much that is un- 
cultivated and rude in them to be ayree- 
able; a rural habitation may be fitted 
for persons in a higher station; but a 
rustic cottage is adapted only for the 
poorer inhabitants of the country. 


E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
1 see the rural virtues leave the land. GoLpemiIts. 


The freedom aud laxity of a rustic life pes 
remarkable particularities of conduct. OMNeOM, 


SAGE. 


Ss. 


SAFE, SECURE. 


SAFE, in Latin salvus, coming from. 


the Hebrew saluh, to be tranquil, im- 
plies exemption from harm, or the 
danger of harm; SECURE (v. Cer- 
tain), the exemption from danger: a 
person may be sufe or saved in the 
midst of a fire, if he be untouched by 
the fire; but he is, in such a case, the 
reverse of secure. In the sense of ex- 
emption from danger, safety expresses 
much less than security: we may be 
safe without using eny particular tnea- 
sures; but none can reckon on any 
degree of security without great pre- 
caution: a person may be very safe on 
the top of a coach, in the day time; but 
if he wish to secure himself, at night, 
from falling off, he must be fastened. 

it cannot be safe for any man to walk upon a 


precipice. aud tu be always ou the very border of de- 
struction. Souts 


No man can rationally account himself secure un- 
leas he could cominand all the chances of the worid. 
Sours 


SAGE, SAGACIOUS, SAPIENT. 


SAGE and SAGACIOUS are vari- 
ations from the Latin sagaz and sagio, 
probably from the Persian sag a dog, 
aagacity being the peculiar property of 
adog. SAPIENT is in Latin sapiens, 
frohh sapio, which is cither from the 
Greek cogog wise, or, in the sense of 
Tasting, from the Hebrew sepah the lip. 

The first of these terms has a good 
sense, in application to men, to denote 
the faculty of discerning imme.liately, 
which is the fruit of experience, and 
very similar to that sagucsty in brutes 
which instinctively perceives a thing 
without the deductions of reason; sa- 
pient is now empluyed only in regard to 
animals which are trained up to puar- 
ticular arts: its use, therefore, in re- 
spect to human beings, is mostly in 
the lofty or burlesque style. 

That these most sage Abademicians sate’? 


lo sclemou consultation=-on a cabbage. 
CumsxRLany 


Sagacious all to trace the smallest game, 
And buid to seize the greatest. 


Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
hape among the rout 
He wildly fliugs his H1th about, 
Still has gratitude and sapience 
Fe spare the folks that gite them ha‘pener. Swirr. 


Youno. 
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SAKE, ACCOUNT, REASON, PURPOSK, 
END. 


Tress terms are all employed ad- 
Verbially, to modify or connect propo- 
sitions: hence, one says, for his SAKE, 
on his ACCOUNT, for this REASON, 
for this PURPOSE, and to this END. 
Sake, which comes from the word to seek, 
is mostly said of persons; what is done 
for a person’s suke is the same as be- 
cause of his seeking or at his desire; 
one may, however, say in regard to 
things, for the suke of good order, im- 
plying what good order requires: ac- 
count is indifferently employed fur per- 
sons or things; what is done on a per- 
son's account is dune in his behalf, and 
for his interest; what is done on ac-' 
count of indisposition is done in conse- 
quence of it, the indisposition being the 
cause : punpose is properly personal, anc 
refers to that which a person purposes 
to himself; if we ask, therefore, for 
what purpose a thing is done, it may be 
to know sumething of a person’s cha- 
racter and principle: reason and end 
are applied to things only: we speak of 
the reason asthe thing that justifies. 
we explain why we do a thing when we 
say we do it for this or that reason - we 
speak of the end by way of explaining 
the nature of the thing: the prupriety of 
measures cannot be known unless we 
know what end it will unswer. 


Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire's sake, uor empire to affect 


For glory’s sake. SHAK PEARS. 


In matters where his judgment led him to oppose 
men, on a public accouat, he would do it vigorously 
aud heurtily. ATTeRBURY, 


He travelled the world on purpose to converse with 
the most learned men. GUARDIAN. 


{ mark the business from the common eye 
For suadry weighty reasons. SHaxsyxare, 


Others are apt to attribute them to some false end 
or intention, Appison. 


SALUTE, SALUTATION, GREETING 


SALUTE (v. Accost) respects the 
thing; and SALUTATION, which is 
a variation of salute, respects the person 
giving the salute: a salute may consist 
either of a word or an action; salu- 
tutions pass from one friend to an- 
other: the salute may be either direct 
or indirect; the salufation is always 
direct and personal ; guns are fired by 
way of a salute: bows are given in the 
way of a salutation. 

2x 
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He was ecelved on board the Bellerophon re- 
spectfully, but without any salute or distinguished 
honours, Sin W. Scort, 


Josephus makes mention ofa Manaken, who had 
the spirit of prophecy, and one time meeting with 
Herud among his schoolfellows, greeted him with 
this salutatiun, ‘ Hail, King of the Jews.’ 

Pripgavx. 

The salutation is a familiar and 
ual furm of courtesy between in- 
dividuals; GREETING (v. 70 accost) 
is frequently a particular mode of sadu- 
tation adopted on extraordinary occa- 
sions, indicative of great joy or satis- 
faction in those who greet. 

After the firet salutations they began to make en- 
quiries about their absent frieuds, The greeting 


which tuok place between the parties apon their 
remeeting was general aud cordia Sin W. Scorr. 


I was harassed by the multitude of eager salu- 
tations, and retarned the common civilities with he- 
siltation and impropriety. JUHNSON. 


SANGUINARY, BLOODY, BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 


SANGUINARY, from sanguts, 
is employed both in the sense of 
BLOODY, or having Olood, and 
BLOOD THIRSTY, or thirsting after 
blood: sanguinary, in the first case, 
relates only to d/oud shed, as a sangut- 
nary engagement, or a sungulnury 
conflict; dévody is used in the familiar 
application, to denote the simple pre- 
sence of dfoud, as a blucdy coat, or a 
bloody sword. 

The scene {s now more sanguinary and fuller of 
actors; never was such a contused my aterious civil 


war as this. 
Howe... 


And from the wound, 

Black bloady drops distill’d upon the ground. 
Dayven. 
In the second case, sangutnary is em- 
ployed to characterize the tempers of 
persons only; biood-thirsty to charac- 
terize the tempers of persons or any 
other beings: revolutionists will be fre- 
uently sanguinury, because they are 
abandoned to their passions, and follow 
a lawless course of violence; tigers are 
by nature the most dloud-thirsty of all 

creatures. 

They have seen the French rebel against a mild 
and lawful monarch with more fury than ever any 


people hus been kuown to rise against the most ille- 
gal usurper or the most sangumary tyrant. Burxs. 


The Peruvians fought not like the Mexicans, to 
giut biood-thirsty divinities with human sacrilices. 
Roserteon. 


SAP, UNDERMINE. 


SAP signifies the juice which springs 
from the root of a tree; hence to eap 


SATISFY. 


signifies to come at the root of anything 
by digging: ts UNDERMINE signi- 
fies to form a mine under the ground, 
or under whatever is upon the ground: 
we may sap, therefore, without under- 
mining ; and undermine without sa 
ping : we may sap the foundation of a 

ouse without making any mine under- 
neath; and in fortifications we may 
undermine either a mound, a ditch, or a 
wall, without striking immediately at 
the foundation: hence, in the moral ap- 
plication, to sap is a more direct and 
decisive mode of destruction; to under- 
mene is a gradual, and may be a partial 
action. Infidelity saps the morals of a 
Nation; courtiers undermine one an- 
other's interests at court. 

With morning drama, 

A filthy custom which he caught from thee, 


Cleau trom his former practice, uow he saps 
His youthful vigour CuMBEBLAND. 


To be a man of business is, in other words, to be 
a plague and spy, a treacherous supplanter and un- 
derminer of the peace of families. Sour. 


TO SATISFY, PLEASE, GRATIFY. 


To SATISFY (v. Contentment) is 
rather to produce pleasure indirectly ; 
to PLEASE (v. Agreeable) is to pro- 
duce it directly: the former is negative, 
the latter positive pleasure: as every 
desire is accompanied with more or less 
pain, satisfaction, which is the re- 
moval of desire, is itself to a certain 
extent pleasure; but what satisfies is 
not always calculated to please; nor is 
that which pleases, that which will 
always salisfy: plain food satisfies a 
hungry person, but does not please him 
when he is not hungry; social enjoy- 
ments please, but they are very far from 
satisfying those who do not restrict 
their indulgences. To GRATIFY is 
to please in a high degree, to produce 
a vivid pleasure: we may be pleased 
with trifles: but we are commonly gra- 
tified with such things as act strongly 
either on the senses or the affections: 
an epicure is gratified with those deli- 
cacies which suit his taste; an amateur 
in music will be gratwfied with hearing 
a piece of Handel's composition finely 
performed. 

He who has run over the whole circle of earthly 
pleasures, will be forced to complain that either they 


were not res or that pleasure was not satis- 
Saction. Sours, 


Did we consider that the mind of man is the man 
himself, we should think it the must unnatural sort 
of self-murder to sacrifice the sentiment of the soul to 
gratify the appetites of the body. STEEL, 


SAVE. 
TO SATISFY, SATIATE, GLUT, CLOY. 


To SATISFY is to take enough: 
SATIATE is a frequentative, formed 
from salts enough, signifying to have 
more than enough. GLUT, in Latin 
glutio, from guéa the throat, signifies 
to take down the throat. Satrsfuction 
brings pleasure; it is what nature 
demands ; und nature, therefore, makes 
a suitable return: saftely is attended 
with disgust; it is what appetite de- 
mands ; but appetite is the corruption of 
nature, and produces nothing but evil 

lutting is an act of intemperance; it 
is what the inord:nate appetite demands; 
it greatly exceeds the former in degree 
both of the cause and the consequence : 
CLOYING is the consequence of glut- 
ting. Every healthy person satisfies 
himself with a rezular portion of food ; 
children, if unrestrained, seek to satiate 
their appetites, and cloy themselves by 
their excesses ; brutes, or men debased 
into brutes, glu? themselves with that 
which 1s agreeable to their appetites. 
So in the moral application, we satisfy 
desires in general, or any particular 
desire; we satiate the appetite for 
veo one gluts the eyes or the ears 

y anything that is horrid or painful, 
or cloys the mind. 


The only thing that can give the mind any solid 
satisfaction is a certain complacency and repose in 


the guod providence of God. Hyxging. 
*Twas not enough 

BF subtle fraud to snatch a single life, 

Puoy impiety! whole kingdoms fell, 

To sate the lust of power. Portxus. 


Ifthe understanding be detained by occupations 
less pleasing, it returus again to study with greater 
alacrity than when it ie giutled with ideal pleasures, 

JOHNSON, 


Religious pleasure {is such a pleasure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind. Sours. 


TO SAVE, SPARE, PRESERVE, 
PROTECT. 


To SAVE is to keep or make safe 
(v. Safe). SPARE, in German sparen, 
like the Latin parco, comes from the 
Hebrew parek to free. PRESERVE, 
compounded of pre and servo to keep, 
signifies to keep off. PROTECT, v. 
To defend. 

The idea of keeping free from evil is 
the common idea of all these terms, 
and the peculiar signification of the 
term suve; they differ either in the 
nature of the evil kept off, or the cir- 
cumstances of the agent: we may be 


SAVE. 


saved from every kind of evil; Lut we 
are spared only from those which it is 
in the power of another to inflict: we 
may be saved from falling, or saved 
from an illness; a criminal is spared 
from punishment, or we may be spared 
by Divine Providence in the inidst of 
some calam ty. 
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The plague destroying thoac the sword would spare 


Tis time to dave the few remaius of war, ‘org 
Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it cost yuu. 
Duypen. 


We may be saved and spared from 
any evils, great or small; we are pre- 
served and protected only from evils of 
magnitude: we may be saved either 
from the inclemency of the weather, or 
the fatal vicissitudes of life: we may be 
spared the pain of a disagreeable meet- 
ing, or we may be spared our lives; we 
are preserved from ruin, or protected 
from oppression. To save and spare 
apply to evils that are actual and tem- 
porary; preserve and protect to those 
which are possible or permanent: we 
may be saved from drowning ; a person 
may be preserved from infection, or pro- 
tected from an attack. To save nay be 
the effect uf accident or design; to 
spare is always the effect of intentional 
forbearance; to preserve and protect 
are the effect of a special exertion of 
power; the latter in a still higher de- 
gree than the former: we may be pre- 
served, by ordinary means, from the 
evils of human life; but we are prolected 
by the government, or by Divine Pro- 
vidence, from the active assaults of 
those who aim at doing us mischief. 


A wondrous ark 
To save himself and household from amidst 


A world devote to universal wreck. Mizton. 


Let Cassar spread his conquests far, 


Less pleas’d to triumph than to spare. Jounson. 


Cortes was extremely solicitous to preserve the 
city of Mexico as much: as possible from being de- 
atroyed. Rosgateon, 


How poor a thing {s man, whom death itself 
Cannct protect from injuries. RaxDoL pH. 


To spare and protect refer mostly to 
personal injuries ; save and preserve are 
said of whatever one keeps from injury 
on account of its value; as to save one's 
good name, to preserve one's honor. 


Attilluus sacrifie'd himself to save 
That faith which to his barb rous foes he gave. 
DENNnAKM. 
Then to preserve the fame of such a deed 
For Pythia slain wese Pythian games decreed. 
Daypen, 
2x2 
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SCARCITY, DEARTH. 


SU-ARCITY (v. Rare) is a generic 
term to denvte the circumstance of a 
thing being scurce. DEARTH, which 
‘g the sume as dearness, is a mude of 
acurctty applied in the literal sense to 
provisions mostly, as provisions are 
mostly dear when they are scarce; the 
word dearth, therefore, denotes scarctty 
ina high degree: whatever men want, 
and find it difficult to procure, they 
complain of its scarcity : when a coun- 
try has the misfortune to be visited with 
a famine, it experiences the fright- 
fullest of all dearths. 


They drink very few liquore that have not lain in 
freecy, ineumuch that a ecurcity of snow would raire 
& suutiny at Naples. ApDIDuN, 


1] find the dearth at this time very great. Wheat 
was at four murke the quarter. Burner. 


Dearth is figuratively applied to 
moral objects; as a dearth of intelli- 
gence, of tulent, and the like. 


The French have brought on themselves that 
dearth uf plot. DRvVDEN. 


SCHOLAR, DISCIPLE. 
SCHOLA Rand DISCIPLE are both 


applied to such as learn from others: 
but the former is said only of those who 
learn the rudiments of knowledge; the 
latter of one who acquires any art or 
science from the instruction of anuther : 
the scholur is opposed to the teacher ; 
the disciple to the mustee: children are 
always scholars ; adult persous may be 
disciples. Srholars chiefly employ 
themselves in the study of words ; 
disciples, us the disciples of our Sa- 
viour, in the study of things: we are the 
scholars of any one under whose care 
we are placed, or from whom we learn 
anything, good or bad; we are the dus- 
ciples only of those who are distin- 
guished, and for the most part in the 
good sense, though not always so: 
chidren are sometimes too apt scholurs 
in learning evil from one another. Phi- 
Josophers of old had their dtectples, and 
now-a days there are many who have 
been exalted into that character who 
have their dtseiples and followers. 


The Romana coufessed themselves the scholars of 
the Grecks. JOHNSON, 


We are not the disciples of Vultuire. Boxxx, 


SCHOOL, ACADEMY. 


Tre Latin term schola signifies a 
loitering place, a place for desultory 
conversation or instruction, from the 
Greek oyody leisure ; hence it has been 


SCOFF. 


extended to any place where instrue- 
tion is given, particularly that which is 
communicated to youthh ACADEMY 
derives its name from the Greek axadnyua 
the name of a public place in Athens, 
where the philosopher Plato first gave 
his lectures, which afterwards became 
a place of resort for learned men ; hence 
societies of learned men have since been 
terined acudemies. The leading idea 
in the word SCHOOL is that of instruc- 
tion given and doctrine received ; in the 
word academy is that of association 
among those who have already learned : 
hence we speak in the literal sense of 
the school where young persons meet to 
be taught, or in the extended’ and 
moral sense of the old and new school, 
the Pythagorean school, the philoso- 
phical school, and the like; but the 
academy of arts or sciences, the French 
academy, being membeisofany academy, 
and the like. 


The world isa great echool where deceit, in all 
ita furms, is one of the lessous that is first learned. 
Bua. 


As for other academies, such as those for paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture, we have not so much 
as ward the proposal. SHAFIESBURY, 


TO SCOFF, GIBE, JEER, SNFER. 


SCOF F comes from the Greek cxcwrrw 
to deride. GIBE and JEER are con- 
nected with the words gabble and jubber, 
denoting an unseemly mode of speech. 
SNEER is connected with sneeze and 
nose, the member by which sneering is 
performed, 

Scofing is a general term for express- 
ing contempt; we may scoff either by 
gives, jeers, or sneers; or we may scoff 
by opprobrious language and contemp- 
tuous looks with gibing, jeering, or 
sneering : to gibe, jeer, and s7eer, are 
personal acts; the gide and seer consist 
of words addressed to an individual: 
the former has most of ill-nature and 
reproach in it; the latter has more of 
ridicule or satire in it; they are both, © 
however, applied to the actions of vulgar 
or unseemly people, who practise their 
coarse Jokes on others. 


Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
Aad foule who came to scuff remain d to pray. 
GoLDsMITE, 


Aud saeers as learnedly as they, 
Like females o'er their morning tea. Swirt. 


Scoff and sneer are directed either to 
persons or things, as the object; give 
and jeer only towards persons: scoff is 
taken only in the proper sense; sneer 
derives its meaning from the litera: aca 


SCRU PLE. 


of sneering: the scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious attention ; 
the sneerer speaks either actually with 
& sneer, or as it were by implication 
with a sneer: the scoffere at religion 
set at nought all thoughts of decorum, 
they openly avow the little estimation 
in which they hold it; the smeercre at 
religion are more sly, but not less ma- 
lignant; they wish tu treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring themselves 
intu the contempt they deserve. 


The fop sets learning at defiance, 


S. offs at the pedaut and the science. Gay. 
Shrewd fellows, and such arch wags! A tribe 
That meet ior nothing but tu gibe. Swirr. 


That jreriag demeanour is « quality of yreat of- 
feuce tu thers aud danger towards a mau's self, 
Loup WxENntwortH. 


There ia oue short passage still remaining (of 
Alexes the poets) which conveys a saeer at Py tha- 
goraa, CUMNERLAND, 


Where town and country vicars flock in tribes, 
Securd by u imbers from the laymen’s gtbes. Swirt. 


Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, 


Had lost his art, aud kept his ears. Swirr, 


TO SCRUPLE, HESITATE, WAVER. 


To SCRUPLE (v. Conscientious) 
simply keeps us from deeiding; the 
terms HESITATE (v. To demur) and 
WAVER, from the word wave, signify- 
ing to move backward and forward like 
a wave, bespeak a fluctuating or variable 
state of the wind. We scruple simply 
fram motives of doubt as to the propriety 
of a thing; we Aesitute and waver from 
“various motives, particularly such as 
affect our interests. Conscience pro- 
duces scruples, fear produces hesztution, 
itresolution produces wavering : a per- 
son scruples to do an action which may 
hurt his neighbour or offend his Maker ; 
he hestéates to do a thing which he fears 
may not prove advantageous to him; 
he wavers in his mind betwixi ging or 
staying, according as his inclinations 
impel him to the one or the other: a 
man who does not scruple to say or do 
as he pleases will be an offensive com- 
panion if not a dangtrous member of 
society: he who hestiates only whem 
the doing of good is proposed, evinces 
himself a worthless member of society ; 
he who wavers between his duty and his 
inclination will seldom maintain a long 
or doubtful contest. 


The Jacobins desire a change, and they will have 


* if they can; if they cannot have it English 
cabal, they make do sort of scruple w have it by 
the cabal of France. Buaxs. 
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The lords of the congregation did not Aesifate a 
moment whether they should enyloy their whole 
strength in one generous effort to rescite their re: 
ligion and liberty from impending dc struction 

Russarsan. 


It is the greatest absurdity to be wavering and 
Vosettled without closing with that side which ap- 
pears the most safe aud probable. Annison. 


SEAL, STAMP. 


SEAL is a specific. STAMP, a 
general term: there cannot be a seal 
without a stump; but there may be 
many stamps where there is no seaé, 
The seal, in Latin sigillum, signifies a 
signet or little sign, consisting of any 
one’s coat of arms or any device; the 
stump is, in general, any impression 
whatever which has been made by 
stamping, that ia, any impression which 
is not easily to be effaced. In the im- 
proper sense, the seu is the authority ; 
thus, to set one’s sead is the same as to 
authorize, and the sead of truth is any 
outward mark which characterizes it: 
but the stamp is the impression by which 
we distinguish the thing; thus a thing 
is said t» bear the stamp of truth, of sin- 
cerity, of veracity, and the like. 

Therefore not long in force this charter stood, 


Wanting that seal, it must be seal’d in blood. 
DeNHAM, 


Wisdum for parts is madness for the whole. 
This stumps the paradox, und gives us leave 


To call the wisest weak. Youne. 


SEAMAN, WATERMAN, SAILOR, 
MARINER. 


ALL these words denote persons oc- 
cupied in navigation; the SEAMAN, 
as the word implies, follows his business 
on the sea; the WATERMAN is one 
who gets his livelihood on fresh water: 
the SAILOR and the MARINER are 
both specific terms to designate the 
seuman : every sailor and mariner is a 
seaman ; although every seuman is not 
a satlor or mariner: the former is one 
who is employed about, the laborious 
part of the vessel; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fro, who is 
attached to the water, and passes his 
life upon it. Men of all ranks are de- 
Nominated seamen, whether officers or 
men, whether in a merchantman or a 
king’s ship: satlor is only used for the 
common men, or, in the sea phrase, for 
those befure the mast, particularly in 
vessels of war; hence our sazlure and 
soldiers are spoken of as the defenders 
of our co:ntry: a mariner is an inde- 
pendent kind of seuman who manages 
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his own vessel, and goes on an expedition 
on his own account; fishermen, and 
those who trade along the coast, are in 
a particular manner distinguished by 
the name of mariners. 


Thus the tous'd serasan, after buist’rous storms, 
Lands on his country's breast. Leg. 


Many a lawyer who makes but an indifferent 
figure at tho bar might have made a very elegunt 
walerman. SovTR. 


Through eturms and tempests so the sailor drives. 
Sarm.ey. 


Welcome to me, ax toa sinking mariner 
The lucky plank that bears him to the shore. Luz. 


TO SECOND, SUPPORT. 


To SECOND is to give the aasist- 
ance of a second person; toSUPPORT 
is to bear up on one’s own shoulders. 
To second does not express so much as 
to support: we second only by our pre- 
sence, or our word; but we support by 
our influence, and alJ the means that 
are in our power: we serond a motion 
by a simple declaration of our assent to 
it; we support a motion by the force of 
persuasion: so likewise we are said al- 
ways to second a person's views when 
we give him openly our countenance by 
declaring our approbation of his mea- 
sures; and we are said to support him 
when we give the assistance of our purse, 
our influence, or any other ip essen - 
tial for the attainment of an end. 


The blasting vollied thunder made all apecd, 


And seconded thy vlse not dreaded spear. MILTON, 
Impeachmenta NO can best resiat, 
And AYE support the civil list. Gay. 


SECOND, SECONDARY, INFERIOR. 


SECOND and SECONDARY both 
come from the Lutin secundus, changed 
frum sequundus and sequor to follow, 
signifying the order of succession: the 
furmer simply expresses this order; but 
the Jatter includes the accessory idea of 
comparative demerit: a person stands 
Second in a list, or a letter is second 
which immediately succeeds the first ; 
but a consideration is secondary, or of 
secondary importance, which is opposed 
to that which holds the first rank. Se- 
condary and INFERIOR both desig- 
nate some lower degree of a quality: 
but secondary is only applied to the im- 
portance or value of things ; tnfertor is 
applied generally to all qualities: a 
man of business reckons every thing as 
secondary which does not forward the 
object he has in view; men of srfertor 


SECRET. 


abilities sro disqualified by nature fos 
high and important stations, although 
they may be more fitted for lower stacions 
than those of greater abilities. 


Fond, foolish man! with fear of death surpris’d, 
Whieh either should be wish’d for or despis’d ; 
This, if our souls with bodies d ath destruy, 

That, If our souls a second life enjoy. ENHAM. 


Many, instead of endeavouring to form their own 
Opinions, content themselves with the secondary 
knowledge which a convenient bench in a cuffee 


house can supply. JOBNSON, 
Who am alone 

From all eternity; fur none I know 

Second to me, or like, MILTon. 


Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 


And these tnferiur far beneath me set? MiLtor, 


SECRET, HIDDEN, LATENT, OCCULT. 
MYSTERIOUS. 


_ Wuar is SECRET (v. Clandestine) 
is 80 apart or removed away as to bo 
out of observation; what is HIDDEN 
(v. To conceal) is so covered over as to 
be altogether concealed: as, a corner 
may be secret; a hole under ground is 
hidden. 


Ye boys, who pluck the flow'rs and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snuke that shuots a sting. 
Duypen. 


The blind laborious mole 


In winding mazes works her hidden hole. Darrogy 


What is secret is known to some one; 
what is Atdden may be known to no 
one: it rests in the breast of an indivi- 
dual to keep a thing secret ; 1t depends 
on the course of things if any thing re- 
mains Atdden: every man Jas more or 
less of that which he wishes to keep 
secret ; the talent of many hes Atdden 
for want of opportunity to bring it into 
exercise, aS many treasures lie Ardden 
in the earth for want of being discovered 
and brought to light. A secret may 
concern only the individual or indivi- 
duals who hold it, and those from whom 
it is kept; but that which is Ardden 
may concern all the world: sometimes 
the success of a transaction depends 
upon its being kept secret; the stores 
of knowledge which yet remain Aidden 
may be much greater than those which 
have been laid open. The LATENT, 

ain Latin datens lying hid, is the secre? 
or concealed, in cases where it ought to 
be open: a datent motive is that which 
@ person intentionaily, though not justi- 
fiably, keeps to himself; the /atent cause 
fur any proceeding is that which is not 
revealed. 

The cruelty of this boy, which he had long prac- 


tised in so secre! a manner that no creature suspected 
it, was at Jougth discovered. Cowrprm 


SECULAR. 


Then deepty think, O man! how t thon art, 
Pay thyse!f homage with a trembling heart; 
Enter the sacred temple of thy breast, 

And gaze and wander there a ravish d guest ; 


Gaze on those Aidden treasures thou shalt fad. 
Youre. 


Mem'ry confus'd, and intecrapees thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie dateat in the draught. Paior, 
OCCULT, in Latin occultus, parti- 
ciple of occulo, compounded of oc or ob 
and culo or colo to cover over by tilling 
or ploughing, that is, to cover over with 
the earth, or by any natural body, and 
MYSTERIOUS (v. Dark), are species 
of the Atdden: the former respects that 
which has a veil naturally thrown over 
it; the latter respects that mostly which 
is covered with a supernatural veil: an 
occult science is one that is Atdden from 
the view of persons in general, which is 
attainable but by few; occul¢t causes or 
qualities are those which lie too remote 
to be discovered by the inquirer: the 
operations of Providence are said to be 
mystertuus, as they are altogether past 
our finding out ; many points of doctrine 
in our religion are equally mystertous, 
as connected with and dependent upon 
the attributes of the Deity. 


Some meu have an occult power of stealing on the 
affections. JOHMNOUN, 


From his void embrace, 
Afysferivus heaven! that moment to the ground, 
A 5lackened curse, was struck the beautevun maid. 
Taomson. 


SECULAR, TEMPORAL, WORLDLY. 


SECULAR, in Latin secu/aris, from 
seculum an age or division of time, sig- 
,tufies belonging to time or this life. 

TEMPORAL, in Latin temporalis, 
from tempus time, signifies lasting only 
foratime. WORLDLY signifies after 
the manner of the world. 

Secular is opposed to ecclesiastical ; 
temporal and worldly are opposed to 
spiritual or eternal, The idea of the 
world or the outward objects and pur- 
suits of the world, in distinction from 
that which is set above the world, is 
implied in common by all the terms; 
but secular is an indifferent term, ap- 
plicable to the allowed pursuits and 
concerns of men; femporal is used 
either in an indifferent or a bad sense; 
and worldly mostly in a bad sense, as 
contrasted with things of more value. 
The office of a clergyman is ecclesiastical, 
but that of a schoolmaster is secular, 
which is frequently vested in the same 
hands; the upper house of parliament 
consists of lords spiritual and te:poral ; 
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worldly interest has a more powerful 
sway upon the minds of the great bulk 
of mankind than their spiritual in- 
terests, 


Some saw nothing iu what has been done in France 
bat a firm aud temperate exertion of freedom, av 
consistent with morals and piety, as to make it de 
Berving nut only of the secalar applause of dashing 
Machiavelian politicians, but to make ita fit theme 
for all the devout effusions of sacred eloquence, 

Buaxe, 


The ultimate purpose of government is temporal, 
and that of religion is cternal, happiness, JoHNnaon. 


Worldly things are of such quality as to lessen 
upon dividing. Grove. 


SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, ASSIDUOUS, 


Tue idea of application is expre-sed by 
these epithets; but SEDULOUS, from 
the Latin sedudus and sedeo, signifying 
sitting close to a thing, is a particular, 
DILIGENT (wo. Active, diligent) is a 
general term: one is sedudous by habit; 
one is diligent either habitually or oc- 
casionally: a sedulous scholar pursues 
his studies with a regular and close ap- 
plication ; a scholar may be adsdigent at 
a certain period, though not invariably 
so. QOne is sedulous from a conviction 
of the importance of the thing ; one may 
be déligent by fits and starts, according 
to the humour of the moment. 

One thing 1 would offer {s, that he would constant. 


ly and sedulvasly read ‘Tully, which will inseusibly 
work hit Into a good Latin style. Loox«. 


I would recommend a diligent attendance on the 
courts of justice (to a student fur the bar). 
Dunnine. 


ASSIDUOUS and sedulous both 
express the quality of sitting or sticking 
close toa thing, but the former may, 
like diligent, be employed on a partial 
occasion ; the latter is always perma- 
nent: we may be assiduous in our 
attentions to a person; but we ure se- 
dulous in the important concerns of 
life. Sedulous peculiarly respects the 
quiet employments of life, but may be 
applied to any pursuit requiring perse- 
vering attention; a teacher may be en- 
titled sedulous: diligent respects the 
active employments ; one is diligent at 
work: assiduity holds a middle rank ; 
it may be employed equally for that 
which requires active exertion, or other- 
wise: we may be assiduous in the pur- 
suits of literature, or we may be asseducus 
in our attendance upon a person, or the 
performance of any office. 


Methiuks ber sons before me pativnt stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
Aud, sedulous to stop the cuming tide, 


Lift she tall rampire's artificial pride. Goul.psmita 
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We flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate with 
areat diligence the arts of peace. JonNson. 


Man cannot retain through life that respect and 
astiduity (towaris a woman) by which he pleases 
for a day or » month. Jonmeon. 


TO SEE, PERCEIVE, OBSERVE. 


SEE, in the German sehen, Greek 
Beaopat, Hebrew eacah or soak, is a 
general term; it may be either a volun- 
paste or involuntary action: PER- 
CEIVE, from the Latin percipio or per 
und cupio to take into the mind, is 
always a voluntary action; and OB- 
SERVE (ve. To notice) is an intentional 
action. The eye sees when the mind is 
absent; the mind and the eye or other 
senses perceive in conjunction: hence, 
we may say that a person sees, but dues 
not perceive: we vbserve not mercly by 
a simple act of the mind, but by its 
positive and fixed exertion. We see a 
thing without knowing what it is; we 

revive a thing, and know what it is, 

ut the impression passes away; we 
vbserve a thing, and afierwards retrace 
the image of it in our mind. We see a 
star when the eye is directed towards 
it; we perceive it move if we look at it 
attentively ; we observe its position in 
different parts of the heavens. The 
blind cannot see, the absent cannot per- 
ceive, the dull cannot observe. Seeing, 
us a corporeal action, is the act only of 
the eye; percetving and observing are 
actions in which all the senses aie con- 
cerned. We see colours, we perceive the 
state of the atmosphere, and observe its 
changes. 


There plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 


Uf thiage invisible to mortal aight. Mivrox. 


Sated at length, cre lung ( might perceive 


Strange alteration in me. Micton. 


I doubt aot but the aame discrimination in the cast 
of countenances would be disooverable iv hares (as in 
we od a circumstance ilitle suspected by those 
who have not had opportuuily to observe it. 

Cowrra, 

Seeing sometimes extends farther in 
its application to the mind's operations, 
in which it has un indefinite sense; but 
perceive und observe have both a detinite 
sense: we may see a thing distinctly 
and clearly, or otherwise; we ne 
it always witha certain degree of dis- 
tinctness ; and odserve it with a positive 
degree of minutencss: we see the truth 
of a remark; we percetve the force of 
an objection: we odserve the reluctance 
of u person. It is further tu be observed, 
however, that, when sce expresses a 


SEEM. 


mental operation, it expresses what is 
purely mental ;  gbessay und observe 
are applied to such objects as are seen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
see the light with our eyes, or we see 
the truth of a proposition with our mind’s 
ae but we perceive the difference of 
climate, or we perceive the difference in 
the comfort of our situation ; we obserre 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Who is ao grons 
As cannot sre this palpuble device, 
Yet who so bold but says he sees it not, 


When such ili dealings must be seen in thoughs? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do av much admire, 
That they d-vour their reason, aud scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth. SHAKSPEARE. 


Every part of your last letter glowed with that 
warmth of friendship which, though it was by uo 
means new to me, I could nut but observe with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. 

Metmora's Lattxus or Cickro, 


TO SEEK, SEARCH. 


To SEEK and SEARCH (ve. 70 e2- 
amine) are but variations from the same 
word, and are both employed in the 
sense of looking after something that is 
not in sight: seek applies to that which 
is near at hand and easily found ; search, 
to that which is remote, hidden, or not 
to be found without difficulty: to search, 
therefore, is properly to seek laborious! 
we seek a person by simply going tot 
place where he is supposed to be ; search 
is made from place to place when it is 
not known where he is: a schoolboy 
seeks birds’ nests; the botanist searches 
for plants. 


I have a venturous fancy, that shall seck 
The squirrel’s hoard, and feteh thee thence new nuts. 
SAAMsvXARE. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
Dayprn. 


These terms may also be applied te 
moral objects with the same distinction 
as to seek peace, knowledge ; to search 
the thoughts, to search into mysteries. 
Sweet peace, where dost thou dwell ? 

humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 


I suught thee in a secret cave, 
And ask'd if peace were there. 


Vain, very vain, my weary search to fud 
That bliss which only centres in the miod. 
GoLpsMITH. 


Hereenrr. 


TO SEEM, APPEAR. 


Tux idea of coming to the view is 
expressed by both these terms ; but the 
word seem rises upon that of appear. 


SELF-WILL 


SEEM, from the Latin similis, like, 
signifies literally to appear like, and is 
therefore a species of appearance ; AP- 
PEAR, from the Latin appareo or parco, 
and the Greek wapeys to be present, 
signifies to be present, or before the eye. 
Every object may appear; but nothing 
seems, except that which the mind ai- 
mits to appear in any given form. To 
seem requires some reflection and com- 
parison of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, therefore, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to matters that may be different 
frum what they appear, or of an inde- 
terminate kind: that the sun seems to 
move, is a conclusion which we draw 
from the exercise of our senses, and 
comparing this case with others of a 
similar nature; it is only by a farther 
research into the operations of nature 
that we discover this to be nu conclusive 
proof of its motion. To appeur, on the 
contrary, is the express act of the things 
themselves on us; it is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly applicable to such objects as make 
an impression on us: to appear is the 
same as to present itself: the stars ap- 
pear in the firmament, but we do not 
say that they seem; the sun appears 
dark through the clouds. 


Lash'd into foam, the flerce conflicting brine 
Seems o'er a thousand taging waves tu burn. 
Tomson. 


O heav'nly poet! Such thy verse appears, 
So swert, sv charming to my raviah'd ears. Dayoan, 


They are equally applicable to moral 
as well as natural objects with the 
abovementioned distinction. Seem is 
said of that which is dubious, contin- 
gent, or future; appear, of that which 
is actual, positive, and past. A thing 
seems strange which we are led to con- 
clude as strange from what we see of it: 
a thing appears clear when we have a 
clear conception of it: a plan seems 
practicable or impracticable; an author 
appears to understand his subject or the 
contrary. It seems as if all efforts to 
reform the bulk of mankind will be 
found inefficient; it appeurs, from the 
lung catalogue of vices which are still 
very prevalent, that little progress has 
hitherto been made in the work of re- 
formation. 


No man had ever a greater 


er over himself, or 
was less the manu he seemed tu 


@ppeared to every body, when he dared ; rea re 
on the mask. CLaxexpon. 
SKLF-WILL, SELF-CONCEIT, SELF- 

SUFFICIENCY. 
SELF-WILL signifies the witli in 
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one’s self: SELF-CONCEIT, concett 
of one’s self: SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
sufficiency in one’s self. As character- 
istica they come very near to each other, 
but that depravity of the will which 
refuses to submit to every control 
either within or without is born with e 
person, and is among the earliest indi- 
cations of character; in sume it is less 
predominant than in others, but, if not 
early checked, it is that defect in our 
natures which will always prevail; se(/- 
concett is a vicious habit of the mind 
which is superinduced on the original 
character; it is that which determines 
in matters of judgment: a sel/-torlled 
person thinks nothing of right or wrong ; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
supgyests, is the motive to action: the 
se{f-conceited person is always much 
concerned about right and wrong, but it 
is only that which he conceives to be 
right and wrong; seff.suffictency is a 
species of self-concett applied tu action : 
as a self-concetted person thinks of no 
opinion but his own; a self-sufficient 
person refuses the assistance of every 
one in whatever he is called upon to do. 


First appetite enlists him (ruth’s sworn foe, 
Then obstinate seiffwill confirmshim se.  Cowrxr, 


Nothing so haughty aud assumiug as ignorance, 
where self-coaccit bids it set up for infallible. 


Socrn 
There, safe in delf auficies! impudenee, 
Without experience, houesty, or seuse, 
Unknowing in her interest, srade, or laws, 
He vainly undertakes his country’s cuuse. Janvne 


SENIOR, ELDER, OLDER. 


Tuesg are all comparatives expressive 
of the same quality, and differ therefore 
less in sense than in application. SE- 
NIOR is employed not only in regard 
to the extent of age, but alsv to duration 
either in office or any given situation: 
ELDER is employed only in regard to 
age: an officer in the artny is a sentor 
by virtue of having served jonyer 
than another; a boy is a sensor in a 
schoul either by virtue of his age, his 
standing in the school, or his situation 
in the class; when therefore age alone 
is to be expressed, elder is more suitable 
than senior; tne elder children or the 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
understood tu include those who have 
priority of age. 

How can you admit your senators to the examination 


or calling of them, not only being Suferior in office 
and calling, but in gifts also. Wuireirt. 


They bring the cumparison of yo nger danghters 
conforming themselves in their att? ¢ io their edder 
sisters. ilouxzsa 
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Sentor and elder are both employed 
as substantives, OLDER only as an 
adjective: hence we speak of the sentora 
in a school, or the edders in an assem- 
bly; but an older inhabitant, an older 
family. Elder bas only a partial use; 
older is employed in general cases: in 
speaking of children in the same family 
we may say, the edder son is heir to the 
estate; he is o/der than his brother by 
ten years. 


The Spartans to their highest magistrate 
The name of elder did appropriate. 

Since of 
Man must compute that age he cannot feel, 
He scarce believes he's older for his years. Youre, 


Drennan. 


SENSE, JUDGMENT. 


SENSE (v. Feeling) signifies in ge- 
neral the faculty of feeling corporeally 
or perceiving mentally; in the latter 
case it is synonymous with JUDG- 
MENT, which is a special operation of 
the mind. The sense is that primitive 

rtion of the understanding which ren- 
here an account of things; and the 
judgment that portion of the reason 
which selects or rejects from this ac- 
count. The senée is, 50 to speak, the 
reporter which collects the details, and 
exposes the facts; the sudgment is the 
judge that passes sentence upon them, 
According to the strict import of the 
terms, the judgment depends upon the 
sense, and varies with it in degree. He 
who has no sense has no judgment ; 
and he who loses sense loses judgment: 
since sense supplies the knowledge of 
things, and gudgment pronounces upon 
them, it is evident that there must be 
sense before there can be judgment. 


Then is the soul a naturo, which contains 


The puwer of sense withiu a greater powe: Davita 


His apprehension was keen and ready his jtdge 
sent deep aud sound; his reason clear aiid compre- 
hensive; his method and elocutionclegan’ —* rasy, 

Lirs or Lory & vanes 


On the other hand, sense may be so 
distinguished from yudgment, that there 
may be sense without gudgment, and 
judgment without sense: sense is the 
faculty of perceiving in general; it is 
applied to abstract science as well as 

eneral knowledge: judgment is the 
faculty of determining, that is, of deter- 
mining mostly in matters of practice. 
By sense the mind perceives by an im- 
mediate uct, by the gudgment it arrives 
at conclusions by a process. It is the 
"ot of many, therefore, to have sense in 
matters of theory, who have no judg- 


SENSE, 


ment in matters of practice; whilst 
others, on the contrary, who have nothing 
above common sense will have a sound- 
ness of judgment that is not to be sur- 
passed. Nay, farther, it is possible for 
a man to have good sense, and yet not 
a solid yudgment: as they are both 
natural faculties, men are gifted with * 
them as variously as with every other 
faculty. By good sense a man is en- 
abled to discern, as it were intuitively, 
that which requires another of less sense 
to ponder over and study; by a solid 
judgment a man is enabled to avoid 
those errors in conduct which one of a 
weak yudgment is always falling into. 
There is, however, this distinction be- 
tween sense and judgment, that the 
deficiencies of the former may be sup- 
plied by diligence and attention; but a 
defect in the latter is not so easily to be 
supplied by efforts of one’s own. A man 
may improve his sense in proportion as 
he has the means of information; but 
the yudgment once matured rarely 
mukes any advances towards improve- 
ment afterwards. | 
There's something previous ev'n to taste, ‘tis sense, 
Goud sense, which only ia the gift of heav'n, 

Aud, though no science, fairly worth the seven; 


A light within yourself you must perovive, 


Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. Porx. 


In all instances where our experience of the past 
has been extensive and uniform, our judgment cun- 
cerning the future amounts to certuinty. Bratrix. 


The words sense and judgment are 
oe eroployed without any epi- 
thets to denote a positively large share 
of these faculties. 

The fox, in deeper cunning vers'd, 
The beauties of her mind rehearsed, 


And talk’d of knowledge, taste, and sense, 


To which the fair have vast pretence. Mourg. 


To speak without flattery, few have like use of 
learning, or like jadgment in learning, as 1 have ub- 
served in your jordship. Bacon. 


As epithets, senstble and judicious 
both denote the possession of these fa- 
culties in a high degree, but in their 
application they are distinguished as 
above. A writer or a speaker is said 
to be sensible; a friend, or an adviser, 
to be yudictous, Sense displays itself in 
the conversation or the communication 
of one’s ideas; judgment in the pro- 
priety of one’s actions, A sensible man 
may be an entertaining companion, but 
8 judictous man in any post of command 
is an inestimable treasure. Sensible re- 
marks are always calculated to please 
and interest sensible people: sudictous 
measures have a sterling value in them- 


SENSIBLE. 


selves, that is appreciated according to 
the importance of the object. Hence, it 
is obvious that to be sensible is a desir- 
able thing, but to be sudtctous is an 
indispensable requisite in those who 
have to act a part. 

1 have been tired with accounts from senile men 


furnished with matters of fact which have happened 
within their own hoowledge. Appison, 


Your observations ate so judicious, I wish you 
bad nut been so sparing of them. Str W. Jonzs. 


SENSIBLE, SENSITIVE, SENTIENT. 


ALL these epithets, which are derived 
from the same source (v. To feel), have 
obviously a great sameness of meaning, 
though not ofapplication. SENSIBLE 
and SENSITIVE both denote the ca- 

acity of being moved to feeling: SEN- 

IENT implies the very act of feeling. 
Sensible expresses either a habit of the 
body and mind, or only a particular 
state referring to some particular object : 
a person may be sensible of things in 
general, or sensible of cold, sensible of 
injuries, sensible of the kindnesses which 
he has received from an individual. 
Sensitive siynifies always an habitual 
or permanent quality; it is the charac- 
teristic of objects: a sensttive creature 
implies one whose sense is by distinc- 
tion quickly to be acted upon; a senst- 
étve plant is a peculiar species of plants, 
marked for the property of having sense 
or being sensible of the touch. 


And, with affection wondrous sensible, 
tie wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. 
a SHAKESPEARE. 
Thoee ereatures live more alone whose food, and 
therefure prey, is upon other sensitive creaturen, 
Tamp.y, 


Sensible and sensitive have always a 
reference to external objects; but sen- 
trent expresses simply the possession of 
feeling or the power of feeling, and ex- 
cludes the idea of the cause. Hence, 
the terms sensible and sensitive are ap- 
plied only to persons or corporeal ob- 
jects: but senttent, which conveys the 
most abstract meaning, is applicable to 
men and spirits ; sentient beings, taken 
absolutely, may include angels as well 
as men; it is restricted in its meaning 
by the context only. 


If circumspection and caution are a part of wisaom, 
when we work only upon inanimate matter, surely 
they becume a part of daty too, when the subject of 
our demolition and construction is not biick and 
mortar, but senticat beings, by the suddcn alteration 
of whose condition and habite multitudes may be 
tendered miserable, Bouuag. 
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SENSIBLE, PERCEPTIBLE. 


Tuxse epithets are here applied not 
to the persons capable of being im- 
pressed, but to the objects capable of 
impressing: in this case SENSIBLE 
(v. To feel) applies to that which acts 
on the senses merely; PERCE PTIBLE 
(vw. To see), to that which acts on the 
senses in conjunction with the mind, 
All corporeal objects are naturally 
termed senstble, inasmuch as they are 
sensible to the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the touch, and the taste; particular 
things are perceptible, inasmuch as 
they are to be perceived or recognised 
by the mind. Sometimes senstb/e sig- 
nifies discernible by means of the 
senses, as When we speak of a senstble 
difference in the atmosphere, and in 
this case it comes nearer to the meaning 
of perceplible; but the latter always 
refers more to the operation of the mind 
than the former: the difference between 
colors is said to be scarcely perceptible 
when they approach very near to cach 
other ; so likewise the growth of a body 
is said not to be perceptible when it 
cannot be marked from one time to 
another by the difference of state. 

I have suffered a sensible ons, if that word is 
strony enough to express the misfortuue which has 


deprived me of so excellent a man. 
Mevwuota’s Letrers or Cronao, 


What must have been the state into which the Aw 
sembly has brought your affairs, that the relief af 
forded by so vast a supply has been hardly percep: 
tible ? Huuxg. 


SENSUALIST, VOLUPTUARY, EPICURE. 


Taz SENSUALIST lives for the in- 
dulgence of his senses: the VOLUP- 
TUARY (from voluptas pleasure) is 
devoted to his pleasures, and, as far as 
these pleasures are the pleasures of 
sense, the voluptuary is a sensuclist : 
the EPICURE, from Epicurus, is one 
who makes the pleasures of sense his 
god, and in this sense he is a sensualist 
anda voluptuary. In the application 
of these terms, however, the sensualist 
is one who is a slave to the grossest ap- 
petites; the voluptuary is one who 
studies his pleasures so as to m@ke 
them the most valuable to himself; .the 
epicure is a species of voluptuary who 
practises more than ordinary refinement 
in the choice of his pleasures. |, 

Let the senswalist satisfy himself as he is able, he 
will tind that there is a certain livin rk within 
which all the drink he can pour in wil et le able 


to quench, ral SovTs, 
if 
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To All up the drawing of this personage, he ean- 
ceived a ovlaptuary, whe in his pereon should be 
bloated aud bluwn up to the size of « Silenus, lazy, 
luxurious, iu sensuality a satyr, in intemperance a 
bacchanalian, CumMBERLAND, 


What epicure can be always plying his palate ? 
SuuTl 


SENTENCE, PROPOSITION, PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 


SENTENCE, in Latin sententtu, is 
buta variation of sentiment (v. Opinion). 
PROPOSITION, v. Proposal. PE- 
RIOD, in Latin pertodus, Greek 
wepococ, from men about and ocog way, 
signifies the circuit or round of words 
which renders the sense complete. 
PHRASE, from the Greek gpalw to 
speak, signifies the words uttered. 

The sentence consists of any words 
which convey sentiment: the propose- 
tion consists of the thing set before the 
mind, that is, either our own tninds or 
the minds of others; hence the term 
sentence has more special regard to 
the form of words, and the propost- 
tion to the matter contained: they are 
both used technically or otherwise: the 
furmer in grammar and rhetoric; the 
latter in logic. The sentence is simple 
and complex; the proposition is um- 
versal or particular. (’ertcad and phrase, 
like sentence, are forms of words, but 
they are sulely so, whereas the sevtence 
depends on the connexion of ideas by 
which it is formed: we speak of sen- 
fences either as to their structure or 
their sentiment; hence the sentence is 
either grammatical or moral: but the 
period regards only the structure: it is 
either well or ill-turned : the term phrase 
denotes the churacter of the words; 
hence it is either vulgar or polite, 
idiomatic ur general; the sentence must 
consist of at least two words to make 
sense; the phruse may be a single word 
or otherwise. 

Some expect in letters pointed semlences and for- 
ible peruidi: JONNKON, 


Chrysippus, labouring how to reconcile these two 
prepositions, that all Uhings are due by fate, and yet 
that sumethiug is iu our uwu power, cauvol extricate 
himeelf. Hammonp, 


Disastrous words can best disaster show, 
Jn angry pArase the angry passivns glow. 
KLPHINSTONE. 


TO SENTENCE, DOOM, CONDEMN. 


To SENTENCE, or pass sentence, is 
to give a final opinion or decision which 
is to influence the fate of an object. 
CONDEMN, from damnum a loss, is 


SENTENCE, 


to pass such a sentence as shall be to the 
hurt of an object. DOOM, in Saxon 
dom a judgment, comes from deman to 
judge or deem. 
_ When these terms are taken in the 
juridical sense, to sentence is indefin.te 
as to the quantum of punishment, it 
may be yreat or small; a criminal may 
be sentenced to a mil.l or severe punish- 
ment: to condemn and doom are always 
employed to denote a severe are fi 
ment, and the latter still severer than 
the former. A person is condemned to 
the galleys, to transportation for life, or 
to death; he is doomed to eternal 
milsery, 

At the end of the tenth bouk, the poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential prayers on the very place where their 


Judge appeared to them when he pronounced their 
sentence. AvpI-unN, 


It so happened, by one of the judges withdrawing 
upon a sudden fit of the atone, the court was divided, 
one half for the condemning him, and the other half 
that he was pot puilty. ChaRgeNnbon, 


To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent; but to condemn and 
doom may be the effect of circumstances, 
or brought about by the nature of 
things. A person is always sentenced 
by some one to suffer in consequence of 
his conduct ; he 1s condemned or doomed, 
either by his misfortune or his fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon him: immoral writers are justly 
condemned to oblivion or infamy; or 
persons may be condemned by their 
hard lot to struggle through life for a 
bare living : and some are duymed by a 
still harder lot to penury and wretched- 
Nhvob. 

Liberty (Thomson’s ‘ Liberty’) culled iu vain 
upon ber votaries sosead ber praises; her praises 


Were condemned tw harbour spiders aad gather dust. 
Jom Neon, 


Even the absidger, compiler, and tragolatur, 
though theiy labours cannot be ranked with those 
of the diurual biographer, yet must not be rashiy 
doumed to annihilation. JoHNBUN, 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense unly ; but the noun sen- 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg- 
nent, and has likewise a moral as well asa 
a judicial application, in which latter 
case it almits of a further couwparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is i formal and the condemna- 
tion an informal judgment: the sen- 
tence may be favorable or unfavorable ; 
the condemnatiyn is always untavor- 
able: critics pronounce the.r sentence 
on the merits or demerits of a work, 


SENTIMENT 


the public may condemn a measure in 
any manner by which wig Rca their 
sentiments known. To doom, which 
signifies only to determine the fate of a 

son, is not allied to the other terms 
in their moral application. 


Let him set out some of Luther's works, that by 
them we may pass seatence upon his doctrines. 
ATTERBURY., 


This practice being intended valy to honour 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, who hath risen 
ppon us tu enlighten us with that doctrine of salva- 
tivo, to which we then declare our adherence, it 
ought not \o be cundemacd as superstition, Sroxer. 


SENTENTIOUS, SENTIMENTAL. 


SENTENTIOUS signifies having or 
abounding in sentences or Judgments; 
SENTIMENTAL, having sentiment 
(», Opinton). Books and authors are 
termed sententtous ; but travellers, so- 
ciety, intercourse, correspondence, and 
the like, are characterized as sentt- 
mental. Mboralists, whose works and 
conversation abound in moral sentences, 
like Dr. Johnson’s, are termed senten- 
ftrous; novelists and romance writers, 
like Mrs. Radcliffe, are properly senti- 
mental. Sententious books always serve 
for improvement; sentrmental works, 
unless they are of a superior order, are 
in general hurtful. 

His (Mr. Ferguson's) love of Montesquieu and 


Tacitus has led him into 4 munuer of writing tuo 
short-wintdled and seatentivus. Gray. 

In books, whether moral or amusing, there are no 
passages more captivating than those delicate strokes 
of sentintental morality which refer our actions ty 


the determination of feeling. MAcKENnztg. 
» * 
SENTIMENT, SENSATION, PERCEP- 


TION. 
SENTIMENT and SENSATION 


are obviously derived from the samme 
source (vy. To feel). PERCEPTION, 
from perceive (v. To see), expresses the 
act of perceiving, or the impressions 
produced by percetving. 

The impressious which objects make 
upon the person are designated by all 
these terms; but the sen‘iment has its 
seat in the heart, the sensation is con- 
fined tu the senses, and the perception 
rests in the understanding. te- 
ments are livety, sensations are grateful, 
perceptions are clear. Gratitude is a 
sentiment the most pleasing to the 
human mind; the sexsation produced, 
by the action of electricity on the frame 
is generally unpleasant ; a nice percep- 
ton of objects is one of the first requi- 
kites for perfection in any art. 
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1 am framing every possible pretence to live here 
after accurding to my own taste aud sentiments. 
svmutu's Larrers of Cicero 


Diversity of constitution or other circumstances 
vary the sensativas, and to them Java pepper is cold. 
LANVILLS, 


Matter hath no life nor perception, aud is vot con- 
scious of its own existence, Bentusy. 

The senitment extends to manners, 
and renders us alive to the happiness or 
misery of others as well as our own; it 
is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other: the sensatién is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex- 
ternal objects upon either the body or 
the mind: perceptions carry us into the 
district of science; they give us an 
interest in all the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with very different 
sentiments from the poltroon: he who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting existence must be careful to 
remove every painful sensution: we 
Judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. 


Alike to council or the assembly came, 


With equal souls aud sentiments the sume. —- Por. 


When we describe our sensations of another's 
sorrows in condolence, the customs of the world 
ssareely admit of rigid veracity, JOHNSON, 


When firet the trembling eye receives the day, 
External forms up young perception play. 
LANQ@HURNE, 


TO SEPARATE, SEVER, DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 


To SEPARATE (v. To abstract) is 
the general term: whatever is united or 
joined in any way may be sepurated, be 
the junction natural or artificial ; but to 
SEVER, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating 
natural bodies, or bodies naturally 
joined: we may sepurate in part or 
entirely ; we sever entirely: we sepa- 
rate with or without vielence; we sever 
with violence only: we may separate 
papers which have been pasted toyether, 
or fruits which have grown together ; 
but the head is severed from the body, 
or a branch from the trunk, 

Can a body be inflammable from which it would 


puzsie a chymist to sepira/e an iuflammabie in- 
gredieut? Borzeg. 


To mention only that species of shell-fish that 
grow to the surface of several rucks, and immediately 
die upon their being severed from the place where 
they grow, Appison. 


To separaie may be said of things 
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which are only remotely connected ; 
DISJOIN, signifying to destroy a junc- 
tion, is said of that which is intimately 
connected so as to be joined: we sepa- 
rafe as convenience requires; we may 
separate in a right or a wrong manner ; 
we mostly disjutn things which ought 
to remain joined : we separate syllables 
in order to distinguish them; but they 
are sometimes digvined iw writing b 
au accidental erasure. To DETACH, 
siznifying to destroy a contact, hus an 
intermediate sense betwixt separate 
and diajuin, applying to bodies which 
are neither so loosely connected as the 
furiner, nor go closely ag the latter: 
we separate things that directly meet in 
ho point; we dtgjoin those which may 
nicet in many points; we detach those 
things which meet in one point only. 
Our Saviour did not separate from the Jewish 
Church, though the Serthes and Pharisees, who 


ruled in ecclesiastical matters at that time, had per- 
verted the luw. BeNNat. 


In times aud regions, so disjeined from each 
other that there can scarcely be imagined any com- 
munication of seutimeata, hus prevailed a geaeral 
and uvilorm expectation of propitiating God by cur- 
poreal austerities. JouNson, 


Tho several parts of it are detached one fiom the 
other, and yet juin again one cannot tell how. 
Pops. 

Separate, sever, and dvtachk may be 
applied to mental as well us corporeal 
objects ; persuns may be separated trom 
each other by diversity of interests or 
opinions; they muy be severed from 
each other when their affections are 
estranged towards each other; they may 
he detuched from euch other by cireum- 
stances after having been attached by 
any tie. 

They (the French republicans) uever have aban- 
doned, and never will abandon, their old steady 


maxim of seporatiag the people frum their goveru- 
ment. Burne, 


Better I were distract, 
So should my thoughts be severed from my griefa. 
SHAKSPRARE. 


As for the detached rhapsodies which Lycurgus in 
more eurly times brought with him out of Asia, they 
Must have been exceedingly imperfect. 

CUMBERLAND. 


SEQUEL, CLOSE. 


SEQUEL is a species of CLOSE; it 
is that which fullows by way of termi- 
nation; but the close is simply that 
which closes, or puts an end tu anything. 
There cannot be a seguel without a 
elose, but there may be a close without 
a sequel. A story may have either a 
sequel or a close; when the end is 


SERVANT. 


detached from the beginning so as tc 
follow, it is a seque/; if the beginning 
and end are uninterrupted, it is simply 
acluse. When a work is published in 
distinct parts, those which follow at the 
end may be termed the sequeé- if it ap- 
pears al] at once, the concluding pages 
are the close. 
© let me say ne more ; 


Gather the sequel by what went betore. 
SHAK» PEARS. 


A tale should be judicious, clear, suecinct, 
The language plain, and incidents well link'd; 
Tell not as new what every body knows, 


And, new or old, still hasten tu u close. Cowper. 


SERIES, COURSE. 


A SERIES, in Latin serstes, from 
sero to bind or connect, is applied to 
things which are connected with each 
other, simply in order of time or num- 
ber. COURSE, in Latin cursus, from 
curro to run, signifying the line formed 
or the direction taken in running, ap- 
plies to things which are so connected 
together as to forin, as it were, a line: 
a series of events are such as follow in 
order of time; a serzes of numbers of 
any work are such as follow in nume- 
rical order; a course of events are such 
as tend to the same end; a course of 
lectures, such as ure delivered on the 
sume subject. 

You may believe me I shall never forget from 


whom this lony series of applications took its rise. 
Brartrs. 


If it be asked what is the improper expectation 
which it is dangerous to indulge, experience will 
answer, that it is au expectation that requires the 
common cuurse of things to be changed, OH NBON, 


SERVANT, DOMESTIC, MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 


In the term SERVANT is included 
the idea of the service pe:formed: in 
the term DOMESTIC, trom domus a 
house, is included the idea of one be- 
longing to the house or family: in the 
word MENIAL, from manus the hand, 
is included the idea of labor; and the 
term DRUDGE, that of drudgery. We 
hire a servant at a certain rate, and 
for a particular service ; we are attached 
to our domestics according to their assi- 
duity and attention to our wishes; we 
employ as a menial one who is unfit 


for a higher employment ; and a drudge 


in any labor, however hard and disa- 
greeable. be 


A servant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord's purposes, Sours, 


SERVITUDE. 


Montesuma was attended vy his own domestics, 
aud served with his usual state. Ropxatson. 


Some were his (King Charles's) own menial ser- 
vents, and ate een at his table before they lifted 
op their heel agaiast him. OUTH. 


He who will be vastly rich must resolve to be 
a drudye ail his days. Suvrtu. 


SERVITUDE, SLAVERY, BONDAGE. 


SERVITUDE expresses less than 
SLAVERY, and this less than BOND- 
AGE. 

Servitude, from servto, conveys 
simply the idea of performing a service, 
Without specilying the principle upon 
which it is performed. Among the 
Romans servus signified a slave, be- 
cause all who served were literally 
slaves, the power over the person being 
almost unlimited. The mild influence 
of Christianity has corrected men's 
notions with regard to their rights, as 
well as theirduties, and established ser- 
vttude on the just principle of a mutual 
compact, without any infraction on that 
most precious of all human gifts, per- 
sonal liberty. Slavery, which marks a 
condition incompatible with the exist- 
ence of this invaluable endowment, is 
a term odious to the Christian ear: it 
had its origin in the grossest state of 
society; the word being derived trom 
the German sluve, er Sclavontans, a 
fierce and intrepid people who made a 
lung stand against the Germans, and, 
being at last defeated, were made s/aves. 
Slavery, therefore, includes not only 
servitude, but also the odious circum- 
stance of the ent re subjection of one in- 
dividual to another. Bondage, trom to 
bind, denotes the state of being bound, 
that is, s/avery in its most aggravated 
form, in which, to the loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel treatment; the 
term is seldom applied in its proper 
sense to any persons but the Israelites 
in Egypt. In a figurative sense, we 
speak of being a slave to our passions, 
and under the bondage of sin, in which 
cases the terms preserve precisely the 
same distinction. 

It is Gt and necessary that some persons in the 


world should be in love with a splendid servitude. 
Suuta. 


So different are the geniuses which are furmed 
under Turkish slavery and Grecian liberty. 


Appison. 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prison'd bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. Su aksrcare. 


The same distinction exists between 
the epithets servile and sluvish, which 


SHAKE. 


are employed only in the moral ap- 
plication. He who is servi/e has the. 
mean character of a servant, but he is 
still a free avent; but he who is slavish 
is bound and fettered in every possible 
form. 

That servile path thon nobly dost decline, 

Of tracing word by word, aud line by line, 


Those ure the labour d births of sfagisd brains, 
Not the effect of puetry but pains DENHAM, 
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SHADE, SHADOW. 


SH ADE and SHADOW, in German 
sch itten, are in all probability connected 
with the word shine, show (v. 70 show, 
&e.). Both these terms express that 
darkness which is occasioned by the 
sun’s rays being intercepted by any 
body; but shade simply expresses the 
absence of the light, and shadow signi- 
fies also the figure of the body which 
thus intercepts the light. Trees natu- 
rally produce a shade, by means of their 
branches and leaves: and wherever the 
image of the tree is reflected on the 
earth that forms its shadow. It is 
agreeable in the heat of suinmer to sit 
in the shade ; the constancy with which 
the shadow follows the man has been 
proverbially adupted as a simile for one 
who clings close to another. 

Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail! 
Tuomeon, 
At every step, 
Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker full, 
And all is awful listening gloom around. THomson. 

In the moral application they are more 
widely distinguished in their significa- 
tion. As a shade implies darkness, so 
to be in the shade is the same as to be 
in obscurity ; as the shadow is but a re- 
flection or uppearance, so, in the moral 
sense, the shadow of a thing is that 
which is opposed to the substance. 


The pious prince then seeks the shade 
Which hides from sight the pious maid. Darozn, 


Asa man he has hardly left him the shadow of a 
good quality. Cowrxn, 


TO SHAKE, TREMBLE, SHUDDER, 
QUIVER, QUAKE. 


SHAKE, SHUDDER (in the Ger- 
man schitteln, schutten), QUIVER, 
and QUAKE, in the Latin guato, 
cutio, and the Italian scussere, are all 
derived from one common original ; 
TREMBLE comes from the Latin 
tremo. 

To shake is a generic term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking : to tremble is 
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to shuke from an inward cause, or what 
appears to be so; in this manner a per- 
am trembles from fear, from cold, or 
weakness; and a leaf which is imper: 
ceptibly agitated by the air is also said 
to tremble : to shudder is to tremble vio- 
lently: to qutver and to quake are both 
to tremble quickly; but the former 
denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood; the latter a quick mo- 
tion of the whole body, as in the case of 
bodies that have not sufficient consis- 
tency in themselves to remain still. 


Uniler his burning wheels 
The stedfaat empyreau shook throughout, 


All but the throue itself of Gud. Mi1ton. 
The drembling pilot, fram bis rudder tera, 
Was headlong hurl'd. Davpen,. 


He suid. and hurld against the mountain side 
Hin guivcring spear. Diuvven, 


Thereto as cold and dreary as a suake, 
That seom'd to tremble evermore und quake. 
SPENskE, 


TO SHAKE, AGITATE, TOSS. 


SHAKE, v. To shake. AGITATE, 
in Latin agtto, is a frequentative of ago 
to drive, that is, to drive different ways. 
TOSS is probably contracted from 
urst, perfect of dorgueo to whirl. 

A motion more or Jess violent is sig- 
rifled by all these terms, which differ 
voth in the manner and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it may 
differ in degree us to the violence; to 
agitate und éoss rise In sense upon the 
word shake: a breeze shukes a leaf, a 
storm agtéutes the sea, and the waves 
toss a vessel to and fro: lurge and stall 
bodies may be shaken ; large bodies are 
agtituted: ahandkerchief muy be shaken ; 
the earth is agrtated by an earthquake. 
What is shaken und agttafed is not re- 
moved from its place ; ‘but what is fussed 
is thrown from place to place. A house 
may frequently be shaken, while the 
foundation remains good; the waters 
are ost agtiated while they remain 
Within their bounds ; but a ball is fussed 
from hand to hand. 


An uawholesume bla-t of air, a cold, or a surfeit, 
may shake in pieces a man's hardy fabric. Sours. 


i found the magoctical need'e greatly agi‘ated 
pear the sunimit of the mountain. BRydonx, 


fverd all the day iv rapid circles round, 
Breathloss | fell. Pops. 
To shuke and toss are the acts either 
of persons or things; to agitate is the 
act of things when taken in the active 
sense. A person shakes the hand of 


SHARP. 


another, or the motion of a carriage 
shukes persons in general, and agt/ates 
those who are weak in frame: a child 
busses his food about; or the violent mo- 
tion of a vessel fosses everything about 
which is in it. To shake arises from 
external or internal causes; we may 
be shaken by others, or shake ourselves 
from coll: to agttate and toss arise 
always from some external action, 
direct or indirect ; the body may be age- 
tuted by violent concussion from without, 
or from the action of perturbed feelings ; 
the body may be fossed by varius cir- 
culnstances, and the mind may be tossed 
to and fro by the violent action of 
the passions. Hence the propriety of 
using the terms in the moral applica- 
tion. The resolution is shaken, as the 
tree is by the wind; the mind is ags- 
tated like troubled waters; a person 
is bussed to anid fro in the ocean of 
life, as the vessel is fossed by the 
waves, 


Not my firm faith 
Can by his hand be shuéen or seduc'd. 


We all must have observed that a speaker agitated 
with passion, or an actor who js indeed strictly an 
imitator, are perpetually changiog the tone and pitch 
of their vuice, us the sense of thelr words varies. 

Sin W, Jonsgs. 


Mi.Ton 


Your mini is tosting on the sea, 
There where your vrgusies 
Do uverpeer the petty traffickers. 


SHARP, ACUTE, KEEN. 


Tue general property expressed by 
these epithets is that of sharpness or au 
ability tucut. The term SHARP, in 
German, &c., scharf, from scheren to 
cut, is generic and indefinite; the two 
others are modes of shurpness differing 
in the circumstance or the degree: the 
ACUTE (v. Acute) is not only more 
than sharp in the common sense, but 
signifies alsu sharp-puointed: a knife 
may be sharp; but a needle is properly 
acute. Things are sharp that tac 
either a long or a pointed edge; but the 
KEEN (v. Acufe) is applicable only to 
the long edge; and that in the highest 
degree of sharpness: a common knife 
may be sharp; but a ragor or a lancet 
are properly said to be keen. These 
terms preserve the same distinction in 
their figurative use. Every pain is sharg 
which may resemble that which is pro- 
duced by cutting; it is acute when it 
resembles that produced by piercing 
deep: words are said to be skarp which 
have any power in them to wound; they 
are keen when they cut deep and wide. 


SHAK>PEARK 


SHINE. 


Re sure you avoid as mach as you can to inquire 
after those that have been sharp in their judgments 
towards me. Ear. oF Qraarporp. 

Wisdom’s eye 
Acate for what? To spy more miseries. 


To this great end keen instinct stings him oa. 
Youna. 


Youna. 


TO SHINE, GLITTER, GLARE, 
SPARKLE, RADIATE. 


SHINE, in Saxon schinean, German 
echeinen, is in all probability connected 
with the words show, see, &c. GLIT- 
TER and GLARE are variations from 
the German gletssen, glanzen, &c., 
which have a similar meaning. To 
SPARKLE signifies to produce sparks, 
and spark is in Saxon «peurce, low 
German and Dutch spark. To RA- 
DIATE is to produce rays, from the 
Latin radtus a ray. 

The emission of light is the common 
idea conveyed by these terms. To shine 
expresses simply this general idea: 
glitter and the other verbs include sume 
collateral idea in their signification. To 
shine is a steady emission of light; to 
glitter is an unsteady emission of light, 
occasioned by the reflection on trans- 
parent or bright bodies: the sun and 
muon shine whenever they make their 
appearance ; but aset of diamonds glitter 
by the irregular refection of the light 
on them ; or thc orazen spire of a steeple 
giitters when the sun in the morning 
shines spon it. This is the same in the 
improper as the proper application. 

Yet Something shines more glorious in his word, 
His mercy this. WALLER, 

The happiness of success yiitteriag before him 
Withdraws his attention frum the atrociousuess of the 
guilt. JuMNSON. 

Shine specifies no degree of light; it 
may be barely sutficient to render itself 
visible, or it may be a very strong degree 
of light: glare on the contrary denotes 
the highest possible degree of light: the 
sun frequently gluree when it shines 
only at intervals; and the eye also 
xlares. 

This glorious glean star was not the transitory 


light of a eomet, wh shines aud glares tor a 
while, sud then presently vanishes iuto nothing. 


Svorn. 
Against the capitol I met a livn, 
Who giar'd upuna me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me. SHAKSPLARE. 


To shine is to emit light in a full 
stream ; but to sparkle is to emit it in 
small portions; and to radiate is to emit 
it m long lines. The fire sparkies in 
the burning of wood ; or the light of 
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the sun sparkles when it strikes on 
knobs or small points; or the eye 
sparkles: the sun radtutee when it 
seemns to emit its light in rays. 

His eyes so sparkled with a lively fame  Orypre. 


Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light. 
| Drrprn 


SHOCK, CONCUSSION. 


SHOCK denotes a violent shake or 
agitation; CONCUSSION, a shaking 
together. The shock is often instanta- 
neous, but does not necessarily extend 
beyond the act of the moment; the con- 
cusston is permanent in its consoquences, 
it tends to derange the system. Hence 
the different application of the terms: 
the shock may affect either the body or 
the mind; the concusston affects properly 
only the body, or corporeal obj:cta: a 
violent aud sudden blow produces a 
shock at the moment it is given; but it 
does not always produce’a concussion: 
the violence of a fall will, however, 
sometimes produce a curcussion in the 
brain, which in future affects the in- 
tellect. 

He stood the shoek of a whole host of foes. 

Anpnison. 


How can that concussion of atoms bo capable of 
begetting those internal and vital affections that 
self consciousness and those other powers aad eacr- 
gies that we fel in our minds, secing they only 
sirike upon the outwacd surfices ? they cannot in- 
wardly pervade oue another; they cannot have any 
penetration of dimeusions and conjunction of ab- 
stance. Banrery. 

As shock conveys no idea of separa- 
tion, only of impression, it is equally 
applicable to the mind and the body. 
Sudden news of an exceedingly painful 
nature will often produce a shock on the 
mind ; but time imostly serves to wear 
away the effect which has been pro- 
duced. 


It is inconceptible how any such mun, that hath 
stood the shork of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, should after be corrupted or 
altered. Hats 


TO SHOOT, DART. 


To SHOOT and DART, in the 
proper sense, are clearly distinguished 
from each other, as expressing different 
modes of sending bodies to a distance 
from a given point. From the circum- 
stances of the actions arise their different 
application to other objects in the im- 
proper sense ; as that which erate by 
shooting goes forth from a body unex- 
pectedly, and with great rapidity ; 9, 
in the figurative sense, a plant shoots 
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up that comes so unexpectedly as not to 
be seen; a star is said to shoot in the 
sky, which seems to move in a shooting 
manner from one place to another. 


Tell, how like a tall old oak, how learning shouts 

Tu henven her branches, and to bel) her roots. 
Dsnmam. 

_ From a similarity in the form of rays, 

lightning, &c., to darts, they are figu- 

ratively said to be darted. 


Till cafe at distance to his god he prays, 
The god who darts around the world his raya. Porg, 


SHORT, BRIEF, CONCISE, SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 


SHORT, in French court, German 
turz, Latin curtus, Greek xuprog, is 
the generic, the rest are specific terms: 
every thing which admits of dimensions 
may be short, as opposed to the long, 
that is, either naturally or artificially ; 
the rest are species of artificial short- 
nese, or that which is the work of art: 
hence it is that material, as well as 
spiritual, objects may be termed short: 
but the BRIEF, in Latin drenis, in 
Greek Bpaxvc, CONCISE, in Latin 
concisus, signifying cut into « small 
body, SUCCINCT, in Latin succtnuctus, 
participle of succingo, to tuck up, signi- 
fying brought within a small compass, 
and SUMMARY (». Abridgement), are 
intellectual or spiritual only. We may 
term a stick, a letter, or a discourse, 
short; but we speak of brevity only in 
regard to the mode of specch ; concise- 
ness und succinctness as to the matter 
of speech; summary us to the mode 


either of speaking or acting: the brve/ 


is opposed to the prolix ; the conctse and 
succinct to the diffuse; the summary to 
the circumstantial or ceremonious. It 
is a matter of comparatively little im- 
portance whether a man’s life be long 
or short; but it deeply concerns him 
that every moment be well spent: dre- 
rity of expression ought to be consulted 
by speakers, even more than by writers; 
conctseness is of peculiar advantage in 
the formation of rules for young persons ; 
and succinciness is a requisite in every 
writer, who has extensive materials to 
digest; a summary mode of proceeding 
may have the advantage of saving time, 
but it has the disadvantage of incorrect- 
ness, and often of injustice. 

The widest excursions of the mind are made by 
short flights frequently repeated. Jomxson. 


-Fremeditativn of thought and brevity of expres- 
eiou are the great ingredients of that reverence that 
te required to a pious and aceeptable prayer. 

a. 


SHOW 


Aristotle has a dry conciseness, that makes one 
imagine one is perusing a table of contents, Grad. 


Let all your precepts be sxccinct and clear, 
t ready wits may comprehend them soon. 
Roscommon. 


Nor spend their time to show their reading, 


She'd have a summary proceeding. Swiy, 


a 


TO SHOW, OR SHEW, POINT OUT, 
MARK, INDICATE. 


SHOW, in German schauen, &e., 
Greek Qcanpat, from the Hebrew shoah 
to look upon, is here the general term, 
and the others specific: the common 
idea ineluded in the signification of them 
a}l is that of making a thing visible to 
another. To show is an indefinite term ; 
one shows by simply setting a thing 
before the eyes of another: to POINT 
OUT, to fix a point upon a thing, is 
specific ; it is to show some particular 
point by a direct and immediate appli- 
cation to it: we show a person a book 
when we put it into his hands; but we 
point out the beauties of its contents by 
muking a potné upon them, or accom- 
panying the action with some particular 
movement, which shall direct the atten- 
tion of the observer in a specific manner. 
Many things, therefore, may be shown 
which cannot be pointed out: a person 
shows himself, but he doves not potnt 
himself out; towng, houses, gardens, 
and the like, are shown; but single 
things of any description are pornted 
oul. 

iff do feign, 
O let me in my present wildness die, 
Arid never live to show the incredulona world 


The noble change that } have purposed. 
SHAK-PEARE. 


I shall do justice to those who have distinguished 
themselves in learning, and point out their beauties. 


ADDISON, 
To show aud ane out are direct 
personal acts; to MARK (wv. Mark, im- 


pression), t.e to put a mark on, is an 
indirect means of making a thing visible 
or observable: a tradesman marks the 
prices of the articles which he sets forth 
in bis shop. | 

Were they allowed first to shew what they really 


are, I am persua‘led they would not be half xo bad, 
Brypons. 


When her eyes began to fail, she employed a 
realer, who marked on every volume or pamphiet 
the day when he began and ended his task. 

W wrraken. 

Show and mark denote the acts of 
conscious or unconscious agents; potnt 
owé, that of conscious agents only: 
INDICATE (v. Mark, stgn) that of 
unconscious agents onlv: in this case, 


- SHOW 


what shows, serves as an evidence or 
proof; what marks, serves to direct or 
guide ; what rndtcates, serves as an in- 
dex to potnt out. That shows the 
fallacy of forming schemes for the future ; 
it marks the progress of time; it tnde- 
cates decay. 


The glow-worm shows the matia to be neer, 
And ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire. Saaxsrsare. 


Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opinion, and 


spen ene ey of spirit, marked hia administration during 
au inglorions period of sixteen years. Coxs, 
Aduve the steeple shines a plate, 

Tiat turns and turns to ind rate 

From what point blows the weather. Cowerr. 


In an extended moral application 
they preserve the same distinction; to 
show is to prove in a general way that 
a thing is or will be; to trdtcate is to 
show or priat out ina particular manner 
that a thing is. 


That strengthens our argument. Arerptio probat 
regulam. Some beiug found, shows that if all re- 
taained many would be found. Jon Maun, 


Amidst this wreck of human nature, traces still 
remain which indicate ita author. BLAInz, 


TO SHIOW, EXHIBIT, DISPLAY. 


To SHOW (v. To show) is here, as 
before, the generic term; to EXHIBIT 
(v. To give) and DISPLAY, in French 
deployer, in all probability changed 
from the Latin plico, signifying to unfold 
or set forth to view, are specific: they 
may all designate the acts either of 
persons or things: the first, however, 
does this either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense; the two latter rather in 
thesimproper sense. To sAow is an in- 
definite action applied to every object: 
things are shown for purposes of conve- 
nience ; as one shows a book toa friend: 
exhibit is applied to matters that are 
extraordinary or unusual; things are 
erhibited to attract notice; as to ez- 
hint flowers or animals: we show to 
one or many; we exhibit or display in 
as public a manner, and to as great 
numbers, as possible; as to show the 
marks to the bystanders; to exhibit a 
figure upon a pole; to display one’s 
finery. 

Sigocr Recupero, who obligingly engages to be 


our cicerone, hus won US SOME curious remains of 
antiquity. Burponr. 


If any claim redress of injustice, they should 
exhibit tneir petition in the street. Su ausreang. 


They are all couched in a pit with thefr lights put 
out, which at the very time of our they will 
at once display to the night. Ssausrzaux. 

They admit of the same distinction 
when applied to moral objects: we may 
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“show sourage, dislike, or any other 
affection; erhebtt skill, prowess, &c., 
in the: field of battle; display heroism 
and whatever may shine forth. 


The cour le had shewed iu opposing ship- 
muney, ra his reputation to a great height. 
Cua rempon, 


He has no power of assuming that dignity or ele- 
ance, which sume who have little ofeither ia commoa 


ife can exhibit on the stage. JoNNSON 
Which interwoven Britans ecem to raiee, 
And show the triumph that their shame di 2. 
RYDEN. 


When said of things, they differ prin- 
cipally in the manner or degree of 
clearness with which the thing appears 
to present itself to view: to show is, as 
before, altogether indefinite, and implies 
simply to bring to view; exAzbet implies 
to bring inherent properties to light, 
that is, apparently by a process; to die- 
play is to set forth so as to strike the 
eye: the windows on a frosty morning 
will show the state of the weather; ex- 
periments with the air-pump exhibet 
the many wonderful and interesting 
properties of air; the beauties of the 
creation are peculiarly desplayed in the 
spring season. 

Then let us fall, but fall amidat our foes, 
Deapair of life the means of living shows. 


The world has ever been a great theatre, exhibit- 
tag the same repeated scene of the follies of st 
LAIR, 


Thou heav'n’s alternate beauty canst display, 
The blush of morning and the milky way. Daypax, 


Drrvew. 


SHOW, EXHIBITION, REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT, SPECTACLE. 


SHOW signifies the thing shown (ve. 
To show); EXHIBITION signifies the 
thing exhibited (v. To show) ; REPRE- 
SENTATION, the cS Weld : 
SIGHT, the thing to seen; and 
SPECTACLE, from the Latin specto 
stands for the thing to be beheld. 

Show is here, as in the former article, 
the most general term. Every pee set 
forth to view is shown ; and, if set forth 
for the amysement of others, it is a 
show. This is the common idea included 
in the terms exhibition and representa- 
tion: but show is a term of vulgar 
meaning and application; the others 
have a higher use and signification. 
The show consists of that which merely 
pleases the eye; it is not a matter either 
of taste or art, but merely of curiosity : 
an exhibition, on the contrary, presents 
some effort of talent or some work of 
genius; and a representation sets forth 
the image or imitation of some thing by 
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the power of art: hence we speak of a 
show of wild beasts; an exhibttion of 
paintings; and a theatrical representa- 
tion. The conjuror makes a show of 
his tricks at a fair to the wonder of the 
yazing multitude; the artist makes an 
exhibiteon of his works ; representations 
of men and manners are given on the 
stage. 

Charm'd with the wonders of the show, 

On ev'ry side, above, below, 


She now of this or that Inquires, 
What least was underst admires. 


Copley’s picture of Lord Chatham's deat) isan 
exhibition of itaclf. Breattix. 


Gay. 


There are many virtues which in their own nature 
are incapable of any outward representation. 
Appison, 
Shows, exhibitions, and representa- 
tions are presented by some one to the 
view of others; sights and spectacles 
present themselves to view. Sight, like 
show, is a vulgar term; and spectacle 
the nobler term. Whatever is to he 


seen tu excite notice is a stghé, in which | 


general sense it would comprehend 
every show, but in its particular sense it 
includes only that which casually offers 
itself to view: a spectucle, on the con- 
trary, is that species of s¢ght which has 
something in it to interest cither the 
heart or the head of the observer: pro- 
cessions, reviews, sports, and the like, 
are sighis; but battles, bull-fights, or 
public games of any description, are 
spectacles, which interest, but shock the 
feelings. 
Their various arms afford a pleasing styht. 
‘ Drypen. 


The weary Britons, whose warruble youth 
Was by Maximilian lately lodd away, 
Were to those pagans made an open pray, 


And daily spectacte of sad decay. Spenser. 


SHOW, OUTSIDE, APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 


_ Waers there is SHOW (v. 70 show) 
there must be OUTSIDE and AP- 
PEARANCE; but there may be the 
last without the former. The term show 
always denotes an action, and refers to 
some person or thing as agent; but the 
outstde may be merely the passive qua- 
lity of some thing. We speak, therefore, 
of a thing as mere show, to signify that 
what is shown is all that exists; and in 
this sense it may be termed mere out- 
stde, as consisting only of what is on the 
outside. In describing a house, how- 
ever, we speak of its outstde, and not of 
ita ehow; as also of the outside of a 
book, and not of the show. Appearance 


deno‘es an action as well as show; but 
the former is the act of an unconscious 
avent, the latter of one that is conscious 
and voluntary : the appearance presents 
itselfto the view ; the show is purposely 
presented to view. A person makes a 
show 80 as to be seen by others; his 
appearance is that which shows itself im 
him. To look only to show, or to be 
concerned for show only, signifies to be 
concerned for that only which will attract 
notice ; to louk only to the outside sig- 
nifles to be concerned only for that which 
muy be seen in a thing, to the disregard 
of that which is not seen: to look only 
to appearances signilties the same as the 
former, except that outside is said in the 
proper sense of that which literally 
strikes theeye; but aypearunces extend 
tu a mans conduct, and whatever may 
affect his reputation. 

You'll find the friendship of the world is show, 

Mere outward show. SAavaagz. 


The greater part of men behold nothiay more than 
the rotation of human affairs. This is only the out- 
side of things. Barn. 


Every accusation against persons of rauk was 
heard with pleasure (uy James [T of Scotland). 
Every appearance of guilt was examined with rigour. 

Ros: g1s0n. 


SEMBLANCE or seeming (v. 7o 
seem) always conveys the idea of an 
unreal appearunce, or at least is con- 
trasted with that which is real; he who 
only wears the semblance of friendship 
would be ill deserving the confidence of 
a friend. 

But man, the wildest beast of prey, 


Wears fiiendship's semblance to betray, Moore. 


SHOW; PARADE, OSTENTATION. 


Tuxse terms are synonymous when 
they imply abstract actions: SHOW is 
here, as in the preceding article, taken 
in the vulgar sense; OSTENTATION 
and PARADE include the idea of 
something particular, Show consists 
simply in letting that be seen which a 
person might if he pleased keep out of 
view; purade is a studious effurt to 
show, it is that which serves to attract 
notice: in this manner a person may 
make a show of his equipage or furniture, 
who sets it out to be seen; he makes a 
parade of his wealth if he sets it forth 
with any artifice or formality so as to 
make it more striki Ostentutton 1s, 
like parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the persor 
than to the method by which the shoe 
is made. Show and parade may, there- 
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fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentatiun. A 
person makes a show of his liberality, 
or a parade of his gifts, and thus he 
gratilies his ostentaiton. 

‘Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of selenin black, 

Nor the dejected ‘haviour of the visage, 


Toyether with all forma, modes, shows of gricf, 
Tuat cun devote me truly sad. SHAKSPEARE. 


Be rich, but of your wealth make no perade. 
Swirt. 


His charity to those in want, aud bounty to learned 
tieu was extraordinary, but wilhout oslend.. tion. 
Burner. 
When taken in reference to things, 
the show is opposed to the reality ; it is 
that which shows itself: the parade and 
ostentation is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial: the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
respect to what strikes the mind. 
Great in themaelves, 
They smile superior of external show. Somenviner, 
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The gaudy, babbling, and remorseful day 


ls crept into the bosom of the sea. Suaxspuanc. 


Jocund day 


Upon the mountain tops sits gaily dress‘d. 
SRAKOPEARE 


SICK, SICKLY, DISEASED, MORBID. 


SICK denotes a partial state, SICK- 
LY a permanent state, of the body, a 
proneness to be sick: he who is stck 
may be made well; but he who is stckly 
is seldom really well: all persons are 
liable to be stick, though few have the 
misfortune to be stckly : a person may 
be sick from the effeet of cold, violent 
exercise, and the like; but he is sickly 
only from constitution. 


For aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve with nuthing, 
SHAKSPRARK, 


Both Homer and Virgil were of a very delicate 
aud sickly constitution, WatsH, 
Sick/y expresses a permanent state 
of indispusition unless otherwise quali- 


It was not in the mere parade of royalty that the @ fied ; but DISEASED expresses =U 


Mexican potentates exhibited their power, 
Rosentson. 


We are dazzled with the aplendour of titles, the 
ostentation of learniug, and the avise uf victorics. 
SPxctator, 


SHOWY, GAUDY, GAY. 


SHOWY, having or being full of 
show (v. Show, outside), is mostly an 
epithet of dispraise; that which is showy 
has seldom any thing to deserve notice 
bevand that which catches the eye: 
GAUDY, fiom the Latin guudeo to 
rejoice, signifies literally full of joy; 
and is applied figuratively to the exterior 
of objects, but with the annexed bad 
idea of being striking to an excess: 
GAY, on the contrary, which is only a 
contraction of gaudy, is used in the 
same sense as an epithet of praise. 
Some things may be showy, and in their 
nature properly so; thus the tail of a 
peacock is showy : artificial objects may 
likewise be showy, but they will not be 
preferred by persons of taste: that which 
is gaudy is always artificial, and is 
always chosen by the vain, the vulgar, 


and the ignorant; a maid-servant wiil “pe 


bedizen herself with guudy-coloured 
ribbons That which is gey is either 
nature itself, or nature imitated in the 
best manner: spring is a gay season, 
and flowers are its gayest accompani- 
ments. 


Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and sub- 
stantial happiness for what is showy and apertcet 
. Appizon. 


violent state of derangement without 
specifying its duration; it may be fora 
time only, or fur a permanency: the 
person, or his constitution, is sickly ; 
the person, or his frame, or particular 
parts, as his lungs, his inside, bis brain 
and the like, may be dteeased. 


Would we kuow what health and ease are worth, 
let us ask one that is sick/y and in pain, and we have 
the price. Grew. 


They should choose such places as were open to 
the favourable aspects and influence of the heavens, 
where there was a well tempered soil, clear ult, pure 
eprings of water, that diseased persons vias | rom 
unhealthy places might obtain recovery, ATES. 

Sick, sickly, and diseased may all be 
used in moral application; MORBID 
is Used in no other, except in a technical 
sense. Sick denotes a partial state, as 
before, namely, a state of disgust, and 
is always associated with the object of 
the sickness; we are sick of turbulent 
enjoyments, and seek for tranquillity: 
sick/y and mcrbid are applicd to the 
habitual state of the feelings or charac- 
ter; a sickly sentimentality, a morbid 
sensibility: diseused is applied in ge- 
neral to individuals or communities, to 
rsons or to things; a person’s mind 
is in a diseased state when it is under 
the influence of corrupt passions o1 
principles; society is in a drseased state 
when it is overgrown with wealth and 
luxury. 


He was not so sick of his master as of his work. 
L’Esrraxox 


There affectation, with a stckly mien, 


Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. Porx, 
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For a mind diseased with vain longings afier un- 
aitainable advantages, no medicine can be pen 
ON MEUN. 


Whilst the distem ofa relaxed fibre prognosti- 
eate all the morbid force of convulsion in the body 
ef the state, the steadiness of the physician is over- 
powered by the very aspect of the ase. Buagxx. 


SICKNESS, ILLNESS, INDISPO- 
SITION. 


SICKNESS denotes the state of 
being sick (v. Sick): ILLNESS that 
of being tdi (v. Evil): INDISPOSI- 
TION that of being not well disposed. 
Sichness denotes the state generally or 

articularly ; ¢//zess denotes it particu- 
arly: we speak of sickness as opposed 
to good health; in stckness or in health; 
but of the ¢d/ness of a particular person : 
when stchkness is said of the individual, 
it designates a protracted state; a person 
may be said to have much stckness in 
his family. JJ/ness denotes only a par- 
ticular or partial stckness: a person is 
said to have had an t//ness at this or 
that time, in this or that place, for this 
or that period. Jndisposition is a slight 
tliness, such an one as is capable of 
deranging him either in his enjoyments 
or in his business; colds are the ordi- 
nary causes of tudisposttion. 

Bickarss \s a sort of carthly old ago; it teaches us 
s difideuce in our earthly state. Pore. 


This is tho first letter that I have ventured upon, 
which will be written, I fear, vacillantibus literis; us 
Tully says, Tyro’s letters were after his recovery 
from an diness. ATTERRURY. 


Tt is not, as you conceive, an indisposition of body, 
but the mind's disease. Fou. 


SIGN, SIGNAL. 


SIGN and SIGNAL are both de- 
rived from the same source (v. AMurk, 
sign), and the latter is but a species of 
the former. The sign enables us to 
recognise an object; it is therefore 
sometimes natural: signal serves to 

ive warning; it is always arbitrary. 

he movements which are visible in 
the countenance are commonly the signs 
of what passes in the heart; the beat of 
the drum is the signa/ for soldiers to 
repair to their post. We converse with 
those who are present by signe; we 
make ourselves understood by those 
who are at a distance by means of 


The nod that ratifies the will divine, 
The faithful, Ax’d, irrevocable sign, 
This seals thy suit. 


Then first the trembling earth the signal gave, 
And flashing fires eniighten all the cave. Daypsn. 


Pups. 


SIGNIFICANT. 


S:GNAL, MEMORABLE. 


SIGNAL signifies serving as a sign, 
MEMORABLE signifies worthy to be 
remembered. They both express the 
idea of extraordinary, or being distin- 
guished from every other thing: what- 
ever is stgnal deserves to be stamped 
on the mind, and to serve as a sign of 
some property or characteristic; what- 
ever is memorable impresses upon the 
memory, and refuses to be furgutten: 
the former applies to the moral cha- 
racter; the latter to events and times: 
the Scriptures furnish us with many 
stgnal instances of God's vengeance 
against impenitent sinners, as also of 
his favor towards those who obey his 
will; the Reformation is a memoruble 
event in the annals of ecclesiastical 
history. 

We find, in the Acts of the Apostles, not only nu 
oppusition to er ieee, aah the Pharisers, but 


several stgnal occasions lo which they assisted its 


first teachers. Wotton. 


That such deliverances are actually afforded, those 
three memorable examples of Abimelech, Esaa, aud 
Balaam, sufficiently demonstrate. Souin. 


TO SIGNALIZE, DISTINGUISH. 
To SIGNALIZE, or make one’s self 


a sign of anything, is a much stronger 
term than simply to DISTINGUISH ; 
it is in the power of many to do the 
latter, but few only have the power of 
effecting the former: the English have 
always signalized themselves for their 
unconquerable valor in battle; there 
is no nation that has not distinguished 
itself, at some period or another, in 
war. 


The knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his 
companion the adveutures by which he is to argna- 


bize himself, JOHNSON, 
The valued fille 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 
SHAKSPEARE 


SIGNIFICANT, EXPRESSIVE. 


Tue SIGNIFICANT is that which 
serves asa sign; the EXPRESSIVE 
is that which speaks out or declares ; 
the latter is therefore a stronger term 
than the former: a look is stgntficant 
when it is made to erpress an idea that 
passes in the mind ; but it is erpressire 
when it is made to express a fecling 
of the whole mind or heart: looks are 
but occasionally significant, but the 
countenance may be habitually erpres- 
sive. Stgnificant is applied iu an in- 


e 


SIGNIFICATION. 


different sense, according to the nature 
of the thing signified ; but é sstve 
is always applied to that which is good : 
a stynificant look may convey a very 
bad idea; but an expressive counte- 
nance always expresses good feeling. 

T could not help giving my friend the merchant a 
significant look upon this vccasion. «CUMBERLAND. 
Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spuke. 

Litt.eton. 
The distinction between these words 
is the same when applied to things as 
to persons: a word is stgntficunt of 
whatever it is made to signify, buta 
word is expressive according to the 
force with which it conveys an idea. 
The term significant, in this case, simply 
explains the nature; but the epithet 
erpressive characterizes it as some- 
thing good: technical terms are stgnt- 
ficant only of the precise ideas which 
belong to the art; most languages have 
sume terms which are pecuharly ez- 
pressive, and consequently adapted for 
poetry. 
Common life is full of this kind of sign7fiewnt ex- 


pressions, by kuucking, beckunny, frowning, and 
pointiny. Honven. 


The English. Madam, particularly what we call 
the plain Eazlish, is a very cupious and ecpressive 
language. Rich axpson, 


SIGNIFICATION, MEANING, IMPORT, 
SENSE. 


Tut SIGNIFICATION (v. To er- 
press) is that which is signified to an- 
other; the MEANING is that which 
the per means to express: this latter 
word, therefore, is properly used in con- 
hexion with the person meaning. 
A lie cousists in this, that it is a false signisica- 
hua knowingly aud voluntarily used, Sontx. 


When beyond her expectation I hit upon her 
meaninay, L can perceive a sudden cloud of disap- 
pointment spread over her face. JouUNSON 


The signification of a word is that 
which it is made to signify, and the 
meaning is that which it is meant to 
express: in this sense, therefore, we 
may indifferently say the proper, im- 
proper, metaphorical, general, &c., sig- 
nificalton or meaning of words; but, in 
reference to individuals, meaning is 
more proper than signification, as to 
convey @ meaning, to attach a meaning 
toa word, and not to convey or attach 
a signification. : 

It was very frequent to dedicate their enemy's 
armour and hang it iu their temples, but the Luce- 


demonians were forbidden this custom, which per 
bays may be the meuxing uf Cleomenes’ revly 
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On the other hand, it is more appro- 
priate to say a literal signification than 
a literal meantng. 

The use of the word minister ia brought down to 
the literal signification of il, a servant; fur now to 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equivalent. Sovra. 

There is also this further distinction 
between signify and mean, that the 
latter is applied in its proper sense to 
things as well as words. 


What means this shouting ? 


IMPORT, from im or tn and porto 
to carry, signify ing that which is carried 
or conveyed to the understanding, is 

ost allied to signification, inasmuch 
ax it is applied to single words. The 
sienification may include the whole or 
any part of what is understood by a 
word; the ¢mport is the whole that is 
comprehended under a word. The stg- 
nification of words may be learnt by 
definition, but their full gaport can 
be collected only from examples. 


To draw near to God is an expression of awful 
and mysterious import, Buatx. 


SENSE (v. Feeling), signifying that 
which is perceived by the senses, is 
most nearly allied to the word meantng, 
inasmuch as they both refer to the mind 
of the individual; but the sense being 
that which is rational and consistent 
with sezse, is that which is taken or 
admitted abstractedlyv. 


Sitan,in tempting our Lord, separated the word 


SHAKSPRARE. 


“stoue™ from its metaphorical meaning, to change 


the sense of the promixe and promote his own mut 
licious intentions. JuNKs, 


[tis no hard matter for witty men to put perverse 
senses on Scripture tu fuvour their hereticen! doe- 
trines, SUERLUCK, 


TO SIGNIFY, IMPLY. 


SIGNIFY, v. To erpress. IMPLY, 
from the Latin implico to fold in, sig- 
nifies to fuld or invulve an idea in any 
object. 

These terms may be employed either 
as respects actiuns or words. In the 
first case stgntfy is the act of the per- 
son making known by means of a siya, 
as we signify our approbation by a lovk 3. 
tmply marks the value or force of the 
action; our assent is implied in our 
silence. When applied to words or 
marks, signify denotes the positive and 
ustablished act of the thing ; zmply 1s 
its relative act: a word signifies what 
ever it is made literally to stand for; it 
implies that which it stands for fyura- 
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tively or morally. The term house stgyi- 
tee that which is constructed for a dwelt 
ing; the term residence implies some- 
thing superior toa house. A cross, thus, 
+, signifies addition in arithmetic or 
algebra; a long stroke, thus ——, with 
a break in the text of a work, implies 
that the whole sentence is not com- 
pleted. It frequently happens that 
worlds which signify nothing particular 
in theinselves, may be made to rmply a 
great deal by the tone, the manner, 
and the connexion. 

Winds signify not immediately and primarily 


thinga themaelves, but the conceptions of the mind 
euncerning things Surg. 


Pleasure implica a proportion and agreement to 
the respective states aud couditions uf men, Souts, 


TO SIGNIFY, AVAIL. 


SIGNIFY (v. To stgnify) is here 
employed with regard to events of life, 
und their relutive importance. AVAIL 
(o. To avatl) is never used otherwise. 
That which a thing signifies is what it 
contains ; if it signifies nothing, it con- 
tuins nothing, and is worth nothing; if 
it signifies much, it contains much, or 
is worth much. That which avat/e 
produces; if it avatés nothing it pro- 
duces nothing, is of no use; if it avatle 
much, it produces or is worth much. 
We consider the end as to its styntfica- 
tion, and the means as to their avail, 
Although it is of little or no stgntfica- 
(ton to a man what becomes of his re- 
mains, yet no one can be reconciled to 
the idea of leaving them to be exposed 
to contempt; words are but too often of 
little avag? to curb the unruly wills of 
children, 

As for wonders, what signifetas telling us of them ? 

CuMBERLAND. 


What arail a parcel of statutes against gaming, 
when they who make them conspire together for the 
infraction of (hem ? CUMBERLAND, 


SILENCE, TACITURNITY. 


Tue Latins have the two verbs stleo 
and tuceo: the former of which is inter- 
preted by sone to signify to cease to 
speak; and the latter not to begin to 
speak: others maintain the direct cun- 
trary. According to the present use of 
the words, SILENCE expresses less 
than TACITURNITY : the st/en? man 
seldom speaks, the féactéurn man will 
not speak at all. The Latins desip- 
nated the most profound stlence by the 
epithet of factturna silentia. 


SILENT. 


Taatturnity is always of some du- 
ration, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular frame of mind. 


Pythayoras enjoined bis scholars an absolute a- 
lence for a long nuviciate. 1 am far frum approving 
such a taciternityy but 1 highly approve the end and 
intent of Pythagoras’ injunction. 

Ear. oy Cuatuam. 


I have talked more already than I have formerly 
dune in three visits, You remember my tuciturnity, 
never to be forgotten by those who knew me. 

Cowrrnr, 
Silence always supposes something 
occasional that is adopted to suit the 
convenience of the party. 
Silence \s the perfectest herald of joy : 


I were but little happy, if I could say how much. 
Suaksrearx. 


SILENT, TACIT. 


SILENT (wv. Stlence) characterizes 
either the person or the thing: a person 
is stent as opposed to one that talks; a 
place is stlent as opposed to one that 
is noisy. TACIT (v. Srlence) cha- 
racterizes only the act of the person; a 
person gives a tact? consent, or there 
was a fuctt agreement between the 
parties. 

The people bebeld the violence of their econduet in 


silent tright, internally dieapproving, yet not daring 
to avow their detestution,. GoLpsmitTH. 


lu elective governments there is a facit covenant, 
that the king of their own makiug shall make his 
makers princes. L’EstRranae. 


SILENT, DUMB, MUTE, SPEECHLESS. 


Nor speaking is the common idea in- 
cluded in the signification of these 
terms, which difler either in the cause 
or the circumstance: SILENT (v. 
Silence) is altogether an indefinite and 
general term, expressing little more 
than the common idea. We may be 
stlent because we will not speak, or we 
may be stlent because we cannot speak ; 
but in distinction {rom the other terms 
it is always employed in the former 
case. DUMB, from the German dumm 
stupid or idiotic, denotes a physical in- 
capacity to speak: hence persons are 
said to be born dumb; they may like- 
wise be dumé from temporary physical 
causes, as from grief, shame, and the 
like, a person may be struck dumb. 
MUTE, in Latin mutus, Greek purrog, 
from pvw to shut, signifies a shut mouth, 
a temporary disability to speak from 
arbitrary and incidental causea: hence 
the office of mutes, or of persons who 
enpaye not to speak for a certain time; 
and, in like manners, persous are said to 


SIMILE. 


be neute who dare not give utterance to 
their thoughts. 
Rut si’ent, breathing rage, resolv'd and ekill'd 


Ky mutual aid to Gx a doubtful field, 
Swilt march the Greeks Pops. 


The truth of it is, half the great talkers in the 
nation would be struck dumb were this fountain of 
discuurse (party lies) dried up. Appison. 


Long mate he stood, and, leaning on his staff, 
His wonder witness'd with an idiot laugh. Dayogw. 
SPEECHLESS, or void of speech, 
denotes a physical incapacity to speak 
from incidental causes; as when a per- 
son falls down speechless in an apo- 
plectic fit, or in consequence of a violent 
contusion. 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Piere’d by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and Ax‘d in all the death of woe? 
Tuomson, 
The terms stlent, mute, and dumb are 
also applied to things as well as persons, 
the two former in the sense of not 
sending forth a sound; as the st/ent 
vrove,a mute tongue, or a mute letter : 
dumb, in the sense of being without 
words ; as dumb show. 


And just before the confines of the wood, 
The gliting Lethe leads her silert flood. 


‘Tis listening tear and dumb amazement all. 
Tomson. 


Me‘e was his tongue, and upright stoud his hair. 
Daypen. 


Drvpen. 


SIMILE, SIMILITUDE, COMPARISON. 


SIMILE and SIMILITUDE are 
both drawn from the Latin simrlts like: 
the furmer signifying the thing that is 
like; the latter either the thing that is 
like, or the quality of being like: in the 
former sense only it is to be compared 
with smile, when employed as a figure 
of speech or thought; everything 1s a 
stmile which associates objects together 
on account of any real or supposed like- 
ness between them; but a stmiltitude 
sivnifies a prolonged or continued simile. 
The latter may be expressed in a few 
words, as when we say the god-like 
Achilles; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of COMPA- 
RISON, as when Homer compares auy 
of his heroes fighting and defending 
themselves against multitudes to lious 
who are attacked by dogs and men. 
Every stile is more or less a com- 
parrson, but every coniparison is not a 
simile: the latter compares things only 
as far as they are alike; but tne former 
extends to those things which are dif- 
ferent: in this manner, there may be a 


SIMPLE. 


ryson between large things and 
smal i although there can be no good 
semile. 
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There are also several noble simiies and allusions 
ta the firat book of Paradise Luat. Apnison. 


Such as have a natural bent to solitude (to carry 
on the former similitude) ure like waters which may 
be forced into fountains. Pops, 


Your image of weeenippinn once a year in acer 
tain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a compa 


rison aud simile non est idem. Jou NsON. 


SIMPLE, SINGLE, SINGULAR. 


SIMPLE, in Latin simplex or sine 
plicd without a fold, is opposed to the 
complex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts in- 
volved or connected with each other. 
SINGLE and SINGULAR (wv. One) 
are opposed, one to double, and the 
other to multifarious. We may speak 
of a stmp/e circumstance as independent 
of anything ; of a stngle instance or cir- 
cumstance as unaccompanied by any 
other; and a singular instance as one 
that rarely has its like. In the moral 
application to the person, simplicity, as 
far as it is opposed to duplicity in the 
heart, can never be excessive: but when 
it lies in the head, so that it cannot 
penetrate the folds and doublings of 
other persons, it isa fault. Singleness 
of heart and intention is that species of 
simplicity which is altogether to be 
admired: stngu/arity may be either 
good or bad according to circumstances ; 
to be singular in virtue is to be truly 
good; but to be stnyular in manner is 
affectation, which is at variance with 
genuine stmplictty, if not directly op- 
posed to it. 

Nothing extraneous must cleave to the eye in the 


act of seeing: ita bare object must be as naked as 
truth, as stuple and unmixed as sincerity. Sours 


¢ 


Mankind with other animals compare, 


Single, how weak and impotent they are. Junyns, 


From the union of the crowns to the Revolutioa 
in 1688, Scotland was placed in a political situation 
the most singwar and most unhappy, Ropenrson, 


SIMPLE, SILLY, FOOLISH. 


Tue SIMPLE (v. Simple), when ap- 
plied to the understanding, implies such 
a contracted power as is incapable of 
combination; SILLY, which ‘s buta 
variation of simple, and FOOLISH, 
i.e. like a fool, rise in sense upon the 
former, signifying either the perversion 
or the total deficiency of understanding ; 
the behaviour of a person may be silly 
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who from any excess of feeling loses 
his sense of propriety ; the conduct of a 

rson will be foolish who has not 
judgment to direct himself. Country 
people may be stmple owing to their 
want of knowledve; children will be 
silly in company if they have too much 
liberty given to them; there are some 
persons who never acquire wisdom 
enough to prevent them from com- 
mitting foolish errors. 
And had the simple natives 

Observ'd his anye advice, 


Their wealth and fame sume yeurs ago 
Had reach'd ubove the skies. 


Two gods a silly woman have undone. 
Virgil justly thonght it a foolish fiyure for a 


grave man to be overtaken by death, while he was 


weighiug the cadeuce of words aud measuring ee 
ALSH, 


Swirr. 
Dxnypen. 


SIMULATION, DISSIMULATION. 
SIMULATION, from similis, is the 


making one’s self like what one is not ; 
and DISSIMULATION, from dis 
similis unlike, is the making onc’s self 
appear unlike what one really is. The 
hypocrite puts on the  semblunce of 
virtue to recommend himself to the 
virtuous; the dissenflcr conceals his 
viees when he wants to gain the simple 
or ignorant to his side. 


Simulation ina pretence of what is not, and dix 
simudation is a concealment of what ts. TATLIR, 


He would never suffer any man to depart from 
him with an opinion that he was inclined to gratify 
him, when in trath he was not holding that dissin: 
lation to be the worst sort of lying. CLARENDON. 


SINCERE, HONEST, TRUE, PLAIN. 


SINCERE (v. Candtd) is here the 
must comprehensive term: HONEST 
(v. Honesty), TRUE, and PLAIN (ze. 
Even) are but modes of sincerity. 

Sincertly is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the person; Aonesty is but a 
part of sincerity, 1t denotes simply the 
absence of intentional or fraudulent 
concealment; we look for a stcere 
friend to tell us everything ; we look for 
an honest companion who will speak 
without disguise; truth is a charac. 
teristic of stncertiy, for a stncere friend 
is a true friend; but sincertéy is, pro- 
perly speaking, only a mode of truth. 
Sincere and est are personal cha- 
racteristics ; érue is a characteristic of 
the thing, as a stvcere man, an honest 
confession, a true statement. 


The more sincere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. Ie the mean 
time yive us leave to be sincere tou, in condemning 
hegstily what we disapprove. Watrauanp, 


SITUATION. 


He never applies to the uns or preyudices uf 
his audience: when they listen with attention and 
honest minds he never fails of carrying his poiut. 

AvDinun 


Frar not my érath; the moral of my wit 
Is plain and true. SHAKSPEARE, 


A sincere man must needs be plain, 
because plainness consists in an un- 
varnished style; and the sincere man ‘ 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which expresses his sentiments most 
truly ; but a person may be occasionally 
plain in his speech who is not so from 
sincerity. The plain, whether it re- 
spects the language or the conduct, is 
that which is divested of everything ex- 
trancous or artificial, and so far plain- 
ness ig an auxiliary to fruth, by en 
abling the truth to be better seen. 

Poetical ornaments destrey that character of truth 


and plainness which ought tu characterize history. 
RK ryNoLD» 


SITUATION, CONDITION, STATE, 
PREDICAMENT, PLIGHT, CASE. 


SITUATION (v. Place) is said ge- 
nerally of objects as they respect others ; 
CONDITION (v. Condition), as they 
respect themselves: our situation con- 
sists of those external circumstances in 
respect of property, honor, liberty, and 
the like, which affect our standing in 
society generally, Whatever affects our 
person immediately is our condition: a 
person who is unable to pay a sum of 
money to save himself from a prison ig 
ina bad stévutton: a traveller who is 
left ina ditch robbed and wounded is 
in a bad condition. 


The mau who has a character of his own is litte 
changed by varying his situation, Mis. Monraagus. 


It is indeed not easy to preseribe a successful man- 
ner of approach to the distressed or p-ecssitous, 
whose condition subjects every kind of behaviour 
eqnally to miscarriage. JOUNGON, 

Situation and condition are said of 
that which is contingent and change- 
able, the latter still more so than the 
former; STATE, from séo, signifying 
that position in which one stands, is 
suid of that which is comparatively 
stable or established. A tradesman is 
in a good stfuatfton who is in the way of 
carrying ona good trade: his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
his credit. Hence it is that we speak 
of the stute of health, and the state of 
the mind, not the sttuation or con- 
dition, because the body and mind are 
considered as to their general frame, 


SITUATION. 


and not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances; so likewise a slate of 
infancy, a state of guilt, a state of inno- 
cence, and the like; but not either a 
situation or a condition. 

Your situation is au oli one; the dachess is your 


treasurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are the duke’s. 
Swirr. 


Patience itself is one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that state in which evil shall be ao more. 
JOHNSON. 


When speaking of bodies there is the 
same distinction in the terms as in re- 
gard to individuals, An army may be 
either in a stluation, a condition, or a 
state. An army that is on service may 
be in a critical s?/ugézon, with respect to 
the enemy and its owncomparative weak- 
ness ; itinay be in a deplorable cunditson 
if it stand in need of provisions and ne- 
cessaries : an army that is at home will 
be in a good or bad staéze, according to the 
regulations of the comimander-in-chief. 
Of a prince who is threatened with in- 
vasion from foreign cnemies, aud with a 
rebellion from his subjects, we should 
not say that his condition, but his s¢tu- 
ation, was critical. Of a prince, how- 
ever, who like Alfre was obliged to fly, 
and to sevk safety in disguise and po- 
verty, we should speak of his hard cor- 
dition: the stute of a prince cannot be 
spoken of, but the state of his alfuirs 
and government may ; hence, likewise, 
slute may with most propriety be said of 
a nation: but situation seldom, unless 
In rgspect to other nations, and cozd- 
tion never. On the other hand, when 
speaking of the poor, we seldom employ 
the term stfuation, because they are 
seldom considered as a body in relation 
to other bodies: we mostly speak of 
their condition as better or worse, ac- 
cording as they have more or less of 
the comforts of life; and of their stute 
as regards their moral habits. 

No situation could be more unfavourable than 


that in which it (the army) found it-elf. 
GotpssiTH. 


And oh! what man's condition can be wurse 
Than his whom plenty etarves, and blessings curse ? 
The beggars but a common fate deplore, 


The rich poor man’s emphatically poor, Cowsngy. 


Relate what Latium was; 

Declare the past and present state of things. 
Daryven. 
These terms may likewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon the 
same grounds, a house is in a good situ- 
ation as respects the surrounding ob- 
jects ; it is in a good or bad condition as 


SITUATION. 


respects the painting, and extetior al- 
together ; itis in a bad sfate as respects 
the beams, plaster, roof, and interior 
structure altogether. The hand of a 
watch is in a different sttuation ever 
hour; the watch itself may be in a ba 
condition if the wheels are clogged 
with dirt; but in a good state if the 
works are altogether sound and fit for 
service. 

We have been admiring the wonderful strength of 


this place both by na‘ure aud art; it is certainly the 
happivat situa’iva thal can be imagined. Bavpons 
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Six of the houses of her ancestor® were in rulns. 
The church of Skipton, in consequence of the da- 
mage it had sustained during tife siege of the castle, 
was in little better condition. WHITAKER, 


There are many remains of antiquity in this city, 
indecd must of them are iu a very ruinous sla/e. 
Burpong, 
Situation and condition are either 
permanent or temporary. The PRE- 
DICAMENT, from the Latin predico 
to assert or declare, signifies the com- 
mitting one’s self by an assertion; and, 
when applied to circumstances, it ex- 
presses a temporary embarrassed sttu- 
ation occasioned by an act of one’s own : 
hence we always speak of bringing our- 
selves into a predicament. PLIGHT, 
contracted from the Latin pdlicatus, 
participle of pico to fold, signifies any 
circumstance in which one is disagree- 
ably entangled; and CASE (v. Case) 
signifies anything which may befal us, 
or into which we fall, mostly, though 
not necessarily, contrary to our inclina- 
tion. Those two latter terms, therefore, 
denote a species of temporary condilton . 
for they both express that which hap- 
pens to the object itself, without refer- 
ence to any other. A person is in an 
unpleasant stfuatzon who is shut up in 
a stage coach with disagreeable com- 
pany. He is in an awkward predica- 
ment when in attempting to please one 
friend he displeases another. He may be 
in a wretched plight it ho is overturned 
ina stave at night, and at a distance 
from any habitation, He will be in 
evil case if he is compelled to But up 
with a spare and poor diet. 3 


Satan beheld their pi , 
Aud to his mates thus io derisiun cal "ey Minton 


The offendar’s life lies in the mercy & 
Of the duke only, "gainst all other volgp, 
lo which predicament I say thou staaf’st. 
ad SHaMsrprats, 


? 

rupon the Alps, 

he next hill must 
ales his prospect. 


Oar case is like that of a trave 
who should fancy that the top 
end his journey, use it ter 
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SIZE, MAGNITUDE, GREATNESS, 
BULK 


SIZE, from the Latin cisus and cado 
to cut, signifying that which is cut or 
framned according to a certain propor- 
tion, is a general term including all 
manner of dimension or measurement ; 
MAGNITUDE, from the Latin mag- 
nitudo, answering literally to the Eng- 
lish word GREATNESS, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to 
denote some specific measurement ; 
ereatness ia an unscientific term ap- 
plied in the same sense to objects in 
general: s7ze is indefinite, it never cha- 
racterizes anything either as large or 
sinall; but magnitude and greatness 
always suppose something great; and 
BULK (wv. Bulky) denotes a consider- 
uble degree of greatness: things which 
are diminutive in stze will often have an 
extraordinary degree of beauty, or some 
other adventitious perfection to com- 
pensate the deficiency; astronomers 
have classed the stars according to their 
different magnitudes; greatness has 
been considered as one source of the 
sublime; du/k is that species of great- 
ness Which destroys the symmetry, and 
consequently the beauty, of objects. 


Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size. Drvonw. 


Then form'd the moon 


Globoxe, and every magailude of stars. Minton, 


Awe ia the first sentiment that rises in the mind 
at the view uf God's greatness. Brain. 


Lis hugy bulk on seven high volumes roll'd. 
Darypxn. 


SKETCH, OUTLINES. 


A SKETCH may form a whole; 
OUTLINES are but a part: the sketch 
may comprehend the oué/tnes, and some 
of the particulars ; oudtdines, as the term 
bespeaks, comprehend only the line on 
the exterior: the sketch, in drawing, 
may serve us a Jandscape, as It presents 
some of the features of a country; but 
the outlines serve only as bounding 
lines, within which the sketch may be 
formed. Sv inthe moral application, we 
speak of the sketches of countries, cha- 
racters, Manners, and the like, which 
serve us a description; but of the oué- 
dines of a plan, of a work, a project, and 
the Jike, which serve as a basis on 
which the subordinate parts are to be 
fturmed: barbarous nations present us 
with rude skelches of nature ; an abridge- 
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ment is little more than the outlines of 
a larger work. 
In few, to close the whule, 


The moral muse has shadow’'d out a shetch 
Of most our weakness needs believe or do. Youre. 


This is the calline of the fable. JONSON. 


SKIN, HIDE, PEEL, RIND. 


SKIN, which is in German schin, 
Swedish skinn, Danish sktnd, probably 
connected with the Greek exnvog, a tent 
or covering, is the term in most gencral 
use ; itis applicable both to human crea- 
tures and to animals: HIDE, in Saxon 
Ayd, German haut, Low German huth, 
Latin cutis, from the same root as 
the Greek xcevOerw to hide, cover, is 
used only for the skrs of large animals : 
we speak of the skins of birds or insects ; 
but of the Azdes of oxen or horses and 
other animals, which are to be sepa- 
rated from the body and converted into 
leather. Sktn is equally applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world; but 
PEEL, in German fell, &c., Latin 
pellts a skin, in Greek geAdog or pAotog 
bark, which is from @¢Aae to burst or 
crack, because bark is easily broken, 
and RIND, in all probability changed 
from round, signifying that which goes 
round and envelopes, belong only to in- 
animate objects: the sktz is gencrally 
said of that which is interior, in dis- 
finetion from the exterior, which is 
the pee/: an orange has both its peel 
and its thin sktz underneath ; an apple, 
a pear, and the like, bas a peed. The 
peel is a soft substance on the outside ; 
the rind is generally interior, and of a 
harder substance: in regard to a stick, 
we speak of its peel and its inner skin ; 
in regard to a tree we speak of its bark 
and its rind: hence, likewise, the term 
rind is applied to cheese, and other 
incrusted substances that envelope 
bodies. 


The priest on skins of offerings takes his ease, 
And nightly visions in his slumbers sees, Dxypen, 


The body is covered with a strony Aide exactly re- 


serobling leather. PENNANTS, 
On twigs of hawthorn he regal'd, 
Oo pippins’ russet peel. Cowrzs 


Ax when the stock and grafted twig cumbin'd, 
Shoot up the same and wear a common rind. 
ADDISON 


SLACK, LOOSE. 


SLACK, in Saxon siaec, Low Ger- 
man slack, French Jache, Latin taxus, 


SLEEP. 


and LOOSE, in Saxon /aes, both from 
the Hebrew Aalutz to make free or loose, 
differ more in application than in sense : 
they are both opposed to that which is 
close bound; but sfack is said only of 
that which is tied, or that with which 
anything is tied; while oose is said of 
any substances, the parts of which do 
not adhere closely : a rope is séuck in op- 
position to the tight rope, which 1s 
stretched tu its full extent; and in ge- 
neral cords or strings are said to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tightness; but they are said to be 
dvose iw an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any collateral idea: thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
s/ack rather than loose; on the other 
hand, /oose is said of many bodies to 
which the word sdack cannot be applied : 
a garment is /oose but not slack; the 
leg of a table is dvose, but not stuck. 


The vein in the arm is that which Areteus com- 
monly upens; and he gives a particular caution in 
this case tumake a slack compressivn, fur fear of pro 
ducing a convulsion AanittH Nut. 


War wearied hath perform'd what war cap do, 
And to disurder'd rage let douse the reius, | Mtn-ton, 
In the moral application, that which 
admits of additional activity is dencmi- 
nated suck; and that which fails in 
wuhsistency and close adherence is 
douse: trade is slack, or a persun’s zeal, 
&c., becomes stark ; but an engagement 
is /ouse, and principles are loose. 


Nor were it just, would he resume that shape, 
That slack devotion should his thun:ler ‘scape. 
a WALLER, 


Nor fear that he who sits so lovse to life, 
Should too much shun its labours and its strife. 
DzNHAM, 


TO SLANT, SLOPE. 


SLANT is probably a variation of 
leant, and SLOPE of sup, expressive of 
a sideward movement or direction: they 
are the same in sense, but different in 
application: s/ané is said of small bodies 
only ; slope is said indifferently of all 
bodies, large and small: a book may be 
made to sfant by lving in part on an- 
other book on a desk or a table ; but a 
piece of ground is said to slope. 


; As late the clouds, 
dustliug or push’d with winds, rude ia their shock, 
Fire the siaat lightning Mitton. 


its upiands sloping deck the mountain's aide. 
GotnasiTH. 


* TO SLEEP, SLUMBER, DOZE, 
DROWSE, NAP. 
SLEEP, in Saxon slepan, low Ger- 
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man stap, German schiaf, is supposed 
to come from the low German slap or 
slack slack, because 8 denotes an 
entire relaxation of the physical frame. 
SLUMBER, in Saxon slumeran, &c., 
is but an intensive verb of schdummern, 
which is a variation from the preceding 
slepan, &c. DOZE, in low German 
dusen, in all probability comes from the 
same root as the Latin dormdto to sleep, 
DROWSE is a variation of doze. 
NAP is in all probability a variation of 
nob and nod. 

Sleep is the general term, which de- 
signates in an indefinite manner that 
state of the body to which all animated 
beings are subject at certain seasons in 
the course of nature; to slumber is to 
sleep lightly and softly; to doze is to 
incline to sleep, or to begin sleeping ; 
to nap is to sleep for a time: every one 
who is not indisposed sleeps during the 
nizht; those who are accustomed to 
wake at a certain hour of the morning 
commonly slumber only after that time; 
there are many who, though they cannot 
slecp in a carriage, will yet be obliged 
to doze if they travel in the night; in 
hot climates the middle of the day is 
commonly chosen for a zap. 

From carelessness it shall fall into a slumber, and 


from a slumber it shall settle into a deep and long 
sheep. Sours. 


There was no sleeping under his roof; if he hay 
pened to duze a little the jolly oobbler waked him. 
L'katranas. 


He droweed upon his couch. Soutn, 


And see! delighted, down he drops, secure 
Of sweet refreahmeut, ease without annoy, 
A lubcivus noon-day nap. SHENSTONE, 


SLEEPY, DROWSY, LETHARGIC. 


SLEEPY (v. To sleep) expresses 
either a temporary or a permanent 
state: DROWSY, which comes from 
the low German drusen, and is a varia- 
tion of doze (v. To sleep), expresses 
mostly a temporary state; LETHAR- 
GIC, from lethargy, in Latin lethargia, - 
Greek An@apyra, cowpounded of AnOn 
forgetfulness, and apyog swift, sipnify ing 
& proneness to forgetfulness or sleep, 
describes a permanent or habitual state. 

Sleepy, as a temporary state, cx presses 
also what is natural or seasonable; 
drowsiness expresses an inclination to 
aleep at unseasonable hours: it is na- 
tural to be sleepy at the hour when we 
are accustomed to retire to rest; it is 
common to be drowsy when sitting still 
after dinner. Sleepiness, as a perma~ 
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nent state, is an infirmity to which 
some ns are subject constitution- 
ally; dethargy isa disease with which 

ple, otherwise the most wakeful, may 
be occasionally attacked. 


She wak'd her sleepy crew, 
And, rising hasty, took a short adicu. 


Drowsy am I, and yet can rarely sleep. 


Darpen, 
Sipwev. 


Too long Jove loll'd usin lethargic charma, 
Kut now jn peals of thunder ull to arms. Daypgen. 


TO BLIP, SLIDE, GLIDE, 


SLIP is in low German slinan, Latin 
labor to slip, and dibq to pour, Greek 
AeBouat to pour down as water does, and 
the Hebrew sudap to turn aside. SLIDE 
is a variation of slip, and GLIDE of 
slide. 

To slip is an involuntary, and slide a 
voluntary, motion: those who go on the 
ice in fear will slip; boys slide on the 
ice by way of amusement. To sip and 
siide are lateral movements of the feet ; 
but to glide is the movement of the 
whole body, and just that casy motion 
which is made by slipping, sliding, 
flying, or swimming: a person glidee 
aloug the surface of the ice when he 
sides; a vessel glides along through 
the water, 

A skilful dancer sips willingly, and makes a asem- 


iny stumble that you may think him in great danger. 
Duvonn. 


Thessander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 
Aud dire Ulysses down the cable slide. DRYDEN, 


And aofly let the running waters gi /e. Drypen. 


In the moral and figurative applica- 
tion, a person slips who commits unin- 
tentional errors; he sd7des into a course 
of life, who wittingly, and yet without 
difficulty, falls into the practice and 
habits which are recommended ; he glides 
through life if he pursues his course 
smoothly and without interruption. 

Every one filuda that many of the ideas which he 


desired to retain have irretrievably slipped away. 
JoNNSON, 


Nor could they have sifd into those brutish immo- 
ralities of life, had they duly manured those 6rst 
practical notions and dictates of right reason. 

Souts. 


‘ ae AM one - peat affairs , 
ay plod i ln a week, why may not 
Glide y may 


thither in a day? SNAKSPEARE. 


SLOW, DILATORY, TARDY, TE- 
DIOUS., 
SLOW is doubtless connected with 
sloth and slide, which kind of motion 


when walking is the slowee! and the la- 
tiest. DILATORY, from the Latin 


SMEAR. 


defero, dilatus, to defer, signifies prone 
to defer. TARDY, from the Latin 
turdus, signifies literally slow. TE- 


DIOUS, from the Latin ta@dium weari- 
ness, signifies causing weariness. 

Slow is a general and unqualified 
term applicable to the motion of any 
object, or to the motions and actions of 
persons in particular, and to their dis- 
positions also; di/atory relates to the 
disposition only of persons: we are low 
in what we are about; we are dilutory 
in setting about a thing. Slow is ap- 
plied to corporeal or mental actions; a 
person may be sow in walking, or slow 
in conceiving: éardy is applicable to 
mental actions; we are fardy in our 
proceedings or our progress; we are 
tardy in making up accounts or in con- 
cluding a treaty. We may be slow with 
propricty or not, to our own inconve- 
nience or that of others; when we are 
tedious we are always so improperly: 
“To be slow and sure” is a vulgar 
proverb, but a great truth; by this we 
do ourselves good, and inconvenience no 
one; but he who is fedious is slow to 
the annoyance of others: a prolix writer 
must always be éedtous, for he keeps the 
reader long it: suspense before he comes 
tv the conclusion of a period. 

The powers abore are sluw 


In punishing, and should not we resemble them ? 
Drypen. 


A dilatory temper is unfit for a place of trust. 
AppIson, 


The ewaius and tardy neat-herds came, and last 
Menaleas; wet with beating winter mast. Draypgn, 


Her sympathising lover takes his stand 
High ou th’ opponent bauk, and ceaseless sings 
The fedtous time away. THUMSON, 


TO SMEAR, DAUB. 
To SMEAR is literally to do over 


with smear, in Saxon smer, German 
échmeer, in Greek pupog a salve. To 
DAUB, from do and ub, wber over, sig- 
nifies literally to do over with anything 
unseemly, or in an unsightly manner. 
To smear in the literal sense is applied 
to such substances as may be rubbed 
like grease over a body; if said of 
grease itself it may be proper, as coach- 
men smear the coach wheels with tar or 
grease; but if said of anything else it 
is an improper action, and tends to dis- 
figure, as children smear their hands 
with ink, or smear their clothes with 
dirt. To smear and daub are both ac- 
tions which tend to disfigure; but we 
smear by means of rubbing over; we 
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daub by rubbing, throwing, or any way 
covering over: thus a child emears the 
window with his finger, or he dauds the 
wall with dirt. 


Smear'd as she was with black Gorgonian blood, 
Tue fury sprung above the Stygian flood. Diypen. 


He's honest, though daub'd with the dust of the mill. 
CUNNINGHAM. 
By a figurative application, smear is 
applied to bad writing or whatever is 
soiled or contaminated, and daud to bad 
painting or to whatever is exccuted 
coarsely orclumsily: indifferent writers 
who wish to excel are fond of re-touching 
their letters until they make their per- 
formance a sad smear; bad artists, who 
are injudicious in the use of their pencil, 
load their paintings with colour, and 
convert them into duwbs. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a peguaes issue at my gates? 
Who, oncared thus, and mird with infamy, 


I might have said no part of it is mine. 
SMAKSIDFAUK. 


In truth the age demanded uothing correct, nothing 
eoniplete; capahle of tasting the power of Dryden's 
numbers, and the majesty of Kueller’s heads, it 
werloobed doggrel aud daubing. Watpore. 


SMELL, SCENT, ODOUR, PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

SMELL and melt are in all probabi- 
lity connected together, because smells 
arise from the evaporation of bodies. 
SCENT, changed from sent, comes 
from the Latin sentro to perceive or feel. 
ODOUR. in Latin odor, comes from 
olen, in Greek ofw to smell. PER- 
FUME, compounded of per or pro and 
Sumo or fumus a smoke or vapour, that 
is, the vapour that issues forth. FRA- 
GRANCE, in Latin fragrantia, comes 
from frazro, anciently Jrago, that is, 
to perfume or smell like the fraga or 
strawberry. 

Smell and scent are said either of that 
which receives, or that which gives the 
smell; the odour, the perfume, and 
Jragrance, of that which communicates 
the smeli. In the first case, smell is 
said generally of all living things with- 
out distinction; scent is said only of 
such animals as have this peculiar fa- 
culty of tracing objecta by their emedl : 
some persons have a much quicker 
smell than others, and some have an 
acuter smell of particular objects than 
they have of things in general: dogs 
are remarkable for their quickness of 
scent, by which they ean trace their 
masters and other objects at an immense 
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distance; other animals are gifted with 
this faculty to a surprising degree, 
which serves them as a means of defence 
against their enemies. 
Next in the nostrils she doth use the smell; 

As God the breath of lite in them did give, 


So makes he now his power in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs, whereby we breathe and live. 


Davirs. 
Its (the dog's) scent is exquisite, when his nose is 
moist. 


PENNANT. 


In the second case, smeli and scent 
are compared with odour, perfume, and 
Jragrance, cither as respects the objects 
communicating the smedi, or the nature 
of the smell which is communicated. 
Smeil is indefinite in its sense, and 
Universal in its application ; scent, odour, 
perfume, and fragrance are species of 
smell: every object is suid to smell 
which acts on the olfactory nerves ; 
flowers, fruits, woods, earth, water, and 
the like, huve a smell; scent is most 
commonly applicd to the smelZ which 
proceeds from animal bodies; the odour 
is said of that which is artificial or ex- 
traneous; the perfume and fragrance 
of that which is natural: the burning of 
things produces an cdour ; the perfume 
and frugranre arises from flowers or 
sweet-smelling herbs, spices, and the 
like. The terms smell and odour do 
not specify the exact nature of that 
which issues from bodies; they may 
both be either pleasant or unpleasant ; 
but. smell, if taken in certain connexions, 
signifies a bad savedd, and odour signifies 
that whivh is sweet: meat which is kept 
too long will have a sme/l, that is, of 
course a bad smell; the odours from a 
sacrifice are acceptable, that is, the 
sweet odours ascend to heaven. Per- 
fume is properly a wide-spreading smell, 
and when taken without any epithet 
signifies a pleasant smell; fragrance 
never signifies anything but what is 
good; it is the sweetest and most 
powerful perfume: the perfume from 
flowers and shrubs is as yrateful to one 
sense as their colours and conformation 
are to the other; the fragrance from 
groves of myrtle and crange trees sur- 
passes the beauty of their fruits of 
foliage. 

All sweet smelis have joined with them some 
earthy or crude uduurs. Bacuw 


Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness ane 
KNHAM 


So flowers are gathered to adorn a grave, 
To lose their freshness among bones and roltennesa, 
And have their edours stifled in the dust. Rows 
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At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 
Kose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes. ‘a 
ILTON. 


Suft vernal fragrance clothed the flow'ring a 
anon. 


TO SOAK, DRENCH, STEEP. 


SOAK is a variation of suck. 
DRENCH is a variation of drink. 
STEEP, in Saxon steapan, &c, from 
the Hebrew satep, significs to overflow 
or overwhelm, 

The idea of communicating or receiv- 
ing a liquid iscommon to these terms. 
A. person's clothes are souked in rain 
when the water has penctrated every 
thread ; he himself is drenched in the 
rein when it has penetrated as it were 
his very body ; drench therefore in this 
case only expresses the idea of soak in 
a stronger manner. To steep is a species 
of souking employed as an artificial 
process; to soak is however a perma- 
nent action by which hard things are 
rendered soft; to strep is a temporary 
action by which soft bodies become pe- 
netrated witha liquid: thus salt meat 
shade to be suaked; fruits are steeped 
in brandy. 

Drill'd through the sandy atratum, every way 
The waters with tho sandy stratum rise, 


And clear and sweeten as they svak aluny 
THomson. 


And deck with fruitful trees the flelds arvund, 
And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 
Drypen. 


O sleep, O geatle sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
Aud steep my senses in forgetfulness? Suaxsre ars. 


SOBER, GRAVE. 


SOBER (wv. Abstinent) expresses the 
absencé of all exhilaration of spirits: 
GRAVE (v. Grave) expresses a weight 
in the intellectual operations which 
makes them proceed slowly. Sobriety 
is therefore a more natural and ordinary 
state for the human mind than gravity : 
it hehoves every man to be sober in all 
situations ; but those who fill the most 
important stations of life must be grave. 
Even in our pleasures we may observe 
sobriety, which keeps us from every 
unseemly ebullition of mirth; but on 
particular occasions where the import- 
ance of the subject ought to weigh on 
the mind it becomes us to be grave. 
At a feast we have need of sobriety ; at 
a funeral we have need of gravity. 


Now came sti)l ev’ving on, and twilight erey. 
ad in her sober liv'ry all things clad. ILT 


SOCIAL. 
So spa 


ke the cherub, and his grace rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invineible. MrLron 
Sobriety extends to many more objects 

than gravity ; we must be sober in our 
thoughts and opinions, as well as in 
our outward conduct and behaviour ; 
but we can be grave, properly speaking, , 
only in our looks and our outward de- 
portment. 

He had just sentiments of the dignity of human 
nature in him, and an universal charity for it in 
others; not measuring the wisdom he studied by the 


subtilty and curiosity of speculation, but by a suber 
and duc government of his own actions. Liorn. 


Skill'd in the globe and sphere he goes stands, 
And with his compass measures seas and lands. 
Duypxn. 


SOCIAL, SOCIABLE. 


SOCIAL, from soctus a compaction, 
signifies belonging or allied to a com- 
panion, having the disposition of a 
companion; SOCIABLE, from the 
sane, signifies able or fit to he a com- 
panion; the former is an active, the 
latter a passive quality: soctal people 
seek others; soctuble people are sought 
for by others. It is possible for a man 
to be social and not soctable: to be so- 
citable and not soctal: he who draws his 
pleasures from society without commu- 
nicating his share to the common stuck 
of entertainments is sociav but not so- 
ctuble; men of a taciturn disposition 
are often in this case; they reecive more 
than they give: heon the contrary who 
has talents to please company, but not 
the inclination to go into company, may 
be sociable but is seldom social ; of this 
description are humourists who go into 
company to gratify their pride, and stay 
away to indulge their humor. 


Social friends 


Attun'd tu happy unison of soul. THoMsoR . 
To make man mi’d, and sociable to man, . 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 

With wisdom, discipline. ADDISON. 


Social and soctable are likewise 
applicable to things, with a similar 
distinction; socta? intercourse is that 
intercourse which men have together 
for the purposes of society ; soctal plea- 
sures are what they enjoy by associating 
together: a path or a carriage is deno- 
minated soctable which encourages the 
association of many. 


Ab-olute solitude is not good for us; the sicial 
affections must be cherished. BEATTIE 


Sciences are of a sociable disposition, and flourish 
best in the neighbourhood of each other. 
BLAcKsToxs 


SOCIETY. 


SOCIETY, COMPANY. 


SOCIETY (x. Association) and COM- 
PANY (wv. Association) here express 
either the persons associating, the act 
of associating, or the state of being as. 
sociated. In either case soctely is a 
general, and company a particular, term ; 
as respects persons associating, sociely 
comprehends either all the associated 
part of mankind, as when we speak of 
the laws of society, the well being of 
society ; or it is said only of a particular 
number of individuals associated, in 
which latter case it comes nearest to 
company, and differs from it only as to 
the purpose of the association. A suctety 
is always formed for some solid purpose, 
as the Humane Suctety ; and a com- 
pany ia always brought together for 
pleasure or profit, as has already been 
observed. sense teaches us the 
necessity of conforming to the rules of 
the soctety to which we belong: good- 
breeding prescribes to us tu render our- 
selves agreeable to the company of which 
we form a part. 

I am here, at present, quite alone, which comes 


neareat tu the happiness ove finds in the svei ty of 
those one loves best. Mus. Montagu. 


Knowledge of men end manners, and conversation 
of the best company of buth sexes, is uecesmry. 
Duvpoun. 


When expressing the abstract action 
of associating, the term soctely is even 
mora general and indefinite than before ; 
it expresses that which is common to 
ieankind; and company that which is 
peculiar to individuals. The love of so- 
ciety is inherent in our nature; it is 
weakened or destroyed only by the vice 
of our constitution, or the derangement 
of our system: every one naturally likes 
the company of his own friends and 
connexions in preference to that of 
strangers. Soctety is a permanent and 
habitual act; company is only a parti- 
cular act suited to the occasion: it be- 
hoves us to shun the society of those 
from whom we can learn no good, al- 
though we may sometimes be obliged to 
be in their company. The society of 
intelligent men is desirable for those 
who are entering life; the company of 
facetious men is agreeable in travelling. 
Ushappy he, who from the Grst of joys, 


Suciety, cut off, is lef alune 
Aid this world of death. Tomson. 
Company, though it may reprieve a man from his 
Melyuchoty, cunnet secure him from his conscience. 
Soutn, 
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SOFT, in Saxon eo/t, German sanft, 
comes must probably from the Saxon 
sib, Gothic sef, Hebrew sabbath rest. 
MILD, in Saxon mulde, miltde, German, 
&c., mifde, is connected with our me/t 
and milk, the Latin moédlis, Greek 
peecAckoc, peccdiaow, to soothe with soft 
words, and pedt honey, &c. GENTLE, 
av. Gentle. MEEK, like the Latin mrtrs, 
may in all probability come from. the 
Greek pew to make less, signifying to 
make one’s self small, to be humble. 

All these terms denote the absence of 
an unpleasant action, sometimes also a 
positively pleasant action, and sumetimes 
2 positive readiness to yield to the action 
of other bodies. Soft is taken in these 
different senses, as a soft pressure or 
tread which is not easily felt or heard, 
and a soft substance that yields readily 
to the touch or pressure. Aftédd and 
gentle are mostly taken in the sense of 
not acting with au unpleasant force ; us 
mild cheese, or nuld fruits, gentle mo- 
tion. Merk is taken in the passive sense 
of not resisting force to furce. The 
three first terms have a physical and 
moral application; the latter only a 
moral application. Sqft is applicd to 
such objects as act pleasantly in point 
of strength on the ear or the eye; as a 
soft voice, a soft light; or pleasantly in 
point of smoothness on the feeling; as 
a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gentle are applied to objects that act 
not unpleasantly on the senses; as meAd 
beer, not too strong either for the palate 
or the body; meld air, that is, not un- 
pleasantly cold; gentle exercise, gentle 
motion, not violent or excessive in de- 
gree: so a gentle stream, and a gentle 
rain. These terms are, agreeably to 
this distinction, applied to the same ob- 
jects; a soft voice, soft music, as that 
which is positively pleasant; a gentle 
voice is one not loud. 


And ever against eating cares, 


Lap me ip soft Lydian airs. Micron, 


Close at tnine ear ove called me furth to walk, 
With gentle vice. MILTON, 


A «oft air or climate is positively 
pleasant; a mild air or climate 1s simply 
without any undue cold; a geréle wind 
is opposed to one that is boisterous. 


Soft stillness, and the night, 


Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
SHAgSPEARE, 


Such as were permitted svon went furward to the 
milder climates, GuLpaita. 
22 
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As when the woods by gentle winds are stirt'd. 
Daypex. 
Soft is sometimes applied to motion 
in the purely negative sense; as a soft 
step, i.e. one made without great pres- 
sure of the foot; a gentle motion is one 
that is made slowly, not quick. It is 
necessary to tread softly when no noise 
is to be made; and to move gently 
when one is ill 


Pray you tread softly, that the blind mole may nat 
Neu a fout fall. ” SHAKSPEARE, 


How inevitably does immoderate laughter end in 
a sigh, which is only nature's recovering itself after 
@ furce done to it; but the religious pleasure of a 
well-disposed mind moves gently aud therefore con- 
stantiy. Sourn. 

So likewise when these terms are 
applied to objects that act on the moral 
feclings, they admit of a similar dis- 
tinction. Words are either soft, meld, 
or gentle; soft words are calculated to 
soften or diminish the angry feeling of 
others. The proverb says, “a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” <A reproof 
is mild, inasmuch as it does not wound 
the feelings; a censure, or admonition, 
or a reproach, is geni/e, inasmuch as it 
is freo from asperity. So likewise punish- 
ments are me/d that inflict little pain; 
means of coercion are gentle that are 
not violent. Manners are soft, mild, 
und gentée, but softness in this case is 
not always commendable. Too much 
softness in the manners of a man is in- 
consistent with manly firmness. Afiddness 
aud gentleness are more generally com- 
mmenduble. J4i/d manners are peculiarly 
becoming in superiors or those who have 
the power of controlling others, provided 
they do not interfere with good order. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all 
persons who tuke a part in social life. 
Sofiness of manner may likewise be 
assumed, but mtldness and gentleness 
are alwaya genuine; the former arising 
from the temper, the latter either from 
the temper or from good breeding, of 
which it is the greatest mark. 

“Jt is not by the sword, nor by strength of 
urm,"' replied Valeria, “that we are to prevail. 


These belong uot to us. Suft moving words must be 
our weapons,” Hooxx. 


Though he used very frankly to deny, yet the 
manner of it was so geatie and obliging, and his con- 
descension such tuinform the persous whom he could 
not satisfy, that few departed from nim with ill willor 
ill wishes. CuaRENDON. 


When these terms are employed as 
characteristics of the person or his dis- 
position, they are comparable with meek, 
which is used only in this sense. So/t, 
as far as it denotes a susceptibility of 


SOLICITATION. 


enft or tender emotions, may and ought 
to exist in both sexes; but it ought to 
be the peculiar characteristic of the fe- 
male sex: mi/dness, as a natural gift, 
may disqualify a man for command, 
unless it be tempered by firmness and 
discretion. Gentleness, as a part of the 
character, s8 not so much to be recom- 
mended as gentleness from habit. 

And much he blames the ness of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind. lDRypDEn. 


She had all the courage and libernlity of the other 
nex, united to the devotion, order, and economy (per- 
haps not all the sufiness) of her own. «=. Warraxkgnr. 


He united in a most remarkable deyree the scem- 
ingly repugnant charactera of the mildest of men, 
and the must vehement of orators. MackInrosn. 


Let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, uo 
weok desire of pleasing on your part, no wheed- 
ling, cvaxing, nor flattery on other people's, make 
you recede one ii fruin auy point that reason and 
pradeuce have bid you pursue. Ciestexriety 

Meekness denotes the forbearance to 
use force, even in cases of peculiar pro- 
vocation: in those who are called upon 
to direct or command it may be carried 
to an excess, 


A yielding timid meekness is always abused and 
insulted by the unjust and the unfeeling, but meek- 
ness, when sustained by the fortler ta re, is always 
respected and commonly successful. CugstTERFIELD, 

Gentle, mild, and meek are likewise 
applied to animals; the former to de- 
signate that casy flow of spirits which 
fits them for being guided in their 
movements, and the latter to mark that 
passive temper that submits to every 
kind of treatment, however harsh, with- 
out an indication even of displeasure. 
A horse is gentle, as opposed to one that 
is spirited; the former is devoid of that 
impetus in himself to move, which ren- 
ders the other ungovernable: the lamb 
is a pattern of meckness, and yields to 
the knife of the butcher without a 
struggle or a groan. 


How meek, how patient, the sar/d creature lies, 
What softness in its melancholy face, 


What dumb-complainivg innocence appears ! 
THomson, 


They (the Arabian mares) are less vicious, of a 
gentler nature, and not so apt to neigh. GoLpsmitH. 


SOLICITATION IMPORTUNITY. 


SOLICITATION is general; IM- 
PORTUNITY is particular: it is im- 
portunate or troublesome solicttation. 
Solicitation is itself indeed that which 
gives trouble to a certain extent, but it 
is not always unreasonable: there may 
be cases in which we may yield to the 
solicttations of friends, to do that which 
we have no objection to be obliged ty 


SULITARY. 


do. but emporéuntty is that solicitation 
which never ceases to apply for that 
which it is not agreeable to give. We 
may sometimes be urgent in our solict- 
tuitons of a friend to accept some prof- 
fered honour; the solicttution however, 
in this case, although it may even be 
troublesome, yet it is sweetened by the 
motive of the action: the importuntty 
of beggars is often a pal means of 
extorting money from the passenger. 


Although the devil cannot compel a man to sin, 
yet he can fullow a man with continual sulicitations. 
Sout. 


The torment of expectation is not easily to be 
borne, when the heart has uo rival engagements to 
witudraw it from the tmportuatties of desire 

JoHNSON, 


SOLITARY, SOLE, ONLY, SINGLE. 


ALL these terms are more or less op- 
posed to several or many. SOLITARY 
and SOLE, both derived from solus 
alone or whole, signify one left by itself; 
the former mostly in application to par- 
ticular sensible objects, the latter in 
regard mostly to mural objects: a solitary 
shrub expresses not only one shrub, but 
one that has been left to itself: the so/e 
cause or reason signifies that reason or 
cause which stands unsupported by any- 
thing else. ONLY, that is, onely, sig- 
nifying the quality of unity, does not 
include the idea of desertion or depriva- 
tion, but it comprehends that of want 
or deficiency: he who has only one 
shillirtg in his pocket means to imply, 
that he wants more or ought to have 
mdte. SINGLE, which is an abbrevia- 
tion of singular (v. Semple), signifies 
simply one or more detached from 
others, without conveying any other col- 
lateral idea: a single sheet of paper 
may be sometimes more convenient than 
a duuble one; a stzgle shilling may be 
all that is necessary for the present pur- 
pose: there may be anne ones, as well 
as a single one; but the other terms 
exclude the idea of there being anything 
else. A solitary act of generosity is not 
sufficient to characterize a man as ge- 
nerous: with most criminals the sole 
ground of their defence rests upon their 
not having learnt to know and do better: 
harsh language and severe looks are 
not the only means of correcting the 
faults of others: single instances of ex- 
traordinary talents now and then present 
themselves in the course of an age. 


The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 


Those rare and solitary, these in flocks, Mi.ron. 
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All things are but iusipid te a man in comparison 
of that one which is the sede minion of his fancy. 
Soura, 


Thy fear 
Will save us trial, what the least can do, 
Single against the wicked, 

In the adverbial form, sole/y, only 
and stngly are employed with a similar 
distinction. The disasters which attend 
an unsuccessful military enterprize ‘is 
seldom to be attributed solely to the in- 
capacity of the general: there are many 
circumstances both in the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounted 
for only by admitting a providence as 
presented to us in Divine revelation: 
there are many things which men could 
not effect stng/y that might be effected 
by them conjuintly. 

You knew my father well, and in him me, 
Left sulely heir to all his lands. SRAKSPEKARK, 


The practice of virtue is attended not only with 
resent quict and satisfaction, but with comfortable 
bone of a future recompense. N&LBON, 


Mivran. 


They tend to the perfection of human nature, and 
to make men singly und personally good. 
Ti.Loreon, 


SOLITARY, DESERT, DESOLATE. 


SOLITARY, v. Alone. DESERT 
is the same as deserted. DESOLATE, 
in Latin desolatus, signifies made so- 
litary. 

All these epithets arc applied to 
places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude which 
belongs to them. Svlitary simply de- 
notes the absence of all beings of the 
saine kind: thus a place is soliéary to a 
man where there is no human being 
but himself; and it is solt¢ary toa brute, 
when there are no brutes with which it 
can hold society. Desert conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary by being 
shunned, from its unfitness as a place 
of residence ; all deserts are places of such 
wildness as seem to frighten away almost 
all inhabitants. Desolate conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary, or bare of 
inhabitants, and all traces of habitation, 
by violent means: desu/ation is solitude 
coupled with wretchedness ; every coun- 
try may become desolate which is expused 
to the inroads of a ravaging army, and 
a person may be desolate who feels him- 
self unable to associate with others. 


The first time we behold the hero (Ulysses), we 
find him disconsolately sitting on the soldtrry 8 , 
sighing to return to Ithaca. Warrow. 


A peopled city made a desert place. 


Supporting and supported, polisl'd frieuds 
And dear relations mingle into lliss; 
But this the rugged savage never felt, 
E'en desolate in crowds. 

262 


Drypen. 


Tomson, 
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TO SOLVE, RESOLVE. 


SOLVE and RESOLVE both come 
from the Latin solvo, in Greek Aww, in 
Hebrew sal to loosen. 

Between solve and resolve there 14 no 
considerable difference either in sense 
or application: the former seems merely 
to speak of unfolding in a general 
manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity ; to resolve is rather to unfold 
it by the particular method of carrying 
one back to first principles ; we sudve a 
problem, and resvlve a difficulty. 


He would solve a high dispute 


With conjugal caresses. MILTON. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy solution can resolve. MiILTon, 


SOME, ANY. 


SOME, in Saxon sum, connected 
with the word sum signifying a collected 
or specified quantity, is altogether re- 
strictive in its sense: ANY, from a one, 
is altogether universal and indefinite. 
Some applies to one particular part in 
distinction from the rest: any to every 
individual part without distinction. Some 
think this, and others that: any person 
might believe if he would; azy one can 
conquer his passions who calls in the 
aid of religion, In consequence of this 
distinction in sense, some can only be 
used in particular affirmative proposi- 
tions; but any, which is equivalent to 
all, may be either in negative, interro- 
yative, or hypothetical propositions ; 
some say so: does ay one believe it? 
He will not give to any. 

Sume to the shores do fy. 
Sume to the woods, ur whither fear advis'd, Danien, 


He isa path, ifany be misled, 
He is a robe, if any naked be, 
* If any chance to hunger, he is bread, 


if any be a bondsman, he is free. FLeicuen, 


SOON, EARLY, BETIMES. 


ALL these words are expressive of 
time; but SOON respects some future 
eriud in general; EARLY, or ere, 
refore, and BETIMES, or by the time, 
before a yiven time, respect some par- 
ticular period at no great distance. A 

rson may come soon or early; in the 
ormer case he may not be long in 
coming from the time that the words 
are spoken; in the latter case he comes 
before the time appvinted. He who 
rises soon does nothing extraordinary ; 
but he who rises early or betimes ex- 
‘coeds the usual hour considerably. Soon 


SOUL 


1s said mostly of particular acts, and is 
ulways dated from the time of the perscn 
speaking, if not otherwise expressed ; 
come soon signifies after the present 
moment: sabe | and betimes, if not other- 
wise expressed, have always respect to 
soine specific time appointed; come 
early will signify a visit, a meeting, and 
the like; do it betimes will signify before 
the thing to be done is wanted: in this 
manner, both are employed for the 
actions of youth. An early attention to 
religious duties will render them ha- 
bitual and pleasing; we must begin 
betimes to bring the stubborn will into 
subjection. 

But svon, tuo soon! the lover turns his eyes; 


Again she falls—aguin she dies—she dics. Porx. 


Pope, net being sent early to schovl, was taught 


tou read by an aunt. JoNNSON. 
Happy isthe man who betimes acquires a relish 
for holy solitude, Hogwe. 


SORRY, GRIEVED, HURT. 
SORRY and GRIEVED are epithets 


somewhat differing from their primitives 
sorrow and grief (v. Affliction), inas- 
much as they are applied to ordinary 
subjects. We speak of being sorry for 
anything, however trivial, which con- 
cerns ourselves; but we are commonly 
tebe for that which concerns others, 
am sorry that I was not at home when 
a person called upon me; Iam grieved 
that it is not in my power to serve a 
friend who stands in need. Both these 
terms respect only that which we do 
ourselves: HURT (v. To displease and 
To injure) respects that which is done 
to us, denoting painful feeling from 
Aurt or wounded feelings ; we are hurt 
at being treated with disrespect. 
The ass, seprecehin next, confess ‘d 


That in his heart he lov'd a jest; 
One fault he hath, is serry for't, 


His ears are half a foot too short. Swirt. 
The mimic ape began to chatte:, 

How evil ton zues his name bespautter; 

He saw, and he was griev'd to wee't, ; 
His zeal was sometimes indiscrect. Swirt 


No man is Auré, at least few are so, by hearing 
his ueighbour esteemed a worthy man. BLain, 


SOUL, MIND. . 


THESE terms, or the equivalents tc 
them, have been employed by all civi- 
lized nations to designate that part of 
human nature which is distinct from 
matter. The SOUL, however, from the 
German seele, &c., and the Greek Zaw 
to live, like the anima of the Latin, 


SOUL. 


which comes from the Greek avepo, 
wind or breath, is represented to our 
minds by the subtlest or most ethereal 
of sensible objects, namely, breath or 
spirit, and denotes properly the quick- 
ening or vital principlee MIND, on 
the contrary, from the Greek pevog, 
which signifies strength, is that sort of 
power which is closely allied to, and in 
«a great measure dependent upou, cor- 
pore:] organization : the former is, there- 
fore, the immortal, and the laiter the 
mortal, part of us; the former connects 
us with angels, the latter with brutes: 
in the former we distinguish conscious- 
ness and will, which is possessed by no 
other created being that we know of; in 
the latter we distinguish nothing but 
the power of receiving impressions from 
external objects, which we call ideas, 
and which we have in common with the 
brutes. Poets and philosophers speak 
of the soud in the same strain, as the 
active and living principle. 

Man's sou! ina perpetual motion fluwa, 


And to no vulward cause thut motiun owes. 
Dena. 


In bashful coyness, or in maiden pride, 

The soft return conceald, save when it stole 

Jo side-long gkinces from her downcast eves, 

Ur from her swelling soul in stifled sighs. Tomson, 


The sou consists of many faculties, as the under- 
standiny, and the will, with all the seuses, both out- 
ward and inward ; or, to speak more philosophically, 
the sou/ can exert herself iu many different wave uf 
action. ADvI3UN 

The ancients, though unaided by the 
light of divine revelation, yet repre- 
sented the soul as a distinct principle. 
The Psyche of the Greeks, which was 
the name they gave to the human sou/, 
was feigned to be one of their incor- 
poreal or celestial beings. The anzma 
of the Latins was taken precisely in the 
modern sense of the soul, by which it 
was distinguished from the antmus or 
mind. Thus the emperor Adrian is 
said on his dying bed to have addressed 
his soul in words which clearly denote 
what he thought of its independent 
existence ; 

Animula vagula, blandula, 
Que nuace abibis in loca? 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Pallidula, rigida, unduia, 
Nec (ut soles) datas juca! 

The mind being considered as an 
attribute to the sou/ is taken sometimes 
for one faculty, and sometimes for an- 
other; as for the understanding, when 
we say a person is not in his right 
mind, 

1 am a very foolish foad old min; 


1 fear | am not in my perfect wind. = Smaxcveans. 
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Sometimes for the intellectual powe: : 


I thought the eternal mind 
Had made us masters. 


Or for the intellectual capacity ; 


We say that learniny's endless. and blame lite 

For not allowing life a longer date ; 

He did the utmost bountds of knowledge find, 

He found them not so large ae was his mind. 
Cownsy. 


Or for the imagination or conception. 


Ta the judgment of Aristotle and Bacon, the true 
poet forms his imitations of nature afer a model of 
ideal perfection, which perhaps has no existence but 
iv his own mind, Beatriz. 


Darpnre. 


Sometimes the word mind is em- 
ployed to denote the operations of the 
thinking fuculty, the thoughts or opi- 
nions; 

The ambiguous god, 
Tn these mysterions words his wiad expreat 5 


Some truths revealed, in terms tuvolved the rest. 
D..vvern. 


The varith was not of my mind, 
{1 you suppose as fearing you it shook. 
SHAKSPEARK. 

Or the will, choice, determination, as in 
the colloquial phrase, to have a mand to 
do a thing. 

Alithe arguments to a good life will be very in- 
significant tu aman that hath «@ mind to be wicked, 


when remission of sins may be had ou such cheap 
terms, TILLOTHON. 


Our question is, whether all be sin which is done 
without direction by Scripture, and not whether the 
Israelites did at any time amiss by following their 
own minds without asking couusel of God. Houorkn, 

Sometimes it stands for the memory, 
as in the familiar expressions to call to 
mind, put in mind, &c. 


The king knows their disposition; a small wuen 


will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 
These, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to sing. Davypen. 


They will put him in stnd of his own waking 
thoughts, ere these dreams liad as yet made their 


impressions on his fancy. ATTERSURY. 
A wholesome law, time out of mind, ° 
Hud been confirm'd by fate’s decrec. S wirt, 


Lastly, the mind is considered as the 
seat of all the fucuities ; 


Every faculty is a distinct taste in the mind, and 
hath objerts accommudated to its proper relish. 
Avpivon. 


And also of the passions or affections. 


E’en from the body's purity, the mind 


Receives a secret sympathetic aid. THomaon. 


This word, being often used for the soul giving 
life, is attributed abusive: ly to madmen, when we say 
that they are of a distracted min:l, iustead of « 
\wwoken understanding; which word miad we use 
also for opinion, as [am of this or that mind; and 
smetimes fur men's coud:tions or virtues, a» he is of 
an honest miad, or a man of a just miad; sumetimes 
for affection, as 1 do this for my mind's at Ke 

CALkOH 


The soul being the better part of a 
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man is taken for the man’s sclf, as 
Horace says, in allusion to his friend 
Virgil, e¢ serves anima dimidium mee 
hence the term is figuratively extended 
in its application to denote a human 
being ; 
The moral is the case of every soul of us, 
L’EstTuanGe. 
It is a republic; there are in it a hundred bue- 
govis, and about a thousand suuls Avpison. 


The poor suul sat singing by « sycamore tree. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Or the individual in general. 


Join voloes, all ye living sowls. Ye birds 

That singing up to heavea-gate ascend 

Bear ou your wings and in your notes his praise. 
MILTON. 

Also what is excellent, the essential 

or principal part of a thing, the spirit. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
MILTON, 


Hie has the very soul of bounty. SHAKSPEARK. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. SuamsPeaRe. 


SOUND, SANE, HEALTHY. 


SOUND and SANE, in Latin sanus, 
comes probably from sanguzs the blood, 
because in that lies the seat of health or 
sickness). HEALTHY, v. Healthy. 

Sound is extended in its application 
to ull things that are in the state in 
which they ought to be, so as to pre- 
serve their vitality; thus, animals and 
vegetables are said to be sound when in 
the furmer there is nothing amiss in 
their breath, and in the latter in their 
root. By a figurative application, wood 
and other things may be said to be 
sound when they are entirely free from 
any symptom of decay: sane is appli- 
cable to human beings, in the same 
‘sense, but with reference to the mind; 
a sane person is opposed to one that is 
insane. 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue 


is the clapper: for what his heart thinks his tongue 
speaks. SHAKSPEARE. 


How pregnant sometimes his replies are, 
A happiness that often madness hits on, 
Which sanity aud reason could not be 


So prosperoualy delivered of. SHAKSPEARE. 


The mind is also said to be suund 
when it is in a perfect state to form 
right opinions. 

Bat Capys, and the rest of sounder miud, 
The fatal present to the flames design’d. Dxyven, 

Healthy expresses more than either 
sound or sane; we are healthy in every 
part, but we are sound in that which is 


SPACE. 


essential for life; he who is sound may 
live, but he who is healthy enjoys life. 


But the course of succession (to the crown) is the 
Acalthy habit of the British constitution. Buaxe. 


SOUND, TONE. 


SOUND, in Latin sonus, and TONE, 
in Latin fonus, may probably both come 
from the Greek rovoc, from revw to 
stretch or exert, signifying simply an 
exertion of the voice; and that is 
connected with the Hebrew shaon a 
noise. 

Sound is that which issues from any 
body, so as to become audible; ture is a 
species of sound which is produced from 
particular bodies: a sound may be acci- 
dental; we may hear the sounds of 
waters or leaves, of animals or men: 
tones are those particular sounds or mo- 
dulations of sound, which are made 
either to sg ho a particular feeling, or 
to produce harmony; a sheep will cry 
for its lost young in a fone of distress ; 
an organ is so formed as to send forth 
the most solemn fones. | 

The sounds of the voice, according to the various 
tonches which raise them, form themselves into au 


acute or grave, quick or slow, lond or soft, ture. 
Huousre, 


SPACE, ROOM. 


SPACE is in Latin spatzum, Greek 
saciwy, Abol. oradwv a race ground. 
ROOM is in Saxon. &c., rum, Hebrew 
ramah a wide place. 

These are both abstract terms, ex- 
pressive of that portion of the universe 
which is supposed not to be occupied by 
any solid body : space is a general term, 
which includes within itself that which 
infinitely surpasses our comprehension ; 
room is a limited term, which compre- 
hends those portions of space which are 
artificially formed: space is either cx- 
tended or bounded; room is always a 
bounded space: the space between twc 
objects is either natural, incidental, or 
designedly formed; the room is that 
which is the fruit of design, to suit the 
convenience of persons: there is a suffi- 
cient space between the heavenly bodies 
to admit of their moving without con- 
fusion ; the value of a house essentially 
depends upon the quantity of room 
which it affords: in a row of trees there 
must always be vacant spaces between 
each tree; in a coach there will be 
only rvom for a given umber of 
persons. 


SPEAK. 


The man of wealth and pike 


Takes ap a space that many poor supplied. 
GoLpeuite 


For the whole world, without a native home, 
Ie nothing but a prison of a larger room. Cownry. 
Space is only taken in the natural 
sense; room is also employed in the 
moral application : in every person there 
is ample room for amendment or im- 
provement. 
He was incapable of laying traps for discourse, or 


putting other people's conversation aside to make 
room for his own. CUMBERLAND. 


TO SPEAK, SAY, TELL. 


SPEAK, in Saxon specan, is pro- 
bably changed from the German spre- 
chen, and connected with brechen to 
break, the Latin precor tu pray, and the 
Hebrew darek to bless. SAY, in Saxon 
seegan, German sagen, Latin seco or 
sequor, changed into dico, and Hebrew 
shoch to speak or say. TELL, in Saxon 
tuellan, Low German tedlan, &c., is pro- 
bably an onomatopa@ia in language. 

To speuk may simply consist in utter- 
ing an articulate sound ; but to say is to 
communicate some idea by means of 
words: a child begins to speak the mo- 
ment it opens its lips to utter any ac- 
knowledged sound ; but it will be some 
time before it can say anything: a per- 
son is said to speak high or low, dis- 
tinctly or indistinctly ; but he says that 
which is true or false, right or wrong: 
a dumb man cannot speak ; a fool can- 
not say anything that is worth hearing : 
we speak languages, we speak sense or 
nonsense, we speak intelligibly or un- 
iftelligibly ; but we say what we think 
at the tiie. | 

He that questioneth much shall learn much, and 
euntent much, for he shall give occasion to thuse 


whom he asketh to please themselves in speaking. 
Bacon. 


Ile possessed to admiration that rare faculty of 
always saying enough, and not too much, on any 
subject. CUMBERLAND. 

In an extended sense, speak may refer 
as much to sense us to sound; but then 
it applies only to general cases, and say 
to particular and passing circumstances 
of life: it is a great abuse of the gift of 
speech not to speuk the truth; it is very 
culpable in a person to say that he will 
do a thing and not to do it. 


to what I sow ghall say of him, I have spuken the 
truth conscientivusly. CumBERLAnp, 


To say and ¢el/ are both the ordinary 
actions of men in their daily intercourse ; 
bu’ say is very partial, it may compre- 
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hend single unconnected sontences, or 
even single words: we may say yes or 
no; but we éeld that which is connected, 
and which forms more or less of a nar- 
rative. To say is to communicate that 
which passes In our own minds, to ex- 
press our ideas and feelings as they 
rise ; to ted/ is to communicate events or 
circumstances respecting ourselves oz 
others : it is not good to let children say 
foolish things for the sake of talking ; it 
is still worse for them to be encouraged 
in telling everything they hear: when 
every one is allowed to say what he likes 
and what he thinks, there will com- 
monly be more speakers than hearers ; 
those who accustom themselves to te// 
long stories impose a tax upon others, 
which is not repaid by the pleasure of 
their company. 


Say, Yorke (for sure, if any, thou canst tedé), 
What virtue is, who practise it so well? Jenvne, 


TO SPEAK, TALK, CONVERSE, DIS- 
COURSE. 


Tn idea of communicating with, or 
coimmunicating to, another, by means of 
signs, is common in the signification of 
all these terms: to SPEAK (v. To 
speak) is an indefinite term, specifying 
no circumstance of the action; we may 
speak only one word or many; but 
TALK, which is but o variation of tell 
(v. To speak), is a mode of speaking, 
namely, for a continuance: we may 
speak trom various motives ; we alk for 
pleasure; we CONVERSE (0. Conver- 
sation) for improvement, or intellectual 
gratification: we speak with or to a 
person ; we fa/k communly to others ; we 
converse with others. Speaking a lan- 
guage is quite distinct from writing it: 
those who think least talk most: conver- 
sation is the rational employment of 
social beings, who seek by an inter- 
change of sentiments to puri'y the 


affections, and improve the under- 
standing. 
Falsehood is a speaking against our thouglits. 


Sout, 


Talkers are commonly vain, and credulous withal; 
for he that talketh what he kaoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. Bacog. 


Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse. Cowrsgs. 


Go, therefore, half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converse with Adam. M11-row. 
Conversation is the act of many toge- 
ther; DISCOURSE, in Latin dis- 
cursus, expressing properly an examin- 
ing or deliberating upon, like talk, may 
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be the art of one addressing himself to 
others ; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people on moral duties. 


Let thy discourse be wuch, that thou mayst give 
}rofit to others, or from them receive. Denuam, 


SPECIAL, SPECIFIC, PARTICULAR. 


SPECIAL, in Latin specialts, signi- 
fies belonging to the species ; SPECI- 
FIC, in Latin specificus, from species a 
species, and facio to make, significs 
making a species ; PARTICULAR, be- 
longing to a particle or small part. 
The spectal is that which comes under 
the general; the particular is that 
which comes under the special: hence 
we speak of a spectal rule; but a par- 
ticular case. Particular aud specific 
aie both applied to the properties of 
indiviluals; but particulur is said of 
the contingent circumstances of things, 
specific of their inherent properties . 
every plant has something purticular 
in itself different from others, it is 
either longer or shorter, weaker or 
stronger ; Sut its sperific property is 
that which it has in common with its 
spevies: particudur is, therefore, the 
terin adapted to louse discourse ; spectfic 
is a scientific term which describes 
things minutely. 

God claims {t aso spectal part of his prerogative 
ta have the eutire disposal of riches. Sourn. 


Every state has a bhi t principle of happi- 
ness, aud this principle may iv each be carried tua 
Mischievous excess. Go.pssiTH. 


Tho imputation of being a foul is a thing which 
mankind, of all others, is the most impatient of, it 
being a blot upon the prime and specie perfection 
of human nature, Soutn. 

The same may be said of parttcu- 
durize and specify: we paritcularize 
for the sake of information; we specy/y 
for the sake of instruction: .in describ- 
ing a man’s person and dress we pur- 
siculurize if we mention everything 
singly which can be said upon it; in 
delineating a plan it is necessary to 
specify time, place, distance, materials, 
and everything else which may be con- 
nected with the carrying it into exe- 
gution. 


, St. Peter doth not spectfy what there waters were. 
Buanst. 


The numbers I particulurize ave aboul thirty-sit 
willkms Bux. 


TO SPEND, EXHAUST, DRAIN. 


SPEND, contracted from erpend, in 
Latin erpendo to pay away. signifies to 
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give from one’s self. EXHAUST, from 
the Latin exhaurto to draw out, signifies 
to draw out all that there is. DRAIN, 
a variation of draw, signifies to draw 


dry. 

“The idea of taking from the substance 
of anything is common to these terms ; 
but to spend is to deprive it in a less 
degree than to exhaust, and that ina 
less degree than te drain: every one 
who exerts himself, in that degree 
spends his strength; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself: a 
country which is drained of men is sup- 
pused to have no more left. To spend 
may be applied to that which is either 
external or inherent in a body; ez- 
haust to that which is inherent; drain 
to that which is external of the bod 
in which it is contained : we may peak 
of spending our wealth, our resources, 
our time, and the like; but of exhausé- 
ing our strength, our vigor, our voice, 
and the like ; uf drutning, in the proper 
application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the improper application, draining 
a treasury of its contents: hence arises 
this farther distinction, that to spend 
and to erhuust may tend, more or less, 
to the injury of a body; but to drain 
may be to its advantage. Inasmuch as 
what is spent or exhausted may be 
more or less essential to the soundness 
of a body, it cannot be parted with -with- 
out diminishing its value, or even de- 
stroying its existence; as when a for- 
tune is spent it is gone, or when a 
person’s strength is exhausted he is 
no longer able to move: on the other 
hand, to drain, though a more com- 
plete evacuation, is not always inju- 
tious, but sometimes even useful to a 
body; as when the land is dratned of a 
superabundance of water. 


Your tears for such a death in vain you spend, 
Which straight in immortality shallend. Denna. 


Many of our provisions for ease or happivess are 
exhausted by the present day, Jo NSON, 


Teaching is not a flow of words nor the draining 
of an hour- glass. SOUTH, 


TO SPEND OR EXPEND, WASTE, 
DISSIPATE, SQUANDER. 


SPEND and EXPEND are vari- 
ations from the Latin expendo; but 
spend implies simply to turn to some 
purpose, or make use of; to ¢ 
carries with it likewise the idea of ex- 
hausting; and WASTE, moreover, com- 
prehends the idea of exhausting to no 
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good purpose: we spend money when 
we purchase anything with it; we er- 
i it when we lay it out in large 
quantities, so as essentially to diminish 
its quantity: individuals spend what 
they have; government expends vast 
sums in conducting the affairs of a 
nation; all persons tcaste their pro- 
perty who have not sufficient discretion 
to use it well: we spend our time, or our 
lives, in any ea tbat we expend 
our strength and faculties upon some 
arduous undertaking; we waste our 
time and talents in triffes. 


Then, having spent the last remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repose at night. 
Drypsn. 


The king of England wasted the French king's 
country, aud thereby caused him to expend such 
suins of mouey as exceeded the debt. Haywanp. 


What numbera, guiltless of their own disense, 
Are suateh'd by sudden death, or waste by slow de- 
grees } JENYNS. 


DISSIPATE, in Latin dissipatus, 
from diasipo, that is, dis and ctpo, in 
Greek oupw to scatter, signifies to scatter 
different ways, that is, to waste by throw- 
ing away in all directions: SQUAN- 
DER, which is a variation of wander, 
signifies to make to run wide apart. 
Both these terms, therefore, denote 
modes of wasting; but the former 
seems peculiarly applicable to ‘that 
which is wasted in detail upon different 
objects, and by a distraction of the 
mind ; the latter respects rather the act 
of wasting in the gross, in large quan- 
titiés, by planless profusion: young men 
are apt to dissipate their: property in 
fileasures; the open, generous, and 
thoughtless are apt to squander their 
property. 


He pitied man, and much be pitied those 
Whom falsely smiling fate has curs'd with means 
To dtssipute their days in quest of joy. AxmsTRona, 


To how many temptations are all, but especiully 
the young and gay, expused, to squander their whole 


time amidst the circles of levity. Bain. 

SPIRITUOUS, SPIRITED, SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

SPIRITUOUS signifies having 


spirit as a physical property, after the 
manner of spirituous liquors: SPI- 
RITED is applicable to the animal 
spirits of either men or brutes; a per- 
son er 2 horse may be spirtted. 
The sprituius and benign matter most apt for 
generation, Sxmitu. 
Dryden's trans.ativu of Virgil is uoble and spirited. 
i Jonysun. 
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What is SPIRITUAL is after the 
manner ofa spirt?, and what is GHOST- 
LY is like a ghost : although originally 
the same in meaning, the former being 
derived from the Latin spirt/us and the 
latter from the German geis#, and both 
signifying what is not corporeal, yet 
they have acquired a difference of ap- 
plication. tritual objects are mostly 
distinguished from those of sense. 


Virginity ia better than the married life; aot that 
it is more holy, but that it is a freedom from cares, 
an opportunity to spend more time in spiritual em- 
ployments. Jeremy Tarion. 

Hence itis that the sptrttual is op- 
posed to the temporal. 


She loves them as her spiritual! children, and they 
reverence her as theiv spiritual mother, with an 
affection fur above that of the fondest frieud. Law. 


Thou art reverend 
Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 
SHAKAPRARE. 
Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
term, therefore, of more solemn import. 


The grace of the Spirit is mueh more precivus 
than worldly benefits, and our ghostly ovilu of greater 
importance than the harm which the budy feeleth. 

Huong, 


To deny me the ghostly comfort of my chaplains 
seems a greater burbarily than is ever used by 
Christians. Kina CHARLES. 


SPKLAD, SCATTER, DISPERSE. 


SPREAD (v. To spread), applies 
equally to divisible or indivisible bodies ; 
we spread our money on the table, or 
we may spread a cloth on the table: 
but SCATTER, like shatter, is a fre- 
quentative of shake (v. To shake), and 
is applicable to divisible bodies only; 
we scatter corn on the ground. To 
spread may be an act of design or other- 
wise, but mostly the former; as when 
we spread bovks or papeis before us. 
scatter is mostly an act without design ; 
a child scatters the papers on the floor. 
When taken, however, as an act of de- 
sign, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order: thus 
hay 4s y Alo out to dry, but corn is 
scattered over the land. 

All in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the deld, 


They spread their breathing harvest to the sun. 
Tuumson, 


Each leader now his scatter’d force conjuins. Porn. 

Things may spread in one direction, 
or at least without separation ; but they 
DISPERSE (v. Tu dispel) in many 
directions, so as to destroy the continuity 
of bodies: a leaf spreads as it opens in 
all its parts, and a tree also spreads as 
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its branches increase; but a multitude 
disperses, an army disperses. Between 
scatter and disperse there is no other 
difference than that one is immethodical 
and often involuntary, the other syste- 
matic and intentional: flowers are scat- 
tered along a path which accidentally 
fall from the hand; a mob is dispersed 
by an act of authority: sheep are écat- 
tered along the hills; religious tracts 
are dispersed among the poor: the dis- 
ciples were écattered as sheep without 
a shepherd, after the delivery of our 
Saviour into the hands of the Jews; 
they dispersed themselves, after his as- 
cension, over every part of the world. 


The stately trees fast spread their branches. 
Mixton, 


Shall funeral eloquence her colours aprena 
And scatter roses on the wealthy dead ¢ Youna. 


Straight to the tents the truops dispersing bene 
"OPE, 


TO SPREAD, EXPAND, DIFFUSE. 


SPREAD, in Saxon spredan, low 
German spredan, high German spretten, 
is an intensive of bre/t broad, signifying 
to stretch wide. EXPAND, in Latin 
expundo, compounded of ex and pando 
to open, and the Greek gaww to show 
or make appear, signifies tou open out 
wide. DIFFUSE, v. Diffuse. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terms. To spread 
may be said of anything which occupies 
more space than it has done, whether 
by a direct separation of its parts, or by 
an acoession to the substance; but to 
expand is to spread by means of ex- 
tending or unfolding the parts: a mist 
epreads over the carth; a flower ez- 
pands its leaves: a tree spreads by the 
growth of its branches; the opening bud 
expands when it fecls the genial 
warmth of the sun. Diffuston is that 
ees of spreading, which consists 
iterally in pouring out in different 
ways. 

Sec where the winding yale its lavish’d stores 
Irriguous spreads. Tomson. 


As from the face of heaven the shatter'd clouds 
Tumultuous rove, th’ interminable sky 

Sublimer swells, and o'er the world expands 

A purer azure. Tuomson. 


His head above the floods he gently reared, 
And, as he rose, his golden horas appear'd; 
That on the forehead shone divinely bright, 
And o'er the banks diffused a yellow light. 
ADDI6eon. 
Spread and expand are used likewise 
in a moral application ; d/fuse is seldom 
used in any other application : spread 
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is here, as before, equally indefinite as 
to the mode of the action; everything 
spreads, and it spreads in any way ; 
but expansion is that gradual process 
by which an object opens or unfolds 
itself after the manner of a flower. 
Evils spread, and reports spread ; the 
taind expands, and prospects expand ; 
knowledge diffuses itself, or cheerfulness 
is diffused throughout a company. 

About this time the heresy of Wickliffe, or Lol- 


lardism, us it was called, began to spread. 
Gotpsmii M. 


Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bud; ‘tis then alone 
His faculties, expunded iv full bloom, 


Shine forth. Cowper 


A chief renown'd in war, 
Whose race shall bear aloft the Latin name, 
And through the conquered world diffuse our fume. 
Drypen. 


TO SPREAD, CIRCULATE, PROPA- 
GATE, DISSEMINATE. 


To SPREAD (v. To spread, expand) 
is said of any object material or spiritual ; 
the rest are mostly employed in the 
moral application. To spread is to ex- 
tend to an indefinite width ; to CIRCU- 
LATE is to spread within a circle: 
thus news spreads through a country ; 
but a story cérculates in a village, or 
from house to house, or a report is c.r- 
culated in a neighbourhood. 

Love would betwixt the rich and needy stand, 


And spread heaven's bounty with an equal hand. 
WALLER. 


Our God, when heaven and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who should of both participate: 
If our lives’ motions theirs must imitate, 
Our knowledge, like our bloud, must circulate. 
Denwan. 
Spread and circulate are the acts of 
persons or things; PROPAGATE and 
DISSEMINATE are the acts of per- 
sons only. The thing spreads and cir- 
culates, or it is spread and circu- 
culated by some one; it is always pro- 
pagated and disseminated by some one. 
Propagate, from the Latin propago a 
breed, and disseminate, from semen a 
seed, are here figuratively employed as 
modes of spreadtng, according to the 
natural operations of increasing the 
quantity of anything which is implicd 
in the two first terms. What is pro- 
pugauted is supposed to generate new 
subjects ; as when doctrines, either good 
or bad, are propagated among the 
people so as to make them converts: 
what is disseminated is supposed to be 
sown in different parts ; thus principles 
are disseminated among youth. 
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He shall extend his sway 
Bevond the solar year, without the starry way. 
Darorn. 


Nature seems to have taken care to dissemmate 
her blessings among the different regions of the 
world, Appueon. 


SPRING, FOUNTAIN, SOURCE. 
SPRING denotesthat which springs ; 


the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
FOUNTAIN, in Latin fons from /undo 
to pour out, signifies that from which 
any thing is poured, and comprehends 
in it a collection or certain quantity of 
water both natural and artificial: and 
SOURCE, in the Latin of the middle 
ages surgtcia, is obviously from surzo 
to rise, and carries us back to the place 
whence the water takes its rise. Springs 
are to be found by digging a sufficient 
depth in all parts of the earth : in moun- 
tainous countries, and also in the East, 
we read of fountains which form them- 
selves, and supply the surrounding parts 
with refreshing streams: the sources of 
rivers are mostly to be traced to some 
mountain. 

It has so many springs breaking out of the sides of 
the hills, and such vast quantities of wood to make 


pipes, that it is no wonder they are so well stocked 
with fountains. ADOISON. 


Fast by a brook or fuusiain's murmuring stream. 
Bratrik. 
{ forgot to mention that we passed the source of 
the famous culd river Ji Fiume Freddo:;: it rises at 
once out of the earth a large stream. Baypone, 
These terms are all used in a figurative 
sense: spring is taken for that which is 
always flowing ; fountazn for that which 
contains an abundant supply for a 
stream; and source for the channel 
through which from the commencement 
any event comes to pass. 


The heart of the citizen is a perennial spring of 


energy to the state. Burg. 
Eternal King! the author of all being, 

Fountain of light, thyself invisible. MILTON. 
These are thy blessings, industry! rough power! 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art, HOMSON. 


TO SPRING, START, STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 


Tus idea of a sudden motion is ex- 
pressed by all these terms, but the cir- 
cumstances and mode differ in all; 
SPRING (ov. To spring) is indefinite 
in these respects, and is therefore the 
Most general term. To pring and 
START, which is in all probability an in- 
tensitive of sttr, may be either voluntary 
or involuntary movements, but the for- 
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mer is mostly voluntary, and the latter 
mnvoluntary; a person springs out of 

» or one animal springs upon an- 
other; a person or animal starts from a 
certain point to begin running, or sturts 
with fright from one side to the other. 
To STARTLE, which is a frequentative 
of start, is always an involuntary ac- 
tion; a horse starfs by suddenly flying 
from the point on which he stands; but 
if he startles he seems to fly back on 
himself and stops his course; to spring 
and stari, therefore, always carry a 
person further from a given point; but 
startle and SHRINK, which is pro- 
bably an intensitive of s7nk, signifying 
to sink into itself, are movements within 
one’s self; startling is a sudden con- 
vulsion of the frame which makes a 
person to stand in hesitation whether to 
proceed or not; shrinking is a contrac- 
tion of the frame within itself; any 
sudden and unexpected sound makes a 
pen startle; the approach of an 
rightful object makes him shrink back: 
spring and start are mostly employed 
only in the proper sense of corporeal 
movements: startle and shrink are em- 
ployed in regard to the movements of 
the mind as well as the body. 


Death wounds to cure; wo full, wo rise, we reign, 
Spring from our fetters, and fasten in the akies. 
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Youne. 
A shape within the wat'ry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look ou me: 1 started back, 
It started back. MILTON 


‘Tis listening fear and dumb amazement, 

When to the startled cye the sudden glance 

Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud. 
Tomson, 


There is a horror in the scene of a ravaged cou 
try which makes nature shrink buck at the reflection. 
HExgine. 


TO SPRINKLE, BEDEW. 


To SPRINKLE is a frequentative 
of spring, and denotes either an act of 
nature or design: to BEDEW is to 
cover with dew, which is an operation 
of nature. By sprinkiing, a liquid falls 
in sensible drops upon the earth; by 
bedewing, it covers by imperceptible 
drops: rain desprinkles the earth; dew 
bedews it. 

ince with | inkled o'er 
His te ancy haa ida Darnrn. 


The silver streams, which from this spring increase, 
Bedew all Christian hearts with drops of peace. 
EAUMONT 


So likewise, figuratively, things are 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are be 
dewed with tears, 
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Wings he wore : 
Of many a coloured plume, sprinkled with re 
1 


LTon. 
And all the while sult tears bedewed the hearers‘ 
cheeks. Srenstx, 


TO SPROUT, BUD. 


SPROUT, in Saxon sprytan, low 
German sprouyten, is doubtless con- 
nected with the German spritzen to 
spurt, reiten to spread, and the like. 
To BUD is to put forth duds; the noun 
bud is a variation from button, which it 
resembles in form. Tu sprout is to come 
forth from the stem; to bud, to put 
forth in buds. 


The sprouting leaves that saw you here, 


Aud call'd their fellows to the sight. Cow.nty. 


Noble objects are to the mind what sunbeams are 
to a bud or flower; they open or unfold as it were 
the leaves of it, put it upon exerting aud spreading 
every way, and call forth all those powers that lie 
hid aud lucked up in it. ATTERHURY, 


SPURIOUS, SUPPOSITITIOUS, COUN- 
TERFEIT. 


SPURIOUS, in Latin spurtus, or 
Greek orupadyy, that is, one conceived 
by a woman, because the ancients called 
the female spurium ; hence, one who is 
of uncertain origin on the father’s side is 
termed spurious. SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from suppose, signifies to be supposed 
or conjectured, in distinction from being 
positively known, COUNTERFEIT, 
». To imitate. 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the two former indirectly, the 
latter directly: whatever is uncertain 
that might be certain, and whatever is 
conjectural that might be conclusive, 
are by implication false; that which is 
made in imitation of another thing, so 
as to pass for it as the true one, is po- 
sitively false. Hence, the distinction 
between these terms, and the ground of 
their applications. An illegitimate off- 
spring is said to be spurrous in the literal 
sense of the word, the father in this 
case being always uncertain; and any 
offspring which is termed spurtouws falls 
necessarily under the imputation of not 
being the offspring of the person whose 
name they bear. in the same manner 
an edition of a work is termed spurtous 
which comes out under a false name, ora 
name different from that in the title- 

age: suppostitituus expresses more or 
ess of falsehood, according to the nature 
of the thing. A suppostitisous parent 
implies little less than. a dircctly false 
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parent ; but in speaking of the origin of 
any person in remote periods of anti- 
quity, it may be merely supposttttious or 
conjectural from the want of information. 
Counterfeit respects rather works of art 
which are exposed to imitation: coin is 
counterfeit which bears a false stamp, 
and every invention which comes out 
under the sanction of the inventor's 
name is likewise a counterfeit if not 
made by himself or by his consent. 
Being to take leave of Enylaud, | thought it very 
handsome to take my leave also of you, and my depr- 
ly honoured mother, Oxford ; otherwise both of you 
may have just grounds to cry me up,.you for # fur- 


getful friend, she for au ungrateful son, if pot some 
spurious issue, How, 


The fabulous tales of early British history, sup- 
postitivus treaties and charters, are preofs on 
which Edward founded his title to the sovervignty of 
Scotland, RospextTson, 


Words may be counterfeit, 
False coin’d, and current only from the tongue, 
Without the mind, SouTHERN, 


TO SPURT, SPOUT. 
To SPURT and SPOUT are, like 


the German spritzen, variations of 
spretten to spread (v. To spread), and 
springen to spring (v. To arise); they 
both express the idea of sending forth 
liquid in smal] quantities from a cavity ; 
the former, however, does not always 
include the idea of the cavity, but simply 
that of springing up; the latter is how- 
ever confined to the circumstance of 
issuing forth from some place; dirt 
may be spurted in the face by means of 
kicking it up; or blood may be spuried 
out of a vein when it is opened, water 
out of the mouth, and the like; but a 
liquid spuués out from a pipe. To spurt 
is a sudden action arising from a mo- 
mentary impetus given to a liquid either 
intentionally or incidentally ; the beer 
will spurt from a barrel when the vent- 
peg is removed : to spout is a continued 
action produced by a perpetual impetus 
which the liquid receives equally from 
design or accident; the water spouts 
out from a pipe which is denominated a 
spout, or it will spout out from any 
cavity in the earth, or in a rock which 
may resemble a spout; a person may 
likewise spout water in a stream from 
his mouth. 


Far from the parent stream it boils again 
Fresh iuto day, and all the glittering hills 
Is bright with spusting rills. 


If from the puncture of a lancet, the manner of 
the spsrtiag out uf the blood will show it. Wisgman., 


Hence the figurative application of 
these terms; any sudden conceit which 


Taomsow. 


STAFF. 


eompels a person to an eccer.tric action 
is a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
ill-humour or caprice; a female will 
sometimes take a spurt and treat her 
intimate friends very culdly, either from 
a fancied offence or a fancied superiority ; 
to spout, on the other hand, is to send 
forth a stream of words in imitation of 
the stream of liquid, and is applied to 
those who affect to turn speakers, or 
who recite in an affected manner. 


His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise, 
lu bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays. Cowrrr. 


STAFF, STAY, PROP, SUPPORT. 


From STAFF in the literal sense 
(v. Staff) comes stuff in the figurative 
application: any thing may be denomi- 
nated a staff which holds up after the 
manner of a staff, particularly as it re- 
spects persons ; bread is said to be the 
staff of life; one person may serve as a 
staff to another. 


It would much Aah him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a sa” 
To lean upon, SHAKSPEARK. 


The ey serves in a state of motion; 
the STAY and PROP are employed for 
objects in a state of rest- the stay 
makes a thing stay for the time being, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things; we may 
be a stay to a person who is falling by 
letting his body rest against us; in the 
same manner buttresses against a wall, 
and shores against a building, serve the 
Purpose of stays while they are repair- 
ing. For the same reason that part of 
a female's dress which serves as a stay 
to the body is denominated stays: the 
prop keeps a thing up for a perma- 
nency ; every pillar on which a building 
rests is a prop; whatever therefore 
requires to be raised from the ground 
and kept in that state may be set upon 
props. SUPPORT (v. To hold, keep) is 
a general term, and in its most general 
sense comprehends all the others us spe- 
cies: whatever supports, that is, bears the 
weight of an object, is a support, whether 
in a state of motion like a staff, or in a 
state of rest like a stay or prop. 


Their trees serve as 90 many stays for their vines, 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree. 
Appison. 


Whate'er thy many fingers can entwine, 

Proves thy support, and ail its strength is thine; 

Tho’ nature gave not legs, it gave thee hands, 

By which thy prop, thy prouder cedar stands, 
Daxuax, 
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Staff, stay, and prop are applied 
figuratively in the sense of a 3 t, 
with a similar distinction between them. 


Hope is a lover's staf’; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thought. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


If hope precarious, and of things when gain‘d 

Of little moment and as little stay, 

Can sweeten toils, and dangers into joys, 

What then that hope which nothing can defeat? 

Youna. 

Support is applied in the proper sense 

tv moral as well as sensible objects: 

hope is the sepport of the mind under 

the most trying circumstances ; religion, 

as the foundation of all our hopes, is the 

best and surest sugport under affliction. 


I could not but reflect upon the greatness of hia 
grief fur the loss of one who has ever been a support 
to him under all other afflictions, Appison. 


STAFF, STICK, CRUTCH. 


STAFF, in low German staff, &c., in 
Latin séipes, in Greek surn, comes from 
sugw stipo to fix. STICK signifies that 
which can be stuck in the ground. 
CRUTCH, as changed from cross, is u 
staff or stick which has a cross bar at 
the top. 

The ruling idea in a staff is that of 
firmness and fixedness; it is employed 
for leaning upon: the ruling idea in the 
stick is that of sharpness with which it 
can penetrate; it is used for walking 
and ordinary purposes: the ruling idea 
in the crutch is its form, which serves 
the specific purpose of support in case 
of lameness; a staffcan never be small, 
but a stick may be large; a crutch is 
in size more of a staff than a common 
stick. 

“ You are going, my boy,’’ cried 1, “to London on 
foot, in the manner Hooker, your great ancestor, 
travelled there before you; take from me the same 


horse that was given him by the good bishop Jewel, 
this staff.”’ GoLDsMITH. 


He thrust a stick into the crevices of the rock. 
Brvpore. 


Prepp‘d on his crutch, he drags with many a groan 
The load of life, yet dreads to lay it down. Buowng, 


TO STAGGER, REEL, TOTTER. 


STAGGER is in all probability a 
frequentative from the German steigen, 
and the Greek sotyew to go, signifying 
to go backward and forward. To REEL 
signifies to go like a reed in a winding 
manner. TOTTER is most probably 
connected with the German 2zdlern to 
tremble, because to /otfer is a tremulous 
action. 

All these terms designate an involun 
tary and an unsteady motion; they 
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vary both in the cause and the mode of 
the action ; staggering and reeling are 
occasio:.ed either by drunkenness or 
sickness; tottering is purely the effect 
of weakness, particularly the weakness 
of old age: a drunken man always 
stuggers as he walks; one who is giddy 
reels from one part to another: to stag- 
ger is a much less degree of unsteadiness 
than to reel; for he who staggers is 
nm thrown a little out of the straight 
a » but he who reeds altogether loses 

is equilibrium; reeling is commonly 
succceded by falling. To stugger and 
reel are said as to the carriage of the 
whole body; but foftier has particular 
reference to the limbs; the knees and 
the legs fotfer, and consequently the 
footsteps become fotlering. In an ex- 
tended application, the mountains may 
be said to stayger und to reed in an 
earthquake: the houses may totfer from 
their very bases. In a figurative appli- 
cation, the faith or the resolution of a 
person staggers when its hold on the 
mind is shaken, and begins to give way ; 
a nation ora government will foléer when 
it is torn by intestine convulsions. 


Nathelens it bore his foe not from his sell, 
But made him sttyger as he were uot well, Seexagr, 


The clouds, commiixt 
With stars, swift gliding sweep along the sky: 
All nature reeis. ‘Tomson, 


Troy nods from high, and tgtfers to her fall, 
Daypsn, 


TO STAIN, SOIL, SULLY, TARNISH. 


STAIN, we. Blemish. SOIL and 
SULLY, from the French soui/ler, sig- 
nitying to smear with dirt. TARNISH, 
in French teratr, probably from the 
Latin tero to bruise. 

All these terms imply the act of di- 
minishing the brightness of an object ; 
but the term sta: denotes something 
grosser than the other terms, and is 
applied to inferior objects: things which 
are not remarkable for purity or bright- 
ness may be siained, as hands when 
staimed with bivod, or a wall stutned 
with chalk; nothing is sudlted or tar- 
nished but what has some intrinsic 
value; a fine picture or piece of writing 
may be easily sot/ed by a touch of the 
finger; the finest glass is the soonest 
tarnished : hence, in the moral applica- 
tion, a man’s life may be séatned by the 
commission of some gross immorality : 
his honour may be suddzed, or his glory 
tarnished. 


STAND. 


Thon, rather than thy justice should be sfamed, 
Didst stain the cross. Youre 


Teannot cndure to be mistaken, or suffer my purer 
affections to be sviled with the odious atiributes of 


covetousness aud ambitious falsehood. 
Loup Wantworti. 


Oaths would debase the dignity of virtue, 

Else I could swear by him, the power who clothed 
The sun with light, and gave yon starry host 

Their chaste uasullied lustre. Frawncra. 


1 am not now what I once was; for, since I parted 
from thee, fate has tarnished my glories. Trapv. 


TO STAND, STOP, REST, STAGNATE. 


To STAND, in German stehen, &c., 
Latin sto, Greek congue to stand, Hebrew 
sut to settle. STOP, in Saxon stoppan, 
&c., conveys the ideas of pressing, thick- 
ening, like the Latin sf7pa, and the 
Greek seBev; whence it has been made 
in English to express immovability. 
REST, v. Ease. STAGNATE, in Latin 
stagnatus, participle of stugno, comes 
from stagnum a pool, and that either 
from sto to stand, because waters slund 
perpetually in a pool, or from the Greek 
seyvog an inclosure, because a pool is 
an inclosure for waters. 

The absence of motion is expressed 
by all these terms; sland is the most 
general of all the terms: to s/and is 
simply not to move; to stop is to cease 
to move: we sfand cither for want of 
inclination or power to move; but we 
stop from a disinclination to go on: to 
rest 1s to stop from an express dislike to 
motion; we may siop for purposes of 
convenience, or because we have no fur- 
ther to go, but we rest from fatigue. 

The leaders having charge from you to stand, 


Will not go off until they hear you speak. 
SHARKSPEABF, 


He seemed as if he wished to sfep, but was im- 
pelled forward by an invisible power. 
HaWwkKEsworta, 


Thither let us tend 
From off the tossiug of these fiery waves, 
Then rest, if any rest can harbour there. 
SHAKESPEARE, 

To stagnate is only a species of stand- 
ing as respects liquids ; water may both 
stand and stagnate; but the former is 
a temporary, the latter a permanent 
stand: water stunds in a puddle, but it 
stagnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 


Or the black water of l’umptina stands. =Darypen. 


The water which now rises must all have stag- 
nated. Woupwarp. 
All these terms admit of an extended 
application; business siands still, or 
there ‘s a stand to business; a mercau 


STICK. 


tile house sfops, or stops payment; an 
affair rests undecided, or resés in the 
hands of a person ; trade stagnaies, 


Whither can we run, 
Where make a stand f 


I am afraid, should I put a stop now to this de 
sign, now that it is so near being completed, I shall 
fund it dificult to resume it. Mecmory'’s Punt, 


Who rests of immortality assur'd 
Ig safe, whatever ills are here endur'd. 


Dayprn. 


JENYNS. 


The soul, deprived of those ventilations of passions 
which arise from social intercourse. is reduced to a 
state of siagaation. Brattice. 


STATE, REALM, COMMONWEALTH. 


Tue STATE is that consolidated part 
of a nation in which lies its power and 
greatness. The REALM, from royaume 
a kingdom, is any state whose govern- 
ment is monarchical. The COMMON- 
WEALTH is the grand body ofa nation, 
consisting both of the government and 
people, which forms the commonweal, 
welfare, or wealth. 

The ruling idea in the sense and ap- 
plication of the word séafe is that of 
government in its most abstract sense ; 
affairs of state may either respect the 
internal regulations of a country, or they 
may respect the arrangements of dif- 
ferent states with each other. The term 
realm is employed for the nation at large, 
but confined to such nations as are mo- 
narchical and aristocratical; peers of 
the realm sit in the English parliament 
by their own right. The term common- 
wealth refers rather to the aggregate 
body of men, and their possessions, 
than to the government of a country: 
it is the business of the minister to 
consult the interests of the common- 
wealth. 


No man that understands the state of Poland, and 
the United Provinces, will be able tu range them un- 
der any particular names of government that have 
been invented. Tempe. 


Then Saturn came, who fled the power of Jove, 
Kobb'd of his realms, and bauish'd frum above. 
Duyrpven. 


Civil dissension is a viperous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


TO STICK, CLEAVE, ADHERE. 


STICK is in Saxon stican, low Ger- 
man sfeken, Latin stigo, Greek styw to 
prick, Hebrew stock to press. CLEAVE, 
in Saxon cleofen, low German kliven, 
Danish kiaeve, is connected with our 
words glue and lime, in Latin gluten, 
or ir eo\v\a lime. ADHERE, v. To 

lack. 


STICK. 


These terms all express the being 
Joined to a body so as not to part from 
it without an effort. Sétck, which is the 
general and familiar expression, denotes 
a@ junction more or less close: things 
may stick very slightly, so as to come 
off with the smallest touch, or things 
may be made to stick toyether so fast 
that they cannot be separated; wetted 
paper may sézck for a time, and by means 
of glue may sttck firmly. 
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The green caterpillar breedcth in the inward parts 
of roses not bluwn where the dew sticketh, Bacon. 


What sticks may stick in any manner, 
but what adheres, when said of natural 
bodies, adheres by the sticking on the 
outer surface: a foot sticks in the mud ; 
wax adheres to the fingers. Adhesion, 
denoting a property of matter, is a sci- 
entific term. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other 


bodies, if they be couveniently shaped for adhesion, 
stick to one another, as well as to this spirit? Bovnr. 


Cleave is seldomer used than either 
of the other terms, but always implies 
a close adhesion produced by some par- 
ticular cause. 


See! how the mould, as lonth to leave 


So sweet a burden, still doth cleave. Water, 


Stick and adhere may also be applied 
figuratively with the like distinction. 
Adieu then, O my soui's far better part, 

Thy image sticks so close 


That the blood follows from my rending heart. 
Duypxn 


That there's a God from nature's voice is clea ; 
Aud yet, what errors tu this truth adhere! Jenvne, 


As the act of conscious agents, stick 
is, as before, the familiar expression, 
whether applied to material or spiritual 
objects; a person may sizck with his 
body or his mind to anything: in both 
cases it is an ac‘ of determination or 
perseverance. 

The boys were gaudily dressed and made a pretty 


eprecten We were surprised to see how well they 
stuck on (their horses). Buypuns 


A person cleaves or adheres to an ob- 
ject, in the former case out of feeling, 
in the latter case from principle: a 
drowning man will cleave to anything 
by which he can be saved; a conscien 
tious man adheres to the truth. 


Gold and his gains no morgpmploy his mind, 
But, driving o'er the billows with the wind, 


eaves to one faithful plank, and lewves the rest 
behind. Rows 


He shewed his firm adhergace to it (seligion 
= App1s0n, 


~ 
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TO STIFLE, SUPPRESS, SMOTHER. 


STIFLE is a frequentative of stuff, in 
Latin sttpo, and Greek to make 
tight or close. SUPPRESS, v. To re- 
press. SMOTHER, as a frequentative 
of smut or smoke, signifies to cover with 
smut or smoke. 

Stifle and smother in their literal sense 
will be more properly considered under 
the article of Suffocate, &c. (v. To suffo- 
cate); they are here taken in a moral 
application. The leading idea in all 
these terms is that of keeping out of 
view: stifle is applicable to the feelings 
Only ; suppress to the feelings or to out- 
ward circumstances ; smother to outward 
circumstances only: we sttfe resent- 
ment; we suppress anger: the former 
isan act of some continuance ; the latter 
is the act of the moment: we stfle our 
resentment by abstaining to take any 
measures of retaliation; we suppress 
the rising emotion of anger, so as not to 
give it utterance or even the expression 
of a look. It requires time and powerful 
motives to stifle, but only a single effort 
to suppress; nothing Lut a long course 
of vice can cnable a man to stifle the 
admonitions and reproaches of con- 
science ; asense of prudence may some- 
times lead a man tu suppress the joey 
which an occurrence produces in his 
mind. In regard tu outward circun- 
stances, we say that a book is suppressed 
by the authority of government; that 
vice is suppressed by the exertions of 
those who have power: an affair is 
smothered so that it shall not become 
generally known, or theo fire is smothered 
under the embers. 


Art, brainless art! our furious charivteer, 


aad nature's voice unstified would recall, ) 


drives headlong to the precipice ofdeath. Youne. 


They foresaw the violence with which this indig.- 
nation would burst out after being su lung suppressed. 
Ropertaon. 


Great and generous principles not being kept up 
and cherished, but smothered in sensual delights, 
God suffers them to sink into low and inglorivus 
satisfaction. Soutn. 


TO STIR, MOVE. 


STIR is in German storen, old Ger- 
man sétiren or steren, Latin turbo, Greek 
rupBn or GOopvBy trouble or tumult. 
MOVE, v. Motion. — 

Stir is here a specific, move a generic 
term: we may move in any manner, 
but to sitris to move so as to disturb 
the rest and composure either of the 
body or mind; the term stir is therefore 


STOCK. 


mostly employed in cases where any 
motion, however small, is a disturbance: 
a soldier must not eéir from the post 
which he has to defend ; atrocious cri- 
minals or persons raving mad are bound 
hand and foot, that they may not aftr. 


At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir. 
Tromson. 


I've read that things inanimate have mor'd, 

And as with living suals have been infurm'd, 

By magic numbers aud persuasive sounds. 
Cononevn. 


STOCK, STORE. 


STOCK, from stick, stock, stow, and 
stuff, signifies any quantity laid up. 
STORE, in Welch stor, comes from the 
Hebrew satar to hide. 

The ideas of wealth and stability 
being naturally allied, it is not surpris- 
ing that stock, which expresses the latter 
idea, should also be put for the former, 
particularly as the abundance here re- 
ferred to serves as a foundation, in the 
same manner as stock in the literal 
sense does to a tree. Store likewise 
implies a quantity; but, agreeable to 
the derivation of the word, it implies an 
accumulated quantity. Any quantity 
of materials which is in hand may serve 
asa stock for a given purpose; thus a 
few shillings with some persons may be 
their stuck in trade: any quantity of 
materials brought together for a given 
purpose may serve as a store; thus the 
industrious ant collects a store of grain 
fur the winter. The stock is that which 
must increase of itself; it is the source 
and foundation of industry: the sture is 
that which we must add to occasionally ; 
it is that from which we draw in time 
of need. By a stock we gain riches; by 
a store we guard against want. 


Prodigal men 


Feel vot their own stock wasting. B. Joxson. 


He lef great store of arms. CLARENDON. 


The same distinction subsists between 
these words in their moral application ; 
he who wishes to speak a foreign lan- 
guage must have a stock of familiar - 
words ; stores of learning are frequently 
lost to the world for want of means and 
opportunity to bring them forth to public 
view. 


He had thereby an opportunity to gain a new 
stuck of reputation and honour CLARENDON, 


It will not suffice to rally all one’s little utmost 
into one's discourse, which can constitute a divine. 
Any man would then quickly be drained; and his 
short stuck would serve but for one meeting in ordi- 


STRAIN. 


eary converse; therefore these aust be s/ore, pleaty, 
and a treasure, lest he tarn broker in ahnity 
Sovtn. 


As verbs, to stock and to store both 
signify to provide; but the former is a 
rovision for the present. use, and the 
atter for some future purpose: a trades- 
man stocks himself with such articles as 
are most saleable ; a fortress or a ship 
is stored > a person stocks himself with 
atience, or stores his memory with 
nowledge. 


Finding his coantry prett 


well stocked with in- 
habitants, he instituted a poll. 


Porren. 


To store the vease) Ict the care be mine. Porr. 


STORY, TALE. 


Tus STORY (v. Anecdote) is either 
an actual fact or something feigned ; 
the TALE (wv. Fuble) is always feigned: 
stories are circulated respecting the 
accidents and vccurrences which happen 
to persons in the same place; éfales of 
distress are told by many merely to ex- 
cite compassion. Whien both are taken 
for that which is fictitious, the sfory is 
either an untruth, or falsifying of some 
fact, or it is altogether an invention ; 
the fa/e is always an invention. As an 
untruth, the story is commonly told by 
children ; and as a fiction, the story is 
commonly made for children: the fale 
is of deeper invention, formed by men of 
mature understanding, and adapted for 
persons of mature years. 

Meantime the village rouses up the fire, 
While *vell attested, and as welt believed, 
Heard solemn, goes the goblin stury round. 
ie ‘THomson. 


He makes that pow’r to trembling nations known, 
But rorely this, not for each vulgar end, 


As superstitious idie tules pretend, SERNYNS. 


STRAIN, SPRAIN, STRESS, FORCE. 
STRAIN and SPRAIN are without 


doubt variations of the same word, 
namely, the Latin strizgo to pull tight, 
or to stretch; they have now, however, 
a distinct application: to strain is to 
extend beyond its ordinary length by 
some extraordinary effort ; to sprutn is 
to strain so as to put out of its place, or 
extend to an injurious length: the ankle 
and the wrist are liable to be sprained 
by a contusion; the back and other 
parts of the body may be strained by 
over exertion. 

in all pain there is a deformity by a solution of 


continuity, as in cutting, or by a tendency to svilution, 
&s in convulsivus and strains, Grew. 
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Should the biy last oxtead the shoe tou wide, 
The suddea turn may stretch the awelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge or ancle spratsa. = Gav. 


Strain and STRESS are kindred 
terms, as being both variations of stretch 
and stringo; but they differ now very 
considerably in their application: figu- 
ratively we speak of straining a nerve, 
or straining a point, to express making 
great exertions, even beyond our ordi- 
nary powers; and morally we speuk of 
laying a stress upon any particular 
measure or mode of action, signifying to 
give a thing importance: the strain (vr. 
Stress) may be put for the course of 
sentiment which we express, and the 
manner of expressing it; the stress (v. 
Stress) may be put for the efforts of the 
voice in uttering a word or syllable: a 
writer may proceed in a strain of pane- 
gyric or invective; a speaker ora reader 
lays a stress on certain words by way of 
distinguishing them from others. To 
strain is properly a species of FORC- 
ING; we may force in a variety of 
ways, that is, bv the exercise of force 
upon different bodies, and in different 
directions; but to sératn is to exercise 
Jorce by stretching or prolonging bo- 
dies; thus to strain a cord is to pull it 
to its full extent; but we may speak of 
Jorcing any hard substance in, or forcing 
it out, or forcing it through, or forcing 
it from a body: a door or a lock may be 
Jorced by violently breaking them; but 
a door or a lock may be strained by put- 
ting the hinges or the spring out of their 
place. So likewise, a person may be 
said to force himself to speak, when by 
a violent exertion he gives utterance to 
his words; but he strains his throat 
or his voice when he exercises the force 
on the throat or lungs so as to extend 
them. Force and stress, as nouns, are 
in like manner comparable when they 
are applied to the mode of utterance 
we must use a certain force in the pro- 
nunciation of every word ; this therefore 
is indefinite and general ; but the stress 
is that particular and strong degree of 

Soree which is exerted in the pronun- 
ciation of certain words. 


There was then (befure the full) no poring, no 
struggling with memory, no straining for invention. 

Sours. 

Was ever any one observed to come out of a ta- 

vern fit for his study, or indeed for any thing requir- 

ing stress? Suuts. 
Oppose not rage, while rage is in its force. 

a . Suaxsreans 


STRAIGHT, RIGHT, DIRECT. 


STRAIGHT, from the Latiu sfrictua, 
3A . 
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participle of stringo to tighten or bind, 
signifies confined, that is, turning nei- 
ther to the right nor left. Straight is 
applied, therefore, in its proper sense, 
to corporeal objects; a path which is 
straight, is kept within a shorter space 
than if it were curved. RIGHT and 
DIRECT, from the Latin rectus regu- 
lated or made as it ought, are said of 
that which is made by the force of the 
understanding, or by an actual effort, 
what one wishes it to be: hence, the 
mathematician speaks of a rigAdé line, 
as the line which lies most justly be- 
tween two points, and has been made 
the basis of mathematical figures; and 
the moralist speaks of the r¢gAé opinion, 
asx that which has been formed by 
the best rule of the understanding ; 
and, on the same ground, we speak of 
a direct answer, as that which has been 
framed so as to bring soonest and 
easiest to the point desired. 


Truth is the shortest and nearest way to our end, 
currying us thither In a straight line. TILLoTson. 


Then from pole to pole 
Te views in breadth, ant, without longer pause, 
Down right into the world's first region throws 
Hin flight precipitant. Mitton. 


There be that are in nature faithful aud sincere, 
and plain and direct, not crathy aud tnvolved. 
Baoon, 


STRAIT, NARROW. 


STRAIT, in Latin stricius, participle 
of stringo to bind close, signifies bound 
tight, that is, brought into a small com- 
pass: NARROW, which is a variation 
of near, expresses a mode of nearness 
or closeness, Sératt is a particular 
term; narrow is general: sérattness is 
an artificial mode of narrowness ; a coat 
is stratt which is made to compress a 
body within a small compass: narrow 
is either the artificial or the natural 
property of a body ; asa marrow ribbon, 
ora narrow leaf. That which is styasé 
is sv by the means of other bodies, as a 
piece of water confined close on cach 
side by land is called a sfrasé: what- 
ever is bounded by sides that are near 
each other is narrow; thus a piece of 
land whose prolonged sides are at a 
small distance from each other is 
narrow. 

They are afraid to meet her if thy have miss'd 


the church, but then they are more atraid to see 
ang if-they are laced as strait as they can pees 
. Ww. 


No aarrow frith ® 
He had to pass. MILTon. 


The same distinction applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended use. 


STRANGER. 


A faithless heart, how despieably small, 
Too strait aught great or generous te iene 
OUNSG, 


Men should accustom themselves by the light of 
particulars to enlarge their minds to the amplitude 
of the world, and not reduee the world to the sar 
rowness of theix minds, Baoow. 


STRANGER, FOREIGNER, ALIEN. 


STRANGER, in French étranger, 
Latin extraneus or extra, in Greek ef, 
signifies out of, that is, out of another 
country: FOREIGNER, from /oris 
abroad, and ALIEN, from alienus an- 
other’s, have obviously the same original 
meaning: they have, however, deviated 
in their acceptations. 

Stranger is a general term, and ap- 
es to one not known, or not an in- 
1abitant, whether of the same or an- 
other country ; foreigner is applied only 
to strangers of another country; and 
alten to one who has no political or 
natural tie. Ulysses, after his return 
from the Trojan war, was a stranger in 
his own house; the French are /fo- 
retgners in England, and the English 
in France ; neither can enjoy, as altens, 
the same privileges in a foreign country 
as they do in their own: the laws of 
hospitality require us to treat strangers 
with more ceremnony than we do mem- 
bers of the same family, or very inti- 
mate friends: the lower orders of the 
English are apt to treat foreigners with 
an undeserved contempt; every alien 
is obliged, in time of war, to fags a 
licence for residing in England. 


In primitive times the Athenians exeluded all 
strangers, that is, all that were not members of their 
commouwealth, PouttTER. 


I am a most poor woman and a foreigner 
Not born iv your duminions, SHAKSPRARE, 


Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 


| learn to pity woes so like my own. DRYDEN. 


Stranger is sometimes taken for one 
not acquainted with an object or not ex- 
perienced in its effects: fureigner is 
used only in the proper sense ; but the 
epithet foreign sometimes signifies not 
belonging to an object : alten is applied 
in its natural sense to that which is un- 
connected by any tie. 

was no $ er to the original; I had alec 


I 
studied Virgil's design and his disposition of a 
FE. 


All the distinctions of this little life 
Are quite cutaneous, quite foreign to the man. 
Youre. 


To the foster parent give the care 
_Of thy superfluous brood ; ‘she'll cherish kind 
The aden offspring. SomEavitze, 


STREAM. 


STREAM, CURRENT, TIDE. 


A FLUID body in a progressive motion 
19 the object described in common by 
these terms: STREAM is the most ge- 
neral, the other two are but modes of 
the stream: stream, in Saxon stream, 
in German ¢from, is an onomatopeia 
which describes the prolongation of any 
body in a narrow line along the surface ; 
a CURRENT, from curro to run, is a 
stream running in a particular direc- 
tion; and a TIDE, from ¢tde, in Ger- 
man zeti time, is a periodical stream or 
current. All rivers are streams, which 
ure more or less gentle according to the 
nature of the ground through which 
they pass; the force of the current is 
very much increased by the confinement 
of any water between rocks, or by means 
of artificial impediments: the étde is 
high or low, strong or weak, at different 
hours of the day ; when the étde is high 
the current is strongest. 

Beneath the hedge or near the atream 

A worm is known to stray, 


That throws by night a lucid beam 


Which disappears by day. Cowrrn. 


His body is said to have been found some time 
afterwards near Taurominium (about thirty miles 
distant), it having been observed that what is swal- 
lowed up by Charybdis is carried south by the 
current, and thrown out upon that coast. Bavpone, 


When in her gulphe the rushing sea eubsides, 
She drains the ocean with her refluent tides. 


From knowing the prope: application 
of these terms, their figurative and 
moral application become obvious: a 
stredm of air or a stream of light isa 
prolonged moving hody of air or light ; 
s0 a stream of charity, bounty, and the 
like, is that which flows in a stream: a 
current of air is a particular s/ream of 
air passing through or between other 
bodies, as the current of air in a house ; 
so the current of men’s minds or 
opinions, that is, the running in a par- 
ticular line: the éide being a temporary 
stream ; fashion, or the ruling propen- 
sity of the day, may be denominated a 
ttde : it is sometimes vain to attempt to 
stem the étde of folly, it is therefore 
wiser to get out of its reach. 


Pork. 


When now the rapid stream of eloquence 

Bears all before it, egal reason, sense, 

Can its dread thunder or its lightning’s force 

Derive their essence from a mortal source e 
ZNYNS. 


With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth curreat of domestic joy. 
GoLpamitnA. 


There is a tede in the affairs of men, ‘ 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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TO STRENGTHEN, FORTIFY, INVI- 
GORATE, 

STRENGTHEN, from strength, 


and FORTIFY, from fortes and facia, 


signify to make strong: INVIGO- 
RATE signifies to put in vigor (wv. 
Energy). 


Whatever adds to the strength, be it 
in ever so small a degree, strengthens ; 
exercise strengthens cither body or 
mind: whatever gives strength for a 
particular emergence foritfies ; religion 
JSortifies the mind against adversity : 
whatever adds to the strength, so as to 
give a positive degree of strength, tn- 
vigorates; morning exercise in fine 
weather invigurates. 

There in a certain bias towards knowledge Jn 


every mind, which may be strengthened and im- 
proved. Hunasis., 


This relation will not be wholly without {ts use, 
if those who languish under any part of its auf 
feriugs shall be enabled to fortify their paticuce 
by reflecting that they feel only those aMlictions 
fiom which the abilities of Savayo could not exempt 
him. JOHNSON 


For mueh tho pack 
(Rous'd from their dark alcoves) delight to atreteh 
And bask iu his tavigorating ray. SoMERVILLE, 


STRENUOUS, BOLD. 


STRENUOUS, in Latin strenuus, 
from the Greck <pyyn¢ undaunted, un- 
tamed, that is, <pyxcaw to be without all 
rein or control, expresses much mure 
than BOLD (v. Bold); boldness is ua 
prominent idea, but it is only one idea 
which enters into the signification of 
strenuousness ; this combines likewise 
fearlessness, activity, and ardour. An 
advocate in a cause may be sfrenuous, 
or merely bold: in the former case he 
omits nothing that can be either said or 
done in favor of the cause, he is always 
on the alert, he heeds no difficulties or 
danger; but in the latter case he only 
displays his spirit in the undisguised 
declaration of his sentiments. Strenuous 
supporters of any opinion are always 
strongly convinced of the truth of that 
which they support, and warmly im- 
pressed with a sense of its importance ; 
but the bo/d supporter of an opinion 
may be impelled rather with the desire 
of showing his boldness than maintain- 
ing his point. 

While the good weather continued, 1 strolled 
about the country, and made tnany sirenwous at- 
tempts to run away from this olious giddiness. 

Buartiz, 
Fortune befriends the bold. 


Daroven 7 
3A2 : 
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STRESS, STRAIN, EMPHASIS, 
ACCENT. 


STRESS (v. Strain) and STRAIN 
(v. Strain) are general both in sense 
and application; the former still moro 
than the latter: EMPHASIS, from the 
Greek gaww to appear, signifying 
making to appear, and ACCENT, in 
Latin accentus, from cano to sing, sig- 
nifving to suit the tune or tone of the 
voice, are modes of the stress. Stress 
is applicable to all bodies, the powers of 
which may be tried by exertion ; as the 
stress upon arope, upon a shaft of a 
carriage, a wheel or spring inainachine: 
the strain is an excessive stress, by 
which a thing 18 thrown out of its course ; 
there may bo a séruiz in most cases 
where there is a stress: but stress and 
stratn are tobe compared with emphasis 
and accent, parlioutatly in the exertion 
of the voice, in which case the slress is 
a strong and special exertion of the 
voice on one word, or one part of a 
word, so as to distinguish it from = an- 
other; but the sérafz is the undue ex- 
ertion of the voice beyond its usual 
pitch, in the utterance of one or more 
words: we lay a séress for the conve- 
nience of others; but when we strain 
the voice it is as much to the annoyance 
of others as it is hurtful to ourselves. 
The stress may consist in an elevation 
of voice, or a profunged utterance; the 
emphasis is that species of stress which 
is cinployed to distinguish one word or 
syllable from another: the stress may 
be accidental ; but the emphasis is an in- 
tentional stress: ignorant people and 
children are often led to lay the séress 
on little and unimportant words in a 
sentence; speakers sometimes find it 
convenient to mark particular words, to 
which they attach a value, by the em- 
phasis with which they utter them. The 
stress may be casual or regular, on 
words or syllables; the accent is that 
kind of regulated stress which is laid 
on one syllable to distinguish it from 
another: there are many words in our 
own language, such as subject, object, 
present, and the like, where, to dis- 
tinguish the verb from the noun, the 
accent falls on the last syllable for the 
former, and on the first syllable for the 
latter. 


Those English syllables which I call loug ones 
receive a uliar stress of voice from their acute 
et cicountek accent, as in quickly, ddwry. Fustar. 


Siuging differs from vociferation in this that it 


STRICT. 


eonsists ia a certain harmony; nor is it performed 
with su much straining of the voice. James, 


Emphasis wot so much regards the time asa cer 
tain grandeur whereby some letter, syllable, worl, 
or sentence is rendered more remarkable thaa the 
rest by a more vigorous pronunciation and a long 
stay upon it. Hope it. 


The onrrectness and harmony of English verse de- 
pens entirely upon its being composed of a certain 
number of syllables, and its having the aecents of 
those syllables properly placed, Tyawuitr. 


In reference to the use of words, 
these terms may admit of a further dis- 
tinction ; for we may lay a stress or em- 
phasts on a particular point of our rea- 
soning, in the first case, by enlarging 
upon it longer than on other points ; or, 
in the second case, by the use of stronger 
expressions or epithets. The strain or 
accent may be employed to desiyznate 
the tone or manner in which we express 
ourselves, that is, the spirit of our dis- 
course :; in familiar language, we talk of 
& person's proceeding in a stratn of 
panegryric, or of censure; but, in poetry, 
persons are said to pour forth their com- 
plaints in tender accents. 


After such a mighty sfress, so irrationally Taid 
upon two slight,empty words (‘self consciousness * 
nud “mutual consciousness’) have they made any 
thing. but the author himself (Sherlock on the ‘Tit 
pity) better understood ? Sour. 


The idle, who are neither wise for this world wer 
the next, are emphatically called, by Doctor Tillot- 
son, * Fuols at large.” SPECTATOR, 


An assured hope of future glory raises him too 
pursiat of a more than ordivary strain of duty and 
perfection, SuuTu 


For thee my tuneful accents will ] raise. Dryprn. 


STRICT, SEVERE. 
STRICT, from sirtctus bound ‘or 


confined, characterizes the thing which 
binds or keeps in control: SEVERE 
(v. Austere) characterizes in the proper 
sense the disposition of the person to 
inflict pain, and in an extended applica- 
tion the thing which inflicts pain. The 
terin séricé is, therefore, taken always 
in the good sense ; severe is good or bad, 
according to circumstances: he who 
has authority over others must be strict 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good 
order, and a proper attention to their 
duties; but it is possible to be very 
severe in punishing those who are under 
us, and yet very lax in all matters that 
our duty demands of us. 


Ifa strict hand be kept over ebildren, they will at 
that age be tractable. Looxs 


Lycurgus then, who bow'd beneath the force 
Of strictest discipline, severely wiee, 


All human passiwus. Tromsun 


STRIVE. 


Strict may with propriety be applied 
to one’s self as well as others : severe is 
applied to one’s self, only to denote self- 
mortification. 

He was so atrect in he observation of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he was not to be 
persunded to stay iu the West when he found it was 


uot ia his power to perform his agreement. 
CLARENDON. 


Those infirmities and that licence which he had 
tormerly indulged to himself, he put uff with severity. 
CLARENDON, 


STRIFE, CONTENTION. 


STRIFE and CONTENTION, 
though derived from the verbs strive 
and contend (v. To strive), have this 
further distinction, that they are both 
taken in the bad sense for acts of 
anger or passion; in this case sfri/e is 
mostly used for verbal strtfe, where cach 
purty sértves against the other by the 
use of contumelivus ur provoking e¢x- 
pressions; contention is used for an 
anyry strive with others, either in 
respect to matters of opinion or matters 
of claim, in which each party seeks to 
vet the better of the other. Sértfe ts 
the result of a quarrelsome humor; 
contention, of a restless, selfish, and 
greedy humor: sértfe is most commonly 
tu be found in private life; comfention 
but too frequently mingles itself in all 
the affairs of men. 

A solid and substantial greatness of cou) looks 
dewn with a gevercus neglecton the censures and 
apphiuses of the midtitude, and places a oman 


Leyoud the litle nuise and strife of tougues. 
: ADDIAUN, 


Coatcntion bold with trou luags, 


Aud slander with her hundred tongues. Moorg. 


STRIVE, CONTEND, VIE. 


STRIVE, in Saxon straefan, Dutch 
streven, like the Latin strapo to bustle, 
comes in all probability from the Hebrew 
roo to contend, to prosecute a claim, pro- 
perly signifying to use an effort. CON- 
TEND, v. To Contend. VUE may 
either be changed from view, signifying 
to look at with the desire to excel, or 
from. the Saxon wigan to ce ntend with. 

To sirive is the act of individuals 
without regard tu others; as when a 
person strives to get a living, or to im- 
prove himself; to contend aud ve both 
denote the act of an individual in re- 
ference to others; as to cunfend in a 
lawsuit, to pte in dress. To strive may 
sumetimes be applied where there is 
inore than one party, as to sfréve for the 
inastery; but in this care the eHorts of 
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the individual are more distinctly con 
sidered than when we speak of contend- 
tng for a prize; for this reason these 
words may be applied in precisely the 
same connexion, but still with this dis- 
tinction. 


Mad as the seas and the wiuds, when both coatend 
Which is the master. SHAKSPREARE 


Maid as the winds 
When for the empire of the main they strive. 
Dania 
Striving consists always of some 
active effort, as when persons sfrive xt 
the var; contending may proceed ver- 
bally, as when men contend for their 
opinions; and wvytng may be indicated 
by any expression of the wixh to put 
one’s self in a state of competition with 
another; as persons vie with each other 
in the grandeur of their houses or 
equipages. 
They both seemed to we with each other in holding 


out « brilliaut example to the rest of the feet. 
CLARKE. 


Contend may be used in a moral ap- 
plication, as to contend with diftieulties ; 
and vie may be used figuratively, as one 
flower may be said to vie with another 
in the beauty of its colors. 


One of the most alarming evils with whieh he had 


tu conferd was intestine disaffection, Kisser. 
Shall a form 

QO! elemental dross, of mould'ring clay, 

vie with these charins igaperial ¢ Mason. 


STRONG, ROBUST, STURDY. 


STRONG. is in all probability a va- 
riation of strict, which is in German 
streng, because strength is altogether 
derived from the close contexture of 
bodies. ROBUST, in Latin robustus, 
from robur, signifies literally having 
the strength of oak. STURDY, like 
the word stout, steady (v. Firm), comes 
in all probability from slehen to stand, 
siznifying capable of standing. 

Strong is here the generic term; the 
others are specific, or specify strength 
under different circumstances ; robust is 
a positive and high degree of strength 
arising from a peculiar bodily make: a 
man may be strong from the strength 
of his constitution, from the power 
which is inherent in his frame; but a 
robust man has strength both from the 
size and texture of his body, he has a 
bone and nerve which is endowed with 
great power. <A little man may be 
strong, although uot rebust; a. tall, 
stunt man, in full health, may be termed 
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robust. A man may be sfrong in one 


part of his body and not in another; he 
may be stronger at one time, from par- 
ticular circumstances, than he is at an- 
other: but a robust man is strong in 
his whole body; and, as he is robust by 
nature, he will cease to be so only from 
UIsERSe. 


If thon hast strength, ‘twas heaven that strength 
bestuw'd. Porr. 


Tho huntaman, ever gay, robust, and bold, 
Defles the puxions vapour, SomMERVILVE. 
Sturdiness \ies both in tho make of 
the body and the temper of the mind : a 
sturdy man is capable of making resist- 
ance, and ready to make it; he must be 
naturally strong, and not of slender 
make, but he need not be robust: a 
sturdy peasant presents us with a man 
who, both by nature and habit, is formed 
for withstanding the inroads of an 
enemy. 
This nust be donc, and P would fain see 


Mortal so sfer/y us to gaineay. Hlupipras. 


Things as well as persons may be 
gail tu he sérong, as opposed to the 
weak ; as a strony rope, a strong staff: 
robust and sturdy are only said of 
persons, or (bings personal; as a robuse 
make, a robust habit; a sturdy air, a 
sturdy stroke. 

Fullon the aukle fell the ponderous stoue, 


Burst the strung oerves an@ crush'd the solid bone. 
ore. 


Reef may confer robustness on my son's limba, but 
will debilitute his mind, ARBUTHNOT, 


Beneath their slardy strokes the Lillows roar. 
DRYDEN, 


STUPID, DULL. 


STUPID, in Latin stupidus, froin 
stupeo to be amazed or bewildered, ex- 
presses an amazement which is equi- 
valent to a deprivation of understand- 
ing: DULL is connected with the Ger- 
man fold and Swedish sto//¢g mad, and 
the Latin séudéus simple or foolish, and 
denotes a simple deficiency. Stupidsty 
jn its proper sense is natural to a man, 
although a particular circumstance may 
have a similar effect upon the under- 
standing ; he who is questioned in the 
presence of others may appear very 
stupid in that which is otherwise very 
familiar to him. Du? is an incidental 


quality, arising principally from the. 


state of the animal spirits: a writer may 
sometimes bo dud/ who is otherwise 
_‘vivacious and pointed ; a person may be 


SUBJECT. 


dullin a large circle, while he is very 
lively in private intercourse. 

A stupid butt is only fit for the conversation of or- 
dinary peuple. ADDISON. 


It is the great advantage of a trading vation that 
there are very few in it 90 dull and heavy who may 
not he p in stations of life which may give them 
an opportunity ef making their fortunes. Aprisos. 


SUAVITY, URBANITY. 


SUAVITY is literally sweetness ; 
and URBANITY the refinement of the 
city, in distinction from the country : 
inasmuch, therefore, as a polite educa- 
tion tends to soften the mind and the 
manners, it produces suavily; but 
suavity may sometimes arise from 
natural temper, and exist, therefore, 
without urbanity ; although there can- 
not be urbanity without suavity. By 
the suavily of our manners we gain the 
love of those around us; by the ur- 
bantty of our manners we render our- 
selves agreeable companions: hence 
also arises another distinction, that the 
term suavtly may be applied to other 
things, as the voice, or the style; but 
urbantty to manners only. 

The suavity of Menander’s style might be more 


to Viatareh’s taste than the irregular sublimity of 
Aristophanes. CUMBERLAND. 


The vietue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly behaviout, consists in a desire lo please the 
company. Vora, 


SUBJECT, LIABLE, EXPOSED, OB- 
NOXIOUS. 


SUBJECT, in Latin sudbjectus, par- 
ticiple of sudjiczo to cast under, signifies 
thrown underneath. LIABLE, com- 
pounded of te and ale, signifies ready 
to lie near or lie under, EXPOSED, 
in Latin eaposttus, participle of expono, 
compounded of ex and pono, signifies 
sot out, set within the view or reach. 
OBNOXIOUS, in Latin obnoxius, com- 
pounded of 06 and noztum mischief, 
signifies in the way of mischief. 

All these terms are applied to those 
circumstances in human Nite by which 
we are affected independently of our 
own choice. Direct necessity is in- 
cluded in the term sudject ; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
subject to; we may apply remedies to 
remove the evil, but often in vain: 
liable conveys more the idea of casual- 
ties; we may suffer that which we are 
liable to, but we may also escape the 
evil if we are careful: exposed conveys 


SUBJECT. 


the idea of a passive state, into which we 
may be brought either through our own 
means or through the instrumentality of 
others; we are exposed to that which 
we are not in a condition ‘to keep off 
from ourselves; it is frequently not in 
uur power to guard against the evil: 0b- 
noxious signifies properly erposed to 
the mischief of anything; as obnoxious 
to the multitude, that is, exposed to 
their resentment: a person may avoid 
bringing himself into this state, but 
he cannot avoid the consequences which 
will ensue from being thus involved. 
We are subject to disease, or subject to 
death ; this is the irrevocable law of our 
nature: tender people are liable to 
catch cold; all persons are /table to 
make mistakes: a person is exposed to 
insults who provokes the anger of a 
low-bred man: a minister sometimes 
renders himself obnoxious to the people. 


When we sce our enemies and friends gliding away 
before us, let us not forget that we ure all sidpect ty 
the general law of mortality. JULMNSON. 


The sinner is not only fudle to that disapywint- 
ment of stecess which so often frustrates all the 
designs of men, but liable to a disappuintinent atill 
more cinel, of being successful and miserable at 


vnce. Bain. 
On the bare earth erpos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes, Drypxn. 


Ou the death of Lord Coventry, his loss was more 
visible and manitest in his successor, u man ex 
tremely obauswus to the people on the subject of 
ship-money. CLARENDON. 


Sulyect, Hable, and erposed may be 
appsied to things as well as porsons, with 
a similar distinction: things are sub- 
ject by nature, as subject to decay; 
liable by accident, as Leable to be broken ; 
exposed by situation, or for want of pro- 
tection, as exposed to the cutting winds. 
Obnoxrtous is said only of persons, or 
that which is personal. 

The devout man aspires after some principles of 


mure perfect felicity, which shall not be subject to 
chauge or decay. BLAIR. 


The having two cyes might thus be said to be 
rather an inconvenience than a benefit; since one 
eye would answer the purpose of sightas well as two, 
and be less (fable to illusion. But it is otherwise. 

GOLDsM ITH. 


The Spanlard’s design by this allegory was to 
show the mauy assaults to which the life of man is 


exposed, Avpison. 


Aad much he blames the softness «f his mind, 
Obnosious to the charms of womavkiud. Dxypzrn. 


To subject and expose, as verbs, are 
taken in th@&Bame sense: a person sub- 
jects himself to impertinent freedoms 

y descending to indecent familiarities 
with his inferiors; he exposes himself 
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to the derision of his equals by an affee- 
tation of superiority. 

These feudal services being almost entirely arbt- 


trary, subjected the tenants to many vexations. 
Apam Sura. 


The ancient Greolans svemed to bave treated the 
bodies of their dend enemies in a very indecens 
manner, exposing them tv scorn and Agony: 

OTTER, 


SUBJECT, SUBORDINATE, INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 


SUBJECT, v. Subject. SUBORDI- 
NATE, compounded of sud and order, 
signifies to be in an order that is under 
others. INFERIOR, in Latin § tz- 
Jerior, comparative of saferus low, which 
probably comes from ¢7fero to cast into, 
Lecause inferiors are cast into places 
that are low. SUBSERVIENT, com- 
pounded of sub and servio, signifies 
serving under something else. 

These terms may cither express the 
relation of persons to persons or things, 
or of things to things. Sudject in the 
first case respects the exercise of power ; 
subordinute is said of the station and 
office ; tuferior, cither of a man’s out- 
ward circumstances or of Lis merits and 
qualifications ; subservient, of one's re- 
lative services to another, but always in 
a bad sense. According to the law of 
nature, a child should be sudyject to his 
parents; according to the law of God 
and man, he must be sulyect to his 
prince: the good order of society cannot 
be rightly maintained unless there be 
some tu act in a subordinate capacity : 
men of inferior talent have a part to act 
which, in the aggregute, is of no less 
importance than that which is sustained 
by men of the highest endowments‘ 
men of no principle or character will be 
most subservient to the base purposes 
of those who pay them best. It is the 
part of the prince to protect the subject, 
and of the sudyect to fous and honor the 
prince: it is the part of the exalted to 
treat the subordinate with indulgence ; 
and of the latter to show respect to 
those under whom they are placed; it ix 
the part of the superior to instruct, 
assist, and encourage the tnfertur; it 
is the part of the latter to be willing to 
learn, ready to obey, and prompt to exe- 
cute. It is not necessary for any one 
to act the degrading part of being sub 
serptent to another. 


Contemplate the world as subject to the Divine 
dominion, Beats, 


Whether dark presages 07 *h= sf-ht menened fine 


SUBJECT. 


any latent power of the soul during her asstiaction, 
or from any operation of suber spirits, has been 
a matter of dispute. Appisonm. 


A great gets more by obliging his isferior 
than disdaiping bin. : stieh 


Wicked spirits may by their cunning carry farther 
ona seeming confederacy or subserviency to the de- 
signs of a good angel. Darpber. 

In the second instance subject has the 
game sense as in the preceding article 
(v. Subject), when taken in the relation 
of things to things; subordinate dgsig- 
nates the degree of relative importance 
between things: inferior designates 
every circumstance which can render 
things comparatively higher or lower ; 
subservient designates the relative 
utility of things under certain circum- 
stances, but not alwaysin the bad sense. 
All things in this world are sudject to 
change: matters of subordinate con- 
sideration ought to be entirely set out 
of the question when any grand object 
is to be obtained: things of tnfertor 
value must necessarily sel) for an tnfe- 
rior price: there is nothing so insig- 
nifleant but it may be made subservient 
to some purpose. 


Those countries where there are volcanoes are 
nuust subject to earthquakes. GoLpsmrrn, 
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The idea of pain in its highest degree is much 
stronger than the highest degree of pleasure, aud pre- 
serves the aame superiority through ull the subordt 
acte yradations. BuRKE. 


(ean myself remember the time when iu respect 
of masic uur ivigaing taste Was in many degrees tm: 
forior to tho French, SHAFESLURY. 


Though a writer may be wrong himself, he may 
chance do make his errors subservtent to the cause of 
truth. BURKE. 


TO SULJECT, SUBIUGATE, SUBDUE., 


SUBJECT signifies to make subject. 
SUBJUGATE, trom gugum a yoke, 
signifies to bring wnder the yoke. 
SUBDUE, v. To conquer. 

Sulject is here the generic, the two 
others specific terms: we may sulyect 
cither individuals or nations; but we 
subjugate only nations. We subject 
ourselves to reproof, to inconvenience, 
or to the influence of our passions ; one 
nation subjugafes another: subjugate 
and subdue are both employed with 
regard to nations that ure compelled to 
submnit to the conqueror: but sudjugate 
expresses even more than suddue, tor it 
implies to bring into a state of per- 
manent submission; whereas to subdue 
may be only a nominal and temporary 
subjection : Cesar subjugated the Gauls, 
for he made them sudyects to the Roman 


SUBSTANTIAL. 


emsnre ; but Alexander subdued the 
Indian nations, who revolted after his 
departure, 


Where there is no awe, there will be no subjection. 
Sours. 


O fav'rite virgin, that hast warm'd the breast 
Whose sov'reign dictates subjugate the east. Prion 


Thy son (nor is th’ appointed season far) 

In Italy shall wage successful wart, 

Till, after every foe subds'd, the sun 

Thrice through the signs his annual race shall rnn. 
\ Drrpew 


TO SUBSIDE, ABATE, INTERMIT. 


SUBSIDE, from the Latin su and 
sedev, signifies to settle to the bottom. 
ABATE, wv. Abate. INTERMIT, 
from the Latin enter and mitto, signi- 
fies to leave a space or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
peculiar meaning of substde. That 
which has been put into commotion 
subsides ; heavy particles subside ina 
fluid that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subside: a diminution of 
strength characterizes the meaning of 
abu’e; that which has been high in 
action may abale; the rain adbates after 
it has been heavy; and a man’s anger 
abufes: alternate action and rest is im- 
plied in the word zrtermit ; whatever is 
in action may sometimes cease from 
action; labor without tntermission is 
out of the power of man. 

Tt was not long before this joy subsided in the re- 


membrance of that dignity from which I bad fallen. 
HAWKEsWoRTH. 


But first to heav'n thy due devotions pay, 
Awl annual gifts on Ceres’ altar lay, 


When wiuter's rage alates. Davpen. 


Whether the time of tatermission be spent in 
company or in’ solitude, the understauding is ab- 
stracted from the object of inquiry. JOHNBON, 


SUBSTANTIAL, SOLID. 


SUBSTANTIAL signifies having a 
substance: SOLID, from solum the 

‘ound, signifies having a firm fpun- 
lation. The substantial is opposed 
to that which is thin and has no 
consistency the so/7d is opposed to the 
liquid, or that which is of loose con- 
sistency. All objects which admit of 
being handled are in their nature suéb- 
stantial ; these which are of so hard a 
texture as tu require to be cut are solid 
Substantial food is that which has a 
consistency in itself, and ts capable of 
giving fulness to the empty stomach: 
solid food is meat in distinction from 
drink: 80 substantial beings are such 


SUCCESSION. 


as consist of flesh and blood, and may 
he touched, in distinction from those 
which are airy or spiritual ; the earth is 
solid which is so hardened as not to 
vield to pressure. 

Melancholy recites visit the ruins of monasteries, 
and frequent the solitary dwellings of the dead. 


They pass and repass in ensubstantial images along 
the forsaken galleries, haevix: 


A bank was thrown abont its rising ground, and, 
being thus defended from the locursions of the sea, 
it became firm and solid. GoLpem ITH. 


So in the moral application, the sub- 
stuntial is opposed to that which exists 
in the mind only, and which is fre- 
quently fictitious; as a substantial 
benefit, as distinguished from that 
which gratifies the mind: the sold is 
that which rests on reason, and has the 
properties of durability and reality, as a 
solid reputation. 


Trusting in its own native and substantial worth, 
Scorns all meretricious ornaments, MILTON. 


Aa the swoln co'umns of ascending smeke, 


Rou solid swelle thy grandeur, pigmy mau, Youne. 


SUCCESSION, SERIES, ORDER. 


SUCCESSION, signifying the act 
ur state of succeeding (v. To follow), is 
a matter of necessity or casualty : things 
succeed each other, or they are taken in 
succession either arbitrarily or by design: 
the SERIES (v. Series) is a connected 
succession ; the ORDER (ce. To place), 
the ordered or arranged sucression. 
We olsgerve the succession of events as 
a matter of curiosity; we trace the 
sertes of events as a matter of intelli- 
vence; we follow the order which the 
historian has pursued as a matter of 
judgment: the succession may be slow 
or quick; the serzes may be long or 
short; the order may be correct or in- 
correct. The present age has afforded 
a quick succession of events, and pre- 
sented us with a sertes of atrocious 
attempts to disturb the peace of society 
under the name of liberty. The his- 
torian of these times needs only pursuc 
the order which the events themselves 
point out. 


We can conceive of time only by the succession of 
ideas one to another. HAWKESWwoKTH. 


A number of distinct fables may contain all the 
topics of moral instruction; yet each must be re- 
membered by a distinct effort of the mind, and will 
not recur in a sertes, because they have no con- 
nexion with each other. HAWKEswouatu. 


In all verse, however familiar and casy, the words 
ase necessarily thrown out of the order in which they 
cre commonly used. EFAWEES WORTH, 
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SUCCESSIVE, ALTERNATE, 


Waar is SUCCESSIVE follows 
directly ; what is ALTERNATE fol- 
lows indirectly. A minister preaches 
successively who preaches every Sunday 
uninterruptedly at the same hour; but 
he preaches alternately if he preaches 
on one Sunday in the morning, and the 
other Sunday in the afternoon at the 
same place. The successive may be 
accidental or intentional; the alternate 
is always intentional; it may rain for 
three successtve days, or a fair may he 
held for three successtve days: trees 
are placed sometimes in alternate order 
when every other tree is of the same 
size and kind. 


Like leaves ou trees the race of men ta found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following spring supplies, 


They fall successive, and swccessive rise. Pork. 


The way of singing the psalms adernately, wae 
when the Singrowation dialing themselves into two 
parta, repeated the psulms by courses, verse for 
verse, BDinenanm, 


TO SUFFOCATE, STIFLE, SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 
SUFFOCATE, in Latin suffocatues, 


participle of suffoco, compounded of sub 
and fuzz, signifies to constrain or tighten 
the throat. STIFLE isa frequentative 
of stuff, that is, to stuff excessively. 
SMOTHER isa frequentative of smoke. 
CHOKE is probably a variation of 
cheek, in Saxon ceac, because strangula- 
tion is effected by a compression of the 
throat under the cheek-bone. 

These terms express the act of stop- 
ping thé breath, but under various cir- 
cumstances and by various means; 
suffocation is produced by every kind of 
means, external or interna), and is there- 
fore the most general of these terms ; 
stifling proceeds by internal means, 
that is, by the admission of foreign 
bodies into the passages which lead to 
the respiratory organs: we may be 
suffocated by excluding the air exter- 
nally, as by gapping, confining closely, 
or pressing violently: we may be sz/fo- 
cated or stifled by means of vapours, 
close air, or smoke. To smother is to 
suffocate by the exclusion of air exter- 
nally, as by means of any substance 
with which one is covered or surrounded ; 
as smoke, dust, and the like: to choke 
isa mode of stifling by means of large 
bodies, as by a piece of food lodging in 
the throat. 

A seffoenting wind the pilgrim smites 


With instant death. ‘Tomson 
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Had the wind driven tu our faces we had been in 
wo small dagger of stifling by sulphur, Beuanerry. 


Many of them have crammed gtent guantities 
of seaudal down bis throat, others have choked him 
with lewdness and ribaldry. Sours, 


The helpless traveller with wild surprise 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 
Aud, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 
Apoison. 
To choke, in an extended and figu- 
rative sense, ig to interrupt the action of 
any budy by the intervention of any 
foreign substance, asa garden is choked 
with weeds; to stifle is altogether to put 
a stop or end toa thing by keeping it 
down ; as to stifle resentinent, sighs, &e. ; 
to smother is to choke or prevent free 
action by covering or surrounding, as 
wood resolutions are smothered by un- 
ruly desires or appetites. 
Avarice, like some choking weed, teaches the 
fluger to gripe and the hand touppress.  TArver. 


When ny heart was ready with a sigh to cleave, 

1 have, with mighty angulab of my soul, 

Just at the birth styled this still-boru sigh. 
SHAKSPKARY, 


The lows of Jealous men breaks out furiously 
(when the object of their loves ts taken from therm ) 
and throws off all) mixtures of suspicion whieh 
choked and smothered it before, Apbpinon, 


SUPERFICIAL, SHALLOW, FLIMSY, 


Tne SUPERFICIAL is that which 
lies only at the surface; it is therefore 
by implication the same as the SITAL- 
LOW, which has nuthing underneath : 
shallow being a variation of hollow or 
empty. Hence a person may be called 
either superficial or shallot, to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of know- 
ledge; but, otherwise, superficiality is 
applied to the exercise of the thinking 
faculty, and shallowness to its extent. 
Men of freo sentiments are superfictal 
thinkers, although they may not bave un- 
derstandings more sha//uio than others. 
Superfictal and shallow are applicable 
to things as well as persons: FLIMSY 
is applicable to things only. Flimsy 
most probably comes from flume, that is, 
flamy, showy, easily seen through. In 
the proper sense we may speak of giving 
a superfictad covering of paint or colour 
to a body; ofa river or piece of water 
being shallow ; of cotton or cloth being 
flimsy. 

It canuot bave any extensive, or, if 1 may so call 


it, a supersicial apread, for then the country would 
be quickly undermiued. Gol peMITH. 


Tho water in those pluces is found to grow more 


shallow. GoLpsMIik. 
Those flimsy webs that break as soon as wronght, 
Cowrpgr. 


In the improper sense, a survey or a 
glance may be superficial which does 


fictcs in alk nature, 


SURROUND. 


not extend beyond the superfictes of 
things; a conversation or a discourse 
may be shallow which does not contain 
a body of sentiment; and a work or 
performance may be flimsy which has 
nothing solid in it to engdge the at- 
tention. 


By much labour we acquire a superficial acquaint- 


anee with a few sensible ubjects, Brats, 
J know thee to thy hottom; from within 

Thy shallow centre to the utmost skiu. Dayprm. 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. Pore. 


SURFACE, SUPERFICIES. 


SURFACE, compounded of sur for 
super and face, is a variation of the 
Latin term SUPERFICIES; and yet 
they have acquired this distinction, that 
the former is the vulgar, and the latter 
the scientific term ; of course the former 
has a more indefinite and general appli- 
cation than the latter. A surface is 
either even or uneven, smouth or rough ; 
but the mathematician always conceives 
of a plane superfictes on which he 
founds his operations, 


Nor to the surfice of enlivened carth, 
Graceful with hills and dales and leafy woods, 
Her liberal tresses, is thy force continued, THomson. 


There is nenther a straight line nor an exact super- 
GuLDaMITH. 

Surfuce, in its moral application, is 
extended to whatever presents itself first 
to the mind of the observer. 


Errours like straws upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
Daryprn. 
Superficies tmaay be applied in its 
proper and definite sense to other objects 
than those which relate to science. 


Those who have undertaken the task of reoon 
ciling mankind to their present state frequeatly re- 
mind us that we view ouly the supersicies of life. 

JouKson. 


TO SURROUND, ENCOMPASS, EN- 
VIRON, ENCIRCLE. 


SURROUND, in old French sur- 
ronder, signifies, by means of the inten- 
sive syllable sur over, to go all round. 
ENCOMPASS, compounded of en or 
tz and compass, signifies to bring within 
a certain ce formed by a circle ; 
s0 likewise ENVIRON, from the Latin 
gyrus, and the Greek yvpoe a circle, . 
and also ENCIRCLE, signify to bring 
within a circle. 

Surround is the most literal and 
general of all these terms, which signify 
to inclose gy object either directly or 
indirectly. We may surround an cbject 


SUSTAIN. 


by standing at certain distances all 
round it; in this manner a person may 
be surrounded by other persons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an object 
may be surrounded by inclosing it in 
every direction, and at every point; in 
this manner a garden is surrounded by 
a wall. To 8 is to surround 
in the latter sense, and applies to objects 
of a great or indefinite extent: the earth 
is encompassed by the air, which we 
term the atmosphere; towns are en- 
compassed by walls. To surround is to 
go round an object of any form, whether 
square or circular, long or short; but 
to environ and to encircle carry with 
them the idea of forming a circle round 
an object ; thus a town or a valley may 
be environed by hills, a bason of water 
may be encircled by trees, or the head 
way be exctrcled by a wreath of tlowers. 


But not t me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 


Surrvunds me. Minion. 


Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 

With beasts encompass'd, and u dancing grove. 
Diypen. 

Of fighting elements, on a)! sides round 

Esviron’d. Mito, 


As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of eacircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human vye, 
Yo flourish'd, blooming, and uuseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia, THOMSON. 
In an extended or moral sense we are 
suid to be surrounded by objects which 
are in great numbers and in different 
directjons about us: thus a person living 
in @ particular spot where he has many 
frignds may say he is surrounded by his 
friends, or environed by objects in such 
manner that he cannot escape from 
them; so likewise a particular person 
may say that he is surrounded by dan- 
gers and difficulties: but, in speaking 
of man in a general sense, we should 
rather say he is encompassed by dangers, 
which expresses in a much stronger 
manner our peculiarly exposed condition. 


Behold surrounding kings their pow’r combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign. JOHNSON. 


Ah! what is life? With ills encompass'd round, 
Amidst our hope fate strikes the sudden wouud, 
Gay. 


TO SUSTAIN, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 


SUSTAIN, compounded of sie or sub 
and feneo to hold, signifies to hold or 
keep up. SUPPORT, v. To counte- 
nance. MAINTAIN, ». To assert. 

The idea of keeping up or preventing 
from falling is common to these terms, 
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which vary either in the mode or object 
of the action. To sustain and 5 rt 
are frequently passive, muintain is al- 
ways active. To sustain and support 
both imply the bearing or receiving the 
weight of any object, the former in re- 
ference to any great weight, the latter 
to any weight however small. 

With labour spent, no longer can he wield 


The heavy faulchion, or sustain the shield, 
O’erwhelm'd with darts, Dayoan, 


Stooping to support each flower of tender atalk. 
Minton. 
Sustain and support may also imply 
an active exercise of power or means 
which bring them still nearer to mutn- 
tain; in this case sustain is an act of 
the highest power, support of any ordi- 
nary power. 
The Lord of all, bimself through all difus'd, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives, = Cowra, 


He was a gient lover of hia country, aud of his re: 
ligion aud justice, which he believed would only 
support it. CLARENDON, 

So in bearing up against any opposing 
furce ; but support is here an act for the 
benefit of others; maintain is an act 
for one’s own benefit: as tu suslain a 
shock ; to support one another in battle ; 
to maintain one’s self in a contest. 

Their whole body amounted to but one thousand 


men, aud these were to sastatn the shock ofan enemy 
nearly ten times their number, Gobuse irs, 


Mutnal interest induced them (the burghers) to 
support the king, aud the king to support them 
ngainst the lurds, AvaM Sarrn, 


As compass'd with a wood of spears around, 
The lordly lion still maintatas his ground, 
Su ‘Turnus fares, 

Existence is said to be sustained under 
circumstances of weakness or pressure ; 
it is supported by natural mcans, as the 
milk of the mother supports the babe ; 
or indirectly by what supplies the means, 
as to support one’s family by labor: 
what is maintained is upheld by pecu- 
niary means, as to mutniatn a family, a 
tleet, &c. 


The weakness of age and infuncy was sustained by 
his bounty. Jou meson, 


Daypan 


Towards any who nevded support or encouraye- 
ment, though unknown, if fairly recommended, he 
was liberal. CLARENDON. 


The fleet equipped at Athens was maintained after 
the manner prescribed by Themistucles till the time 
of Demosthenes. Porta, 

In the moral application, what presses 
on the mind is sustained, or supported, 
with the like distinction : grievous losses 
or injuries are sustained ; afflictions and 
disappointments supported, 


Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor stcops to think his injurer his foe, Youne. 
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When he beheld them melted into tcars, he him- 
self appeared quite unmoved, inwardly s rledavd 
comforted In (hat hour of agony. OLDSMITH. 


Things are supported and maintained 
voluntarily ; the former in respect to 
what is foreign to us, as to support an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to maintain 
one’s own character. 


Ireland was judged to be the proper theatre to 
Support his assumed character. GuLpssitH, 


God values no man more or lees in placing him 
high and low, but every one as he maintaias his 
post, Sout. 


SYMMETRY, PROPORTION. 


SYMMETRY, in Latin symmeitria, 
Greek ovpperpia fom ovy and perpor, 
signifies a measure that accords. PRO- 
PORTION, in Latin proportio, com- 
pounded of pro and portio, signifies 
every portion or part according with the 
other, or with the whole. 

The signification of these terms is 
wbviously the sane, namely, a due ad- 
measurement of the purts to each other 
and to the whole; but symmetry has 
now acquired but a partial application 
to the human body, or to things nicely 
fitting cach other; aud proportion is 
applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions, and an adaptation of the 
parts: henee we speak of symmetry of 
feature; but proportion of limbs, the 
proportion of the head to the body. 

Seusual deligghta in eularged niunds give way to 
he sublumer pleasures of renson, which discover the 


muses and desigos, the frame, connexion, and siyua- 
welry of thiugs. BERKELEY. 


The inventors of stuffed hips had a better eye for 
fue proportion than to add) toa Leer he- 
d4use Li sume cases it was convenient ta fill ap a 
Vaccum. CUMBERLAND. 


SYMPATHY, COMPASSION, COMMI- 
SERATION, CONDOLENCE, 


SYMPATHY, from the Greek oop 
ov ovy with, and waQoeg feeling, has the 
literal meaning of felluw-fecling, that is, 
u kindred or like feeling, or feeling in 
company with another, COMPAS- 
SION (7. Pity); COMMISERATION, 
from the Latin com and mtserta misery ; 
CONDOLENCE, trum the Latin con 
and du/eo to grieve, signify a uke suffer- 
ing, or a suffering in company. Hence 
it is obvious that, according to the deri- 
vation of the words, the sympathy may 
cither be said of pleasure or pain, the 
rest only of that which is painful. Syo- 
pathy preserves its original meaning in 


SYMPATHY. 


its application, for we laugh or cry by 
sympathy ; this may, however, be only 
a merely physical operation. 

You are not young, no more am I; go tu, then, 
there's sympathy: you are merry, # am I; ha! ha! 
then there's more sympathy. SHAKSPEARE. 

Compassion is altogether a moral 
feeling, which makes us enter into the 
distresses of others: we may, therefore, 
sympathize with others, without essen- 
tially serving them ; but, if we feel com- 
passion, we naturally turn our thoughts 
towards relieving them. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 


their story, and sympathized with these heroes in all 
their adventures. ADDISON. 


*Mongst those whom honest lives can recommend, 
Our justice more compassion should extend. 
DennAm. 
Sympathy, indeed, may sometimes be 
taken for a secret alliance or kindred 
feeling between two objects. 
Or sympathy, or some connatural force, 


Powerful at greatest distance to unite 
With secret amity, things of like kind 


By secretest conveyunce. Miron. 
That mind and body often sympathize 
Is plain; such is this union nature ties. JENYNS, 


Compasston is awakened by any sort 
of suffering, but particularly those which 
ure attributable to our misfortunes: 
commiseration is awakened by sufferings 
arising from our faults; condolence is 
awakened by the troubles of life, tu 
which all are equally liable. Poverty 
and want excite our compassion ; we 
endeavour to relieve them: a poor eri- 
minal suffering the penalty of the law 
excites Qur comnuuseration ; we endea- 
vour, if possible, to mitigate his punish- 
ment: the loss which a friend sustains 
produces condolence ; we take the best 
nieans of testifying it to him. 

Tam very sorry that her Majesty did not see this 
assembly of ubjects so proper to excite that charity 


and compassion which she bears to every ove who 
slaneds in peed of it Appison, 


Her lowly plight 
Immoveable, til! peace, obtained frm fault 
Xckuewled.’d aud deplored, in Adan wrought 
Commiseration. Maren, 


Rather than all must safer, some must die, 
Yet nature must cordole their misery DENHAM. 
Compassion is the sentiment of one 
mortal towards another; commtseration 
is represented as the feeling which our 
wretchedness excites in the Supreme 
Being. Compasston may be awakened 
in persons of any condition ; commise- 
ration is awakened towards those who 
are in an abject state of misery ; covdo- 
lence supposes an entire equality, and is 
often: produced by some cowimon ca- 
Jamity. 


TAKE. 


The guod-nalared man is apt to be moved with 
compassion for those wisfor tunes aud infirmities which 
auother would tarn into ridicule. ADDIEON, 


Then must we those who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, disease, or want, cummiserateP Denna. 


Why should F think that all that devout multi- 
tude which so lately cried Hosanna in the strevts, 
did not also bear their part iu those public cusdolings 
Cin the crucifixion of our Saviour)? Elan. 


SYSTEM, METHOD. 


SYSTEM, in Latin eystema, Greek 
cusnpa from ovcnpe or ovy and cenpe to 
stand together, signifies that which is 

ut together so as tv form a whole. 

ETHOD, in Latin methodus, from 
the Greek pera and véo¢ a way by which 
anything is effected. 

System expresses more than method, 
which is but a part of system: system 
ig an arrangement of many single or in- 
dividual objects according to some given 
rule, so as to make them coalesce ; me- 
thod is the manner of this arrangement, 
or the principle upon which this arrange- 
ment takes place. The term system, 
however, applies to a complexity of ob- 
jects; but arrangement, and = conse- 
quently method, may be applied to every 
thing that is to be put into execution. 
All aviences must be reduced to system ; 
and without sys/em there is no science: 
all business requires method ; and with- 
vut method little can be done to any 
good purpose. 

Ifa better system's thine, 


Impart it frankly, or make use of mine. Francis. 


The ‘great defect of the Seasons is the want of 
method, but fur this | know not that there was any 
remedy. JONHON, 
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TO TAKE, RECEIVE, ACCEPT. 


TAKE, from the Latin tuctum, par- 
ticiple of ¢ango, is as much as to get 
into one’s possession by touching or lay- 
ing hands on it. RECEIVE, in French 
recevotr, Latin recipto, from re and 
capio, signifies to take back; and AC- 
CEPT, from ac or ad and capio, signifies 
to take for a 7 ipa: purpose. 

To take is the general term, receive 
and accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action; we take 
whatever comes in the way; we receive 
only that which is offered or sent: we 
take a book from a table; we receive a 
parce\ which has been sent: we fake 


Bee ee = ere 
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either with or without consent; we re 
ceive with the consent, or according tu 
the wishes, of another: a robber takes 
moncy from a traveller; a person recetres 
aletter from a friend, 


Each fakes his seat, aud each receiret his ahare. 
Pore. 


To receive is frequently a passive act ; 
whatever is offered or done to another is 
received; but to arcept is an act of 
choice: many things, therefore, may be 
recetved which cannot be aceepled ; as a 
person receives a blow or an insult: so 
in an engagement one may be said to 
recetve the enemy, who is ready to re- 
ceive his attack; on the other hand, 
we accept apologies. 

Till, seiz'd with shame, they wheel about and fueec, 

Reeeire their foes, aud raise a threat ning ery 5 

The Tuscans fake their turn to fear ane fly. 
Drynen 


She aceepled my apology, and we are again recor 
ciled. Bry vone 


Some things are both received and 
accepted, but with the same distinction. 
What is given as a present may be both 
recetved and accepted, but the inferior 
receives and the superior accects. What 
is recetved comes to a person either by 
indirect means, or, if by direct means, 
it comes as a matter of right; but what 
is accepted is a matter of favor either on 
the part of the giver or receiver. Rent 
inlaw may be both recetved and accepled ; 
it is recetved when it is due from the 
tenant, but it is acepled if it be received 
from atendnt after he has broken his 
contract with his landlord. A challenge 
may be received contrary to the wishes 
of the recetver, but it rests with himself 
whether he will accept it or not. 


Unrausom'd here receive the spotless fuir, 


Accept the hecatom)b the Greeks prepare, Vore, 


Animals and things, as well as per- 
sons, may éake ; things may receive ; but 
persons only accept. An animal may 
take what is offered to it; things ¢ake 
whatever attaches to them, but they 
receive that which by an express effort 
is given to them. The chameleon is said 
to take its hue from the surrounding 
objects; marble recetves its polish from 
the hands of the workman. 


The sapless wood, divested of the bark, 
Grows fungous, and takes fire at every spark. 
Cowrnxn, 


The soft settee, one elbow at each end, 
And in the midst an elbow it recewed, 


United yet divided Cowres 
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‘TALKATIVE, LOQUACIOUS, GAR- 
RULOUS. 


TALKATIVE implies aa or prone 
to tulk (vc. To speak). LOQUACIOUS, 
from foguor to speak or talk, has the 
same original meaning. GARRU- 
LOUS, in Latin garrulus, from garrio 
to blab, signifies prone to tell or make 
known. 

These ae Air pouae epithets differ prin- 
cipally in the degree. To ¢alk is allow- 
able, and consequently it is not altogether 
so unbecoming to be occasionally ¢a/ka- 
tive; but loquactty, which implies an 
immoderate propensity to talk, is always 
bad, whether springing from affectation 
or an idle temper: and garrultty, which 
arises from the excessive desire of com- 
municating, is a failing that is pardon- 
able only in the aged, who have gene- 
rally much to tell. 


Every absurdity has a champion to defend it; for 
error is always talkative. Gol.pem ITH. 


Therasites only clamour'd in the throng, 


Loquvacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue. Porr. 

Pleas'd with that social sweet garrulity, 

The poor disbanded vet'ran's sole delight. 
SOMERVILLE. 


TASTE, FLAVOR, RELISH, SAVOR. 


TASTE comes from the Teutonic 
tasten to touch lightly, and signifies 
either the organ which is easily affected, 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
touch of the organ, or the quality of the 
object which affects the organ; in this 
latter sense it is closely allied to the 
other terms. FLAVOK most probably 
comes from the Latin flv to breathe, sig- 
nifying the rarefied essence of bodies 
which affect the organ of taste. RE- 
LISH is derived by Minshew from 
relécher to lick again, signifying that 
which pleases the palate so as to tempt 
to a renewal of the act of éustng. 
SAVOR, in Latin sapor and sapeo to 
smell, taste, or be sensible, most pro- 
bably comes from the Hebrew sapuh 
the mouth or palate, which is the organ 
of taste. 

Taste is the most general and inde- 
finite of all these; it is applicable to 
every object that can be applied to the 
organ of taste, and to every degree and 
manner in which the organ can be 
affected: some things are ¢asteless, 
other things have a strong éasée, and 
others a mixed éaste. The flavor is the 

redominating taste, and consequently 
is ti to such objects as may have 
a differe.t kind or degree of taste; an 
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apple may not only have the general 
tuste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar 
to itself: the favor is commonly said of 
that which is good; as a fine flavor, a 
delicious favur; but it may designate 
that which is not always agreeable; as 
the flavor of fish, which is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The relish is also a particular 
taste; but it is that which is artificial, 
in distinction from the flavor, which 
may be the natural property. We find 
the flavor such as it is; we give the 
relish such as it should be, or we wish 
it to be: milk and butter receive a 
flavor from the nature of the food with 
which the cow is supplied ; sauces are 
used in order to give a relish to the food 
that is dressed with them. 


What order ao contriv'd as not to mix 
Tastes not well join’d ? 


Every person remembers how great a pleasure he 
found in sweets while « child ; out his taste growing 
more obtuse with age, he is obliged to use artificial 
means to excite it. It iathen he is found to call in 
relishes of salts and aromatics. GoLpsmiri. 


MiLron. 


The Philippic islands give a flavour to our Eure 
pean bowls, APDIson 


Savor is a term in less frequent use 
than the others, but, agreeable to the 
Latin derivation, it is employed to desig- 
nate that which smells as well as ¢uszes, 
a sweet smelling savor; so likewise, in 
the moral application, a man’s actions 
or expressions may be said to savor o. 
vanity. 

The pleasant saroury smell 


So quicken'd appetite, that 1 methought 


Could not bat faste. M.tonr. 


Taste and relish may be moreover 
compared as the act or power of tas/ing 
or relishing : we taste whatever affects 
our laste ; but we relish that only which 
pleases our taste: we faste fruits in 
order to determine whether they are 
good or bad ; we relish fruits as a dessert, 
or at certain seasons of the day. 


When the tongue and the thing to be tasted 
are extremely dry, no taste ensues. GOLDSMITH. 


Were men born with those advantages which they 
possess by industry, they would probably enjoy them 
with a blunter relish. Go. psMITH. 


So in the extended or moral applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in the same 
manner. 


Ten thousand thonsand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor ts the least a cheerful heart. 
That tastes those zifts with jov. 


1 love the peopte, 
Bat do not like to stage me to their eyes, 
Though it do well, 1 do not relish well 
Their loud applause. 


ADDISON, 


SHAKSPRARRE, 


TAX. 


TASTE, GENIUS. 


TASTE, in all probability from the 
Latin tactum and tango to touch, seems 
to designate the capacity to derive plea- 
sure from an object: GENIUS desig- 
nates the power we have for accom- 
plishing any object. He who derives 
particular pleasure from music may be 
sail to have a taste for music; he who 
makes very great proficiency in the 
theory and practice of music, may be 
said to have a genius for it. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that we may have a 
taste without having gentus; but it 
would not be possible to have genius for 
athing without having a taste for it: 
for nothing can so effectually give a 
taste for any accomplishment as the 
capacity to learn it, and the suscepti- 
bility of all its beauties, which circum- 
stances are inseparable from genius. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judge- 
ment, Burke. 

Taste consists in the power of judging, gentus in 
the power of executing. Brair. 


TAX, DUTY, CUSTOM, TOLL, IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE, CONTRIBUTION. 


Tue idea of something given by the 
people to the government is expressed 
by all these terms. TAX, in French 
taxe, Latin fa.co, from the Greek rasow, 
Takw to dispose or a ee in order, sivnifies 
what is disposed inf order for each to pay. 
CUSTOM signifies that which is given 
under certain circumatances, according 
to gustom. DUTY signifies that which 
is given as a due or debt. TOLL, in 
Saxon doll, &e., Latin telontum, Greek 
rekog a custom, signifies a particular 
kind of custom or due. 

Tux is the most general of these 
terms, and applies to or implies what- 
ever is paid by the people to the go- 
vernment, according to a certain esti- 
mate: the customs are a species of tax 
which are less specific than other fares, 
being regulated by custom rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to what was customaril 
given by merchants for the goods whic 
they imported from abroad: the duty 
is a species of fax more positive and 
binding than the custom, being a spe- 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value; hence it is not 
only applied to goods that are imported, 
but also to many other articles inland : 
toll is that species of tax which serves 


TAX. 


for the repair of roads and havens, or 
the liberty to buy or sell at fairs or 
other places. 


Tho remission of a debt, the taking off a duty. the 
giving up a far, the mending a port, or the making 
ahighway, wero not looked upon as improper sub- 
jects fur a coin. Ann1aon. 


Strabo telle you that Britain bore heavy fares, 
especially the customs on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. ARsvTmNo?. 


The same Prusias joined with the Rhodians 
against the Byzantines, and stopped them from 
levying the to on their trade in the Kuxine. 

ARBUTRNOT 


735 


The preceding terms refer to that 
which is levied by authority on the peo- 
ple ; but they do not directly express the 
idea of levying or paying: IMPOST, 
on the contrary, signifies literally that 
which is imposed ; and TRIBUTE that 
which is paid or yielded: the former, 
therefore, exclude that idea of coercion 
which is included in the latter. The 
tax is levied by the consent of many ; 
the ¢mpost is imposed by the will of one ; 
and the é77bute is paid at the demand of 
one or a few: the fur serves for the sup- 
port of the nation; the zmpost and the 
tribute serve to enrich a government. 
Conquerors lay heavy imposts upon the 
conquered countries ; distant provinces 
pay a tribute to the princes to whom 
they owe allegiance. CONTRIBU- 
TION signifies the tribute of many in 
unison, or for the same end; in this 
general sense it includes all the other 
terms; for taxes and tmposts are alike 
paid by many for the same purpose ; 
but, as the predominant idea in contri- 
bution is that of common sonsent, it 
supposes a degree of freedum in the 
agent which is incompatible with the 
exercise of authority expressed by the 
other terms: hence the term is with 
more propriety applied to those cases in 
which men voluntarily unite in giving 
towards any particular object; as cha- 
ritable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken 
in the general sense of a forced pay- 
ment, as in speaking o* military con- 
tribution. 

Taxes and imposts upon merchants seldom do any 


good to the king's revenue, for that that he wins ia 
the hundred, he loseth in the shire. Bacon, 


The Athenians having berbercealy murdered 
Androgeus, the son of Minos, were obliged by his 
father to send a novenniul or scptcpnial, or as others 
write an annual, tribuée of seven young men. 

? Porrsn, 


“took the liberty of 
Porrer. 


The Roman officers someti 
raising contributions of their owp‘accord. 


These words, tux, fribute, and cor- 
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tribution, have an extended application 
to other objects besides those which are 
uniary: fax, in the sense of what is 
aid on without the consent of the per- 
son on whom it is imposed ; tribute, that 
which is given to another as his due; 
and contribution, that which is given 
by one in common with others for some 
common object. 
And levying thus, and with an casy sway, 
A tax of protit from his very play. 


I pay this tribute without reluctance to the me- 
mory of that uuble, reverend, learned, aad excellent 
person, BuUxKe, 


The English people are satisfied that the consola- 
Hone of religion are as vecessary ua ite instructions, 
They, ton, areamony the muhayey: They feel per- 
sonal pain and domestic sorrow. In these they have 
no privilege, but are subject to pay their full con- 
tingent to the contribution levied on ae, 

URKE. 


Cowrrr, 


TAX, RATE, ASSESSMENT. 


TAX, agreeably to the above expla- 
nation (v. Zar), and RATE, from the 
Latin ratue and reor to think or esti- 
mute, both derive their principal mean- 
ing from tho valuation or proportion ac- 
cording to which any sum is demanded 
from the people; but the ¢aa is imposed 
directly by the government for public 
purposes, as the land far, and the 
window tax; and the rate is imposed 
indirectly for the local purposes of each 
parish, as the church rafes, and the 
poor rates. The fur and rate is a 
general rule or ratio, by which a certain 
sum is raised upon a given number of 
persons; the ASSESSMENT is the 
application of that rule to the indi- 
vidual. 

They (the French noblesse) paid also a land far 


gallod the twentieth penny. Burke. 
They paid the church and parish rate, 
And touk, but read not, the receipt. Prior. 


Aa to the reimbureement, and the other great ob- 
jects of public credit, no doubt but that a very mo- 
derate and proportionate assessment on the citizens 
would have provided for all. Burk. 


TO TEASE, VEX, TAUNT, TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 


TEASE is most probably a frequenta- 
tive of tear. VEX, v. To displease. 
TAUNT is probably contracted from 
tantalize. TANTALIZE, v. To ag- 
gravate. TORMENT, from the Latin 
tormentum and torqueo to twist, sig- 
nifies to give pain by twisting or 
eriping: 

he idea of acting upon others so as 
to produce a painful sentiment is com- 
mon to all these terms; they differ in 
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the mode of the action, and in the 
degree of the effect. To tease is ap- 
plied to that which is’ most trifling ; 
torment to that which is most serious. 
We are teased by a tly that buzzes in 
our ears; we are vexed by the careless- 
ness and stupidity of our servants; we 
are taunted by the sarcasms of others ; 
we are tantulazed by the fair prospects 
which only present themselves to dis- 
appear again; we are tormented by the 
importunities of troublesome beggars. 
Tt is the repetition of unpleasant trifles 
which teases; it is the crossness and 
perversity of persons and things which 
ver; it is the contemptuous and pro- 
voking behaviour which taunts; itis the 
disappointment of awakened expecta- 
tions which fantalizes; it is the repe- 
tition of grievous troubles which for- 
ments. We may be teased and tor- 
mented by that which produces bodily 
or mental pain; we are vered, taunted, 
and tantalized only in the mind. Irri- 
table and nervous people are most easily 
leased ; captious and fretful people are 
most easily vexed or taunted ; sanguine 
and eager people are most easily fan- 
tulized : in all these cases the imagina- 
tion or the bodily state of the indivi- 
dual serves to increase the pain: but 
persons are tormented by such things 
as inflict positive pain. | 
_ Louisa began to take a litte misohievous pleasure 
in feasting, CUMBERLAND 
To hear you prate would ger a saint. Gav. 


Sharp was his voice, which, in the shrillest tone, 
‘Thus with injurious taunts attacks the throne. Pork 


When the maid (in Sparta) was once sped, she 
was not suffered to tantalize the male part of the 
commonwealth, Appison. 


Trath exerting itself in the searching precepts of 
self-denial and mortification is turmenting to vicious 
minds, Sovia, 


TEGUMENT, COVERING. 


TEGUMENT, in Latin tegumentum, 
from tego to cover, is properly but an- 
other word to express the sense of 
COVERING, yet it is now employed 
in cases where the term covering is in- 
admissible. Covering signifies mostly 
that which is artificial; but ¢egument is 
employed for that which is natural: 
clothing is the covering for the body ; 
the skin of vegetable substances, as 
seeds, is called the legument. The 
covering is said of that which covers 
the outer surface: the tegument is said 
of that which covers the inner surface ; 
the pods of some seeds are lined with a 
soft fegument. 


TEMPLE. 


Tn the nutmeg avother tegement is the mace be 
tween the green pericarpium and the hard ane 
AY. 


It is by being naked that be (man) knows tlie 
value of covering, GoupsMITH. 


TEMPERAMENT, TEMPERATURE. 


TEMPERAMENT and TEMPE- 
RATURE are both used to express 
that state which arises from the tem- 
pering of opposite or varying qualities ; 
the temperument is said of animal bo- 
dies, and the éemperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Men of a sanguine temperament 
ought to be cautious in their diet; all 
bodies are stronyly affected by the ¢em- 
perature of the air. 


Without a proper temperament for the particular 
art which he studies, his utmost pins will be to no 
purpose, Bupor... 


O happy England, where there is such a rare fem- 
perature uf heat and cold! Howe... 


TEMPLE, CHURCH. 


THESE words designate an edifice 
destined for the exercise of religion, but 
with collateral ideas, which sufficiently 
distinguish them from each other. The 
templum of the Latins signified origin 
ally an open elevated spot, marked out 
by the augurs with their d¢éesus, or 
sacred wand, whence they could best 
survey the heavens on all sides: the 
idea, therefore, of spacious, open, and 
elevated, enters into the meaning of this 
word, in the same manner as it does 
into, that of the Hebrew word htchel, 
derived from hechel, which in the Arabic 
signifies great and lofty. The Greek 
vadc from yvaiw to inhabit, signifies a 
dwelling-place, and, by distinction, the 
dwelling-place of the Almighty; in 
which sense the Hebrew word is also 
taken to denote the high and holy place 
where Jehovah sears dwelleth, 
otherwise called the Aoly heavens, 
Jehovah's dwelling or resting-place ; 
whence St. Paul calls our bodies the 
temples of God when the Spirit of God 
dwelleth inus. The Roman poets used 
the word éemplum in a similar sense : 

Cali tonitralia templa. Lucarr. 

Qui templa cali summa sonttu concretit. TERENT, 
Contremuil templuin magnum Jovis eltitunantis. 

Eynius, 

The word TEMPLE, therefore, strict- 
ly signifies a spacious open place set 
apart for the peculiar presence and wor- 
chi of the Divine Being: it is applied 
with particular propriety to the sacred 


edifices of the Jews, but may be ap- 
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plied to any sacred place without dis 
tinction of religion. 

Here we have no temple but the wood, no assembly 
but horn beasts, SHAKSPKARR 

CHURCH, in Saxon ci:ce, Ger- 
man, &c. kirche, Greek cupeaxdg from 
cipio¢g a lord, signifies literally what 
belonged to a lord, and by Christians 
was applied to that which belonged to 
our Lord and Saviour; as the Lord's 
Supper, the Lord's Day ; and, in a par- 
ticular manner, as the Lord's House; 
in which sense it has been retained tu 
the present day. A church is therefore 
a building consecrated to the Lord, and 
from the earliest periods of building 
churches this was done by some solemn 
ordinance, 

That churches were consecrated unto none but 
the Lord only the very general name chiefly doth 


aa point out: charch doth signify ve other 
than the Lord's House. IluokKa, 


The word church has by a figure of 
speech been als eee to any building 
consecrated to the service of the trues 
God. 

Truth it is the patriarchs for a great number of 
years had ucither temple nor church to resort unto, 
Nhe cause was, they were not staid in any place, but 
were in a continual perezrination oud wandering 


that they could not conveniently build any church. 
Brevexipex, 


Church, in the sense of a religious 
assembly, is altogether a different word 
bearing no affinity to the word temple. 


TEMPORARY, TRANSIENT, TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 


TEMPORARY, from tempus time, 
characterizes that which is intended to 
last only for a time, in distinction from 
that which is permanent; offices de- 
pending upon a state of war are tempo- 
rary, in distinction from those which 
are connected with internal policy 
TRANSIENT, that is, passing, or in 
the act of passing, characterizes what 
in its nature exists only for the moment : 
a glance istrannent. TRANSITORY, 
that is, apt to pass away, characterizes 
everything in the world which is formed 
only to exist for a time, and then to pass 
away ; thus our pleasures, and our pains, 
and our very being, are denominated 
transitory. FLEETING, which is de- 
rived from the verb to fly and fught, is 
but a stronger term to express the same 
idea as transitory. | 

(i ofs i rinci t t 
gietalenee prpeicnlens me Te aa pel ppiie 
B ; 
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Any sudden diversion of the spirits, or the justling 
$a of a transient thought, is able to deface the little 
imu ges of things (in the memory). SvuTH, 


Man {is « fransitury being. JouNsoN. 


Thus when my fleeting days at last, 
Unheeded, sileutly are past, 
Calmly [ shall resign my breath, 


In lite unknown, furgot in death, Srrctaron, 


TENACLOUS, PERTINACIOUS. 
To be TENACIOUS is to hold a 


thing close, to let it go with reluctance: 
to be PERTINACIOUS is to hold it 
out in spite of what can be advanced 
against it, the prepositive syllable per 
having an intensive force. A man of 
a tenuctous temper insists on trifles that 
are supposed to affect his importance ; 
a pertinucious temper insists on every- 
thing which is apt to affect his opinions. 
Tenucity and pertinucity are both 
foibles, but the former is sometimes 
more excusable than the latter. We 
may be fenucicus of that which is good, 
as when a man is denucious of whatever 
‘may affect his honor; but we cannot be 
vertinucious in anything but our opi- 
nions, and that too in cases when they 
are least defensible. It commonly hup- 
pens that people are most éenacious of 
being thought to possess that in which 
they are most deficient, and most ue 
tinactous in maintaining that which is 
most absurd. A liar is éenactous of his 
reputation for truth: sophists, free 
thinkers, and sceptics are the most 
pertinacious objectors to whatever is 
established. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical 
modes, that very little alteration as been made in 
them since the fourteenth or fifteenth century; ad- 


herivg to our old settled maxim, never entirely, nor 
at once, to depart from antiquity. Hurxe, 


The most pertisacious and vehement demonstra: 
tor may be wearied in time by cuutinual veyation. 
JORNBON. 


TEBDENCY, DRIFT, SCOPF, AIM. 


TENDENCY, from to tend, denotes 
the property of tending towards a cer- 
tain point, which is the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is applied only 
to things; and DRIFT, from the verb 
to drive; SCOPE, from the Greek 
oxexrropat to look; and AIM, from the 
verb to atm (v. Atm), all characterize 
the thoughts of a person looking forward 
into futurity, and directing his actions 
to acertain point. Hence we speak of 


the tendency of certain principles or 
practices as being pernicious; the drv/t 


of a person's discourse ; the scope whicb 
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he gives himself either in treating of a 
subject, or in laying down a plan; or a 
person's aim to excel, or atm to sup- 
plant another, and the like. The ten- 
dency of many writings in modern times 
has been to unbinge the minds of men: 
where a person wants the services of 
another, whom he dares not openly 
solicit, he will discover his wishes by 
the dryt of his discourse: a man of 
@ comprehensive mind will allow him- 
self full scope in digesting his plans 
for every alteration which circum: tances 
may require when they come to be de- 
veloped: our desires will naturally give 
a cast to all our aims; and, so long 
as they are but innocent, they are 
necessary to give a proper stimulus to 
exertion, 

It is no wonder if a great deal of know'edge, 
which is not capable of making a man wise, has a 


watural ferndency to make him vain and arrogunt. 
ADDISON. 


This said, ma whole audience soon found out his 
drift, 
The convention was summoned in favour of Swift, 
Swirt. 


Merit in every rank has the freest scope (in Eng- 
land). Bian. 


Each nobler aim, represe'd by long controul, 
Now sinks at last, or feebly maus the soul. 
GoLpsMITS. 


TENET, POSITION. 


Tut TENET is the opinion which 
we hold in our minds; the POSI- 
TION is that which we lay down for 
others. Our tenets may be hurtful, 
our posttions false. He who gives up 
his fenets readily evinces an unstable 
mind; he who argues on a false posi- 
ton shows more tenacily and subtlety 
than good sense. The éenets of the 
different denominations of Christians 
are scareely to be known or distin- 
guished ; ihiey often rest upon such 
trivial points: the positions which an 
author lays down must be very definite 
and clear when he wishes to build upun 
them any theory or system. 

The occasion of Luther's beiug first disgusted 
with the tenets of the Romish church is known to 


every one the least couversant with history. 
RoBERTSON. 


To the position of Tully, that if virtue could be 
seen she must be loved, may be added, that if trash 
could be heard, she must be obeyed. JOHNeox. 


TERM, LIMIT, BOUNDARY, 


TERM, in Latin fermunus, from the 
Greek repza an end, is the point that 
ends, and that to which we direct ouz 
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steps: LIMIT, from the Latin dimes a 
land-mark, is the line which marks: 
BOUNDARY, from to bound, is the 
obstacle which interrupts our progress, 
and prevents us from passing. 

We are either carried towards or away 
from the term; we either keep within 
limits, or we overstep them ; we contract 
or extend a boundary. The term and 
the dimzt belong to the thing; by them 
it is ended: the dJoundary is that which 
is made or conceived by the person 
bounding. The term is the point that 
terminates; the /tmzt is either a line or 
abi which marks where to stop; the 

undary is a line which includes a 
space, and points out the extent beyond 
which one may not pass. The Straits 
of Gibraltar was the term of Hercules’ 
voyages: it was said, with more elo- 

uence than truth, that the limits of the 

oman empire were those of the world : 
the sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenees are 
the natural bvundartes of France. 


Then heav'd the goddess in her mighty hand 
A stone, the /vait of the neighbouring land. 
Daypen. 


But still his native country lies 
Beyond the bound’ries of tie shies, 
So likewise in application to moral 
objects. We mostly reach the ferm of 
our prosperity when we attempt to pass 
the dimtts which Providence has assigned 
to human efforts: human ambition often 
finds a boundary set to its gratification 
by circumstances which were the most 
unlooked for, and apparently the least 
adiwptcd to bring about such important 
results, We see the term of our evils 
vniy in the term of our life: our desires 
have no dimits ; their gratification only 
serves to extend our prospects indefi- 
nitely: those only are happy whose for- 
tune is the boundary of their desires. 


No term of time this union shall divide. 


Corron. 


Drypen. 


Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and they 
two ure as nuture’s two terms or boundaries, and the 
guides to life and death. Baoon. 


Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries. JOHNSON, 


TERRITORY, DOMINION. 


Boru these terms respect a portion of 
country under a particular government ; 
but the word TERRITORY brings to 
our minds the land which is included ; 
DOMINION conveys to our minda the 
power which is exercised: the ¢erritory 
speaks of that which is in its nature 
bounded ; dominion may be said of that 
which is boundléss. A petty prince has 
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his territory ; the monarch of a Great 
empire has dominions. It is the object 
of every ruler to guard his ferrttory 
against the irruptions of an enemy ; 
ambitious monarchs are always aiming 
to extend their domisions. : 

The conquered territory was divided among the 


Spanish invaders, accorling to rules which custom 
had introduced. Ropexreon. 


And, while the heroic Pyrrhus shines in arms, 
Our wide dominivas shall the world o'er-run. ‘TRAPP. 


THANKFULNESS, GRATITUDE. 
THANKFULNESS, or a fulness ot 


thanks, is the outward expression of a 
grateful feeling. GRATITUDE, from 
the Latin gratitudo, is the feeling itself. 
Our thankfulness is measured by the 
number of our words; our gratitude is 
measured by the nature of our actions. 
A person uppears very thankful at the 
time, who afterwards proves very un- 
grateful. Thankfuluess is the begin- 
ning of gratitude: pai is the 
completion of thunkfulness. 
He scarcely would give me thanks for what I had 


doue, for fear that thankfulness might have an intro- 
duction of reward, Sipngy, 


Shall the commonness and continuance of these 
exceeding favours abate and enervuate our gratitude, 
which in all reason should maiuly increase and con- 
firm it? Barrow. 


THEORY, SPECULATION. 


THEORY, from the Greek Ocaopas 
to behold, and SPECULATION, from 
the Latin specto to behold, are both em- 
ployed to express what is seen with the 
mind’s eye. Theory is the fruit of re 
flection, it serves the purposes of science ; 
practice will be incomplete when the 
theory is false: speculation belongs more 
to the imagination ; it has therefure less 
to do with realities: it is that which is 
rarely to be reduced to practice, and 
can therefore seldomer be brought.to the 
test of experience. 


True piety without cessation tost 


By theories, the practice past is lost. Danuam. 


You were the prime object of my speculation. 
Howrwr. 
Hence it arises that theory is con- 
trasted sometimes with the practice, to 
designate its insufficiency to render a 
man complete ; and speculation is put 
for that which is fanciful and unreal: 
a general who is so only in oe will 
acquit himself miserably in the field¢ a 
religionist who is so only in speculadion 
will make a wretched Christian. , 
3B2 
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True Chriathanity depends on fact; 


Religion Is nut theory but act. Haars. 


It in amasing enough to trace the progress of a 
plilosuphical fancy let louse in alry speculation. 
GoLpsmiT A. 


THEREFORE, CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 


THEREFORE, that is, for this 
reason, marks a deduction; CONSE- 
QUENTLY, that is, in consequence, 
marks a consequence; ACCORDING- 
LY, that is, according to some thing, 
implies an agreement or adaptation. 
Therefore is employed particularly in 
abstract reasoning ; consequently is em- 
ployed cither in reasoning or in the 
narrative style; accordingly is used 
principally in the narrative style. Young 
persons are perpetually liable to fall into 
error through inexperience ; they ought 
therefore the more willingly to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those 
who can direct them: the world is now 
reduced to a state of little better than 
mnoral anarchy; consequently nothing 
but religion and good government can 
bring the people back to the use of their 
sober scuses: every preparation was 
made, and every precaution was taken ; 
accordingly at the fixed hour they pro- 
cecded to the place of destination, 


Ifyou cut off the top branches of a tree, it will 
not therefore ceune to grow, Hours. 


Reputation in power; consequently to despise is 
to woeukeu, Sours, 


The pathetic, as Longinus observes, may animate 
the sublime, but is not essential to it. Accordingly, 
as he further remarks, we very often fiod that those 
who excel most in stirring up the passions very often 
want the talent of writing ja the sublime manner. 

ADNIsoNn, 


THICK, DENSE, 


Between THICK and DENSE there 
is little other difference, than that the 
latter js employed to express that species 
of thickness which is philosophically 
considered as the property of the atimo- 
sphere in a certain cundition ; hence we 
speak of thick in regard to hard or soft 
bodies, as a tAzck board or thtck cotton ; 
solid or liquid, as a ¢Arck cheese or thick 
milk: but the term dense mostly in 
regurd to the air in its various forms, as 
@ dense air, adense Vapour, a dense cloud, 
and figuratively a dense population. 

He from thieh-Ailms shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless cye-balls pour the day. Pos. 


L have discovered, by a long series of observations, 
that invention and elocation sulfer great impediments 
trum dease and Rapare vapours, JORN SON. 


TH, 
THIN, SLENDER, SLIGHT, SLIM. 


THIN, in Saxon thinne, German 
dunn, Latin tener, from tendo, in Greek 
reeyw to extend or draw out, and the 
Hebrew tahen to grind or reduce to 
powder. SLENDER, SLIGHT, and 
SLIM are all variations from the Ger- 
man schlank, which are connected with 
the words slime and sling, as also with 
the German schlingen to wind or wreathe, 
and échlange a serpent, designating the 
property of length and smallness, which 
is adapted for bending or twisting. 
Thin is the generic term, the rest are 
specific: thin may be said of that which 
is stnall and short, as well as small and 
long; slender is always said of that 
which is small and long at the same 
time: a board is thin which wants so- 
lidity or substance; a poplar is slender 
because its tallness is disproportioned to 
its magnitude or the dimensions of its 
circumference. Thinness is sometimes 
a natural property; slight and sitm are 
applied to that which is artificial: the 
leaves of trees are of a thin texture; a 
board may be made s/ivAt by continually 
planing; a paper box is very slim. 
Thinness is a good property sometimes ; 
thin paper is frequently preferred to 
that wlich is thick: s/iyAfness and 
slimness, which is a greater degree of 
slightness, are always defects; that 
which is made s/ighd is unfit to bear 
the stress that will be put upon it; that 
which is stim is altogether unfit for the 
purpose proposed: a carriage that is 
made s/tght 18 quickly broken, and al- 
ways out of repair; paper is altogether 
too s/?m to serve the purpose of wood. 


Remembrance and reflection how ally'’d! 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
Pors. 
The lonique order doth represent a feminine kind 
of slenderness. Worron. 


There is but a very slight depth, in comparison of 
the distauce to the cvutre. GoLpdsITH. 


T was jogged on the elbow by a slim young girl of 
seventeen. ADDISON. 


Thinness is a natural property of many 
bodies whetber solid or fluid; slender 
and s/ight have a moral and figurative 
application. 

I have found dulaocss to quickeu into sentiment 1n 
a thin ether. JOHNSON. 


Very :leader differences will sometimes part thuse 
whom benelicence has united, JOnNSON. 


Friendship is ofteu destroyed by a thousand secret 
and slight competitions. JomNsON, 


THINK. 


TO THINK, REFLECT, PONDER, 
MUSE. 


THINK, in Saxon thtncan, German 
denken, &c., comes from the Hebrew 
dant» direct, rule, orjudge. REFLECT, 
in Latin reflecto, signifies literally to 
bend back, that is, to bend the mind 
back on itself. PONDER, from pondus 
a weight, signifies to weigh. MUSE, 
from musa a song, signifies to dwell 
upon with the imagination. 

To think is a general and indefinite 
term: to reflect is a particular mode of 
thinking ; to ponder and muse are dif- 
ferent imedes of reflecting, the former 
on grave matters, the latter on matters 
that interest either the affections or the 
imagination: we think whenever we 
receive or recall an idea to the mind; 
but we reflect only by recalling, not one 
only, but many ideas: we ¢hink if we 
only suffer the ideas to revolve in suc- 
cession in the mind; but in reflecting 
we compare, combine, and judge of those 
ideas which thus pass in the mind: we 
think, therefore, of things past, as they 
are pleasurable or otherwise; we reflect 
upon thei as they are applicable to our 
present conditiun: we may ¢hink on 
things past, present, or to come; we 
reflect, ponder, and muse mostly on that 
which is past or present. The man 
thinks on the days of his childhood, and 
wishes them back; the child thinks on 
the tine when he shall be a man, and 
is impatient until it is come: the man 
reflects on his past follies, and tries to 
profit by experience ; he ponders on any 
serious concern that affects his destiny, 
and muses on the happy events of his 


childhood. 


No man was ever weary of thinking, much less 
of thiakung that he had done well or virtuously. 
SuvTH. 
Let men but reflect upon their own observation, 
and consider impartially with themselves bow few in 
the world they lave known made better by aye. 
SovutH. 


Stood on the brink of hell, and luok’d awhile 
Purd ring his voyage. MILTON, 


I was sitting on a sofa one evening, after I had 
been caressed by Amurath, and my imagination 
kindled as I mused. HawKgsworTa, 


TO THINK, SUPPOSE, IMAGINE, 
BELIEVE, DEEM. 


To THINK is here, as in the pre- 
ceding article, the generic term. It 
expresses, in common with the other 
terms, the act of having a particula: 
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idea in the mind; but it is indefinite as 
tu the mode and the object of the action, 
To think may be the act of the under- 
standing, or merely of the tmagtnateon : 
to SUPPOSE and IMAGINE are 
rather the acts of the tmagination than 
of the understanding. To think, that is, 
to have any thought or opinion upon a 
subject, requires reflection; it is the 
work of time: to sajy:ose and imagine 
may be the acts of the moment. We 
think a thing right or wrong; we éup- 
pose it to be true or false; we tmagtne 
it to be real or unreal. To ¢hink is 
employed promiscucusly in regard to all 
objects, whether actually existing or not, 
or if existing are above our comprehen- 
sion: to suppose applies to those which 
are uncertain or precarious , magne, 
to those which are unreal. Think and 
tmagine are said of that which affects 
the senses immediately ; suppose is only 
said of that which cecupies the mind. 
We think thut we hear a noise as soon 
as the sound catches our attention 5; in 
certain states of the body or mind we 
tmagine we hear noises which were 
never made: we fhtnk that a person 
will come to-day, because he has informed 
us that he intends to du so; We suppose 
that he will come to-day, at a certain 
hour, because he came at the same hour 
yesterday. 

Ifto conccive how any thing can be 


From shape extracted, and locality, 


Is hard: what ¢hivk you of the Deity ? JENYNS 


It is absurd to suppose that while the relations, in 
which we stand to our fellow-creatures, naturally 
call forth certain sentiments aud affections, there 
should be none tu correspond tothe first and greatest 
of all beings. Beat, 


How ridiculous must it be to imagine that the 
clergy of Eugland favour popery, when they cannot 
be clergymen without renouncing it. Bevexivur, 


In regard to moral points, in which 
case the word DEEM may be compared 
with the others, to ¢aink is a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises. I think 
that a man has acted wrung: to suppose 
is totake up an idea arbitrarily or at 
pleasure; we argue upon a supposed 
case, merely for the sake of argument: 
to imugine is tu take up an idea by acci- 
dent, or without any connexion with the 
truth or reality; we imagine that a 
person is offended with us, without being 
able to assign a single reason fur the 
idea; imaginary evils are even more 
numerous than those which are real: to 
deem is to form a conclusion; things 
arc deemed hurtful or otherwise in con- 
sequence of observation, 


THOUGHTFUL. 


We somet.mes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were louse. 
Cowrzn, 


It moves me more, perhaps, than folly ought, 
When some preen heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sease. Cowra, 


An empty house is by the players deemed the most 
dreadful siyn of popular disapprobation. 
HawEEsworrn. 
To think and believe are both opposite 
to knowing or perceiving; but think is a 
more partial action than delieve:> we 
think as the thing strikes us at the 
time; we believe from a settled deduc- 
tion: hence it expresses much less to 
way that I ¢hkink a person speaks the 
truth, than that I dedreve that he speaks 
the truth, I think from what I can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, is a vague mode of speech, not 
adtnissible in a court of law as positive 
evidence: the natural question which 
follows upon this is, do you firmly believe 
it? to which whoever can answer in the 
affirmative, with the appearance of sin- 
cerity, must be admitted as a testimony. 
Hence it arises that the word can only 
be employed in matters that require but 
little thought in order to come to a con- 
clusion ; and delzeve is applicable to things 
that must be admitted only on substan- 
tial evidence. We are at liberty to say 
that I think, or 1 belteve that the account 
is made out right; but, we must say, 
that I delteve, not think, that the Bible 
is the word of God. 


They think that they (the objectora) do nat believe 
bt (the yospel) who do uot take care that it should 
be preached tu the poor. Burs. 
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For they can conquer who believe they can. 
Daypen, 


THOUGHTFUL, CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 


THOUGHTFUL, or full of thinking 
(v. To think, reflect); CONSIDERATE, 
or ready to consider (v. To consider, re- 
A-ct); and DELIBERATE, ready to 
deliberate (v. To consult); rise upon 
each other in their signification: he who 
is thoughtful does not forget his duty ; 
he who is considerate pauses, and con- 
siders proverly what is his duty; he 
who deliberates, considers deliberately. 
It is a recommendation to a subordinate 
person to be ¢houghiful in doing what 
1s wished of him: it is the recommend- 
ation of a confidential person to be con- 
stderate, as he has often to judge ac- 
cording to his own discretion; it is the 
recommendation of a person who is 
acting for himself in critical matters to 


TIME. 


be deliberate. There is this further dis- 
tinction in the word deliberate, that it 
may be used in the bad sense to mark 
a settled intention to do evil: young 
people may sometimes plead in extenu- 
ation of their guilt, that their misdeeds 
do not arise from deliberute malice. 


Men's mindsare in general inclined tolevity, much 
more than to thoughtful melancholy. Brain. 


Some things will not bear much gcal; and the 
more earnest we are about them, the leas we recom- 
mend ourselves to the approbation of sober and con- 
siderate men. TILLoTson. 


There is a vast difference between sins of infirmit 
and those of presumption, as vast as between ined 
vertency and deliberation. Sovru. 


THREAT, MENACE. 


THREAT is of Saxon origin; ME- 
NACE is of Latin extraction. They do 
oot differ in signification; but, as is 
frequently the case, the Saxon is the 
familiar term, and the Latin word is 
employed only in the higher style. We 
may be threatened with either small or 
great evils; but we are menaced only 
with great evils. One individual threat- 
ens to strike another : a general menaces 
the enemy with an attack. We are 
threatened by things as well as persons: 
we are menaced by persons only (or 
things personified) : a person is threat- 
ened with a look : he is menaced with a 
prosecution by his adversary. 

By turns put on tne suppliant ana the lord; 


Threaten'd this moment, aud the next imiplor'd. 
Prior, 


Of the sharp axe 
Regardless, that o’er his devoted head 


Hungs menactng. SomERvini.s. 


TIME, SEASON. 


TIME is here the generic term ; it is 
taken either for the whole or the part: 
SEASON is any given portion of é1me. 
We speak of teme when the simple idea 
of time only is to be expressed ; as the 
time of the day, or the t:me of the year ; 
the season is spoken in reference to 
some circumstances ; the year is divided 
into four parts, called the seasons, ac- 
cording to the nature of the weather: 
hence it is that in general that time is 
called the season which is suitable for 
any particular purpose; youth is the 
season for improvement. It is a matter 
of necessity to choose the fame; it 
is an affair of wisdom to choose the 
season. 


You will often want religion in times of most dan 
ger. Cuatmanm. 


TIME. 


Piso's behaviour towards us in this season of af. 
fiction hus endeared him to us. 
Mxtaora’s Lerrens oF Cicero. 


TIME, PERIOD, AGE, DATE, ARA, 
EPOCHA. 


TIME (v. Time) is, as before, taken 
either for time in general, or éeme in 
particular: all the other terms are taken 
for particular portions of time. Iu the 
sense of a particular portion of ftrme, 
the word ¢#me is applied generally and 
indefinitely. 

There is a tine when we should not only number 
our days, but our huurs, Youna. 

Time included within any given points 
is termed a PERIOD, from the Greek 
mepocog, signifying a course, round, or 
any revolution : thus, the period of day, 
or of night, is the space of tame com- 
prehended between the rising and set- 
ting, or setting and rising of the sun; 
the pertod of a year comprehends the 
space which, according to astronomers, 
the earth requires for its annual revo- 
lution. So, in an extended and moral 
application, we have stated pertods in 
our life for particular things: during 
the pertod of infancy a child is in a 
state of total dependence on its parents ; 
a perivd of apprenticeship has been ap- 
pointed for youth to learn different 
trades. 

Some experiment would be made how by art to 
Make plants muie lastiag than their ordiuary pericd, 
as to make a stalk of wheat last a whole year. 

Bacon. 

The period is sometimes taken not 

only for the space of time included 

between two points of fame, but some- 

times for the terminating point; in this 

Sense, to put a pertod toa thing is to 
terminate its existence, to destroy it. 

Bat the List period, and the futal hour, 


OF Tryy is cume. Denna. 


The AGE is the pertod comprehended 
within the life of one man, or of numbers 
living at the satne time, and conse- 
quently refers to what is done by men 
living within that pertod: hence we 
speak of the different ages that have 
existed since the commencement of the 
world, and characterise this or that age 
by the particular degrees of vice or 
virtue, genius, and the like, for which 
it is dustingutshed. 

The story of Haman only shows us what human 


natore has tou generally appeared to be in every age, 
Bia. 


The date ia properly the point of 


TIMELY. 


&me which is marked on a writing, 
either to show the ftrme when it was 
written, as the daie of a letter, or to 
show when any contract is to be per- 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
bill of exchange. As the date in the 
first case shows when anything has been 
done, the word date may be applied 
generally to the time of auy past event, 
as a thing of late da/e, or early date; 80 
of a thing out of date, which is so long 
gone by as that the date of it is not 
known. 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption 


that destroyed the country of Mel Passi, and is ofa 
very old dale. Baypons. 


As the date in the second case shows 
how long it will be before a thing is to 
be done, asa bill of short date shows 
that it has but a short time to run, so 
the term date may be applied to the 
duration of any event. 
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Plantations have one advantage in (hem which ‘s 
not to be tound in most other works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting dale. Appiwon. 


JERA, in Latin era, probably from 
@s brass, signifying coin with which one 
computes: and EPOCHA, from the 
Greek eroyn, from eeyw to stop, siz- 
nifying a resting-place; both refer to 
points of t#2me that are in some manner 
marked or distinguished * but the former 
is more commonly employed in the 
literal sense for puints of computation 
in chronology, as the Christian @ra; 
the latter is indefinitely employed for 
any pertod distinguished by remarkable 
events: the captivity of the Jews is an 
a in the history of that nation. 

‘he terms may also be figuratively em- 
ployed in the latter sense, as an event- 
ful @ra. 

That period of the Atnenian history which is in- 
cluded within the era of Pisistrutus, and the death 


of Menander the comic poet, may justly be atyled the 
literary age of Greece. CUMBKHLAND. 


The institution of this library (by Pisistratus) 
forms a sigoal epocha in the auuals of literature, 
CUMBERLAND, 


TIMELY, SEASONABLE. 


Tue same distinction exists between 
the epithets TIMELY and SEASON- 
ABLE as between #me and season in 
the preceding article. The former sig- 
nifies within the time, that is, before 
the time is past ; the latter according to 
the season, or what the season requires, 
A timely notice prevents that which 
would otherwise happen; a seasonable 
hint seldom fails of its effect because it 


TORMENT. 


is seasonuble. We must not expect to 
have a timely notice of death, but must 
be prepared for it atany time; un ad- 
monition to one who is on a sick-bed is 
very seusonable, when given by a 
minister or a friend. The opposites of 
these terms are untimely or tll-ttmed 
and unseasonable: untimely is directly 
opposed to timely, signifying before the 
time appointed ; as an untimely death: 
but #//-é1med is indirectly oppused, sig- 
nifying in the wrong tame; as an adi- 
timed remark. 


It imports all men, especially bad men, to thiuk 
on the judgment, that by a timely repoutauce they 
Tay prevent the woefal effects of it, SoutTs. 

What you vali a bold, is not only the kindest, but 


the must seusonable proposal you could huve made, 
Luck. 
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TIMESERVING, TEMPORIZING. 


TIMESERVING and TEMPO- 
RIZING are both applied to the con- 
duct of one who adapts hinself servilely 
to the time and season; but a léme- 
server is rather active, and a tempo- 
rizer passive. A timesvrper avows 
those opinions which will serve his pur- 
pose: the temportzer forbears to avow 
those which are likely fur the time 
being tu hurt him. ‘The former acts 
from a desire of gain, the latter from a 
feur of loss. Tomeservers are of ull 
parties, as they come in the way: ¢te- 
portzers are of no party, as oecasion re- 
quires. Sycophant courtiers must al- 
ways be fameservers : nainisters of state 
are frequently femporizers. 

Ward had complied during the late times, and 


held in by taking the covenant: su be was tated hy 
the high men as a timeserver. Burnerr, 


Feeble and temporizing measures will always be 
the result, when men assemble to deliberate ina 
bitnation where they ought to act. RopERTSON. 


TORMENT, TORTURE. 


TORMENT (». To tease) and TOR- 
TURE both come from ¢orqueo to 
twist, and express the agony which 
arises from a violent twisting or griping 
of any part; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived from the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and consequent pain than the former. 
Torture is an excess of torment. We 
may be tormented by a variety of indi- 
rect means; but we are mostly said to 
be tortured by the direct means of the 
rack, or sitnilar instrument. Turment 
may be permanent: éorture is only for 
a time, or on certain occasions. It is 
related in history that a person was 
once tormenied. to death, by a violent 


TRADE. 


and incessant beating of drums in his 
prison: the Indians practise every spe- 
cies of torture upon their prisoners ; 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may turmené a man all -his life: the 
horrors of an awakened conscience 
are a torture to one who is on his 
death-bed. 


Yet io his empire o’er thy abject breast, 


His flames and (urments only are exprest. Puro, 
To a wild sounet or a wanton air, 
Offence and furtare tw u sober ear. Prior. 


TRADE, COMMERCE, TRAFFIC, 
DEALING. 


TRADE, in Italian ¢ératto, Latin 
tracto to treat, signifies the transaction 
of business. COMMERCE, ». /nter- 
course. TRAFFIC, in French trafique, 
Italian érafico, compounded of tra or 
trans and fucto, signiiles to make to pass 
over from hand to hand. DEALING, 
from the verb to dead, in German thetlen 
to divide, signifies to get together in 
parts according to © certain ratio, or at 
a given price. 

The leading idea in ¢rade is that of 
carrying on business for purposes of 
gain; the rest are but modes of trade. 
commerce is a mode of trade by ex- 
change: ¢rafic is a sort of personal 
trade, a seuding from hand to hand; 
dealing is a bargaining or calculating 
kind of érade. Trade is either on a 
large or small scale; commerce is al- 
ways on a large scale: we may /rade 
retail or wholesale; we always carry on 
commerce by wholesale: tirade is either 
within or without the country; com- 
merce is always between different coun- 
tries: there may be a trade between 
two towns; but there is a commerce be- 
tween England and America, between 
France and Germany: hence it arises 
that the general term érade is of inferior 
import when compared with commerce. 
The commerce of a country, in the ab- 
stract and general sense, conveys more 
to our mind, and is a more nubile ex- 
pression, than the trade of the country, 
as the merchant ranks higher than the 
tradesman, and a commercial house 
than a trading concern. Trade may 
be altogether domestic, and betwixt 
neighbours; the traffic is that which 
goes backward and forward betwixt any 
twoor more points: in this manner there 
inay be a greut trafic betwixt two towns 
or cities, as betwixt London and the 
capitals of the different countics. Trade 


TRANSFIGURE. 


may consist simply in buying and 
selling according to a stated valuation ; 
dealings are carried on in matters that 
admit of a variation: hence we speak of 
dealers in wool, in corn, seeds, and the 
like, who buy up portions of these goods, 
more or less, according to the state of 
the market. 

The statesman, lawyer, merchaut, man of trade, 
Punts for the refuge of some rural shade. Cowprsr. 


lustructed ships shall sail to quick commerce, 

By which remotest regione are ally'd, 

Which makes one city of the universe, 

Where some may guin, and all may be eupply’d. 
JNYDEN. 


But ah! what wish can prosper, or what prayer 

For merchants rich in cargoes of despair, 

Wno drive a loathsome trafic, gauge aud span, 

And buy the boves and muscles of the man. 
Cowper. 


The doctor must needs die rich, he had great 
deulings iu his way. Swirt. 
Trade, however, in its most extended 
sense comprehends all the rest. 

Trade, without enlarging the British territories, 
has given us a kind of additional empire, Abpison. 
These terms admit of the same dis- 

tinction when applied to moral objects. 
Duing ood, 

Disinterested guod, is uot our trade. 


Nature atthors 
And arives thee out from the suciet 
Aad commerce of mankiud for breach of faith. 
SouvTHERS. 


How hast thou dar'd to think so vilely of me, 
That I would condescend to thy menn arts, 
And traffic with thee for a prince's ruin? 


What these are] 
Whose own hard dealings teach them to suspect 
The thoughts of others. SHAKSFEARE. 


Cowren. 


Rows. 


a 


TO TRANSFIGURE, TRANSFORM, 
. METAMORPHOSE. 


TRANSFIGURE is to make to pass 
over into another figure; TRANS- 
FORM and METAMORPHOSE is 
to put into another form: the former 
being said only of spiritual beings, and 
particularly in reference to our Saviour ; 
the other two terms being applied to 
that which has a corporeal form. 

Transformation is commonly applied 
to that which changes its outward form ; 
in this manner a harlequin transforms 
himself into all kinds of shapes and 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applied 
to the form internal as well as external, 
that is, to the whole nature; in this 
manner Ovid describes, among others, 
the metamorphoses of Narcissus into a 
flower, and Daphne into a laurel: with 
the same idea we may speak ofa rustic 
being metamorphosed, by the force of 
art, into a fine gentleman. 


TREASURE. 


We have of this gentleman a piece of the tans- 
Agerativs, which I think is held a work second te 
noue in the wurld. STEKus. 


A lady's shift may be metamorphosed into billets. 
doux, aud come into hor posseasiun a secon time. 
YpISBON, 


Cana Rood intention, or rather a very wicked ona 
80 miscalied, franyform perjury and hypocrisy into 
merit aud perfectiun ? 


T45 


SouvtH., 


TREACHEROUS, TRAITOROUS, TREA- 
SONABLE. 


Tnese epithets are all applied to one 
who betrays his trust; but TREACH- 
EROUS ov. Fartthless) respects a man's 
private relations ; TRAITOROUS, his 
public relation to his prince and his 
country: he is a éreacherous friend, and 
a trattorous subject. We may be 
treacherous to our enemies as well as 
our friends, for nothing can lessen the 
obligation to be faithful in keeping a 
promise; we may be trattorous to ou 
country by abstaining to lend that aid 
which isin our power, 7rattvrous and 
TREASONABLE are both applicable 
to subjects: but the former is extended 
to all public acts; the latter only to 
those which affect the supreme power: 
a soldier is trattorous who goes over to 
the side of the enemy against his coun- 
try ; a man is guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices who meditates the life of the king, 
or aims at subverting his government: 
a man may be a frattor under all forms 
of government: but he can be guilty of 
treason only in a monarchical state. 

This very charge of fully should make men cau- 


tious how they listen to the treacheruus proposals 
which come from their own bosom. Sour. 


All th@evils of war must unavoidably be endured, 
as the necessary means to give success to the trai- 
torous designs of fhe rebel. SovurH. 


Herod tramped up a sham plot against Hyrcanus, 
as if he held correspondence with Maichus King of 
Arabia, for accurnplishiug reasonable designs againnt 
him. Pulpkaux. 


TO TREASURE, HOARD. 


Tue idea of laying up carefully is 
common to these verbs; but to THEA- 
SURE is to lay up for the sake of 
preserving ; to HOARD, to layzup for 
the sake of accumulating ; ve Pans 
up the gifts of a friend ; the mniggr hourds 
up his money: we atlach a eal value 
to that which we treasure ;<b fictitious 
value to that which is hgurded. To 
treasure is used either in be proper or 







improper sense; to hvurf only in the 
proper sense: we éreas#re a book on 
which we set particuf@r value, or we 
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treasure the words or actions of another 
in our recollection; the miser hoards 
in his coffers whatever he can scrape 
together. 


Fancy can combine the ideas which memory has 
treasured. HawxxsworTm, 


Huards ev'n beyond the miser's wish abound. 
GouvemiTH. 


TREATMENT, USAGE. 


TREATMENT implies the act of 
treating, and USAGE that of using: 
treatment may be partial or temporary ; 
but wsayre is properly employed for that 
which is permanent or continued: a 

axser-by may meet with ill-treatment ; 

ut children and domestics are liable to 
meet with ill-wsage. All persons may 
meet with ¢reatment trom others with 
whom they casually come in connexion ; 
but usage is applied more properly to 
those who are more or less in the power 
of others: children may receive good or 
ill usage from those who have the 
charge of them, servants from their 
masters, or wives from their husbands. 

My promises of more indulgent treatment, if they 
would unite with hina (Cortes) against their oppres- 


sors, he prevailed on the people to supply the Spa- 
nish cump with provisions, KoBEreoN, 


If we look further tuto the world, we shall find 
thin wsage (of our Savieur trom his own) not so very 
strange; dur kindsed is not fendslip, SouTu. 


TREMBLING, TREMOR, TREPI- 
DATION. 


Aut these terms are derived from the 
very same source (v. dytlution), and 
designate a general state of agggation ; 
TREMBLING is not only the most 
familiar but also the most indefinite 
term of the three; TREPIDATION 
and TREMOK are species of trembding. 
Trembling expresses any degree of in- 
voluntary shaking of the frame, from 
the affection either of the body or the 
mind, cold, nervous affections, fear, and 
the like, are the ordinary causes of 
trembling : tremor isa slight degree of 
trembling, which arises mostly from a 
mental affection; when the spirits are 
agitated, the mind is thrown into a 
tremor by any tgilling incident: ¢rept- 
dation is more vivient than either of 
the two, and springs from the defective 
state of the mind; it shows itself in the 
action, or the different movements of 
the body, rather than in the body ; those 
who have not the requisite composure 
of mind to command themselves on all 


TRIF LING. 


occasions are apt to do what is required 
of them with trepidation. 


And with unmanly fremblings shook the car. 


The ferocious insolence of Cromwell, the rugged 
brutality of Harrison, and the general trepidattes 
of fear aad wickedness (in the revel parliament), 
would make « picture of unexampled shalt 

uMNSON, 


Porg. 


Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that sirikes 
upon the mind, which being tou vulatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremur of the wuice. Sr£zee, 


Trembling and tremu/ous are applied 
as epithets, either to persons or things: 
a trenbling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a éremulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mind: notes in music are sometimes 
trembling ; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is tremulous. 


Aud rend the trembling unresisting prey. Pore, 
As thus th’ effalgence tremulous 1 drank, 
With cherish'd gaze. THomMsonN, 


TRIEFLING, TRIVIAL, PETTY, FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE. 


TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, both come 
from trtvium, a common place of resort 
where three roads meet, and signit'y 
common. PETTY, in French petit 
little, in Latin puéus a boy or minion, 
is prubably connected with the Hebrew 
pethi foolish. FRIVOLOUS, in Latin 
Jrivolus, comes in all probability from 
Jrio to crumble into dust, sigmfying 
reduced to nothing. FUTILE, in Latin 
Jutifs, from futto to pour out, signi- 
fies cast away as worthless. 

All these epithets characterize an ob- 
ject as of little or no value: ¢ryjling and 
trivial ditfer only in degree ; the tatter 
denoting a still lower degree of value 
than the former. What is (rifling or 
triviad is that which dves not require 
any consideration, and may be easily 
passed over as forgotten: trifling ob- 
Jections can never weigh against suhd 
reason; frtvial remarks ouiy expuse 
the shallowness of the remarker: what 
is petty is beneath our consideration, it 
ought to be disregarded and heid cheap, 
it would be a petty consideration for a 
minister of state to louk to the small 
savings of a private family: what is 
Srivolous and futile is disyraceful for 
any one to consider; the furmer ia re- 
lation to all the objects of our pursuit or 
attachment, the latter only in reyzard to 
matters of reasoning; dress 1s a srivo- 
fous occupation when it forms the chief 
business of a rational being; the ob- 
Jections of free-thinkers against re 


TROUBLE. 


vealed religion are as futile as they are 
mischievous. 


We exceed the ancients in doggerel humour, bur- 
lesque, aud all the triviad arts of ndicule. Appisun. 


There is scarcely any man without some favourite 
trifie which he values above greater attainments; 
some desire of petty pruise which be cannot pa- 
tiently suffer to be frustrated, JoMNSON. 


It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act by 
any other rule thao the care of satisfying our own 
minds. Stare, 


Out ofa multiplicity of criticisms by various hands 
many are sure to be fuiile, Cowrre. 


TROOP, COMPANY. 


In a military sense, a TROOP is 
among the horse what aCOMPANY 
is among the foot; but this is only a 
partial ucceptation of the terms. = 7'roop, 
in French troupe, Spanish tropa, Latin 
turba, signifies an indiscriminate mul- 
titude ; company (v. To accompany) is 
any number joined together, and bear- 
ing each other company: hence we 
speak of a trvup of hunters, a company 
of players ; a troop of horsemen, a com 
pany of travellers. 


Still may the dog the wandering troops constrain 
Of airy ghosts, aud vex the guilty train. = Dayne 


Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his compuny aloug with him. SHAKsPEARE. 


TO TROUBLE, DISTURB, MOLEST. 


WHarTEVER uneasiness or painful sen- 
timent is produced in the mind by out- 
ward circumstances is effected either b 
TROUBLE (v0. Affliciton), by DIS- 
TURBANCE (v. Commotion), or by 
MOLESTATION (v. To inconveni- 
ence). Trouble is the most general in 
its application; we may be troubled 
by the want of a thing, or troubled by 
that which is unsuitable: we are dis- 
turbed and molested only by that which 
actively troubles. Pecuniary wants are 
the greatest troubles in lite; the per- 
verseness of servants, the indisposition 
or ill behaviour of children, are do- 
mestic troubles: but the noise of chil- 
dren is a disturbance, and the prospect 
of want disturbs the mind. Trouble 
may be permanent; disturbance and 
motestatzon are temporary, and both 
refer to the peace which is destroyed: a 
disturbance ruties or throws out of a 
tranquil state; a molestation burdens 
or bears hard either on the body or the 
mind: noise 1s always a disturbance to 
one who wishes tv think or to remuin in 
quiet ; talking, or any noise is a moles- 
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faiton to oue who is in an irritable frame 
of body or mind. 

Ulysses was exceedingly troubled at the sight of 
his mother (in the Elysian flelds). ADvIaoN, 


No buzzing sounds disturd their golden ale. 
RYDEN, 


All use those arms which nature has bestow'd, 

Produco their tender progeny, and feed 

With cure parental, whilst that care they need. 

Iu thease lov'd offices completely blest, 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 
JENYNe, 


TROUBLESOME, IRKSOME, VEXA- 
TIOUS. 


Tuesx epithets are applied to the ob- 
jects which create trouble or vecxation, 
IRKSOME is compounded of trk and 
some, from the German a@rger vexation, 
which probably comes from the same 
root as the Greek apyoc. TROUBLE- 
SOME (v. To afflict) is here, as before, 
the generic term; irksome and VEX- 
ATIOUS are species of the ‘rouble- 
some : what is troublesome creates either 
bodily or mental pain; what is irksome 
creates a mixture of bodily and mental 
pain; and what is vexatious creates 
purely mental pain. What requires 
great exertion, or a too long continued 
exertion or exertions, coupled with difli- 
culties, is troublesome ; in this sense the 
laying im stores for the winter Is a trou- 
blesome work for the ants, and com- 
piling a dictionary is a troublesome 
labor to the compiler: what requires 
any exertion which we are unwilling to 
make, or interrupts the peace which we 
particularly long for, is trksome ; in this 
sense giving and receiving of visits is 
trksom? to some persons; travelling is 
trksome to others: what comes across 
our particular wishes, or disappoints us 
in a particular manner, 1s verattous ; 
in this sense the loss of a prize which 
we had hoped to gain may be vez- 
ahous. 


The incursions of troublesome thoughts are often 
violent and importunate. Jouineom, 


For not to irksome toil, but to delight he maste us, 
MILtom. 


The pensive goddess has already taught 
How vain is hope, and how veratious ie ake 
108 


TRUTH, VERACITY. 


TRUTH belongs to the thing; VE- 
RACITY to the person: the truth of 
the story is admitted upon the veracity 
of the narrator. 


I shail think myselfobliged for the fature to 
always in frath and sincerity of heast. Apoison. 
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Many relations of travellers have been slighted us 
fabulous, till muse (requent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity. Jou NSON, 


TRY, TEMPT. 


To TRY (v. To attempt) is to call 
furth one’s ordinary powers ; to TEMPT 
(v. To attempt) is a particular species 
of trial: we try either ourselves or 
others; we tempt others: we try a per- 
son only in the path of his duty; but 
we may tempt hiw to depart from his 
duty: it is necessary to ¢tvy the fidelity 
of a servant before you place confidence 
in him ; it is wicked tu tempt any one to 
do that which we should think wrong 
to do ourselves: our strength is trted by 
frequent experiments ; we are tempted, 
by the weakness of our principles, to 
give way to the violence of our passions. 


League adl your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 


Join all, and try the ompipotence of Jove. Pore. 


Still the old sting remain'd, and men beyan 
Tv tempt the serpent, as he tempfed man. Denuam. 


TUMULTUOUS, TUMULTUARY. 


TUMULTUOUS signifies having 
tumult; TUMULTUARY, disposed for 
tumult: the former is applied to objects 
in general; the latter to persons only: 
in tumultuous mectings the voice of 
reason is the last thing thut is heard ; 
it is the natural tendency of large and 
promiscuous assemblics to become tu- 
multuary. 

But, O! beyond description happiest he 
Who ne'er must roll on life's tumudtuous son. Prior. 


With tumultuary, but irresistible violeuce, the 
Scotch tnsurgeats fell upon the churches in that city 
( Perth). Rosentson, 


TUMULTUOUS, TURBULENT, SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTJINOUS. 


TUMULTUOUS («. Bustle) de- 
scribes the disposition to make a noise ; 
those who attend the play-houses, par- 
ticularly the lower orders, are frequently 
tumultuous: TURBULENT marks a 
hostile spirit of resistance to authority ; 
when prisoners are dissatisfied they are 
frequently turbulent: SEDITIOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance to govern- 
ment; in republics the people are often 
disposed to be seditious: MUTINOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance against 
officers either in the army or navy; a 
general will not fail to quell the first 
risings of a mutenous spirit. Electionecr- 
ing mobs are always éumuliuous; the 
young and the ignorant are 80 averse to 


TURGID. 


control that they are easily led by the 
example of an individual to be turdu- 
lent ; among the Romans the people 
were in the habit of holding sedzttous 
meetings, and sometimes the soldiery 
would be mulinous. 


Many civil broils and (¢xmultuous rebellions they 
overcame, by reason of the continual presence of 
their king, slices only presence ofteutimes constraius 
the unruly peuple frum a thousand evil uccasions. 

SPENSER. 


Men of ambitious and ¢urbulent spirits, that wore 
dissatisfied with privacy, were allowed to engage iu 
Inatters of state, BentTixy. 


Nery many of the siete van iu Edinburgh at that 
time did not appear yet io this sedifious behaviour. 
CLAKENDON, 


Lend me your guards, that, if persuasion fait, 
Foree may against the mufinous prevail. Waturn. 


TURGID, TUMID, BOMBASTIC. 


TURGID and TUMID both signify 
swoln, but they differ in their ap- 
plication: turg?d is most commonly 
apphed to what swells by a physical 
process, as a turgid vessel; tumid, 
from the Greek Oupog the mind, is said 
of that which seems to swell like the 
mind inflated with pride, as the tumtd 
waves, denoting an unnatural or unusual 
swelling. 

A bladder moderately filled with oir and strongly 


tied, held near the fire, grew turyid aud hard. 
BoyLe. 


So high as heav'd the tamid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep. 
Mikes: 


They are both applied to words. 
BOMBASTILC, from bombast a kind 
of cotton, signifying puffed up like 
cotton, ts figuratively applicable to words 
only; but the bombusitc includes the 
sentiments expressed: turgtdity is con- 
fined mostly to the mode of expression. 
A writer is turgid, who expresses a 
simple thought in lofty language: a 
person is bombastic who deals in large 
words and introduces high sentiments 
in common discourse. 


_ The turgidness of a young scribbler might please 
his maguilicent spirit, always upon stilts. 
WaRsuRron. 


By his endeavouring too mucn to set out his bare 
collections in an affected aud bombastic i ae they 
are much neglected. . Woon. 


Tumid is rather applied to single 
words than to the style. 


Although such expromicns may seem fwaid and 
aspiring, yet cannot | scruple to use seemlug hyper- 
boles iu mentioning felicities, which make the hiyhest 
bvperboles but seeming ones. Bors. 


TURN. 


TO TURN, BEND, TWIST, DISTORT, 
WRING, WREST, WRENCH. 


TURN is in French tourner, Greek 
Topyew to turn, and ropyog a turner's 
wheel. BEND, v. Bend. TWIST is 
in Saxon gefwisfan, and German,zweyen 
to double, from zwey two. DISTORT, 
in Latin distortus, participle of distor- 
gueo, compounded of dis and toryueo, 
signifies to turn violently aside. 

To turn signifies in general to put a 
thing out of its place in an uneven line; 
to bend, and the rest, are species of 
turning > we turn a thing by moving it 
from one point toanother: thus we turn 
the earth over: to bend is simply to 
change its direction; thusa stick is ent, 
or a body may bend its direction to a 
certain point: tu tuts? is to bend many 
times, to make many turns: to distort 
is to turn cr bend out of the right 
course: thus the face is distorted in 
convulsions, To WRING is to twist 


With violence; thus linen which has . 


been wetted is wrung: to WREST or 
WRENCH is to separate from a body 
by means of ¢tristing ; thus a stick may 
be wres/ed out of the hand, or a hinge 
wrenched off the door. 
Yet still they flud a future task remain, 
To turn the suil, aud break the clods again. 
Darypsrn. 
Some to the house, 
The fold, aud dairy, hungry bend their flight. 
‘THomson, 
But let not on thy hvok the tortur’d worm, 
Couvuleive, ticist ip agonizing folds, THOMSON. 
We sqw their stern, disturted louks from far. 
Daypen. 
Our bodies are unhappily made the weapons of 
aM; therefore we must, by an austere course of 
duty, lirst wring these weapons oul of its hands. 
SovTs. 
She wrench'd the jav lin with her dying hands. 
Duryven. 
The same distinction holds good in 
the figurative or moral application: we 
turn a person from his design; we bend 
the will of a person ; we fwzst the mean- 
ing of words to suit our purposes; we 
distort them sv as to give them an en- 
tirely false meaning; we wring a con- 
fession front one; or wrest the meaning 
of a person’s words. 


Strong passion dwells on that object which has 
eeized aud tukeu posseasiun of the soul; it is too 
much occupied and Giled by it to ‘urn its view aside. 

Buarsg. 

Men will not bead their wits to examine whether 
things wherewith they have been accustomed be 
good or evil, Hooxzn, 

Something must be distorted beside the intent of 
the sovereign inditer. Pracuam, 

To wring this sentence, to wrest thereby out of 
men's hands the keowledge of God's doctrines, is 
withost 31) reason. Accuan. 
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Prestag the text to the old giant's sense, 
That heav'n once more mast sulfer violence 
Dsnaaw 


TURN, BENT. 


Tues words are only compared here 
in the figurative application, as respects 
the state of a persun’s inclination: the 
TURN is therefore, as before. indefinite 
as to the degree: it is the first rising 
inclination: BENT is a positively strong 
turn, a confirmed inclination; a chil 
may early discover a furaz for music or 
drawing ; but the real den? of his genius 
is not known until he has made a profi- 
ciency in his education, and has had an 
opportunity of trying different things: 
it may be very well to indulge the turn 
of mind; it 1s of great importance to 
follow the bent of the mind as far as re- 
spects arts and sciences. 


I need not tell you how a man of Mr. Rowe's fura 
enteitained ine, Pork. 


1 know the den? of your present attention In di- 
rected towards the eloquence of the bar, 
Mevuorn s Larrens or PLIny,. 


TO TURN, WIND, WHIRL, TWIRL, 
WRITHE., 


To TURN (v. To turn) is, as before, 
the generic term; the rest are but 
modes of turning ; WIND is to turn a 
thing round in a regular manner; 
WHIRL, to ¢urn it round in a violent 
manner; TWIRL, to ¢urn it round in 
any irregular and unmeaning way ; 
WRITHE, to ¢urn round in convolution 
within itself. A worm seldom moves in 
a straight line; it is, therefore, always 
turning : sometimes it lies, and some- 
times it wrtthes in agony: a wheel is 
whirled round by the force of gun- 
powder: a top is ¢wtrled by a child in 
play. 

How has this poison lost its wonted ways? 
It should have burnt ifs passage, uot have linger’d 


In the blind labyrinths and crooked turnings 
Of human cuin pusition, Diyoen 


The tracks of Providence like rivers wind, 


Here run before us, there retreat behind. Higains. 


He was no civil ruffan; none of those 
Who lie with twisted locks, betray with shrugs. 
THOMOON, 


Man is but man, inconstant still, and various ; 
There's no to-morrow in him like to-day ; 
Perhaps the atoms, whirling in his brain, 

Muke him think honestly thie present hour ; 
The next, a swarm of base, ungrat: ful a Med 
May mount aloft, RYDEN, 


I had used my eye to such a quick succession of 
objects, that, in the most precipitate foirl, I could 
eatch a sentence out of each author, STxaLe, 
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Dying, he bellow'd out his dread remorse, 
And writh'd with seeming anguish of the soul, 
Saevxy. 


U. 


UNBELIEF, INFIDELITY, INCRE- 
DULITY. 


UNBELIEF (wv. Relsef) respects 
matters in general; INFIDELITY 
(v. Faithful) is unbelief as respects Di- 
vine revelation; INCREDULITY is 
unbelief in ordinary matters. Unbeltef 
is tuken in an indefinite and negative 
sense; it is the want of deltef in any 

articular thing that may or may not 
ve beheved. The term unbelief does not 
of itself convey any reproachful meaning ; 
it signifies properly a general disposition 
not to believe. 

Were its revelations Important, I should be less 
luclined to unbelief. Irarrie. 

We may be unbelievers in indifferent 
as well as the most important matters, 
but the term unbeliever taken absolutely 
means one who disbelieves sacred truths. 


(ne gets by henrt an catalogue of title-pages and 
editions; and inunediately, to become conspicuous, 
declares that he is an unbelicoer, ADDISON. 

Infidelity is a more active state of 
mind; it supposes a violent and total 
rejection of that which ought to be Jde- 
lieved: incredultty is also an active 
state of mind, in which we refuse belief 
in matters that may or may not be re- 
jected. The Jews are unbelievers in 
the mission of our Saviour; the Turks 
are infidels, inasmuch as they do not 
believe in the Bible; Deists and Atheists 
are likewise infidels, inasmuch as they 
set themselves up against Divine reve- 
lation; well-informed people are always 
incredulous of stories respecting ghosts 
and apparitions. 

Belicf aud profession will speak a Christian but 


very faintly, when thy conversation proclaims thee an 
tajidel. Sours. 


The youth hears all the predictions of the aged 
with obstinate tacredudity. JOHNSON, 


TO UNCOVER, DISCOVER, DISCLOSE. 


To UNCOVER, like DISCOVER, 
implies to take off the covering; but 
the former refers mostly to an artificial, 
material, and occasional covering; the 
latter to a natural, moral, and habitual 
covering: plants are uncovered, that 
they may receive the benefit of the air ; 
they are discovered to gratify the re- 
searches of the botanist. 


UNDER. 


We should excover our nakedness ty throwing aff 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
buast and comfort. Buaxr. 


Since, you know, you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you kuow not of. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


To discover and DISCLOSE (v. To 
publish) both signify to lay open, but 
they differ in the object and manner 
of the action: to discover is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
view, whether it be there by accident or 
design ; to disclose is to open that which 
has been closed: as many things may 
be covered which are not closed, such 
things may, by drawing aside the cover- 
ing, be discovered: acountry is properly 
discovered, or a plant growing in some 
heretofore unknown place may be dts- 
covered; whatever is disclosed must 
have been previously closed or inclosed 
in some other body ; as to disclose the 
treasures which lie buried in the earth. 


Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The aeveral caskets to this noble prince. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The shells being broken, struck off. and gone, the 
atoue included in them is thereby disclosed and set at 
liberty. Woupwanrp, 

So in the figurative or moral applica- 
tion, a plot may be discovered, but a 
secret which lies deep in the bosom may 
be disclosed. 


He shall never, by any alteration in me, discover 
my kuowledge of his mistake. Pours, 


If I disclose my passion, 
Our friendship’s at an end: if I conceal ft, 


The world will call me false. ApDISOK. 


UNDER, BELOW, BENEATH. 


UNDER, like Atnd in behind, and 
the German unter, hinter, &c., are all 
connected with the preposition tz imply- 
ing the relation of enclosure. BELOW 
denotes the state of being low; and 
BENEATH, from the German ateder, 
and the Greek vep@e or evepOe down- 
wards, has the same original significa- 
tion. It is evident, therefoft, from the 
above, that the preposition under denotes 
any situation of retirement or conceal- 
ment; below, any situation of inferiority 
or lowness; and beneath, the same, only 
in a still greater degree. We are covered 
or sheltered by that which we stand 
under; we excel or rise above that 
which is below us; we look down upon 
that which is beneath us: we live under 
the protection of government; the sun 
disappears when it is below the horizon ; 


UNDERSTANDING. 


we are apt to tread upon that which is 
altogether beneath us. 
All sublunary comforts imitate the changeablenessa, 


as well as feel the influence, of the planet they are 
under. Soura, 


Our minds are here and there, below, above; 
, Nothiug that’s mortal can so quickly move. 
Drensaw. 


How can any thing better be expected than rust 
and capkes when men will rather dig their treasure 
from beneats than fetch it from above? Sours. 


UNDERSTANDING, INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 


UNDERSTANDING (v. To con- 
ceive), being the Saxon word, isemployed 
to describe a familiar and easy power or 
operation of the mind in forming distinct 
ideas of things. INTELLECT (v. /n- 
tellect) is employed to mark the same 
operation in reyard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. The understanding 
applies to the first exercise of the rational 
powers: it is therefore aptly said of 
children and savages that they employ 
their understandings on the simple ob- 
jects of perception, a child uses his 
understanding to distinguish the dimen- 
sions of objects, or to apply the right 
names to the things that come before 
his notice. 

By understanding, I mean that faculty whereb» we 
are euabied toapprehend the objects of knowledge, 
geverals as well as particulars, absent things aswell 
as present, and to judye of their truth or falsehood, 
good or evil. WILKINS, 

Intellect, being a matured state of the 
understanding, is most properly applied 
to the efforts of those who have their 
powers in full vigour: we speak of un- 
derstanding as the characteristic dis- 
tinction between man and brute; but 
human beings are distingnished from 
each other by the measure of their ezéel- 
lect. We may expect the youngest 
children to employ an undersianding 
according to the opportunities which 
they have of using their senses ; we are 
gratified when we see great tnéel/ect in 
the youth whom we are instructing. 

The light within us is (since the fall) become dark- 


wess: and the eaderstandiag, that should be eyes tu 
the blind faculty of the will, is blind itself Sourn. 


All those arts and inventions which vulgar minds 
ze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are 
ut the reliques of au éateliect defaced with sin and 
time. GouTH. 


Intellect and INTELLIGENCE are 
derived from the same word; but in- 
tellect is applied merely to human power, 
and intelligence to the spiritual power 


UNDETERMINED. 


of higher beings; as the enteliigence of 
angels: so, when applied to human 
beings, it is taken in the most abstract 
sense for the intellectual power: hence 
we speak of tntelligence as displayed in 
the countenance ofa child whose looks 
evince that be has exerted his intellect, 
and thereby proved that it exists. 


Silent as the ecatatic bliss 
Of souls, that by isfelliy.ace converse. 
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OtTwar. 


UNDETERMINED, UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY, WAVERING. 


UNDETERMINED (v. To deter. 
mine) is a temporary state of the mind; 
UNSETTLED is commonly more last- 
ing: we are undetermined in the ordinary 
concerns of life; we are uasedt/ed in 
matters of opinion: we may he unde- 
termined whether we shall go or stay ; 
we are unsettled in our faith or religious 
profession, 

Undetermined and unseltled are ap- 
plied to particularobjects; UNSTE A DY 
and WAVERING are habits of the 
mind: to be uzsteady is in fact to be 
habitually wnsettled in revard to all 
objects. An unsettled character is one 
that has no settled principles: an un- 
steady character has an unfitness in 
himself to settle. Undetermined de- 
scribes one uniform state of mind, 
namely, the want of determination: wa- 
vering describes a changeable state, 
namely, the state of determining vari- 
ously at different times. Undetermined 
is always taken iu an indifferent. wa- 
vering mostly in a bad, sense: we may 
frequently be undetermined from the 
Nature of the case, which does not pre- 
sent motives for determ uing; but a 
person is mostly wavering, troin a defect 
in his character, in cases where he might 
determine. A parent may with reason 
be undetermined as to the line of life 
which he shall choose for his son: men 
of soft and timid characters are always 
wavering in the most trivial, as well as 
the most important, concerns of Jife. 

We suffer the last part of Iife to steal from us in 


weak bopes of some fortuitous occurrence or drowsy 
equilibrutions of undetermined counsel. = Jutinson. 


Uncertain and unsettled as Cicero was, he seems 
fired with the contemplation of immortulity. 
Prarcx 


You will find soberness and truth in the proper 
teachers of religion, and much uasleatiness aud Vanity 
tn others. Kant Wextwostn, 


Yet such, we find, they are as can control 


The servile actions of our wav ring soul. Prius 


752 UNHAPPY. 


TO UNFOLD, UNRAVEL, DEVELOPE. 


To UNFOLD is to open that which 
has been folded; to UNRAVEL is to 
open that which has been rarelled or 
tangled; to DEVELOPE is to open 
that which has been wrapt in an enve- 
lope. The application of’ these terms 
therefore to moral objects is obvious; 
what has been folded and kept secret is 
unfolded; in this manner a hidden 
transaction is unfolded, by being related 
circumstantially: what has been en- 
tangled in any mystery or confusion is 
unravelled : in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is unravelled, if any circum- 
stance is fully accounted for: what has 
been wrapped up so as to be entirely 
shut out from view is developed ; in this 
manner the plot of a play or novel, or 
the talent of a person, is developed. 


Ani to the sage-instructing eyo uafuld 


The various twine of fight. THomson, 


You must be sure to unravel all your designs to a 
jexlous man. ADDISON. 


Tho character of Tiberius is extremely dificult to 
develope. CUMBERLAND, 


UNHAPPY, MISERABLE, WRETCHED. 


UNHAPPY is literally not to be 
happy; this is the negative condition 
of many who might be happy if they 
pleased. MISERABLE, from mésereor 
to pity, is to deserve pity ; that is, to be 

sitively and extremely unhappy : this 
18 the lot only of a comparatively few : 
WRETCHED, from our word wreck, 
the Saxon wrecca an exile, and the like, 
signifies cast away or abandoned; that 
is, particularly miserable, which is the 
lot of still fewer. As happiness lies 
properly in the mind, uxhuppy is taken 
in the proper sense, with regard to the 
state of the feelings ; but is figuratively 
extended to the outward circumstances 
which occasion the painful feelings ; we 
lead an unhappy lite, or are in an un- 
happy condition: as that which excites 
the compassion of others must be ex- 
ternal, and the state of abandonment 
must of itself be an outward state, mt- 
seruble and wretched are properly applied 
to the outward circumstances which 
cause the pain, and improperly to the 
pain which is occasioned. We can mea- 
sure the force of these words, that is to 
say, the degree of unhappiness which 
they express, only by the circumstance 
which causes the unhappiness. An un- 

man is indefinite; as we may be 


UNIMPORTANT. 


unhappy from slight cireumstarices, or 
from those which are important ; achild 
may be said to be unhappy at the loss 
of a plaything; a man is unhappy who 
leads a vicious life: miserable and 
wretched are more limited in their ap- 
plication; a child cannot be either mz- 
scrable or wretched ; and he who is 80. 
has sume serious cause either in his own 
mind or in his circumstances to make 
him so: a man is mtserable who is tor- 
mented by his conscience; a mother 
will be wretched who sees her child 
violently torn from her. — . 


Such is the fate unhappy women find, 


And such the curse intail’d upon ourkind, Rowe. 


God, according to his universal way of working, 
graciously turns these folliea (from the passions) so 
far to the advantage of his miserable creatures, as to 
be the present sulace and support of their distresses, 

Waxssurton. 


"Tis murmur, discontent, distrust, 


That makes you wretched. Gaye 


UNIMPORTANT, INSIGNIFICANT, IM- 
MATERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 


THe want of importance, of con- 
sideration, of signification, und of mat- 
fer or substance, is expressed by these 
terms. They differ, therefore, princi- 
pally according to the meaning of the 
primitives; but they are so closely 
allied that they may be employed some- 
times indifferently. UNIMPORTANT 
regards the consequences of our actions. 
it is unimportant whether we use this 
or that word in certain cases: INCON- 
SIDERABLEand INSIGNIFICANT 
respects those things which may attract 
notice: the former is more adapted to 
the grave style, to designate the com- 
parative low value of things; the latter 
is a familiar term which seems to con- 
vey a contemptuous meaning: in a de- 
scription we may say that the number, 
the size, the quantity, &c., is incon- 
stderuble; in speaking of persons we 
may say they are tnsignificant in 
stature, look, talent, station, and the 
like; or, speaking of things, an tnstg- 
nificant production, or an tsignificant 
word: IMMATERIAL is a species of 
the unimportant, which is applied only 
to familiar subjects; it is etmmateriat 
whether we go to-day or to-morrow; it 
is immaterial whether we have a few or 


many. 
Nigno and Guerra made no discoveries of any tm 
portince. OBERTSON. 


That the soul cannot be proved mortal by any 
principle uf natural reag a is I think no iaconsider- 


able point gained. Sovrm, 


? 


UNRULY. 


Az I am tusrguificeat to the company in public 
places, I gratity the vanity of all who orelead to 
make an appearance. Appison. 


if, ta the jadgment of impartial persons, the ar- 
guments be strung enough toconviuce an unbiussed 
mind, it is not material whether every wrangling 

a heist wil) sit dowa contented with them. 
STILLiINGYLEET. 


UNLESS, EXCEPT. 


UNLESS, which is equivalent to tf 
dess, if not, or if one fail, is emploved 
only for the particular case; but EX- 
CEPT has always a reference to some 
general rule, of which an exception is 
hereby signified: I shall not do it unless 
he ask me; no one can enter except 
those who are provided with tickets. 

Unless money can be borrowed, trade cannot be 
Carried on. BLACKsTONE, 


If a wife continues in the use of her jewels till 
her husband's death, she shall afterwards retain them 
agaiust his executors and administrators, and all 
other persous except creditors. BiackstTong. 


UNOFFENDING, INOFFENSIVE, 
HARMLESS. 


UNOFFENDING denotes the act of 
not offending : INOFFENSIVE, the 
property of not being disposed or apt to 
offend: HARMLESS, the property of 
being void of harm. Unoffending ex- 
presses, therefore, only a partial state ; 
anoffensive and harmless mark the dis- 
position and character. A child is un- 
offending as jong us he does nothing to 
offend others; but he may be offensive 
if he discover an unamiable temper, or 
has unpleasant manners: a creature is 
inoffensive that has nothing in itself 
that can offend; but that is harmless 
which has neither the will nor the power 
to harm. Domestic animals are fre- 
quently very tnoffensive; it is a great 
recommendation of a quack medicine to 
aay that it is harmless. 

The ungffending royal little ones were not only 


condemned to languish in solitude aud darkness, but 
their bodies left to perish with disease. SEWARD. 


For drinks, the gra 
She crushes, inyffeasnive must. si T iitron 


When the disciple is questioned about the studies 
o? his master, he makes report of sume minute and 
frivolous researehes which are introduced only for 
the purpose of raising a Aarmiess laugh. 

CuMmBERI-AmD. 


UNRULY, UNGOVERNABLE, RE- 
. FRACTORY. 

UNRULY marks the want of dis- 
position to be ruled; UNGOVERN- 
ABLE, an absolute incapacity to be 
governed : the former is a temporary or 


UNSPEAKABLE. 758 
partial error, the latter is an habitual 
defect in the temper: a volatile child 
will be occasionally unruly; any child 
of strong passions will become ungo- 
vernable, by excessive indulgence: we 
say that our wills are unruly and 
our tempers are ungovernable. RE 
FRACTORY, from the Latin re- 
Jringo to break open, marks the 
disposition to break every thing down 
before it: it is the excess of the 
unruly with regard to children: the 
unruly ts, however, negative; but the 
refractory is positive: an unruly child 
objects to be ruled; a Bc Marts | child 
sets up a positive resistance to all rule 
an unruly child may be altogether silent 
and passive; a refractory child always 
commits himself by some act of intem- 
perance in word or deed: he is unruly 
if in any degree he gives trouble in the 
ruling ; he is refractory if he refuses 
altogether to be ruled. 


How hardly is the restive, unrudy will of man first 
tamed aud broke to duty. SoutH, 


I conceive (replied Nicholas) Istand here before 
you, my most equitable judges, for no worse a crime 
than cudgelling my refructury mule. CumBuRLane. 


Heav'ns, how unlike their Belgic sires of old} 
Rough, poor, content, ungoversubly buld. 
GoupsMitTH 


UNSEARCHABLE, INSCRUTABLE. 


Trgsxe terms are both applied to 
things set above the understanding of 
man, but not altogether indifferently ; 
for that which is UNSEARCH ABLE 
is not set at eo great a distance from us 
as that which is INSCRUTABLE: for 
that which is searched is in common 
concerns easier to be found than that 
which requires a scrutiny. Tho ways 
of God are all to us finite creatures 
more or Jess unsearchable; but the 
mysterious plans of Providence, as fre 
quently evinced in the affairs of men, 
are altogether inscrutable. 

Things else by me unsearchab/e, now hesrd 
With wonder. MILTON, 


To expect that the intricacies of science will be 
pierced by u careless glance, i.to exp.-ct a particular 
rivilege; but to suppose that the maze is tnecru/a- 
Bie to diligence, is to euchaia the miad in voluntary 
shackles, JOHNSON, 


UNSPEAKABLE, INEFFABLE, UNUT- 
TERABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE, 


UNSPEAKABLE and INEFFA- 
BLE, from the Latin fur to speak, have 
precisely the same meaning; but the 
u able is said of objects in general, 
particularly of that which is above 
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human conception, and surpasses the 
power of language to describe; as the 
unspeakable goodness of God: IN- 
EFFABLE is said of such objects as 
cannot be painted in words with ade- 
quate force; as the ineffable sweetness 
of a person’s look: UNUTTERABLE 
and INEXPRESSIBLE are extended 
in their signification to that which is 
incommunicable by signs from one 
being to another; thus grief is unut- 
terable which it is not in the power of 
the sufferer by any sounds to bring 
home to the feelings of another; grief 
is trerpresstble which is not to be ex- 
pressed by looks, or words, or any signs. 
Unutierable is therefore applied only to 
the individual who wishes to give utter- 
ance> tnexpressible may be said of 
that which is to be expressed con- 
cerning others: our own pains are un- 
utterable ; the sweetness of a person’s 
countenance is tzeaxpressible. 


The vast difference of God's nature from ours 
makes the difference between them so uaspeckably 
great. Sours. 


The influences of the Divine nature enliven the 
mind with ineffable joys. a. 


Nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, wautleradie. Mitton. 


The evil which lics lurking under a temptation is 
intolerable and inexpressible. Sours. 


UNTRUTH, FALSEHOOD, FALSITY, 
LIE. 


UNTRUTH is an untrue saying ; 
FALSEHOOD and LIE are /alse 
sayings: untruth of itself reflects no 
disgrace on the agent ; it may be unin- 
tentional or not: a falsehood and a le 
are intentional false sayings, differin 
only in degree as to the guilt of the 
offender: a falsehood is not always 
spoken for the express intention of de- 
ceiving, but a de is uttered only for the 
worst of purposes. Some persons have 
a habit of telling falsehoods from the 
mere love of talking: those who are 
guilty of bad actions endeavour to con- 
ceal them by des. Children are apt to 
speak untruths for want of understand- 
ing the value of words: travellers, from 
a love of exaggeration, are apt to intro- 
duce falsehoods into their narrations : 
it is the nature of a /te to increase itself 
to a tenfold degree; one /te must be 
backed by many more. 

Falsehood is also used in the abstract 
sense for what is false. FALSITY is 
never used but in the abstract sense, 
for the property of the /false. The 


USAGE. 


former is general, the latter particular, 
in the application: the truth or j/alse- 
hood of an assertion is not always to be 
distinctly proved; the falsity of any 
particular person's assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 


Above all things tell no untruth, no, not even mm 
trifles. Sin Henny Sypnry, 


Many temptations to falsehood will occur in the 
disguise of passions too specious to fear much re- 
sistance. JOHNSON. 


Probability does not make any alteration either in 
the truth or falsity of things. Sour. 


The nature of a lie consists in this, that itis a 
Salse signification knowingly and voluntarily rg 
; UTH. 


UNWORTHY, WORTHLESS, 


UNWORTHY is a term of less re- 
proach than WORTHLESS; for the 
former signifies not to be worthy of 


praise or honor; the latter signifies to. 


be without all worth, and consequently 
in the fullest sense bad. It may bea 
mark of modesty or humility to say that 
l am an unworthy partaker of your 
kindness ; but it would be folly and ex- 
travagance to say that I am a worth- 
lesa partaker of your kindness. There 
are many unworthy members in every 
religious community ; but every society 
that is conducted upon proper principles 
will take. care to exclude worthless 
members. In regard to one another we 
are often unworthy of the distinctions 
or privileges we enjoy ; in regard to our 
Maker we are all unworthy of his good- 
ness, for we are all «worthless in his 
eyes. 


Since in dark sorrow I my days did spend, 
Till now disdaining his uaworthy end. Dsnnam. 


The school of Socrates was at one time deserted 
by every body except Zschines, the parasite of the 
tyrant Diouysius, and the most worthless man living. 

CUMBERLARD, 


USAGE, CUSTOM, PRESCRIPTION. 


Tue USAGE is what one has been 
long used to do; CUSTOM (v. Custom) 
is what one generally does; PRE- 
SCRIPTION is what is prescribed by 
usage to be done. The usage acquires 
force and sanctivn by dint of time; the 
custom acquires sanction by the fre- 
quency of its being done or the num- 
bers doing it; the prescription acquires 
force by the authority which prescribes. 
Hence it arises that custums vary in 


every age, out that usage and prescrip 
tion supply the place of w~itten law. 


ld 


w 


UTILITY. 


With the aational assembly of France, possesion 


is nothing, law and usage are nothing. Buaxe, 
For, since the time of Saturn's holy reign, 
His hospitable customs we retain. Dryperx. 


Ifin any case the shackles ot Pres tties could 

be wholly shaken off, on what oecasion should it be 

expected’ but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? 
JouNSON. 


UTILITY, USE, SERVICE, AVAIL. 


UTILITY and USE both come from 
utor. SERVICE, from the Latin servio, 
to employ or make use of. AVAIL, 
fiom a or ad and vatl, in French valortr, 
and Latin valeo, signifies strength for 
a given purpose or to a given end. 

All these terms imply fitness to be 
employed to advantage (v Advantage, 
Benejit). Utility is applied in a ge 
neral sense to what may be usefully 
employed ; use to that which is actually 
so employed: things are suid to be of 
general wfilety, or a thing is said to be 
of a particular use. 

Those things which have lung goue together are 
confederate, whereas new things piece not so well; 


but, though they help by their utility, yet they trouble 
by their inconformity. Baoun 


The Greeks in the heroic age seem to have been 
unacquainted with the use of iron. Rosenrson, 


The word use refers us to the employ- 
ment of things generally, and the ad- 
vantage derived from such use; service, 
the particular stute or capacity of a 
thing to be usefully employed. It is 
most proper, therefore, to say that 
prayers and entreaties are of use; but 
ig speaking of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to say they are of service. Pru- 
dence forbids us to destroy anything 
that may be of use; economy enjoins 
upon us not to throw aside anything as 
long as it is fit for service. 

A man with great talents but void of discretion is 
like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind, 


eudued with an irresistible force, which for want of 
sight is of no use to him. Avpison. 


Perhaps it might be of service to these people 
(hypochondriacs) to wear some electric substance 
wext their skin tu defend the nerves aod fibres from 
the damp of non-electric air. 

All the preceding terms are taken 
absolutely: AVAIL is a term of re- 
lative import; it respects the circum- 
stances under which a thing may be 
fit or otherwise to be employed with 
efficacy. When entreaties are found to 
be of no avail, females sometimes try 
the force of tears. 

What does it avail, though Seneca had taught as 


good morality as Christ If from the mvant ? 
Cum pxaLanp. 


Brypong. 
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TO UTTER, SPEAK, ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 


UTTER, from owt, signifies to put 
out ; that is, to send forth a sound: this, 
therefore, is a more general term thah 
SPEAK, which is to utter an intel- 
ligible sound. We may wéter a groan; 
we speak words only, or that which is 
intended to serve as words. To speak, 
therefore, is only a species of utéerance ; 
a dumb man has utterance but not 
speech. ARTICULATE and PRO- 
NOUNCE are modes of speaking; tc 
articulate, from articulum a joint, is to 

ronounce distinctly the letters or syl- 
ables of words; which is the first effort 
ofa child beginning to speak. It is of 
great importance to make a child aré#- 
culate every letter when he first begins 
to speuRk or read, To pronounce, from 
the Latin provuncto to speak out loud, 
is a formal mode of speaking. A child 
must first articu/ate the letters and the 
syllables, then he pronounces or sets 
forth the whole word; this is necessary 
before he can speuk to be understood. 


At each word that my destruction ufter'd 
My heurt recoiled. Orwary. 


What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But words ouce spuke can never be ieee 
ALLER. 


The torments of disease can sometimes only be 
siguifled by groans or subs, or taarticelule ejucula- 


tions. JOUNSON, 
Speak the speech, { pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you. SHAKSPEKARK, 


ene 


VACANCY, VACUITY, INANITY. 


VACANCY and VACUITY both 
denote the space unoccupied, or the ab- 
stract quality of being unoccupied. 
INANITY, from the Latin tzants, de- 
notes the abstract quality of emptiness, 
or of not containing anything: hence 
the former terms vacancy and vacutly 
are used in an indifferent sense ; tnantty 
always in a bad sense: there may be a 
vacancy in the mind, or a vacancy in 
life, which we may or may not fill up as 
we please ; but :nanity of character de- 
notes the want of the essentials that 
constitute a character. 

There are vacuilies in the happiest life, which 
it is not in the power of the world to fill. Bian. 


When I Jook up and behold the heavens, it mnkee 
me scorn the world and the pleasures thereof, con 
sidering the vanity of these and the monty of tive 
other. Owris 
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VAIN, INEFFECTUAL, FRUITLESS. 


Tues epithets are all applied to our 
endeavours; but the term VAIN ‘v. 
Idle) is the most general and indefinite ; 
the other terms are particular and 
definite. What we aim at, as well as 
what we strive for, may be wvatn; but 
INEFFECTUAL, that is, not effectual 
(v. Effective), and FRUITLESS, that 
is, without frutt, signifying not pro- 
ducing the desired fruit of one’s labor, 
refer only to the termination or value of 
our labors. When the object aimed at 
is general in its import, it is common to 
term the endeavour vatn when it cannot 
attain this object; it is vain to atlempt 
to reform a person’s character until he 
is vonvinced that he stands in need of 
reformation ; when the means employ ed 
are inadequate for the attainment of the 
particular end, it is usual to call the 
endeavour ineffectual; cool arguments 
will be eg erg in convincing any 
one inflamed with a particular passion : 
when labor is specifically employed for 
the attainment of a particular object, 
itis usual to term it fruitless if it fail: 
peace-makers will often find themselves 
ia this condition, that their labors will 
be rendered /fruztless by the violent 
passions of angry opponents. 


Nature alond calls out fur balmy rest, 


Sut all in vaia. GENTLEMAN, 


After many frentlesa overtures, the Luca, despairing 
of any cordial union with a Spaniard, attacked him 
by surprise with a numerons body, Ronentron, 


Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offer'd wrong, 


Though ineffectual found. Miron. 


VALUABLE, PRECIOUS, COSTLY. 


VALUABLE signifies fit to be wa- 
lued; PRECIOUS, having a high 
price; COSTLY, costing much money. 
Valuable expresses directly the idea of 
wulue; precious and costly express the 
same idea indirectly : on the other hand, 
that which is valuable is only said to be 
fit or desewing of value; but precious 
und costly denote that which is highly 
valuuble, according to the ordinary 
measure of valuing objects, that is, by 
the price they bear: hence, the two 
latter express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. 

Remote countries cannot convey their commodities 
by laud to those places, when on account of their 


rarity fbev are desired and become valwatle. 
Romerteon. 


it is no imprenr comparison that a thankful heart 
 tike u bux of preceous viutment. Howmin. 


VALUE. 


The king gave him all the duke's rich furs, ard 
much of his costly household stuff, Lrorp. 


They are similarly distinguished in 
their moral application: a book is valu- 
able according to its contents, or ac- 
cording to the estimate which men set 
upon it, either individually or collec- 
tively. The Bible is the only prectous 
book in the world that has intrinsic 
value, that is, set above all price. 
There are many costly things, which 
are only vgluuvle to the individuals 
who are disposed to expend money 
upon them. 

What an absurd thing it is to pass over all the 


valuable purts of a man, aud fix our attention on his 
infirmities! ADpIrun. 


Two other precious drops that ready stood 

Kach in their erystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 

Kiss'd as the gracious signs of sweet remurse. 
MILTON. 


Christ is sometimes pleased to make the profes- 
siow of himself custly. Sout. 


VALUE, WORTH, RATE, PRICE. 


VALUE, from the Latin waleo to be 
strong, respects those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. WORTH, 
in German werth, from wahren to per- 
ceive, signifies that good which is expe- 
rienced or felt to exist in a thing. 
RATE, v. Proportion. PRICE, in 
Latin pretium, from the Greek zpacow 
to sell, signifies what a thing is sold for. 

Value is a general and indefinite term, 
applied to whatever is conceived to be 
good in a thing: the worth is that good 
only which is conceived or known as 
such. ‘The value therefore of a thing is 
as variable as the humours and circum- 
stances of men; it may be nothing or 
something very great in the same object 
at the same time in the eyes of different 
men. The worth is however that value 
which is acknowledged; it is therefore 
something more fixed and yermanent: 
we speak of the value of externul objects 
which are determined by taste ; but the 
worth of things as determined by rule. 
The value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain; but its 
real worth may not be more than what 
it would feteh for waste paper. The 
rate and prtce are the measures of that 
value or tcurth ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular application to 
mercantile transactions. Whatever we 
give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinke estimation, that is said to be 
done at acertain rate; thus we purchase 


VARIATION 


pleasure at a dear rate, when it is at 
the expense of our health: price is the 
rate o nea estimated by coin or 
any other medium; hence price is a 
fixed rate, and may be figuratively ap- 
plied in that sense to moral objects ; as, 
when health is expressly sacrificed to 
pleasure, it may be termed the price 
of pleasure. | 


Life has no valve as an end, but means. 


An end deplorable | A means divine. Youre. 
Pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what ite worth ask death-beds. Youre. 


_ Hyon will take my humour as it runs, you shall 
aave hearty thunuks into the bargain for taking it off 
at such a rate. EARL oF SHAFIESBURY, 


The soul's high hehe 
le writ in all the conduct of the skies, Youne 


TO VALUE, PRIZE, ESTEEM. 


To VALUE is in the literal sense to 
fix a value onathing. PRIZE, signi- 
fying to fix a price, and ESTEEM (v. 
Esteem), are both modes of valuing. 

To value is to set any value, real or 
supposititious, relative or absolute, on a 
thing: in this sense men value gold 
above silver, or an appraiser values 
goods. To value may either be applied 
to muterial or spiritual subjects, to cor- 
poreal or mental actions: prize and 
esteem are taken only as mental actions; 
the former in reference to sensible or 
moral objects, the latter only to moral 
objects: we may value books according 
to their market price, or we may value 
them according to their contents; we 
prize bovks only for their contents, in 
which sense prize is a much stronger 
term than vulue; we also prize men 
for their usefulness to society; we es- 
teem their moral characters. 


The prize, the beauteous prize, I will resign, 


So dearly valu d, und so justly mine, Pork. 


Nothing makes women esteemed by the opposite 
oex more tian chastity; whether it be that we always 
prize those most who are hardest to come at, or that 
nothing b-sides chastity, with its collateral attend- 
ants, fidelity and constancy, gives a man a property 
in the person he loves. Appisom. 


VARIATION, VARIETY. 


VARIATION denotes the act of 
varying (v. Tov change); VARIETY 
denotes the quality of varying, or the 
thing varted. The astronomer ubserves 
the variations in the heavens ; the phi- 
losopher observes the vartations in the 
climate from year to year. Vaurtety is 
pleasing to all persons, but to none so 
much as the young and the fickle : there 
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is an infinite vartety in every species of 
objects, animate or inanimate. 


The idca of variation (a8 a constituent in beauty), 
without attending sv accurately to the manner of va- 
riation, has led Mr. Hogarth to consider angular 
figur’s as beautiful. Bunge, 


As to the colours usually found in beautifal bodies, 
it may be difficult to ascertain them, becauce in the 
several parts of uature there is an infinite curtety, 

DURE. 


VENAL, MERCENARY. 


VENAL, from the Latin venaite, 
signifies saleable or ready to be sold, 
which, applied as it commonly is to per- 
song, is a much stronger term than 
MERCENARY (v. Mercenary). A 
renal man gives up all principle for 
interest ; a mercenary man seeks his 
interest without regard to principle: 
venal writers are such as write in favour 
of the cause that can promote them to 
riches or honours; a servant is com- 
monly a mercenary who gives his services 
according as he is paid: those who are 
loudest in their professions of political 
purity are the best subjects for a minister 
to make venal; a mercenary spirit is 
engendered in the minds of those who 
devote themselves exclusively to trade. 
The minister, well pleas'd at small expense, 

To silence so much rude im pertiuence, 


With squeeze and whiaper yielde to his demands, 
And on the venal list enrold be stands. — Jenyvas. 


For their assistance they eet to the northern 
steel, and bring in an unnatural, mercenary crew, 
Sours. 


VENIAL, PARDONABLKE. 


VENIAL, from the Latin venta 
pardon or indulgence, is applied to what 
may be tolerated without express dis- 
paragement to the individual, or direct 
censure; but the PARDONABLE is 
that which may only escape severe cen- 
sure, but cannot be allowed: garrulity 
is a venial offence in old age; levity in 
youth is pardonable in single instances. 

Whilet the clergy are employed in extirpating mor- 


tal sins, I should be glad to rally the world out of ia- 
decencies and vonial transgressions. Cumsariann 


The weakuesses of Elizabeth were not c:nfined to 
that period of life when they are more pardun thle. 
Rosgagrson, 


VERBAL, VOCAL, ORAL. 


VERBAL, from verbum a word, 
signifies after the manner of a spoken 
word; ORAL, from os a mouth, signi- 
fies by word of mouth; and VOCAL, 
from voz the voice, signifies by the 
voice: the two former of these words 
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are used to distinguish the speakin 
from writing; the latter to distinguis 
the sounds of the voice from any other 
sounds, particularly in singing: a verbal 
message is distinguished from one 
written on a paper, or in a note; oral 
tradition is distinguished from that 
which is handed down to posterity by 
means of books; vocal music is distin- 
guished from instrumental ; vocal sounds 
are more harmonious than those which 
proceed from any other bodies. 

Among all the northern nations, shaking of hands 
was held necessary to bind the bargain, a custom 


which we still retain in many verbaé contracts. 
HB Lackstows. 


Forth came the human pair, 
And joln'd their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wauting voice. . 


VEXATION. 


MILTon. 


In the first ages of the world instruction was com- 
monly vrai, JouNNON, 


VEXATION, MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 


VEXATION (v. To _ aisplease) 
springs from a variety of causes, acting 
unpleasantly on the inclinations or pas- 
sions of men; MORTIFICATION (wv. 
To humble) is a strong degree of vera- 
tion, which arises from particular cir- 
cumstances acting on particular passions: 
the loss of a day’s pleasure is a veration 
to one who is eager for pleasure: the 
loss of a prize, or the circumstance of 
coming into disgrace where we expected 
honour, is a mortification to an ambi- 
tious person. Veratzon arises principally 
from our wishes and views being crossed; 
mortification, from our pride and _ self- 
importance being hurt; CHAGRIN, 
in French chagrin, from atgrtr, and the 
Latin acer sharp, signifying a sharp 

int, arises from a mixture of the two; 
disappointments are always attended 
with more or less of veration, according 
to the circumstances which give pain 
and trouble; an exposure of our poverty 
may be more or less of a sanrlilcahin. 
according to the value which we set on 
wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 
request will produce more or less of 
chagrin, as it is accompanied with cir- 
cumstances more or less moritfying to 
our pride. 

Poverty is an evil complicated with so many cir 


cumstances of uneasiness and vesatien, that every 
man is studious to avoid it. JoHNSON. 


Iam mortijied by those compliments which were 
to encourage me, Pors. 


' {t was your purpose to balance my chagrin at the 
inconsidierable effect of that essay, by representing 
that it obtained some notice. Huw. 


VIEW 


VIEW, SURVEY, PROSPECT. 


VIEW (v. To look), and SURVEY, 
compounded of vey or rtew and sur over, 
mark the act of the person, namely, the 
looking over a thing with more or less 
attention: PROSPECT, from the Latin 
prospectus and prospicto to see before, 
designates the thing seen. We take a 
view or survey; the prospect presents 
itself: the view is of an indefinite extent ; 
the survey is always comprehensive in 
its nature. Ignorant people take but 
Narrow views of things ; men take more 
or less enlarged rtews, according to their 
cultivation: the capacious mind of a 
genius takes a survey of all nature. 
The view depends altogether on the 
train of a person's thoughts; the pros- 
pect is set before him, it depends upon 
the nature of the thing: our vtetes of 
advancement are sometimes very falla- 
cious ; our prospects are very delusive ; 
both occasion disappointment: the for- 
mer is the keener, as we have to charge 
the miscalculation upon ourselves. 
Sometimes our prospects depend upon 
our views, at least in matters of reli- 
gion; he who forms erroneous views of 
a future state has but a wretched pros- 
pect beyond the grave. 

With inward view 


Thence on the ideal kingdom swift she turns 
er eye. THoMson, 


Fools view but part, and not the whole survey, 
So crowd existence all into a day. JENYNS, 


No Innd 80 rude but looks beyond the tomb 


For future pruspects in a world to come, JENYN2. 


VIEW, PROSPECT, LANDSCAPE. 


VIEW and PROSPECT (wv. Fiew, 
prospect), though applied here to ex- 
ternal objects of sense, have a similar 
distinction as in the preceding article. 
The vtew is not only thie eich may be 
seen, but that which is actually seen ; 
the prospect is that which may be 
seen; hence the term view is mostly 
coupled with the person vtewtng, al- 
though a prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not: hence we speak 
of our vtewo being intercepted, but not 
our prospect intercepted; a confined 
or bounded vtew, but a lively or dreary 


prospect, or the prospect clears up or 
extends. 


Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded eiew, which only saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more, Tomson, 


VIOLENT 


The great eternal scheme, 

laveiving per ina Leib = 
To rani peck er rg sare up aouen THomeon, 

View is an indefinite term; it may be 
said either of a number of objects or of 
a single object, of a whole or of a part: 
prospect is said only of an aggregate 
number of objects: we may have a view 
of a town, of a number of scattered 
houses, of a single house, or of the spire 
of a steeple ; but the prospect compre- 
hends that which comes within the 
range of the eye. View may be said of 
that which is seen directly or indirectly ; 
prospect only of that which directly pre- 
sents itself to the eye: hence a drawing 
of an object may be termed a rtew, al- 
though not a prospect. View is confined 
to no particular objects; prospect mostly 
respects rural objects; and LAND- 
SCAPE respects no others. Landscape, 
landskip, or landshape, denote any por- 
tion of country which is in a particular 
form: hence the /andscape is a species 
of prospect. A prospect may be wide, and 
comprehend an assemblage of objects 
both of nature and art; but a dandscape 
is narrow, and lies within the compass 
of the naked eye: hence it is also that 
landscape may be taken for the draw- 
ing of a landscape, and consequently 
for a species of view: the taking of views 
or landscapes is the last exercise of the 
learner in drawing. 


Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various views. Mito. 


fNow skies and seas their prospect only bound. 
Daypen. 


So lovely seem'd 
That landscape, and of pure now purer air 


Meets his approach. MILrTow. 


VIOLENT, FURIOUS, BOISTEROUS, 
VEHEMENT, IMPETUOUS. 


VIOLENT signifies having force (v. 
Force). FURIOUS signifies having 
fury (v. Anger). BOISTEROUS in 
all probability comes from bestir, signi- 
fying ready to bestir or come into motion. 
VEHEM NT, in Latin vehemens, 
compounded of veho and mens, signifies 
carried away by the mind or the force 
of passion. IMPETUOUS signifies 
having an impetus. 

Violent is here the most general term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is common to them all, it is as 
general in its application as in its mean- 
ing. When vtolent and furtous are 
applied to the same objects, the latter 
expresses a higher degree of the former : 
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a furious whirlwind is violent beyond 
measure. Véolent and boteterous are 
likewise applied to the same objects; 
but the boisterous refers only to the 
violence of the motion or noise: hence 
we say that a wind is vtolent, inasmuch 
as it acts with great force upon all 
bodies ; it is botsterous, inasmuch as it 
causes the great motion of bodies: tm- 
petuous, like boisterous, is also applied 
to bodies moving with great violence. 


Probably the breadth of it (the passage between 


Scylla and Charybdis) is greatly increased by the 
jusent impetwosity of the curreut. Baypone 
The ferivas pard, 
Cow'd and subdu'd, flies from the face of man. 


SomERVILLE. 


Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow 
With dvisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you, 
rHomson. 


The central waters round impetuous rush’d. 
THOMaON, 
These terms are all applied to persons, 
or what is personal, with a similar dis- 
tinction: a man is violent in his opinions, 
violent in his measures, vtolent in his 
resentments ; he is furtous in his anger, 
or hasa furious temper; he is vehement 
in his affections or passions, vehement in 
love, vehement in zeal, vehement in pur- 
Suing an object, vehement in expression: 
vtvlence transfers itself to some external 
object on which it acts with force; but 
vehemence respects that species of vio- 
lence which is confined to the person 
himself: we may dread vtodence, because 
it is always liable to do mischief; we 
ought to suppress our vehemence, be- 
cause it is injurious to ourselves: a 
vtolent partizan renders himself ob- 
noxious to others; a man who is vehe- 
ment in any cause puts it out of his own 
power to be of use. IJmpetuostty is 
rather the extreme of violence or vehe- 
mence : an impetuous attack is an ex- 
cessively violent attack; an tmpetuous 
character is an excessively vehement 
character. Botsterous is said of the 
manner and the behaviour rather than 
the mind. 


This gentleman, among a thousand others, is a 
reat instance of the fate of all who are carried awny 
xy party spiritof any side; I wish ull vivlence may 

succeed as ill, Porx. 


If there be any use of | eerie it must be 
apie to the ignorant and rude, who will be more 


ected by vehemence than delighted by propriety. 
OHNSON, 


But there a power steps in and limits the arro- 
gance of raging passions and furious omen 
URKE, 


a 
a 


Is there a passion whose impetucus force 

Disturbs the human breast, and breaking forth 
With sad eruptions deals destruction round, 

But, by the magic strains of some air, 

Is ized to prace? Cowra, 
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The 7 in this examination, of which theve is printed 
au account not unentertaining, behaved with the 
‘boisterousness Of men elated with recent ane: 

ORSON. 


VISION, APPARITION, PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE, GHOST. 


VISION, from the Latin cteus seeing 
ct seen, signifies either the act of seeing 
or thing seen: APPARITION, from 
appear, signifies the thing that appears. 

s the thing seen is only the improper 
signification, the term pts:on is never 
employed but in regard to some agent. 
the vision depends upon the state of the 
visual organ; the vtsion of a person 
whose sight is defective will frequently 
be fallacious; he will see some things 
double which are single, long which are 
short, and the like. 

He claaps his lens, if haply they may see, 

Close to the part where vision ought to be, 

But finds that, though his tubes assist the sight, 

They cannot give it, or make darkuess light. 
Cowrrr. 

In like manner, if the sight be mi- 
raculously impressed, his wiston will 
enable him to see that which is super- 
natural: hence it is that vtston ia either 
true or false, according to the circum- 
stances of the individual; and a vtston 
signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the wiston: 
apparition, on the contrary, refers us 
to the object seen; this may be true or 
fulse according to the manner in which 
it presents itself. Joseph was warned 
by avtsion to fly into Egypt with his 
fumnily ; Mary Magdalen was informed 
of the resurrection of our Saviour by an 
apparttion: feverish people often think 
they see visions; timid and credulous 

ople sometimes tuke trees and pusts 

or apparitions. 
Pistons and inspirations some expect 
“PTheir course here to direct. 


Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows, 
Who gather rouad aud wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparvion, Buate. 
PHANTOM, from the Greek gatow 
toa r,is used for a false appartteon, 
or the appearance of a thing otherwise 
than what it is; thus the tgnts fatuus, 
vulgarly called Jack-o-Lantern, is a 
phantom. SPECTRE, fiom specto to 
behold, and GHOST, from gets? a spirit, 
are the appartitons of immaterial sub- 
stances. The spectre is taken for any 
spiritual being that appears; but ghost 
is taken only for the spirits of departed 
men who appear to their fellow crea- 


Cow .rry. 


” Inclines here to continue. 


WAIT. 


tures: a spectre is sometimes made to 
appear on the stage; ghosts exist mostly 
in the imagination of the young and the 


ignorant. 
The phantoms which haunt a desert are want, 


aed misery, and danger, JonKNeon. 
; Rous'd frum their slumbers, 
Ya grim array the grisly spectres rise. Bam. 


The lonels tower 
is also shunn'd, whose mournful chambers hold, 
So night-struck fancy dreams, the yelling ghost. 
MOMSOR, 


VOTE, SUFFRAGE, VOICE. 


VOTE, in Latin votum from vovee 
to vow, is very probably from vor a 
voice, signifying the voice that is raised 
in supplication toheaven. SUFFRAGE, 
in Latin suffragtum, is in all probability 
compounded of eub and frango to break 
out or dec'are for athing. VOICE is 
here figuratively taken for the votce that 
is raised in favour of a thing. 

The ote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not; a person has a vote, 
that is, the power of wishing; but the 
su ffruge and the votce are the wish that 
is expressed ; a I le gives his suffrage 
or his vorce. The vole is the settled 
and fixed wish, it is that by which social 
concerns in life are determined; the 
suffrage is a vote given only in particular 
cases; the voice is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed either by individuals 
or the public at large. The vote and 
votce ure given either for or against a 
person or thing; the suffruge is com- 
monly given in favour of a person: in 
all public assemblies the majority of 
voles decide the question; members of 
Parliament are chosen by the suffrages 
of the people; in the execution of a will 
every executor has a votce in all that is 
transacted. 


The popular vote 
Micron, 


Reputation is commonly lust, been use it pever was 
deserved; and was conferred at first, not by the 
suffrage of criticism, but by the fondness of triend- 
ship. JUHNBON. 


That something's ours when we from life depart, 

This all couceive, all feel it at the heat; 

The wise of learn'd antiquity proclaim 

This truth; the public vote declares the same. 
JENY NS. 
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TO WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, 
LOOK FOR, EXPECT. 


WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, in 
German ewarten, which is an intensive 
of wahren to see or luok, and EXPECT 


WAKEFUI.. 


from the Latin er out of and specio tu 
behold, both signify originally the same 
thing as LOOK FOR, i. e. to look with 
concern for a thing. 

Alli these terms express the action of 
the mind when directed to future matters 
of personal concern to the agent. Wazé, 
watt for, and await, d:fer less in sense 
than in application, the two former being 
in familiar use, and the latter only in 
the grave style: these words imply the 
looking simply towards an object in a 
state of suspense or still regard; as to 
watt until a person arrives, or wait for 
his arrival; and asoutt the hour of one's 
ceath. that is, to keep the mind in readi- 
ness for it. 


Wait tiil thy being shall be unfolded. Brain 
Not less resolv’d, Antefior’s valiant heir 
Cunfronts Achilles, and awatts the war. Porg, 


Wait and wart for refer to matters 
that are remote and obscure in the pro- 
spect, or uncertain in the event; await 
may be applied to that which is consi- 
dered to be near at hand and probable 
to happen, and in this sense it is clearly 
allied to Jovk for and expect, the former 
of which expresses the acts of the eye as 
well as the mind, the latter, the act of 
the mind only, in contemplating an ob- 
ject as very probable or even certain. 

t is our duty patiently to awart the 

severest trials when they threaten us. 
When children are too much indulged 
and caressed, they are apt to ook for a 
repetition of caresses at inconvenient 
segsons ; it is in vain to /ook for or ex- 
pect happiness from the conjugal state, 
eWhen it is not founded on a cordial and 
mutual regard. 

This said, he sat, and erpectation held 

His looks suspense, awaiting who appeared 


To second, or oppose, or undertake 


The perilous attempt. Mixton. 


If you lwok for a friend in whose temper there is 
not tu be found the least inequality, you lovk for a 
pleasing phantom. Buiatir, 


We are not to expect from our intercourse with 
others, all that satisfaction we fondly wish. Brats. 


WAKEFUL, WATCHFUL, VIGILANT. 


We may be WAKEFUL without 
being WATCHFUL; but we cannot 
be watchful without being wakeful. 
Wahkefulness is an affair of the body, 
and depends upon the temperament ; 
watchSulness is an affair of the will, and 
depends upon the determination: some 
persons are more ewakeful than they 
wish to be; few are as watchful as they 
ought to be. VIGILANCE, from the 
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Latin vigil, and the Greek aya\dog, 
aya)Avaw to be on the alert, expresses a 
high degree of wutch/fulness : a sentinel 
is watchful who on ordinary occasions 
rg it good watch; but it is necessary 
for him, on extraordinary occasions, to 
be vigtlant, in order to detect whatever 
may pass. We are watchful only in 
the proper sense of watching ; but we 
may be etgilunt in detecting moral as 
well as natural evils. 

Masiec shall wake her that hath power to charm 
Pale sicknesa, and avert the atings of pain: 


Can raise or quell our passious, and becalm 
Iu sweet oblivion the tou wakeful sense. Fewton, 


Hewho remembers what has fallen out, will he 
watchful against what may happen. Souty, 


Let a man atrictly observe the first hints and 
whisxpers of good and evil that pass ia his heart: this 
will keep conscience quick and vigtlant, SourH. 


TO WANDER, TO STROLL, RAMBLE, 
ROVE, ROAM, RANGE. 


WANDER, in German trandern, is 
a frequentative of wenden to turn, sig- 
nifying to turn frequently. ToSTROLL 
is probably an intensive of to rod, that 
is, to go in a planicss manner. RAM- 
BLE, from the Latin re and umbu/o, is 
to walk backward and forward; and 
ROVE is probably a contraction of 
ramble. ROAM is connected with our 
word room space, signifying to go ina 
wide space, and the Hebrew rom to be 
violently moved backward and forwurd. 
RANGE, from the noun range a rank, 
row, or extended space, signifies to go 
over a@ great space. 

The idea of going in an irregular and 
free manner is common to all these 
terms. To wander is to go in no fixed 
path; to stroll is to wander out of a 
path that we had taken. To wander 
may be an involuntary action ; a person 
may wander to a great distance, or for 
an indefinite length of time; in this 
manner a person wanders who has lost 
himself in a wood: to stroll is a volun- 
tary action, limited at our discretion ; 
thus when a person takes a walk, he 
sometimes sfrolie from one puth into 
another as he pleases: to ramble is to 
wander without any object, and conse- 
quently with more than ordinary irre- 
gularity; in this manner he who sets 
out to take a walk, without knowing or 
thinking where he shall go, rambles as: 
chance directs: to rove is to wander in 
the same planiess manner, but to a 
wider extent; a fugitive who does not 
know his road roves about the country 
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in quest of some retreat: to roam is to 
wander from the impulse of a troubled 
mind ; in this manner a lunatic who has 
broken loose may roam about the coun- 
try; so likewise a person who travels 
about, because he cannot rest in quiet 
at home, may also be said to roam in 
quest of peace: to range is the contrary 
of to roam; as the former indicates a 
disordered state of mind, the latter iudi- 
cates composure and fixedness; we 
range within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains. 


But far about they wander from the grave 

Of him, whom his ungentle fortune urg'd 

eroiae his own sad breast to lift the haud 

Of impivus violence. THOMSON. 


I found by the voice of my friend who walked by 
me, that we had inseasibly strulled into the gruve 
sacred to the widow. Applison. 


1 thus rambled frum pocket to pocke* until the 
beginning of the civil wars, ApbpDisoM. 


Where is that knowledge now, that regal thought, 
With just advice and timely counsel fraught? 
Where now, O judge of Israel, dues it rove? Prior, 


She looks abroad, and prunes herself for flight, 

Like an unwilling inmate longs to rvuam 

From this dull earth, and seck her native home. 
JENYNS, 


The stag, toa, singled from the herd, where long 
He rang'd the branching menarch of the shades, 
Before the tempest drives. Taomson, 


TO WANT, NEED, LACK. 


To be without is the common idea 
expressed by these terms ; but to WANT 
is to be without that which contributes 
to our comfort, or is an object of our de- 
sire; to NEED is to be without that 
which is essential for our existence or our 
purposes ; to LACK, which is probably 
a variation from /eak, and a term not in 
frequent use, expresses little more than 
the general idea of being without, un- 
accompanied by any collateral idea. 
From the close connexion which sub- 
sists between desiring and wan?, it is 
usual to consider what we tant as arti- 
ficial, and what we need as natural and 
indispensable: what one man twanés is 
a asupertiuity to another; but that which 
is needed by one is in likecircumstances 
needed by all: tender people want a 
fire when others would be glad not to 
have it; all persons need warm clothing 
and a warm house in the winter. 


To be rich is to have more than is desired, and 
more than is wanted. JoH NUON. 


The old from such affairs are only freed, 
Which vig’ruus youth aad strength of i rane 
ERHAM. 


To wasé and need may extend indefi- 


WAVE, 


nitely to many or all objects; to lack, or 
be deficient, is properly said of a single 
object; we may want or need every- 
thing; we dack one thing, we lack this 
or that; a rich man may dack under- 
standing, virtue, or religion; he who 
wants nothing is a happy man’ he who 
needs nothing, may be happy ifhe wants 
no more than he has; for then he dacks 
that which alone can make him happy, 
which is contentment. 

See the mind of beastly man! 
That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began, 


That now he chuoseth with vile diflerence 


To be a beast and -lacke intelligence. Srrnexn, 


WATERMAN, BOATMAN, FERRYMAN. 


TuxseE three terms are employed for 
rsons who are engaged with boats; 
ut the term WATERMAN is speci- 
fically applied to such whose business it 
is to let out their boats and themselves 
for a given time ; the BOATMAN may 
use a boat only occasionally for the 
transfer of goods ;a FERRYMAN uses 
a boat only fur the conveyance of per- 
sons or goods across a particular river or 
piece of water. 
Bubbles of air working upward from the very 
bottom of the Jnke, the waterman toki us that they 


are observed always to rise in the same places. 
ADDIMN, 


Now nenrer to the Styyian lake they draw, 
Whom from the shore the surly buatman saw. 
Day Dew 


So forth they rowed; and that ferryman 
With his stiffe oars. did brush the sea so strong 


That the hoarse waters from his frigot ran. 
SPENSER, 


WAVE, BILLOW, SURGE, BREAKER. 


WAVE, from the Saxon waegan, 
and German wtegen to weigh or rock, is 
applied to water in an undulating state ; 
it is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms: those waves 
which swell more than ordinarily are 
termed BILLOWS, which is derived 
from budge or bilge, and German daig, 
the paunch or beily : those waves which 
rise higher than usual are termed 
SURGES, from the Latin surgo to 
rise: those waves which dash against 
the shore, or against vessels, with 
more than ordinary force are termed 
BREAKERS. 


The wave behind impels the wave befure. Porx. 
I saw him beat the billows under him, 
And ride upon their backs. SHAKSPEARE. 


He Gies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Pursues the foaming surges & ‘he slore. Dayoan 


WEAK. 


Now on the mountain wave ow high they ride, 

Theo downward plunge beneath th’ involving tide, 

Till one who seems in agony to strive, 

The whirling breakers heave ov shore alive. 
Favoonen. 


WAY, MANNER, METHOD, MODE, 
COURSE, MEANS. 


Aut these words denote the steps 
which are pursued from the beginning 
to the completion of any work. The 
W AY is both general and indefinite ; it 
is either taken by accident or chosen by 
design : the MANNER and METHOD 
are species of the way chosen by de- 
sign. Whoever attempts to do that 
which is strange to him, will at first do 
it in an awkward way; the manner of 
conferring a favor is often more than 
the favor itself ; experience supplies men 
in the end with a suitable method of 
carrying on their business. 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 
Abpisow. 


_ My mind is taken up in a more melancholy man- 
ner. ATTERBURY. 


Men are willing to try all methods of reconciling 
guilt and quiet. JOB NSON 


The method is said of that which re- 
nee contrivance; the MODE, of 
that which requires practice and habi- 
tual attention ; the former being applied 
to matters of art, and the latter to me- 
chanical actions: the master has a good 
method of teaching to write ; the scholar 
has a good or bad mode of holding his 
peas The COURSE and the MEANS 
are the way which we pursue in our 

anoral conduct : the course is the course 

of measures which are adupted to pro- 
duce a certain result; the means col- 
leetively for the course which lead to a 
certain end: in order to obtain legal 
redress, we must pursue a certain course 
in law; law is one means of gaining re- 
dress, but wedo wisely, if we can, to 
adopt the safer and pleasanter means of 
persuasion and cool remonstrance. 

Mudes of speech, which owe their prevalence to 


modish folly, dle away with their inventors. 
JoHNSON, 


All your sophisters cannot produce anything bet- 
ter adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedum 
than the course that we have pursued. Burrr. 


The most wonderful things are brought about in 
many instances by means the most absurd and ridi- 
culoas. Burns. 


WEAK, FEEBLE, INFIRM. 


WEAK, in Saxon wace, Dutch wack, 
German schwach, is in all probability an 
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intensive of werck soft, which comes 
from wetchen to yield, and this from 
bewegen to move. FEEBLE, probably 
contracted from faslable. INFIRM, v. 
gies: & 

The Saxon term weak is here, as 1¢ 
usually is, the familiar and universal 
term ; feeble is suited toa more polished 
style; enjirm is only a species of the 
weak : we may be weak in body or mind ; 
but we are commonly feeble and infirm 
only in the body: we may be teak 
from disease, or weak by nature, it 
equally conveys the gross idea of a 
defect: but the term feeble and infirm 
ure qualified expressions for weakness : 
a child is feeble from its infancy; an old 
man is feeble from age; the latter may 
likewise be infirm in consequence of 
sickness. We pity the weak, but their 
weakness often gives us pain; we assist 
the feeble when they attempt to walk ; 
we support the tnfirm when they are 
unable to stand. The same distinction 
exists between weak and feeble in the 
moral use of the words: a weak attempt 
to excuse @ person conveys a reproach- 
ful meaning ; but the /ceble efforts which 
we make to defend another may be 
praiseworthy, although feeble. 

You, gallant Vernon! saw 

The miserable scene, you pitying aaw; 


To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm. 
THOMSON. 


Consmnnd th’ assistance of a friend, 


But feeble are the succours I can send, Dayne 


At my age, and under my tafirmittes, I can have 
no relief but those with which religion furnishes me 
AtrkKRBUKY 


TO WEAKEN, ENFEEBLE, DEBILI- 
TATE, ENERVATE, INVALIDATE. 


To WEAKEN is to make weak (v. 
Weak), and is, as before, the generic 
term: to ENFEEBLE is to make fecble 
(v. Weak): to DEBILITATE is to 
cause debility (v. Debility): to ENER- 
VATE isto unnerve ; andtoINVALI- 
DATE is to make not valid or strong: 
all of which are but modes of weakentn 
applicable to different objects. "Yo 
weaken may be either a temporary or 
permanent act when applied to persons ; 
enfeeble is permanent either as to the 
bcdy or the mind: we may be geakened 
suddenly by severe pain; we are en- 
JSeebled in a gradual mannef, either by 
the slow effects of disease or age. To 
weaken is either a particular or a 
complete act ; to enfeebje, to debilttate, 
and enervate, are propérly partial acts: 
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what enfeeblee deprives of vital or 
essential power; what debilitates mead 
lessen power in one particular, thoug 
not in another; the severe exercise of 
any power, such as the memory or the 
attention, will tend to debtlitate that 
faculty: what enervates acts particularly 
on the nervous systein; it relaxes the 
frame, and unfits the person for action 
either of body or mind. To weaken is 
said of things as well as persons ; to t7- 
vakidate is said of things only: we 
weaken the force of an argument by an 
injudicious application; we tnvalidule 
the claim of another by proving its in- 
formality in law. 

No article of faith can be true which wetkens the 
practical part of religion Appison. 

80 much hath hell debas'’d, and puin 

Enfeebled me, to what J was in heav’n. MiLTon. 
Sometimes the body in full strength we find, 
Whilst various ails devilitate the mind, JENYNY. 

Those pleasures which enervated the mind must 
te dearly purchased. Harvey. 


Do te? (the Jacobins) mean to invalivate that 
great y of our statute law, which passed under 
these whom they treat as usurpers ? Burg. 


WEARISOME, TIRESOME, TEDIOUS. 
WEARISOME (ve. 70 weary) is the 


enecral and indefinite term; TIRE- 

OME (wv. To weary), and TEDIOUS, 
causing tedium, a specific form of wea- 
risomeness : common things may cause 
weariness ; that which acts painfully is 
either “iresome or tedious; but in dif- 
ferent degrees the repetition of the 
same sounds will grow éresome; long 
waiting in anxious suspense is fedious : 
there is more of that which is physical 
in the tresume, and mental in the 
tedious, 

All weariness presupposes weakness, and conse- 
quently every Jong, importune, wearisome petition, 


is truly and properly a furce upon him that is pur- 
sued with it. Soutn. 


Par happier were the me..nest peasant's lot, 

Than to be plac'd on high, in anxious pride, 

The purple drudge and slave of tiresome siate. 
Weert. 


Happy the mortal man who now, at last, 
Has through this doleful vale of mis'ry past, 
Who to his destiu'd stage has carried on 


The tedious load, aud laid his burden down. Pxriow 


TO WEARY, TIRE, JADE, HARASS. 


To WEARY is a frequentative of 
wear, that is, to weur out the strength. 
To TIRE, from the French wrer and 
the Latin traho to draw, signifies to 
draw out the strength. To JADE is 
the same as tu goad. HARASS, v. 
Distress. | 


WEIGHT. 


Long exertion weartes; a little ex- 
ertion will fre a child or a weak man; 
forced exertions jade ; painful exertions, 
or exertions coupled with painful cir- 
cumstances, haruss: the horse is jaded 
who is forced on beyond his strength ; 
the soldier is harassed who in his 
march is pressed on by a_ pursuing 
enemy. We are wearted with thinking 
when it gives us pain to think any 
longer; we are tired of our employment 
when it ceases to give us pleasure ; we 
are juded by incessant attention to 
business; we are Aurassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 


All pleasures chat affect the budy must needs 
weary. Sours. 


Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a new 
labour to a fired digestion. SouTuH, 


I recall the time (and am glad it is over) when 
wbout this hour (six in the morning) 1 used to be 
going to bed surfeited with pleasure, or jaded with 
rusiness. Bo ine@smoxs. 


Bankrupt nobility, a factious, giddy, and 
Divided senate, a Aarass'd commonality, 


Ie all the strenyth of Venice. Orway. 


WEIGHT, HEAVINESS, GRAVITY. 


WEIGHT, from to weigh, is that 
which athing weighs. HEAVINESS, 
from Aeany and heave, signifies the ab- 
stract quality of the Aeavy, or difficult 
to heave. GRAVITY, from the Latin 
gravis, likewise denotes the same ab- 
stract quality. 

Weight is indefinite; whatever may 
be wetghed, has a weight, whether 
large or small: Aeavtness and gravtty 
are the property of bodies having a great 
weight. Werght is only opposed to 
that which has or is supposed to have 
no eergh?, that is, what is incorporeal 
or immaterial ; for we may speak of the 
wetght of the lightest conceivable bodies, 
as the wetght of a feather: heaviness is 
opposed to lightness; the heaviness o 
lead is a4 ee to the lightness of a 
feather. Werght lies absolutely in the 
thing ; heaviness is relatively considered 
with respect to the person: we estimate 
the weight of things according to a 
certain measure: we estimate the hea- 
viness of things by our feelings. Gra- 
vity is that species of wetght which is 
scientifically considered as inherent in 
certain bodies; the term is therefore 
properly scientific. 

Universally a body plunged in water loses as 


much of its weight as is equal to the weight of a 
body of water of its own bulk. GoLpemitE 


The object is coucerniug the Acaviness of severe 


WEIGH1. 


bodies, or the proportion that is required vetwixt 


any weight and the power which may raise it. 
Wi..uns. 


Of all bodies considered within the confines of a 
@uid there is a two-fold gravity, true and mac 
UINCY. 


WEIGHT, BURDEN, LOAD. 


WEIGHT, v. Weight. BURDEN, 
from dear, signifies the thing borne. 
LOAD, in German laden, Low German 
and Dutch laeyen, is connected with 
our word /ay, laid, signifying to lay on 
er in anything. 

The term wetght is here considered in 
common with the other terms, in the 
sense of a positive werght ; by which it 
is allied to the word burden: the weigh 
is said either of persons or things; the 
burden more commonly respects per- 
sons; the /oad may be said of either: a 
person may sink under the wetgAé that 
rests upon him ; a platform may break 
down from the wetght upon it; a person 
sinks under hix 6urden or /oad; a cart 
breaks down from the /vad. The weight 
is abstractedly taken for what has 
weight, without reference to the cause 
of its being there; burden and loud 
have respect to the person or thing by 
which they are produced; accident pro- 
duces the weight; a person takes a 
éurden upon himself, or has it imposed 
upon him; the /vad is always laid on: 
Mt is not proper to carry any weigheé that 
exceeds our strength; those who bear 
the burden expect to reap the fruit of 
their labor ; he who carries loads must 
be contented to take such as are given 

*him. 
On the tops of the highest mountains, where the 
air is so pure and refined, and where there is uot 
that immense weight of grose vapours j-Tessing upon 


the body, the mind acts with greater freedom. 
Baypowe. 


Cumels hare their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore biows 
For sinking under them. SOMERVILLE. 


His barns are stor’d, 

And groaning stadles bend beneath their wad 
Somtavitce. 
In the moral application these terms 
mark the pain which is produced by a 
pressure; but the wetgat and lad 
ather describe the positive severity of 
the pressure; the durden respects the 
-emper and inclinations of the sufferer ; 
the /oad is in this case a very great 
wetzht : a minister of state has a weight 
on his mind at all times, from the heavy 
responsibility which attaches to his 
station, one who labors under strong 
apprehensions or dread of an evil has 4 


WHOLE. 


éoad on his mind; any sort of employ- 
ment is a to one who wishes to 
be idle; and time unemployed is a 
burden to him who wishes to be always 


in action. 


With what oppressive weight will sickness, disap 
pointment, or old age, fall ue the spirits of tha 
man who is a stranger to Gul! Bua, 


I understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays at once: 
Indebted and discharg'’d; what burden then? 
Miuron 
How a man can havea quiet and cheerful mind 


under a burden aud doad of guilt | know uot, unless 
he be very ignorant. Ray 
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WELL-BEING, WELFARE, 
RITY, HAPPINEsS., 


WELL-BEING may be said of one 
or many, but more of a body ; the wed{- 
being of society depends upon a due 
subordination of the different ranks of 
which it is composed. WELFARE, or 
Saring well, trom the German fuhren 
to go, respects the good condition of ar. 
individual ; a parent is naturally anxious 
for the welfare of hischild. Well-being 
and welfure consist of such things as 
more immediately affect our existence: 
PROSPERITY, which comprehends 
both well-being and welfare, includes 
likewise all that can add to the en- 
Joyments of man. The prosperity 
of a state, or of an individual, there- 
fore, consists in the increase of wealth, 
power, honors, and the like; as out- 
ward circumstances more or less af- 
fect the HAPPINESS of man: hap- 
pineass is, therefure, often substituted 
for prosperity; but it must never be 
forgotten that happiness properly lies 
only in the mind, and that consequently 
promenty may exist without Aajpiness ; 

ut hauppeness, at least as far as respects 
a body of men, cannot exist without 
some portion of prosperity. 

Have free-thinkers been authors of any inventions 


that conduce to the well-being of mankind ? 
Beaxxtiry. 


PROS?PE- 


For his own sake no duty he can ask, 


The commun welfare is our ouly task. JENny Ne, 


Religion affords to gooil men peculiar security in 
the enjoyment of their proeperity. Bias. 


The author is here only showing the providentia 
issue of the passions, and how by God's grucious 
tlisposition they ate turned away from their natura. 
ius to promote the happiness of mankind. 

Wareunton 


WHOLE, ENTIRE, COMPLETE. 
TOTAL, INTEGRAL. 


WHOLE excludes subtraction; EN- 
TIRE excludes division; COMPLETE 
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excludes deficiency: a whole orange bas 
had nothing taken from it; an entire 
orange is not yet cut; and a complete 
Orange is grown to its full size: it is 
possible, therefore, for a thing to be 
whole and not entire: and to be both, 
and yet not complete: an orange cut 
into parts is whole while all the parts 
remain together, but it is not entre ; it 
may be whole as distinguished from a 
part, enttre as far as it has no wound 
or incision in it; but it may not be a 
cumplete orange if it is defective in its 
growth. Whole is applied to every 
thing of which there may be a part 
actually or in imagination ; as the whole 
line, the whole day, the whole world: 
entire is applied only to such things as 
may be damaged or injured, or is already 
damaged to its fullest extent; as an en- 
ttre building, or entire ruin: complete 
is applied to that which does not require 
any thing further to be done to it; asa 
complete house, a complete circle, and 
the like. ‘ 


Tho whole island produces corn only sufficient to 
support its iuhabitauts for tive munths or little 
mere. Darponx. 


And oft, when unobserv'd, 
Steal from the barn a straw, lll soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habituation grows. 
‘T'nomsown, 


This (model) is the more remarkable, as It is entire 
in those purts where the statue is maimed, Apnison. 


TOTAL, from totus the whole, has 
the same signification, but only a limited 
application; as a ¢otal amount, or a 
gotal darkness, as distinguished from 
a partial amount, or a partial degree of 
darkness. 

They set and rise, 


Least tutal durkness should by night regain 
Possession. MILTON. 


So also in application to moral objects. 


Nothing under a total thorough change in the 
convert will suftice. SoutH. 


INTEGRAL, from tnteger entire, 
has the same signification, but is applied 
now to parts or numbers not broken. 

Nothing passes in the accounts of God for repent 
ance but a change of life; ceasing to do evil, and 


doing goud, are the two great integral paits of this 
duty. Sours. 


WICKED, INIQUITOUS, NEFARIOUS. 


WICKED (v. Bad) is here the ge- 
neric term; INIQUITOUS, from tns- 
guus unjust, signifies that species of 
wickedness which consists in violating 
the law of right betwixt man and man; 


NEFARIOUS, from the Latin nefas 


WILLINGLY. 


wicked or abominable, is that species of 
wickedness which consists in violating 
the most sacred obligations. The term 
wicked, being indefinite, is commonly 
applied in a milder sense than tn1qus- 
tous; and tniquitous than nefartous : 
it is wicked to deprive another of his 
property unlawfully, under any circum- 
stances ; but it is iniquitous if it be done 
by fraud and circumvention; and ne- 
JSarious if it involves any breach of trust : 
any undue influence over another, in the 
making of his will, to the detriment of 
the rightful heir, is iniquitous; any 
underhand dealing of a servant to de- 
fraud his master is nefartous. 


In the corrupted currents of this wor'd, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 

And oft ‘tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. SHAKSPEARE 


Lucullus found that the province of Pontus had 
fallen under great disorders and oppressions from 
the tniguty of usurers and publicans. Papraux, 


That unhallowed villuiny sefurivusly attempted 
upon our agent. MILtTon, 


TO WILL, WISH. 


Tue WILL is that faculty of the soul 
which is the most prompt and decisive ; 
it immediately impels to action: the 
WISH is but a gentle motion of the 
soul towards a thing. We can wll no- 
thing but what we can effect; we may 
wish for many things which lie above 
our reach. The wi/l must be under the 
entire control of reason, or it will lead 
a person into every mischief: wishes 
ought to be under the direction of reason ; 
or otherwise they may greatly disturb 
our happiness. 


A good inclination is but the first rude draught of 
virtue; but the finishing strokes are from ees 
Sours. 


The wisning of a thing is not properly the twt/l- 
ing of it; it imports no more than an idle, unupe- 
rative, complacency in, and desire of, the aa ate 

OUTH, 


WILLINGLY, VOLUNTARILY, SPON- 
TANEOUSLY. 


To doa thing WILLINGLY is to do 
it with a good will; todo a thing VO- 
LUNTARILY is to do it of one’s own 
accord: the former respects one’s wt//- 
tngness to comply with the wishes of 
another; we do what is asked of us; it 
is a mark of good-nature: the latter re- 
spects our freedom from foreign influ- 
ence; we do that which we like to do; 
it is a mark of our sincerity. It is plea. 
sant to see a child do his task wtllingly , 
it is pleasant to see a man voluntartly 


WIT. 


engage in any service of public good. 
SPONTANEOUSLY is bat a mode of 
the voluntary, applied, however, more 
commonly to inanimate objects than to 
the will of persons: the ground pro- 
duces spontaneously, when it produces 
without culture; and words flow spon- 
taneously, which require no effort on 
the part of the speaker to produce them. 
If, however, applied to the will, it be- 
speaks in a stronger degree the totally 
unbiassed state of the agent's mind: the 
spontaneous effusions of the heart are 
mgre than the voluntary services of 
benevolence. The willing is opposed to 
the unwilling, the voluntary to the me- 
chanical or tnvoluntary, the spontuneous 
to the reluctant or the artificial. 

Food not of angels, yet accepted so, 


As that more willingly thou couldst not meet 


At heav’n's high feasts t’ have fed. ILTUN. 


Thoughts are only criminal when they are first 
chosen, and then voluntarily continued. Juounson. 


Of these none uncontroll'd and lawless rove, 
But to sume destin’d end sportareous move. JENyNe. 


WISDOM, PRUDENCE. 


WISDOM, from wissen to know, is 
the general term ; it embraces the whole 
of practical knowledge: PRUDENCE 
(v. Prudent) is a branch of wisdom. 
Wisdom directs all matters present or 
tocome. Prudence, which acts by fore- 
sight, directs what is to come. Rules 
of conduct are framed by wisdom, and 
it ig the part of prudence to apply these 
rules to the business of life. 

© Two things speak much the wisdom of a nation: 


good laws, and a prudent management of them. 
STILLINGFSLELT. 


WIT, HUMOR, SATIRE, IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 


WIT, like wisdom, according to its 
original, from wtssen to know, gignifies 
knowledge, but it has so extended its 
meaning as to signify that faculty of the 
mind by which knowledge or truth is 
perceived, and in a more limited sense 
the faculty of discovering the agree- 
ments or disagreements of different 
ideas. J¥2t, in this latter sense, is pro- 
perly a spontaneous faculty, and is as it 
were a natural gift: laboured or forced 
wit is no wit, Reflection and experience 
supply us with wisdom ; study and labour 
supply us with learning ; but wit seizes 
with an eagle eye that which escapes tne 
notice of the deep thinker, and elicits 
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truths which are in vain sought for with 
any severe effort. 

Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and 


putting those together with quickness and variety. 
A ppIson 


In a true piece of wit all things must be, 
Yet all things there agree. 


HUMOR is a species of wit which 
flows out of the Aumor of a person. 
Wit, as distinguished from humor, may 
consist of a single brilliant thought: but 
humor runsin a vein; itis nota striking, 
but an equable and pleasing, flow of 
uit. Of this description of wit Mr. 
Addison has given us the most admir- 
able specimens in his writings, who 
knew best how to explain what wrt and 
humor was, and to illustrate it by his 
practice, 


For sure by sit is chiefly meant 
Applyiay well what we invent: 

at humour ia not, all the tribe 
OfMoygic-mongers can describe : 
Here nature only acts her part, 
Unhelp'd by practice, beuks, or art, 


Cow Ley. 


Swirr. 


thought, which must discover the writer (of Awncur” 
to be a man of sense at the same time that he ap 
peurs ultugether given up to caprice. Appi#on. 

Humor may likewise display itself in 
actions as well as words, whereby it is 
more strikingly distinguished from wet, 
which displays itself only in the happy 
expression of happy thoughts. 

I cannot help remarking that sickneas which often 
destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom his power 
to remove that talent which we call humour, Mr, 
Wveherley showed his iu his last compliment paid 
ty his young wife, when he made her promise, on his 
dying bed, that she would not marry an old man 
again, Porn. 

SATIRE, from satyr, probably from 
sat and tra abounding in anger, and 
IRONY, from the Greek epwra simu- 
lation and dissimulation, are personal 
and censorious sorts of wit ; the first of 
which openly points at the object, and 
the second in a covert manner takes its 
aim. 

The ordinary subjects of satire are such as excite 


the greatest indignation in the best tempers. 
Appison. 


In writings of humour, figures are sometimes used 
of su delicate a nature, that it shall often happen 
that some people will see things in a direct contrary 
sense to what the author and the majority of the 
readers understand them : to such the must innocent 
irony may appear irreligion. CaMurivon, 

BURLESQUE is rather a species of 
humor than direct wit, which consists 
in an assemblage of ideas extravagantly 
discordant. e satire and trony are 
the most ill-natured kinds of wst; duy- 
lesque stands in the lowest rank. 


One kind of burie. represents mean persons in 
the accoutrements of heroes. Avpises 


There is a kind of nature, a certain (ot ume of 
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WONDER, ADMIRE, SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISH, AMAZE. 


WONDER, in German pundern, 
&e. is in all probability a variation of 
wander; because wonder throws the 
mind off its bias, ADMIRE, from the 
Latin miror, and the Hebrew marah to 
look at, signifies looking at attentively. 
SURPRIZE, compounded of sur and 
prize, or the Latin prehendo, signifies 
to take on a sudden. ASTONISH, 
from the Latin atlonitus, and tonittru 
thunder, signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of thunder. 
AMAZE signifies to be in a maze, so as 
not to be able to collect one’s self. 

That particular feeling which any 
thing unusual produces on our minds 
is expressed by all these terms, but 
under various modifications. Wonder 
is the most indefinite in its signification 
or application, but it is still the least 
vivid sentiment of all: it amounts to 
little more than a pausing of the mind, 
a suspension of the thinking faculty, an 
incapacity to Ax on a discernible point 
in an object that rouses our curiosity : 
it isthat state which all must experience 
ut times, but none so much as those 
who are ignorant: they wonder at ever 
thing because they know nothing. ‘Ad- 
‘nitration is wonder mixed with esteem 
vr veneration: the admtrer suspends 
his theughts, not from the vacancy but 
the fulness of his mind: he is riveted 
to an object which for a time absorbs 
his faculties: nothing but what is great 
and good excites admtration, and none 
but cultivated minds are susceptible of 
it: an ignorant person cannot udmire, 
because he cannot appreciate the value 
of any thing. Surprize and astonish- 
ment both arise from that which happens 
unexpectedly ; they are species of wonder 
differing in degree, and produced only 
by the events of life: the surprize, as 
its derivation implies, takes us unawares ; 
we are surprized if that does not happen 
which we calculate upon, as the absence 
of a friend whom we looked for; or we 
are surprized it that happens which we 
did not calculate upon; thus we are 
surprized to see a friend returned whom 
we supposed was on his journey: asto- 
aishkment may be awakened by similar 
events which are more unexpected and 
more upaccountable: thus we are asio- 


ntshed to find a friend at our house. 


whom we had every reason to suppose 
was many hundred miles off; or we are 


WONDER. 


astonished to hear that a person has gut 
safely through a road which we conceived 
to be absolutely impassable. 

The reader of the ‘ Seasons’ wonders that he 


never saw before what Thomson shows him. 
Jonwson. 


es insatiate and tumultuous Joy. 
the presents, and admires the boy. 


With 
Behol 
Drrpen. 


So little do we accustom ourselves to consider the 
effets of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprize us like unexpected contingencies. 

Jouwson, 


T have often been astonished, considering that the 
mutual intercourse between the two countries (France 
and England) has lately been very great, to §nd 
how little you seem to know of us. sunk. 


Surprize may for a moment startle; 
astonishment may stupefy and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties; but 
amazement has also a mixture of per- 
turbation. We may be surprized and 
astonished at things in which we have 
no particular interest: we are mostly 
amazed at that which immediately con- 
cerns us. 


Amasement seizes all; the gen'ral cry 


Proclaims Lavcoon justly duom'd to die. Daynzn. 


WONDER, MIRACLE, MARVEL, 
PRODIGY, MONSTER. 


WONDER is that which causes 
wonder (v. Wonder). MIRACLE, in 
Latin mtraculum, and mtror to wonder, 
comes from the Hebrew merah seen, 
signifying that which strikes the sense. 
MARVEL is a variation of mtracle. 
PRODIGY, in Latin prodigtum, from 
prodigo, or procul and ago to launch 
forth, signifies the thing launching forth. 
MONSTER, in Latin monstrum, comes 
from moneo to advise or give notice; 
because among the Romans any unac- 
countable appearance was considered as 
an indication of some future event. 

Wonders are natural: mtracles are 
supernatural. The whole creation is 
full of wonders ; the Bible contains an 
account of the mzracles which happened 
in those days. Wonders are real; mar- 
velg are often fictitious ; prodigtes are 
extravagant and imaginary. Natural 
history is full of tronders; travels 
abound in marvels or in marvellous 
stories, which are the inventions either 
of the artful or the ignorant and credu- 
lous: ancient history contains number- 
less accounts of prodigies. Wonders 
are agreeable to the laws of nature ; they 
are wonderful only as respects ourselves : 
monsters are violations of the laws of 
nature. The production of a tree from 


WORK. 


a grain of seed is a wonder; but the 
production of a calf with two heads is a 
monster. 

His wiadom such as once it did 


appear, 
Three kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ fear. 
Derwnan, 


Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most mirac’lous organ. Swansrears. 


Ii omens may the guilty tremble at, 
Make every accident a prodigy, 
And monsters frame where nature never err'd, Lex 


WORD, TERM, EXPRESSION. 


WORD is here the generic term; 
the other two are specific. Every TERM 
and EXPRESSION is a word; but 
every word is not denominated a term 
or expression. Language consists of 
words ; they are the connected sounds 
which serve for the communication of 
thought. Term, from terminus a bound- 
ary, signifies any word that has a specific 
or limited meaning; erpresston (v. To 
express) signifies any word which con- 
veys a forcible meaning. Usage deter- 
mines words; science fixes terms; 
sentiment provides expresstons. The 
purity of a style depends on the choice 
of words; the precision of a writer 
depends upon the choice of his éerms ; 
the force of a writer depends upon the 
aptitude of his expressions. The gram- 
marian treats on the nature of words ; 
the philosopher weighs the value of 
scientifie terms; the rhetorician esti- 
mates the force of expressions. 


As all words iv few letters live, 
Thou to few words all sense dost give. Cow try. 


The use of the word minister is brought down to 
the literal signification of it, a servant; fur now to 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equivalent. Sour. 


A maxim, or moral saying, naturally receives this 
form of the antithesis, because it is designed to be 
engraven on the memory, which it recalls more oa- 
sity by the help of such contrasted express : 

ATR. 


WORK, LABOR, TOIL, DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 


WORK, in Saxon weorc, Greek epyoy, 
Hebrew areg, is the general term, as 
including that which calls for the ex- 
ertion of our strength: LABOR (v. To 
labor) differs from it in the degree of 
exertion required; it is hard soork: 
TOIL, probably connected with #ii, 
expresses a still higher degree of painful 
exertion: DRUDGERY (v. Servant) 
implies a mean and degrading turk, 
Every member of society must work fo 
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his support, if he is not in independent 
circumstances: the poor are obliged to 
labor for their daily subsistence ; some 
are compelled to for? incessantly for the 
pittance which they earn: drudgery 
falls to the lot of those who are the 
lowest in society. A man wishes to 
complete his work; he is desirous of 
resting from his /ador ; he seeks for a 
respite from his ¢oi?; he submits to 
drudgery. 

The masters encourage it, they think it gives 


them spirits and makes the work go on nore cheer: 
fully. Burpons. 


But eometimes virtue starves while vice is fed; 
What then is the reward of virtue? bread, 

That vice may merit: 'tis the price of tuil, 

The knave deserves it when he tills the sot = Porx. 


In childhood the mind and body are both nimble 
but not strony; they can skip and frisk about with 
wonderful agility, but hard spoils them both. 

Cowra. 


With the unwearied application of a plodding 
Freuch painter, who draws a shrimp with the most 
minute exactness, ho had all the genius of one of the 
first masters. Never I believe were such talents 
and drudgery united. Cowrer. 


TASK, in French ¢asche, Italian 
tassa, probably from the Greek racow to 
order, is a work imposed by others, and 
consequently more or less burdensome. 
Relieves me from my task of servile toil 
Daily in the common prison, else enjoined me. 

Minton. 

Sometimes taken in the good sense 

for that which one imposes on one's self. 


No happier fask these faded eyes pursno, 


To read and weep is all they now can do, Pork, 


WRITER, PENMAN, SCRIBE. 


WRITER is an indefinite term; 
every one who writes is called a writer ; 
but none are PENMEN but such as 
are expert at their pen. Many who 
pes to teach wreting are themselves 

ut sorry writers: the best penmen are 
not always the best teachers of writing. 
The SCRIBE is one who writes for the 
purpose of copying ; he is therefore an 
official writer. : 

The copying of books for the nee of religious houses 
or common sale, was a business in those days me 


empluyed many people; some writers far 
others in that art. 


Our celebrated n, Peter Bales, amongst his 
other excellences in writing, is said to have pre ats 


the art of cryptography, Asexy. 

The office of seribe, a secretary or public writer, 

was so honorable post among the jewa Masary. 

Writer and penman have an extended 

application to one who writes his own 

compositions; the former is now used 
3D 


Massey. 


WRITER. 


for an author or composer, as the writer 
of a letter, or the wriler of a book (v. 
Writer); the latter for one who 
down anything worthy of notice for the 
use of the public. 
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My wife had scareely pens to hear me to the 
end, but railed against the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. Go.pemitH. 


The descriptions which the Evangelists give, show 
that both our blessed Lord and the hol 
his story were deeply affected. 

Scribe may be taken for one who per- 
forms as it were the office of writing for 
another. 


My master being the scribe to himself should write 
the letter. SHAKSPEARE. 


TTERBURY. 


WRITER, AUTHOR. 


WRITER refers us to the act of 
writing; AUTHOR to the act of in- 
venting. There are therefore many 
writers, who are not authors; but there 
is no author of books who may not be 
termed a writer: compilers and contri- 
butors to periodical works are properly 
writers, though not always entitled to 
the name of authors. Poets and histo- 
rians are properly termed authors rather 
than writers. 

Many writers have been witty, several have been 


sublime, and some fow have even possessed both 
these qualities separnted. Warnurton. 


An author has the choice of hia own thoughts and 
words, whieh the translator has not. Darroxn. 


TO MENTION, NOTICE. 


MENTION, from mens mind, signi- 
fies here to bring to mind. NOTICE 
(», Tomark). These terms are synony- 
mous only inasmuch as they imply the 
act of calling things to another person’s 
mind. We mention a thing in direct 
terms: we notice it indirectly or in a 
casual manner ; we mention that which 
may serve as information; we notice 
that which may be merely of a personal 
or incidental nature. One friend men- 
tions to another what has passed ata 
partioular meeting : in the course of con- 
versation he notices or calls to the notice 
of his companion the badness of the 


penmen of 


YOUTHFUL. 
Y. 


YOUTHFUL, JUVENILE, PUERILE. 


YOUTHFUL signifies full of youth, 
or in the complete state of youth: JU- 
VENILE, from the Latin juvenis, sig- 
nifies the same; but PUERILE, from 
yee a boy, yen literally boyish. 

ence the two first terms are taken ir 
an indifferent sense; but the latter in a 
bad sense, or at least always in the 
sense of what is suitable to a boy only : 
thus we speak of youthful vigour, 

outhful employments, juventie per- 
ormances, juvenile years, and the like: 
but puertle objections, puertle conduct, 
and the like. We expect nothing from 
a youth but what is juventle ; we are 
surprised and dissatisfied to see what is 
puerile in a man. 


Choreebus then, with youthfel hopes beguil’d, 
Swoln with success, and of a daring mind, 
This new invention fatally design'd. Duypen. 


It wonld be unreasonable to expect much from the 
immaturity of juvenile years. Jom NaON. 

Sometimes juventle is taken in the 
bad sense when speaking of youth in 
contrast with men, as juventie tricks. 


Raw juvenile writers imagine that, by pouring 
forth figures often, they render thetr compositions 
warm and animated. Buam, 

And puerile may be taken in the in- 
different sense for what belongs to a boy. 


After the common course of pucrile studies, he 
war put en apprentice to a brewer. JouNsoM 


Se the wideness of the street, or the 
e 


The i tang critic I have before mentioned, though: 
an heathen, has taken notice of the sublime manner 
in which the lawgiver of the Jews has described the 
creation. ADDISON. 


ASSUMPTION, PRESUMPTION, ARRO- 
GANCE (vide also p. 86). 
ASSUMPTION, the act of assumi 
v. To appropriate). PRESUMPTIO 

m presume, in Latin presumo, from 
pre before, and sumo to take, signifies 
to take beforehand, to take for granted. 
ARROGANCE (v. To Lie shea 

Assumption is a person’s taking upon 
himself to act a part which does not 


DELUSION. 


belong to him, Presumption is tho taking 
a place which does not belong to him. 
Assumption has to do with one's general 
conduct ; umption relates to mat- 
ters of right and precedence. A person 
may be pea of assumption by giving 
pomiianda when he ought to receive 
them, or by speaking when he ought to 
be silent: he is guilty of presumption 
in taking a seat which is not fit for 
him. Assumption arises from self-con- 
ceit and self-sufficiency, presumption 
from self-importance. Assumption and 
presumption both denote a ae to 
oneself merely, arrogance claiming from 
others. A person is guilty of assumption 
and presumption for his own gratifica- 
tion only, without any direct inten- 
tional offence to others; but a man 
cannot be arrogant, be guilty of arro- 
gance, without direct offence to others. 
The arrogant man exacts deference and 
homage from others; his demands are 
as extravagant as his mode of making 
them is offensive. Children are apt to 
be assuming, low people to be presum- 
ing; persons among the higher orders, 
inflated with pride and bad passions, 
are apt to be arrogant. 

(doun) nelther Sonclitaed action iy the cee’ ne 
excited esteem in the other. LinGarp. 


DELUSION, ILLUSION (vide also p. 386.) 


Boru these words being derived from 
the Latin ludo (v. To deceive) are ap- 
lied to such matters as act upon the 
Imagination ; but delude, by the force 
of the preposition de, signifies to carry 
away from the right line, to cause to 
deviate into error; whilst clude, from 
the preposition 7, im, in or upon, sig- 
nifies simply to act on the imagination. 
The former is therefore taken in a bad 
sense, but the latter in an indifferent 
sense. A deranged person falls into 
different kinds of delusions : as when he 
fancies himself poor while he is very 
rich, or that every one who comes in 
his way is looking at him, or having 
evil designs against him, and the like ; 
but there may be optical iddusions, when 
an object is made to appear brighter or 
Jarger than it really is. 
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Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far woree, her false resemblance only meets. 
Yous, 
Whilst the fond soul, 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 
Still paints the iWustve form. Tomson. 


TO COMPEL, IMPEL, CONSTRAIN, 
RESTRAIN, 


To COMPEL and IMPEL are both 
derived from the verb ello, to drive ; 
the former, by the force of the preposi- 
tion com, is to drive to any particular 
action or for a given purpose; but the 
latter, from the preposition im or in, 
into, is to force into action generally. 
A person therefore is compelled by out- 
ward circumstances, but he is tmpelled 
from within: he is compelled by another 
to go further than he wished, he is 
tmpelled by curiosity to go further than 
he intended. CONSTRAIN and RE- 
STRAIN are both from stringo, to bind 
or oblige. The former, by force of the 
con or com, to force in a particular 
manner, or for a particular purpose ; 
the latter by the 7e, back or again, is to 
keep back from anything. To constrain, 
like to compel, is to force to act; to 
restrain to prevent from acting. Con- 
strain and compel differ only in the de- 
gree of force used, constrain signifyin 
a less degree of force than compel, t 
person i is compelled has no choice 
whatever left to him; but when he is 
only constrained, he may do it or not at 
discretion. 

He was compelled by want to attendance and soli- 
citation, JOHNGON. 


We cannot avoid observing the homage which the 
world is constrained to pay to virtue. Bvair, 


Constraint is put on the actions or 
movements of the body only, restraint 
on the movements of both body and 
mind: @ person who is in a state of 
constraint shows his want of freedom in 
the awkwardness of his movements; 
he who is in a state of restraint may be 
unable to move at all. Constraint arises 
from that which is inherent in the 

raon, restraint is imposed upon him, 
v. CONSTRAINT, p. 233.) 


THE END. 
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ABANDON, fo desert, page | 
» to resign, \ 


to up, 437 
Abandoned, iC 
Abase, 2 


Abash, 3 

Abate, to lessen, 4 

, to subside, 728 
Abatement, 277 
Abdicate, 1 

Abettor, 4 

Abhor, 5 

Ahide, 5 

Ability, capacity, 6 

» faculty, 6 

, dexterity, 7 
Abject, 552 

Abjure, 8 

Able, 8 

Abolish, 9 
Abominable, 9 
Abominate, 5 
Abortion, 382 
Above, 10 

Abridge, to curtai/, 10 
, fo deprive, 289 
Abridgement, 11 
Abrogate, 9 

Abrupt, 1) 

Abscond, 12 

Absent, 12 

Absvlve, to acquit, 12 
» bo forgive, 415 
Absolute, despotic, 13 
» positive, 625 
Absorb, 14 

Abstain, 14 
Abstemious, 15 
Abstinence, 15 
Abstinent, 15 
Abstract, v. 16 

»n, 16 
Abstraction, 16 
Absurd, 523 
Abundant, 622 
Abuse, v. 17 

yn. 17 
Abusive, 662 

Abyas, 455 

Academy, 676 
Accede, 54 
Accelerate, 46] 
Accent, 724 

Accept, 733 
Acceptable, 17 
Acceptance, 17 
Acceptation, 17 
Access, 8] 

Accession, 501 
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Accessary, 4 

Accident, chance, 18 

, contingency, 18 
,event, 362 
Accidental, 19 
Acclamation, 79 
Accommodate, 404 
Accompaniment, 19 
Accompany, 19 
Accomplice, 4 
Accomplish, to effect, 20 
—_-—_——_, to fulfil, 428 
Accomplished, 21 
Accomplishment, 646 
Accord, 55 

Accordance, 566 
Accordant, 231 

pera ie 740 
Accost, ! 

Account, reckoning, 22 

, narrative, 22 

: reason, 673 
——, v. 653 
Accountable, 74 
Accumulate, 466 
Accurate, exact, 23 
»correct, 25 
Accusation, 209 
Accuse, to charge, 23 

» lo censure, 24 
Achieve, 20 
Achievement, 277 
Acknowledge, to own, 24. 
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Acquaint, 506 

Acquaintance, 25 

Acquainted with, 531 

Acquiesce, 54 

Acquire, fo obtain, 26 

» to allain, 27 

Acquirement, 27 

Acquisition, 27 

Acrimony, 27 

Act, v. 28 

——,n, 29 

Action, deed, 29 

» gesture, W 

» agency, 31 

9 battle, 121 

Active, diligent, 31 

» orish, 31 

busy, 32 

Actor, agent, 32, 
———, player, 32 

Actual, 33 

Actuate, 33 

Acute, keen, 33 

» sharp, 638 




















wee, fo recognize. 























Acuteness, 613 
Adage, 114 
Adapt, 404 
Add, 34 
Addict, 35 
Addition, 501 
Address, to accost, 21 
» to apply, 35 
, speech, 35 
, direction, 308 
———, dexterity, 7 
Adduce, 36 
Adequate, 642 
Adhere, to aftach, 36 
, to stick, 719 
Adherence, 37 
Adherent, 411 
Adhesion, 37 
Adjacent, 37 
Adjective, 357 
Adjoining, 37 
Adjourn, 643 
Adjust, 404 
Administer, 569 
Administration, 445 
Admire, 768 
Admission, 39 
Admit, to receive, 37 
»to allow, 38 
» lo grant, 39 
Admittance, access, 81 
, admission, 39 
Admonish, 39 
Admonition, 39 
Adore, to worship, 40 
—--, fo reverence, 40 
Adorn, 41 
Adroit, 192 
Adulate, 41 
Advance, fo proceed, 42 
———-, fo forward, 318 
————, fo adiduce, 36 
——, n. 640 
Advancement, 640 
Advantage, good, 443 
» profit, 43 

, benefit, 42 
Adventure, n, 362 
Adventurous, enterprising 

356 

————————, foolhardy, 412 
Adversaty, 351 
Adverse, contrary, 43 
-, inimical, 43 
,averse, 44 
Adversity, 44 
Advertise, 45 
Advice, counsel, 45 — 
, information, 508 
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Advise, 39 

Advocate, 280 

Ara, 743 

Affable, 45 

Affair, 45 

Affect, to concern, 46 
———~~, to assume, 46 
———=, to pretend to, 47 
Affected, 47 

Affecting, 574 
Affection, /ove, 47 
———~———-, inclination, 99 
Affectionate, 48 
Affinity, alliance, 61 

~ » relationship, 531 
Affirm, to asseverate, 48 
~~~, 0 assert, 49 
Affix, 49 

Afflict, 50 

Affliction, 50 

Affluence, 668 

Afford, tu tpare, 51 
women, £0 produce, 5() 
————, fo give, 435 
Affray, 64 

Affront, tnault, 5) 
ey ce, 591 
Afraid, ‘Ae 

After, 52 

Age, generation, 430 
—y tune, 743 

Aged, 342 

Agency, 3] 

Agent, actor; 32 

———-—, minister, 569 
———, factor, 381 
Aggravate, (vu irritate, 52 
» to heighten, 468 
Aggressor, 53 

Agile, 31 

Agitate, 688 

Agitation, 53 

Agony, distress, 326 

» pain, 604 

Agree, to accord, 55 
————, fo accede to, 54 
————=, to coincide, 55 
Agreeable, pleasant, 5d 

» conformable, 223 
Agreement, 56 
Agriculturist, 390 

Aid, v. 469 

Aim, olyect, 56 

——) lendency, 738 
w=, to point, 57 

————, to aapire, 57 

———~» to endeavour, 351 
Air, manser, 58 

——, mien, 58 

=, appearance, 78 
Alarm, 58 

Alertness, 59 

Alien, 722 

Alike, 357 

All, eote, 59 


39 
eee. ) 
Allay, 5 
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Allege, 36 

Allegory, figure, 398 
-———=, 606 
Alleviate, 60 
Alliance, league, 60 
~) Gfinity, Gl 
Allot, to assign, 327 
——, to appoint, 61 
Allow, to heuea: 61 
———~, to admit, 38 
———-—, fo grant, 39 
————, to consent, 228 
Allowance, 62 
Allude, 62 

Allude to, 438 
Allure, to tempt, 63 

» to attraot, 104 
Allurements, 104 
Ally, 64 

Almanack, 158 
Alone, 64 

Also, 64 

Alter, 173 
Altercation, 304 
Alternate, 729 
Always, 65 

Amass, 466 

Amaze, 768 
Ambassador, 65 
Ambiguous, 65 
Amenable, 74 
Amend, 66 

Amends, restoration, 644 
~, Compensation, 206 
Amiable, 66 
Amicable, 67 
Amorous, 67 

Ample, spacious, 67 

» plentiful, 622 
Amuse, /o divert, 6% 
» to beguile, 68 
Amusement, 69 
Anathema, 556 
Ancestors, 413 
Ancient, 594 
Anciently, 419 
Ancient Times, 419 
Anecdote, 69 
Anecdotes, 70 - 
Anger, resentment, 70 
———, choler, 71 
—_—-, displeasure, 321 
Angle, 249 

Angry, 71 

Anguish, distress, 326 
» pam, 604 
Animadversion, 7} 
Animadvert, 169 
Animal, 72 

Animate, to inspire, 72 
» fo encourage, 347 
Animation, 73, 
Animosity, 353 
Annals, 70 

Annex, 49 
Annotation, €59 
Announces 732 




















Annoy, 499 

Anoul, 9 

Answer, 74 

Auswerable, responsible, 74 


Correspondent 
32 |” 


Antagonist, 351 
Antecedent, 75 
Anterior, 75 
Anticipate, 632 
Antipethy, 107 
Antiquated, 594 
Antique, 594 
Anxiety, care, 162 

, distress, 326 
Any, 704 
Apartments, 547 
Apathy, 502 

Ape, v. 490 
Aperture, 596 
Aphorism, 114 
Apologize, 76 
Apophthegm, 114 
Appal. 317 

Apparel, 77 
Apparent, 77 
Apparition, 760 
Appear, to /ook, 548 
————-, £0 seem, 680 
Appearance, air, 78 
enn, Show, 692 
Appease, fo calm, 78 
=; fo allay, 59 
Appellation, 576 
Applaud, 6:28 
Applause, 79 
Application, 103 
Apply, to addict, 35 
———~ to address, 35 
Appoint, to allot, 61 
———-, to order, 79 
» to constitute, 232 
Apportion, 327 
Appraise, 80 
Appreciate, 80 
Apprehend, to Jear, 8} 
7 to conceive, 80 
Apprize, 506 
Apprized, 111 
Approach, 8] 

» Vv. 82 
Approbation, 94 
Appropriate, 611 
———_—., v. 82 
Approximate, 82 
—-—, fit, 404 
Arbiter, 527 
Arbitrary, 13 
Arbitrator, 527 
Architect, 83 
Archive, 654 
Ardent, 482 

Ardour, 397 
Arduous, 460 
Argue, /o dispute, 83 
———~, to prove, 84 











Argument, 84 

Arise, /o rue, 

———, to proceed, &5 
Arms, 86 

Army, 86 

Arraign, 23 

Arrange, to class, 188 
————-=, fo dispose, 322 
Array, 77 

Arrive, 200 


Arrogance, presumption, 86,770 





Arrogate, 82 
Art, cunning, 87 
——, business, 155 
Artful, 87 
Article, 87 
Articulate, 755 
Artifice, 88 
Artificial, 87 
Artificer, 89 
Artisan, 89 
Artist, 89 
Ascendency, 505 
Ascend, 84 
Ascribe, fo arrogate, 82 
» fo impute, 89 
Ask, to beg, 90 
——, fo clam, 90 
——, to inquire, 91 
Aspect, 78 
Asperity, 27 
Asperse, 92 
Aspire, 57 
Assail, 100 
Assailant, 53 
Assassinate, 530 
Assault, v. 100 
»n. 100 
Assemblage, 93 
Assemble, fo muster, 92 
—————., fo convene, 92 
Aasembly, assemb/age, 93 
— » meeting, 93 
Assent, 94 
Assert, fo vindicate, 95 
, to affirm, 49 
Assessment, 736 
Asseverate, 48 
Assiduous, active, 3) 

: » sedulous, 679 
Assign, to allege. 36 
» to allot, 327 
Assist, 469 
Assistant, 195 
Associate, 96 
Association, society, 96 
———————-, combination, 97 
Assuage, 59 
Assume, 46, &2 
Assumption, 770 
Assurauce, confidence, 97 

3 smpudence, 98 

Assure, 48 


Astonish, 768 
Astrology, 93 
Astronomy, 98 
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Asylum, 98 

At all times, 65 

At last, 535 

At length, 535 

Atone for, 99 
Atrocious, 468 

Attach, to affir, 49 

, to adhere, 36 
Attachment, 99 
Attack, to assa:/, 100 

» fo impugn, 495 
’ n. 

Attain, 27 

Attempt, triad, 101 
——————-, undertaking, 102 
Attend, tv wait on, 19 

. to heurken, 103 
Attend to, 102 
Attention, application, 103 
————, heed, 468 
Attentive, 104 

Attire, 77 

Attitude, 30 

Attract, 104 
Attractions, 104 
Attribute, v. 89 
————,, n. 647 
Avail, 755 

, v. 696 
Avarice, 254 
Avaricious, 105 
Audacity, 106 
Avenge, 106 

Aver, 48 

Averse, adverse, 44 

, unwilling, 107 
Aversion, 107 
Augmentation, 501 
Augur, 108 

August, 553 

Avidity, 109 
Avocation, 154 
Avoid, 109 

Avow, 24 

Auspicious, 109 
Austere, 110 

Author, 770 
Authoritative, 201 
Authority, snfluence, 505 
——, power, 627 
Authorize, 20] 
Await, 760 

Awaken, 111 

Aware, 1}] 

Awe, 112 

Awkward, clumsy, 112 
, crvas, 113 
Awry, 135 

Axiom, 114 


Babble, 115 
Back, 116 
Backward, behind, 116 
. unwilling. 107 
Bad, 116 


Badge, 561 
Badly, 116 
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Baffie, 117 

Balance, 623 

Ball, 439 

Band, company, 117 
» cham, 171 
Bane, 118 

Banish, 118 
Bankruptcy, 51% 
Banquet, 292 
Banter, 290 
Barbarous, 260 
Bare, naked, 119 

» scanty, 120 

. mere, 120 
Barefaced, 438 
Barguin, 56 

-, v. 156 
Barter, fo change, 173 
fo exchange, 368 
,n. 173 
Base, 120 

Basis, 422 

Bashful, 571 

Battle, 121 

Be, fo exist, 121 

—-, to become, 122 
Be acquainted with, 531 
Beam, gleam, 439 
wmrrewrmnamty TAY, 651 
Bear, tu yield, 122 
—-, fo carry, 122 

, to suffer, 123 
Bear down, 601 
Beast, 72 

Beat, fo strike, 124 

, to defeat, 124 
Beatification, 125 
Beatitude, 456 
Beau, 429 
Beautiful, 125 
Become, 122 
Becoming, decent, 126 
——-———-, comely, 127 
Bedew, 715 

Beg, fo beseech, 128 
——, fo ask, 90 
Begin, 129 
Beginning, 601 
Beguile, 68 
Behaviour, 129 
Behind, after, 52 

, backward, 116 
Behold, 547 
Beholder, 549 
Belief, 130 
Believe, 741 
Beloved, 66 

Below, 750 
Bemoan, )37 
Bend, 131 

——-, to lean, 538 

, to turn, 749 
Beneath, 750 
Benefaction, 131 
Benefice, 547 
Beneficence, 134 
Beneficent, 133 
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Benefit, favour, 133 
———~—, service, 133 

» advaniage, 42 
——, goud, 443 
Beneclenc benefloence, 134 
» benignity, 134 
Benignity, 134 

Bent, bend, 131, 
——, curved, 135 
———, bias, 135 

» lurn, 749 
Benumbed, 586 
Bequeath, 300 
Bereave, 136 

Be responsible, 452 
Be security, 452 

Be sensible, 393 
Beseech, 128 
Besides, moreover, 136 
: » except, 137 
Bestow, to allow, 6) 
————, fo give, 434 
—————, fo confer, 220 
Betimes, 708 
Betoken, 108 

Better, v. 66 

Bewail, 137 

Beyond, 10 

Bias, bent, 135 

———» Prepossession, 137 
Bid, ¢o cadl, 159 

——, fo offer, 592 

Bid adieu, 539 

Bid farewell, 539 
Big, 449 

Bill, 22 

Billow, 762 

Bind, fo tie, 138 
———, to oblige, 138 
Bishopric, 138 
Blame, to reprove, 139 
» bo find fault with, 400 
Blameless, 140 

Blast, 15] 

Blaze, v. 407 
Blemish, stain, 140 

» defect, 141 
Blend, 570 
Blessedness, 456 
Blind, mask 192 
Blisa, 455 

Bloody, 674 
Bloodthirsty, 674 
Blot out, 14] 

Blow, 142 

Biander, 358 

Boast, v. 44] 
Boatman, 762 
Bodily, 250 

Body, 142 
Boisterous, 759 

Bold, fearlest, 143 
—ns daring, 267- 
———% sirennowe, 723 
Boldness, 106 
Bombastic, 748 
Bondage, 687 
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Booty, 143 

Border, edge, 144 

——— boundary, 144 

Bore, 613 

Bound, 145 

Boundary, bounds, 144, 146 
738 


———-~-—« ferm, 
Boundless, 146 
Bounds, 146 
Bounteous, 132 
Bountiful, 132 
Brace, 255 
Brave, adj. 147 
——-, v. 147 
Bravery, 147 
Breach, 148 
Break, n. 148 
———, fo rend, 149 
» to bruise, 149 
» to burst, 150 
Breaker, 762 
Breed, v. 151 
——=—, n. 648 
Breeding, 341 
Breeze, 15] 
Brief, 690 
Bright, 189 
Brightness, 152 
Brilliancy, brightness, 152 
———-~-—-, radiance, 649 
Brim, 144 
Bring, 152 
Brink, lid 
Brisk, 31 
Brittle, 422 
Broad, 534 
Broil, 647 
Bruise, v. 149 
Brutal, 260 
Brute, 72 
Bud, v. 716 
Buffoon, 412 

uild, fo construct, 153 
~———~, to found, 421 
Builder, 83 
Bulk, 700 
Bulky, 153 
Burden, 765 
——, freight, 426 
Burdensome, 467 
Burial, 153 
Burlesque, 777 
Burning, 482 
Burst, 150 
Business, occupation, 154 
» trade, 155 
» duty, 155 
» far, 45 
Bustle, 156 
Busy, 32 
Butchery, 164 
Butt, 562 
Buy, 156 
Bye-word, 114 


Cabal, 199 
Cajole, 196 




















Calamity, 156 


_Caleulate, 157 


Calendar, 157 
Call, to bid, 159 
——, to ery, 158 
——~, to — 576 
Callous, 458 

Calm, composed, 160 
————, placid, 160 : 
——-—, fo appease, 78 | 
———=, peace, 610) 
Calumniate, 9} 

-an, 16] 

Cancel, to abolish, 9 
————, fo blot out, 14} 
Candid, sincere, 161 
————, frank, 423 
Canonigation, 125 
Capable, 8 

Capacious, 8, 67 
Capaciousness, 161 
Capacity, Capactousness, 16} 
———, ability, 
Caprice, 485 
Capricious, 389, 485 
Captious, 161] 
Captivate, to charm, 176 
~~, fo enslave, 356 
Captivity, 222 

Capture, 162 

Carcase, 142 

Care, solicitude, 162 
——» conc 163 

—-, chaspe, 16S 

———, heed, 468 
Careful, cautious, 164 
————, attentive, 104 
Careless, indolent, 503 
» negligent, 581 
Caress, 164 
Cargo, 426 
Carnage, 164 
Carousal, 392 
Carp, v. 170 
Carriage, gait, 165 
9 behaviour, 129 
Carry, to bear, 122 
——~, fo bring, 152 
Case, cause, 165 

ey, Condition, 698 
Cash, 573 

Cast, v. 166 

——, pn. 166 

Casual, accidental, 19 
————» occasional, 590) 
Casualty, 18 

Cata'ogue, 545 

Catch, 537 

Cavil, 170 

Cavity, 596 

Cause, case, 165 
—— reason, 167 
, Ve 167 
Caution, 39 
Cautious, careful, 164 
————., wary, 168 
Cease, 168 
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Celie, 436 Chill, 181 

Celebrate, 163 Choice, 598 
Celebrated, 388 Choke, 729 

Celerity, 647 Choler, 71 

Celestial, 169 Choose, ¢o prefer, 181 


» to pick, 182 
» to elect, 182 





Censure, to accuse, 24 
fo animadvert, 169 
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————, to carp, 170 Chronicles, 70 
, to bdame, 139 Church, 737 
Ceremonial, 418 Circle, 183 
Ceremonious, 418 Circuit, 183 
Ceremony, 417 Circulate, 714 
Certain, 0 Circumscribe, to ssclese, 184 
Cessation, 171 ————-—, fo bound, 145 
Chace, forest, 415 Circumspect, 168 
, Aunt, 486 Circumstance, situation, 184 
Chafe, 672 —-————,, incident, 184 
Chagrin, 758 Circumstantial, 185 
Chain, 171 Cite, tu quote, 185 
Challenge, 147 » to summon, 1 
Champion, 199 Civil, pote, 186 
Chance, fortune 172 —, obliging, 187 
» probabitity, 172 Civility, 133 
» razard, 173 Civilization, 261 
» accident, 18 Claim, right, 670 
» Vv. 455 » pretension, 631 











Change, to alter, 172 , v. 90 



























































, to exchange, 173 Clamorous, 551 
, n. 74 Clamour, 584 
Changeable, 175 Clandestine, 187 
Character, detter, }75 Clasp, 187 
, reputation, 175 Class, n. 188 
Characterize, 577 ——-~, v. 185 
Charge, care, 163 Clean, 189 
, attack, 100 Cleanly, 189 
» cost, 252 Clear, apparent, 77 
» Office, 593 » tucid, 189 
» Vv. 23 » fair, 382 
Charm, grace, 446 »Vv. 13 
~ » pleasure, 622 Clearly, 190 
»v. 176 Clearness, 190 
Charming, 283 Cleave, 719 
Charms, 104 Clemency, 19] 
Chasm, 148 Clergyman, 191 
Chasten, 177 Clever, 192 
Chastity, 177 Climb, 84 
Chastise, 177 Cloak, 192 
Chat, 115 Clog, 193 
Chattels, 444 Cloister, 193 
Chatter, 115 Close, n. 686 
Cheapen, 156 » compact, 194 
Cheat, 177 » near, 194 
Check, to curb, 178 » ta shut, 194 
———, to chide, 178 ———-—, to finish, 195 
———~, to stop, 179 » to terminate, 350 
Cheer, to animate, 72 perigh 255 
————-, to encourage, 179 loy, 675 
Cheerful, merry, 180 Clumsy, 112 
——————, glad, 437 Coadjutor, 195 
Cherish, to nourish, 585 Coalesce, 34 
——— » to foster, 421 Coarse, rough, 195 
Chide, 178 » gross, 452 
Chief, principa/, 180 Coax, 196 
—~, leader, 181 Coerce, 196 
Chiefly, 359 — Coeval, 196 
Chieftain, 181 Cogent, 197 


Childish, 18) Coincide, 55 


Cold, chili, 181 

, cood, 348 
Colleague, 197 
Collect, fo assemble, 92 
, fo gather, 430 
Collected, 160 
Collection, 93 
Colloquy, 245 
Colour, v. 197 

» nh. 198 
Colourable, 198 
Column, 617 
Combat, battle, 121 
———~ con flict, 223 


Combatant, 199 
Combination, associahon, 97 
» cabal, 199 
Combine, 226 
Come, 200 
Comely, becoming, 127 
» graceful, 447 
Comfort, n. 200 
, to cheer, 179 
, f0 conavle, 231 
Comic, 536 
Comical, 536 
Command, 200 
Commanding, 201 
Commemorate, 168 
Commence, 129 
Commend, 628 
Commendable, 535 
Commensurate, 642 
Comment, 659 
Commentary, 659 
Commerce, intercourse, 517 
=, trade, 744 
Commercial, 568 
Commiseration, 732 
Commission, v. 201 
Commit, to consign, 230) 
, fo trate, 616 
Commodious, 201 
Commodity, 202 
Common, 202 
Commonly, 203 
Commonwealth, 719 
Commotion, 203 
Communicate, v. 204 
Communication, 517 
Communion, converse, 204 
» Cuchariat, 550) 
Community, 204 
Commute, 368 
Compact, s. 56 
» adj. 194 
Companion, accompaniment 
19 









































» associate, 96 
Company, assembly, 93 
————, association, 96 
————-, band, 117 
————, society, 705 
——, troop, 747 
Comparison, contras!, 204 
, smile, 697 
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Compassion, pity, 618 Con :urrence, 94 Consideration, 230 
; , 7382 Concussion, 689 Consign, 230 
Compatible, Condemn, to d/ame, 139 Consistent, compatible, 205 
Compel, 908, 771 » to reprobate, 663 ~—————, consonant, 231 
Compendium, 11 , to sentence, 681 Console, 231 
Compensation, 206 Condescension, 209 Consonant, 231 
Competent, 207 Condition, article, 87 Conspicuous, distinguished, 
Competition, 208 ———————, station, 2:20 325 
Complain, to dament, 208 Condition, situation, 712 » prominent, 641 
» fo murmur, 209 Condolence, 732 Conspiracy, 199 
Complaint, 209 Conduce, 219 Constancy, 231 
Complaisance, 209 Conduct, n. 129 Constant, continwal, 239 
Complaisant, ctvs/, 187 =, v. 220, 537 —_———, durable, 335 
, courteous, 257 Confederacy, 60 Consternation, 58 
Complete, perfect, 210 Confederate, 64, 220 Constitute, to appoint, 232 
——————, entire, 765 Confer, 220 ——, to form, 417 
—— ae, vv, 210 Conference, 245 Constitution, frame, 422 
Completion, 233 Confess, 24 ——, government, 446 
Complexity, 211 Confide, 221 Constrain, 771 
Complication, 211 Confidence, assurance, 97 Constraint, 283 
Compliant, 212 —, hope, 481 Construct, 153 
Compliment, v. 41 Confident, 221 Consult, 333 
Comply, to conform, 211 Confine, n. 144 Consume, 296 
, to consent, 54 ~, v. 145 Consummation, 233 
Compose, to settle, 212 Gonfined, 243 Consumption, 270 
— » fo compound, 213 Confinement, 222 Contact, 234 
—-———, tv form, 417 Confirm, to corroborate, 222 Contagion, 234 
Composed, sedute, 213 — to establish, 222 Contagious, 234 
—_— , calm, 160 Conflict, 223 Contain, to hodd, 235 
Compound, adj. 213 Conform, 211 , to comprise, 213 
—_—— »v. 213 Conformable, 223 Contaminate, 235 
Comprehend, fo compriee, Conformation, 416 Contemn, 236 
213 Confvound, to abash, 3 Contemplate, 237 
Earn! -, to conceive, 213 to baffle, 117 Contemptible, contemptuous, 
Comprehensive, 213 ————, to confuse, 223 237 
Comprise, 213 » tu mix, 570 , despicable, 237 
Compubhtion, 233 Confront, 224 Contemptuous, confempiibie, 
Compunction, 660 Confuse, to confound, 223 237 
Compute, to calculate, 157 , fo abash, 3 » acornful, 238 
—_— , to estimate, 360 Confused, 503 Contend, fo strive, 725 
Conceal, to dissembée, 214 Confusion, 224 —, to contest, 233 
, 0 hide, 214 Confute, 224 Contention, strife, 725 
Concealment, 215 Congratulate, 395 » dissension, 324 
Concede, 436 Congregation, 93 Contentment, 239 
Conceit, fimey, 215 Congress, 93 Contest, s. 223 
, pride, 634 Conjecture, n. 225 -v. 
Conceited, 597 —————, v. 454 Contiguous, 37 
Conceive, fo apprehend, 80 Conjuncture, 225 © Continence, 177 
to understand, 216 Connect, 226 Contingency, 18 
Conception, sotion, 216 Connexion, 226, 517 Contingent, 19 
—_— , perception, 615 Conquer, 226 Continual, constard, 239 
Concern, affair, 4 Conqueror, 237 ————.,, continued, 240 
» Vv. to affect, 46 Consanguinity, 531 Continuance, 240 
~—————, care, 163 Conscientious, 227 é Continuation, duration, 240 
» trterest, 518 Conscious, 111 , Continuity, 241 
Concert, 217 , to be, 393 Continue, fo remain, 24 
Conciliate, 217 Consecrate, 276 —————, to persevere, 241 
Concise, 890 Consent, fo permit, 228 Continued, 240 
Conclude, 195 , to comply, 54 Continuity, 241 
Conclude upon, 273 »n. 94 Contract, s. 56 
Conclusion, 218 Consequence, effect, 228 ,v. 10 
Conclusive, decisive, 218 —————, event, 495 Contracted, 243 
,fual, 398 Consequently, naturad/y,579 Contradict, 243 
Concominant, 19 ————_—_———_,, therefore,740 Contrary, 43 
Concord, 219 Consider, to reflect, 229 Contrast, 204 . 
Concur, 55 -———-—— , to regard, 229 Contribute, to cosduce. 219 
Coincide, 55 Considerate 742 : ~, fo minister, 569 


Contribution, 735 
Contrition, 666 
Contrive, te devise, 244 
, te concert, 217 
Control, 178 
Controvert, 344 
Contumacious, 589 
Contumacy, 245 
Contumely, 662 
Convene, 92 
Convenient, commnedions, 20] 
, suitable, 245 
Convent, 193 
Convention, 93 
Conversant, 245 
Conversation, 245 
Converse, s. 
————, v. 711 
Conversable, 380 
Convert, 246 
Convey, 122 
Lonvict, to detect, 246 
, to convince, 247 
, 8. 259 
Convince, 247 
Convincing, 218 
Convivial, 247 
Convocation, 93 
Convoke, 92 
Cool, cold, 248 
——, dispassionate, 320 
Copious, 622 
Copiously, 534 
Copy, n. 248 . 
——, to transcribe, 248 
, to hd 489 
Co quet, 249 
Cordial, 466 
Corner, 249 
Corporal, 250 
Corporeal, corporal, 250 
—, material, 250 
Corpse, 142 
Corpulent, 250 
Correct, v. 251 
, adj. 25] 
Correction, 251 
Correctness, 529 
Correspondent, 252 
Corroborate, 222 
Corrupt, to contaminate, 235 
to rot, 671 
Corruption, 288 
Cost, 252 
Coatly, 756 
Contemporary, 196 
Covenant, 56 
Cover, v. 253 
»n. 253 
Covering, 736 
Covet, 294 
Covetousness, 254 
Council, 93 
Counsel, 45 
Count, v. 157, 653 
Countenance, v. 254 
, 8. 379 
































INDEX. 
Counterfeit, adj. A 


rv. 4 
Country, 533 
Countryman, 255 
Couple, 255 

Courage, fortitude, 256 
» bravery, 147 
Course, ne 256 








———, road, 671 


Course, series, 686 
» manner, 763 
Court, homage, 479 
Courteous, affable, 45 
————.,, compilaisant, 257 
Courtly, 257 

Crack, v. 150 

Crafty, 262 

Crave, 128 

Create, fo cause, 167 

» to make, 555 
Credit, favour, 247 
belief, 130 

, name, 577 

Creed, 383 

Crew, 117 

Crime, vice, 258 

———, misdemeanvur, 258 
Criminal, adj. 259 
———_———-, 8, 259 

Crisis, 225 

Criterion, 260 

Criticism, 71 

Criticise, 169 

Crooked, awkward, 113 
t, 135 
Cross, awkward, 113 

, captious, 161 
Crowd, 575 

Cruel, inhuman, 260 

» hard-hearted, 460 
Crush, ¢o squeeze, 149 

, fo overwhelm, 603 
Crutch, 717 

Cry, n. 584 

——, to call, 158 

——, to weep, 261 

~———-, to scream, 261 

— =, to exclaim, 158 
Culpable, 261 

Culprit, 249 
Cultivation, tillage, 262 
—_——_———, civilization, 261 
Culture, 261, 

Cunning, s. 87 

,8 : 262 
Cupidity, 254 

Curb, 178 

Cure, v. 263 

» 8. 263 

Curious, 264 

Current, 723 

Curse, 556 

Cursory, 265 

Curtaal, 10 

Curved, 135 

Custody, 529 

Custom, habit, 265 
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Custom, fashion, 265 
tar, 735 
, usage, 754 
Daily, 266 
Dainty, 266 
Damage, éoss, 55) 

» jury, 510 
Dampness, 57 
Danger, 267 
Dare, 147 


Daring, 267 
Dark, ee 267 
——., apake, 596 

Dart, v. 689 

Date, 743 

Dauh, 702 

Days of yore, 419 
Dead, 511 

Deadly, 268 

Deal, 268 

Dealing, 744 

Dearth, 676 

Death, 269 

Dehbar, 289 

Debase, 2 

Debate, to argue, 83 

, to dehberate, 269 

Debilitate, 763 

Dehility, 270 

Debt, 270 

Decay, n. 270 

»v. 616 

Decease, 269 

Deceit, art, 87 

, deception, 271 
per ra 

i: , fraud 

Deceitful, nt 

Deceive, 272 

Deceiver, 272 

Decency, 273 

Decent, 126 

Deception, 271 

Decide, 273 

Decided, determined, 274 

, decisive, 274 

Decision, 274 

Decisive, decided, 274 

, conclusive, 218 
Declaim, 275 

Declare, to publish, 275 

, to sigmfy, 375 

, to discover, 312 

——, fy i: ese, 689 

Decline, n. 

—_————, V. 
Decorate, A . 
Decorum, 273 
Decoy, 63 ~*~ 
Decrease, 4°" 
Decree, 276 ° 
Decry, 319 
Dedicate; hg 
Dedu 

Doduee’ 277 
Dedéetion, 218, 277 
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Deed, explvit, 277 
ey act, 

Deem, 741 

Deface, 278 

Defame, 91 

Defeat, to beat, 124 
——, fo baffle, 117 
——, to foil, 278 
Defect, imperfection, 491 
, blemesh, 141 
Defection, 279 
Defective, 279 
Defend, to apologize, 76 
, to protect, 279 
, to guard, 453 
Defendant, 280 
Defender, 280 
Defensible, 281 
Defensive, 281 
Defer, 282 
Deference, 209 
Defile, 235 
Deficient, 279, 381 
Definite, 281] 
Definition, 281 
Deform, 278 
Defraud, 177 
Defy, 147 
Degrade, fo detract, 320 
» to disgrace, 2 
, to disparage, 319 
» to humble, 454 
Degree, 188 
Deity, 281 
Dejection, 281 
Delay, 282 
Delegate, 282 
Deliberate, v. 269 

, adj. 742 

Delicacy, 266 
Delicate, 400 
Delight, 622 
Delightful, 283 
Delineate, 283 
Delinquent, 592 
Deliver, to rescue, 283 
» to free, 425 
» to give up, 436 
Deliverance, 283 
Delivery, 283 
Delude, 272 
Deluge, 602 
Delueion, 386, 771 
Demand, w ask, 90 
» fo require, 284 
Demeanovr, 129 
Demise, 269 
Demolish, 284 
Demon, 299 
Demonstrate, 643 
Demur, v. 284 
n. 285 
Denominate, 577 
- Denomination, 576 
Denote, 285 
Dense, 7 
































, 740 | 
Deny, to contradict, 243 
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Deny, to refuse, 286 
, to disavow, 310 
Departure, death, 269 
exit, 371 
Dependance, 286 
Depict, 605 
Deplore, 286 
Deponent, 287 
Deportment, 129 
Deposit, 287 
Depravity, 288 
Depravation, 288 
Depreciate, 319 
Depredation, 289 
Depression, 281 
Deprive, to bereave, 136 
, to debar, 289 
Depth, 290 
Depute, 232, 282 
Deputy, ambassador, 65 
, delegate, 282 
Derange, 317 
Derangement, 290 
Deride, 290 
Derive, 291 
Derogate, 320 
Deacribe, 657 
Description, account, 22 
——_—__———-, cast, 166 
Descry, 399 
Desert, to abandon, | 
» merit, 291 
» solitary, 707 
Design, v. 292 
»n, 293 
Designate, 577 
Desire, to beg, 127 
sto wish, 294 
Desist, 294 . 
Desolate, 707 
Desolation, 651 
Despair, 294 
Desperate, 295 
Desperation, 294 
Despicable, 237 
Despixe, 236 
Despondency, 294 
Despotic, 13 
Destination, 296 
Destine, 61 zg 
Destiny, fate, 295 
» destination, 296 
Destitute, bare, 120 

» forsaken, 419 
Destroy, to cunsume, 296 
, to demolish, 284 
Destruction, 297 
Destructive, 297 
Desultory, 265 
Detach, 685 
Detain, 474 
Detect, 298 
Deter, 298 
Determine, to decide, 273 
, to resolve, 298 
——_——,, to fix, 406 . 
Determined, 274 | 



































Detest, to abhor, 5 
———-, to hate, 462 
Detestable, 9 
Detract, to asperse, 91 
————, to disparage, 319 
Detriment, snjury, 309 
» dose, 551 
Devastation, 651 
Develope, 75% 
Deviate, to wander, 299 
——~——, to digress, 306 
Devil, 299 
Devise, fo contrive, 244 
, to bequeath, 300 
Devoid, 346 
Devote, to apply, 35 
, to dedicate, 276 
Devout, 477 
Dexterity, 7 
Dexterous, 192 
Dialect, 533 
Dialogue, 245 
Dictate, v. 300 
, n. 300 
Diction, 301 
Dictionary, encyclopedia, 30 
—_————, lexicon, 301 
Die, to expire, 302 
——, to perish, 616 
Diet, food, 411 a 
» parliament, 
Differ, 302 
Difference, variety, 303 
, distinction, 303 
—_—_—__—, dispute, 304 
Different, distinct, 304 
, several, 305 
—_———,; unlike, 305 
Difficult, 460 
Difficulties, 305 
Difficulty, obstacle, 306 
» objection, 587 
Diffidence, 328 
Diffident, distrustful, 328 
, modest, 571 
Diffuse, adj. 306 
ov. 714 
Digest, abridgment, 11 
» Ve 322 
Dignified, 553 
Dignity, honour, 48) 
) pride, 634 
Digress, 306 
Dilate, 307 
Dilatory, 702 
Diligent, active, 31 
—_—_——,, expeditious, 307 
———, sedulous, 679 
Dim, 267 
Diminish, 4 
Diminutive, 546 
Diocese, 138 
Direct, to dispose, 307 
sto conduct, 220 
» adj. 72) 
Direction, address, 305 
































Directly, 308 
Disability, 496 
Disadvantage, 309 
Disaffection, 309 
Disagree, 
Disappear, 31 
Disappoint, 278 
Disapprobation, 322 
Disapprove, 310 
Disaster, 1 
Disavow, 310 
Disbelief, 310 
Discard, 317 
Discern, 615 
Discernment, 311 
Discharge, 317 
Discipline, 
Disciple, 676 
Disclaim, 312 
Disclose, to publish, 645 
, to uncover, 7 
Discompose, 317 
Disconcert, to baffle, 117 
—_—_———-—, fo derange, 317 
Discontinue, 168 
Discord, 312, 324 
Discover, to detect, 298 
———-, to manifest, 312 
, to find out, 399 
, to invent, 400 
, to uncover, 7 
Discourage, 298 
Discourse, v. 711 
Discredit, 313 
Discretion, 527 
Discriminate, 325 
Discrimination, 311 
Discuss, 313 
Disdain, n. 464 

, Vv. 236 
Disdainful, 238 
Disease, 318 
Diseased, 693 
Disengage, 314 
Disentangle, 314 
Disfigure, 278 
Disgrace, dishonour, 314 
, discredit, 313 
yv. 2. : 
Disguise, 214 
Disgust, loathing, 314 
, displeasure, 315 
Dishearten, 298 
Dishonest, 314 
Dishonour, 314 
Disinclination, 316 
Disjoin, 685 
Disjoint, 315 
Dislike, aversion, 107 
, displeasure, 315 
, disinclination, 316 
——_, v. 310 
Die 309 
Dismal, 334 
Dismantle, 284 
Dismay, 317 
Dismember, 315 
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Dismiss, 317 

Disorder, confusion, 224 

, disease, 318 
Disorderly, 523 

Disown, to deny, 310 

, to disclaim, 312 
Disparage, tu detract, 319 
, to degrade, 320 
Disparity, 320 
Dispassionate, 320 
Dispatch, 461 

Dispel, 320 

Dispense, 321 

Disperse, to dispel, 320 

, to spread, 713 
Display, 691 

Displease, 321 
Displeasure, dislike, 315 
, anger, 322 
Disposal, 322 

Dispose, fo arrange, 322 

, to place, 620 

, to direct, 307 
Disposed, 47 
Disposition, temper, 323 
, inclination, 324 
, disposal, 322 
Disprove, 224 

Dispute, to argue, 83 

, to contend, 238 
, to controvert, 244 
, to doubt, 335 
,n. 304 
Disregard, 324 
Dissatisfaction, 315 
Dissemble, 214 
Dissembler, 186 
Disseminate, 714 
Dissension, 324 

Dissent, 302 

Dissenter, 470 
Dissertation, 360 
Dissimulation, 698 
Dissipate, fo spend, 712 
Dissolute, 549 

Distant, 325 

Distaste, 315 

Distemper, 318 
Distinct, 304 
Distinction, 303 

, of distinction, 



































390 

Distinctly, 190 

Distinguish, to discriminale, 
325 





, to perceive, 619 
, to abstract, 16 
Distinguished, 325 
Distracted, 12 
Distress, adversity, 44 

, anxiety, 326 





———, fo afflict, 50 





, to harass, 327 
Distribute, to allot, 327 

, to dispense, 321 
, to divide, 330 
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District, 323 
Distrustful, 328 
Disturb, to interrupt, 329 
-, to trouble, 747 
Disturbance, 203 
Dive, 623 
—— into, 645 
Divers, 305 
Diversion, 69 
Diversity, 303 
Divert, 68 
Diverted, 13 
Divide, to separate, 329 
to distribute, 330 
Divine, godlike, 442, 
; ory, 478 
,n. 339 
»v. 454 
Divinity, 281 
Division, 606 
Diurnal, 266 
Divulge, 645 
Do, to act, 27 
Docile, 330 
Doctrine, precept, 331 
, dogma, 331 
Dogma, 331 
Dogmatical, 221 
Doleful, 617 
Domestic, 686 
Domineering, 492 
Dominion, empire, 345 
, power, 627 
, territory, 739 
Donation, benefaction, 131 
y gift, 433 
Dvom, n. 295 
-, v. 684 
Double-dealing, 271 
Doubt, hesitation, 285 
, suspense, 332 
,v. 331 
Doubtful, 332 
Downfall, 385 
Doze, 701 
Drag, 333 
Drain, 712 
Draw, 333 
Dread, v. 81 









































,n. 112, 
Dreadful, fearful, 391 
, formidable, 419 
Dream, 333 
Dregs, 334 
Drench, 704 
Drift, 738 
Droll, 536 
Droop, to flag, 407 
, drop, 389 
Drop, 385 
Dross, 334 
Drowze, 701 
Drowsy, Aeavy, 467 
, sleepy, 701 
Drudge, 686 
Drudgery, 769 
Drunkenness, 51 
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Dubious, 332 
Ductile, 330 

Dull, tow 467 
Dul r 9 

etna insiged, 512 
———, gloomy, 334 
——, stupid, 736 
Dumb, 696 
Duplicity, 271 
Durable, lasting, 335 
9 constant, 335 





Duration, continuance, 240 


—————-, time, 335 
Dutiful, 336 

Duty, obligation, 336 
———~—~, Ousiness, 155 
men, bax, 735 
Dwell, 5 

Dye, 197 


Each, 59 
Eager, 336 
Eayerness, 109 
Early, 708 
Earn, 26 


Earnest, adj. 336: 9, 337 


e, quiet, 337 
———, easiness, 338 
iness, 338 
Easy, 338 
Ebullition, 339 
Eccentric, 608 
Ecclesiustic, 389 
clipse, 340 
nomical, 590 
onomy, 340, 590 
Ecatacy, 340 
Edge, 144 
Edict, 276 
Edifice, 340 
Education, 34] 
Lfluce, 14] 
Effect, n. 228 
———~, to produce, 34) 
~~~ to accomplish, 20 
Effective, 342 
Effects, 444 
Effectual, 342 
Effeminuate, 395 
) ervescence, 339 
Efficacious, 342 
Efficient, 342 
Effigy, 544 
“fort, endeavour, 351 
————, attempt, 10] 
Effrontery, 106 
Effusion, 342 
Egoistical, 597 
“jaculation, 342 
Elder, 68) 
Elderly, 342 
Elect, 182 
Elegant, 447 
Elevate, 542 
Eligible, 342 
locution, 343 
Eloquence, 343 


INDEX. 


Elucidate, 374 
Elude, fo escape, 359 
———-, fo avoid, 109 
Emanate, 85 
Embarrass, 343 
Embarrassmente, 305 
Embellish, 41 
Emblem, 398 
Emboiden, 349 
Embrace, to clasp, 187 
——-———, £0 comprase, 213 
Embryo, 343 

Emend, 66 

Emerge, 670 

Emergency. 37] 

Eminent, 325 

Emissary, 344 

Emit, 

Emolument, 428 
Emotion, 53 

Emphasis, 724 

Empire, dingdom, 344 

» reign, 345 
Employ, 346 
Employment, 154 
Empower, 20] 

Empty, vacant, 346 

» hollow, 477 
Emulation, 208 

Enchant, 176 

Encircle, 730 

Enclose, 184 

Encomium, 346 
Encompass, 730 
Encounter, s, 100 
———-—-, v. 100 
Encourage, to cheer, 179 
———--, fo animate, 347 
————-—, to advance, 348 
—_————, to embolden, 349 
Encroach, 349 

Encumher, 193 
Encyclopedia, 301 

End, aim, 56 

——» extremity, 350 








——, v. 350 
Endeavour, to alltempt, 101 
————~, to aim, 351 
—————,, n. 35] 
Endless, n. 361 

Endow, 522 

Endowment, 434 

Endue, §22 

Endurance, 609 

Endure, 123 

Enemy, 35] 

Energy, 352 

Enervate, 763 

Eufeeble, 763 

Engage, to attract, 104 
————, to bind, 138 
Engagement, battle, 
wan, business, 154 
a. > promise, 64) 
Engender, 15} 

Engrave. 495 


Engraving, 617 
Engroes, 14 
Enjoyment, 353 
Enlarge, 353 
Enlighten, 489 
Enlist, 355 
Enliven, 72 
Enmity, animosity, 353 
» hatred, 463 
Enormous, Auge, 354 
oy prodigious, 354 
Enough, 354 
Enrapture, 176 
Enrol, 355 
Ensample, 366 
Enslave, 356 

nsue, 410 
Entangle, fo embarrass, 343 
~~» fo ensnare, 513 
Enterprize, 102 
Enterprizing, 356 

nter upon, 129 
Entertain, 68 
Entertainment, amusement, 

69 





———————,, fenat, 392 
Enthusiast, 356 
Entice, to allure, 63 
~~~» 40 persuade, 616 
Entire, 765 
Entitle, 577 
Entrap, 513 
Entreat, 128 
Entreaty, 628 
Entrust, 230 
‘NVious, 522 
Environ, 730 
Envoy, 65 
Envy, 525 
Ephemeris, 158 
Epicure, 683 
Epidemical, 234 
Epistle, 539 
Epithet, 357 
Epitome, 1] 
Epocha, 743 
E:quable, 357 
Equal, 357 
Equip, 404 
Equitable, 383 
Equity, 528 
Equivocal, 68 
Equivocate, 36] 
Eradicate, 358 
Urase, 14] 
Erect, to build, 153 
—~—~) 0 inatitute, 5)4 
7» £0 daft, $42 
Errand, 568 
Error, wustake, 358 
eo ee Gull, 358 
Erudition, 53} 
Eruption, 359 
Escape, 359 
Eschew, 109 
Escort, 19 
Especially, 359 


Espy, 399 
Essay, attempt, 10) 
———, treatise, 359 
Essential, 579 
Establish, to pt 222 
3 fo r 
‘ uae 514 
Esteem, respect, 360 
, to value, 757 
, fo appreciate, 80 
Estimate, to esteem, 80 
————-—., fo compute, 360 
Estrangement, 16 
Eternal, 36] 
Eucharist, 550 
Eulogy, 346 
Evade, to equtvocate, 36) 
, to escape, 359 
Evaporate, 344 
Evasion, 36] 
Even, equa/, 357 
, emooth, 362 
Event, tacident, 362 
——, issue, 228 
Ever, 65 
Everlasting, 361 
Every, 59 
Evidence, witress, 287 
——_—_——, testimony, 642 
Evident, 77 
Evil, s. 363 
——, adj. 116 
Evince, to argue, 84 
, to prove, 643 
Exact, accurate, 23 
acters | nice, 364 
———, to ertort, 364 
Exalt, 542 
Examination, 365 
Examine, to discuss, 313 
, f0 search, 366 
Example, pattern, 366 

, precedent, 366 
———-—, instance, 367 
Exasperate, 52 
Exceed, 367 
Excel, 367 
Excellence, 367 
Except, besides, 137 
, unless, 753 
Exception, 587 
Excess, 368 
Excessive, 365 
Exchange, to change, 173 

, 0 commute, 368 

» 8. 173, 517 
Excite, to awaken, 111 
, fo incite, 369 
- Exclaim, 158 
Excul pate, fo apologise, 76 
——__-——, to exonerate, 372 
Excursion, 369 
Excuse, to apulogize, 76 
, to pardon, 369 
2h. 631 
Execrable, 9 
Execration, 556 






































Expedite, 461 
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Execute, to accomp/ieh, 20 
—__——, to fulfil, 370 
Exempt, 426 
Exemption, 636 
Exercise, to practise, 370 
, to exert, 370 
Exert, 370 

Exertion, 351 
Exhale, 344 

Exhaust, 712 
Exhibit, /o give, 435 

, to show, 691 
Exhibition, 691 
Exhilarate, 72 
Exhort, 371 
Exigency, 371 

Exile, v. 118 

Exist, to be, 121 

. to live, 371 
Exit, 371 

Exonerate, 372 
expand, fo dilate, 307 











—————, fo spread, 714 


Expect, 760 
Expectation, 481 
Expedient, s. 372 
——_——_—_——, fil, 372 


, necessary, 579 


Expeditious, 307 
Expel, 118 

Expend, 712 
Expense, 252 
Experience, 372 
Experiment, 372 
Expert, 192 
Expiate, 9y 

Expire, 302 
Explain, fo erpound, 373 
» illustrate, 374 
Explanation, 281 
Explanatory, 374 
Explicit, 374 
Exploit, 277 
Explore, 366 
Explosion, 359 
Exposed, 726 
Expostulate, 374 
Expound, 373 
Express, adj. 374 

, v. 375 
Expression, 769 
Expunge, 141 
Extend, fo enlarge, 353 
» to reach, 376 
Extensive, 213 
Extent, 544 
Extenuate, 377 
Exterior, 603 
Exterminate, 358 
External, 603 
Extirpate, 358 
Extol, 628 

Extort, 364 
Extraneous, 377 
Extraordinary, 377 
Extravagant. 378 
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Extreme, 378 
Extremity, extreme, 37% 
, end, 350 
Extricate, 314 
Extrinsic, 377 
Exuberant, 378 

Eye, v. 548 





Fable, 379 

Fabric, 340 

Fabricate, 521 

Fabrication, 397 

Face, v. 224 

» front, 379 

» countenance, 379 

Facetious, 380 

Facility, 338 

Fact, 184 

Faction, 380 

Factious, 381 

Factor, 381 

Faculty, 6 

Fail, 381 

Failing, tmperfection, 492 
] 











Failure, failing, 381 
»miscarriage, 3&2 

————~, insolvency, 513 

Faint, 382 

Fair, clear, 382 

——-, equitable, 383 

Faith, bedie/, 130 

——-, creed, 383 

, fidelity, 383 

Faithful, 384 

Faithless, unfaithful, 384 

——_—_—, perfidious, 384 

Fall, n. 385 

---—, v, 385 

Fall short, 381 

Fallacious, 386 

Fallacy, 386 

Falsehood, fiction, 397 

y untruth, 744 

Falsity, 754 

Falter, 471 

Fame, reputation, 386 

, report, 387 

Familiar, conversant, 245 

free, 425 

Familiarity, 25 

Family, 387 

Famous, 388 

Fanatic, 356 

Fancifal, 389 

Fancy, concest, 215 

, Imagination, 389 

Fantastical 389 

Far, 325 

Fare, 390 

Farmer, 390 

Fascinate, 176 

Fashion, custom, 265 

, of fashion, 390 

Vs 

Fast, n. 15 

Fasten, 405 








Cell 
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Fastidious, 390 
Fatal, 268 

Fate, chance, 172 
——, destiny, 295 
Fatigue, 39 

Favour, benefit, 133 

» credit, 247 

» grace, 446 
Favourable, 391 
Fault, blemish, 141 
error, 358 

, imperfection, 49 
Faulter, 471 

Faulty, 261 

Fawn, v. 196 

Fealty, 479 . 

Fear, v. 8! 

Fearful, afraid, 52 

, dreadful, 391 
Fearless, 143 
Feasible, 198 

Feast, banquet, 392 

, festival, 392 
Feat, 277 

Feeble, 763 

Feel, 393 

Feeling, sensation, 393 
) sensibility, 394 
Feign, to pretend, 394 
——, fo invent, 521 
Fclicitate, 395 
Felicity, 456 
Fellowship, 395 
Felon, 259 

Female, 395 
Feminine, 395 

Fence, 395 

Ferment, 339 
Fermentation, 339 
Ferocious, 396 
Ferryman, 762 
Fertile, 396 

Fervour, 397 
Featival, 392 
Festivity, 397 

Fetch, 152 

Fetter, 171 

Feud, 647 

Fickle, 175 

Fiction, 397 
Fictitious, 87 
Fidelity, 383 

Fierce, 396 

Fiery, 482 

Figure, metapher, 398 
» Form, 416 
Final, conclusive, 398 
» bast, 534 
Find, to discover, 399 
. » to empy, 399 
Fiad out, descover, 400 
, espy, 399 
Find fault, 400 
Fine, beautéfel, 125 
——, penalty, 401 
Finesse, 88 
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Finical, 402 
Finish, to close, 195 
» fo complete, 210 
Finished, 210 
Finite, 402 
Fire, 402 
Firm, Aard, 458 
, fiwed, 403 
Firmness, 232 
Fit, apt, 404 
——, right, 669 
—, expedient, 372 
———, becoming, 126 
——, to equip, 404 
——, to suit, 404 
Fitted, 207 
Fix, to fasten, 405 
——, to settle, 405 
——, fo determine, 4U 
Fixed, 403 
Flag, 407 
Flagitious, 468 
Flagrant, 468 
Flame, 407 
Flare, 407 
Flash, 407 
Flat, level, 407 
» ensipid, 512 
Flatter, 41 
Flatterer, 407 
Flavour, 734 
Fiaw, 140 
Fleeting, 737 
Fleetness, 648 
Flexible, 408 
Flightiness, 543 
Flimsy, 730 
Flourish, 408 
Flow, to arise, 85 
» fo stream, 409 
Fluctuate, 409 
Fluid, 409 
Flutter, 606 
Foe, 351 
Fetus, 343 
Foible, 492 
Foil, 278 
Folks, 614 - 
Follow, to succeed, 410 
» fo pursue, 410 
, to smitate, 410 
Follower, 411 
Folly, 411 
Fond, affectionate, 48 
» amorous, 67 
» indulgent, SUA 
Fondle, 164 
Food, 411 
Fool, 412 
Foolery, 411 
Foolhardy, 412 
Foolish, absurd, 523 
———, silly, 697 
Footstep, 560 
Foppish, 402 
Forbear, 14 
~ Forbid, 412 


























Force, exergy, 352 
» power, 627 
, violence, 413 
» strain, 721 a 
me, Ve to compel, 5 
Forcible, 197 
Forebode, 108 
Forecast, 414 
Forefathers, 413 
Forego, 437 
Foregoing, 75 
Foreign, 377 
Foreigner, 722 
Forerunner, 4!4 
Foresight, 414 
Forest, 415 
Foretel, 415 
Forethought, 414 
Forfeiture, 401 
Forge, v. 521 
Forgetfulness, 415 
Forgive, 415 
Forlorn, 419 
Form, figure, 416 
» ceremony, 417 
, to make, 555 
» to fashion, 417 
» to compose, 417 
Formal, 418 
Former, 75 
Formerly, 419 
Formidable, 419 
Forsake, ) 
Forsaken, 419 
Forswear, 420 
Fortify, 723 
Fortitude, 256 
Fortuitous, 420 
Fortunate, /ucky, 420 
» happy, 457 























Fortune, 172 


Forward, onward, 596 
—_———, v. 
Foster, 421 

Found, to ground, 421 

, to institute, 514 
Foundation, 422 
Fountain, 715 

Fraction, 672 

Fracture, 672 

Fragile, 422 

Fragrance, 703 

Frail, 422 

Frailty, 492 

Frame, n. 422 

aera | ve 521 

Frank, 423 

Fraud, 271 

Fray, 647 

Fraudulent, 386 

Freak, 424 

Free, communicative, 203 
— oS Srank, 423 

, exempt, 426 

——, liberal, 424 

nes, | Samihar, 435 











Freedom, 426 
Freight, 426 
Frequent, v. 427 
Frequently, commonly, 203 
——; often, 594 
Fresh, 582 

Fret, 672 

Fretful, 161 
Friendly, 67 
Friendship, 551 
Frigid, 248 

Fright, 58 

Frighten, 427 
Frightful, 301 
Frivolous, 746 
Frolic, 427 

Front, 379 

Frontier, 144 
Froward, 113 
Frugality, 59 ‘ 
Fruitful, 396 
Fruition, 353 
Fruitiess, 756 
Frustrate, 278 
Fulfil, to execute, 370 
» to accomplish, 423 
, to keep, 529 
Fully, 534 

Fulness, 428 
Function, 593 
Funeral, 428 
Furious, 759 
Furnish, 644 
Furniture, 444 

Fury, madness, 553 

, anger, 7\ 
Futile, 746 


Gain, s. 428 

» to get, 432 

, 40 acquire, 26 
Gait, 165 

Gale, 151 

Gall, v. 672 
Gallant, brave, 147 

» 8. 429 
Gambol, 427 

Game, s. 621 ; 
, fo make game of, 52 
Gamesome, 62] 
Gang, 117 

Gap, 148 

Gape, 429 
Garrulous, 734 
Gasp, 606 

Gather, 430 

Gaudy, 693 

Gay, cheerful, 180 
—-; showy, 693 
Gaze, 429 

Gender, 430 
General, 430 
Generally, 203 
Generation, age, 430 
——_——,, race, 648 
Generous, 333 
Genius, tafent, 516 
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Genius, taste, 735 
Genteel, 430 
Gentile, 431 
Gentle, tame, 431 
, meek, 705 
Genuine, 519 
Geaticulation, 30 
Gesture, 30 
Get, 431 
Ghastly, 471 
Ghost, 760 
Ghostly, 713 
Gibe, 676 
Giddiness, 543 
Gift, present, 433 
——-~, talent, 433 
Give, to grant, 434 
to afford, 435 
» to present, 435 
Give up, to de/iver, 436 
. to abandon, 437 
Glad, 437 
Gladneas, 527 
Glance, ook, 548 
» glimpse, 439 

Se at, 8 
Glare, s. 407 

——-, v. 689 
Glaring, 438 
Gleam. 439 
Glide, 702 
Glimmer, 439 
Glimpse, 439 
Glitter, 689 
Glove, circle, 183 
, ball, 439 
Gloom, 439 
Gloomy, dudl, 334 
» sullen, 440 
Glory, n. 440 
——=, v. 441 
Gloss, 44) 
Glossary, 301 
Glow, 402 
Glut, 675 
Godlike, 442 
Godly, 442 
Gold, 442 
Golden, 442 
Good, goodness, 443 

» benefit, 443 
Good-humour, 443 
Good-nature, 443 
Goodness, 443 
Good office, 133 
Goods, merchandize, 202 
» furniture, 444 
, possessions, 444 
Govern, 445 
ore administration, 
5 



































, constitution, 446 
Grace, favour, 446 

7 » charm, 446 

Graceful, decoming, 127 

, elegant, 447 
Gracious, 447 . 
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Grand, great, 450 
———, wolfe, 563 
Grandeur, 447 
Grant, to admit, 39 
—aeem, to give, 434 
Grasp, $37 
Grateful, 17 
Gratification, 353 
Gratify, to indulge, 448 
, to satisfy, 674 
Gratitude, 739 
Gratuitous, 448 
Gratuity, 448 
Grave, serious, 449 
, sober, 704 
yn. 449 
Gravity, 764 
Great, /arge, 449 
, grand, 450 
Greatness, 700 
Greedinese, 119 
Greet, 21 
Grief, 50 
Grievance, 450 
Grieve, 451 
Grieved, 708 
Grim, 471 
Gripe, to day hold of, 537 
, to press, 630 
Grisly, 471 
Groan, 45] 
Gross, coarse, 452 
» total, 452 
Ground, v. 421 
>n. 422 
Group, 93 
Grow, to become, 122 
, to increase, 500 
Grudge, 556 
Guarantee, 452 
Guard, fence, 395 
» sentinel, 453 
———, guariian, 453 
»v. 453 
Guard against, 454 
Guardian, 453 
Guess, 454 
Guest, 454 
Guide, 537 
Guile, 271 
Guiltless, 455 
Guilty, 259 
Guise, 455 
Gulf, 455 
Gush, 409 
Gust, 151 


Habit, peniige ee 

9 ee 

Hail, OL 

Hallow, 276 

Handsome, 125 

Hanker after, 294 
Happen, 456 

Happiness, felicity, 456 

’ well-being; 765 
Happy, 457 
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Harangue, 35 

Ilarass, to disiree 327 

, to weary, 764 

Harbinger, 41 

IWarbour, s. 457 

~, to shelter, 457 
—=, to cherish, 42} 

Hard firm, 458 

, unfeeling, 459 

——, difficult, 460 

» callous, 458 

Hardened, 458 

Hard-hearted, 460 

Hardihood, 106 

Hardiness, 106 

Hardly, 461 

Hardship, 450 

Hardy, 459 

Harm, evil, 363 

, trnyury, 510 

Harmless, inoffensive, 753 

Hfarmony, concord, 219 

———-———, melody, 566 

Harsh, 46] 

Harshness, 27 

Hlasten, fo accelerate, 461 

» to hurry, 462 

Hastiness, 650 

Hasty, cursory, 265 

~, ungry, 

Hate, 462 

Hateful, 463 

Hatred, aversion, 107 

enmity, 463 

Have, 464 

IRaven, 457 

Haughtiness, disdain, 464 

————--———, pride, 634 

Haughty, 464 

Haul, 333 

Haunt, 427 

Hazard, pert’, 267 

———~, chance, 173 

» v. 465 

Head, 18] 

Headstrong, 589 

Ileady, 589 

Heal, 263 

Healthy, wholesome, 465 

» sound, 710 

Heap, 466 

Hear, 466 

(icarken, fo overhear, 466 

» to attend, 103 

Hearsay, 387 

Hearty, 466 

Heat, 402 

Heathen, 431 

leave, to 4i/t, 542 

» to swell, 467 

Heavenly, celestia/, 169 

‘——-_--——-, godlike, 442 

Heaviness, gloom, 439 

————, weight, 764 

Hleavy, dudl, 467 

mmm, weighty, 467 
leed, v. 102 
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Heed, s. 468 

Heedless, 581 
Heighten, 465 
Heinous, 468 

Help, 469 

Heresy, 471 

Heretic, 470 

Hesitate, to demur, 284 
, to stammer, 471 
, to scruple, 677 
Hesitation, 285 
Eeterodoxy, 471 
iiidden, 678 

Hade, to conceal, 214 
——, fo vover, 253 

, skin, 700 
Hidevus, 471 

High, tad/, 42 

» haughty, 464 
High-minded, 464 
High-sounding, 55} 
Hilarity, 970 

Hind, 255 

Hi stlen: to prevent, 472 
» to stop, 473 
-, to retard, 66€ 
Hint, fo allude, 62 

» fa suygest, 473 
Hire, 62 

Hireling, 474 

Hit, 124 

Hoard, 745 

tloist, 5412 

Hold, fo contain, 235 
——, tv keep, 474 
~—, fo occupy, 475 
——, to support, 476 
Holiday, 392 
Holiness, 477 

Hollow, 477 

Lloly, prous, 477 

, sacred, 478 
Homage, 479 

Honest, equitable, 383 

, sincere, 698 
Honesty, integrity, 479 
» honour, 480 
Honour, honesty, 480 

» glory, 440 









































» dignity, 481 
. v. 480 
Hope, 481 


Hopeless, 295 
Hurrible, 391 
Horrid, 391 
Host, 86 
Hostile, 43 
Hostility, 363 
Hot, 482 
House, 387 
However, 482 
Hue, 198 
ifuy, 137 
lluge, 354 . 
lluman, 483 
iflumane, 483 
Humanity, 135 


Humble, fo abase 2 
————, to humiliate, 484 
» Cowly, 483 

—, modest, 483 
Humiliate, 484 
Humidity, 573 

Humor, temper, 484 

, caprice, 485; wit, 76) 
Humor, ¢o indulge, 448 
, to qualify, 647 
Humorous, 485 
Humorsome, 485 
Hunt, 486 

Hurl, 166 

Hurricane, 15} 
Hurry, 462 

Uurt, enjyury, 510 
——, disadvantage, 309 
——, sorry, 708 
Hurtful, 86 
Hiusbandman, 390 
Husbandry, 262 
ilypocrite, 486 














Idea, thought, 486 

——, perception, 615 
Ideal, 487 

Idiom, 533 

Idiot, 412 

Idle, duzy, 487 

——, leisure, 488 

» vein, 488 
Ignominy, 505 
Ignorant, 488 

lil, s. 363 

—, badly, 116 
Illiterate, 438 
illuminate, 489 
Illumine, 489 

Illusion, 386, 771 
Illustrate, 374 
Illustrious, distinguished, 25 
—_—_————,, famous, 388 
Lil-will, 463 

Imaye, 544 

Imaginary, 487 
Imagination, Sancy, 389 
————————, idea, 486 
Imagine, fo conceive, 80 
—, to think, 741 
Imbecility, 270 

Imbibe, 

Imitate, to follow, 410 

» to copy, 489 

» to memick, 490 
immaterial, unimportant, 752 
——, incorporeal, 500 
immediately, 308 
Immense, 354 
Imminent, 490 
Immoderate, 368 
Immodest, indecent, 502 
—_——_——-, impudent, 490 
Immunity, 636 

Impair, 490 

Impart, 204 
impassable, 495 

















Impeach, 23 
linedes 472 
Impediment, 306 
impel, fo actuate, 33, 771 
, to encourage, 347 
Impending, 490 
lisperative, 201 
imperfection, defect, 491 
——_———-——., weakness, 492 
Imperious, commanding, 201 
imperious, /ord/y, 492 
Impertinent, 492 
kmpervious, 493 
impetuous, 759 
Impioug, 524 
Implacable, 493 
Implant, 494 
Implicate, 494 
implore, 128 
Imply, to denote, 285 
, to signify, 695 
Import, 695 
Importance, 495 
Importunate, 630 
Importunity, 706 
Impose upon, 272 
{mpost, 735 
Impostor, 272 
imprecation, 656 
Impress, 495 
Impression, 552 
Imprint, 495 
Imprisonment, 222 
Improve, 66 
Improvement, 610 
Impudence, 98 
impudent, immodest, 490 

» impertinent, 492 
impugn, 495 
ifapute, 89 
Inability, 496 
Inaccessibie, 193 
Inactive, 496 
Inadequate, 497 
lnadvertency, 497 
Inantmate, 541 
Inanity, 7595 
Inattention, 497 
Inattentive, 581 
inborn, 509 
Inbred, 509 
Incapable, 497 
Incessantly, 493 
Incident, circmstance, 184 
» event, 362 
Incidental, 19 
Incite, fo encourage, 347 
, to excite, 369 
Inclination, altackment, 99 
————-—— , bent, 135 
» disposition, 324 
» tendency, 498 




















Incline, 538 | 
Inclose, 40 circumscribe, 184 
» to taciude, 499 
Include, to tnclose, 499 

» fo comprise, 213 
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Incoherent, 199 
incongruous, 49 
Incompetent, 497 
Inconsiderable, 752 
Inconsistent, 499 
Inconstant, 175 
incontiovertible, 504 
Inconvenience, v. 499 
incorporea}, 50U 

In course, 579 
Increase, fo en‘arge, 353 
» 40 grow, SUU 
»n. 50] 
Incredulity, 750 
inculcate, 494 
incursion, 520 
indebted, 501 
Indecent, 502 
Indelicate, 502 
Indicate, 690 
Indication, 558 
Indifference, 50z 
Indifferent, 502 
indigence, 626 
Indigenous, 578 
Indignation, 70 
Indignity, 503 
Indiscriminate, 641 
Indisposition, 694 
Indisputable, 504 
Indistinct. 503 
Individual, 609 
indolent, id/e, 487 

» supine, 503 
Indubitable, 504 
Induce, 33 

Indulge, to foster, 421 
» ts gratify, 418 
Indulyent, 504 
industrious, 31 
Ineffable, 753 
Ineffectual, 756 
Inequality, 320 

Inert, 496 

inexorable, 494 

Inex pressible, 753 
Infamous, 504 
Infamy, 505 
Infantine, 131 
Infatuation, 519 
Infection, 234 
inference, 218 
Inferior, secondary. 678 
» subject, 727 
Infidelity, 750 
infinite, 146 

Infirm, 763 

lnfirmity, 270 
Influence, credit, 238 
———— , authority, 505 
Inform, to make known, 506 
> to instruct, 506 
Informant, 507 
Information, 507 
Informer, 507 
Infraction, 508 
Infringe, fo encrouck, 349 
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infringe, to wedate, 508 
infringement, 508 
Infuse, 494 

Ingenious, $09 
Inyenuity, 508 
Ingenuous, tagenious, 509 


~———————— frank, 423 
Ingraft, 494 
Ingratiate, 512 
Ingulf, 14 

Inhabit, 5 

inherent, 509 
Inhuman, 260 
Inimical, 43 
Iniquituus, 766 
Injunction, 200 
[njure, 490 

Injury, damage, 510 

, disadvantage, WY 
» rguative, 510 
Injustice, 510 

lunate, 509 

Inner, 523 
lnoffensive, 753 
Inordinate, 523 
Inquire, 91 

Inquiry, 365 
Inquisitive, 264 
Inroad, 520 

Insanity, 290 
Inscrutable, 753 
Insensibility, 502 
Insensible, 459 
Inside, 511 

Insidious, 511 
Insight, 511 
Insignificant, 752 
Insinuate, fo Aint, 473 
» bo ingratiate, 512 
Insinuation, 512 

Ina pid, 512 

Insist, 513 

Insnare, 513 
Insolent, 492 
Insolvency, 513 
Inspection, insight, 511 
» oversight, Sb 
Inspire, 72 

Instance, 367 

Instant, 514 
instantaneously, 308 
Instantly, 308 
Instigate, 347 

lustil, 494 

Institute, 514 
Instruct, 506 
lnstruction, advice, 45 
, education, 341 
Instrument, 515 
Insufficient, 497 
Insult, affront, 5) 

» indignity, 503 
Insuperable, 522 
Insurmouatable, 522 
Insurrection, 515 
Integral, 765 
Integrity, 479 


Zr? 


























7388 
intellect, gents, 516 





Intellectual, 567 





Intelligence, information, 507 
nderat 


ase 17g, 
751 

Intelligent, 568 

intemperate, excessive, 368 


» trregular, 523 
Intend, 292 


Intense, 516 
Intent, 516 
Intercede, 516 
Interchange, 517 
Intercourse, 517 
luterdict, 412 
Interest, 518 
Interfere, 516 
Interior, 511, 52:3 
Interloper, 520 
Intermeddle, 516 
Intermediate, 518 
Interment, 153 
Intermission, 171 
Intermit, 728 
Internal, 523 
Interpose, 516 
interposition, 518 
Interpret, 373 
Interrogate, 91 
luterrupt, 329 
Interval, 518 
lutervening, 518 
Intervention, 518 
Interview, 565 
Intimacy, 25 
Intimate, v? 473 
Intimidate, 4:27 
Intoxication, 519 
Intrepid, 143 
Intricacy, 211 
Intrinsic, 519 
Introduce, 519 
Introductory, 633 
intrude, to encroach, 319 
3 to obtrude, 520 
Intruder, 520 

Invade, 349 

Invalid, 520 
Invalidate, 763 
Invasion, 520 
lnvective, 17 

Inveigh, 275 

Inveigle, 513 

Invent, to contrive, 244 
» to find out, 400 
9 to feign, 521 
lovert, 603 

Thvest, 522 
Investigation, 365 
Invidious, 522 
Invigorate, 723 
Invincible, 522 

Invite, to attract, 104 
———, fo call, 159 
Inundate, 603 

Involve, 494 
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* inward, 523 
,understanding,751 Ire, 70 


Irksome, 747 

lrony, ridicule, 669 
peta | wil, 767 
Irrational, 523 
Irrefragable, 504 
Irregular, 523 
Irreligious, 524 
Irreproachable, 140 
Irritate, 52 
{rruption, 520 
Issue, effect, 228 

» offspring, 594 
» to emerge, 670 
> to arsar, &5 











Jade, 764 

Jangle, 525 

Jar, v. 525 

Jaunt, 369 

Jealousy, 525 

Jeer, 676 

Jest, 526 

Jilt, 249 

Jocose, 380 

Jocular, 380 

Jocund, 547 

Join, 34 

Joke, 526 

Jollity, 570 

Joviality, 570 

Journey, 526 

Joy, pleasure, 62. 

——=, gladness, 827 
Joyful, 437 

Judge, 527 

Judgment, discerament, 311 
———_—_——— , discretion, 527 
» decision, 274 
. sense, 682 
Juice, 545 

Just, 669 

Justice, 528 

Justify, 76 

Justness, 529 
Juvenile, 770 








Keen, acute, 33 

—., sharp, 688 

Keep, to Ahold, 472 

» to preserve, 529 

» to observe, 529 
Keeping, 529 

Kill, 530 | 

Kind, affectionate, 48 
——, gracious, 447 

» species, 530 
Kindness, civadity, 133 
———————,, benevolence, 134 
Kindred, relationshep. 531 
, relation, 668 
Kingdom, 344 

Kingly, 672 

Kinsman, 658 

Knavish, 314 

Know. 53! 














Knowledge, 531 
Known, to make, 506 


Labour, 769 

» V. 532 

Laborious, 31 

Labyrinth, 538 

Lack, 762 

Lading, 426 

Lag, $45 

Lament, to complain, 208 
, to bewasl, 137 

» to deplore, 286 

» to grieve, 451 

Land, 533 iad t 

Landscape, 758 

Language, 533 

Languid, 382 

Languish, 407 

Large, great, 449 

» wide, 334 

Largely, 334 

Lassitude, 391 

Last, 534 

Lasting, 335 

Lastly, 535 

Latent, 678 

Latest, 534 

Laudable, 538 

Laugh at, 535 

Laughable, $36 

















Lavish, 378 


Law, 564 

Lawful, 536 

Lax, 549 

Lay hold of, 537 

Lay, to put, 646 

ws 9 fo hie, 541 

Lazy, :dle, 487 

ne | tnacitve, 496 
Lead, 537 _ 
Leader, 181 

League, 60 

Lean, adj. 538 

» Vv. 538 

Learning, knowledge, 531 
) sterature, 54) 
Leave, n. 539 

» to g<uit, 539 

» to suffer, 540 

> to take leave, 539 
Leave off, to cease, 168 
» to desist, 294 
Leavings, 540 

Legal, 536 
Legitimate, 536 
Leisure, 488 

Lenity, 191 

Lessen, 4 

Let, 540 

Lethargic, 701 

Letter, character, 175 
» episile, 540 
Letters, 541 

Level, even, 362 

, flat, 407 

Level at, 57 





























Levity, 543 

Lexicon, 301 

Liable, 726 

Liberal, beneficent, 132 

, free, 124 

Liberate, 425 

Liberty, freedom, 426 

, feave, 539 

Licence, 539 

Licentious, 549 

Licit, 536 

Lie, fadsehood, 754 

——, to he down, 54) 

Life, 73 

Lifeless, 541 

Lift, to hoist, 542 

— , to raise, 542 

Lightness, case, 338 

————, levity, 543 

Like, 357 

iikeness, resemblance, 544 

, picture, 544 

Likewise, 64 

Limb, 566 

Limit, to bound, 145 

——, to fiz, 406 

—— 9 extent, 544 

, term, 738 

Limited, 402 

Lineage, 387 

Linger, $45 

Liquid, fluid, 409 

» juice, 545 

Liquor, 545 

List, 355 

Listen, 103 

Listless, 503 

Literature, 541 

Little, 546 

dive, 371 

Livelihood, 546 

Lively, 547 

Living, divelihood, 546 

, benefice, 547 

Load, freight. 426 

og weight, 765 

» v. 193 

Loath, 5 

Loathing, 314 

Lodye, 457 

Lodgings, 547 

Loftiness, 634 

Lofty, 472 

Loiter, 545 

Lonely, 64 

Long for, 294 

Look, air, 58 

» glance, 548 

, fo see, 548 

» fo appear, 548 

Looker-on, 549 

Look for, 760 

Loose, vague, 549 

a » tack, 700 
uacious, 734 

Lordly, 492 

Lord’s Supper, 550 
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Lose, 550 : 


Loss, 551 

Lot, 295 

Loud, 551 

Love, affection, 47 
» Jriendship, 551 
Lovely, 66 
Lover, 552 
Loving, 67 

Low, Asmble, 483 
——, mean, 952 
Lower, 655 
Lowly, 483 
Lucky, 420 
Lucid, 189 
Lucre, 428 
Ludicrous, 936 
Lunacy, 290 
Lustre, 152 
Lusty, 250 
Luxuriant, 378 





Madness, derangement, 290 
— , phrenzy, 393° 
Magisterial, 553 





Magnificence, grandeur, 447 


ee ee ee ae ee pomp, 554 

Magnitude, 700 

Majestic, 553 

Maim, 575 

Main, 180 

Maintain, to ussert, 95 

——, to hodd, 476 
» to support, 731 

Maintenance, 546 

Make, 555 

Make game, 526 

Make known, 506 

Malady, 318 

Malediction, 556 

Malefactor, 259 

Malevolent, 556 

Malice, 556 

Malicious, 556 

Malignant, 556 

Manage, to concert, 217 

» 0 conduct, 220 

Management, care, 163 

—— , economy, 59) 

Manful, 557 

Mangle, 575 

Mania, 290 

Manifest, adj. 77 

, to discover, 312 

’ to prove, 643 

Manly, 557 

Manner, air, 58 

» custom, 265 

» way, 763 

Manners, 557 

Margin, 144 

Marine, 557 

Mariner, 677 

Maritime, 557 

Mark, print, 558 

recom gn, 558 

—— , trace, 560 
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Mark, badge, 56. 
a——— , bult, 562 
——, fo nele, 562 
——, to point out, 690 
Marriage, wedding, 562 
—————,, matrimony, 563 
Martial, 563 
Marvel, 768 

Mask, 192 
Massacre, 164 
Massive, 153 
Master, 625 
Material, 250 
Materials, 564 
Matrimony, 563 
Matter, 564 
Mature, 670 
Maxim, artom, 114 
» rule, 964 
Muay, 161 

Maze, 532 

Meagre, 538 

Mean, base, 120 

, common, 202 

» low, 552 
——, pitiful, 565 
——, medium, 565 
»v. 292 
Meaning, 695 
Mechanic, 89 
Mediate, v. 516 
Mediocrity, 571 
Meditate, 237 
Medium, 565 
Medley, difference, 303 
» mixture, 571 
Meck, 705 

Meet, 404 

Meeting, assembly, 93 
» taterview, 565 
Melody, 566 
Member, 566 
Mefhoirs, 70 
Memorable, 694 
Memorial, 573 
Memory, 566 
Menace, 742 

Mend, 66 

Menial, 686 

Mental, 567 
Mention, v. 770 
Mercantile, 568 
Mercenary, 474, 757 
Merchandize, 202 
Merciful, 447 
Merciless, 460 
Mercy, clemency, 191 
y pity, B19 
Mere, 120 

Merit, 29) 
Merriment, 570 
Merry, cheerfu/, 180 
—— , lively, 547 
Message, 568 
Messenger, 414 
Metamorphose, 74 
Metaphor, 39 
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Method, order, 598 

, aystem, 733 
» manner, 763 
Mien, 58 

Mighty, 628 

Mild, 705 

Military, 563 
Mimic, 490 

Mind, 708 

ey Vv. 102 
Mindful, 568 
Mingle, 570 
Minister, clergyman, 191 
» agent, 569 

» v. 569 
Minute, adj. 183 
Miracle, 768 

Mirth, festivity, 397 
——, gladness, 527 

» merriment, 570 
Miscarriage, 382 
Miscellany, 571 
Mischance, 156 
Mischief, misfortune, 363 
» tnjury, §10 
Misconstrue, 570 
Misdecd, 59] 




















Misdemeanour, offence, 591 


» crime, 258 
Miserable, 753 

Miserly, 105 

Misfortune, evi/, 363 

’ calamity, 156 
Mishap, 156 
Misinterpret, 570 
Miss, v, 550 
Mistake, 358 
Misuse, 17 

Mitipate, 59 

Mix, 570 

Mixture, 571 

Moan, v. 451 

Mob, 614 

Mobility, 614 

Mock, /o deride, 290 
————, fo imitate, 490 
Mode, 763 

Model, 248 











Moderation, mediocrity, 57) 





» modesty, 57) 
Modern, 582 

Modest, humble, 483 

» bashful, 571 
Modesty, 571 

Moisture, 573 

Moleat, to trouble, 747 








Moment, smportance, 495 
» tastunt, 514 
Monarch, 635 
Monastery, 193 

Money, 573 

Monster, 768 
Monstrous, 354 
Monument, 573 

Mood, 484 

Murals, 557 





y to inconvenience, 499 
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Morbid, 693 
Moreover, 136 
Morose, 440 

Mortal, 268 
Mortification, 758 
Motion, 574 

Motive, cause, 167 

» principle, 635 
Mould, v. 417 
Mount, v. 84 

Mourn, 451 
Mournful, 574 

Move, 72U 
Moveables, 444 
Movement, 574 
Moving, 574 

Mulct, 401 
Multitude, 575 
Munificent, 1:32 
Murder, v. 530 
Murmur, 209 

Muse, to contemplate, 237 
» fo think, 74} 
Muster, 92 

Mutable, 175 

Mute, 696 

Mutilate, 974 
Mutinous, 748 
Mutual, 575 
Mysterious, dark, 267 
———*—,, acret, 678 
» mystic, 576 


Mystic, 576 








Naked, 119 

Name, appellation, 576 
» reputation, 577 
» to call, 576 

9 to style, 577 
———-~, to nominate, 577 
Nap, 701 

Narration, 658 
Narrative, 658 

» account, 22 
Narrow, contracted, 243 
» strait, 722 
Natal, 578 

Nation, 613 

Native, tetrinsic, 519 

» natal, 578 

» natural, 578 
Natural, 578 
Naturally, 579 

Naval, 557 

Nautical, 557 

Nausea, 314 

Near, 194 
Necessaries, 580 
Necessary, 579 
Necessitate, 205 
Necessities, 580 
Necessity, occasion, 589 
» need, $80 
Need, v. 76z 

—— , poverty, 626 

» Mecessi/y, 380 
Needful, 580 
































Needy 580 

Nefark us, 766 

Neglect, to disregard, 3:24 

———-, fo omit, 580 

Negligent, 681 

Negotiate, 581 

Neighbourhood, 582 

Nevertheless, 482 

New, 582 

News, 583 

Nice, exact, 364 

——. fine, 400 

Niggardly, avaricious, 103 
» saving, 590 

Nigh, 194 


Nightly, 583 

Nimble, 31 

Noble, 583 

Nocturnal, 583 

Noise, 584 

Noisome, 486 

Noisy, 551 
Nomenclature, 301 
Nominate, 584 
Nonconformist, 470 
Note, mark, 558 

——, remark, 659 

» Vv. 562 

Noted, distinguished, 32 
———~, notoricus, 585 
Notice, information, (.09 
» to altend to, 102 
» fo mention, 770 
» to mark, 562 

» to remark, 585 
Notion, conception, 216 
» tdea, O16 

» opinion, 597 
Notorious, 585 
Notwithstanding, 482 
Novel, 8. 379 

———, fresh, 432 

» new, 582 
Nourish, 585 

Noxious, 486 

Numb, 586 

Number, v. 653 
Numeral, 586 
Numerical, 586 
Nuptials, 562 

Nurture, 585 





























Obdurate, 458 
Obedient, dutiful, 336 
—————, submissive, 58 
Object, aim, 56 

» sulyect, 587 

» Vv. 587 

Object to, 400 
Objection, demur, 285 

» difficulty, 54? 
Oblation, 593 
Obligation, 336 _ 
Oblige, ¢o Lind, 138 

» fo compel, 205 
Obliged, 501 
Obliging, 187 














Obliterate, tl 
Oblivion, 415 

Oblong, 588 

Obloquy, 662 
Obnoxious, offensive, 588 
» table, 726 
Obscure, adj. 267 
———-, v. 340 
Obsequies, 428 
Ohsequious, 586 
Observance, form, 417 





» observation, 588 


Observant, 568 


Observation, observance, 588 


———————., remark, 639 
Observe, to keep, 529 
-, tu watch, 588 

. to aee, 680 
Observer, 549 
Obsolete, 594 
Obstacle, 306 
Obstinate, 589 
Obstruct, 472 
Obtain, to acquire. 26 
, tu get, 432 
Obtrude, 520 
Obviate, 632 
Obvious, 77 
Occasion, v. 167 
» opportunity, 389 
—, necessity, 589 
Occasional, 590 
Occult, 678 
Occupancy, 590 
Occupation, veeupancy, 590 
» business, 154 
Occupy, 475 
Occurrence, 362 
Odd, pariicu/ar, 608 
———, uneven, 290 
Odious, 463 
Odour, 703 
(Economical, 90 
CEconomy, frugality, 5Y1 


























—--——— , management, 591 


Of course, 579 
Offence, 591 
Offend, 321 
Offender, 592 
Offending, 592 
Offensive, offending, 592 
, cbnoxious, 558 
Offer, fo give, 435 

» to tender, 592 
Offering, 593 
Office, dusiness, 155 
——-, place, 593 

» service, 133 
Officious, 32 
Offspring, 594 
Often, 594 

Old, aged, 342 

——, ancient, 594 
Olde :, senior, C82 
Old-fashioned, 594 
Old-times, 41% 
Umen, 595 














Outcry, 5&4 


INDEX 


Omit, 580 

On one’s guard, 111 
One, 596 

Only, 596 

Onset. 100 

Onward, 596 

Opake, 596 

Open, candid, 161 

» frank, 123 
Opening, 596 
Operate, 28 
Operation, toork, 776 
Opinionated, 597 
Opiniative, 597 
Opinion, 597 
Opponent, 351 
Opportunity, ag 
Oppose. to combat. WSs 
———- =, Wo contradict 248 
=, tv object, 387 
—, fo resist, 594 
Opposite, 43 
Oppreobrium, 505 
Oppugn, 224 

Option, 298 
Opulence, 668 

Oral, 757 

Oration, 35 

Oratory, 343 

Orb, 183 

Ordain, 79 

Order, to appoint, 7) 
———, tv place, 620 
—, class, 158 
——=—, conmund, 2U0 
——, dir: ction, 708 
—— =, method, 53 

» succession, 729 
Ordinary, 202 
Orifice, 599 

Origin, 600 

Original, s. 600 

=, adj. 635 
Ostensihle, 198 
Ostentation, 692 
Oval, 585 

Over, 10 
Overbalance, 601 
Overbear, 601 

Ove: bearing, 492 
Overcume, 226 
Overflow, 602 
Overhear, 466 
Overpower, to defeat, 124 
———., /0 overbear, 601 
Overrule, 602 
Overruling, 632 
Overrun, 602 
Overspread, 602 























Oversight, inadverfeury, 497 








» inspection, 514 
Overthrow, to beat, 124 





Overturn, 603 


Overwhelm, (fo overlear. 601 


. to crush, 603 


—e_r, low overturn, 603 
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Outdo, 367 
Outlines, 700 
Outlive, 603 
Outrage, 51 
Outside, 692 
Out ward, 603 
Outweigh, 601 
Own, 2-4 
Owner, 625 


Pace, 601 

Pacific, 611 

Pacily, 78 

Pagan, £81 

Pam, 604 

Paint, 605 

Pair, 255 

Palate, 605 

Pale, G05 

Palliate, fo ertenuate. S74 
——-, to gloss, dil 
Pallid, 605 

Palpitate, 606 
Panegyric, 3dé 

Pang, 604 

Pant, 606 

Parable, 606 

Purade, 692 

Parasite, 407 

Pardon, fo exeuse, 30" 
y lo forgive, Aly 
Pardonable, 77 
Pare, 612 

Park, 415 
Parliament, 93 
Parsimonious, 105 
Parsimony, 591 
Parson, 191 

Part, division, 606 
-——, parece, 607 

,v 329 

Partake, 607 
Participate, 607 
Particular, ctreumatantia/, 


185 


en 








, eract, 36-4 

y angular, 60% 

——— ———~-, individual, 609 
-, preuliar, 61 

, special. 712 

Particularly, 359 

Partisan, 411 

Partner, 197 

Partnership, 96 

Party, 330 

Passage, 256 

Passionate, 71 

Passive, 6lo 

Pastime, 69 

Patch, 607 

Pathetic, 574 

Patience, 609 

Patient, adj. 610 

, nvaiid, 520 

Pattern, 248, 366 

Pauper, 624 

Pause, v. 284 
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Pay, n. 62 
Peace, 610 
Peaceable, 611 
Peaceful, 611 
Peasant, 255 
Peculiar, 611 
Peel, s. 700 
612 


,Vv. 
Veevish, 161 
Pellucid, 612 
Penalty, 401 
Penetrate, 612 





Penetration, discernment. 311 
» acuteness, 613 


Penitence, 660 
Penman, 769 
Penurious, 590 

Penury, 626 

People, nution, 613 

, populace, 614 

, persons, 614 
Perceive, fo discern, 615 
, to see, 680 
Perception, tdea, 615 

» sentiment, 685 
Peremptory, 625 
Perfect, accomplished, 21 
, complete, 210 
Perfidious, 384 
Perforate, 612 
Perforation, 599 
Perform, to effect, 341 

. » fo execute, 370 
Performance, 639 
Performer, 32 

Perfume, 703 

Pefil, 267 

Period, sentence, 684 

» time, 752 
Perish, 616 

Perjure, 420 
Permanent, 335 
Permission, 539 
Permit, to admit, 38 

» to consent, 2.8 





























Pernicious, desfructive, 297 





» hurtful, 486 
Perpetrate, 616 
Perpetual, 239 
Perplex, to distress, 327 





Persevere, 241 

Persist, ¢: continue, 242 
» to imsaret, 513 
Persons, 614 
Perspicuity, 190 
Persuade, to exhort, 371 
» £0 convince, 247 
, to entice, 616 
Persuasion, 247 
Pertinacious, 73S 
Perverse, 1138 

Pest, 118 

Pestilential, 23- 
Petition, 628 

Petty, 746 

Petuiant, 161 











» to embarrass, 343 
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Phantom, 760 
Phrase, sentence, 684 
, diction, 301 
Phraseology, 301 
Phrenzy, 553 

Pick, 182 

Picture, Bkeness, 544 
» prent, 617 
Piece, 607 

Pierce, 612 

ie Ve ae 

Pi , 64 

Piller, 617 

Pinch, 629 

Pine, 407 

Pious, 477 

Pique, 556 

Piteops, doleful, 617 
» pitiable, 618 
Pitiable, 618 

Pitiful, piteous, 618 

» mean, 565 

, contemptible, 237 
Pity, compassion, 618 
——, mercy, 619 
Place, office, 593 

» sitygtion, 619 
, apot, 621 
——~, fo dixpuse, 620 
——=, to put, 646 
Placid, 140 

Plain, apparent, 77 

, even, 362 
frank, 423 

, sincere, 9B 
Plan, 293 

Plausible, 198 

Play, 621 

Player, 32 

Playful, 621 

Plead, 76 

Pleader, 280 
Pleasant, agreeable, 54 
———_——, facetious, 380 
Please, 674 
Pleased, 437 
Pleasing, 54 
Pleasure, comfuri, 200 
s Joy, 622 
Pledge, deposit, 287 
, earnest, 337 
Plenipotentiary, 65 
Plenitude, 428 
Plenteous, 622 
Plentiful, 622 
Pliable, 408 

Pliant, 408 

Plight, 698 

Plot, 199 

Pluck, 333 
Plunder, 649 
Plunge, 623 

Point, 57 

Point out, 690 
Poise, 623 

Pvuison, 623 
Polished, 624 






































Polite, potished, 624 
——-~, avid, 186 
, genteel, 430 
Politic, 624 
Political, 624 
Pollute, 235 
Pomp, 554 
Pompous, 553 
Ponder, 741 
Ponderous, 467 
Poor, 624 
Populace, 614 
Port, 457 
Portend, 108 
Portion, quanti/y, 268 
» part, 606 
Position, place, 619 
» posture, 624 
, tenet, 738 
Positive, actual, 33 
———-, confident, 221 
———, definite, 281 
———, absolute, 625 
Possess, to have, 464 
, fo occupy, 475 
Possessions, 444 
Possessor, 625 
Possible, 626 
Post, 619 
Postpone, 282 
Posture, action, 30 
» position, 624 
Potent, 628 
Potentate, 635 
Poverty, 626 
Pound, v. 149 
Pour, 626 
Power, 627 
Powerful, 628 
Practicable, 626 
Practical, 626 
Practice, 265 
Practise, 370 
Praise, 628 
Praiseworthy, 535 
Prank, 427 
Prate, 115 
Prattle, 115 
Prayer, 628 
Precarious, 332 
Precedence. 636 
Precedent, 366 
Preceding, 75 
Precept, command, 200 
» doctrine, 331 
. maxim, 564 
Precinct, 144 
Precious, 756 
Precipitancy, 650 
recise, 23 
Preclude, 632 
Precursor, 414 
Predicament, 698 
Predict, 415 
Predominant, 632 
Pre-eminence, 636 
Preface, 629 


























Prefer, to cheese, 181 

» to advance, 348 
Preferable, 342 
Preference, 636 
Prejudice, bias, 137 








Preliminary, 633 
Prelude, 629 
Premise, 629 
Premeditation, 414 
Prepare, 404 
Preparatory, 633 
Preponderate, 691 
Prepossession, bias, 137 
—_——_————, bent, 135 
Preposterous, 523 
Prerogative, 636 
Presage, n. 595 
, v. 108 
Prescribe, to appoint, 79 
——-———, fo dictate, 300 
Prescription, 754 
Present, gift, 433 
» to give, 435 
, to introduce, §20 
Preserve, to keep, 529 
» Co save, 675 
Press, 629 
Preasing, 630 
Presume, 629 
Presuming, 630 
Presumption, 86, 770 
Presumptive, 630 
Presumptuous, 630 
Pretence, 63] 
Pretend, 394 
Pretend to, 47 
Pretension, clatm, 63} 
——_———-, pretence, 63} 
Pretext, 63] 
Pretty, 125 
» Prevail upon, 616 
Prevai'ing, 632 
Prevalent, 632 
Prevaricate, 361 
Prevent, to hinder, 472 
» to anticipate, 632 
» to obviate, 632 
Previous, antecedent, 75 
. preliminary, 633 
Prey, 143 
Price, coat, 252 
; value, 756 
Pride, vanity, 633 
——~, haughtiness, 634 
Priest, 191 
Primary, 635 
Primitive, 635 
Prince, 635 
Principal, 180 
Principally, 359 
Principle, doctrine, 33) 
» motive, 635 
Print, mark, 558 
———, engraving, 617 
Prior, 75 
Priority, 636 





























, disadvantage, 309 


INDEX. 


Pristine, 635 

Privacy, 636 

Privilege, prerogative, 636 
» right, 670 
Prize, n. 162 

» Vv. 787 
Probability, 172 
Probity, 479 

Proceed, to advance, 42 
, to arize, 85 
Proceeding, transaction, 


637 
» process, 637 

Process, 637 
Procession, 638 
Proclaim, to announce, 73 
————, fo declare, 275 
Proclamation, 276 
Procrastinate, 282 
Procure, to gain, 432 
————, to provide, 644 
Prodiyal, 378 
Prodigious, 354 
Prodigy, 768 
Produce, n. 638 
, to afford, 50 
» to effects. 
————, tv make, 55 
Product, 638 
Production, produce, 638 
—————.. performance, 

639 


Profane, 524 
Profess, 640 
Profession, 155 
Proficiency, 640 
Profit, advantage, 43 
ee, gain, 428 
Profligate, 640 
Profundity, 290 
Profuse, 378 
Profuseness, 640 
Profusion, 640 
Progenitors, 413 
Progeny, 594 
Prognostic, 595 
Prognosticate, 415 
Progress, proceeding, 637 
=, proficiency, 640 
Progieaion 640 : 
Progressive, 596 
Prohibit, 412 
Project, 293 
Prolific, 396 

Prolix, 306 

Prolong, 282 
Prominent, 641 
Promiscuous, 641 
Promise, 641 
Promote, 348 
Prompt, diigent, 307 
, ready, 652, 
Promulgate, 645 
Proneness, 498 
Pronounce, 755 
Proof, argument, 84 
— = § evidence, 642 
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Proof, experience, 372 
Prop, 717 

Propagate, 714 
Propensity, 498 

Proper, 669 

Property, goods, 444 

—, quality, 647 
Propitious, awepicions, 110 
———————-, favourable, 391 
Prophesy, 415 
Proportion, rate, 651 
—————-———, symmetry, 732 
Proportionate, 642 
Proposal, 643 

Propose, fo offer, 592 

, to purpose, 646 
Proposition, proposa/, 643 
—_——_———,, sentence, 684 
Proprietor, 626 
Prorogue, 643 

Prosecute, 242 

Proselyte, 246 

Prospect, view, 758 

—, landscape, 75% 
Prosper, 408 

Prosperity, 765 
Prosperous, 420 

Protect, to defend, 279 

, to save, 675 
Protest, 48 

Protract, 282 

Prove, to argue, 84 

, to demonstrate, 643 
Proverb, 114 

Provide, 644 
Providence, 644 
Provident, 164 
Provision, 390 

Provoke, aggravate, 52 

» to awaken, 111 

, fo excite, 369 
Pruuence, yudgment, 527 
——_——, providence, 644 
————, wisdom, 767 
Prudent, 644 

Prudential, 644 

Pry, 645 

Prying, 264 

Publish, to announce, 73 
» to declare, 275 

, to divulge, 645 
Puerile, 770 

Pull, 333 

Punctual, 364 
Punishment, 251 
Purchase, 156 

Pure; 189 

Purpose, s. 673 

» fo design, 292 

, to prop:se, 646 
Pursue, to follow, 410 

, to continue, 2A2 
Push, 646 

Pur, 646 

Putrefy, 671 


Quake. 687 
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Qualification, 646 
Qualified, 207 
Qualify, to fit, 404 

, fo temper, 647 
Quality, fashion, 390 
, property, 647 
Quality of, 390 
Quantity, 268 
Quarrel, difference, 304 
» broil, 647 
Quarter, 328 

Query, 648 

Question, s. 648 
————, fo doubt, 331 
————, fo ask, 91 
Quickness, 648 
Quiet, v. 78 

» ease, 337 

» peace, 610 
Quit, 589 

Quiver, v. 687 

Quote, 185 

















Race, course, 256 

, family, 387 

» generation, 648 
Rack, v. 149 
Radiance, 649 
Radiate, 689 

Rage, anger, 71 

» madness, 553 
Raise, to heighten, 468 
——, to Aft, 542 
Rally, 290 

Ramble, n. 369 

-, v. 76) 
Rancour, Autred, 463 
~—, matice, 556 
Range, fo class, 188 

, to wander, 761 
Rank, 188 

Ransom, 655 
Rapacious, 6-19 
Rapidity, 648 
Rapine, 649 
Rapture, 340 

Rare, 650 

Rash, 412 

Rashness, 650 

Rate, proportion, 651 
» tar, 736 

» value, 756 





























Rational, 652 
Ravage, n. 651 

» v. 602 : 
Ravenous, 649 
Ray, gleam, 439 
———, beam, 65k 
Raze, 284 

Reach, 376 | 
Ready, easy, 338 - 
——-, apt, 652 
Real, actua/, 33 
——, genuine, 519 


Realize, 428 
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Realm, 719 

Reason, argument, 84 

5 CONRE, 167 

. consideration, 230 
» sake, 673 © 
Reasonable, fair, 383 

» rational, 652 
Rebellion, contumacy, 245 
——_————, insurrection, 915 
Rebound, 682 

Rebuff, 656 

Rebuke, 178 

Recall, 8 

Recant, 8 

Recapitulate, 659 
Recede, 652 

Receipt, 653 

Receive, to take, 733 

, to admit, 37 
Recent, 582 

Reception, 653 
Reciprocal, 575 
Reciprocity, 517 

Recital, 658 

Recite, 659 

Reckon, to calculate, 157 
» tq@eount, 653 
Reckoning, 22 

Reclaim, 653 

Recline, 653 

Recognise, 654 

Recoil, 652 

Recollection, 566 























Recompense, compensation, 


206 


—, gratuity, 448 


Reconcile, 217 
Record, v. 355 

» hn. 654 
Recount, 657 
Recover, 654 
Recovery, 655 
Recreation, 69 
Recruit, 654 

Rectity, éo amend, 66 
— —, to correct, 251 
Rectitude, 653 
Redeem, 655 
Redresa, 655 

Reduce, 655 
Redundancy, 368 
Reel, 717 

Refer, to al/ude, 62 

» to relate, 656 
Refined, 624 
Refinement, 261 
Reflect, fo consider, 229 
, to think, 74) 
Reflection, 512 
Reform, to amend, 66 
» to correct, 251 
to reclaim, 653 
»n. 656 
Reformation, 656 
Refractory, 753 
Refrain, 14 

Refresh, 668 




















Refuge, 98 
Refuse, to deny, 286 

-, to decline, 656 
n. 334 
Refute, 224 
Regal, 671 
Regard, cure, 163 
, to attend lo, 102 
-, tu esteem, 360 
———, fo cunsider, 229 
——, to refer to, 656 
Regardful, 568 
Reyardless, 502 
Regimen, 411 
Region, 328 
Register, v. 355 
—, record, 654 
-, fist, 545 
Regret, 208 
Regulate, to direct, 307 
—, to govern, 445 
Rehearse, 659 
Reign, 345 
Reject, 656 
Rejoinder, 74 
Relate, to refer, 656 
» to recount, 657 
Relation, recital, 658 
, redutiwe, 658 
Relative, 658 
Relationship, 531 
Relax, 658 
Relentless, 493 
Reliance, 286 
Relics, 659 
Relief, 655 
Relieve, to alleviate, 60 
» to help, 469 
Religious, 477 
Relinquish, ¢o abandon, . 
» to leave, 539 
































Relish, 734 
Reluctant. 107 
Remain, 241 
Remainder, 664 
Remains, leavings, 539 
» relics, 659 
Remark, 659 
Remarkable, 377 
Remedy, v. 263 
~, n. 263 
Remembrance, 3566 
Remembrancer, 573 
Reminiscence, 566 
Remiss, 58} 
Remit, to forgive, 415 
» to relax, 658 
Remnant, 664 
Remonstrate, 374 
Remorse, 660 
Remote, 325 
Remuneration, 206 
Rend, 149 
Renew, 668 
Renovate, 668 
Renounce, } 
Renown, 386 








Renowned, 388 

Repair, 654 

Reparation, 664 

Repartee, 666 

Repay, 665 

Repeal, 9 

Repeat, 659 

Repel, 656 

Repentance, 660 

Repetition, 661 

Repine, 209 

Reply, 74 

Report, fame, 387 

Repose, 8. 337 

+ Ve 653 

Reprehension, 66] 

Representation, 691 

Repress, 661 

Reprieve, 662 

Reprimand, 178 

Reprisal, 665 

Reproach, discredit, 313 

» contumely, 662 

»v. 139 

Reproachful, 662 

Reprobate, adj. 640 

— , v. 663 

Reproof, 661 

Reprove, 139, 178 

Repugnance, 107 

Repugnant, 43 

Reputation, character, 175 

: fame, 386 

» name, 977 

Repute, 577 

Request, v. 90 

» Dn. 628 

Require, 284 

Requisite, 579 

Requital, compeyaation, 206 

; retributiongg66 

Rescue, 283 or 

Research, 365 

Resemblance, 543 

Resentment, 70 

Reservation, 663 

Reserve, n. 663 

»v. 663 

Reside, 5 

Residue, 664 

Resign, to abancon, | 

, to give up, 437 

Residue, 664 

Resignation, 609 

Resist, 598 , 

Resolve, to determine, 298 

————, fo solve, 708 

Resolute, 274 

Resolution, 256 

Resort tu, 427 

Resource. 372 

Respect, to esteem, 360 
, fo honour, 480 

———-, to refer, 656 

Respectful, 336 

Respite, icterval, 518 

r) reprieve 66:2 
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Response, 74 
Responsible, accountable, 74 
» te be vesponsi- 








ble, 452 

Rest, cessation, 171 

——, repose, 337 

, remainder, 664 

» to found, 421 

» fo stand, 718 

Restitution, 664 

Resturation, restitus/ton, 664 

————_—_—_—, recovery, 655 

Restore, 665 

Restrain, fo coerce, 196 

—_——-, repress, 661, 771 

————,, restrict, 665 

Restraint, 233 

Restrict, 145, 665 

Restriction, 233 

Result, 2238 

Retain, fo hold, 474 

» to reserve, 664 

Retaliation, 665 

Retard, to delay, 282 

, tu hinder, 666 

Retinue, 638 

Retire, 652 + 

Retirement, 636 

Retort, 666 

Retract, 8 

Retreat, n. 98 

»v. 652 

Retribution, 666 

Retrieve, 654 

Retrospect, 666 

Return, to restore, 665 

, to revert, 667 

Reveal, 645 

Revenge, 106 

Reverberate, 652 

Revere, 40 

Reverence, n. 111 

————-~, to adore, 40 
» to honour, 480 

Reverie, 333 

Reverse, 603 

Revert, 667 

Review, retrospect. 666 

» revisal, 668 

Revile, 667 

Revisal, 668 

Revision, 668 

Revive, 668 

Revoke, to abjure, 8 

to abolish, 9 

Revolt, defection, 279 

» insurreciion, 515 

Reward, 206 

Rhetoric, 343 

Riches, 668 

Ridicule, to daugh at, 535 

—, to deride, 290 

——~, n. 669 

Ridiculous, 536 

Right, straight, 721 

» just, 669 

»n. 670 
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Righteous, 442 

Rigid, 110 

Rigorous, austere, 110 
» Aarsh, 461 

Rim, 144 

Rind, 700 

Ripe, 670 

Rive, n. 600 

» fo tasue, 670 

» fo arsee, SO 

Risk, 465 

Rite, 417 

Rivalry, 208 

Road, 671 

Roam, 761 

Robbery, 289 

Robust, 725 

Roll, 545 

Romance, 379 

Room, 710 

Rot, 671 

Rotundity, 671 

Rove, 761 

Rough, abrupt, Ul 

, coarae, 195 

» harsh, 461 

Roundness, 671 

Round, n. 183 

Rouse, 111 

Rout, v. 124 

Route, 671 

Royal, 671 

Rub, 672 

Rude, coarse, 195 

» impertinent, 492 

Rueful, 617 

Rugged, 11 

Ruin, bane, 118 

—— , destruction, 297 

» downfall, 385 

Ruinous, 297 

Rule, order, 598 

» guide, 454 

» maxim, 564 

,v. 445 

Roling, 632 

Rumour, 387 

Rupture, 672 

Rural, 672 

Rustic, n. 255 

eels ) ad). 672 





























Sacrament, 550 
Sacred, 478 

Sad, dull, 334 & 
—-, mournful, ad 
Safe, 673 wy 
Sage, 673 af 
Sagacious, 674 
Sagacity, 61 

Sailor, 677 5 
Salary, 62 

Sake, 67 
Salubrigas, 465 
Salutaty, 465 
Salut@tion, 673 


Salufe, n. 673 
<< 
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Salute, v. 21 
Sanction, 254 
Sanctity, 477 
Sane, 710 
Sanguinary, 674 
Sap, v. 67 
Sapient, 673 
Sarcasm, 669 
Satiate, 675 
Satire, ridicule, 66% 
» wrt, 767 
Secon Oompensalt.%, 
0 








» contentment. 
239 
Satisfy, to please, 674 
, to satiate, 675 
Saucy, 492 
Savage, crue/, 260 
—, ferocious, 396 
Save, fo deliver, 283 
’ to keep, §29 
, fo spare, 679 
‘Saving, 590 
Saunter, 545 
Savour, 734 
Saw, saying, 114 
Say, 711 
Saying, 114 
Scale, v. 84 
Scandal, 313 
Scandalous, 504 
Scanty, 120 
Scarce, 650 
Scarcely, 461 
Scarcity, 676 
Scatter, 713 
Scent, 703 
Scheme, 293 
Schismatic, 470 
Scholar, 676 
School, 676 
Science, 532 
Scoff, 676 
Scope, 738 
Scorn, 236 
Scornful, 238 
Scream, 261 
Screen, 253 
Scribe, 769 
Scruple, 677 
Scrupulous, 227 
Scrutinize, 645 
Scrutiny, 365 
Scum, 334 
Scurrilous, 662 
Seal, 677 
Seaman, 677 
Search, n. 365 
» v. 366, 680 
Season, 742 
Seasonable, 743 
Secede, 652 
Seclusion, 636 
Second, v. 678 
’ adj. 678 
Secondary, 678" 
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Secrecy, 215 

Secret, clandestine, 187 
, hidden, 678 
Secrete, 214 

: » oneself, 13 
Sectarian, 470 
Sectary, 470 

Secular, 679 

Secure, certain, 170 

» safe, 673 











| Security, depcait, 287 


Say sence, 395 
, to be security, 
452 


Sedate, 213 
Sediment, 334 ‘ 
Sedition, 515 
Seditious, factious, 383 
» tumultuous, 748 
Seduce, 63 
Sedulous, 679 
See, fo look, 548 
——, to percave, 680 
Seek, 680 ; 
Seem, 680 
Seemly, 126 
Seize, 537 
Seizure, 162 
Select, v. 182 
Self-conceit, 681 
Self-sufficiency, 631 
Self-will, 681 
Semblance, 692 
Senior, 681 
Sensation, sentiment, 685 
———-, feeling, 393 
Sense, feehng, 393 
——=—, judgment, 682 
~, signification, 695 
Sensibility, 394 
Sensible, to be sensible, 393 
» sensitive, 683 
» perceptible, 683 
Sensitive, 683 
Sensualist, 683 
Sentence, decision, 274 
———, period, 684 
» Ve 

Sententious, 685 
Sentient, 683 
Sentiment, sensation, 685 
—————, opinion, 597 
Sentimental, 685 
Sentinel, 453 
Separate, different, 304 

» to abstract, 16 
—, to divide, 329 
» to digoin, 685 
Sepulchre, 449 
Sepulture, 153 
Seque!, 636 
Serene, 160 
Series, cvurse, 686 
» order, 729 
Serious, eager, 336 
» grave, 449 
Servant, 686 


























Service, arvatl, 755 
———, benefit, 138 
Servitude, 637 
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Set, 

Set free, 425 

Settle, to compose, 212 

, to determine, 406 

———=—, to establish, 405 

——-~, to limit, 406 

Sever, 685 

Several, 305 

Severe, austere, 110 

» harsh, 461 

, strict, 724 

Sex, 430 

Shackle, 171 

Shade, 687 

Shadow, 687 

Shake, to tremb/e, 687 

, to agitute, 688 

Shallow, 730 

Shame, 314 

Shameless, 490 

Shape, 417 

Share, to divide, 330 

, to partake, 608 

———--~, 8. 60 

Sharp, 688 

Shed, v. 626 

Shelter, 98 

, to cover. 253 

» to harbour, 457 

Shift, 361 

Shine, 689 

Shock, 689 

Shocking, 419 

Shoot, 689 

Short, 690 

Shove, 646 

Show, outside appearanos 
69% 
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—— , exhibition, 691 

» parade, 692 

, to point out, 690 

, to exhibit, 691 

Showy, 693 

Shrewd, 33 

Shriek, 261 

Shrink, 715 

Shudder, 687 

Shun, 109 

Shut, 194 

Sick, 693 

Sickly, 693 

Sickness, 694 

Sight, 691 

Sign, mark, 558 

——, signal, 694 

Signal, 694 

, memorable, 694 

Signalize, 694 

Significant, 694 

een ee 695 ns 
ignify, to express, 

a ‘s to denote, 285 

» to imply, 695 

, fo avail, 696 























Bilence, 696 
Silent, 696 
Silly, 697 
Similarity, 543 
Simile, 697 
Similitude, simile, 697 
» dikencss, 543 
Simple, stngle, 697 
, silly, 697 
Simulation, 698 
Sin, 258 
Sincere, candid, 161 
» hearty, 466 
» rue, 698 
Single, soéttary, 707 
» one, 596 
, semple, 697 
Singular, single, 697 
, rare, 650 
» particular, 608 
Sink, 386 
Site, 621 
Situation, circumstance, 184 
—— ee y place, 619 
» condition, 698 
Size, 700 
Sketch, v. 283 
» n. 700 
Skilful, 192 
Skin, 700 
Slack, 700 
Slander, 91 
Slant, v. 701 
Slavery, 687 
Slaughter, n. 164 
v. 930 





























Dy 
Slay, 530 
Sleep, 701 
Sleepy, 701 

Slender. 740 

Slide, 702 

Slight cursory, 265 

, slender, 740 

» Ve 324 

Slim, 740 

Slip, 702 

Slope, 701 

Slothful, 496 

Slow, 702 

Sluggish, 496 

Slumber, 701 

Sly, 262 

Small, 546 

Smear, 702 

Smell, 703 

Smooth, 362 

Smother, ¢o suppress, 720 
. to suffocate, 729 
Snatch, 537 a 

Sneer, 676 

Soak, 704 

Sober, abstemious, 15 

: grave, 704 
Sobriety, 571 

Social, convivial, 247 
Sociable, 704 











Sepuetromaniees 


INDEX. 


Society, association, 96 
» Communiiy, 204 
» fellowship, 395 
» company, 705 
Soft, 705 ? 
Soil, v. 718 

Sojourn, 5 

Sole, 707 

Solemn, 449 

Solicit, 128 
Solicitation, 706 
Solicitude, 162 

Solid, frm, 403 

w———, hard, 458 

, substantial, 728 
Solitary, alone, 64 

~-, sole, 707 

, desert, 707 
Solve, 708 

Some, 708 

Svon, 708 

Svoth, 59 

Sordid, 565 

Sorrow, 50 

Sorry, 708 

Sort, 530 

Sovereign, 635 

Soul, 708 

Sound, adj. 710 

, 8.710 

Source, origin, 600 

» spring, 715 
Space, 710 

Spacious, 67 

Spare, afford, 51 

, to save, 675 
Sparing, 590 

Spark, 429 

Sparkle, 689 

Speak, to say, 711 

"9 to talk, 711 
——-, to ulter, 755 
Special, 712 

Species, 530 

Specific, 712 
Specimen, 248 
Specious, 67 

Speck, 140 
Spectacle, 691 
Spectator, 549 
Spectre, 760 
Speculation, 739 
Speech, address, 35 

, language, 533 
Speechless, 696 
Speed, v. 461 

Spend, to exhaust, 712 
, to expend, 712 
Sphere, 183 

Spiil, 626 

Spirit, 73 

Spirited, 713 
Spiritual, incorporeal, 500 
» ghostly, 713 
Spirituous, 713 
Spite, 556 
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Splendour, brightness, 152 

———, pomp, 554 

Splenetic, 440 

Split, 150 

Spoil, 143 

Spontaneously, 766 

Sport, amusement, 69 
’ plays 621 

ve 

Sportive, 547, 621 

Spot, place, 621 

» atain, 140 

Spotless, 140 

Spout, v. 716 

Sprain, 721 

Spread, fo acatier, 713 

» tu expand, 714 

, circulate, 714 

Sprightly, cheerfid, 180 

—————, livecy, 547 

Spring, 715 

, arise, 85 

, fo start, 715 

Sprinkle, 715 

Sprout, 716 

Spruce, 402 

Spurious, 716 

Spurt, 716 

Spy, 344 

Squander, 712 

Squeamish, 390 

Squeeze, fo break, 149 

-, to press, 629 

Stability, 231 

Stable, 403 

Staff, prop, 717 

——, stick, 717 

Stagger, 717 

Stagnate, 718 

Stain, n. 140 

» 0 colour, 197 

» to sol, 718 

Stammer, 471 

Stamp, n. 558 

, Vv. 677 

Stand, 718 

Standard, 260 

Stare, 429 

Start, 715 

Startle, 715 

State, condition, 698 

, realm, 719 

Station, condition, 219 

——,, place, 619 

Stately, 553 

Stay, n. 717 

Vv. 24) 

Steadiness, 231 

Steal away, 12 

Steep, v. 704 

Step, 604 

Stern, 110 

Stick, n. 717 

fix, 

Stifle, to suppress, 720 

--——-, to suffocate, 729 
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Stigma, 561 

Stimulate, 347 

Still, v. 78 

Stipend, 62 

Stir, 720 

Stir up, 111 

Stock, 720 

Stop, n. 171 

, to check, 179 

——, lo hinder, 473 

~———, fo stand, 718 

Store, 720 

Storm, 15] 

Story, anecdote, 69 

» tale, 721 

Stout, 250 

Strain, efrese, 721 

Straight, 721 

Strait, 722 

Strange, 608 

Stranger, 722 

Stratayem, 8&8 

Stray, 299 

Stream, n. 723 

»v. 409 

Strengthen, 723 

Strenuous, 723 

Stress, sfrain, 721 

~, emphasis, 744 

Stretch, 376 

Strict, 724 

Stricture, 7] 

Strife, contention, 725 

» discord, 312 

Strike, 124 

Strip, 136 

Strive, fo contend, 725 

, to endeavour, 351 

Stroke, 142 

Stroll, 761 

Strong, cogent, 197 

» firm, 725 

Structure, 340 

Struggle, 351 

Stubborn, 589 

Study, 103 

Stupid, 726 

Sturdy, 725 

Stutter, 471 

Style, n. 301 

——, Vv. 577 

Suavity, 726 

Subdue, to conquer, 226 

» to overbear, 601 

» fo subject, 728 

Subject, matter, 564 

» object, 587 

a, liable, 726 

» subordinate, 727 

, Vv. 728 

Subjoin, 49 

Subjugate, 728 

Sublime, 450 

Submissive, compliant, 212 
» kumble, 183 
~ obedient, 586 
+» passive, 610 






































INDEX. 


Submit, 211 
Subordinate, 727 
Suborn, 420 
Subservient, 727 
Subside, 728 
Subsist, 121 
Subsistence, 546 
Substantial, 728 
Substitute, 173 
Subterfuge, 361 
Subtle, 262 
Subtract, 277 
Subvert, 603 
Succecd, 410 
Successful, 420 
Succession, 729 
Successive, 729 
Succinct, 690 
Succour, 469 

Suffer, éo admit, 33 

» to let, 539 

-, to bear, 739 
Sufficient, 354 
Suffocate, 729 
Suffrage, 760 
Suggest, fo allude, 62 
» to hint, A73 
Suggestion, 300 
Suit, n. 628 

» to agree, 55 

» to fil, 404 
Suitable, becoming, 126 
—, conformable, 223 
—, convenient, 245 
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Suitor, 552 

Sullen, 440 

Sully, 718 
Summary, s. 11] 

——, adj. 690 
Summon, to caéd, 159 
» to cife, 186 
Sundry, 305 
Supersede, 602 
Superficial, 730 
Superficies, 730 
Superfluity, 368 
Superintendanoe, 514 
Superiority, 367 
Superscription, 308 
Supine, 503 

Supple, 408 
Supplicate, 128 
Supply, 644 
Support, /ivelikood, 546 
» slay, 717 














————, fo hold, 476 
————, second, 678 

—, to suffer, 123 

» to sustain, 731 
Suppose, ¢o conceive, 80 

» to think, 741 
Supposition, 225 
Suppositious, 716 
Suppress, ¢o repress, 66) 
_ fo stifle, 720 














-, correspondent, 252 


'» fo countenance, 254 


Sure, 176 
Surface, 730 
Surge, 762 
Surmise, 225 
Surmount, 226 
Surpass, 367 
Surprize, 768 
Surrender, 436 
Surround, 730 
Survey, retruspect, (06 
» view, 738 
Survive, 603 
Susceptibility, 394 
Suspense, 332 
Suspicion, 328, 525 
Sustain, 731 
Sustenance, 546 
Swain, 259 
Swallow up, 14 
Swarm, 575 
Sway, 505 

Swell, 467 
Swerve, 299 
Swiltness, 646 
Sycophant, 407 
Symbol, 393 
Symmetry, 732 
Sympathy, 732 
Symptum, 558 
Synod, 93 
System, 733 





Tacit, 696 
Taciturnity, 696 
Taint, 235 

Take, 733 

-—— heed, 454 
-—- hold of, 537 
leave, 539 
pains, 532 
Tale, novel, 379 

» story, 721 
Talent, faculty, 6 

» gt, 433 

» genius, 516 
Talk, 711 
Talkative, 734 
Tall, 472 

Tame, 43] 
Tantalize, to aygravate, 52 
-, to tease, 736 
Tardy, 702 
Tarnish, 718 
Tarry, 545 
Tartness, 27 

Task, 769 

Taste, palate, 605 
» flavour, 734 
» genius, 735 
Taunt, 736 
Tautology, 661 
Tax, duty, 735 

» rate, 736 
Teach, 506 

Tear, v. 149 | 
Tease, 736 
Tedious, slow, 702 





























Tedious, wearisome, 764 
Tegument, 734 

Tell, 711 

Temerity, 650 

Temper, diopostts 

-————=, frame, 422 

’ humour, 484 

, Vv. 647 
Temperament, frame, 422 

» temperature, 














737 
Temperance, 571 
Temperate, 15 
Temperature, 737 
Tempest, 151 
Temple, 737 
Temporal, 679 
Temporary, 737 
‘Temporizing, 744 
Tempt, tu allure, 63 
,» to try, 7418 
Tenacious, 738 
Tendency, tnclination, 498 
—, drift, 738 
Tender, v. 592 
Tenderness, 134 
Tenet, doctrine, 33] 
» position, 738 
Tem, article, 87 
——=, limit, 738 
» word, 769 
Terminate, to complete, 210) 
—————-, fo end, 350 
Terrible, formidable, 419 
» terrific, 391 
Territic, 391 
Territury, 739 
Terror, 58 
Test, 372 
Testefy, 375 
Testimony, 612 
"‘Lhankfulness, 739 
Thevlogian, 339 
Theory, 739 
Therefore, 710 
Thick, 740 
Thin, 740 
Thiuk, to reflect, 741 
———~, to suppose, 741 
Thought, 
Thoughtful, 742 
Thoughtless, 58) 
Threat, 742 
Threatening, 490 
Thrifty, 590 
Thrive, 408 
Throng, 575 
Throw, 166 
Thrust, 646 
Thwart, 598 
Tide, 723 
Tidings, 583 
Tie, 138 
Tillage, 262 
Time, duration, 335 
———, season, 742 


——— » pertod, 743 

















INDEX. 


Timely, 743 

Times past, 419 

Timeserving, 744 

Timid, 52 

Timorous, 52 

Tinge, 197 

Tint, 198 

Tire, 764 

Tiresome, 764 

Title, 576 

Toil, 769 

Token, 558 

Tolerate, 38 

Toll, 734 

Tomb, 449 

Tone, 710 

Tongue, 533 

Too, 64 

Tool, 515 

Torment, n, 744 

27. 736 

Torpid, 586 

Torture, 744 

Toss, 687 

Total, gross, 452 

—, whole, 765 

Totter, 717 

Touch, 254 

Tour, circuit, 183 

» ercursion, 369 

Trace, vy. 291 

, nh. 560 

Track, 560 

Tract, essay, 360 

, district, 328 

Tractable, 330 

Trade, business, 155 

» traffic, 744 

Traffic, 744 

Train, 638 

Traitorous, 745 

Tranquillity, 610 

Transact, 581 

Transaction, 638 

Transcend, 367 

Transcribe, 248 

Transfigure, 745 

Transform, 745 

Transgress, 508 

Transgression, 591 

Transient, 737 

Transitory, 737 

Transparent, 612 

Transport, v. 122 

—_———, n. 340 

Travel, 526 

‘Treacherous, fuithless, 384 
, tnsidious, 511 

——_—_—_——~, fraitorous, 745 

Treasonable, 746 

Treasure, v. 745 

Treat, 392 

Treat for, 581 

Treatise, 360 

Treatment, 746 




















. Tremble, 687 


Trembling, 746 


799 


Tremendous, 391 - 
Tremor, agttation, §3 
) trembling, 746 
Trepidation, agitation, 53 
—-— , trembling, 746 
Trespass, 59] 

Trial, attempt, 101 

, experwuncnt, $72 
Tribute, 734 

Trick, n. 88 

——-, v. 368 

Trifliny, 746 

Trip, 369 

Trivial, 716 

Troop, 7-47 

Trouble, to afflict, 50 

ws to disturd, 747 
Troubles, 305 
Troublesome, 747 

Truck. 368 

True. 698 

Trust, detief, 130 

» hope, 481 

» Vv. 221 

Trusty, 384 

Truth, 747 

Try, 748 

Tug, 333 

Tumble, 385 

Tumid, 748 

Tumult, 156 

‘Tumultuary, 748 
Tumultuous, éumu/tuary, 748 
, turbulent, 748 
Turbulent, 748 

Turgid, 748 

Turn, 166 

» to bend, 749 

» fo wind, 749 

Twirl, 749 

Twist, 749 

Type, $98 

Tyrannical, 13 
































Ultimate, 534 
Umpire, 527 
Unbelief, dishehte/, 310 
—, infidelity, 750 
Unblemished, 140 
Unbodied, 500 
Unbounded, 146 
Unceasingly, 4938 
Uncertain, 332 
Unconcerned, 502 
Unconquerable, 522 
Uncover, 750 
Uncovered, 119 
Undaunted, 143 
Undeniable, 504 
Under, 750 
Undermine, 674 
Understand, 216 
Understanding, 751 
Undertaking, 102 
Undetermined, 751 
Uneven, 590 
Unfaithful, 384 
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Unfeeling, 429 
Unfold, 762 
Ungovernable, 753 
Unhappy, 752 
Uniform, 357 
Unimportant, 752 
Uuinterruptedly, 498 
Unite, fo add, 34 
w———e, £0 connect, 226 
Universal, 430 
Unlearned, 488 
Unlettered, 4&8 
Unless, 753 

Unlike, 308 
Unlimited, 146 
Unmerciful, 460 
Unoflending, 753 
Unquestionable, 504 
Unravel, 752 
Unrelenting, 493 
Unruly, 753 
Unsearchable, 753 
Unsettled, 75] 
Unspeakable, 753 
Unspotted, 140 
Unsteady, 751 
Untoward, 113 
Untruth, 754 
Unutterable, 753 
Unwilling, 107 
Unworthy, 754 
Upbraid, 139 

Upon, 10 
Uprightness, honestypA79 
TT ny rectitude, 665 
Uproar, 156 
Urbanity, 726 

Urge, 347 

Urgent, 630 

Usage, custom, 754 
~————=, treatment, 746 
Use, n. 755 

—-, v. 346 

Use endeavours, 532 
Usually, 

Usurp, 82 

Utility, 42, 755 
Utler, to express, 375 
————~, to speak, 755 


Vacancy, 755 

Vacant, empty, 346 

» tdle, 488 
Vacuity, 755 

Vague, 549 

Vain, idle, 488 

—, mepcotual, 756 
Valour, 147 

Valuable, 756 

Value, n. 756 4 
ommmn V. 757 

Vanish, 310 

Vanity, 633 
Vanquish, 296 
Variable, 175 
Variation, change, 174 
9 variety, 757 








INDEX, 


Variety, variation, 757 
» difference, 303 

Various, 305 : 

Mella 44] es 
ary, to change, 173 

hal to differ, 302 

Vast, 354 

Vaunt, 441 

Vehement, 759 

Veil, 192 

Velocity, 648 

Venal, 757 

Venerate, 40 

Venial, 757 

Venom, 623 

Venture, 465 

Veracity, 747 

Verbal, 757 

Verge, 144 

Versatile, 175 

Vestige, 560 

Vex, to dtsplease, 32) 

——, to tease, 736 - 

Vexation, 758 

Vexatious, 747. 

Vice, grime, 258, 


‘ - 





——, imperfection, 491 


Vicinity, 582 

Viciasitude, 174 

Victor, 2270 —C= 

Vie, 725 ae ae 

View, aim, 56 .-" 

——, prospect, 758 

——, v. 548 

Vigilant, 76) 

Vigour, 352 

Vile, 120 

Vilify, 667 

Vindicate, to assert, 95 

» to avenge, 106 

» to defend, 279 

Violate, 508 

Violence, 413 

Violent, 759 

Visage, 379 

Visib‘e, 77 

Vision, 760 

Visionary, 356 

Visitant, 454 

Visitor, 454 

Vivacious, 547 

Vivacity, 73 

Vocabulary, 301 

Vocal, 757 

Voice, 760 

Void, 346 

Volatility, 543 

Voluntarily, 766 

Voluntary, 448 

Voluptuary, 683 
oracious, 649 

Vote, 760 

Vouch, 48 

Voyage, 526 

Vulgar, 202 








"Wages, 62 


Wait for, 766 « 
—— on, 103 
Wakeful, 761 

an, 605 
Wander, to deviate, 209 
—————, to stro, 761 
Want, n. 626 
———, v. 762 
Ware, s. 202 
Warlike, 563 
Warm, 466 
Warmth, 402 
Warning, 39 
Warrant, 452 
Wary, 168 
Waste, to spend, 712 
———-, fo consume, 296 
Watch, to guard, 453 
————~, tu observe, 588 
Watchful, 761 
Water, 677 
Waterman, 67 7, 762 
Wave, 762 
Waver, 409 
Wavering, 752 

ay, 763 
Weak, 763 
Weaken, 763 
Weakness, 492 
Wealth, 668 
Weapons, 86 
Weariness, 391 
Wearisome, 764 
Weary, 764 
Wedding, 562 
Wedlock, 563 
Weep, 261 
Weight, importance, 496 
———», heaviness, 764 
» burden, 765 
Weighty, 467 
Well-being, 765 
Welcome, 17 

elfare, 765 
Wheedle, 196 
Whim, 424 
Whimsical, 389 
Whirl, 749 
Whole, ad, 59 
———, entire, 765 
Wholesome, 465 
Wicked, bad, 116 
» tmguttous, 766 
Wide, 534 
Will, v. 766 
Willingly, 766 
Wily, 262 
Win, 26 
Wind, v. 749 
Wisdom, 767 
Wish, to desire, 294 
» to will, 766 
Wit, ingenuity, 508 
——, humour, 767 
Withdraw, 652 
Withstand, 598 
Without intermission, 498 











t 
Witness, 287 
Woeful, 617 
Wonde;, v. 768 
»n. 768 
Wooer, 552 
Word, promise, 641 
» term, 769 
Work, labour, 769 


» production, 639 
»v. 23 


v 
Worldly, 679 














[IN DEX. 


Worship, v. 40 
Worth, desert, 291 
» value, 756 
Worthless, 754 
Wrangle, 525 
Wrath, 70 
Wrench, 749 
Wrest, 749 
Wretched, 752 
Wring, 749 
Writer, penman, 769 
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Writer, author, 770 
Writhe, 749 
Wrong, 510 


he 483 " 
ield, to afford, 

9 é. it 122 
———=, to comply, 211 
» to give up, 436 
Yielding, 212 
Youthful, 770 
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